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(first  article.) 


^j)€ntntftra!  RtVffim:  Ait  lAquiiy  inta  Ifn  Reality  »/ 
PiviH*  RneltUion,    Tw<»  roh.    Hicond  EdlUnm. 
Lougmims,  it  Co, 


[F  the  author  of  *' Supernatural  Religion*'  designed,  by  withholding 
Ms  name,  to  stimulate  public  curiosity  and  thus  to  extend  the 
I  irculation  of  his  work,  he  has  certainly  not  been  disappointed  in  hia 
hope.  When  the  niniour  once  got  abroad,  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  a  learned  and  venerable  prelate,  the  success  of  the  book 
was  secured.  For  this  rumour  indeed  there  was  no  foundation  in 
fact.  It  was  promptly  vmd  emphatically  denied,  when  accidentally 
it  reached  the  ears  of  the  supposed  author.  But  meanwhile  the 
report  had  been  eflBcacious,  The  reviewers  had  taken  the  work  in 
hand  and  (with  one  exception)  lavished  their  praises  on  the  critical 
portions  of  it.     The  first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few  months. 

No  words  can  be  too  strong  to  condemn  the  heartless  cruelty  of 
ihis  imputatLon.  The  venerable  prelate,  on  whom  the  authorship  of 
this  anonynious  work  was  thrusti  deserved  least  of  all  men  to  be  exposed 
to  mich  an  insult.  As  an  academic  teacher  and  as  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler  alike,  he  had  distinguisliud  himself  by  a  courageous  avowal  of 
Idij  opinions  at  all  costs.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  Uved  in  the  full  blaze  of  publicity,  and  on  his  fearless  integrity 
DO  breath  of  suspicion  had  ever  rested.     Yet  now,  when  increasing 
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infirmities  obliged  him  to  lay  down  his  oflSce,  be  was  told  that  his 
lifo  for  years  past  had  been  one  gigantic  lie.  The  insinuation 
involved  nothing  less  than  this.  Throughout  those  many  years, 
doriDg  whidi^the  anonymous  author,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had  been 
preparing  for  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  and  systematic  attack 
upon '  Christianity,  the  bishop  was  preaching  Christian  doctrine, 
confirmiug  Christian  children,  ordaining  Christian  ministers,  without 
breathing  a  hint  to  the  world  that  he  felt  any  misgiving  of  the 
truths  which  he  thus  avowed  and  taught.  Yet  men  talked  as  if, 
somehow  or  other,  the  cause  of  "  freethinking "  had  gained  great 
moral  support  from  the  convei-sion  of  a  bishop,  though,  if  the  rumour 
had  been  true,  their  new  convert  had  for  years  past  been  guilty  of  the 
basest  fraud  of  which  a  man  is  capable. 

And  all  the  while  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  recommend  this 
identification  of  the  unknown  author.  The  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  present  a  trenchant  contrast  to  the  refined 
scholarship  and  cautious  logic  ofthis  accomplished  prelate.  Only  one 
point  of  resemblance  could  be  named.  The  author  shows  an 
acquaintance  ^vith  the  theological  critics  of  the  modern  Dutch 
school ;  and  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  writers  was  known,  or  believed, 
to  have  a  place  among  the  acquisitions  of  this  omniscient  scholar. 
Truly  no  reputation  is  safe,  when  such  a  reputation  is  traduced  on 
these  grounds. 

I  have  been  assuming  however  that  the  work  entitled  "  Super- 
natural Religion,"  which  lies  before  me,  is  the  same  work  which 
the  reviewers  have  applauded  under  this  name.  But,  when  I 
remember  that  the  St.  Mark  of  Papias  cannot  possibly  be  our 
St.  Mark,  I  feel  bound  to  throw  upon  this  assumption  the  full  light 
of  modern  critical  principles ;  and,  so  tested,  it  proves  to  be  not  only 
hasty  and  unwaiTan table,  but  altogether  absurd.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  statements  of  highly  intellectual  reviewers  with  the 
work  itself;  and  every  unprejudiced  mind  must  be  convinced  that 
"  the  evidence  is  fatal  to  the  claims  "  involved  in  this  identification. 
Out  of  five  reviews  or  notices  of  the  work  which  I  have  read,  only 
one  seems  to  refer  to  our  "  Supernatural  Religion."  The  other  four 
are  plainly  dealing  with  some  apocryphal  work,  bearing  the  same 
name  and  often  using  the  same  language,  but  in  its  main  character- 
istics quite  different  from  and  much  more  authentic  than  the 
volumes  before  me. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  reviewers  agree  in 
attributing  to  the  work  scholarship  and  criticism  of  the  highest 
order.  "  The  author,"  writes  one,  "  is  a  scientifically  trained  critic. 
He  has  learned  to  argue  and  to  weigh  evidence.'*  "  The  book,"  adds 
a  second,  "  proceeds  from  a  man  of  ability,  a  scholar  and  a  reasoner." 
"His  scholarship,"  says  this  same  reviewer  again,  "is  apparent 
tbiottghout."     '*  Along  with  a  wide  and   minute  scholarship,"  he 
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writes  in  yet  another  place,  "the  unkaown  writer  shows  great 
acuteneas/*  Again  a  third  reviewer,  of  whose  general  tone,  as  well  as 
of  bis  criticisms  oa  the  fii^st  part  of  the  work,  I  should  wish  to  speak 
witli  the  highest  respoct,  praises  tlie  writer's  **  searching  imd 
scliokrly  critidsoi,"  Lastly  i  a  fourth  reviewer  attributes  to  the 
author  **  careful  and  acute  scholarship/'  This  testimony  is  explieit, 
mii  it  comes  from  four  different  quarters*  It  i»  moreover  couftrmed 
by  tlit*  mmour  already  mentioned,  which  asBigned  the  work  to  a 
bishop  who  has  few  rivals  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  and 
a  critic. 

Now,  since  the  documents  which  oar  autlw>r  has  undertaken  to 
discuss,  are  written  almost  wholly  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  under  the  term  "scholarship''  tho 
reviewers  included  an  adequate  knowledge  of  thei?e  languages. 
StartiDg  from  this  as  an  axiom  which  will  not  be  disputed,  I  proceed 
to  enquire  what  we  find  m  the  work  itself^  which  will  throw  any 
light  on  this  point 

The  example,  which  I  shall  take  firsts  relates  to  a  highly  important 
ge  of  Irena^us,^  containing  a  reference  in  some  earlier  authority, 
this  father  quotes^  to  a  saying  of  our  Lord  recorded  ordy  iji 
St  J<din's  Gospel*     The  passage  begins  thus  : — 


"Aatbd  elders  say,  tlien  also  shall  those  deemed  worthy  of  tho  abode 
hi  heaven  depart  thither  ;  and  others  sbull  eujoy  the  delights  of  paradise  ; 
«Jd  others  shall  possess  the  splendour  of  the  city  ;  for  everywhere  the  Saviour 

'1  be  seen  according  as  they  that  see  Him  simll  be  worthy." 


Then  follows  the  important  pamgraph  which  is  translated  differ- 
kly  by  our  author!  and  by  Dr.  Westcott.t  For  reasons  which  will 
ear  immediatdy,  I  place  the  two  renderings  side  by  side  :— 


'TT. 

"♦Thiadi^  f  dwelling,  they 

_lit,   exihts    bt?tween  those   who 
tight  forth  a   hundred-fold ,  and 
who  farougbt  forth  sixty-fold, 
I  tkose  who  brought  forth  twenty- 
Wd  (Matt  xiii,  ^).     ,     .     , 


-Ami  it  wa«  fi»r  tins  reason  the  Lord 
i that  m Ilig Fathers  houAe  {iv  roU 
f  iwpo«)  art  mafiy  rmn9i(m»  (John 
-2)."§ 
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"  But  there  is  to  be  this  diitiuctiou 
of  dwelling  (ttvat  5e  tj}v  ^taarvXijy  rovrrjv 
TTJs  oiKqati^s)  of  those  bciiriug  fruit  the 
hundred-fold,  and  of  tho  (bcnrerf^  nf) 
the  sijtty-fuld,  and  of  tho  (bearem 
of)  the  thirty-fold :  of  whom  some 
imleed  shall  bo  taken  up  into  tho 
heavens,  some  shall  live  in  Pju-adise, 
and  some  shall  inhabit  the  city,  and 
for  that  reason  (ftia  toCto — prohier 
fioc)  the  l^rd  declared  many  man- 
sions to  be  in  the  (heavens)  of  my 
Father  {iv  roTr  rov  narpvs  ftov  fioms  thmt 


t.  1,2.  t  S.  R.  II,  p,  S28  sq.  |  Canon,  p.  63,  note  2. 

|p  vvf  i«r  ^  T9tt  TOW  inr(f4i  ft9V  f^oviki  ffKai  woXhdi  iur,K 
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On  tlilg  extract  our  author  remarks  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  an; 
one  who  attentively  considers  tlie  %ljole  of  this  passage  and  wb 
makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  maimer  in  which  Ireoseus 
conducts  bis  argument,  and  interweaves  it  with  texts  of  Scripture, 
to  doubt  tliat  the  phrase  we  are  considering  is  introduced  by  Irenseus 
himself,  and  is  in  no  case  a  quotation  from  the  work  of  Papias/'  As 
i*cgnrds  the  relation  of  this  quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gosfpel  to  Papias 
finy  remarks,  which  I  have  to  make,  must  be  deferred  for  the  present; 
hut  on  the  other  poiot  I  venture  to  say  that  any  fairly  trained  school- 
boy will  feel  himself  constrained  by  the  rules  of  Greek  grammar  to 
deny  what  our  author  considers  it  **  impossible  "  even  "  to  doubt/' 
Hi*  liimself  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  diflferonce  between  the 
infinitive  and  the  indicative,  or  in  other  words  between  the  oblique 
?u*d  the  direct  nanative;  and  so  he  boldly  translates  (trai  T>)r  hiaaroKi^if 
OH  though  it  were  faerai  (or  ftcXXet  elvai)  rj  StatrroXij,  and  flfiijKafai 
TOit  KVptoif  as  though  it  were  tlpriKtv  6  Kvpios,  This  is  just  as  if  H 
trai^slator  from  a  German  original  were  to  persist  in  ignoring  th^ 
tUtlorence  between  '*es  sey*'  and  "es  ist*'  and  between  "der  Herr  sage" 
and  "der  Herr  sagt."  Yet  so  unconscious  is  our  author  of  the  real 
jKiint  at  IsHue.that  he  proceeds  to  support  his  view  by  several  other  pas- 
sages in  wliich  Ireutieus  ''  interweaves  *'  his  own  remarks,  because  they 
happen  to  contain  the  words  bta  tovto,  though  in  every  instance  the 
indicative  and  not  the  i7ifinitwe  is  used.  To  complete  this  feat  of 
scholarship  he  proceeds  to  charge  Dr.  Wcstcott  with  what  "  amounts 
to  a  falsification  of  the  text,'*  because  this  scholarly  writer  has  Inserted 
tlie  words  "  they  taught''  to  show  that  in  the  origiua!  tlie  sentence 
containing  the  reference  to  St,  Jolin  is  in  the  oblique  narrative  and 
tlierefore  reports  the  words  of  others.*  I  shall  not  retort  this  charge 
of  *'  falsification/*  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  cause  of  truth  is 
served  by  imputing  immoral  motives  to  those  from  wlioni  we  differ; 
and  indeed  the  context  shows  that  our  author  is  altogether  blind  to 
tl»e  grammatical  necessity.  But  I  would  venture  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  prudent,  as  well  as  more  seemly,  if  he  had 
paused  before  venturing,  under  the  shelter  of  an  anonymons  publica- 
tion, to  throw  out  this  imputation  of  dishonesty  against  a  writer  of 

*  Our  author  has  ulready  (p.  32G)  accused  Tischeadorf  of  '  deliberately  falsifying' 
die  text,  by  inserting,  *'  gay  they.*' '  Tiaehendorf  a  words  are,  *  Und  deshalb  sageii 
aic  habe  der  Herr  den  Aiisapruch  gethan/  He  miglit  have  spared  tlie  '  sagen  sie/ 
becaaae  the  German  idiom  *  hab© '  enables  him  to  express  the  main  fact  that  tho 
words  are  not  Irenapus*  own,  without  thia  addition.  But  he  has  not  altered  any  idea 
whioh  the  original  oontaina  j  whereas  our  author  hinciaelf  has  nupprcsscd  this  all- 
important  fact  in  hia  own  translation. 

The  leader  may  compare  S.  R.  II.  p.  100,  *The  lightness  and  inaccuracy  with 
wlwoh  the  "  Great  African  *'  proceeds,  is  all  the  better  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
not  only  does  he  iMXJuae  Marcion  falsoly^  but  he  actually  defines  the  motives  for  which 
ha  expunged  the  passage  whioh  nerer  existed,  ko.  ,  «  he  actually  repeats  the  samt^ 
charge  on  two  other  oocaaions/ 
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mpAwt  candour  and  naoderation,  who  lias  at  least  given  to  tho 
world  the  hostage  and  the  credential  of  an  honoured  name.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  our  author  persists  in  riveting  this  grammatical 
enxjT  on  himself.  He  returns  to  the  charge  again  in  two  later 
footnotes*  and  declares  himself  to  have  shouni  "that  it  [the  refer- 
eace  to  the  Fourth  Gospel]  must  be  referred  to  Irenceus  himself,  and 
that  there  is  no  gi'ouud  for  attributing  it  to  the  Presbyters  at  all." 
"  Most  critics/'  he  continues,  "  admit  the  uncertainty/*  As  it  will  be 
ray  misfortune  hereafter  to  dispute  not  a  few  propositions  which 
*'  most  critics  "  are  agreed  in  maintaining,  it  is  somewhat  reassuring 
to  find  that  they  are  quite  indiflerent  to  the  most  elementary  demands 
of  grammar. 

The  passage  just  discussed  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  main  question 
*ii  issue,  the  date  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  The  second  example  which 
.  ahall  take,  though  less  important,  is  not  without  its  value.  As 
in  the  former  instance  our  author  showed  his  indifference  to  moods, 
80  here  he  is  equally  regardless  of  tenses.  He  is  discussing  the 
heathen  Celsus,  who  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  Evangelical 
oarratives,  and  whose  date  therefore  it  is  not  a  matter  of  in  difference 
to  ascertain.  Origen,  in  the  preface  to  his  reftitation  of  Celsus,  dis- 
tinctly states  that  this  person  had  been  long  dead  {ifir}  Kal  %6Xai  viKpov), 
Id  bis  first  book  again  lie  confesses  his  ignorance  who  this  Celsus  was, 
but  is  disposed  to  identify  hira  with  a  person  of  the  name  known  to 
have  flouriifhed  about  a  century  before  his  own  timet  But  at  the 
close  of  the  last  book,*  addressing  his  friend  Ambmsius  who  had 
gent,  him  the  work,  and  at  whose  instance  he  had  undertaken  the  re- 
futation, he  writes  (or  rather,  he  is  represented  by  our  author  as 
writing)  as  follows  ; — 

**  Know,  however,  that  Celsus  has  promised  to  write  another  treatise  after 
this  one.  .  .  *  Ifi  therefore,  he  has  not  fulfiOed  his  promise  to  write 
ft  tecond  book,  we  may  well  he  satisfied  with  the  eight  books  in  reply  to  his 
'  Di«eouree.'  If,  however,  he  has  copimeuced  and  finished  this  work  also, 
s^k  it,  nnd  send  it  in  order  that  we  may  answer  it  also,  and  confute  the 
falao  teaching  in  it,  d&c''  § 

On  the  strength  of  the  passage  so  translated,  our  author  supposes 
Origen's  impression  concerning  the  date  of  Celsus  had  meanwhile 

en  "  considerably  modified;*  and  remarks  that  he  now  "  treats  him 
M  a  contemporary/'  Unfortunately  however,  the  tenses^  on  which 
e\i  '  :  '  1  :-,  are  freely  handled  in  this  translation.  Origen 
d<H  ^  lis  has  lyroraisedj'  but  *'  C^huB  proviises''  (izayyiK* 

kd^uuoy),  i.e»  in  the  treatiso  before  him,  for  Origen's  knowledge  was 
plainly  derived  from  the  book  itself  And  again,  he  does  not  say 
**  If  be  hfJL3  not  fxdjilled  his  promise  to  write/'  but  "  If  he  did  not 


•  SL  It  II.  p.  334. 
X  C.  Celp.»  Tiii  7C, 
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wriU  as  lie  imderiook  to  do"    (^ypa^ei^  vTro<r)(6fi€t*o9)  *,  nor  "  if  hi 
hajs  commenced  and  fini^ed^'  but  *'  if  he  conimenctd  andfinwhed  ''^ 
(ap^ifievo^  avv€TlK€a'€)*     Thus  Ori gen's  language  itself  here  points 
a  past  epoch,  and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  earlier  passages  in 
his  work. 

These  two  examples  have  been  chosen,  not  because  they  are  by  any 
means  the  worst  spceimens  of  our  author's  Greek,  but  because  in  both 
cases  an  elaborate  argument  is  ^vrecked  on  this  rock  of  grammar.     If 
any  reader  is  curious  to  see  liow  he  can  drive  his  ploughshare  through 
a  Greek  sentence,  he  may  refer  for  instance  to  the  translations   of 
Basilides  (11.  p.  4?6),  or  of  Valentinus  (p.  63),  or  of  Phiio  (p  ^^^^  sq.)  Or_^ 
he  may  draw  his  inferences  from  such  renderings  bm  6  Aoyos  c57}AoijJ^ 
''Scripture  declares/*  +  or  Kara  Koppiji  Trpo7rr}kaKCC€iVjl  "to  inflict  a  blow 
on  one  side ;"  or  from  such  perversions  of  meaning  as  "  did  no  T^Tong,"  ™ 
twice  repeated  §  as  a  tmnslation  of  ovhiu  i}pt,apT€  in  an  iniportanw^ 
passage  of  Papia-s  relating  to  St,  Mark,  where  this  Father  really  means 
that  the    Evaugelist,   though  his  narrative  was   not  complete,   yet 
''made  no  mistake  **  in  what  he  did  record. 

Nor  does  our  author*s  Latin  fare  any  better  than  his  Greek,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  can  translate  "nihil  tamcn  differt 
credentium  fidei/'  **  nothing  nevertheless  differs  in  the  faith  of  be- 
lievers/'  i;  instead  of  "  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  faith  of  believers," 
thus  sacrificing  sense  and  grammar  alike.  Or  it  is  still  better  illustrated 
by  the  following  example  : — 


''Nam  ex  m  conimontatoribus 
quos  habemiuij  Lucam  v  idctur  Marc  ion 
elegise©  queni  caideret.''  TortulL 
adv.  Mare,  iv.  2. 


*'  For  of  the  Commentators  whom 
VkO  possess,  Marcion  seems  (tdcletur) 
to  have  selected  Luke,  which  he, 
mutilates.'*     *S'.  i?.  II.  p.  D9. 


Here  again  tensee  and  moods  are  quite  indifferent,  an  imperfective 
subjunctive  being  treated  as  a  present  indicative  ;  while  at  the  sami 
time  our  author  fails  to  perceive  that  the  '*  Cuoimentatores  "  are  the^ 
Evangelists  themflelves.    His  mind  seems  to  be  running  on  the  Com- 
mentaries of  De  Wette  and  Alford,  and  he  has  forgotten  the  Com*^ 
mentaries  of  Caeaar.  ™ 

Having  shovTn  that  the  author  does  not  possess  the  element aiy  know- 
ledge which  is  indispensable  in  a  critical  scholar^  I  shall  not  stop  to  j 
inquire  how  far  he  exhibits  tliose  higher  {[ualifications  of  a  critic,  which™ 
are  far  more  rare — whether  for  instance  he  has  the  discriminatinG: 
tact  and  nice  balance  of  judgment  necessary  for  such  a  work,  or 
whether  again  he  realizes  how  men  in  actual  life  do  sptiak  and  write 
now,  and  might  be  expected  to  speak  and  write  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago — without  which  qualifications  the  most  painful  study 

*  There  la  also  another  aoriit  in  the  part  of  the  sentence,  which  our  autlior  haa 
not  quoted,  iStWa  ^^ifTayfAa  .  ,  ,  iif  f  ZtBd^fUf  ^iriTTTfUoTd. 

t  ILp.  296sq.  J  TI.p.  193. 
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ind  reprodactioB  of  German  and  Dutch  criticism  is  valueless.    These 
^tialificstions  cannot  be  Tveighetl  or  measured,  and  I  must  trust  to 

■iujr  subsequent  investigations  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  data 
for  forming  a  judgment  on   these  points.     At  present  it  ^ill  he 

L sufficient  to  remark  that  a  scholarly  writer  might  at  least  be  ex- 
ted  not  to  contradict  himself  on  a  highly  important  question  of 
Biblical  criticism-     Yet  this  is  what  our  author  does.     Speaking  of 

rihe  descent  of  the  angel  at  the  pool  of  Betheeda  (John  v,  3,  4)  in 
first  part,  he  writes  :  "  The  passage  is  not  found  in  the  older 
.  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  it  was  probably  a  later  interpolation/*  * 
But,  having  occasion  towards  the  end  of  his  work  to  refer  again  to 
this  same  passage,  he  entii-ely  forgets  his  previously  expressed  opinion, 
and  is  very  positive  on  the  other  side.  "  We  must  believe/*  he  writes, 
"that  this  passage  did  originally  belong  to  the  text,  and  has  from  an 
nrly  period  been  omitted  from  the  MSS.  on  account  of  the  difBeulty 
it  presents."!  And,  to  make  the  contradiction  more  flagrant,  he 
eeds  to  give  a  reason  why  the  disputed  words  must  have  formed 
of  the  origiual  text. 
It  must  be  evident  hy  this  time  to  any  *'  impartial  mind/'  that  the 
"Supernatural  Religion"  of  the  reviewers  cannot  be  our  *' Super* 
natural  Religion/'  The  higher  criticism  has  taught  me  that  poo? 
olish  Papias.  an  exti*eme  specimen  of  **  the  most  deplorable  careless- 

^ness  and  want  of  critical  judgment*'  displayed  by  the  Fathers  on  all 
occasions,  cannot  possibly  have  had  our  St.  Mark's  Gospel  before 
him,  because  be  says  that  his  St.  Mark  recorded  only  "  some  "  of  our 
Lord's  sayings  and  doings,  and  did  not  record  them  in  order  (though 
by  the  way  no  one  maintains  that  everything  said  and  done  by  Christ 
is  recorded  in  our  Second  Gospel,  or  that  the  events  follow  in  strict 
chronological  sequence)  ;  and  how  then  is  it  possible  to  resist  the 
couclusiou,  which  is  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  so  many  able  reviewers,  the  leaders  of  intellectual  thought  in  tiiis 

,  critical  nineteenth  century^  to  the  consummate  scholarship  of  the 

l  writer,  that  they  must  be  referring  to  a  different  recension,  probably 

I  more  authentic  and  certainly  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  book 
which  lies  before  me  ? 

2.  And  the  difficulty  of  the  popular  identification  will  be  found  to 

iiiicrca.?e  as  the  investigation  proceeds.  There  is  a  second  point,  also, 
on  which  our  critics  are  unanimous.  Our  first  reviewer  describes  the 
author  as  '*  scrupulously  exact  in  stating  the  ailments  of  adversaries.'* 
Our  fourth  reviewer  uses  still  stronger  language  :  "  The  author  with 
excellent  candour  places  before  us  the  materials  on  which  a  judgment 
must  rest,  with  great  fulness  and  perfect  impartiality,"  The  testimony 

p.  113.  Tbe  Uut  words  rim.  *  certainly  «  l»te  mterpoUtiou  '  in  tho  Erit 
L  (I,  p.  103).  Thus  the  pas^a^  has  and^rgoiiQ  roTUiion,  and  jot  tho  author 
b  dboovercd  the  contradiction. 

t  n,  p.  121. 
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of  the  other  two,  though  not  quite  so  explicit,  tends  in  the  same 
direction.  **  An  earnest  seeker  after  tratb,"  says  the  second  reviewer^ 
"  looking  ai'ound  at  all  particulars  pertaining  to  bis  inquiries."*! 
*'The  account  given  in  the  volume  we  are  noticing,**  writes  the 
third,  **is  a  perfect  mine  of  information  on  this  subject,  aOoyed 
indeed  with  no  small  prejudice,  yet  so  wonderfully  faithful  and  corn-. 
prehensive  that  an  error  may  be  detected  by  the  ligbt  of  the  writer's 
own  searching  and  scholarly  criticism." 

Now  this  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  book  before  me,  Th© 
author  does  indeed  single  out  from  time  to  time  the  weaker  argu- 
ments of  "apologetic*'  writerH,and  on  these  he  dwells  at  great  length  ; 
but  their  w^eightier  facts  and  lines  of  reasoning  are  altogether  ignored  ■ 
by  him,  though  they  often  occur  in  the  same  books  and  even  in  the 
same  contexts  which  he  quotes.  This  charge  will,  I  believe,  be 
abundantly  substantiated  as  I  proceed.  At  present  I  shall  do  no 
more  than  give  a  few  samples. 

Our  author  charges  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Polycarp  with  an 
anachronism,*  because,  though  in  an  earlier  passage  St.  Ignatius  i& 
assumed  to  be  dead,  "  in  chap.  xiii.  he  is  spoken  of  as  living,  and 
information  is  requested  regarding  him  *  and  those  who  are  with 
him/"  Why  then  does  he  not  notice  the  answer  which  he  might 
have  found  in  any  common  source  of  infonnation,  that  when  the  Latiu. 
version  (the  Greek  is  wanting  here)  "de  his  qui  cum  eo  sunt'* 
is  retranslated  into  the  original  language,  rotff  o^f  ainS,  the  *' ana- 
chronism '*  altogether  disappears  ?  Again,  when  he  devotes  more 
than  forty  pages  to  the  discussion  of  Papias.f  why  does  he  not  even, 
mention  the  view  maintained  by  Dr.  Westcott  and  others  (and  cer« 
tainly  suggested  by  a  strict  intei-pretation  of  Papias'  own  words),  that 
this  father  s  object  in  big  *'  Exposition  *'  was  not  to  construct  a  new 
evangelical  narrative,  but  to  intej'pret  and  illustrate  by  oral  tradition 
one  already  lying  before  him  in  written  documents  ?  This  view,  if 
correct,  entirely  alters  the  relation  of  Papias  to  the  written  Gospels  ; 
and  its  discussion  w^as  a  matter  of  essential  importance  to  the  main 
question  at  issue.  Again,  when  he  reproduces  the  Tiibingen  fallacy 
respecting  'Mhe  strong  prejudice  "  of  Hegesippus  against  St  Paul,  J 
and  quotes  the  often-quoted  passage  from  Stephanus  Gobarus, 
in  which  this  WTiter  refers  to  the  language  of  Hegesippuiv 
condemning  the  use  of  the  words,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  etc./*  why 
does  he  not  state  that  these  words  w^ere  employed  by  heretical 
teachers  to  justify  their  rites  of  initiation,  and  consequently  "  apolo- 
getic'^  writers  contend  that  Hegesippus  refers  to  the  w^ords,  not  a.s 
used  by  St,  Paul,  but  as  misapplied  by  these  heretics  ?  Since^ 
according  to  the  Tiibingen  inteipretation,  this  single  notice  contradicts 
everything  else  wdiich  we  know  of  the  opinions  of  Hegesippus,  the  view 


^  a  B.  L  f  27r. 
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of  "apologists'*  might  perhaps  have  been  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion And  again,  in  the  elaborate  examination  of  Justin  Martyr's  evan- 
gelical quotations,  in  which  he  liad  Credner's  careful  analysis  to  guide 
him,  aod  which  therefore  is  quite   the  most  favourable  specimen  of 
his  critical  work,  our  author  frequently  refers  to  Br.  WestcoLt*s  book 
to  censure  it,   and    many  com pam lively    insignificant   points    arc, 
<iu5cussed  at  great  length.     Why  then  does  he   not  once  mentioiv 
Dr.  Westcott*s  argument  founded  on  the  loosenass  of  Justin  MartjVfr 
quotations  from  the  OKI  Testament,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
^ie^Tee  of  accuracy  which   he  mij^ht  be  expected  to  show  in  quoting, 
the  Gospels?*     The  former  Justin  supposed  to  be  (as  one  of  the 
reviewers  expresses  it)  ''  almost  automatically  inspired/'  whereas  he 
twk  a  much  larger  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  evangehcal  narra* 
lives.    A  reader  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  **  Supernatural  Religion  '* 
urill  have  his  eyes  opened  as  to  the  character  of  Justin's  mind/^when. 
Le  turns  to  Dr.  Westcott's  book,  and  finds  how  Justin  interw^eaves, 
luis-names,  and  mis-quotes  passages  from  the  Old  Testament-     It 
cannot  be  said  that  these  are  unimportant  points.     In  every  instance 
which  I  have  selected,  these  omitted  considerations  vitally  affect 
the  main  question  at  issue. 

Our  fourth  reviewer  however  uses  the  words  which  1  have  already 
quoted,  **  excellent  candour,"  "great  fulness,"  **  perfect  impartiality/* 
with  special  reference  to  the  part  of  the  work  relating  to  the  author- 
ship and  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  he  describes^as  *'  a 
►iece  of  keen  and  solid  reasoning.**  This  is  quite  decisive.  Our 
tlior  might  have  had  his  own  gi*ounds  for  ignoring  the  argument j 
of  "apologetic  **  writers,  or  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  them.  For 
ms  which  will  appear  presently,  the  latter  alternative  ought 
ibably  to  be  adopted  as  explaining  some  omissions.  But  however 
tills  may  be,  the  language  of  the  reviewer  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
work  lying  before  me.  It  may  bo  candid  in  the  sense  of  being 
honestly  meant,  but  it  is  not  candid  in  any  other  sense ;  and  it  is  the 
very  reverse  of  full  and  impartial.  The  arguments  of  "apologetic'' 
irriters  are  systematically  ignored  in  this  part  of  tlie  work.  Once  or 
ice  indeed  he  fastens  on  passages  from  such  writers,  that  he  may 
e  capital  of  themj  but  their  main  arguments  remain  wholly 
nnoticecL  Why,  for  inst^ince,  when  he  says  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel 
that  instead  of  the  fierce  and  intolerant  temper  of  the  Son  of 
Thunder,  we  find  a  spirit  breathing  forth  nothing  but  gentleness  and 

^  ^  L  p.  200,  there  is  a  foot-noto,  •  For  the  lug^nacnts  of  apologetic  criticism  the 
f  may  be  referred  to  Canon  We«tootfc*s  work  *'  On  the  Canon,**  p*  112^139.    Dr; 
b  doea  not  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  that  Justin's  quotations  are  different  from 
text  of  our  Gospels  ;  but  he  accounts  for  his  variations  on  grounds  which  ara 
sly  imaginary.*    I  can  hardly  suppose  that  onr  anther  had  read  the  passage  to 
he  i^ers.     Otherwise  the  taat  sentence  would  donbtle^s  have  run  thnsj  *  bnt 
\  aooounta  for  his  variations  by  arg^menta  which  it  would  give  me  some  trouble  la 
Answer.' 
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love,"*^  does  he  forget  to  add  that  *' apolocfists  *'  have  pointed  to  sue 
passages  as  *' Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devd/'  as  a  refutation  of  this 
statement^ — ^passage-s  far  more  "intolerant"  than  anything  recorded 
in    the    Synoptic  Gospels  ?t      Why  again,  when     he   nssertg  that 
"allusion  i&  undoubtedly  made  to  '*  8t.  Paul  in  the  words  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, "  them  that  bold  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Ealak 
to  cast  a  stumbKngblock  before  the  eliildren  of  Israel,  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,"  J  does  he  forget  to  mention  that  St,  Paul  himself 
uses  this  same  cliapter  in  Jewish  history  as  a  warning  to  those  free- 
thinkers and  free-livers,  who  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  regardless 
of  the  scandal  which  their  conduct  might  create,  and  thus,  so  far  from 
a  direct  antagonism,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  the 
|.two  Apostles  on  this  point  ?  §     Why,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to 
'minimize,  if  not  to  deny,  the  Hebraic  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
does  he  wholly  ignore  the  investigations  of  Luthardt   and   others, 
which  (as  ''apologists**  venture  to  think)  show  that  the  whole  texture 
of  the  language  in  the  Fouiih  Gospel  is  Hebraic  ?    Why  again,  when 
he  alludes  to  "the  minuteness  of  details  "||  in  this  Gospel  as  alleged 
kin  defence  of  its  authenticity,  is  he  satisfied  with  this  mere  caricature 
of  the  "apoh^getic"'  argument  ?     Having  set  up  a  man  of  straw,  he  has 
no  diflSculty  in  knocking  him  down.     He  has  only  to  declare  that  "  the 
identification  of  an  eye-witness  by  details  is  absurd:''     It  would  have 
'teen  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  boldly  grappled  with  such  argu- 
ments as  he  might  have  found  in  Mr.  Sanday'e  book  for  instance  ; 
.argument?  founded  not  on  the  minuteness  of  details,  Vnit  on  the 
I  thorough  naturalness  with  which  the  incidents  develoj*  themselves, 


•  n,  p.  4ti. 

t  Oar  author  liitnBelf  refers  to  this  sajiu^  for  a  whoUjr  dM^jrent  purposo  later  on 
(p.  410). 

%  II.  p.  408*     Our  author  says,  '  Ifc  is  dear  that  Paul  ia  refr^rred  to  in  the  address 

f  to  the  Chiirch  of  Ephesus  :  **  And  thou  didst  try  them  which  pay  that  they  ore 

'■  Apostles  and  are  not,  and  didst  find  them  falae." '    He  Beome  to  forgiet  what  he 

himself  has  ^id  (p.  ^*Jii),  *No  zesiilt  of  oriticiBm  rests  upon  a  more  secure  basis  .  . 

than  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  was  i^Titten  in  a.d.  G8,  cy,*  ix.^  after  St.  Paurs 

i  death.    This  theory  moreover  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  one  definite  fact  r/hich 

v©  know  reepecting'  the  personal  relations  between  the  two  Apo&tles  ;  namely,  that 

t^iCjgvre  to  each  other  the  right  handf^  of  fellowship  ^Gal,  ii,  9)<    It  is  Burpriaiiig 

liherefoxe  that  this  extravagant  x^aradox  should  have  b^eu  recently  reproduced  in  on. 

[  EngliBh  review  of  high  character. 

§  1  Cor.  X.  7,  8,  14,  21.  When  the  season  of  persecution  arrived,  and  the  conAtancy 
of  Christians  was  tested  in  this  very  way,  St.  Faul^B  own  principles  would  require 
a  correspondingly  rigid  abstinence  from  oven  apparent  complicity  in  irlolatrous  rit^. 
Xhere  is  erezy  reason  therefore  to  believe  that,  if  St.  Paul  had  been  living-  when 
tlie  Apocalypse  woe  written,  he  would  have  eatpre8!»ed  himself  not  k»a  strongly  on 
thfttftf^ff  Bide.  On  the  otlier  hand  these  early  Gnostics  who  are  denounced  in  the 
Apoonlypse  seem,  lUce  their  Buccessora  in  the  ne^tt  generation,  to  have  he?d  that  a 
y  Christian  might  conform  to  Gentile  practices  in  these  matters  to  escape  persecution. 
Bt.  Paul  oombats  this  spirit  of  lioense,  then  in  its  infancy,  in  the  First  Kpiatle  to  the 
Corinthians. 
;;  II.  p.  445. 
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en  tic  subtle  and  inobtnisive  traits  of  character  which  appear  in 
thu  speakers,  on  the  local  colouriDg  which  is  inseparably  interwoven 
urith  the  narrative,  on  the  presence  of  strictly  Jewish  (as  distin- 
giiished  from  Christian)  ideas,  more  especially  Messianic  idea?,  which 
sjitnrate  the  speeches,  and  the  like.  And,  if  he  could  have  brought 
forward  any  parallel  to  all  this  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  or  could 

7en  have  shown  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  a  fiction  might 

Rvc  been  produced  in  an  age  which  (as  we  are  constantly  reminded) 
was  sing-ularly  inappreciative  and  uncritical  in  Buch  matters,  and 
which  certainly  has  not  left  any  evidence  of  a  genius  for  realism, 
for  its  highest  conception  of  romance-writing  does  not  rise  above  the 
stiffness  of  the  Clementines  or  the  extravagance  of  the  Protevan- 
gelium — if  he  could  have  done  this,  he  would  at  least  have  advanced 
his  argument  a  step.*^  Why  again,  when  he  is  emphasizing  the 
differences  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  does  he 
content  himself  with  stating  "that  some  apologetic  writers"  are 
"satisfied  by  tlie  analogies  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  exist  between 
two  works  dealing  with  a  similar  (!)  theme,"  t  without  mentioning 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  some  of  these  analogies,  as  for  instance, 
that  our  Lord  is  styled  the  Word  of   God  in  these  two   writings, 

ttd  these  alone,  of  the  New  Testament  1     He  recurs  more  than  once 

"to  the   doctrine   of  the  Logos,  as   exhibited   in   the    Gospel,   but 

ngain  he  is  silent  about  the  presence  of  this  nomenclature  in  the 

Apocalypse.  Why,  when  he  contrasts  the  Christology  of  the  Synoptic 

ospels  with  the  Christology  of  St.  John,  J  does  he  not  mention  that 
'apologists*'  quote  in  reply  our  Lord*s  words  in  Matt.  xi.  27,  sq,, 
*  A31  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ;   and  no  man 

noweth  the  Son  but  the  Father  j  neither  k  no  we  th  any  man  the 
Patlier,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  soever  the  Son  will  reveal  liim. 
Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest  **  ?  This  one  passage,  they  assei"t,  covers  the  charac- 
teristic teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  hitherto  the}^  have  not 
been  answered.  Again,  our  author  says  veiy  positively  that  "the 
Synoptics  clearly  represent  the  ministry  of  Jesus  as  having  been 
limited  to  a  single  year,  and  his  preaching  is  confined  to  Galilee  and 
Jerusalem,  where  his  career  culminates  at  the  fatal  Passover;*'  thus 

ontra*=iting  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  ''distributes  the  teaching 

f  Jesus  between  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem,  makes  it  extend 
at  least  over  three  years,  and  refers  to  three  Passovers  spent  by 
Jesus  at  Jerusalem,"  §  Why  then  does  he  not  add  that  '*  apologetic" 
writers  refer  to  such  passages  as  Matt,  xiii,  37  (comp,  Luke  xiii.  34), 

*  Otur  author  (p.  444)  npeaks  of  '  the  works  of  imagination  of  which  the  world  is 
fttU,  and  the  ain^ulftr  realism  of  many  of  which  is  reoognized  by  all.'  Is  ihia  a.  true 
fkupfiytion  of  the  world  in  the  early  Chris^tiau  ages  /  If  uot»  it  is  nothing  ti>  the 
jmrpoac. 

f  II.  jK  3S0»    **  Apolog'ists''  laj  stresi  on  the  dif'enncc  of  ihermo. 

t  U,  p.  468,  and  elsewhere.  §  II,  p.  451 
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*'  O,  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem.  .  .  ,  Iwiv  o/ten  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together''?  Here  the  expression  *'how  often/'  it  m 
contended,  obliges  us  to  postuiate  other  visits,  probably  several  visits, 
to  Jerusalem,  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  them- 
selves. And  it  may  he  suggested  also  that  the  twice- repeated  notice 
of  time  in  the  context  of  8t>  Lnkc, "  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrmv, 
and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected,"  "  I  must  walk  to-day  aiid 
to-mon'ow  and  the  day  following,*'  points  to  the  very  duration  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  as  indicated  by  the  Fourth  GospeL  If  so,  the 
coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  does  not  appear  that 
St.  Luke  himself,  while  recording  these  prophetic  words,  w^as  aware 
of  their  full  historical  import.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
lajst  point,  the  contention  of  **  apologetic "  writers  is  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Fourth  Gospel  supplies  the  key  to  historical  difficulties 
in  the  Synoptic  narratives,  wiiich  are  not  unlocked  in  the  course  of 
those  narratives  themselves,  and  this  fact  increases  their  confidence 
in  its  value  as  an  authentic  record. 

Again  :  he  refei's  several  times  to  the  Paschal  controversy  of  the 
cond  century  as  beariog  on  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  GospeL 
On  one  occasion  he  devotes  two  whole  pages  to  it.^  Why  then  docs 
he  not  mention  that  "apologetic''  wTiters  altogether  deny  what  lie 
states  to  be  absolutely  certain ;  maintaining  on  the  contrary  that 
the  Christian  Passover,  celebrated  by  the  Asiatic  Churches  on  the 
14;th  Nisan,  commemorated  not  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
but,  as  it  naturally  would,  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  and  asserting 
that  the  main  dispute  between  the  Asiatic  and  Roman  Churches  had  re- 
ference to  the  question  whether  the  commemoration  should  take  place 
always  on  the  14th  Nisan  (irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  week)  ou 
always  on  a  Friday  ?  Thus,  tViey  claim  the  Paschal  controversy  as  a 
witness  on  their  own  side.  This  view*  may  be  right  or  wrong;  but 
ina^much  as  any  person  might  read  the  unusually  full  account  of  the 
controversy  in  Eusebius  from  beginning  to  end,  without  a  suspicion 
that  the  alternative  of  the  14th  or  loth  Nisan,  as  the  day  of  the 
Crucifixion,  entered  into  the  dispute  at  all,  the  onns  2>robandi  rests 
with  our  author,  and  his  stout  assertions  were  certainly  needed  to 
supply  the  place  of  arguments. 

The  same  reticence  or  ignorance  respecting  the  arguments  of 
"apologetic'*  writers  is  noticeable  also  when  he  deals  with  the  historical 
and  geographical  allusions  in  the  Fourth  GospeL  If  by  any  chance 
he  condescends  to  discuss  a  question,  he  takes  care  to  fasten  on  the 
least  likely  solution  of  *' apologists''  {e.g,  the  identification  of  Sychar 
and  Shechem),+  omitting  altogether  to  notice  others-     But  as  a  rule. 


*  II.  p,  472  sq.  J  comp.  pp.  18G  sq.,  271. 

f  II.  p,  421.  Travellers  and  '  apologfiats '  alike  now  more  commonly  identify 
Sychar  with  the  v  ID  age  bearing  the  Anibic  name  Askar.  This  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned by  our  author.     He  says  moreover  *  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  no  such 
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he  betrays  no  knowledge  wtatever  of  his  advei^saries*  arguments. 
One  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  liis  mode  of  procedure.  Re- 
ferring to  the  interpretation  of  Siloam  as  "sent"  in  John  ix.  7,  he 
stigmatizes  this  as  *'a  distinct  error,"  because  the  word  signifies  "a 
spring,  a  fountain,  a  flow  of  water;"  and  he  adds  that  "  a  foreigner 
with  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  language  is  misled  by  the  superficial 
analogy  of  sound."  ^  Does  he  not  know  (his  Gesenius  will  teach 
Jiim  this)  that  Siloam  signifies  a  fountain,  or  rather,  an  aqueduct,  a 
conduit,  like  the  Latin  cmissarium^  because  it  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  ahalach  ''  to  send*'1  and  if  he  does  know  it,  why  has  he  left  his 
readers  entirely  in  the  dark  on  this  subject  ?  As  the  word  is  much 
Jisguised  in  its  Greek  dress  (Siloavi  for  SMloach),  the  knowledge 
of  its  derivation  is  not  unimportant,  and  '*  apologists"  claim  to  have 
this  item  of  evidence  transferred  to  tiieir  side  of  the  account.  Any 
oae  disposed  to  retaliate  upon  our  author  tor  his  habitual  reticence 
would  find  in  these  volumes,  ready  made  for  liis  purpose,  a  large 
assortment  of  convenient  phrases  ranging  from  *'  discreet  reseiTe  "  to 
*' wilful  and  deliberate  evasion."  I  do  not  intend  to  yield  to  this 
temptation.  But  the  reader  will  have  drawn  his  own  conclusions  from 
this  recklessness  of  assault  in  one  whose  own  armour  is  gaping  at 
every  joint 

But  indeed^  when  he  does  stoop  to  notice  the  arguments  of 
"  apologetic  '*  writers,  he  is  not  always  successful  in  apprehending 
their  meaning. 

Thus  he  writes  of  the  unnamed  disciple,  the  assumed  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  i — 

**  The  assumption  that  the  discijile  thus  indicated  is  John,  rests  prin- 
cipally on  the  fact  that  whilst  the  autlior  mentions  the  other  apostles,  he 
^eems  studiouely  to  avoid  directly  naming  John,  and  also  that  he  only  once 
vliatin^uishes  Johu  the  Baptist  by  the  appellation  6  (^kmricrTritj  whilst  he 
carefully  distiuguiiihes  the  two  disciplea  of  the  name  of  Judas,  and  always 
s|jeak»  of  the  Ap4>stle  Peter  aa  '  Simon  Peter,'  or  *  Peter,'  or  but  rarely  as 
*  Simon  *  only.    Without  pausing  to  consider  the  slightness  of  this  evidence, 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist  7i€ver  o?ice  distinguishes 
this  John  as  '*  the  Baptist/'  though  such  is  his  common  designation 
in  the  other  Gospels ;  and  the  only  person,  in  whom  the  omission 
would  be  natural,  is  his  namesake  John  the  son  of  Zehedee. 
Hence  **  apologists  "  lay  great  stress  on  this  fact,  as  an  evidence  all 
the  more  valuable,  because  it  lies  below  the  surface,  and  they  urge 
with  force,  that  this  subtle  indication  of  authorship  is  inconceivable 

pltce  [oa  Syohikr,  Juxdp],  and  apologetic  ingenuity  is  sererely  tuxed  to  explain  the 
difficulty/  This  i&  lUtogetbei-  uatrue.  Others  be^ide^  *  apnlogistB  ^  point  to  paaaages 
in  thu  Talmud  which  speak  of  *  the  well  of  Suchar  (or  Sochar,  or  Siuhar) ;'  «ie 
Neubauer,  "La  Geographic  du  Talmud,"  p.  WJ,  sq.  Our  author  refers  in  his  note  to 
an  artiele  by  Delitzsch,  **  Zeitachr  f,  Luth.  TheoL"  185C,  p.  240,  sq.  He  cannot  have 
read  the  artickj  for  the»e  Talmudic  references  are  its  main  purport. 
•  H,  pw  419.  t  IL  p.  423,  Bq. 
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as  the  literary  device  of  a  forger  in  the  second  century.  We  can- 
not wonder,  however,  if  our  author  considers  this  evidence  so  slight 
that  he  will  not  even  pause  upon  it,  when  he  has  altogether 
distorted  it  by  a  mis-statement  of  fact.  But  it  is  instructive  to  trace 
his  error  to  its  sourca  Turning  to  Credner,  to  whom  the  author  gives 
a  reference  in  a  footnote,  I  find  this  writer  stating  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist 

**  Has  not  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  John  the  Baptist  from  the 
Apostle  John  his  n^imcsake  even  so  much  as  once  (auch  nur  ein  einziges  Mai) 
by  the  addition  6  /SaTmcrr^ff."* 

So  then  our  author  has  stumbled  over  that  little  word  *'  nur,"  aad  his 
German  has  gone  the  way  of  his  Greek  and  his  Latin.  But  the  error 
is  instructive  from  another  point  of  view.  This  argument  happens  to 
be  a  commonpkice  of  "  apologists."  How  comes  it  then,  that  he 
was  not  set  right  by  one  or  other  of  these  many  writers,  even  if  he 
could  not  construe  Credner  s  German  ?  Clearly  this  cannot  be  the 
work  which  the  reviewers  credit  with  an  "exhaustive"  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  I  may  be  asked  indeed  to  explain  how,  on 
this  theory  of- mistaken  identity  which  I  here  put  forward,  the  work 
reviewed  by  the  critics  came  to  be  displaced  by  the  work  before  me, 
so  that  no  traces  of  the  original  remain.  But  this  I  altogether 
decline  to  do,  and  I  plead  authority  for  refusing.  "  The  mere  negative 
evidence  that  our  actual  [Supernatural  Religion]  is  not  the  work 
described  by  [the  Reviewers]  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose."  t 

3.  But  the  argument  is  strengthened  when  we  come  to  consider  a 
third  point*  "  The  author's  discussions,"  writes  our  first  reviewer, 
"are  conducted  in  a  judicial  method."  "  He  has  the  critical  faculty 
in  union  with  a  calm  spirit."  "  Calm  and  judicial  in  tone,"  is  the 
verdict  of  our  second  reviewer.  The  opinion  of  our  third  and  fourth 
reviewers  on  this  part  may  be  gathered  not  so  much  from  what  they  say 
as  from  what  they  leave  unsaid.  A  fifth  reviewer  however,  who  seems 
certainly  to  have  had  our  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  before  him,  holds 
different  language.  He  rebukes  the  author — with  wonderful  gentle- 
ness, considering  the  gravity  of  the  offence — for  "  now  and  then  losing 
patience." 

Now  whether  calmness  of  tone  can  be  said  to  distinguish  a  work  which 
bristles  with  such  epithets  as  "monstrous,""  impossible,"  "audacious," 
"  preposterous,"  "  absurd  ; "  whether  the  habit  of  reiterating  as 
axiomatic  truths  what  at  the  very  best  are  highly  precarious  hypo- 
theses— as,  for  instance,  that  Papias  did  not  refer  to  our  St.  Mark's 

•  Credner,  Einl.  I.  p.  210  *  .  .  hat  er  es  nicht  fur  nothig  gefunden,  den  Tiiufer 
Johannes  von  dem  gleichnamigen  Apostel  auch  nur  ein  einziges  Mai  durch  den 
Znsatz  6  pavriffrfis  zu  unterscheiden  (i.  6,  15, 19,  26,  28,  29,  32,  35, 41  ;  ill  23,  24, 25, 
26,  27  J  It.  1  ;  v.  38,  36  ;  x.  40,  41).* 

t  S.  R.  I.  p.  459. 
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el — do<^3  not  savour  more   of  the  vehemence  of  the  advocate 

I  of  the  impailiality  of  the  juJge,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to  decide 

I  for  himself.     But  of  the  higlJy  discreditable  practice  of  imputiog 

[corrupt  motives  to  those  who  dii3fer  from  us,  there  camiot  be  two 

^Uiiooa.      We  have  already  seen  how  a  righteous  nemesis  Las  over- 

Bii  our  author,  and  ho  has  covered  himself  with  confusion,  while 

Jy  flinging  a  charge  of  *'  falsification  "  at  another.     Unfortu- 

^wever  that  passage  docs  not  stand  alone.      I  will  not  talie 

tp  tha  reader  8  time  w^th  illustrations  of  a  practice,  of  which  we  have 

?en  more  than  enough  already.     But  there  is  one  example  which  is 

Sdently  instructive  to  deserve  quoting.     Dr.  Westcott  writes  of 

Sadilid^s  as  follows : — 

At  the  same  time,  he  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Glaucias,  who,  as  well 
IM  St,  Mark,  was  *  an  interpreter  of  St.  Peter/  ^ 

The  inverted  commas  are  given  here  as  they  appear  in  Dr  Westcott's 
I)Ook.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Dr.  Westcott  is  simply  illusti'ating 
the  statement  of  Basilides  that  Gluucias  was  an  interpreter  of  St. 
Peter  hy  the  similar  statement  of  Papias  and  others  that  St  Mark 
an  interpeter  of  the  same  apostle — a  very  innocent  piece  of  in- 
forraation,  one  would  suppose.  Ou  this  passage  however  our  author 
remark  a  : — 

•  Kow  wo  have  here  again  an  ilJuBtration  of  tl*©  same  misleading  system 
which  we  have  idready  condemned,  and  shall  further  refer  to,  in  the  intro- 
duction after  *  Glaucius *  of  the  vvorJs  *  who  m  veil   as  Sl  Mark  was  an 
interpi-eter  of  St.  Peter/     The  words  in  italics  are  the  gratuitous  addition 
ci  Cinon  Westcott  himself,  and  can  onl^'  have  l)een  hiserted  for  one  of  two 
ptirposes  :  I.  to  assert  the  iact  that  Glaucias  was  actually  an  interpreter  of 
Peter,  aa  tradition  represented  Mark  to  he  ;  or  II.  to  insinuate  to  mdeamed 
ireadent  that  Basilides  himself  acknowledged  il.irk  as  well  as  Gkucias  ns  the 
\  interpreter  of  Peter.     Wo  can  liardly  suppose  the  first  to  have  been  the 
intention,  and  wo  regret  to  be  foi'ccd  back  upon  the  second,  and   infer  that 
I  te?nptation  to  weaken  the  inferences  from  the  appeal  of  Basilides  to  the 
ttouical  Gkuoltjs,  hy  coupling  iwith  it  tbe  alluwou  to  Mark,  was  [uncou- 
'  scbuidy,  no  doubt]  too  strong  for  the  apologist."  t 

Di*.  Westcott's  honour  may  ©afely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
It  stands  far  too  high  to  be  touched  by  ineinuations  like  these*  I  only 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  author  has  removed  Dr.  Westcott's 
inverted  commas,  and  then  founded  on  the  passage  so  manipulated  a 
charge  of  unfair  dealing,  which  could  only  be  sustained  in  theii- 
absence,  and  which  even  then  no  one  but  himself  would  have  thought 
of,    1  will  not  retort  upon  our  author  the  charge  of  "  deliberate 


•  Caoon,  p.  ^04,     The  worda  of  Clement  (Strom,  yil*  17)  to  which  Dr,  Wc8tc«*i 
ieCer«s  arc  :  Ka^rep  A  Ba^iAcft^i,  kop  rAawdav  ^iri7pd<^«u  5t5(iaKftAo»'j  vs  uSfx<ii<Hif  ajpro^ 

t  S.  R-  IL  p.  44,  sq.      Tho   worvls   which  I  have   enclosed   in  brackets   wet© 
I  in  the  2nd  edition.     A  frank  withdrawal  woald  have  b«an  worth  someHilng ; 
hvit  thk  ixifi«!rtion  only  aggravates  the  offence. 
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falsificatltiD/*  wljicli  he  so  freely  levels  at  others,  for*I  do  not  believe 
that  he  had  any  such  intention.  The  lesson  suggested  by  this 
tighly  characteristic  passage  is  of  another  kind.  It  exemplifies  the 
elaborate  looseness  which  pervades  the  critical  portion  of  this  book. 
It  illustrates  the  author's  inability 'to  look  at  things  in  a  Btraight- 
foi'ward  way.  It  emphasises  more  especially  the  suspicious  temper 
of  the  work,  which  makes  it,  as  even  a  favourable  reviewer  has  said, 
''  painfully  sceptical  ** — a  temper  which  must  necessariiy  vitiate  all 
the  processes  of  criticism,  and  which,  if  freely  humoured  elsewhere, 
would  render  life  intolerable  and  history  impossible. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  end  the  author  proposed  to  attain  by 
all  this  literary  browlwatiug.  In  the  course  of  my  examina- 
ition  I  shall  be  constrained  to  adopt  many  a  view  which  hiis  been 
denounced  beforehand  fis  impossible  and  absurd ;  and  1  shall  give  my 
reasons  for  doing  so.  If  by  an  "apologist"  is  meant  one  who  knows  that 
Tic  owes  everything  w]»ich  is  best  and  truest  in  btmsclf'to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity ^not  the  Christless  Christianity  which  alone  our 
author  would  spare,  the  works  with  the  mainspring  broken,  but  the 
Christianity  of  tlie  Apostles  and  Evangelists — who  believes  that  its 
doctrines,  its  sanctions,  and  its  hopes,  are  truths  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  wellbeing  of  mankind,  and  who,  knowing  and  believing 
all  this,  is  ready  to  use  in  its  defence  such  abilities  as  he  has,  then  a 
raan  may  be  proud  to  take  even  the  lowest  place  among  the  ranks  of 
*'  apologists,"  and  to  brave  any  insinuations  of  dishonesty  which  an 
anonymous  critic  may  fling  at  him. 

There  is  however  another  more  subtle  mode  of  intimidation  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  these  volumes.  Long  lists  of  references 
nre  given  in  the  note:^,  to  modern  critics  who  (as  the  reader  would  infer 
from  the  mode  of  reference)  support  the  views  mentioned  or  adopted 
■by  tlie  author  ui  tlie  text.  I  have  verified  these  references  in  one  or 
two  coses,  and  have  found  that  several  writers,  at  all  events,  do  not 
hold  the  opinions  to  which  their  names  are  attached.  But,  under 
any  circumstances,  these  lists  will  not  fetter  the  juilgment  of  any 
thoughtful  mind.  It  is  strange  indeed,  that  a  writer  wlio  denounces  so 
strongly  the  influence  of  autliority  as  represented  by  tradition,  should 
be  anxious  to  impose  on  his  readers  another  less  honourable  yoke. 
There  is  at  least  a  presumption  (though  in  individual  cases  it  may 
prove  false  on  examination)  that  the  historical  sense  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  centuries  is  larger  and  truer  than  the  critical  insiglit  of  a 
t;ection  of  men  in  one  late  hidf  century.  The  idols  of  our  cave  never 
present  themselves  in  a  more  alluring  form  than  when  they  appear 
a.%  the  "spirit  of  the  age,"  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  resist  the 
fallacies  of  past  times,  but  it  is  most  difficult  to  escape  the  infection 
of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  I  ask  myself^  for 
instance,  whether  one  who  lived  in  the  age  of  the  rabbis  would  have 
been  altogether  right  in  resigning  himself  to  the  immediate  current 
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if  intellectual  thought,  because  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  that  it  was 
'»ettiog  strongly  in  one  direction, 

Tliis  comparison  is  not  without  its  use.  Here  were  men  eminently 
rned,  painstaking,  minute;  eminently  ingenious  also,  and  in  a 
rtain  sense,  eminently  critical  In  accumulating  and  assorting 
facts — such  facts  as  lay  within  their  reach — and  in  the  general 
oroughness  of  their  work,  the  rabbis  of  Jewish  exegesis  might  well 
ar  comparison  with  the  rabbis  of  neologian  criticism.  Tliey  reigned 
supreme  in  their  own  circles  for  a  time ;  their  work  has  not  been 
without  its  fruits ;  many  useful  suggestions  have  gone  to  swell  the 
intellectualand  moral  inheritance  of  later  ages;  but  their  characteristic 
teaching,  which  they  themselves  would  have  regarded  ae  their  chief 
claim  to  immortality,  has  long  since  been  consigned  to  obli^^on. 
It  might  be  minute  and  searching,  but  it  was  conceived  in  a  false 
vein ;  it  was  essentially  unhistorical,  and  therefore  it  could  not  live. 
The  modem  negative  school  of  criticism  seeras  to  me  to  be  equally 
perverse  and  unreal,  though  in  a  different  way;  and  therefore  I 
anticipate  for  it  the  same  fate. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  alluding  to  an  eccentric  work  of  rationalizing 

tendencies  written  by  an  English  scholar,  and  using  M.  Renan  as  his 

mouthpiece,  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  an  extravagance  of  this  sort 

could  never  have  come  from  Germany  where  there  is  a  great  foitre  of 

critical  opinion  conttolling  a  learned  man*9  vagaries,  and  keeping  him 

raight"  *     I  confess  that  my  experiences  of  the  critical  literature 

of  Germany  have  not  been  so  fortunate.     It  would  be  difficult,  I  think, 

to  6nd  among  English  scholars  any  parallel  to  the  mass  of  absurdities; 

which  several  intelligent  and  very  learned  German  critics  have  con- 

ipired   to  heap  upon  two  simple  names  in  the  Philippian  Epistle, 

luodia  and  S}Tityche ;  first,  Baur  suggesting  that  the  pivot  of  the 

Epistle,  which  has  a  conciliatory  tendency,  is  the  mention  of  Clement, 

a  mythical  or  almost  mythical  person,  who  represents  the  union  of  the 

Petrine  and  Paidine  parties  in  the  Church  ;t  then  Schwegler,  carry- 

the  theory  a  step  further,  and  declaring  that  the  two  names, 

luodia  and  Syntyche,  actually  represent  these  two  parties,  while  the 

true  yoke-fellow  is  St.  Peter  himself ;  \   then  Volkmar,  improving  the 

fOccasion^  and  showing  that  this  fact  is  indicated  in  their  very  names, 

luodia   or    "  Rightway,"     and    Syntyche    or    ''  Consort,"    denoting 

ively  the  orthodoxy  of  the  one  pai*ty  and  the  incorporation  of 

e  other  ;§  lastly,  Hitzig  lamenting  that  interpreters  of  the  New 

Testament  are  not  more  tlioroughly  imbued  with  the  language  and 

of  the  Old,  and  maintaining  that  these  two  names  are  repro- 

iuctions  of  the  patriarchs  Asher  and   Gad — their  sex  having  been 

langed  in  the  transition  fiom  one  language  to  another^ — and  represent 


*  *♦  EiULjs  in  Critidflm,"  p.  57. 
X  '^Nacluipost.  Zeitalter,"  II.  p.  135. 
f  "Thcolog.  Jiibrb."  XV.  p.  311,  gq.,  XTI.  p, 
VOL.  XXV.  C 


t  •*  Paulas;'  p.  469,  sq.  (1st  ed), 
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ilie  Greek  and  Romaa  elementa  in  the  Church,  while  the  Epistle  to  the 
I  Philippians  itself  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus  *  Whea 
l*therefore  I  find  oui'  author  supporting  some  of  his  more  important 
ijudgments  by  the  authority  of  **  Hitzig,  Volkmar  and  others,"  or  of 
I  *'  Volkmar  and  others/'  t  I  have  mj  own  opinion  of  the  weight  which 
l^uch  names  ^ould  cairy  with  them. 

[.  It  is  not  however  against  the  eccentricities  of  individuals,  exccfpt 
1^0  far  as  these  can  be  charged  to  a  vicious  atmosphere  and  training, 
l^hat  I  would  rest  the  chief  stress  of  my  complaint.  The  whole  tone 
l^nd  spirit  of  the  school  in  its  excess  of  scepticism  must,  I  venture  to  - 
l.tiunk,  be  £^tal  to  the  ends  of  true  criticism,  A  reviewer  of  I 
|*f' Supernatural  Religion"  compares  the  authors  handling  of  the 
I  reconstructive  efforts  of  certain  conservative  critics  regarding  the 
I  J'ourth  Gospel  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  objections  to  Niebuhr's  "  equally 
I  arbitrary  recotistruotion  of  early  Roman  history."  From  one  point  of 
'  view  this  campaiison  is  instructive.     We  have  no  means  of  testing 

the  value  of  that  eminent  writers  negative  criticisms  of  early  Roman 
L  histoiy.  But  where  add  itional  knowledge  has  enabled  us  to  apply  a  t^st 
I  io  his  opinions,  ibs,  tor  instance,  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the 
I  Bgyptiau  hieroglyphic  language,  we  find  that  his  scepticism  led 
I  bim  signally  astray.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  because  the 
I  sceptical  spirit  has  its  proper  function  in  scientific  inquiry  (though 

even  hem  ila  excesses  will  often  impede  progress),  therefore  its 
L  exercise  is  equally  useful  and  equally  free  from  danger  in  tlie  domain 
I  of  criticism*  A  moment's  reflection  however  will  show  that  the  cases 
I  are  wholly  different.  In  whatever  relates  to  morals  and  history— in 
I  short,  to  human  life  in  all  its  developments — where  mathemancai  or 
I  scientific  demonatration  is  impossible,  and  where  consequently  every- 
I  thing  depends  on  the  even  balance  of  the  judicial  faculties,  scepticism 
f  must  be  at  least  as  fatal  to  the  truth  as  credulity. 

The  author  of  *' Supernatural  Religion"  proposes  to  himself  the 

L  task  of  demonstrating  that  the  miraculous  element  in  Christianity 

f  is  a  delusion*     The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.     The  first  part 

undertakes  to  prove  that  miracles  are  not  only  liighiy  improbable, 

but  antecedently  incredible,  so  that   no  amount   of  testimony  can 

I       *  **Zur  Kritik  PauUidiicher  Brief e/"    Leipzig.    1870,    Tlie  author's  ooncluidomi 
i    are  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  H*ibrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  AnneniRii  languages. 

The  learning  of  this  curious  pamphlut  ke4?ps  pace  with  its  absurdity.  If  the  reader 
,  IB  dispoeed  to  think  that  this  writer  must  be  laugking  in  hia  sleeve  at  the  methods  of 
I  the  modem  UGhDol  to  which  he  belougiB,  he  is  checked  by  the  obviously  serious  tone 
I  of  the  whole  dkcusdon.  Indeed  it  is  altogether  in  keeping  with  Hitzig's  critical 
I  disooveries  elsewhere.  To  this  same  critic  we  owe  the  Buggettion,  that  the  name  of 
■  the  fabuliet  ^sop  ts  derived  from  Solomon*3  "  hys^^op  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall/' 
Kings  iv.  33  :  '*  Die  Spriiche  Salomo'a/'  p.  ivi.,  sq, 
\  E.fj.  respecting  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judith,  on  whiah  depends  the  outheii' 

tidty  of  Clement's  Epistle  (L  p,  tT2)^  the  date  of  CelauB  (II.  p,  228),  etc. 
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I  the  objections  to  tlietn.     As  a  subsidiary  aim,  he  endeavours 

to  show  that  the  sort  of  evidencse,  which,  under  the  most  favourable 

di^eumstaiices  vre  should  be  likely  to  obtaia  in  the  early  Christian 

agBiy  ought  not  to  inspire  confidence*     The  second  and  third  paiiia 

are  ocrcupied  in  examining  the  actual  witnesses  themselres,  that  is, 

the  four  Gospel* ;  the  second  being  devoted  to  the  Synoptists,  and 

tkird  to  St.  John.     The  main  contention  is  that  the  four  Gospels 

ely  devoid  of  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  their  date 

and  authorship,  considering  the  momentous  import  of  their  contents. 

These  portions  of  the  work  therefore  are  chiefly  occupied  in  examin- 

ling  the  external  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  and    genuineness 

I  «f  the  Qoipela.     In  the  case  of  St  John  the  inteitial  character  of  the 

document  is  likewise  subjected  to  examination. 

Obviou&ly,  if  the  author  has  established  his  conclusions  in  the  first 
part,  the  second  and  third  are  altogether  superfluous.  It  is  some- 
what strange  therefore,  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
work  should  be  devoted  to  this  needless  task.  Impressed,  as  it 
wottld  seem,  by  the  elaboration  o(  these  portions,  reviewers  have 
smgled  them  out  for  special  praise,  even  when  they  have  condemned 
the  tirst  as  unsatisfactoiy.  With  this  estimate  of  their  value  I  find 
myself  altogether  unable  to  agree  ;  and  in  the  articles  which  will 
JWow^  I  hope  to  give  my  reasons  for  dissenting.  Regarded  as  a 
hiodbook  of  the  critical  fallacies  of  the  modern  destructive  school, 
*•  Supematm'al  Religion"  well  deserves  examination, 

For  this  reason  I  shall  hereafter  occupy  myself  solely  with  the  two 
latter  portions  of  the  work,  and  more  especially  with  the  external 
►  €?rideuces  of  the  Gospels  ;  but  there  is  one  point,  afiecting  the  main 
question  at  issue,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Any 
one  who,  with  the  arguments  of  the  first  part  fresh  in  his  memory, 
will  turn  to  the  final  chapter,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  confession 
of  faith,  must  be  stnick  with  the  startling  dislocation  between  the 
principles  from  which  the  work  starts  and  the  manifesto  with  which 
it  concludes.  Our  author  has  eliminated,  as  he  believes,  the  miiia* 
culous  or  supernatural  element  from  the  Gospel.  He  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  "  Eccleaiaatioal  Christianity,"  by  which  stmnge 
phrase  is  meajit  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 
He  will  not  even  hear  of  a  future  life  with  its  hopes  and  fears.*  He 
will  purge  the  Gospel  of  all  "  dogmas/'  and  will  present  it  as  an 
ethical  system  alone.  The  extreme  beauty,  I  might  almost  say  the 
absdute  perfection,  of  Christ's  moral  teaching,  f  he  not  only  allows, 
but  insijits  upon*  *' iforality/^  he  adds,  "was  the  essence  of  his 
system;  theology  was  an  after-thought.";  And  yet  almost  in  the 
same  breath  he  adopts  as  his  "  two  fundamental  principles.  Love  to 
Ood  and  love  to  man."  He  commends  a  "  morality  based  upon  the 
I  tamest  and  intelligent  acceptance  of  Divine  Law,  and  perfect  recog* 
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nitioD  of  tbe  brotherhood  of  man/*  as  '*  the  highest  coDceivable  by 
Vhumanity.*'*     He  speaks  of  the  "purity  of  heart  which  alone  *  sees 
God/"t     He  enforces  the  necessity  of  "risiog  to  higher  conceptions 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  Being    ....     whose  laws 
of  wondrous  comprehensiveness  and  perfection  we  ever  perceive  in 
r  operation  around  ns."  \     All  this  is  well  said,  hut  is  it  consistent  ? 
I  This  universal  "  brotherljood  of  man,**  what  is  it  but  a  *'  dogma  "  of 
I  the  most  comprehensive  application  ?     This  "  Love  to  God  "  springing- 
[from  the  apprehension  of  a  "wondrous  perfection/'  and  the  recog- 
nition of  an  •*  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  Being/* — in  short,  this 
belief  in  a  Heavenly  Father,  which  on  anyahowing  was  the  fandaraental 
axiom  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  and  which  our  author  thus  accepts  as 
a  cardinal  aiticle  in  his  own  creed, — what  is  it  but  a  theological 
proposition  of  the  most  overwhelming  import,  before  wluch  all  other 
'  dogmas  '*  sink  into  insignificance  ? 

And  what  room,  we  are  forced  to  ask,  has  he  left  for  such'  a 

dogma?     In  the  first  portion   of  the  work  our   author  has  been 

.careful  not  to  define  his  position.     He  has  studiously  avoided  com- 

Imitting  himself    to   a   belief   in   a  universal   Father   or   a   moral 

f  Governor,  or  even  in  a  Personal  God.     If  he  had  done  so,  he  would 

[have  tied  his  hands  at  once.     Very  much  of  the  reasoning  which  he 

brings  forward  against  the  miraculous  element  in   Christianity  in 

answer  to'Dr*  Mozley  and  Dean  Mansel,  falls  to  the  ground  when 

this  proposition  is  assumed.     His  arguments  prove  nothing,  because 

they  prove  too  much  ;  for  they  are  e<{ually  efficacious,  or  equally 

ineflScacious,  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  providence  or  of  human 

responsibility,  as  they  are  against  the  resuiTection  of  Christ,     The 

'truth  is,  that  when  our  author  closes  his  work,  he  cannot  face  thc^ 

conclusions  to  which  his  premisses  would  inevitably  lead  him.     They 

are  too  startUng  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  his  readers,  in  their  naked 

[deformity;    and  with  a  noble  inconsistency  he  clutches    at    these 

**  dogmas"  to  save  himself  from  sinking  into  the  abyss  of  moral 

f  scepticism. 

Mr.  J,  S.  MiU's  inexorable  logic  may  not  be  without  its  use,  as 
holding  up  the  mirror  to  such  inconsistency.     On  his  own  narrow 
premisses  this  eminent  logician  builds  up  his  ovm  narrow  conclu- 
sions with  renioiijelefis  rigour.     Our  author  in  his  first  part  adopts 
this  same  narrow  basis,  and  truly  enough  finds  no  resting-place  for 
I  Christianity  upon  it,  as  indeed  there  is  none  for  any  theory  of  a     | 
>  providential  government.     But  at  the  conclusion  he  tacitly  and  (as     • 
[it  would  seem)  quite  unconsciously  assumes  a  much  wider  standing- 
iground.     If  he  batl  not  done  so,  he  himself  would  have  been  edged 
'^ft'  his  footing,  and  hurled  down  the  precipice.     A  whole  pack  of 
"pursuing  wolves "§  is  upon  him,  far  more  ravenous  than  any  which 
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the  path  of  the  believers  in  revelation  ;  and  he  has  left  himself 
•shelter.     If  he  had  commenced  by  defining  what  he  meant  by 
**  Nature*'  and  ** Supernatural/'  he  might  have  avoided  this  incon- 
sistency, though  he  must  have  sacrificed  much  of  his  argument  to 
i>ave  his  creed.     As  it  is,  he  has  unconsciouslj  juggled  with  two 
senses  of  Nature.     Nature  in  the  first  part,  where  he  is  arguing 
miracles,  is  the  aggregate  of  external  phenomena^ — the  same 
Tature  against  which   Mr.   Mill  prefers  his  terrible  indictment  for 
cruelty  and  injustice.     But  Nature  in  the  concluding  chapter 
'  involves  the  idea  of  a  moral  Governor  and  a  beneficent  Father ;  and 
this  idea  can  only  be  introduced  by  opening  flood-gates  of  thought 
irhich  refuse  to  be  closed  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  necessary  to 
tar  the  admission  of  the  miraculoua    Our  author  has  ranged  himself 
unconsciously  with  the  **  intuitive  philosophers,*'  of  whom  Mr.  Mill 
tiSpeaks  so  scornfully.     He  has  appealed,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
Ibe  aware  of  it»  to  the  inner  consciousness  of  man,  to  ih%  instincts  and 
f^ravings  of  humanity,  to  interpret  and  supplement  the  teachings  of 
external  Nature ;  and  he   is  altogether  unaware  how  large  a  con- 
cession he  has  made  to  believers  in  revelation  by  so  doing. 

Even  though  we  should  close  our  eyes  to  all  other  considerations,  it 

i«  vain  to  ignore  the  inevitable  moral  consequences  which  flow  from 

this  mode  of  reasoning ;    for  they  arc   becoming  every  day  more 

apparent.      The   demand   is  made   that  we   should    abandon   our 

Christianity  on  grounds  whidi  logically  involve  the  abandonment  of 

\  aoy  belief  in  the  providential  government  of  the  world  and  in  the 

^tnor^  responsibility  of  man.     Young  men  are  apt  to  be  far  more 

logical  than  their  eiders.  Older  persons  are  taught  by  long  experience 

to   distrust   the   adequacy   of  their  premisses :   consciously   or  un- 

l  consciously ,  they  supplement  the  narrow  conclusions  of  their  logic  by 

ilarger  lessons  learnt  from  human  life  or  from  their  own  heail.     But 

'  generally  speaking,  the  young  man  has  no  such  distrust*    His  teacher 

has    appealed   to    Nature,    and    to    Nature    he    sball    go.      The 

teacher  becomes  frightened,  struggles  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  speaks 

of  '*  an  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  Being  ;  '*  hut  the  pupil  insolently 

points  out  how 

Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw, 

With  rarin,  shrieks  against  hia  creed. 

The  teacher  nrges,  "  All  that  is  consistent  with  wise  and  omnipotent 
Law  b  prospered  and  brought  to  perfection  :  **  *  and  the  pupil  replies : 
*'  You  have  limited  my  horizon  to  this  life,  and  in  this  life  the  facts  do 
not  verify  your  statement,**  The  teacher  says,  Believe  that  you — 
jron  personally — "are  eternally  caied  for  and  governed  by  an  omni- 
present immutable  power  for  which  nothing  is  tod  great,  nothing  too 
insignificant,''!  The  pupil  says:  "My  Christianity  did  show  me 
how  this  was  possible ;  but  with  my  Christianity  I  have  cast  it  away 
la  A  delusion*     I  could  not  stop  short  at  this  i)oint  consistently  with 

•  U.  p.  492.  t  /fr- 
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the  principles  you  have  laid  down  for  my  guidance.  I  have  done  as 
you  told  me  to  do ;  I-  have  '  ratified  the  fiat  which  maintains  the 
order  of  Nature/*  and  I  find  Nature  wholly 

Careless  of  the  single  life. 

I  will  therefore  please  myself  henceforth."  The  teacher  speaks  of 
"  the  purity  which  alone  sees  God  '* ;  and  to  h^  the  expression  has 
a  real  meaning,  for  his  mind  is  unconsciously  saturated  with  idea& 
which  he  has  certainly  not  learnt  from  his  adopted  philosophy :  but 
to  the  pupil  it  has  lost  its  articulate  utterance,  and  is  no  better  than 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Hence  the  pupil,  having  thrown 
off  his  Christianity,  too  often  follows  out  the  principles  of  his  teacher 
to  their  logical  conclusions,  and  divests  himself  also  of  moral  restraints,, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  convenient  or  necessary  for  him/to  submit 
to  them.  Happily  this  has  npt  been  the  case  hitherto  in  the  large 
majority  of  instances.  The  permanence  of  habits  formed  in  a  nobler 
school  of  teaching,  the  abiding  presence  of  a  loftier  ideal  not  derived 
firom  this  new  philosophy,  and  (we  may  add  also)  the  voice  of  an 
inward  witness  whose  authority  is  denied,  but  whose  warnings 
nevertheless  compel  a  hearing,  all  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  men'» 
conduct  above  their  principles.  The  full  moral  consequences  of 
the  teaching  would  only  then  be  seen,  if  ever  a  generation  should 
^row  up,  moulded  altogether  under  its  influences. 

'^VLj^  492. 

J.  B.  LlGHTTOOT. 
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LIFE  is  a  tissue  of  mysteries  One  is,  that  if  the  feelings  be 
touched  the  palate  never  complains.  An  egg^  hard-boiled  over 
the  fire  of  the  affections,  outdoes  an  omelette  by  Savarin.  A  haJf* 
piDt  of  schnapps  poured  into  an  earthem  mug  by  the  hand  of  the 
affections,  has  a  finer  aroma  than  old  wino  in  crystal  goblets,  less 
finely  presented.  Or  what  rude  bench,  cushioned  by  the  emotions, 
is  not  softer  than  satin  and  eider-down?  The  spiritual  not  only 
commands  the  sensual — it  may  be  said  to  create  it.  The  banquets 
of  the  gods  are  divine  only  in  so  far  as  they  harmonize  the  two. 
This  is  the  whole  secret  of  nectar  and  ambrosia* 

The  theme  so  expands  bcneatfi  the  pen,  that  we  were  beat  bring  it 
to  a  head  at  once.  Suffice  it  introduces  us  to  the  modest  establish- 
ment of  Frau  Schmidt,  just  Ijeyond  the  outer  droschky  limits :  a 
favoiurite  resort  of  mine,  though  better  beer,  eaf^ier  chaii's,  and  more 
accessible  sites  be  discoverable  eUewhere.  I  cannot  baffte  the 
reader's  insight — the  outweighiug  attraction  is  Frau  Schmidt  herself. 
Yet  she  is  not  a  widow, — nay.  she  is  fonder  of  her  husband  than  is 
the  case  with  most  Saicon  ivomen  :  and  he  is  roiiUy  quite  a  fine 
fellow.  Moreover,  her  pei-aonal  charms  are  not  bewildering*  She 
appears  before  us  a  grey-clad  little  woman,  with  plain,  pleafiant, 
patient  visage  and  low,  respectful  voice  :  she  puts  down  our  schoppen 
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of  beer  on  our  aocuBtomed  table  near  the  window,  smiles  a  neutral- 
tinted  little  smile  of  welcome  ;  and  we  pass  the  corapliraents  of  the 
day.  Twice  or  thrice  during  our  stay  she  returns  to  chat  with  us  ; 
and  her  big,  grave,  reticent  husband  stands  beside  her,  and  puts  lu  a 
rumbling  word  or  two.  Anon  they  are  off  to  serve  their  other 
aistomers^mostly  common  workmen  out  of  the  street,  thirsty,  rough 
fellows,  with  marvellous  garments  and  manners.  Evidently,  the  spell 
that  di-aws  us  hither  is  one  which  works  beneath  the  surface.  Well, 
we  are  not  going  to  draw  aside  the  veil  just  yet.  Let  us  first  discuss 
our  meditative  beer :  in  the  dregs  of  the  last  glass,  perhaps,  we  shall 
find  the  secret  revealed. 

From  our  window  is  a  view  of  the  river  and  the  town.  A  tree 
rustles  in  the  little  front-yard  :  beyond  curves  a  dusty  stretch  of 
road.  It  is  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  have  the  room  almost 
to  ourselves.  Till  sunset  we  will  sip,  and  muse,  and  moralize,  and 
hold  converse  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  Gambriuus.  Miglity, 
indeed,  is  he !  Kings  and  emperors  may  talk,  but  to  Gambrinus 
belongs  the  true  fealty  of  Germans.  We  have  only  eulogy  far  him 
— ^bis  IB  a  spell  to  disaroi  ill*nature*s  self.  He  is  author  of  the  most 
genial  liquor  in  the  world  ;  his  whoJesome  soul  bubbles  in  cver}^ 
foaming  glass  of  it.  We  could  have  forgiven  Esau,  had  he  yielded 
his  birtli right  for  a  glass  of  German  beer;  nor  would  himself  have 
regretted  the  exchange. 

Try  we  a  mouthful  or  two  ;  how  fresh,  how  wholesomely  bitter^ — 
the  texture  how  fine  and  frothy:  mark  the  delicate  film  it  leaves 
upon  the  glass.  Lighter  than  English  ale,  of  a  less  pronounced  but 
more  lastingly  agreeable  flavour  ;  we  tire  of  it  no  more  than  of  bread. 
We  may  drink  it  by  the  gallon  ;  and  yet  a  little  will  go  a  long  way.  It 

Lfieem.^i  not  a  foreign  substance,  but  makes  itself  immediately  at  home. 

I  In  colour  it  raoges  from  brightest  amber  to  deepest  Vandyke  brown, 
and  in  strength  from  potent  Nuremberg  to  airy  Bohemian.     It  is 

■  both  food  and  drink  to  many  a  poor  devil,  whose  stomach  it  can 
flatter  into  hypothecating  a  meah  To  be  sure,  an  unwelcome  tlabbi- 
ness  and  flatulence  will,  in  the  long  run,  reveal  the  deception. 
Rightly  used,  howcver^t  makes  thirst  a  luxury. 

This  liquor  can  be  neither  brewed  nor  exported  beyond  the 
Fatherland ;  nay,  a  journey  of  but  a  few  miles  from  its  birthplace 

.impairs  its  integrity.  Why — is  a  romautic  and  poetical  enigma.  In 
America  the  brewing  is  more  elaborate  and  careful,  but  the  result  is 
nervous  and  heady.     The  broad  Gambrinian  smilo  becomes  a  wiry 

-  grin,  or  even  a  sour  dyspeptic  grimace.     If  exported,  no  matter  with 

r  what  care  of  cork  and  tinfoil,  ere  it  can  reach  its  destination  some 
subtle  magic  has  conjured  away  the  better  part  of  it     Ei  ccelum  et 

L  unima'm  rtiutat.     Gambrinus  has  laid  a  charm  upon  it ;  it  is  the 

r  life-blood  of  the  country,  and  shall  not  flow  or  rise  in  alien  veins. 
A  profound  political  tnith  is  symbolized  here,  if  we  would  but  see 
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il;*it  elucidates  the  subject  of  emigration  and  the  effect  of  locality 
on  t-emperament.     The  varieties  of  German  beer  are  innumerable  ; 
e^oh  tastes  best  on  the  spot  where  it  was  brewed;  and  eacTi  has  its 
supporters  as  against  all  others.     Now,  the  Berlin  Government  seems 
desirous  of  proving  (what  we  Americans  have  already  proved  to  the 
world's  satisfaction,  if  not  to  our  own),  that  people  liv-ing,  no  matter 
how  far  apart  and  under  what  different  circumstanceB,  may  be  united 
in  raind,  sentiment,  and  disposition  as  one  man.     To  this  end,  what 
method  raoro  effective  tlian  to  ordain  a  universal  beer,  and  forbid  the 
brewing  or  drinking  of  any  other?     Condense  into  one  the  many 
inconsiderable  principalities  of  Gambrinus.     True,  though  men  can 
apparently  be  induced  by  the  proper  argimients  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  whatever  political  or  moral   exigencies,  beer  is  of  a 
more  intractable  temper,  and  persists  in  being  different  in  different 
places.     But  surely  Prince  Bismarck,  who  can  do  so  much,  will  not  be 
beaten  by  a  beverage  :  the  difBculty  will  be  ultimately  overcome,  if 
military  discipline  and  legislation  be  worth  anything.     Two  alterna- 
tives suggest   themselves  at  once.     The  first,  to  create  a  uniform 
climate,  soil,  and  water  throughout  the  Fatherland — not  an  impossi- 
bility to  German  science,  I  should  suppose :-— the  second,  to  brew  the 
l»eer  nowhere  save  in  Berlin,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.     Berlin 
would  thus  be  secure  of  becoming  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the 
empire  ;  and  if,  as  is  believed,  Germans  are  Germans  by  virtue  of 
the  beer  they  drink,  if  all  drank  the  same  beer,  of  course  they  all 
would  become  the  same  Germans. 

Moreover,  if  this  may  be  done  with  the  nation,  wliy  not  apply  the 
principle  to  the  individual  ?  A  nation  is  but  a  larger,  completer 
man  ;  and  if  a  nation  may  be  concentrated  at  a  single  point,  as 
Berlin  ;  why  not  concentrate  the  persons  composing  it  into  a  single 
individual,  as  Bismarck  ?  Having  swallowed  his  countrymeri,  the 
Prince  could  thereafter  legislate  to  please  himself:  and  might 
ultimately  proceed  to  swallow  himself  into  a  universal  atom. 

Pending  these  improvements,  we  are  consoled  vni\i  the  reflection 
that  there  are  advantages  connected  v^*ith  the  undigested  form 
impressed  upon  men  and  states  by  their  original  creator  ;  for 
^example,  there  is  much  entertainment  in  the  discussions  between 
arious  beer-cliques  as  to  the  merit  of  their  respective  beverages, 
ixons,  like  other  people,  most  enjoy  disputes  the  least  important 
and  luljustable.  A  per^^erse  instinct,  no  doubt,  but  universal,  is  that 
asserting  the  worth  of  our  own  opinion  and  individuality  against 
comers.  It  remains  to  hope,  that  Saxony,  and  Germany  with  her 
— leading  the  world  in  other  departments  of  civilization — may  before 
on^.  resolve  themselves  into  a  homogeneous  mass^ — ^according  to 
lights,  the  only  true  form  of  union. 
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Another  pull  at  our  scboppen ;  we  must  avoid  o^er-heating  ourselvea 
with  trauscendental  controversy.  The  geuius  of  beer  is  peaceful  ; 
and  there  is  a  raild  mh  obtrusive  efficacy  about  it  which  is  a  marvel' 
in  its  way,  The  flavour,  although  higldy  agreeable,  does  not  take 
the  palate  captive,  but  introduces  iteelf  like  a  friend  of  old-standing; 
the  liquor  glides  softly  through  the  portals  of  the  gnllet,  and  grows 
ever  more  good-humoured  on  the  way  down.  We  swallow  a  nioutli- 
ful  or  two,  and  then  put  down  the  glass  to  pause  and  meditate 
The  eifect  upon  thoughts  is  peculiar  and  grateful  It  gently  anoints 
them,  so  that  they  move  more  noiselessly  and  sleekly,  getting  over 
much  ground  with  little  jar.  It  draws  a  transparent  screen  between 
us  and  our  mental  processes — as  a  window  shuts  out  the  noise  of  the 
street  without  obstructiug  our  view  of  what  is  going  ou.  Upon  this 
scieen  arc  projected  luxurious  fancies,  coming  and  going  we  know 
not  wheuce  or  whither,  and  we  become  lost  in  following  them. 
Slight  matters  acquire  largo  interest ;  with  what  profound  specula- 
tion do  we  mark  the  course  of  yonder  leaf  earthwards  floating  fron\ 
its  twig,  overweighted  by  the  consideration  we  have  bestowed  on  it* 
The  striking  of  a  church  clock,  a  mile  away,  echoes  through  vast 
halls  of  arched  phantasy.  The  babble  of  tliuse  good  people  at  a 
neighbouring  table  foregoes  distinctive  utteranc<^,  and  is  resolved  inta 
a  dreamy  refrain.  Our  own  voices  seem  to  come  from  far  away ;  our 
prosaic  thoughts  take  on  the  hues  of  poetry  and  romance.  We  seem 
to  chant  rather  than  speak  our  sentences>  and  perceive  a  subtle 
meloily  in  them.  We  feel  comfortable,  peaceful,  yet  heroic  and 
strong ;  surely  there  is  somewhat  superb  and  giand  about  us,  which, 
till  now,  has  been  but  half  appreciated.  We  sit  full-orbed  and 
complete,  and  regard  our  fellow-men  with  a  sweet-tempered  contempt 
of  superiority. 

That  peculiar  kind  of  friendliness  and  sociability  which  disiin- 
guishes  Saxons  would  soon  languish  if  deprived  of  its  inspiring  beer. 
As  sun  to  earth  is  their  beer  to  them — the  source  of  their  vitality. 
Colourless  and  bloodless  enough  were  they  without  it.  If  Gambrinua 
may  not  be  said  (such  an  assertion  would  indeed  be  treasonable)  to 
be  Germany's  immediate  sovereigii,  he  at  least  renders  her  worth 
being  sovereign  over.  It  is  well  to  make  slaves  and  puppets  of  men, 
but  he  also  deserves  credit  who  gives  the  puppet  a  soul  to  be 
enslaved  with. 

Happy  Saxons !  have  they  themselves  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  part  beer  plays  In  theii*  economy — of  the  degree  to  which  their 
ideas  and  acts  are  steeped  in  it  ?  Only  Germans  can  properly  bo 
said  to  possess  a  national  drink  \  beer  takes  with  them  the  place  of 
all  other  beverages  ;  an  American  bar,  with  its  myriad  eye-openers 
and  stone- waEsj  would  be  absurdly  out  of  place  here.     The  Saxon's 
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late  is  not  tickled  with  variety ;  one  tbiug  sufiSces  liim,  which  he 
lovos  as  he  loves  liimself — because  it  has  become  a  part  of  him*  It 
fescinales  him,  not  as  aught  uew  and  strange,  which  might  be  potent 
for  a  timr%  but  eventually  palU.  But  it  is  as  dear  to  him  as  arc  the 
iddy  drops  which  visit  his  sad  heart — a  steady,  perennial,  exclusive 
affection,  constant  as  hiij  very  selfishness.  Who  calls  the  Saxon  cold? 
\i&  tljere  any  devotion,  he  asks,  warmer  than  mino  to  me  ? 

I   like  to   hear  him  call  for  his    beer — as  though  he   had   been 

rongfully  separated  from  it,  and  claimed  it  m  his  Saxon  birthright. 

iThere  is   a  certain  half-concealed  complacency   in   his   tone,    loo ; 

^arising  partly  from  pleasurable  anticipation,  partly  from  pride  that 

there  is  80  good  a  thing  to  call  for.     Having  got  it,  he  never  shows 

r  to  such  advantage  as  with  it  in  his  hand — never  so  like  an  apple  of 

fgold  in  a  picture  of  silver.    It  seums  a  pity,  then,  that  he  should  ever 

)  itrive  to  be  aught  aublimer  than  a  beer-drinker.     For  nothing  else 

►is  he  80  fit ;  nothing  else,  periiaps,  renders  him  m  genial  and  happy ; 

and  fiurely  there  aie  many  things  which  do  hira  more  harm.     Gam- 

hrinus,  the  mightiest  of  Germans,  not  only  did  nothing  else — ^he  owes 

his  greatness  to  that  fact.     Methinks  thex^e  is  deep  significance  in 

the  story  how,  when  Satan  called  to  claim  his  baigain,  the  German 

Bacchus  tiusted  to  no  other  weapon  than  this  single  beer-drinking 

&culty  of   his,  and  therewith  got  the  better  of  his  enemy.      He 

ajed  a  manly  part :  a  smaller  man  would  have  fallen  to  evasion^ 

dng  his  true  stronghold  for  another  with  which  he  was  un- 

^ac^jnainted.     Gambrinus  succeeded,  as  do  all  men  who  know  their 

power  and  rely  upon  it.     Doubtless,  he  might  liave  wasted  his  time 

in  making  himself  a  fair  philosopher,  poUtician,  soldier,  or  what  not ; 

but  all  would  not  have  saved  him  from  the  devil.     Saxons — here  is 

food  for  reflection. 

I  am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that  this  luxury,  like  all  otbei*s, 

may  be  indulged  in  to    imprudent   lengths,  and   thereby  lead  to 

consequences  anything  but  peaceful  or   meditative.     A  legend   is 

corrent  of  a  certain  evil  demon,  Katzenjammer  by  name,  who  is  as 

hateful  as  Gambrinus  is  genial ;  and  it  is  whispered  that  between  the 

two  there  is  a  mysterious  and  awful  connection.     When  the  jovial 

moiiaroh^s  symposium  is  at  its  maddest  height,  when  the  guests  are 

merriest  and  the  liquor  most  delicious— then  is  it  that  this  hideous 

'presence  lurks  most  nigh.     The  lights  may  blaze  upon  the  festive 

^boait} ;  but  out  of  the  shadow  below,  and  in  gloomy  alcoves  here  and 

^  there^  the  boon  companions  shudder  at  the  glimpse  of  his  ghastly 

'  features.     Those  who  have  met  him  face  to  face  (and  such  men  live) 

describe  him  as  sallow,  cadaverous^  blear-eyed,  and  unwholesome : 

his  countenance  overspread  with  a  grey  despair,  as  of  a  creature 

bora  from  joy  to  misery,  and  retaining,  in  his  wretchedness,  the 

m^mxoTj  of  all    that  makes  life  sweet,  and  the  yearning  for  it. 

M«reoyer— and  this  is  perhaps  the  grisliest  feature  of  the  legend — 
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he  is  said  to  bear  a  villainous  and  most  unaccountable  resemblance 
to  Gambrinus  biniself;  insomucb,  that  when  encountered  the 
moming  after  a  carousal,  the  beholder  can  scarce  free  himself  from 
the  delusion  that  it  is  Gambrinus's  self  he  sees — fearfully  changed, 
indeed,  yet  essentially  the  same.  I  fear  there  is  some  disagreeable 
secret  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  that  poor  old  Gambrinus  did 
not  quite  escape  the  devil'??  claws,  after  alL  However,  if  we  can  bo 
resolute  not  to  commit  ourselves  too  far  witli  the  god,  we  may  be 
tolerably  secured  against  falling  into  the  chitches  of  the  hobgoblin. 
Meanwhile,  excellent  Frau  Sehmidt,  another  pint  of  beer  [ 


\ 
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What  may  be  the  subtle  principle  accor^ling  to  whicli  liquors 
depend  for  their  flavour  upon  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  vessel 
from  which  they  are  quaffed,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  German 
beer  should  be  drunk  oidy  from  the  schoppen^  For  a  long  time  I 
put  my  faith  in  an  Oxford  mug  of  pewter  with  a  plate-glass  bottom  \ 
but,  in  the  end,  I  reverted  to  the  national  tankard,  with  its  massive 
base,  its  scolloped  glass  sides,  and  its  lid  enamelled  with  pictures  and 
mottoes.  The  I'est  of  the  world  might  produce  port  glasses,  hock 
glaaseSi  sherry  glasses,  absinthe  glasses ;  it  was  reserved  for  Germany 
to  evolve  the  schoppen.  Whether  Gambrinus  wa.s  the  first  to  invent 
it,  I  am  not  precisely  informed,  but  am  inclined  to  consider  it  a 
supreme  product  of  our  modern  civilization. 

I  once  visited  the  Antiken  Sam ni lung  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Zwinger;  and  judging  by  the  wild  experiments  in  the  w^ay  of 
drinking-vessels  on  exhibition  there,  I  should  have  thought  the 
ancients  must  half  the  time  have  been  in  doubt  what  they  were 
swallowing.  There  were  elephants,  fishes,  Chinese  pagodas,  legless 
human  figures  which,  unlike  their  living  protof^^ypes,  would  never 
stand  upright  unless  they  were  empty  ;  huge  silver-mounted  horns  ; 
ingenious  arrangements  to  rap  the  drinker's  pate  if  he  spared  to 
drink  all  at  a  draught,  or  to  prick  his  tongue  if  he  drank  not  fast  ' 
enough.  Some  goblets  there  were  of  the  capacity  of  seven  quarts — 
60  the  guide  asvsured  me  ;  and  he  added,  in  a  quiet  tone,  that  the 
mighty  ones  of  yore  thought  nothing  of  emptying  one  without 
drawing  breath.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  courteous,  amenable  fellow — 
that  guide — yellow-eyed,  curly-bearded,  with  hands gloveless,  unclean, 
and  very  cold.  Near  at  hand  stood  a  marble  bust  of  Wasliington, 
placid,  respectable,  and  rather  dirty.  How  often  had  he  heard 
that  lie  reiterated,  without  once  being  able  to  knit  his  marble 
brow  at  the  liai\  or  wink  a  pupiWess  eye  at  the  visitor,  not  to  bo 
taken  in.  But  I  doubt  not  that  the  f\ict  of  the  bust's  being 
there  deepened  the  guide's  crime. 

Of  a  less  barbarous  age  are  the  ivory  tankards,  elaborately 
carved,  to  be  found  in  the  windows  of  curiosity  shops  throughout 
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tten.      There,  moreover,  stand  tall  green  glasses  of  Bohemian 

facture,   jewelled    and   painted  with  arabesques    and   figures* 

But  all  ar^  but  approximations  to  the  exceUence  of  the  clear  glass* 

choppen  of  to-day.  which,  if  it  hold  but  a  pint,  may  be  replenished 

hundred  times  a-day,  and  is   vastly  more   manageable  than  the 

even*quart  affair.      They  ai*e  usually  some  seven  or  eight  inchea 

1,  and  twice  as  much  in  girth — just  the  proportion  of  a  re^pect- 

toper  ;    but   this  model  is  varied  within  certain  tiniits :    and 

orae  of  gotbic  design,  with  peaked  lids,  are  as  beautiful  as  heart 

ould  wish  ;    and   a   pewter  niaunikin   an    inch    and   a  half  high^ 

rltaggering  under  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  liquor,  is  perched  above 

the  handle.      The  lids  ai-e  a    distinguishing   feature,  necessary  to» 

letiurd  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the  foam.     Thoy  must  be  kept 

^dowDi  like  a   maiden  s ;    should    we    neglect   this    precaution,  not 

only  is  our  beer  liable  to  stale,  but  any  impertinent  fellow  sittings 

near  may,  by  beer-law,  snatch  a  dmught  of  it  without  sapng,  By 

^  your  leave  I 

We  may,  of  course,  hurl  the  mug  at  him ;  there  are  few  better 

missiles  than  a  good  schoppen,  and  every  Saxon  knows  how  to  use  it 

'in  this  way  also.     The  schoppen-throwing  spirit  is  latent  in  the' 

most  seeming-inoffensive  of  the  race,  and  will  crop  out  on  occasion. 

.We  do  not  know  our  friend  until   we  have  seen  him  at  such  a 

Qoment.      He  has  no  tendency  to  individual  action ;   he  loves  a 

majority,  though  not  ignorant  of  how  to  turn  the  contrary  position 

into  a  virtue.     With  a  crowd  to  back  liira,  he  will  «ling  hia  mug  at 

'anybody  ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  when  once  his  victory  is 

tecure^   how   voluble,   excited,   and    indignant   he   becomes  —  how 

implacable  and  over-bearing  towards  his  foe  ;  the  same  Saxon  in- 

■his  beor-saloon  as  at  Sedan ! 

In  reflecting  upon  the  amount  of  beer  consumed:  by  the  average 

Saxon  during  the  day,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Rabelais  that 

LdrinkiBg  preceded  thirst  in  tbe  order  of  creation,  since  the  want 

Ipostulates  the  habit :  and  that  he  drinks,  not  because  his  thi'oat  is 

r^^^.,t.  -.J  j,^^  ;^  order  that  it  may  not  be.     It  is  no  paradox  that  the 

I,  I  men  are  the  smallest  drinkers  :  therefore  Saxons  can  never 

Lbe  thirsty,  but  drink  eitlier  out  of  mere  bravado,  or  else  from  a  belief 

lihat  to  drink  steadily  the  first  half  of  their  lives,  will  secure  them 

p*from  thirst  during  the  second.     If  this  creed  be  not  a  popular  fallacy, 

it  is  a  most  important  truth.     Nevertheless,  it  would  perhaps  be  safer 

to  continue  the  remedy  throughout  the  decline  of  existence,  and  so 

fluat  comfortably  into  the  other  life. 


iv% 


From  our  present  point  of  view,  Dresden  might  be  described  as  a 
beer-lake»  of  which  the  breweries  are  the  head-waters.  The  liquid, 
however^  is  divided  up  into  reservoirs  of  all  sizes,  from  thousand- 
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gallon  tuns  to  pint  bottles.  The  fishes  are  the  Dresdeners  th 
selves,  who,  instead  of  swimming  in  the  lake,  allow  it  to  swim  in 
tbem^ — a  more  pleasant  and  economic  arrangeraent.  This  lake 
resembles  the  ocean  in  having  hours  of  flood  and  ebb ;  but  the 
tide  never  nma  out  so  far  as  to  leave  the  fishes  high  and  dry. 
The  periods  of  high  beer,  or  full  fighes,  are,  roughly  speaking,  from 
twelve  to  two  at  noon  and  from  six  to  ten  in  the  evening. 

It  is  really  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  beer-saloons 
to  the  city  economy.  Beer,  like  other  vain  able  things,  has  a  tendency 
to  lodge  humbly:  is  fond  of  antique,  not  to  say  plebeian,  surraund- 
ings  ;  and  is  so  thorough  a  demagogue  that  it  not  only  flatters  the 
multitude,  but  harbours  in  their  midst  I  Kow,  so  uninviting  ar« 
some  Dresden  neighbourhoods,  we  must  believe  that,  except  for  the 
beer-saloons  in  them,  they  would  speedily  be  left  without  inhabi- 
tants. Thus  beer  equalises  the  distribution  of  population.  What  is 
of  more  moment,  it  provides  employment  either  directly  or  indirectly 
for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people.  Not  to  speak  of  the  architects, 
coopers,  glass-workers,  and  numberless  others  to  whose  support  it 
largely  contributes,  it  actually  creates  the  landlords,  waiters,  and 
waitresses.  We  may  go  further,  and  point  out  that  it  is  the  vital 
principle,  if  not  th€  cause,  of  the  popular  concerts,  as  well  as  of 
summer  excursions  into  rural  suburbs,  whose  healthful  beauties 
would  else  remaio  unexplored.  The  student  "  Kneipes  "  owe  what 
life  they  have  more  to  their  beer  than  to  either  their  traditions  or 
the  Schlager.  In  short,  society,  among  the  mass  of  the  people^  is 
clustered  round  the  beer-glass  :  and  the  liquor  of  Oambrinus  is  not 
more  the  national  beverage  than  it  is  the  bui!der-up  of  the 
nation. 

The  beer-saloon  is  the  Saxon's  club,  parlour,  and  drawing-room, 
and  is  free  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  noble  and  simple.  The  family-man 
as  well  as  the  bachelor,  the  old  with  the  young  man,  is  regular  and 
uniform  in  his  attendance.  For  Saxons  have  no  homes,  nor  the 
refinement  which  IcimIs  most  creatnres,  human  or  other,  to  reserve  for 
themselves  a  retreat  apart  from  the  world's  common  path  and  gaze- 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  husband  objects  to  tnkiug  his  wife 
and  children  along  with  him  :  the  broad  Saxon  tolerauce  never 
dreams  of  ostracising  woman  from  the  scene  of  her  lord's  con- 
viviality. Though  seldom  present  in  large  numbers,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  sprinkling  of  them  in  every  room-full  of  drinkers.  I  have 
not  observed  that  they  exercise  any  restraint  xk^w  the  tone  of  con- 
versation :  considering  the  light  in  which  woniati  is  regarded,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should ;  and  as  for  children,  they  are 
not  regarded  at  all  The  \vives  watch  the  conversation  of  their 
masters  much  as  a  dog  might  do,  seldom  thinking  of  contributing  to 
it ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  not  in  womanly  fashion,  but  so  far  as  possible 
in  imitation  of  the  men*s  manner.     They  drink  their  fair  share  of 
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5  men* 8  gla^^s  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  the  geniality 
thus  induced  improves  them.  Until  pretty  far  up  in  the  social  scale, 
there  is  little  essential  difiFerence  between  the  lower  orders  of  women 
and  those  abore  them,  especially  after  Gambrinus  lias  laid  his  wand 
upon  them.  In  tiie  German  laDguage  are  no  equivalents  for  the 
best  sense  of  our  Lady  and  Geotlemati ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  is 
not  entirely  a  lingui*9tic  one. 

Female  Saxony  is  very  induetrious ;  carries  its  sewing  or  em- 
broidery about  with  it  ererywhere,  and  knite  to  admiration.  When 
in  it8  own  company,  it  cbatters  like  mag^pies,  and  we  watch  it  with 
an  appropriately  amused  iutere&t.  But  our  interest  is  of  another 
sort  when,  a^  aometimes  happens,  a  man  enfcera  with  \m  newly- 
married  wife,  <>r  sweetheart.  The  untutored  strotnger  obeervee  with 
curiosity  the  indifference  of  the  couple  to  the  public  «ye.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  second  glass,  her  head  droops  upon  his  shoulder^ 
their  hands  and  eyes  meet,  they  murmur  in  each  other's  ear,  and 
btuonslj  9mile.  It  is  Bothiug  to  them  that  the  table  and  the  room 
are  crowded  with  strange  Ikces.  The  untutored  stranger,  if  he 
ypiyiwe  Ibese  peraoDs  to  be  other  than  of  perfect  Bocial  respec<» 
tibtUly,  coflunits  a  profound  mistake.  They  are  Saxons  of  the 
better  dnss,  and  are  utterly  unconscious  of  anythins^  eoavse  or 
Qngainly  in  thu»  giving  publicity  to  their  mutual  endearments. 
The  untutored  stranger  had  perhaps  belie\^d  that  publicity  of  love, 
to  be  gnbUine,  must  be  manifested  under  very  exceptional  circum* 
es.  He  h%d  read  with  pleasure  how  the  beautiful  woman  threw 
ervelf  u|ioa  her  lover's  bosom,  eo  to  intercept  the  fatal  bullet :  or 
his  heart  had  throbbed  ut  the  passionate  last  embraoe  of  wife  and 
husband  upon  the  scaflfold  stei>6.  But  he  is  extravagant  and  prejudiced : 
not  instant  death,  but  a  quart  or  so  of  beer,  ig  pretext  all-snflScient 
Nay,  may  it  not  be  that  our  Saxon  sweethearts  would  find  death  put 
their  aS^tion  out  of  joint,  and  therefore  do  wisely  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  easy  godfathership  of  Gambrinus  ?  At  all  events^  our 
criticisms  are  as  gratuitous  as  untutored.  Tlie  mixed  assembly 
IB  which  the  exhibition  takes  place  considers  it  so  little  extraor- 
4taaiT»  as  scarcely  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  looking  at  it  or  away 
bom  it.  Nevertheless  there  seems  to  bo  a  spiritual  nudity  about 
iiy  which,  if  not  divine,  indicates  a  phase  of  civilization  eL^ewhere 
uknown. 

I  havB  introduced  this  scene  because  it  typifies  a  universal  trait. 
SaioiLS  cannot  be  hs^y  except  in  public  and  under  one  another's 
Tlie  edge  of  pain  is  dulled  for  them  if  only  they  may 
Bnderge  their  torture  in  the  market-place ;  and  no  piece  of  good 
"luck  is  worth  having  which  ha.*j  not  been  dragged  thro^igli  the  com- 
mon gutter.  £ach  man's  family  is  too  small  for  him, — he  roust  take 
I  .'libour's  likewise  into  his  bosom.      Is  this  the  result  of  a 

^  iiit  of  human  brotherhood  1  or  is  it  diseased  vanity,  which 
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fiads  iU  ooly  comfort  in  stripping  the  wretched  fig-leaves  alike  from 
its  virtue  and  its  vice  t  Nevertheless,  most  Saxons,  if  charged  to 
their  feces  witli  being  the  first  of  nations,  admit  the  impeachment  r 
which  proves  how  little  tnie  greatness  has  in  common  with  the  minor 
proprieties. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  study  this  trait  in  its  effect  upon  gossip 
and  scandal.  If  a  man  denudes  himself  in  presence  of  my  crony 
and  me,  does  he  not  deprive  our  epigrams  of  their  sting,  and  make 
our  innueuiloes  ridiculous  ?  Backbiters,  thus  rudely  treated,  must 
misB  that  delicate  flavour  which  renders  a  dish  of  French  scandal 
the  delight  of  the  workK  But  the  guild  dies  hard,  and  even  in  the 
face  of  a  persecution  which  should  go  the  length  not  only  of  confessing 
discreditabilities,  but  of  taking  a  pride  in  them,  wiU  still  find  some 
husks  to  fatten  upon. 


It  is  high  time  for  us  to  make  some  pleasant  acquaintances ;  and  if 

we  will  let  our  imagination  wander  citywards,  I  know  a  spot  where  we^ 
may  meet  some.  Turning  a.side  from  the  venerable  Schloss  Strasse, 
we  traverse  a  nan'ower  side-thoroughfare,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  low 
dark-mouthed  archway.  We  vanish  beneath  it,  and,  feeling  our 
^1>ray  along  the  wall,  cotue  presently  to  a  door  which,  opening  almost 
of  itself,  adtiiits  us  into  au  apartment  remarkable  alike  for  its  smoki- 
wm^t  i*-«  narrowuess.  and  its  h^ngth.  The  opposite  wall  seems  to 
press  against  uh,  and  we  instinctively  adopt  a  sideways  motion  in 
walking  down  the  room.  Full  five  out  of  the  seven  or  eight  feet  of 
narrowness  are  taken  up  with  the  square  brown  chairs  and  tables,  of 
wliieh  there  must  be  enough  in  Saxony  to  cover  a  third  of  the 
country*s  area.  Tlie  walls  are  panelled  breast  high  ;  the  ends  of  the 
room  are  indistinct  in  the  sujoky  haze.  All  the  world  is  sitting 
down  except  ourselves  and  buxoici  Ida,  who  comes  tripping  along 
behind  \\%  with  both  her  plump  hands  full  of  beer.  Let  us  toohastei> 
to  be  seated. 

The  Saxon  habit  of  sitting  down  to  everything  is,  by  the  way,  one^ 

vllicb  Americans  would  do  well  to  imitate,  especially  when  they  eat 

[or  drink.     Man  is  the  only  animal  that   can  bit  squarely  down  upon 

[a  choir— it  is  as  much  his  prerogative  as  laughing  or  cooking.     The 

[moral  etfect  of  sitting  down   is  to  induce  delihcration,  and  we  ile- 

Ipublicaus  should  have  too  miich  self-respect   as  well  as   prudence 

I  to  stand  up  ti*  a  laucheon  or  liquor-bar  like  s^o  many  sparrows;  while 

four  baxon  brother  finds  his  knees  giving  way  at   no  more  than  the 

Isight  of  a  toothpick.     That  foolish  relic  of  harbarism,  the  pntctice  of 

rising  to  toasts,  does,  it  is  tme,  obtain  in  Saxony  no  leas  than  else- 

rhero ;   but  internal  evidence  justifies  the  prediction  that  Saxons 

\yf\\\  lead  the  world  in  refining  it  away. 

Having  gut  us  comfoitalily  s^^i^-atcd,  buxom  little  Ida  caresses  the 
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back  of  our  chair  while  she  lends  her  ear  and  ear-ring  to  our  orJi^r.  ^ 
Ida  is  always  ou  the  best  of  terms  with  her  company,  while  maiii- 
taining  a  feminine  ascendancy  over  them.     She  responds  cordially  if 
i¥e  suaimon  her  by  nanae,  but  ia  deaf  to  the  unceremonious  rattling 
of  the  schoppen-lid,  which  is  the  usual  way  of  calling  for  attendance. 
She  sustains  the  many  personal  compliments  wherewith  she  is  plied 
with  a  rare,  complacent  equanimity,  repaying  them  with  a  softened 
cadence  of  tone  and  an  approving  smile.     She  has  her  favourites  of 
course,  but  so  manages  matters  as  not  to  obtrude  the  fact  uuplea* 
santly  upon  the  less  fortimate.     When,  at  partings  we  take  occasion 
to  slip  into  her  palm  an  eleemosynary  coin,  she  allows  her   short 
fingers  to  close  for  a  moment  over  ours  in  mnie  friendly  acknow- 
ledgment.    She  is  a  brisk,  rounds  smooth,  little  body,  with  no  feature 
or  expression  worth  mentioning,  and  a  figure  consisting  maiuly  uf 
rounded   protuberances.      She  knows    her   duties   well,  and   deftly 
remembers  the  idiosyncrasies  of  her  guest,  after  the  first  few  visits 
have  made  him  familiar.     I  have  never  seeu  in  her  face  any  record 
or  passage   of  thought :    she   even  adds  up  her  accounts  without 
diinking,  and  this  is  possibly  one  reason  why  so  many  small  perqui- 
sites make  their  way  to  her  plump  pockets.     When  she  finds  herself 
at  leiijure — usually  for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  morning  and  after- 
noon— she    has   a   well-conditioned   little   nap   in   a   corner,   never 
bothering  her  small  brain-pan  with  life-problems  past  or  to  come. 
It  is  a  mystery   how   a   body   and    soul   combined    in    such    very 
unequal  proportions,  shoidd  produce  so  pleasant   and    clieerful   an 
effect.     Is  Ida  ever  naughty  ?     I  should  aa  soon  think  of  applying 
aral   standards   to   a  jelly-iiBh  as  to  her ;  meanwhile,  t!io  worst 
ickcdmiss  I  have  detected  in  her  is  a  funny  fat  slyness  iu  that 
matter  of  perquisites.     Her  conscience — which  probably  is  less  fat 
and  more  gristle  than  any  other  part  of  her  body — is,  I  am  sure, 
untroubled, 

Ida  cau  scai'cely  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  her  class — a  fact 
rbich  is  probably  less  to  their  credit  than  to  hei's.  German  beer- 
rls  ai'e  harder  w^orked  than  Enghsh  bar-maids,  since,  in  addition  to 
late  hours,  they  ai^e  obliged  to  walk  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day, 
ping  to  and  fro  heavy  loads  of  beer-glasses.  Though  they  may 
jual  their  English  sisters  in  education,  they  are  far  behind  them  in 
atelligeuce  and  the  appearance  of  refinement.  They  ai"e  often 
etty,  however,  and  withal  healthy  and  substantial-looking :  and  I 
I  say  their  labours,  arduous  as  they  appear,  are  luxury  cumpared 
to  those  of  the  peasantry,  from  which  class  most  of  them  spring. 
lor©  deleterious  than  the  physical  work  is  doubtless  the  moral  wear 
ad  tear  consequent  upon  receiving  day  by  day  the  jokes,  caresses, 
cgmpUments^  or  insults  of  a  rabble  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  tempers. 
acy  generaUy  acquit  themselves  with  some  tact  and  more  good 
bumour ;  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  freedom  of  speech  and  belia- 
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viour  from  the  sterner  sex  which,  in  any  other  countiy,  would  bo 
met  by  a  thoroughly  deserved  box  on  the  ear.  It  appears  to  be 
understood  that  the  right  of  embracing  the  beer-girl  is  included  in 
the  price  of  the  beer.  In  one  respect  these  young  women  compare 
pleasantly  with  the  men-waiters  ; — that  whereas  we  may  bind  the 
latter  body  and  soul  to  our  service  by  a  judicious,  administration  of 
fees,  in  the  minds  of  the  former  we  can  at  be«t  only  create  a  conflict 
between  their  interest  and  their  affections.  We  may  fee  a  Kellnerin 
to  the  limit  of  her  desires,  yet,  if  that  be  our  best  charm,  all  will 
not  prevent  her  enjoying  her  whisper  in  the  corner  with  her  poor 
soldier,  who  never  gave  her  anything  more  valuable  than  a  kiss ; 
while  our  beer-glass  stands  empty.  This  is  more  agreeable  than 
anything  in  the  male  character.  Women  were  never  so  necessary  to 
the  world's  welfare  as  now,  if  only  they  will  be  women.  Let  them 
steep  their  brains  in  their  hearts,  or  else  dispense  with  the  former 
altogether,  What  becomes  of  thewe  waitresses  later  in  life,  I  know 
not.     Let  us  hope  they  are  bttppy  with  their  soldiers. 

The  little  clique  which  makes  Ida's  beer-saloon  its  nightly  resort 
is  of  a  character  complementary  to  Ida's  own.  They  are  elderly 
men,  and  represent  the  most  thoughtful  and  enUghtened  class  in 
Dresden.  They  are  patriots  of  '48,  who,  having  been  banished  by 
their  government,  owe  their  recall  to  the  progress  of  those  opinions 
for  which  they  suffered  exile.  Most  of  them  are  now  members  of 
the  Council,  and  amuse  themselves  by  occasionally  voting  against  an 
increase  of  the  king's  income.  They  are  among  the  few  Saxons 
whose  patriotism  does  not  consist  in  being  selfish,  conceited,  and 
intolerant  of  criticism.  They  desire  not  to  defend  their  country  for 
what  she  is,  but  to  help  her  to  what  she  might  be  :  if  they  do  not 
sympathize  with  their  unenyghtened  countrymen,  they  would  like  to 
render  them  worthy  of  sympathy.  In  the  face  of  so  stiff  a  job,  I 
cannot  but  admire  their  uniformly  jovial  and  well-conditioned  aspect. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  melancholy,  wild-eyed,  long-haired,  collarless 
enthusiast  about  them.  Prohal>ly  they  have  the  wisdom  to  use  those 
qualities  in  their  opponents  which  can  be  made  to  serve  their  own 
ends,  and  thus  have  become  prosperous. 

We  may  hold  agi'eeable  conversejwith  these  men,  for  their  draught 
of  the  outer  world  has  permanently  improved  their  mental  digestions, 
and  allows  us  to  talk  discursively  without  fear  of  giving  offence. 
When  the  beer  has  loosened  in  them  the  reins  of  those  faculties 
which  their  experience  has  developed,  they  become  very  good 
company.  Yet,  when  all  has  been  said,  there  remains  a  secret  sense 
of  dissatisfaction.  We  have  coincided  upon  many  points,  but  on 
what  one  have  we  melted  together  ?  The  objection  may  seem 
fantastic,  but  it  is  true  and  of  significance.  Many  a  hard  head  and 
intractable  judgment  do  we  meet,  who  yet  in  the  dispute  lets  fall  a 
word  or  tone  which  makes  the  eyes  fill,  we  know  not  why;  revealing 
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ri~3eep©r  agreement   between  us  than  any  of  opinions.     We  fight 
^6uch  jueu  more  lovingly  than  we  ally  ourselves  with  others,  wlio^ 
perhaps  fit  oars  like  the  lines  of  a  dissecting  map. 


vi. 

Benides  the  politiciaDs,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  learned  elass, 

*  ^  often  shabbier  in  extenaal  aspect  than  men  of  far  less  consi- 
^  a.     In  addition   to   their   undeniable  beer-drinking  powers, 

t«bey  quaffed  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring,  and  are  no  less  interesting 
^iban  the  books  which  they  compile.  There  is  little  human  glow  in 
them,  however,  and  their  erudite  talk  reniiuds  of  conversations 
printed,  on  a  page :  it  lacks  the  unexpectedness  and  piquancy  of 
:origimJ  or  spontaneous  thought.  They  are  wood  of  a  straight,  close 
grain, — displaying  none  of  the  knots  and  eccentric  veins  whicJi  make 
a  polished  surface  attractive ;  nor  do  they  possess  the  rich,  pervading 
colour  which  might  compensate  for  plainness  of  stmcture.  Their 
faculties  are  useful  to  the  world  in  the  same  way  that  printing-types 
are, — they  may  be  arranged  to  form  valuable  combinations,  but  are 
not  therefore  intrinsically  captivating  ;  have  none  of  that  fascination 
which  attaches  to  a  black-letter  MS.  Geniuses  not  only  never  repeat 
themselves,  but  never  use  the  same  material  twice.  Each  fresh  work 
M  done  in  a  new  way,  with  new  tools  ;  and  retains  an  unhackneyed 
aroma,  be  it  ever  so  irregular  or  imperfect. 

But  the  talents  of  these  Saxon  sages  are  limited  in  number  and 
Crtrerworked :  and  the  very  fact  of  their  limitation  and  want  of 
tdiosyncra^^y  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  their  application  to  all  sorts 

id  amounts  of  labour.  But  a  man  who  can  get  anything  out  of 
himself  all  on  the  same  rule  and  scale,  should  perhaps  be  especially 
careful  to  confine  himself  to  only  one  thing.  Original  men  change 
colour,  tone,  and  key  with  every  new  idea ;  and  as  no  two  ideas  can 
«Ter  be  quite  alike,  so  is  their  manner  of  entertaining  them  never 
iwioe  identical.  Otherwise  thoy  are  machines  ;  and  we  think  the 
Saxon  sagefi  often  have  a  tendency  to  be  mechanical 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  originals  among  them.  One  gentle- 
man I  remember,  who  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  had  dabbled 
in  lileniture,  was  the  author  of  some  poetry,  I  believe,  and  ranked 
itmstlf  among  the  Klopstocks  and  Ueines,  He  had  fine  features 
kmlA  a  high,  bald  forehead,  which  he  seemed  always  trying  to  heighten 
by  passing  his  hand  up  it,  and  tossing  back  the  thin  locks  of  gi-ey 
liair  which  hung  down  to  his  shouldei^s.  ^e  was  dressed  with  email 
care,  and  less  cleanliness ;  his  shirt,  in  j>articular,  was  enough  to 
•  inako  the  heart  ache.  Reverses,  perhaps,  or  disappointed  ambition, 
had  earoUed  this  pei-sonage  among  the  sworn  disciples  of  Gambrinus, 
Add  it  wfto  his  daily  custom  to  pledge  that  monarch  so  deeply 
tfaal  hf  evening  his  heart  was  full  and  ready  to  overflow  on  sraaU 
encouragement.     One  night  lie  entered  late,  and  proceeded  without 
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warning  to  be  ardently  enamoured  of  an  nnobtnisive  young 
who  happened  to  be  of  our  party,  and  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before.  "  Sir,  you  are  dear  to  rae !  I  love  you,  sir  1  my  heart  ia 
yours!**  In  proof  of  bis  regard,  he  presently  began  to  declaim  a 
great  deal  of  poetry  ;  and  never  have  I  heard  those  pieces  more  finely 
and  eloquently  interpreted.  The  scene  perhaps  took  ita  rise  in  the 
whim  of  a  half-tipsy  brain,  but,  as  the  actor  wi'ought  upon  himself, 
it  assumed  a  hue  of  grotesque  pathos.  The  man  himself  became 
stirred  to  his  depths  ;  now  tears  ran  dow^i  his  cheeks,  now  his  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  manned  himself  heroically ;; — and  now  again  he  paused 
to  empty  his  beer-glass  and  sign  to  Ida  for  more.  But  the  liquor 
he  drank,  instead  of  disguising  him,  dissolved  the  mask  of  his  inner 
nature.  Heaven  knows  what  confused  memories  of  joy  and  gi-ief 
were  at  work  within  him ;  but  it  was  evident  that,  through  the 
miserable  absiu'dity  of  circumstance,  he  gave  us  distorted  glimpses 
of  what  had  been  be«t  and  highest  in  his  cliaracter — that  he  was 
lajdng  bare  to  us  the  deepest  heart  he  had.  And  it  is  on  this 
account — ^not  for  purposes  of  ridicule — that  I  have  brought  forward 
the  episode.  His  sincerity  no  one  could  have  doubted,  least  of  all 
himself:  yet  it  revealed  nothing  genuine;  the  man's  veiy  soul  was 
artificial,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  self*abandonment,  he  could  not  be 
natural.  His  sentiment  and  passion  could  only  have  moved  un- 
conscious h3rpocrites  like  himself.  He  had  been  very  eminent  in  his 
profession,  and  all  he  did  was  marked  by  exceptional  talent ;  he 
must  once  have  been  an  exceeding  handsome  man;  and,  above  all, 
he  was  a  thorough  German,  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  his 
countrymen.  But  for  those  who  are  not  Germans,  the  heart  is  the 
gunpowder  whose  explosion  gives  the  bullet  of  thought  its  effect,  and 
they  cannot  be  pierced  with  the  subtlest  intellectual  missile  which 
lacks  this  projecting  power. 

After  IdaX  my  favourite  resort  was  a  medieeval-looking  apartment 
in  the  Neustadt,  near  the  head  of  the  venerable,  historic  bridge 
which  connects  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  old  and  new  towns. 
Werthniann,  tlie  proprietor,  is  a  man  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  l»as 
adorn(»d  his  saloon  with  intent  to  realize,  so  far  as  he  may.  the  ideal 
of  a  Gaiuhrinian  temple.  We  enter  a  square  room  of  moderate  size, 
wainscoted  to  a  height  of  five  feet  from  the  floor  with  dark  carved 
w^ood.  Above  the  wainscot  the  wall  is  divided  lengthwise  into  two 
compartment.'!,  the  upper  one  exhibiting  designs  of  highly-coloured 
groups  of  figures  in  fourteenth -century  costumes,  reheved  against 
a  dark-blue  background  ;  while  the  other  is  devoted  to  scraps  of 
convivial  poetry,  appropriate  to  the  paintings,  and  executed  in  the 
black-letter  character ;  which  poetry,  if  not  always  unexceptionable, 
either  from  a  moral  or  poetical  point  of  view,  matches  well  enough 
the  tone  of  the  surroundings.  Over  the  doorway  is  inscribed  the 
legend  *'  Kommt  Herein^  Hier  ist  gut  sein  I  "  which  is  certainly  an. 
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Binent  upon  some  of  those  religious  perpetrations  which  I 
ticcd  further  back.  In  other  places  we  spell  out  such  agree- 
able truisms  aa  "  Gerste  mit  Hopfen  gieht  giite  Tropfen ; ''  and  here, 
igain.  is  Doctor  Martin  Liithcr*8  famous  cnuplet.  The  windows  are 
*«mk  nearly  three  feet  into  the  walls,  with  black  oak  sills  and  panels, 
and  conunand  a  view  of  the  ugly  old  market-place,  with  its  rough 
cobble  pavement  and  its  tanned  market  women,  presided  over  by  the 
Bugainly  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  his  gelding  sadly 

itarmshed  by  the  weather.  There  ia  an  inner  room,  much  in  the 
lashion  of  the  fii^t,  save  that  the  background  of  the  frescoes  is 
golden  instead  of  blue ;  and  still  beyond  is  the  billiard -room,  whence 
maes  a  buzz  of  voices  and  click  of  balls.  At  certain  hours  of  the 
day  Werthmann  comes  in,  ^ — a  portly,  imposingj  but  tlioroughly 
amiable  figure,  bowing  with  serious  courtesy  to  each  of  his  assembled 
piests.  This  done,  he  seats  himself  at  a  table  with  his  favourite 
gossips  and  a  glass  of  his  particular  beer.  Among  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  there  is  more  than  one  portrait  figure  of  Hcrr  Wertlimann 
in  the  character  of  Gambrinus  himself — and  he  supports  the  rdU 
welL  But  he  is  not  for  show  only.  One  morning  I  caught  him  on 
a  chair,  amidst  half-a-dozen  workmen,  clad  in  an  enormous  pinafore, 
and  bespattered  with  the  whitewash  which  he  was  vigorously  applying 
to  the  ceiling.  He  is  a  good  type  of  Saxon  landlords,  who,  as  a  rule, 
are  among  the  pleaaantest  and  most  conversable  men  in  town. 
Much  of  the  success  of  their  business  depends  on  their  geniality,  and 
practice  makes  it  their  second  nature* 

The  attendants  here  are  both  male  and  female,  though  the  former 
perhaps  predominate^  in  their  regulation  black  swallow-tails,  I  have 
often  noticed  a  singular  effect  which  uniforms  have  upon  the  analysis 
of  character ;  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment 
of  a  man  whose  coat  and  hat  mark  his  profession.  Inevitably  we 
regard  him.  not  as  a  simple  human  being,  but  through  the  coloured 
medium  of  his  official  iusiguia.  Thus,  if  the  Kellners  wore  ordinaiy 
clothes,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  pronounce  upon  their  peculiarities 
of  disposition  and  behaviour.  As  it  is,  their  sable  dress*coais, — which 
seem  to  have  been  born  with  them  and  to  have  grown  like  their 
skins — their  staccato  manner,  their  fallacious  briskness,  their 
elaborate  way  of  not  accomplishing  anything,  and  their  fundamental 
mftcality,  appear  to  be  the  chief  impressions  of  them  left  u|>on  my 
mind.  They  do  not  contrast  well  with  tho  English  waiters  ;  there  is 
seldom  any  approacli  to  neatness  in  their  condition,  and  they  never 
attain  the  cultured,  high-bred  repose  wluch  we  see  on  the  other  side 
of  tlie  Channel.  In  their  swindiing  operations  they  manifest  neither 
art  nor  delicacy ;  moral  sua^sion  is  unknown  to  them,  nor  do  they 
ever  attempt  to  undermine  us  on  the  side  of  abstract  justice  and 

'  reipectability^  They  simply  and  brutally  retain  the  change^  and 
meet  any  remonstrance  on  our  part,  first  with  deniali  secondly  with 
abuse,  and  finally  with  an  appeal  to  the  police. 
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Somo  few  of  these  men  have  grown  old  in  the  service,  but 

jiiajority  are  between  eighteen  and  thirty.     Often   they  are  the  sons 

of  hot©l-keeper«,  serving  an  apprenticeBhip  at  their  trade.    Their 

,  wages  are  very  niodemte,  but  I  fancy  few  of  theni  retire  from  tbe 

profession  without  having  accumulated  a  tolerable  fortune.     Unless 

treated  with  a  politic  mixtui-e  of  sternness  and  liberality,  they  are 

apt  to  be  either  brusque  or  pre-occupied,  if  not  altogether  oblivious. 

Possibly  their  darker  traits  aiay  be  the  effect  of  continually  wearing 

I  black  tailed-coats,  and  when  they  put  them  off,  they  may  also  lay 

Vaside  their  tendency  to  theft  and  falsehood.     But  my  rosea rclie^^  have 

I  not  gone  so  deep   as   to   warrant   nie   in  more  than   ottering  the 

estion. 


VIL 

In  summer,  however,  we  have  no  business  to  sit  between  fonr 
l-walls  ;  Dresden  is  full  of  beer-gardens,  where,  if  the  beer  is  some- 
limes  inferior,  its  flavour  is  compensated  by  tbe  soft  pure  air  and  the 
imusic.  Our  difficulty  will  be,  not  to  find  a  pleasant  spot,  but  to  fix 
Itipon  the  plea^antest.  Sauntering  beneath  a  mile-long  avenue  of 
I  chestnut- trees,  w^e  might  climb  to  the  Waldschloesschen  Brewery, 
[Testing  on  the  hillside  like  a  great  yellow  giant,  whose  hundred  eyes 
Ilook  out  over  a  lovely  picture  of  curving  river  and  hazy*towered 
[town.  Here,  sitting  on  the  broad  stone  terrace,  beneath  trees  so 
\  dense  of  foliage  that  rain  cannot  penetrate  them,  we  are  on  a  level 
[with  tVie  tops  of  trees  below,  which  have  the  appearance  of  a  green 
["bank  suspended  in  mid-air.  Far  off  on  the  river  the  white  st^am- 
[l}oats  crawl  and  palpitate,  and  the  huge  canal-boats  spread  their 
[brown  wings  to  help  along  as  best  they  may  their  unwieldy  bulk. 
1  Here,  too,  the  beer  is  of  the  best,  and  we  may  drink  it  to  the  time 
I  of  Mozart  and  Strauss. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  attractions  of  the  Bruelscbe  Terraase, 

1  wbich  is  also  more  accessible  and  more  exclusive.     It  is  fine  in  the 

>  evening,  when  it  sparkles  thick  with  coloured  lamps  and  throbs  with 

music;    and  the    river,  above  whose  brink   it  8tandp,  is   a    black, 

,  n^ystcrious  abyss,  revealed  only  by  the  reflected  lights  which  wander 

rhere  and  there  across  its  surface,  or  range  themselvt's  along  the 

[length  of  the  distant  bridge,  and  cast  long  wheeling   shadows   of 

unseen  people  passing  to  and  fro  across  it.     But  even  here  we  find 

imperfections;    the   beer   glasses   are  scandalously  small,  and   the 

I  "Waiters,  who  wear  not  only  dress-coats  but  silver  buttons,  are  more 

l^pacious  anil  remorseless  than  harpies. 

After  all,  however,  tbe  best  place  is  the  Grosser  Wirihschaft,  in 

I  the  Eoyal  Park.     There  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  small  forest ;  but 

L  a  vista,  opening  through  the  trees  and  broadening  over  a  wide  green 

I  "meadow,  yields  us  a  glimpse^  at  a  mile*s  distance,  of  a  grey  dome 

and  two  or  three  tapering  spires.     The  square  open  court,  some 
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sixty  yards  in  width  and  closely  planted  with  trees  and  street-lamps 
is  partly  closed  in  on  two  sides  by  low  buildings ;  the  orchestra 
occupies  a  third,  while  on  the  fourtli  stands  sentinel  a  gigantic  tree. 
Durintf  the  pauses  of  the  muyic,  a  few  steps  will  bring  us  to  sweet 
Sechided  walks,  where  we  might  almost  forget  that  such  tilings  as 
hoQsei^  and  Saxons  existed  in  the  world.  During  the  heat  of  the 
ieasc»n  concerts  are  given  here  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  are 
mttended  by  crowds  of  tradespeople,  who  thus  secure  tlieir  half« 
holiday  before  the  day  has  fairly  begun.  If  w*e  can  manage  to  get 
ir  -'v  enough  to  go  to  one,  tlic  effect  of  the  spectacle  upon  the 
-ion  is  very  peculiar.  lieason  tells  us  that  it  is  long  before 
breaklast  time  ;  but  the  broad  sunshine,  the  crowd  of  people  drinking 
their  beer,  the  music  and  the  widc-awakeness  of  everj^thing,  pryclaim 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fact  that  the  sun  is  in  the  wrong 
quarter  of  the  heavens  only  increases  our  bewilderment,  and  we  are 
ahnost  persuaded  either  that  the  whole  scene  La  a  wonderful  mirage, 
or  that  we  are  phantoms,  accidentally  strayed  into  the  material 
world- 

Surcly,  only  hypercriticism  could  find  anything  to  complain  of  in 
all  this.  We  do  not,  I  suppose,  expect  Saxon  beer-gardens  to  be 
like  the  land  of  the  lotus-eaters,  where  dreamy  souls  recline  ou 
flowery  couches,  and  know  not  whether  the  music  in  their  enchanted 
ears  comes  from  without  or  within.  Moreover,  cane^bottoraed  chiiirs 
are  in  many  ways  better  than  flowery  couches,  and  to  sit  at  a  table 
with  tiiree  or  fom*  other  people,  even  if  w^e  do  not  happen  to  know 
llieiii,  lA  preferable  to  having  no  table  at  all  Lovers  of  music  should 
not  object  to  receiving  in  exchange  for  five  gi'oschcn,  a  piece  of  paper 
with  the  musical  progiamme  on  one  side,  and  a  bill  of  fare  on  the 
other ;  nor  should  they  allow  themsclvas  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
continual  repassing,  during  the  performance,  of  nns}Tapathetic 
waiteiBy  who  never  allow  a  beer-glass  to  become  empty  through  any 
lack  of  solicitation  on  their  part  to  have  it  refilled.  If  the  ground 
beneath  their  feet  is  reddish-brown  gravel  instead  of  turf,  it  is  all 
safer  for  delicate  constitutions ;  and  if  trees,  tables,  and  lamp- 
are  rigidly  aligned,  it  is  all  the  better  for  order  and  conveni- 
tDce;  As  for  the  music,  it  surely  could  not  be  finer ;  and  the  fact 
that  every  individual  of  the  orchestra  may  be  seen  sawing  or  puffing 
himself  red  in  the  face  over  his  horn  or  violin,  ouglit  only  to  make 
the  pleasure  more  real  and  tangible. 

Who  can  deny  all  this  ?  Nevertheless,  all  the  world  knows  that 
to  possess  good  things  is  only  to  foster  the  notion  that  they  might  be 
improved.  Any  strictures  against  Saxon  beer-gardens  would  certainly 
^^Hf^ly  with  equal  force  anyAvhere  else,  and  perhaps  it  is  chieBy 
^^pbecanse  they  are  good  enough  to  suggest  dreams  of  something  better, 
f  that  such  dreams  venture  to  assert  themselves.  Were  1  inclined  to 
^_^{»ok  flaws,  the  first  would  be  that  the  gardens  disappoint  from  being 
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lialf  gnrdoTis  and  half  something^  with  which  the  spirit  of  gardens 
quite  irreconcilable.  JIusic,  whispering"  leaves,  summer  skies, — 
what  combination  could  he  more  charming?  but  if  we  descend — ^aa 
we  must — beneath  the  leaves,  the  digenchantment  is  all  the  harsher. 
Nature  is  put  in  a  strait-jacket,  her  tresses  are  shorn,  and  she  is 
preposterously  decked  out  with  artificial  ornament  These  gardens 
are  aptly  symbolised  by  the  Sirens,  who  made  fascinating  music  and 
had  lovely  liair,  and  who,  seen  from  a  proper  distance,  seemed  all 
delightful.  But  they  turned  out  to  be  less  attractive  below.  Thus  if 
we  walk  in  the  scclnded  paths  near  the  Grosser  Wirthschaft,  catching 
snatches  of  the  melody,  and  glimpses  of  the  gay  crowd  shadowed  by 
the  cool  foUage,  the  effect  is  captivating;  but  the  stem  utilitarian 
features  whidi  a  nearer  view  discovers,  are  the  Siren  s  claws. 

But  my  quarrel  strikes  a  deeper  root  than  this,  and  will  not>  I 
fear,  gain  me  much  sympathy.  I  question  whether  music  can  be 
heard  as  well  in  company  as  in  solitude,  save  when  the  company  is 
ill  very  exceptional  accord.  Certainly,  any  strange  or  unwelcome 
presence  jars  like  a  false  note  continually  repeated*  Lovers,  I 
should  imagine,  might  Hsten  to  sweet  music  with  a  multiplied 
pleasure  and  appreciation  :  or  a  great  assembly,  ablaze  with  some  all- 
inspiring  sentiment,  doubtless  take  additional  fire  from  the  sound  of 
an  appropriate  strain.  But  to  lavish  the,  mighty  symphonies  of 
great  musicians  upon  an  ill-assorted  crowd,  brought  together,  ticketed 
and  arranged  of  malice  afore thoiight,  is  to  pawn  pearls  at  lesa  than 
their  value  :  isolation — harmonious  seclusion^ — are  the  only  terms 
upon  which  a  perception  of  subtle  musical  jewels  can  be  obtained, 
and  even  these  are  often  insufficient. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  Divine  Presence  can  be  better  invoked 
by  two  or  three  than  by  one  ;  but  music,  like  nature,  not  being  an 
infinite  divinity,  seldom  reveals  her  more  exquisite  charms  save  to 
the  solitary  worshipper.  Human  beings  are  terribly  potent  things  : 
we  admire  the  slirewd  scent  of  wild  animals,  but  what  is  it  compared 
with  the  keenness  of  man's  spiritual  scent  for  his  fellow  ? 

Furthermore,  musicians,  unlike  little  boys,  should  be  heard  but 
not  seen.  Perhaps  a  beatitiful  singer  may  be  an  exception,  because, 
in  her,  facial  expression  may  aid  the  interpretation  and  give  it 
richer  colouring;  and  possibly  the  cultured  grace  of  a  master- 
violinist  may  give  form  and  vividness  to  his  rendering.  But  the 
grace  and  beauty,  not  to  be  offensive,  must,  at  least,  equal  that 
of  the  theme.  A  visible  orchestra  is  like  a  dissected  Venus:  to  lay 
bare  the  springs  and  methods  of  the  sweet  mystery  of  harmonious 
life,  is  to  sin  alike  against  art  and  nature. 


VIII, 


I  should  not  have  been  tempted  to  go  so  far,  had  it  not  been  my 
purpose  to  go  one  step  further,  and  ftnnounce  the  remarkable  dis- 
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tlml  tLe  Saxons  have  a  less  correct  ear  far  music  than  any 
pie  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  am  sure  thej  tliink  quite 
ifferently,  and  no  doubt,  after  the  first  gurprise  is  over,  they  will 
grateful  for  ha\T[Dg  had  their  error  pointed  out.  Undeniably,  the 
reatest  musical  composers  have  been  of  German  blood  :  just  as  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  sort  of  revenge  of  nature,  giants  and  pjgmies 
were  made  to  live  together.  Moreover,  there  is  nowhere  more  good 
nusic  than  in  Saxony:  nor  anywhere  better  soldiers:  the  reason 
being,  not  that  Saxons  have  any  especial  aptitude  for  war  or  rausic, 
hat  that  they  are  exhaustively  and  iudefatigably  trained.  Bismarck 
and  Wagner  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  average  Saxon  orchestra  learns  its  music  by  rote,  and  its 
perception  of  harmony  is  not  intuitive  but  mechanicah  They  regard 
a  false  note  as  a  mistake— never  as  a  sin  ;  and  it  is  only  rigid 
drilling  which  enables  them  to  do  so  much  as  that  Listen  to  a 
party  of  young  students  singing  together,  as  is  the  custom  of 
young  students  all  over  the  world  :  they  sing  loudly  and  in  perfect 
good  faith,  conscious  that  they  are  Saxons,  and  therefore  fancying 
that  they  are  infallible.  But  there  will  be  more  discords  to  a 
stave,  than  an  equal  number  uf  young  men  of  any  other  country 
could  produce.  There  may  be  something  pathetic  about  this,  but 
there  is  certainly  much  that  is  disagreeable.  Again,  the  audiences 
of  the  garden  concerts  are  affected  by  tunes  and  slight  airs,  and  are 
invariably  enthusiastic  in  their  applause  of  a  solo,  however  imper- 
fectly rendered  ;  because,  having  actually  beheld  a  man  stand  up 
before  them  and  produce,  with  more  or  less  physical  exertion,  a 
variety  of  musical  sounds,  they  are  convinced  that  they  have  heard 
what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  music.  But  they  pass  by  the  great,  sublime 
compositions  with  significant  silence.  Now,  animals  are  moved  by 
tunes,  and  parrots  and  magpies  can  be  taught  to  whistle  them. 
When  the  tunes  are  what  is  called  national — enhanced,  that  is,  by 
some  glorious  or  inspiring  tradition,  the  consideration  of  whatever 
rlDusical  worth  they  may  have  is  as  nothing :  such  tunes  influence 
llnobs,  and  Saxon  mobs  no  less  than  others.  A  tune  is  to  music  what 
lia  automaton,  with  its  little  round  of  recurring  movements,  is  to  a 
ifiving  man  with  his  infinite  variety  of  manifestation,  which  yet 
observes  a  distinctive  form  and  purpose. 

Music  in  Saxony,  like  the  army,  is  a  forced  product,  having  no  root 

b  the  nature  of  the  people,  and  destined  to  wither  away  when  the 

artificial  inspiration  is  removed.     There  is  surely  something  sacred 

about  music :  those  who  are  born  to  it  will  seek  it  out  through  all 

^obstacles  ;  but  to  obtrude  it  upon  persons  who  have  no  vital  nuder- 

Qding  of  it,  is  to  do  injury  both  to  the  music  and  to  them.     The 

ommonness  of  concerts  in  Saxony^  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  is 

liBverywhere  admired  :  they  are  too  common,  perhaps,  and  mav  be 

Ijowercd  by  low  appreciation.     Nothing  beautiful  can  be   driven  into 
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a  man  from  without :  the  only  result  will  be  ta  disfigure  him  and 
desecrate  the  thing  of  beauty, — But  we  are  getting  heated  again. 
Another  glass  of  beerl — No,  wo  must  bid  Gambriniis  farewell,  for 
it  u  late.  We  have  found  more  than  we  bargained  fn-  in  our 
schoppen. 


I 
I 

I 


I 


IX. 

Good  little  Frau  Schmidt  comes  up,  with  her  pleasant  but  not 
quite  cheerful  smile,  to  see  us  to  the  door,  and  bid  us  not  forget 
to  return.  We  had  made  a  little  mystery  about  her,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  session,  wnth  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  cleared  up 
before  we  went  away.  The  mystery  does  not  amount  to  much,  after 
all,  but  its  elucidation  may  serve  also  to  explain  why  Frau  Schmidt 
is  more  a  favourite  of  ours  than  any  Saxon  w^oman  we  have  known. 

The  fact  is  (for  we  have  not  skill  further  to  prolong  the  suspense, 
even  were  there  any  longer  reason  for  doing  so),  Frau  Schmidt  is  an 
Eoglishwoman,  born,  she  tells  us,  within  bearing  of  Bow  belk  "She 
met  in  London  the  big,  silent  Saxon,  with  the  fine  massive  head  and 
serious  bearing,  who  was  destined  to  win  her  iove  and  marry  her. 
He,  perhaps,  was  at  that  time  a  political  refugee.  Certainly  he  was 
more  a  man  than  the  average  :  there  was  a  force  and  largene^ss 
in  liim  rare  among  Saxons ;  and  individual  excellence  is  an  uncom- 
fortable possession  in  a  land  governed  as  is  this. 

But  when  a  good  many  years  hml  passed,  and  an  altered  adminis- 
tration could  pardon  Hen^  Schmidt's  political  virtues,  the  memory  of 
his  birthplace  continually  haunted  him  ;  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
he  fancied  that  only  a  breath  of  his  native  air  could  restore  him. 
His  wife  doubtless  shrank  at  first  from  the  thought  of  leaving 
Kn gland,  and  settling  among  strange  faces  and  bai'barous  tongues,  in  m 
an  unknown  land.  Yet  her  heart  would  not  let  her  hold  him  back, 
and  w^ithout  her  he  could  not  go.  They  came,  therefore,  and  Herr 
Schmidt,  having  purchased  a  small  beer-saloon  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  ho  had  known  in  boyhood,  looked  forward  to  health  and  quiet 
happiness. 

But  all  was  somehow  not  right—not  as  he  had  expected.  Was 
Dresden  changed,  or  had  his  memory  played  him  false  1  There  stood 
Dresden,  with  her  domes  and  steeples ;  there  flowed  the  well-known 
Elbe  beneath  the  old  historic  bridge.  Around  him  were  Saxon 
tongues  and  faces ;  yet  the  city — the  people  of  his  remembrance 
wx^re  not  there.  Perchance,  save  in  niemury,  they  had  never  been 
at  all.  Ah,  Hen*  Schmidt,  in  leaving  England,  I  fear  you  were  not 
wise.  Had  you  remained,  two  good  countries  w^ould  have  been  yours: 
England ;  good  enough  in  all  conscience  for  those  who  have  never 
known  a  better, — and  the  Saxony  of  your  remembrance,  without 
doubt  superior  to  England,  to  Saxony  itself,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever.  But  you  were  not  wise,  Herr  Schmidt,  and  therefore  both 
countries  are  lost  to  you. 
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And  how  of  Frau  Schmidt,  the  little  grey-clad  Englishwoman  ? 

She  loves  her  Saxon  husband,  and  would  rather  be  with  him  than 

anywhere ;  yet  perhaps,  amidst  her  many  cares  and  few  amusements, 

she  finds  now  and  then  a  moment  wherein  to  be  decently  wretched. 

When,  on  my  first  chance  visit  to  her  little  saloon,  I  happened  to  let 

fall  an  English  word,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  with  what  a  thirsty 

eagerness  she  caught  up  the  old  familiar  tongue ;  with  what  an 

almost  tremulous  pleasure  she  stood  and  talked — talked  for  the  mere 

pleasijre   of  once  more  talking  English;    delighting  in  it  as  does 

a  child  over  a  long-lost  toy ;  yet  saddened  by  that  very  delightj 

\)ecause  it  made  her  recognize  how  rare  the  luxuiy  was  and  must 

ever  be.     Well,  she  does  her  best  to  be  a  good  wife,  to  make  her 

guests  ^  welcome,  and  worthily  to   serve   King   Gambrinus,  hoping 

secretly  that  in  time  he  will  reward  her  from  his  treasury,  and  enable 

her  at  least  to  die  in  England.     That  time  will  never  come,  patient 

little  Frau  Schmidt ;    but  meanwhile  may  evil  befall  me  if  ever 

I  neglect  to  send  you  that  occasional  English  newspaper  for  which 

you  once  with  hesitating  earnestness  besought  me. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
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THE  following  article  requires  a  few  words  of  iotroduction. 
Dr.  Ward  and  I  are  nienibers  of  a  private  society  for  the 
discussion  of  pliitosopliical  cjucstions.  In  this  society  I  read  a 
paper  entitled  *'  Some  Thoughts  on  Necessary  Truth,"  forming  a 
criticism  upon  a  theory  maintained  in  a  series  of  papers,  con- 
tributed by  Dr.  Ward  to  the  "  Dublin  Review;*  several  of  which 
he  had  been  good  enough  to  distribute  amongst  the  members  of 
the  society.  Dr,  Ward  read  a  paper  in  reply,  and  there  I  sup- 
posed the  matter  ended.  Dr.  Ward,  however,  published,  in  the 
"Dublin  Review,"  his  reply  to  ray  paper.  This,  of  course,  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do,  but  by  doing  so  he  challenged  tlie  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  refen^ed  to.  It  accordingly  forms  the  first 
part  of  the  present  article,  I  follow  Dr,  Ward's  example  in  pub- 
lishing tho  paper  just  as  it  was  written,  subject  only  to  a  few 
alterations  and  omissions,  most  of  which  are  rendered  natural  by 
the  change  in  the  manner  of  publication,  though  some  are  meant  to 
remove  oljscuritics  or  other  defects  in  expression  of  my  views,  which 
Dr.  Ward's  criticisms  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  have  appended  to  the  article  some  remarks  which  Dr.  Ward's 
reply  has  suggested.  Tho  reply  convinces  me  that  we  look  at  the 
subject  from  such  ditferent  points  of  view,  that  I  have  failed  to  make 
him  understand  the  point  of  my  argument.  My  additional  obser- 
vations may  accordingly  appear  to  be  to  some  extent  to  a  re- 
statement, in  a  more  explicit  form,  of  the  contents  of  the  original 
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Those  who  interest  themselves  in  these siiljjects  will  ]>erhaps 
forgive  this  defect  in  the  form  of  the  article  if  it  contributes  any- 

L thing  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  an  obscure  matter.  The  paper 
In  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  "  Dublin  Review,"  Dr,  Wanl 
Kates  one  of  his  principal  doctrines  as  follows  : — 

*'  Whatever  the  existent  cognitive  faculties  of  mankind  testify  is 
instinctively  known  by  mankind  as  certainly  tme. 

"  But  the  existent  cognitive  faculties  of  mankind  testify  that  any 
given  mathematical  axiom  is  self*evidently  necessary. 

"  Ergo,  it  is  instinctively  knoii\Ti  by  mankind  as  certainly  true  that 
any  given  mathematical  axiom  is  self-evidently  necessary." 

To  say  that  I  deny  the  major  and  the  minor  and  the  conclusion  of 
this  syllogism  is  an  imperfect  way  of  expressing  my  dissent  from  it. 
I  feel  that  its  author  speaks  a  language  difturcnt  from  ndne,  and 
Uves,  so  to  speak,  in  a  difiFerent  intellectual  world.  The  words 
"know,"  **  true,'*  "necessary"  and  many  othei^,  must,  I  suppose, 
mean  to  him  something  which  they  <lo  not  mean  to  me.  Apart, 
however,  from  this,  the  syllogism  appears  to  me  to  exemplify  in  a 
striking  manner  the  defect  which  Mr.  Milt  attributed,  as  J  think 
justly,  to  all  syllogistic  reasoning.  The  major  and  minor  premissej^ 
could  never  be  affirmed  unless  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  was  inde- 
pendently known.  Indeed,  they  are  simply  the  conclusion  stated  in 
terms  of  increasing  generality.  Dr.  Ward  gets  a  conclusion  to  start 
with,  by  supposing  that  there  is  something  special  in  matlicmatical 
knowledge.  He  gets  a  minor  by  supposing  that  the  special  charac- 
teristic of  mathematical  knowledge  is,  that  it  is  obtained  by  a  direct 
act  of  some  special  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  the  major  is  obtained  by 
generalising  the  minor. 

This  appeans  more  clearly  upon  examining  the  terras  of  the  syllo- 
gi^im.  The  major  proposition  appears  to  me  simply  to  repeat  six  times 
over  (without  explaining  them}  the  words  **  We  know."  Each  of  the 
six  expressions  *' existent  cognitive  faculties,*'  "testify,"  "instinctively/* 
•'known,*'  "certainly,"  "true,**  asserts  or  implies  the  same  thing,  and 

le  whole  syllogism  amounts  to  this : — '*  We  know^  something.  We 
know  Euclid.  Therefore,  we  know  Euclid."  This  appears  to  me  a 
cumbrous  way  of  saying  "We  know  Euclid/' 

Again.  I  dissent  from  a  theory  about  factdties  implied  in  tlie  use 
of  this  language.  A  man,  according  to  this  syllogism,  has  existent 
cognitive  faculties,  and  he  has  also  other  faculties  by  which  he 
in>5tinctively  knows.  Besides  these  two  i^ets  of  faculties,  he  is  ac- 
quaintedy  I  suppose,  otherwise,  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  certainly  true."  T!ie  first  set  of  faculties  "testify,"  Thereupon 
the  second  set  of  faculties  inform  the  common  owner  of  the  two  sets 
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that  wLat  iJje  fiiiat  set  of  faculties  say  is  "  certaiQly  true,"  It  < 
to  rae  that  the  faculties  ^vbicli  "instinctively  know"  require 
voucher,  as  well  as  the  "  cognitive  faculties"  which  *' testify."  Aftea 
all,  what  are  a  man's  faculties  except  the  man  himself  when  engagei 
in  a  certain  act  ?  and  what  meaning  is  there  in  the  assertion  ths 
one  set  of  his  faculties  corruljorat<.'8  another  tlirough  a  third  ?  Wli< 
all  is  said,  w^hat  does  it  mean,  except  that  people  have  certain  wa; 
of  gaining  knowledge  w^hich,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  th^y  arj 
obliged  to  trust.  And  did  any  one  ever  deny  it  ?  The  whole  appa 
ratus  of  cognitive  faculties,  ioi^tinctive  knowledge,  and  certain  trutj 
is  only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  expansion  of  the  words  *^  wo  know,' 
and  caniea  us  no  further. 

The  substance  and  purport  of  the  syllogism,  however,  appeal 
to  be  this:  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  or  perhapfi  \ 
should  say  we  know  two  kinds  of  truths,  contingent  truths  and' 
neoussary  tniths.  Tlie  first  class,  namely,  the  class  of  contingent 
truths,  hicludes  all  common  facts,  such  as  that  so  many  personi 
dresBcd  in  such  a  way,  ai'e  sitting  round  a  table  at  a  given  time  anc 
place.  The  other  class,  namely^  the  class  of  necessary  truths,  consisi 
of  general  propositions.  Those  which  relate  to  time,  space,  and  numb< 
are  specimens  of  them.  We  can  distinguish  between  cantingeni 
and  necessary  truths  by  an  unfailing  test,  A  contingent  truth  roigb 
be  imagined  to  be,  and  might  be,  other  than  it  is,  but  a  neceasajg 
truth  cannot;  or  to  put  the  same  thing  in  a  different  way,  Omnipa^ 
tence  could  alter  the  one,  and  cannot  alter  the  other.  Dr.  Ward,  \ 
have  uo  doubt,  would  accept  the  following  illustration,  though  I  d( 
not  give  it  as  an  exact  (quotation.  Omnipotence  could  marke  whit< 
gold  or  cold  fire,  but  could  not  make  a  quadrangular  figure  containec 
by  throe  straight  sides.  1  tleny  the  existence  of  this  distinction,  an< 
if  I  am  right,  Dr,  Ward's  .syllogism  is  either  wrong  or  unmeaning, 
no  truths  are  necessary,  tlie  minor  is  disproved.  If  all  trutlis 
necessary,  the  conclusion  is  unmeaning. 

The  expression  '*uccossary  truth*'  may  have  one  of  two  differea 
meaniwgs.  It  may  mean  a  fact  which  could  not  have  been  otherwis 
than  it  is^  or  it  may  mean  a  trutli  aJHrmed  by  the  very  use  of  oertaii 
words.  The  expression  *'  could  not  bavti  been  otherwise,'*  is  no 
in  itself  cleai*,  as  I  shall  show  further  on.  If,  as  many  peupli 
suppose,  it  is  merely  a  way  of  describing  facts,  which  inigh 
have  been  predicted  by  any  one  who  bad  sufiGcient  knowledge  U 
make  such  a  prediction,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  all  truthi 
whatever  are  not  necessary,  and  I  am  much  disposed  to  think  thej 
are.  It  is  a  truth  that  these  lines  were  written  on  blue  pap^ 
with  a  quUl  pen,  in  such  a  room,  on  such  an  hour,  of  such  a  day 
I  can  easily  imagine  any  one  of  these  circumstances  having  beai 
different,  but  the  assertion  of  their  existence  is  as  true  as  that  tw< 
and  two  make  four,  and  I  was  when  tjioy  occurred  equally  uxMi^bti 
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to  doubt  of  any  one  of  them,     Beine^  past,  they  are  ynalterable  (I 
suppose)  even  by  Omnipotence,  and  in  order  that  they  might  have 

^happened  otherwise,  it  might,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  have  been  necessary 
for  the  whole  constitution  of  the  universe  to  have  been  slightly  altered 
from  all  eternity,  Wliat,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  that 
any  fact  whatever  is  contingent  ?  Not  surely  that  I  can  prevent  it 
from  existing.  If  this  were  so,  no  fact  would  be  contingent.  Every 
fact  T^hatever  is.  It  would  not  be  a  fact,  if  it  did  not  exist ;  and  if 
it  exists,  and  comes  under  ray  '*  existent  cognitive  faculties,**  it  is 
Dot  contingent  to  me.  Ho%v  can  any  power  of  imagining  its  absence, 
and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  similar  but  slightly  different  state 
of  things,  afford  any  sort  of  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  not 
having  happened  ?  When  a  mau  says,  "This  ink  might  just  as  well 
have  been  blue  as  black,"  all  that  he  really  means  is,  that  he  can 
easily  imagine  the  absence  of  the  black  ink  and  the  presence  of 
the  blue  ink  in  its  place ;  but  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  the 
presence  of  the  black  ink  was  determined  by  causes  reaching  far 
beyond  Adam. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  by  necessary  truths,  truths  which 
are  implied  by  the  very  use  of  certain  words,  then  I  say  that  facts 
come  first,  and  that  words  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  them  ;  and  that 
when  you  describe  the  properties  of  space,  time,  and  number  as  neces- 
sary truths,  all  that  you  ought  to  mean,  all  that  you  can  prove,  is 
that  certain  propctsitions  about  them  {e.j.,  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space,)  describe  in  perfectly  clear  and  adequate 
language  facts  which  we  learn  by  experience.  I  could  xmderstand 
the  meaning  of  calling  these  facts  necessary,  though  I  see  no 
good  in  doing  so ;  but  the  so-called  truths  are  merely  descriptions 
of  the  facts,  and  carry  us  no  further  than  our  perceptions  of 
them. 

An  illustration  wvW  show  how  very  much  the  difference  between 

contingent  and  necessary  truth  (using  the  word  "necessary"  in  the 

id  sense)  is  a  difference  as  to  the  use  of  words.     It  is,  we  are 

old,   a   contingent   truth    that   gold    is  yellow,  and  tl*e  reason  is 

because  Grod  could  make  white  gold.     It  seems  to  me  that  the 

^' truth  of  the   assertion   that  God  could  make  white   gold   entirely 

iepends  on  the  meaning  which  men  choose  to  attach  to  the  word 

''f^d."     If  by  the  word  *'gold**  we  mean   a   metal  of  a  certain 

ic   gravity,   malleable,   not    liable   to   rust,   and    of   a   yellow 

»lour»   then   God  can    no    more   make   white   gold   than    he    can 

ce  a  square  triangle.     li'  by  the  word  "gold"  we  mean  a  metal 

a   certain   specific   gravity,   malleable,   and    not   liable    to   rust, 

lirbatever  may  be  its  colour,  then  God  can  (we  may  suppose) 
make  gold  of  any  colour,  but  why  should  we  not  atmex  the  meaning 
"yellow**  to  the  word  **gold/*  £^  well  as  the  meaning  "metal?*' 
Dr.  Ward  somewhere  observes  that  it  would  be  easy  for  Omnipo- 
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tence  to  make  cold  fire.*  All  that  I  can  say  to  that  is,  that  if 
Omnipotence  made  something  which  sparkled,  and  crackled,  and 
smoked,  but  did  not  burn,  I  should  not  call  it  firc\ 

The  difterence,  and  tbe  only  ditference  which  I  cau  perceive 
between  the  class  of  truths  which  relate  to  the  properties  of  time, 
space,  and  number,  and  propositions  as  to  commoa  objects  and 
occurrences,  is  this  :  The  words  which  relate  to  time,  space,  and 
number  are  perfectly  simple  aud  adequate  to  that  which  they 
describe,  whereas  the  words  which  relate  to  common  objects  are  in 
nearly  every  case  complex,  often  to  the  highest  degree.  The  words 
"straight,"  ''line,"  "  plane/'  "Burface,"  "angle,"  "ciixde,'*  "triangle/' 
have  no  complexity  at  all  A  line  means  a  Hue,  Add  the  idea  of 
breadth,  or  thickness,  or  specific  colour,  or  weight,  and  the  word 
becomes  inappropriate;  but  the  words  "paper/'  "stick/'  "book," 
"man/'  "fire,"  i|"gold/'  and  so  on,  mean  a  collection  of  many  quali- 
ties  which  may  be  varied  by  imagination,  without  destroying  the 
general  resemblance  between  the  image  raised  by  the  word  used  and 
tlie  thing  sig:nified.  If  we  hear  of  red  gold,  for  instance^  we  under- 
stand a  metal  having  all  the  other  propertiua  of  gold  as  comruoaly 
known,  except  the  quality  of  yellowness,  for  which  redness  is  sub- 
stituted. WTicn  we  are  tukl  of  a  black  swan,  we  understand  a  bird 
like  a  white  swan,  but  of  a  ditferent  colour.  But  when  we  hear  of 
straight  lines  two  of  which  would  enclose  a  space,  or  of  a  figure  con* 
tained  by  three  straight  lines  making  four  angles  with  each  other,  we 
know  that  if  tlie  words  employed  are  employed  in  their  usual  senses, 
the  propositions  into  which  they  are  inti'odaced  cannot  be  true  ; 
because  the  propositions  deny  the  only  quality  which  the  words 
employed  denote,  and  are  thus  contradictions  in  terms  or  mere  non- 
sense. To  talk  of  two  straight  hues  which  enclose  a  space  is  as 
much  nonsense  as  to  talk  of  two  straight  lines  of  which  either  one 
or  both  are  crooked. 

I  will  consider  immediately  the  manner  in  which  we  get  our 
knowledge  of  thL*  qualities  of  space,  but  before  doing  so  I  will  make 
an  observation  on  the  character  of  the  words  in  which  we  embody 
that  knowledge,  and  of  the  thing  to  which  they  apply.  Space  has,  as 
far  as  we  know,  no  qualities  or  properties  at  all,  except  qualities  and 
properties  which  the  w^ords  used  by  us  express  with  perfect  clearness 
and  adequacy ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  propositions 
which  we  malce  about  space  do  not  admit  of  being  varied,  and  cannot 

♦  "  Let  UB  take  as  an  instance  of  a  geometrical  axiom  the  proposition  that  two 
parallel  straight  Hnea  wiU  never  meet,  and  let  us  take  as  on  instonoe  of  an  obTions 
physical  fact  the  wamifch-giving  property  of  fire,  Ko  ono  who  reflects  will  doubt 
that  an  English  child 'a  experience  of  the  latter  truth  m  (to  Bay  the  leasts 
every  whit  as  constant  and  uniform  as  his  experience  of  the  former.  Yet  when  ho 
c«meB  to  the  age  of  reason,  he  prononnces  that  the  former  is  a  ndoeasar^'  troth  ; 
whereas  he  would  be  simply  amazed  at  the  allegation  that  an  Omnipotent  Creator 
could  not  on  any  giyen  occoaion  deprive  fire  of  its  wwrmth*giving  property."  DMin 
JZttPtctp,  Jan.,  14*74. 
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even  oe  imagined  to  be  false.     When  we  speak  of  a  straight  line,  we 
mean  an  imaginary  line  resembling  the  thin  parallelograms  popularly 
called  straight   lines,  but   distinguished  from  them  by  having  no 
breadth,  no  thickness,  no  specific  colour,  and  no  deviation  whatever 
from  the  apparent  general  direction.     We  can  imagine  a  substance 
like  gold  in  all  respects  except  its  colour,  or  its  specific  gravity,  or  its 
malleability,  or  its  exchangeable  value  ;  and  Ave  can  think  of  gold 
with  exclusive  reference  to  any  one  or  more  of  these  quaUties*     We 
thus  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  word  *'gold"  to  numerous 
imaginary  substances,  differing  from  each  other  in  many  respects, 
but  resembling  each  other   in  the  particular  matters  of  which  we 
think  when  we  use  the  wonl.    Moreover,  all  the  words  which  tlescribe 
the  qualities  of  gold  admit  of  degrees.     There  are  numerous  shades 
of  colour,  for  instance,  to  which  the  word  ''yellow'*  applies.     Space, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  qualities  at  all,  except  the  qualities  of 
figure,  and  these  qualities  are  described   in  words  which  have  one 
meaning,  and  no  more.     Hence  we  cannot  vary  either  our  mental 
image  of  space  itself,  or  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  we 
describe  it.    If  we  tried  to  do  so,  we  should  speak  without  a  meaning, 
mid  reduce  the  subject  of  our  speech  to   the  condition  to  which  that 
eminent  logician^  Crambe,  reduced  his  abstract  Lord  Mayor     When 
Hartinus  Scriblerus  said  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
without  his  gold  chain  or  his  turtle,  Crambe  replied  that  he  could 
conceive  of  a  Lord  Mayor  without  gold  chain,  turtle,  fur  gown,  sword- 
bearer,  chaplain,  coach,  office,   body,  soul,  or  spirit,  whidi,  he  sub- 
mitted, was  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor.    Marti nus,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  called  Crambe  an  impudent  liar,  which,  though  rude,  was  not, 
I  think,  wholly  unnatural ;  but  seriously  speaking,  I  think  that  to 
try  to  conceive  of  space  as  being  other  than  it  is,  is  like  trying  to 
xsonceivc  of  red  as  being  blue.     You  can  substitute  one  colour  for 
inothen  but  the  sole  property  of  any  given  colour  is  to  be  itself. 
Alter  it,  and  you  destroy  it.     It  is  the  same  of  space.     We  cannot 
modify  it  in  imagination,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  modify, 
and  because  we  have  no  experience  of  anything  else,  not  quite  tlie 
same,  but  very  like  it,  which  we  can  substitute  for  it. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  by  what  means  is  our  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  uf  Space  acquired,  and  to  this  I  reply,  it  is  ac- 
quired in  precisely  the  same  way  as  our  knowledge  of  any  common 
fact, — ^the  fact,  for  instance,  that  a  particular  sheet  of  paper  is  blue 
and  not  v?hite, — namely,  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  Now  it*  this  is 
the  case,  either  all  truths  are  necessary,  or  mathematical  truths 
depend  upon  experience,  like  others,  and  may  thus  be  called 
ccmtingent. 

The  question, — What  is  the  nature  of  time,  space,  and  number  ?  is 
quite  independent  of  the  question, — How  do  we  become  aware  of 
their  properties  ?     I  am  not  myself  able  to  attach  any  meaning  to 
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the  words  ''Space**  and  "Number"  apart  from  distinct  objects 
existing  in  space,  and  faculties  capable  of  pi^rceiving  them  as  so 
existing,  nor  ran  I  attach  any  meaning  to  the  word  *'  Time"  apart 
from  the  faculty  of  memory.  But  whether  space,  time,  and  number 
are  objective  or  subjective,  whether  they  are  the  colour,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  things  we  look  at,  or  of  glasses  through  which  we  are  obliged 
to  look,  it  is  undeniable  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  our  senses  and  our  memor}'.  A  person  w])0  passed 
his  life  in  dreamless  sleep,  so  that  lie  had  oo  extenm!  perceptions  at 
all,  and  whose  mind  was  conscious  of  no  succession  of  thoughts  or 
impressions,  woidd  know  notljing  of  space,  number,  or  time^  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  instant  a  person  begins  to  use  his  senses  or  his 
memory  he  becomes  aware  of  space>  time,  and  number^  and  he  con- 
tinues to  be  made  aware  of  them  at  every  instant  at  which  be  uses 
hi8  faculties  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  His  early  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  exceedingly  confused,  but  by  experience,  especially  if  it 
is  guided  by  instruction,  tbey  become  perfectly  clear  and  systematic ; 
and  when  they  have  once  reached  a  clear  and  systematic  condition 
sul>sequeut  experience  adds  nothing  to  them.  He  knows  them  as 
well  as  they  admit  of  being  known,  just  as  a  lad  of  14  knows  \m 
multiplication-table  and  his  alphabet  as  well  as  he  will  ever  know 
them,  if  ho  lives  to  he  a  hundred.  The  experience  by  whiclx  we 
learn  to  understand  the  words  '* before"  and  "after"  is  so  early  a^ 
simple  that  no  one  remembers  its  acquisition,  biit  I  should  suppose 
most  people  remember  learning  the  multiplication -table  and  the 
first  elements  of  geometry.  If  I  were  to  generaUse  from  my  owfl 
experience,  I  should  say  tliat  we  begin  with  exceedingly  confusm 
notions  upon  tlie  matter,  and  that  after  a  time,  longer  or  shorter,  as 
it  may  be,  we  see  that  the  matter  really  is  as  we  are  told  that 
is, — ^that  is  to  say,  we  see  that  our  impressions  of  external  objecl 
really  are  summed  up  by  the  multiplication-table  and  geometrical 
axioms. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  first  day  when  I  really  undei^tood  tb 
first  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  how  I  demonstrated 
it  to  myself  over  and  over  again  many  times  with  great  sati6factio|| 
It  was  exactly  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  one  which  I  have  ofteff 
experienced  in  later  fife, — the  feeling  of  discovering  one's  way  about 
a  place.  If  a  man  takes  up  Ids  abode  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  aafl 
proceeds  to  explore  it,  he  will  find  (at  least  I  have  often  found)  tliar 
at  first  he  is  very  much  astray,  even  if  he  has  maps  to  help  him. 
By  degrees  he  begins  to  find  his  way,  he  mentally  connects  one  road 
with  another,  and  sees  what  arc  the  relative  positions  of  such  antl 
such  woods,  hills,  houses,  and  other  objects.  The  whole  at  last  tJikes 
its  place  in  his  mind,  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  crisis  which  enables 
him,  with  striking  distinctness  and  rapidity,  to  say,  "Now  I  know 
where  I  am/'     When  this  happens  he  knows  the  country,  and  if  he 
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lives  in  it  fifty  yeai-s  his  knowledge  will  oot  alter,  though,  of  couriiie, 
it  may  become  more  detailed  aod  rainute. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  relations  of  space  in  general  is,  if  I  am 
.  mistaken,  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  our  acquaintance  with 
ioular  portions  of  space.     We  learn  the  general  meaning  of  the 
woids  "line."  "surface,"  "solid/*  "point;*  "round,"  "square/*  and  the 
like,  as  we  learn  the  meaning  of  other  common  words.     A  nurse  or  a 
mother  tells  a  child  that  the  marks  which  she  makes  on  a  piece  of 
pitper  are  lines,  just  as  she  tells  it  that  the  creature  which  lies  on 
the  rug  is  a  dog.     I  suppose  no  one  ever  yet  studied  Euclid  who  did 
not  know  perfectly  well  before  he  read  a  w^ord  of  it  what  a  straight 
and  a  crooked  line,  a  round  thing  and  a  square  thing,  look  like,  nor 
can  any  one  have  seen  a  board,  or  a  table,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  with- 
out having  received  the  impression  of  parallel  lines.    I  should  further 
Bappose  that  no  one  ever  learnt  to  walk  without  learaing  what  is 
lEMBiit  by  a  short  cut  from  place  to  place.     Experience  teaches  every 
Inman  being  who  is  not  an  idiot,  and  indeed  every  nnimal»  that  it 
saves  time  to  cut  a  comer,  and  the  difference  between  this  homely 
propoaition   and   the   proposition   that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
greater  than  the  third  is  only  a  difierenco  of  expression. 

If  it  is  denied  that  matters  of  this  sort  are  learnt  by  experience,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  denied  that  any- 
tiling  whatever  is  learnt  by  experience.  It  appears  to  me  just  as 
clear  that  experience  teaches  us  to  compare  together  the  lengtli  of 
lines  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  to  compare  tlie  length  of  a 
straight  and  crooked  line  terminating  at  the  same  points,  as  that  it 
teaches  us  to  compare  together  the  lengths  of  any  two  specific  line?. 
I  see  no  difference  whatever  between  the  process  by  which  we  leai-n 
that  the  \voi*d  *' straight"  means  a  line  of  a  peculiar  kind,  like  that 
4rkich  is  apparently  ^formed  by  a  string  tightly  stretched,  and  that 
itich  lines  are  the  shortest  way  from  point  to  point ;  and  the  process 
by  which  we  learn  that  the  Oxford  Road  is  proximately  straight,  and 
that  that  road  forms  a  shorter  connection  between  Victoria  Gate  and 
the  Marble  Arch  than  the  road  which  goes  all  round  Hyde  Park. 
The  difiference  between  the  two  propositious  is  simply  that  one  of 
them  refers  to  one  particular  corner  of  the  contents  of  space,  and  the 
uther  to  space,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  contents  of  space 
in  general. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  how*  you  are  enabled  by  any  number  of 
observations  on  particular  parts  of  space  to  make  general  observa- 
tions on  it  ?  I  think  Dn  Ward  asks  in  one  place  what  right  Mi\  Mill 
had  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  of  space  in  Sirius  were  the  same  as 
they  are  here.  The  answer  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  by  the  word 
"space"  we  mean  that  enormous  apparent  blue  vault  which  appears 
10  oar  senses  to  contain  the  earth,  the  solar  system,  and  innunierable 
other  systems,  nebulae,  and  fixed  stars.     All  these  things  we  see  \di\\ 
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our  eyes,  and  we  picture  space  to  ourselves  as  ati  enormous  expanse' 
or  cavity  in  whicli  tbey  are  all  contained.  No  one,  1  suppose,  will  deny 
that  experience  enables  us  to  draw  an  imaginary  line  between  two 
trees  or  two  book-cases,  between  whicb,  if  we  pleased,  we  could  draw  ^ 
a  real  line  ;  or  that  it  informs  us  that  if  we  represent  these  lines  oa  V 
paper,  we  can  reason  about  the  relations  of  the  objects  to  each  other 
as  well  as  we  could  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  things  them- 
selves, and  indeed,  in  many  instances,  much  better.  If  the  possibility 
of  making  and  using  maps  is  not  a  fact  taught  by  experience,  then 
experience  teaches  nothing  at  all.*  If  it  is,  then  when  we  draw 
imaginary  lines  from  star  to  stiir,  and  argue  about  their  distances, 
upon  data  which  we  have  gathered  from  our  local  experience  of 
space,  we  are  proceeding  upon  experience,  the  experience  upon 
which  we  proceed  being  that  of  our  own  eyesight,  which  assures  us 
that  fixed  stars  do  exist  in  space,  and  that  that  which  we  call  space 
is  a  vast  homogeneous  vault  for  them  to  exist  in.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be  denied  by  any  one  who  does  not  confine  the  word 
**  experience"  to  experience  by  touch.  At  tlus  moment,  I  see  a 
epan'ow  sitting  on  a  tree,  perhaps  ten  yards  off.  Behind  the  sparrow 
and  through  the  kg,  I  see  the  sun,  and  I  have  identically  the  same 
reason  for  believing  that  the  sun  and  the  sparrow  both  exist  in 
space. 

I  maintain,  on  the  whole,  that  we  learn  the  characteristics  of  Space 
by  Jooking  at  things  in  it  and  by  moving  about  in  it,  just  as  we  learn 
the  shape  of  a  room  and  the  position  of  the  articles  of  furniture  in  it 
by  the  very  same  process;  and  I  say  that  both  or  neither  of  the 
matters  thus  le^irnt  are  learnt  by  experience. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  is  practically 
impossible  fbr  us  to  imagine  or  conceive  (I  think  the  only  difference 
between  the  two  operations  is  in  the  greater  distinctness  of  imagina- 
tion^ and  its  application  to  matters  of  which  we  are  informed  by  the 
eye  or  ear)  any  alteration  in  space,  time,  or  number,  their  properties 
and  relations,  tiie  reason  being  that  our  ideas  of  them  arc  simple 
ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  altered  without  being  destroyed.  But 
I  will  pursue  the  matter  a  little  further,  with  the  view  of  showing, — 
fii-st,  that  no  inference  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  the  extent  of  our 

*  On  tlii3  passage  Dr.  W'ord  Observes  that  the  only  inferences  which  we  can  draw 
from  maps  more  readily  than  from  the  thing-a  themselves,  are  **  those  which  have 
for  their  premisses  (in  addition  to  the  data  of    the  map)  tnatheiiiaticril  truthH," 

.  Surely  this  is  not  uo.  "Wc  can  teU  from  a  map  mnch  more  readily  than  from  actnal 
obeerration,  that  Italy  resembles  a  boot,  or  that  the  Alpa  and  Apennines  rem  in 
certain  directions,  or  that  Great  Britain  and  Irelmd  are  contiguous  isLandB  ;  hut  how 
are  these  mathematical  trutliB  ?    Is  the  lescmblanee  of  a  portrait  to  a  face  a  mathe- 

jnatical  trath  ?  and  what  ta  a  map  but  a  pictnre  of  a  particular  Bort  ?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  the  *  data  of  the  map^  are.  The  fundamental  datum  of  every  map 
is  the  fact  that  the  apparent  figure  of  an  object  can  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  lines 
drawn  on  paper  or  aimilar  materials.  This  is  not  a  mathematical  truth,  but  a  fact 
fthown  to  eiiflt  by  experience.     This  fact  is  th»  basis  of  geometry^ 
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power  oi  unagiiiirig  or  coQceiviog ;  and  secondly,  that  though  wc 
cannot  izna^e  or  conceive  of  an  alteration  of  the  qualities  of  space, 
time,  or  number,  we  can  readily  imagine  facts  which,  if  they  existed, 
Duld  prevent  us  from  forming  our  present  ideas  of  space,  time, 
ad   number,   and   would   show   that   those  ideas,  if  formed,  were 

Direct 

The  firtjt  point  may,  I  think,  be  established  very  shortly.  The 
processes  of  imagining  and  conceiving  consist,  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
representiDg  to  our  minds,  things  which  we  have  perceived  by 
the  combined  operation  of  our  senses  and  our  intelligence.  Now 
time,  space,  and  number  enter  into  nearly  every  imagination  of 
our  minds.  There  may  be  some  thouglita  which  have  no  relation 
to  them,  but  these  I  need  not  at  present  consider,  Now  there  is 
but  one  space,  one  series  of  numbers,  and  one  course  or  stream  of 
tioie,  and  our  idea  of  each  of  the  three  is  a  perfectly  simple  idea, 
independent  of  evei7thing  else,  and  continually  present  to  our 
minds.  How,  then,  can  wo  modify  it  in  imagination  ?  It  is  as  impos- 
sible to  do  so  as  to  imagine  a  new  colour,  or  to  think  out  the  common 
expression,  *' If  I  were  you/'  Thus  our  incapacity  to  imagine  or 
conceive  certain  things  proves  simply  that  we  have  no  experience 
which  enables  us  to  do  so.  It  neither  proves,  nor  to  my  mind 
does  it  tend  to  prove,  that  what  we  cannot  imagine  or  conceive  cannot 
be  conceived  or  imagined  by  any  other  intelligent  being,  even  if  he  is^ 
onmipotent.  To  me  the  expression  ''space  of  four  dimensions"  con- 
veys no  meaning  wliatever,  but  I  am  far  from  denying  that  it  might 
convoy  a  meaning  to  a  being  with  faculties  differently  constituted, 
and  I  believe  mathematicians  would  be  able  to  give  grounds  for 
supposing  that  it  would, 

As  to  the  second  point,  I  say,  that   thongh  we  cannot  pictui^e  to 

ourselves  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  conditions  of  time,  space,. 

lAnd  number  differ  from  those  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  the 

of  forming  a  complete  and  coherent  mental  picture  of  it,  we  can 

ly  imagine  facts  which  would  prevent  us  from  forming  our  present 

Hdeas  about  time,  space,  and  number,  or  would  show  that  if  formed, 

those  ideas  were  false.     If,  then,  sucli  facts  existed,  our  present  ideas 

I  to  time,  space,  and  nnmber  would  not  exist,  or  if  they  did,  would 
regarded  as  false.     Hence  their  truth  depends  upon  the  continued 
non-existence  of  facts  readily  imaginable,  and  hence  we  must  conclude 
ather  that  they  might  be  otherwise,  or  that  no  one  fact  which  wo 
rve  could  be  otherwise,  and  in  either  case  they  have  no  such 

ecial  character  as  is  denoted  by  the  expression  "  necessary  truths." 

Not  to  trotible  you  longer,  I  will  conclude  with  a  single  illustration 
of  this.  Dr.  Ward  says :  '*  Let  there  be  sixteen  rows  of  pebbles,  each 
eootaining  eighteen.  It  is  a  necessary  truth  that  the  whole  number 
is  two  hundred  :?-nd  eighty-eight.  Omnipotence  could  divide  one 
pebble  into  two  or  create  new  pebhles,  hut  it  is  beyond  the  sphere  of 
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Omnipotoncc  to  effect  that,  so  long  as  there  remain  sixteen  rows  of 
eighteen  pebbles  each,  the  whole  number  of  pebbles  should  be  either 
more  or  less  than  two  hundreds,  eight  tens*,  and  eight  units."  There 
is,  I  believe,  a  superstition  in  Wiltshire  that  no  one  can  count  the 
stones  at  Stonchenge,  but  that  if  you  pass  your  life  in  counting  you 
will  always  bring  out  a  different  result.  Now  suppose  this  were  the 
fact,  and  suppose  it  were  a  fact  commonly  observed,  that  if  you 
counted  Dr.  Ward*s  |>ebbles  over  and  over  again,  arranging  them  each 
time  in  a  different  order,  you  always  brought  out  a  different  result, 
would  it  not  follow  that  the  multiplication  table  was  not  true  ?  That 
table  assumes,  and  so  impHcttly  asserts,  tliat  there  are  things  which 
retain  their  identity  for  a  certain  time,  and  that  they  do  not  lose  it 
by  the  alteration  of  their  position.  I  do  not  see  why  this  truth 
should  not  be  otherwise,  why  there  should  not  be  a  world  in  which 
the  act  of  putting  two  pairs  of  tilings  together  should  reduce  the 
numbc*r  to  three,  just  as  the  juxtaposition  of  two  drops  of  water  pro- 
duces one  drop.*  It  is  true  that  the  one  drop  contains  as  much  water 
as  the  two  contained,  but  this  is  very  far  from  being  immediately 
uhvious,  or  from  being  incapable  of  being  disproved  by  experience. 
Every  proposition  in  the  multiplication  table  is  indeed  either  merely 
arbitrary,  or  else  it  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  by  varying  the 
aiTangeraent  of  groups  of  objects  you  do  not  vary  their  number,  which 
is  a  property  of  matter  learnt  by  experience.  When  you  say  three 
times  three  are  nine,  you  either  give  a  name  to  three  gi'oups  of  threes 
which  name  might  just  as  well  be  eleven  or  seven  as  nine,  or  else 
you  affirm* that  the  juxtaposition  or  rearrangement  of  three  groups 
of  three  things  does  not  affect  their  number,  which  is  perfectly  true, 
but  is  neccssaiy  only  in  the  general  sense  already  referred  to. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one  type  of  truth  and 
knowledge  is  the  proposition— '*  This  sheet  of  paper  which  I  hold  in 

*  Dr.  Ward  observes  :  *'  On  such  a  suppoBitloD,  if  the  inhabitants  possessed  reason, 
ibe^r  would  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  two  and  two  mako  neither  mora  nor 
lc88  thaa  four*  and  thc^y  would  know  that  some  power  wan  constantly  at  work  destroy- 
ing material  objects  which  had  existed,  or  uniting  material  objects  which  hud  been 
distinct  As  3Ir.  Stephen  has  not  assigned  any  reasons  for  his  opuaionB  on  this  head, 
I  need  not  assign  any  reasons  for  mine."  I  tbiuk  I  have  assigned  a  reason.  My  argn- 
ment  is  that  the  multiplication  table  assumes,  tihat  by  chauging  the  position  of  thingBi 
their  number  is  unaffeeted.  This  is  a  fact  which  might  be  imagined  to  be  otherwise. 
Suppose  it  were  otherwiseti  where^  I  aide,  would  you  get  your  multiplication  table/ 
How  would  it  ever  occur  to  the  mind  ?  Dr.  Ward  Himply  asserts  that  it  would  do  bo. 
I  i^hould  be  curious  to  see  hLs  reasons  for  thij^  opinion.  Till  ho  gives  them,  the  matter 
utandfi  thus.  We  agree  that  the  multiplication  table  reprc»jnt«  and  assumes  a  fact 
proved  by  continual  experience.  I  aftirm,  and  he  denies,  that  its  truth  is  dependent 
on  Uie  oonUnuance  of  the  cxpt^enoe.  In  reltrenee  to  iUustrations  similar  to  this 
published  by  me  years  ago,  Professor  Clifford  ijbfierved  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
CoNTEMrottAitY  RiiViEW  for  October,  that  in  hucli  a  world  the  word  "number" 
would  have  quite  a  different  meaning  from  the  one  which  it  bears  with  us.  No  doubt 
it  would*  The  very  point  which  I  wish  to  prove  ijs  that  propoeitiona  about  spaoc  and 
numbf^r,  and  the  very  meaning  of  tho»e  words,  arc  as  much  dependent  upon  expe- 
rience PI  any  others,  and  in  this  Profei^eor  Clrlford  would  (I  suppose)  agree. 
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my  hand  is  blue,  and  that  other  is  white,'*  and  that  all  other  assertions 
we  reducible  to  this  type.  Truth  thus  means  the  correspondence 
between  the  thoughts  or  images  raised  by  words,  and  the  thoughts  or 
images  raised  by  the  jjint  action  of  the  sennes  and  the  mind  directed 
to  the  things  to  which  the  words  refer.  Whether  such  truth  is  called 
*^  necessary '^  or  not  13  to  me  matter  of  indifference.  The  essential 
poipt  is  that  when  we  say  that  statements  are  true,  we  mean  only 
that  they  correspond  either  with  present  perception,  or  with  a  prosent 
^Boollcctton  of  past  perception  checked  and  corrected  as  far  as 
^Bieible.  When  we  say  that  they  are  certain,  we  mean  only  that  we 
^^^  not,  in  fact,  doubt  them  at  the  time  when  we  make  them.  TruUi 
and  e^rtainty  are  words  of  degree.  They  never  can  bo  freed  from 
any  errors  which  may  be  inherent  in  our  faculties  or  our  memory, 
txA  every  assertion  which  we  make  in,  or  ought  to  be,  made  subject  to 
1^  tacit  reservation  in  respect  of  such  errors.  You  cannot  have  any- 
ibiog  tnier  than  tnith  or  more  certain  than  certainty,  in  the  senses  of 
mitU  and  certainty  just  stated. 


I     WE 


This  was  the  paper  to  which  Dr.  Ward  replied  by  a  paper  published 
u  an  article  ^in  the  Diiblui  liavlew  for  July,  1874,  The  article 
contains  much  matter  which  I  am  content  to  leave  without  further 
remark  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  read  the  two  papei-s,  but  it  is 
lammed  tip  by  Dr,  Ward  himself  in  two  theses,  each  of  which  he 

fports  by  two  arguments.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  explanations 
wliich  these  argtiments  show  to  be  necessary^  I  will  state,  in  Dr. 
Ward^s  owti  words,  each  of  the  theses  and  each  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported^  together  with  my  answer  to  each  argument. 
Dr,  Ward  :itates  his  theses  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  them  very 
Aortly,  and  I  will  imitate  his  brevity  in  my  answers.  The  italios  in 
every  case,  indeed  all  the  itaUcs  in  this  article  without  exception, 
are  Dr.  Ward's, 

FIKST   THESIS. 

**The  phcnomenist  admits  that  we  can  know  with  absolute  certainty 
the  triangularity  of  all  trilaterals ;  but  he  adds,  that  our  mode  of 
obtaining  that  knowledge  is  experience  and  observation.  My  first 
thesis  has  been  merely  negative,  viz,,  that  these  assuredJy  are  not  the 
ways  in  which  such  knowledge  is  gained^'* 

First  Argument. — Not  one  man  in  a  million  has  observed  the  fact 
that  trilaterals  are  triangular. 

As"swt:R- — If  so,  not  one  man  in  a  million  knows  that  trilateral^ 
are  triangular.  Every  man  who  does  know  it  has  either  observed 
it  as  a  fact  for  himself,  or  ha.s  had  the  fact  pointed  out  to  him  by 
others,  and  knows  it  for  that  reason. 

Second  Argument, — In  the  enormous  majority  of  instances  when 
the  axiom  [i.e.,  that  all  trilaterals  are  triangular]  is  first  known  by  us» 
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it  is  accepted  as  an  entirely  new  proposition,  and  3X't  as  being,  not- 
witlistandiiig  its  novelty,  self-evideotly  true. 

Answer. — The  same  may  be  said  of  every  truth  which  is  proved 
by  experiment.  The  proposition  that  the  words  now  under  the 
reader's  eye  are  printed  on  the  page  before  him,  is  accepted  by  every 
reader  who  sees  them  for  the  first  time  as  an  entirely  new  proposition^ 
anil  yet  as  being,  notwithstanding  its  novelty,  self-evideutly  true.  Yet 
that  proposition  is  proved  by  experience  and  observation  only. 


SECOND  THESIS. 


I 


**Tlu8  axiom    [i,e.^  the  axiom   that  trilaterals  are  triangular]  is 

known  by  us  as  necessarily  true." 

First  Abgument. — I  do  not«see  how  any  one  can  deny — certainly 
Mr.  Milt  expressly  admits — that  the  triangidarity  of  all  trilateral^ 
can  he  known  by  purely  mental  experimentation,  by  the  mere  process 
of  imagining  a  trilateral.  The  axiom,  then,  is  self-evident,  or,  in 
otlier  words,  is  known  to  be  true  by  the  mere  process  of  being  duly 
pondered  [not  pondered,  hut  imagined,  which  is  a  different  thing.] 

Answee.  —  This  also  is  true  (subject  to  the  qualification  in 
brackets)  ;  hut  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  belief 
in  the  doctrine  in  question  is  based  upon  experience.  Having  seen 
various  lines  and  triangles  we  can  imagine  others,  and  argue  about 
them  as  well  as  if  they  were  represented  by  actual  figures  drawn 
on  paper  Dr.  Ward's  argument  requires  some  one  who  could 
imagine  triangles  without  ever  having  learnt,  by  sight  or  touch, 
|fvhat  a  straight  line  is,  without  knowing  by  experience  what  is 
meant  by  space.  Imagination  is  based  on  sensation,  and  sensation 
is  one  of  the  constituent  element's  of  experience.  Mr.  Mill's  point 
is,  that  in  this  particular  case  imagination  is  a  kind  of  experience. 

Second  Argument. — ''This  second  reason  lor  my  second  thesis  is 
based  on  that  conviction  of  necessity  which  inevitably  arises  in  our 
minti  when  we  contemplate  this  or  any  other  geometrical  axiom.  We 
pronounce  at  once,  on  the  question  being  placed  before  us,  that  the 
triaugularity  of  trilaterals  is  not  simply  a  phenomenon  which  pre- 
vails within  the  region  of  our  experience,  hut  a  truth  which  could  not 
be  otherwise,  of  which  Omnipotence  could  not  effect  the  contradictory. 
I  allege  this  as  a  fact  of  which  every  one  must  he  cognisant  who 
carefully  and  fairly  examines  his  own  mind," 

Dr.  Ward  proceeds  to  Fay,  that  this  ''  conviction  of  necessity  cannot 
possibly  be  due  to  the  mere  frequent  experience  and  observation  of" 
(any  mathematical)  "  axiom.''  In  proof  of  this,  he  returns  to  the 
illustration  about  fire.  Every  one  experiences  the  heating  power  of 
fire  as  often  at  least  as  he  perceives  that  a  trilateral  is  triangulai*,  and 
probably  his  attention  is  much  more  frequently  directed  to  it,  yet  "w^e 
see  no  repugnance  whatever  in  the  notion  that  in  some  other  planet  a 
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stance  may  lie  found  T^hich  in  every  other  respect  resembles  fire, 
'but  yet  which  does  not  possess  this  particular  property  of  imparting 
warmth" 

Answers. — (L)  It  is  not  shown  that  a  necessai'y  truth  (whatever 
that  may  be)  cannot  he  known  by  obser%^ation  and  experience  only ; 
therefore,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  what  we  ai'e 
alleged  to  *'  pronounce  at  once  '*  is  prouounced  at  once,  and  is  true,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  truths  so    pronounced  are  not  learnt  by 

i  experience. 

(2.)  No  such  "conviction  of  necessity"  ok  is  alleged  to  rise  in  "our 
minds''  arises  in  ray  mind  on  contemplating  such  axioms.  The  only 
convictions  which  do  arise  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  them  are  that 
they  appear  at  present  to  sum  up  the  facts  of  external  nature  which 
are  continually  under  my  observalion ;  that  I  have  no  ground  to 
expect  such  an  alteration  in  those  facts  as  would  falsify  the  axioms 
in  question ;  and  that  I  cannot  form  any  consistent  inherent  picture 
of  such  a  state  of  facts,  though  I  can  readily  imagine  isolated  results, 
which  if  they  existed  would  throw  doubt  upon  such  axioms.  Hence, 
whenever  I  have  occasion  to  think  of  time,  space,  or  number,  I 
imagine  thera  as  being  what  to  my  present  experience  they  seem  to 
be,  and,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  always  have  been. 

(3.)  I  have  never  tried  to  account  for  the  *'coii\dction  of  necessity  ' 
which  is  said  to  attend  our  knowledge  of  mathematical  axioms  by  the 
frequency  with  which  we  experience  their  truth.  Our  ceilainty  of 
their  truth  (I  avoid  the  phrase  '*  conviction  of  necessity  ")  arises  from 
their  simplicity  and  the  directness  with  which  we  obseiTe  the  facts 
which  mathematical  axioms  describe*     The  experience  by  which  we 

Jeam  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  straiglit  line  "  and  **  crooked  line," 
i«  the  experierice  by  which  we  perceive  tlie  truth  of  the  proposition 
two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  The  experience  by  which 
we  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  a  blue  slieet  of  paper,"  is  the 
experience  by  which  we  perceive  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  *' this 
ibeet  of  paper  is  blue  ;**  but  the  mere  frequency  with  which  we  look 
at  the  sheet  of  paper,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  certainty  of  the 

^  truth  of  the  proposition*  One  steady  look  is  as  good  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  that  certainty  as  ten  thousand  looks ;  but  one  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.     So  of  the  lines. 

This  shortly  sums  up  what  I  have  to  say  by  way  of  rejoinder  to 
Dr.  Ward's  reply.  I  now  proceed  to  the  further  explanations  which 
from  his  article  appear  to  be  required,     I  think  that  his  theory  is 

*  perv^aded  by  two  errors  more  or  less  connected  together,  which  vitiate 
all  his  gpeculationa  These  errors  are  an  obscure  and  imperfect  con- 
ception of  what  is  meant  by  experience,  and  a  confusion  of  thought 

^  about  necessity  and  possibility,  which,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  leads 
him  into  strange  inconsistencies.  First,  I  will  consider  the  subject 
of  experience  ;  and  next,  the  subject  of  necessity  and  possibility. 
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Dr,   Ward's   reasoning  seems    to    assume    throughout   that   the 

acquisition  of  knowledge  by  experience  must  in  all  cases  be  a  gradual 

process.     He  seems,  for  instance,  to  be  under  the  impression  that  a 

I  man  who  speaks  of  learaing   from  experience  that  two  sides  of  a 

Ltriangle   are  greater   than   the   third,  means  that   the  assertion  is 

generalized  from   the   observation  of  a  vast  number  of  individual 

trirmglcs.     If  this  is  not  Dr.  Ward's  impression,  I  do  not  understand 

such  a  passage  as  the  following:  ''  Imagine  grave  philosophers,  telescope 

iu  hand,  endeavouring  to  discern  some  trilateral  in  distant  space  in 

■order  that  they  may  carefully  count  the  luimber  of  its  angles/'     This, 

of  course,  is  meant  to  suggest  that  those  who  think  as  I  do,*  ouglit  in 

consistency  to  perpetrate  the  absurdity  in  i^uestion.     The  best  way  of 

answering  this  will  bo   to  show,  by  an  example,  wltat  I  mean  by 

learning  from  experience  the  proposition  to  which  Dr.  Ward  continually 

recurs  about  triangles  having  three  sides. 

First,  What  is  the  proposition  ?     Dr,  Ward  says  \ — *'  The  axiom 
which  throughout  my  articles   I  have   chosen  for   the   purpose   of 
illustrating  this   c^uestion   has  been  the  axiom  that   "  all  trilateral 
-figures  are  triangular"     I  certaiidy  never  heard  that  this  propo- 
sition was  *' an  axiom*'  at  all,  but  this  is  of  little  importance.     It 
is  more  important  to  remark  that  as  stated  the  proposition  is  not 
even  true.     For  instance,  a  capital  Z  or  N  is  a  trilateral  figure, 
but   it   has   two   and   not   three   angles.     If  the    three   sides  were 
zigzags  the  figures  might  still  be  called  trilateral,  but  they  would 
.  have  many jnore  than  three  angles.     To  make  the  so-called  axiom 
I  true,  it  must  be  worded  in  the  following  or  in  equivalent  terms : — 
'If  a  portion  of  a   plane   superficies  is  enclosed  by  three  straight 
[lines  Ihey  will   form  three    angles  with   each  other,  and  no  more.** 
I  Now  I  assert  tliat  this  proposition  i^  learnt  from  experience  and 
Ijaothing  else  ;  and  I  further  assert  that  experience,  and  experience 
lalone,  enables  us  to  assert  that  this  proposition  is  true  jof  every  part 
lof  space, — that  it  is  as  true  in  Sirius  jis  it  is  in  London. 

Any  one  who  wished  to  teach  a  person  the  proposition  just  stated 
could  do  so  by  drawing  a  triangle  and  pointing  out  that  it  had  three 
angles,  and  no  more.     He  might  then  proceed  to  show  in  various 
obvious  ways  that  if  the  three  sides  were  arranged  in  any  other  way, 
.they  would  not  enclose  space.     One  obvious  mode  of  doing  this  would 
%e  to  tell  the  student  to  imagine  any  one  of  the  three  sides  turned 
round  on  either  of  its  extremities  as  a  centre.     So  long  aa  it  con- 
tinued to  enclose  any  portion  of  space  it  would  cut  the  other  two 
lines   at  two  points,  and    as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  do  so  the  three 
jjlnes  would  cease  to  enclose  space.     This   surely  is   experience  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  result  is  to  show  the  student 

*  In  Dr.  Ward's  language  **  phenomenuita/'  Dr,  Ward  l^eing  a  *'  TieceBsist,"  I  may 
in  paRsing  disclaim  t.heae  uioknames.  I  dislike  Dr.  Ward's  hubit  of  coining'  wozds. 
Surely  the  oommon  English  of  every  day  life  is  quite  oApabla  of  expressing  any 
proporiitiou  wliich  bna  a  distinot  meaning, 
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hat  the  only  way  in  which  those  particular  three  lines  could  be 
"made  to  enclose  space  is  by  cutting  each  other  at  three  points.  If 
further  proof  were  wanting,  he  might  be  challenged  to  do  it  in  any 
|Other  way,  I  cannot  conceive  in  what  other  manner  the  proposition 
could  be  established,  and  I  think  Dr.  Ward  himself  would  own 
that  this  w^as  not  merely  experience,  but  experience  in  the  fomi  of  a 
aucial  experiment. 

I  suppose  Dr.  Ward  would  say  that  such  a  proof  would  apply  to 
only  one  triangle,  or  set  of  triangles,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
bfihow  how  experience  could  establish  it  with  reference  to  all  possible 
triangles  in  every  part  of  space. 

The  experiment  in  question  might  readily  be  so  managed  as  to 
apply  to  all  pos.^ible  triangles.  By  making  each  of  the  three  lines 
rervolve  on  its  extremity,  each  of  them  is  made  to  point  in  every 
direction  to  which  any  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  can 
point.  By  making  the  paper  revolve  on  its  axis,  each  triangle  is 
made  to  occupy  successively  all  the  planes  into  which  space  can  b© 
divided.  Tbus,  with  a  single  triangle  and  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  we 
perform  experiments  which  show  that  the  proposition  in  question 
I  not  affected  either  by  the  direction  of  tlie  lines  or  by  the  plane  in 
which  they  are  placed  Equally  simple  experiraeots  would  show  that 
it  is  unaffected  by  the  length  of  the  lines. 

If  a  man  was  so  unimaginative  as  to  require  such  illustrations^ 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  him  that  the  result  was  the  same  whether 
lie  sidea  of  the  triangle  were  an  inch  long,  or  were  dra^^^n  by  the 
iaation  between  three  fixed  stars  situated  in  remote  parts  of 
the  sky.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  not  an  appeal  to  expe- 
ience,  and  it  appears  to  me  equally  idle  to  deny  that  the  proper 
inference  from  the  experience  in  question  i.s  that  the  proposition 
applies  to  every  part  of  space  where  there  are  or  may  be  straight 
aes.  We  believe  triangles  in  Sirius  to  be  like  triangles  in  London, 
fcuse  our  eyes  tell  us  that  Sirius  is  included  in  the  vast  vault 
which  we  call  space,  and  because  the  acquaintance  with  the  three 
dimeiifiions of  space  which  we  gain  by  looking  at  it  and  moving  about 
rStt  it  assures  us  that  a  straight  line  is  a  straight  line,  whatever  way  it 
points,  and  whatever  its  length  may  bo. 

Indeed  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  when  correctly  stated, 
are  such  as  to  whow  its  truth  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
Uujigs  which  they  denote.  This  may  be  easily  shown.  The  propo- 
MmL  ia  as  follows  when  correctly  stated  : — "  If  a  portion  of  a  plane 
Mpsrficies  is  enclosed  by  three  straight  lines  they  will  form  three 
Angles  with  one  another,  and  no  more.**  Wliat  Is  a  plane  superficies? 
Anytbiog  flat — this  sheet  of  paper,  for  ihstance.  What  do  you 
moan  by  the  words  "enclose  a  portion  of  a  plane  superficies?'* 
Drawing  lines  in  different  directions,  but  in  the  same  plane,  so 
anmnged  as  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  you  begin.     What  is 
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I  an  angle*  ?  Tlie  figuro  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  straight  Hd^ 
going  in  different  directions,  or  a  bent  line  each  of  the  part&  of  which 
is  straight  Draw  three  straight  lines  in  different  directions  in 
^nch  a  manner  that  the  third  line  ends  where  the  first  line  began. 


TiiVf  tilov  are 


til  us 


In  either  of  these  cases  tlie  three  lines  enclose  space,  and  meet 
each  other  in  three  points.  Tims  the  proposition  described  as 
"  a  neceesary  truth  "  comes,  when  properly  stated  and  explained, 
to  this  plain  statement  of  two  matters  of  fact  —  first;  figures 
enclosing  space  can  be  drawn  with  three  sides  and  three  angles, 
and  they  arc  commonly  called  triangles.  Secondly,  no  one  ever 
yot  has  been  able  to  imagine  or  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  three 
atraight  lines  can  be  made  to  cut  each  other  in  more  than  three 
pkcea  This  is  really  all  that  the  proposition  that  all  trilaterals 
are  Iriangidar  means.  If  any  one  thinks  that  it  means  more,  I 
would  nx'oinmend  to  his  notico  the  article  by  Professor  Clifford 
alrea^ly  referred  to.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  article,  the  author 
states  his  conviction  that  wo  do  not  know  that  mathematical  axioms 
arc  universally  true.  Whether  he  is  riglit  or  wrong  in  this  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  is  enough  for  my  argument  that  a  man  of  the 
highest  Hciuntiiic  attainments  deliberately  makes  such  an  assertion. 
How  Dr.  Ward  can  reconcile  the  fact  that  Professor  Clifibrd  has 
expressed  such  an  opinion  witli  his  own  theory  of  necessary  truth  I 
cannot  inmgine.  The  article  in  question  directly  contradicts,  by  its 
"very  existence.  Dr.  Ward's  assertion  that  a  **  conviction  of  necessity 
inevitably  arises  in  our  minds  when  we  contemplate  any  geometrical 
I  nxiom;'  Unless  Pri)fossor  Clifford  deceives  hiraLself  on  a  matter  of 
which  no  one  else  can  judge,  no  sucii  conviction  arises  in  the  mind  of 
at  iMet  one  verj'  eminent  mathematician,^ 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  labour  a  point  which  to  my  mind  is 
80  cleiU"  that  to  eniorce  it  is  like  burning  daylight,  but  experience, 
the  universal  teacher,  shows  that  it  is  not  equally  clear  to  every  one. 
Perhaps  this  question  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
Is  there  one  single  proposition  about  time,  space,  or  number,  of 
which  we  can  affirm  that  its  truth  would  be  known  to  a  being  who 
had  no  seiisations  whatever  ?  If  not,  sonsation^ — and  so  experience — 
18  asaonlial  to  knowledge,  and  Dr.  Ward's  fundamental  theds;  that 

*  Tbe  foUowing  U  an  extarttci  from  tho  utide  t^erred  la  i-^*"  I  Am  diiT^i  to  < 
diad«  ia  nogsrd  lo  mttj  «pp*rrJiUj  imivrrsal  stAtamciit  either  Uuit  it  is  not  i 
oaivwn).  but  a  pmtioial&r  sUteaieiit  About  mj  acrvoiu  ^jsfeeiQ,  •boni  mj  mp^ 
of  llM^tlili or  llM» I dciiiol  lot^w Ikal H  b  tra^ md  to lltii  oonolxuiiMt  ...  I duOl 
rtoteidyoiL.'* 
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certain  trutlis**are  cognizable  by  us  quite  independently  of  expe- 
rience/* i^  disproved. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  experience.  I  pass  to  the  confusion 
of  thought  about  necessity,  to  which  I  have  ah-eady  referred.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Dr.  Ward*s  views  on  this  matter  may  be  shown 
to  expose  him  to  the  following  dilemma.  Either  he  must  give  up 
the  whole  doctrine  of  necessary  truth,  which,  as  he  would  himi=elf 
admit,  forms  an  essential  point  of  the  philosophical  foundation  upon 
which  be  wishes  to  place  Roman  Catholic  theolog}%  or  he  must  accept 
it  in  a  form  which  would  reduce  all  mysteries  to  nonsense,  and  render 
all  miracles  impossible.  He  is  aware  of  the  danger,  and  makes  an 
eflfort  to  avoid  it^  which  I  will  examine  in  its  place>  but  I  must  first 
show  what  his  opinion  is*  In  his  last  paper  he  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  the  expression  **  necessary  truth" — "a  truth  which 
could  not  be  otherwise,  of  which  Omnipotence  could  not  effect  the 
contradictory." 

The  second  part  of  this  definition  is  the  really  important  member 
of  it.  If  it  were  left  out  the  first  part  would  fall  of  itself.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  ''could  not"  or  **  cannot?**  Power, so  far  as  we 
know,  can  be  exerted  only  by  voluntary  agents.  ITie  statement  that 
a  man  cannot  enclose  a  space  with  two  straight  lines  is  both  intel- 
ligible and  true.  The  statement  that  two  straight  lines  "  cannot" 
enclose  a  space  taken  strictly  is  as  unmeaning  as  the  statement  that 
they  cannot  paint  a  picture.  Three  straight  hnes  **  cannot  "  in  this 
sense  enclose  a  space  any  more  than  two,  though  any  man  can  do  it 
with  three  straight  lines.  I  think  therefore  that  Dr.  Ward  was  per- 
fectly right  in  adding  the  second  to  the  first  branch  of  his  definition, 
**  A  necessary  truth  Is  a  truth  whicli  could  not  he  otherwise,"  is  a  defi- 
nition which  telk  us  nothing  unless  the  words  "could  not  be'*  are 
connected  with  some  voluntiuy  agent.  This  is  the  reason  why  my 
paper  assumes  that  a  ''  truth  which  could  not  be  otherwise  "  means  a 
truth  which  we  cannot  imagine  to  bo  otherwise  ;  and  I  have  already 
given  reasons  which  I  need  not  repeat  for  thinking  that  the  mere  fact 
that  men  are  unable  to  imagine  the  falsehood  of  geometrical  axioms, 
proves  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  they  are  nnable  to  alter  any 
one  fact  which  they  perceive.  Hence  the  really  important  part  of  Dr. 
Ward's  definition  of  necessary  truth  is  that  they  are  truths  of  which 
Omnipotence  cannot  effect  the  contradictory.  The  result  of  it  is,  that 
m  order  to  know  whether  or  not  a  truth  is  necessary,  we  must  know 
what  God  can  and  what  he  cannot  do. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  power  of 
God  is  limited  by  the  language  of  mam  Define  gold  as  a  metal  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  God  cannot  make  rod  gold.  Define  a  straight  line 
an  m  Une  which  is  not  Uent,  and  God  cannot  make  a  straight  line 
which  is  bent.  This,  however,  is  mere  quibbling.  The  substantial 
*juesti'*u  is  whether  we  can  learn  anything  from  asking  ourselves 
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.  wliether  Ood  cao  or  cannot  bring  about  paxticalar  resulU  capable  of 
being  more  or  lessi  intelligibly  described  by  human  language.    To  me 
such  an  inquiry  appears  wholly  absurd  and  mon^lrous.     If  a  book- 
worm had  somehow  or  other  arrived  at  the  a>ncluaion  that  a  Bible 
wa£  probably  produced   by  a  being  who  poaaessed  whatever  the 
i«  bookworm  meant  by  inteUigence.  and  if  having  arrived  at  that  con- 
V.  elusion  it  were  to  go  on  to  inquire  what  this  being  could  and  could 
I  .not  do^  in  order  to  get  a  measure  of  the  comparative  value  of  diffe- 
rent propositions  which  its  fellow  Vx^ok worms  had  laid  down  abcmt 
eating  the  leaves  of  books,  it  would  act  very  like  a  man  who  afleote 
I  ,to  know  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  by  a  Being  capable  of 
•doing  everything  which  displays  marks  of  design,  of  airanging  the 
>  stars,  making  men  and  women,  animals^  and  insects  discoverable  only 
by  the  microscope. 

Dr,  Ward  can  hardly  take  this  view.  It  is  essential  to  his  whole 
system  that  he  should  measure  the  power  of  God,  and  when  examined 
it  will  distinctly  appear  that  he  does,  in  fact,  measure  it  by  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind.  He  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  argue  upon 
the  supposition  that  God  cannot  do  certain  things  because  the  human 
imagination  stands  in  the  way  of  it,  and  that  God  can  do  everything 
which  the  human  imagination  can  conceive  or  depict. 

Of  course  Dr.  Ward  does  not,  and  could  not,  hold  this  theory 
consciously*  Of  course  he  repudiates  it  when  it  is  ascribed  to  him. 
In  his  last  paper  upon  the  subject,  he  says  \ — '*  Imagine  a  Catholic 
of  all  men  committing  himself  to  such  an  argument  1  Imagine  a 
Catholic  implying  that  what  is  inconceivable  is  necessarily  false ! 
Did  any  one,  e,g.,  ever  dream  of  imagining  that  human  beings  on 
earth  can  conceive  in  its  integrity  the  dogma  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  I 
,  Of  course  I  heartily  agi-ee  with  my  critic  that  things  utterly  incon- 
ceivable by  the  human  intellect  may  to  beings  of  a  higher  nature 
be  the  simplest  of  tiuths," 

That  a  Catholic  or  any  other  man  should  be  led  by  the  necessitiaa 
of  his  argument  to  contradict  himself,  and  that  he  should  be  pre- 
vented from  seeing  this'  by  his  own  verbal  subtlety,  is  nothing  at 
all  surprising,  and  any  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Waid's  articles  must, 
I  think,  perceive  that  no  man  is  more  likely  to  be  led  into  such 
a  position;  for  no  writer  of  our  day  is  so  fond  of  coining  new 
words  and  devising  verbal  distinctions.  I  think  that  in  the  present 
case  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  necessities  of  his  argument  to  take  the  human  faculties  as 
being  the  measure  of  God's  omnipotence  in  some  cases,  whilst  in 
other  cases  which  depend  upon  the  same  principle  he  arbitrarily 
refuses  to  do  so. 

The  fii-st  part  of  this  proposition  is  proved  by  passages  already 
quoted  for  another  purpose. 

His  first  argument  in  support  of  the  thesis  that  mathematical 
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iixionis  are  necessarily  true  is  this  ;  "  The  triangalarity  of  all 
trilaterak  can  be  known  Ijy  purely  mental  experimentation,  by  the* 
mere  process  of  imagmmig  a  trilaterah  By  this  act  of  imagirhoMon 
we  know  infallibly  that"  [any]  'trilateral  is  triangular,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  outside  the  sphere  of  Omnipotence  to  make  a  trilateral 
which  shall  not  be  triangular."  Thus  by  a  mere  act  of  imagination 
we  learn  what  God  cannot  do*  The  second  argument  in  support  of 
the  same  thesis  is  very  much  to  the  same  effect.  It  **  is  based  on  that 
conviction  of  necessity  which  inevitably  arises  in  our  mind  when  we 
contemplate  this'*  (the  triangularity  of  tri laterals)  "or  any  other 
geometrical  axiom.  We  pronounce  at  once  that  the  triangularity  of 
tnlaterals  ia  not  simply  a  phenomenon  which  prevails  within  the 
region  of  our  own  experience,  but  a  truth  which  could  not  be  other- 
wijse,  of  which  Omnipotence  could  not  effect  the  contradictory/'  In 
fewer  words  God  cannot  alter  mathematical  axioms,  because  we  have 
a  conviction  that  God  cannot  alter  them.  A  feeling  of  ours,  the  **  con- 
viction of  necessity  arising  in  our  minds  "  is  the  negative  limit  of  God's 
power.     He  cannot  do  what  we  feel  that  he  cannot  do. 

In  other  places.  Dr.  Ward  uses  the  human  imagination  to  show 
positively  what  God  can  do.  For  instance,  he  says  that  "  an  Om- 
nipotent Creator  could,  on  any  given  occasion,  deprive  fire  of  its 
warmth-giving  property," '' support  stones  in  the  water,'*  "alter  the 
last'C  of  beetroot/*  *'  divide  one  pebble  into  two,  or  create  new  pebbles," 
and  so  forth,  In  a  passage  referred  to  above,  he  says  in  effect  that 
there  may  be  a  substance  like  fire  in  all  other  respects  in  some  other 
planet,  becauBc  "we  sec  no  repugnance  whatever"  in  the  notion- 
That  is,  the  existence  of  such  a  body  is  possible  because  we  carj 
imagine  it  as  existing.  Thus,  the  power  of  causing  innumerabk* 
events  is  ascribed  to  God,  simply,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  because  man  can 
iuagiiie  their  occurrence.  We  thus  find  that  Dr.  Ward  believes  God 
Id  be  able  to  bring  about  any  result  which  man  can  distinctly  imagine, 
and  that  he  also  believes  on  the  strength  of  acts  of  his  imagination 
and  feelings  in  his  own  mind  that  there  are  otlior  things  which  God 
cannot  do.  It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  from  this  that  Dr,  Ward 
taake^  the  powers  of  his  own  mind,  his  powder  of  conceiving  or  imagining, 
the  measure  of  God's  Omnipotence  ;  and  I  believe  that  this  inferenc«* 
U  just^  though,  as  the  paragraph  above  quoted  shows,  he  repudiates 
it,  and  regards  it  with  something  approaching  to  horror. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  means  by  which  he  trios  to  avoid 
it  His  opinions  on  the  subject  are  t^  be  found  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  Revwiv  for  July,  1871,  called  **The  Rule  and 
Motive  of  Certitude.'"  The  point  of  that  article,  as  far  as  it  affect^ 
the  present  question,  may  be  stated  very  briefly  in  the  following 
propositions,  which  are  almost  in  Dr,  Ward's  own  words  * 

*  The  pMsage  is  so  important  that  I  gire  Dr.  Ward's  very  words,  though  they  are 
not  rerj  oonYenieJitly  Rrranged,  and  are  encumbered  with  matter  immaterial  to 
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1*  A  proposition  is  necessarily  false  which  contradicts  what  is 
known  by  the  very  conception  of  its  snbj^^ct. 

2.  If  the  subject  is  apprehended  as  infinitely  transcending  the 
conception  thereof,  various  propositions  are  not  known  by  its  rery 
conception  which  otherwise  wo  aid  be  [so  known], 

3.  Therefore  proposition  (1)  is  consistent  with  the  assertion  that 
many  propositions  are  indubitably  true,  though  "they  may  most  fitly 
be  called  inconceivable  and  unthinkable/* 

I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by,  "  knowing  by  the  very 
conception  of  a  subject."  A  man  knows  that  the  leaf  under  his 
eyes  is  green,  not  by  his  conception  of  it,  but  by  looking  at  it; 
Bor  do  I  understand  how  the  fact,  that  a  leaf  or  anythiug  else  has 
many  other  qualities  besides  those  denoted  by  the  word  leaf,  - 
prevents  us  from  understanding  those  which  are  so  denoted,  or  I 
entitles  us  to  talk  nonsense  about  them.  A  man  may  know  that  a 
leaf  is  green,  that  it  has  a  particular  shape,  and  occupies  a  particular 
portion  of  space.  He  may  also  know  that  it  has  au  internal  structure, 
a  set  of  organs  which  '*  infinitely  transcend  **  his  knowledge  of  them  ; 
but  he  would  not  therefore  believe  the  most  learned  botanist  in  the 
world  if  he  were  to  assert  things  '*  inconceivable  and  unthinkable" 
about  the  leaf  affecting  its  shape  and  colour  :  if,  for  instance,  he  were 
to  say  that  it  was  both  green  and  also  bright  scarlet,  and  that  it  was 
often  in  two  places  at  once  ;  the  reply  would  be,  *'I  can  judge  of  that 
as  well  as  yon.**  Leaving  these  dark  sayings  as  they  stand,  let  us 
see  how  they  apply  to  particular  cases. 

Dr,  Ward  repeats  again  and  again  in  a  variety  of  forms  of  words 
that  God  cannot  make  two  straight  lines  enclose  a  space. 

The  catechism  put  forward  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England  as  a  simple  statement  of  their  creed  contains  these  questions 
and  answers: — Q.  What  is  the  Holy  Eucharist? — A.  It  is  the  tine 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine. 
<^.  How  are  the  bread  anil  wine  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ? — A,  By  the  power  of  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible  or 
difficult.  <2.  When  is  the  change  made  ? — A.  When  the  words  of 
consecration  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  are  pronounced  by  the  priest 
in  the  Mass. 

When  Mass  is  performed  a  ([uantity  of  wafers  are  consecrated 
at  once,  each  of  wliich  is  declared  to  be  the  true  hotly  of  Christ, 

the  present  argnment.  They  ore  thene  :  P.  57»  ^'  But  we  think  there  are  propoeitloiis 
which  maj  most  fitly  be  calleil  ineoncei ruble  aud  untkii^kAble,  yet  which  all  theists 
T^axd  &8  indubitably  tnio.  We  refer  to  religious  mi/sltrrks,"  P.  51),  "We  implied  a 
few  pages  back  that  a  proposition  is  ncoesBarily  fal^  which  cxjutTadicta  what  ia 
known  by  the  very  conoeption  of  its  •subject."  We  should  hcjre  explain  that  this 
does  not  at  ail  confliot  with  what  we  have  juist  lieen  saying  about  niyfiteriea.  The 
reaeon  ia  thia<  When  the  archotype  is  apprehcuded  by  me  txs  indefinitely  trauBcendin^ 
my  concefithn  thereof  varioui  propositions  are  not  *  known  by  ita  Tciy  oonoeptiOn,* 
which  otherwiM  teojild  he,**  i 
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and  Masses  are  being  performed  all  over  the  world  at  the  same 
moment 

Hence  if  the  statement  in  tlie  catechism  is  true,  the  true  body 
of  Christ  is  in  many  places  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  time. 
Hence  God  can  cause  a  body  to  be  in  two  or  more  places  at  once. 
Yet  says  Dr.  Ward  he  cannot  cause  two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a 
space.  The  one  operation  is  a  mystery^  "  utterly  inconceivable  by  the 
human  intellect/'  no  doubt,  but  iudubitably  true.  The  other  contra- 
dicts that  which  is  "  cognized"  as  a  "  necessary  truth,"  and  God  liim.sclf 
cannot  do  that.  How  can  distinctions  about  "  knowing  by  the  very 
conception  of  a  subject,"  and  any  otlicr  kind  of  knowing,  meet  a  caj=je 
like  this  ?  What  intelligible  distinction  is  it  possible  to  draw  between 
the  state  of  our  minds  as  to  the  proposition,  "two  straight  lines 
cannot  enclose  a  space,**  and  the  proposition,  *'a  body  cannot  be  in 
two  places  at  once  I  *'  Dr.  Ward  says  that  by  the  mere  act  of 
imagining  a  trilateral,  wc  know  infallibly  that  every  trilateral 
^must  be  triangular,  and  that  God  himself  could  not  make  a  four- 
cornered  one.  What  answer  can  he  give  to  a  person  who  says 
that  by  the  act  of  imagining  a  **  true  body  **  he  is  satisfied  that  God 
himself  cannot  put  it  in  two  places  at  once,  because  he  '*  knows 
infallibly  by  this  act  of  imagination  '^  that  every  body  fills  at  every 
^time  one  determinate  part  of  space,  or,  in  other  words,  that  "  it  is 
Litaide  the  sphere  of  Omnipotence  to  cause  it  to  be  in  more  portions 
t.«pace  than  one"  at  any  time  ? 

The    more   this   result  is   considered   the   more   amazing  it   will 

lappear   to  be.      That  all   trilateral  are  triangular   is  a  necessary 

iiruih,  which  God  himself  cannot  alter.     It  is  known  *'by  the  very 

tonoeptiun  of  the  subject/'     That  a  body  cannot  be  in  two  places 

at  once,  is  not  known  by  the  very  conception  of  the  subject^  probably 

ibecause  body  is  apprehended  by  us  as  infinitely  transcending  our 

l^nception   of  it,  therefore   God   can   cause  a  body  to  be  in  two 

kplaces  at  once,  or  even  in  three  or  more.     If  so,  surely  he  can  make 

a  fonr*comered  figure  of  three  sides — for  the  ti*ue  body  may  as  well  be 

stniight  as  of  any  other  figure— and  il'  it  can  be  in  two  places  at  once 

it  can  make  a  trilateral  with  four  corners.     Two  ordinary  straight  lines 

would  form  one  of  the  angles,  and  the  transcendent  body  being  in  two 

plac^  at  once  would  form  three  others  with  them  aud  with  itself. 

We,  therefore,  thus  get  a  three-sided  tigure  with  four-  angles,  which 

contradicts  the  necessary-  truth  cognized  by  Dr.  Ward.     Thus  the 

nec^aary  and  contingent  truth  may  be  brought  into  collision ;  and 

what  is  to  happen  then  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not  much  aided  in  our 

'aoarch   after  necessary  truth,  by  being  told  to  ask  ourselves  what 

God  cannot  do,  and  the  difficulty  is,  if  possible,  increased  by  the 

information  given  in  a  very  cautious  and    elaborate  way,  that  he 

can  accomplish  some  apparent  impossibilities  but  not  others ;  and 
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that  tbe  test  by  which  the  two  claf^se.s  of  appj^reiit  irjopomKilitii^ 
may  be  distinguished^  is  that  those  wliich  cannot  bo  accompliiihi?d  aJC 
and  that  the  others  are  Dot  knawn  to  be  impoi^ble  **  br  th^  very 
conception  of  the  subject*" 

Do  we  then  learn  more  as  to  the  nature  of  necessary  truth®  fcy 
approaxjhing  the  test  proposed  froni  the  other  side,  that  m  to  say, 
by  coDsidering  the  question,  What  God  can  do  ?  I>r.  Ward  does  ao* 
explicitly  answer  this  question,  but  the  illustrations  already  referred 
to  show  that  he  considers  that  God  can  bring  about  any  result  which 
man  can  dis^tinctly  imafftne.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  necessary  truths  with  this  assuinptioa  as  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  belief  in  mysteries.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
knowing  by  the  very  conception  of  a  subject,  but  be  this  as  it  n>ay, 
we  all  know  somehow  or  other  that  iron  is  hartl  and  >oliil,  and  that 
it  occupies  space.  Does  Dr.  Ward  affinii,  and  if  so  on  what  grounds, 
tliat  God  can  separate  two  links  of  an  in^n  chain  without  breaking 
either  of  them  ?  A  being  like  a  man,  only  much  stronger  and  moi^ 
dexterous,  might  probalily  be  able  to  open  one  of  tlie  links,  take  out 
the  other,  and  solder  up  the  opening  so  quickly,  that  the  human  eye 
could  not  follow  the  operation ;  but  this  is  another  matter.  My 
question  is,  whether  God  could  make  the  one  piece  of  iron  pass 
through  the  other  without  dividing  it  ?  Whether,  in  other  words,  he 
coult]  cause*  two  pieces  of  metal  to  occupy  the  same  space,  at  the 
same  time,  let  the  time  be  as  short,  and  the  space  as  small  a«  you 
please  ?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  Crod  can  "effect  the  contradictory" 
of  a  truth  which  to  me  at  least  appears  (to  use  Dr*  Ward's  phrane) 
as  necessary  as  any  geometrical  axiom  whatever.  To  speak  of  tw^3 
iron  rods  as  occupying  let  us  say  the  same  cubic  inch  of  space  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  is  to  talk  nonsense ;  just  as  much  a«  to  talk 
of  two  straight  lines  enclosing  a  space,  I  can  attach  no  more 
meaning  to  the  one  statement  than  to  the  other.  If  the  answer  i« 
no,  then  God's  powers  are  only  an  exaggeration  of  human  powers.  God^ 
like  man,  must  command  nature  by  obeWng  it.  His  operations,  like 
ours^  must  be  limited  by  tbe  properties  of  matter.  Such  a  conception 
is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the  whote  of  Dr.  Ward's  theology.  In 
particular  it  would  make  creatirm  im|Kissible.  To  make  something  out 
of  nothing  is  a  foat  which  no  imagintible  e.^teneion  of  Imroan  skill  and 
power  would  even  tend  to  effect.  Once  admit  the  doctrine  of  neeei^sary 
trutfi,  and  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  unless  it  can  be  shown  how 
a  given  result  might  be  brought  about  by  a  man  sufficiently  strong 
and  skilful,  it  can  never  be  positively  affirmed  that  God  can  bring  it 
about,  for  a  necessary  truth  may  stand  in  the  way. 

Dr.  Waixi's  utterances  about  hro  are  a  good  illustration  of  this.  In 
the  paper  printed  above  I  said  that  Dr.  Ward  would  probably  admit 
that  GckI  *'  could  make  cold  fire.''  In  his  reply  Dr,  Ward  says, ''  We  ire 
constantly  experiencing  and  observing  tlie  warmth-givingpesM  of  tim. 
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Yet  there  w  nn  kititl  of  conviction  existing  in  our  mind  as  to 

Decessity  of  this  fact ;  we  soe  no  repuoroancc  whatever  in  the 

[noLkm  that  in  some  other  planet  a  substance  maybe  found  which 

'  ID  every  other  respect  resembles  fire  .  .  *  ,  but  yet  which  docs  not 

tkifi  particular  property  of  imparting  warmth."    In  the  Dublin 

ew  for  January.  1874,  he  says  in  substance   (in    tlie  passage 

I  cjooted    above)   that   it   is  clear    that    "  an    Omnipotent    Creator 

I  oouM  on  any  occasion  deprive  fire   of  its  warmtli*giving  property.'* 

These  passages  throw  a  light  on  Dr*  Ward's  theories,  of  ^vhich  it 

is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance.     He  will  not  go  80  &r  vm 

I  to  say  in  terms  that  God  can  make  cold  fire.     He  probably  feek  that 

to  make  mich  an  assertion  is  very  like  saying  that  Ood  can  make  a 

crooked  straight  line.     He  thinks,  however,  that  Ood  can  go  very 

near  making  cold  fire.     He  can  make  something  exactly  like  fire  in 

tvery  other  respect  except  that  of  giving  warmth.     Moreover,  ho 

can  deprive  fire  of   its   **  warmth -givingnesa*'   on    any  particular 
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fiMh  of  the^e  assertions  is  very  strange,  and  more  particularly  the 
last  If  Go<l  can  deprive  fire  of  its  *'  warmth-giviiigness''  on  any  par- 
ticular occasion,  why  might  he  not  go  on  doing  so  continually,  and 
tkiiB  make  cold  fire  \  Apart  from  this,  huwover,  M'hat  right  hiis  Dr. 
Ward  U^  aay  that  the  "  warmth-givingness  of  fire'*  is  not  a  necessary 
irutb  ?  which  he  must  say  before  he  can  assert  that  God  can  '*  effect 
its  contradictory.*'  The  only  ground  on  which  he  can  say  so  is  that  he 
cao  imagine  the  other  qualities  of  fire  combined  in  one  substance, 
this  ooe  being  left  out.  No  doubt  he  can^  but  what  does  that  prove  ? 
How  caa  any  man  undertake  to  assert  that  everytliiug  which  he  can 
imagine  may  exifit  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  imagine  a  man 
C^|oying  perpetual  youth,  and  living  for  millions  of  ages,  floating 
•boot  lA  llie  air,  crossing  the  sea  on  a  cloak,  or  walking  about  witli 
his  bead  in  his  Land  \  but  before  we  can  undertake  to  say  that  these 
I  ' 'i  ,  we  must  show  how  they  can  be  eBected  con- 
L  we  know  of  the  properties  of  matter.  It  isi  one 
ihiiig  io  admit,  as  I  should,  that  we  cannot  deny  that  they  might  be 
doM  by  a  ^  'f  immeasurable  power  and  skill,  but  it  is  quite 

iaolher  Uj  a«  Dr.  Ward  impliedly  does,  tliat  they  certainly 

€ui  be  done. 

If  we  could  analyse  all  th*.'  f;^  ts  wliicli  are  referred  to  by  the 
{NnpotitioD  ** fire  htat^  the  UuiMan  body"  as  distinctly  as  we  can 
laaiyse  the  fifccts  referred  to  by  the  proposition  '  the  square  of  the 
iqrpotbennse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
flfoares  of  the  sides  enclosing  the  right  angle,"  we  might  probably 
i&nover  Uiat  to  ^eak  of  depriving  fire  on  any  given  occasion  of  it? 
itf  lilies**,"   or   to   speak    of    constructing    a    sub^stance 

;  I      in  every  other  particular  than  its  capacity  of  giving 
is  asactly  like  speaking  of  causing  the  squares  of    the 
F  2 
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of  a  few  right-angled  triangles  to  be  DOt  quite  so  large 


th 

I 
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as  the  sura  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  for  a  few  days,  or  of  con- 
structing a  triangle  sirailar  to  a  right-angled  triangle  in  every  other 
property  except  this.  The  progress  of  physical  science  seems  to 
me  to  make  it  probable  in  the  highest  degree  that  this  actually 
tlic  case.  Every  fresh  discovery  seems  to  point  to  the  genei 
conclusion  that  the  qualities  of  space  which  we  can  grasp  with 
perfect  distinctness,  are  only  particular  casesj  of  a  principle  whi< 
extends  to  matter  in  all  its  forms,  that  nothing  but  our  ignorani 
prevents  us  from  exhibiting  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  fi 
instance,  iu  the  form  of  conclusions  connected  by  demonstrations  as 
strict  as  Euclid,  with  definitions,  axioms,  and  postulates  haviog  as 
good  a  claim  as  his  to  the  title  of  necessary  truths.  No  one  can 
positively  affirm  this,  however  probable  it  may  appear ;  but  until 
any  one  can  affirm  the  contrary,  until  it  can  be  sho^-u  that  no 
assertion  about  the  qualities  of  matter  is  a  necessary  truth,  Dr. 
Ward  cannot  on  his  own  principles  justify  his  implied  assertion  that 
Qod  can  do  whatever  man  can  imagine.  The  utmost  that  he  can 
properly  assert  is  that  God  can  probably  do  whatever  man  could 
do  if  he  were  much  stronger  and  more  skilful  than  he  is.  ^H 

For  these  reasons  I  »ay  that  the  doctrine  of  necessary  truth  canncjfl^ 
be  stated  iu  any  coherent  or  intelligible  form  except  a  form  which 
turns  all  mysteries  into  nonsense,  and  reduces  all  miracles  to  tl 
type  of  such  a  discovery  as  the  electric  telogiaph. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  word  necessary  as  appli* 
to  tmth  is  unmeauiog.     "  Necessary  truth/*  in  short,  is  nothing  but 
truth    disfigured    by  an  unnecessary  adjective    which    obscures  th*,^ 
real  question  at  issue  between  Dr.  Ward  and  his  opponents.     Thi«     | 
question  is,  "What  is  truth?'*     When  we  affirm  that  a  propo>'  " 
is  true,  can  we  affirm  more  t!ian  that  the  words  of  wliich  it  con 
raise  in  our  minds,  thoughts,  images,  conceptions,  ideas,  or  whatevi^B 
else  you  please  to  call  them,  corresponding  more  or  less  distinctl^^ 
and  completely  to  those  which  are  now,  or  which,  as  we  now  think, 
formerly  were  or  hereafter  will  be  raised  in  our  minds  by  the  direction 
of  our  bodily  senses  to  external   objects,  or  by  oiu'    own    intern 
feelings  I     Can  we,  in  short,  leap  oti"  our  oii^m  shadows  \     Can   w< 
make  any  aHirmation  at  all  which  is  not  at  bottom  an  affirmati 
about  ourselves?     Is  not  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  subject  to 
the  limitations,  and  liable  to  all  the  imperfections  which  beset  lai 
guagOg  scnae,  memory,  anticipation,  the  process  of  drawing  iuferen' 
and,  in  a  word,  every  human  operation  whatever  ?     In  one  word, 
not  truth  relative  to  man? 

That  this  is  so  is  an  assertion  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  ti 
►doctrine,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded  upon  experience,  and  th, 
all  our  opinions  on  matters  external  to  ourselves,  which  we  can  neith 
aee,  hear,  touch,  nor  otherwise  perceive  by  the  exercise  of  our  sensi 
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of  the  nature  of  more  or  less  probable  inferences  founded  upon 
wbat  we  can  see,  hear,  touch,  or  otherwise  perceive, 

kit  is  not,  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  this  is 
so  with  respect  to  almost  all  departments  of  knowledge.  But  it  is 
Fehemently  contended  by  a  school  of  which  Dr.  Ward  is  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  Roman  Catholic  representative  in  England,  that  the 
principal  doctrines  of  religion  and  morals  rest  upon  a  different  basis. 
And  it  is  almost  conceded  by  them  that  this  opinion  cannot  be 
maintained  unless  mathematical  and  especially  geometrical  trotlis  can 
be  shown  to  be  based  on  tlie  foundation  on  which,  as  they  say,  moral 
and  religious  truths  are  founded.  They  feel  that  it  would  be  almost 
absurd  to  ask  a  man  to  *'  intue  "  (to  use  their  strange  dialect)  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  ''  there  is  a  God;'  unless  they  can  make  ouf 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  "  intue"  the  proposition,  two  straight  lines 
eaanot  enclose  a  space,  and  others  of  the  same  sort.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  doctrine  of  necessary  truth  is  asserted  undt^r  all  sorts 
of  different  names  with  such  persistency  and  such  an  expenditure  of 
needless  ingenoity. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  only  regret,  as  a  waste  of  power,  the 
passionate  efforts  which  are  continually  being  matle  to  get  at  some 
swi^erior  kind  of  truth,  by  poring  over  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
JU  Coleridge  in  the  last  generation  made  the  distinction  between 
reason  and  understanding   the   foundation   of  a  great  part  of  his 
philosophy,  so  Dr.  Ward  attempts  to  leap  off  hia  own  ghatlow  by  all 
manner   of  strange  phrases  about  necessary  truth  and  contingent 
'  tPitb»  "cognizing,"  "intuing/'  "  ontologism/' "  phenomenism,"  *' ob- 
H||Bdvism/*  the  imaginable  and  the  unimagiDable,  the    conceivable 
^^Bd  the  inconceivable,  the  thinkable  and  the  unthinkable,  knowing 
pure  and  simple,  and  "  knowing  by  the  very  conception  of  the  subject/' 
To  me  all  such  speculations  are  simply  an  attempt  to  coin  ignorance 
into  a  superior  sort  of  knowledge  by  shaking  up  hard  words  in  a  bag. 
I  am  very  far  indeed  from  asserting  that  the  human  body,  a^  we 
»ee  and  know  it,  is  the  whole  of  the  human  being ;  that  we  are 
nothing  more  than  the  aggregates  of  the  various  organs  and  powers 
ivhich  can  be  seen,  touched,  weighed  and   measured,      I  think  it 
highly  probable   that  a  being  with  appropriate  facuHies  for   that 
purpose  would  perceive  in  us  much  that  we  canuot  perceive  in  our- 
selves.    A  man  who  could  not  see  his  own  eyes  or  those  of  other 
pie,  would  learn  very  little  about  them  from  pondering  on  the 
on  of  winking  ;  but  he  would  be  guilty  of  equal  and  opi>o8ite 
errors,  if  he  either  concluded  that  ho  had  no  organ  by  which  he  was 
aUe  to  see,  or  devised  elaborate  tlieories  about  its  nature  and  pro- 
|KTtie&  from  the  very  trifling  indications  of  its  character  afforded 
to  him  by  its  use.     This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  metaphysics^  and 
laemH  to  me  to  explain  their  barrenness.     As  regards  the  operations 
of  oitr  own  minds,  we  resemble  persons  who,  being  precluded  by 
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circumataQces  from  the  Btxidy  of  buman  and  comparative  anatomy^ 
speculate  on  tbe  internal   organs  of  their  own  bodies.     If  persoti 
m  situated  were  to  attempt    to    consti-uct  a  system  of  aDatomic 
kiiowle<!ge  out  of  the  obscure  feelings  of  their  own  hearts,  l>rair 
lungs,  and  stomachs,  and  if  this   system  turned  ont»  on  exami 
tion,  to  be  composed  of  slight  metaphors  derived  from  their  obse^ 
viiion  ©f  theii*  hands,  feot,  eyes,  ears,  and  mouths,  they  would,  as  i 
libeiiiB  to  me,  occnpy  precisely  the  same  position  as  Dr.  Ward  ac 
many  otliers,  who  follow  methods  dependent  on  the  same  principll 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  wonld,  more  or  less  uncotfS 
Boionsly^  struggle  to  conceal  even  from  themselves  the  true  character 
of  their  undertaking  by  inventing  new  and  unfamiliar  words  at  ever}' 
tuni,  and   by  so  disguisiDg  real  ignorance  under  an  appearance 
unusual  profundity. 

If  we  consider  the  words  by  which  the  different  operations  of  tt 
mind  are  described  we  shall  find  that  they  supply  proof  that  weknoH 
notking  aljout  our  minds ;  that  our  conjectures  aT>out  them  and  their 
operations  are,  to  the  last  degree,  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  and  that  our 
language  on  the  subject  is  do  more  than  a  set  of  metaphors  obviousljj 
incomplete,  and  in  many  respects  incorrect. 

Look,  first  of  all,  at  the  names  which  wo  give  to  the  mind  and 
it%  principal  fnculties,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  something  dif^ 
ferent  from   the  mind.     *'ir  "mind/'  "spirit"   **soul,"  **  reason^^ 
undoi-standing/*   &c.     We   cannot  give  the  derivation  of  all  thes©^ 
words.     Some  of  them,  like  ancient  coins,  have  passed  from  hand  to  ^ 
band  so  often,  tljat  the  original  stamp  is  worn  out.     This,  howeve 
is  not  the  case  with  all.     "  Spirit"  is  breath.     Wliatever  ''  soul  "  ma 
mean»  *'  Ame '!  its  equivalent,  is  "  anima/'  and  that  again  Ls  breat 
"'Reason"   and    "understanding**   are    really  no  more   than    tv 
metaphors  whicli  express  the  same  thing  in  different  ways.     *'  Tha 
which  counts  or  reckons/'  "  that  which  stands  under,**  as  a  tabU 
stands  under  the  things  laid  upon  it,  and  so  if  it  were  conseiou 
would  "  understand  **  their  relative  position.     **  Verstand  '*  is  astmila 
metaphor,  l>ut  rather  less  distinct.     The  French  "  entendement 
6quad)y  instructive,  though  the  metaphor  is  different.     Tlie  sense  of 
heilritig  is  given  as  a  name  to  the  faculty  which  understands  when 
tile  ear  hears.     "'  Intelligo  is  '  intus/  or  *  inter  *  '  lego.'  *' 

Look  next  at  the  names  of  the  different  mental  operations. 
•'Imagine,*'  *' conceive,"  ** think,"  "attend,'*  " intend/*  ** apprehend/*  ™ 
"comprehend.**  The  last  four  are  obvious  metaphors — '*  stretch  to,*^! 
"stretch  towards,"  "lay  hold  of/*  **  grasp/*  If  this  were  doubtful,  it 
might  Ik?  proved  by  reference  to  a  passage  in  Cicero's  **  Academics/' 
in  which  the  author  illustrates  the  stoical  doctrine  as  to  the  diflFerent 
degi^ees  of  knowledge — "visum/'  which  may  perhaps  be  called  per- 
ception ;  ''assensus/'  which  comes  ver}-  near  to  apprehension,  "com- 
prehensio/'  and  "  scientia/' 
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Zcno  geiitu   cgnficiebat,      Naoi    quum   exteusis   digitis 

ircrsom  manum  ostoiidentt^  '  Viiiimi  inquiebat  hujusciodi    est.*     Beiude 

"ijumn  (K^uluin  digito^i  eoiistrmxcrat,  'Assensiis  hujusmodi.*      Turn   quum 

plftwe  i?otHpres8erat  pugnuTnqiie  focenit  comprebensiouem  illani  etsse  ^ieebat, 

tudine  etiftm   nomen  ci  rei  quod  aute  noa  tuurat  Kcetakrf^iv 

Lxm  autem  hevam  manimi  AUiiiovcxrat  et  ilium  puguuoi  ai-eto 

J  compressemt^  scion  tiaiu  tolcm  esso  dice  bat,  ct^jus  compotam 

—  „^;  _:._.^  ease  netuinemJ' — Aca4em.  I.  ii.  47. 

Tho  other  three  ^wardti,  *Hhiuk/'  'imagine,'*  *' conceive/'  are 
eqaaUy  metapLoricaL  Di%  Wiird  i&  very  particular  in  drawing  dia- 
Eietk>ii^  betweifD  iDiaginatiDii  and  concc^ption,  but  surely  tbey  tnoaii 
\  sftme  tiling,  tliouifh  the  nieaning  i^  denoted  by  diflereut  metaphors. 
If  ••think  '*  (at*  Home  Tooke  Bupposcd)  is  connected  with  "  thing/  it 
ift  tiifiiciilt  to  distinguish  it  from  ''  imagine."  The  difference  between 
imagination  miA  euDCeption  i^  the  difiereuce  between  dmwing  a 
picture  and  taking, — or,  aa  we  should  rather  say— ;-putting  together, 
Ltl  -  of   a  whole.      The  one  metaphor   is   clearer   and    more 

rl  ^  tie  other  more  general  and  better  suited  to  words  which  do 
not  denote  ohyccts  of  sight.  The  words,  '^  A  white  horse,  gl^teen 
'.  ith  brown  spots,  a  long  tail,  and  no  shoe  on  hit*  off  fore 
*  feet  of  images.  The  word^,  "'although  I  h:ul  known 
him  for  some  year^,  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  married/*  might 
[1]  '     '  1  to  be  conceived  or  unders-tood* 

I    L ween  the  two  sentences   is   simply  that   one* 

wholly  to  objects  which  can  be  eeeti,  the  othei'  to  periods  of 

("  some  years  "),  legal  relations  (/'  married  ''),  mental  operations 

"know/*  "  known  ' ),  persons  indicated  but  not  described  ('*  he/'  **  I "), 

and  farms  of  speech  like  ''although/'  which  by  a  mental  shorthand 

&r&  ta  a  great  number  of  other  things.     (This  man  was  my  ac- 

|liaint&nce.     I  did  wot  know  lie  was  married.     I  do  know*  of  !noat  of 

mjr  ifcttjuaintances  whether  they  are  mamed  or  not.     It  fc  aiogular 

bat  1  did  not  know  it  in  respect  of  him. )    It  is  more  natural  certainly, 

^ apeak  of  putting  together  such  thoughts  in  one*b  mind  than  to  Bpeuk 

of  drawing  a  picture  of  them ;  but  each  separate  thought  might  be 

be  Bubject  of  mental  images,  and  the  act  of  putting  or  taking  several 

3g»  together  is  iti^elf  an  imago,  and  a  very  expressive  one*     An 

lustration  of  the  fact  that  language  about  the  mind  aad  itsopera* 

ia  metaphorical,  is  given  by  Dr.  Ward  himself,  aad  is  all  the 

I  inatnicttve  and  iutcrestiDg  on  account  of  the  unconscioujsness 

with  which  it  is  given*     He  quotes  with  approbation  the  following 

s.^ni    ^"1  Mr.  James  Maxtineau  : — 

deny  the  idea  of  the  infinite  as  not  clear ;  and  clear  it 
I  mat,  if  nothing  but  the  mentid  picture  of  an  outline  desei've  that 
But  if  a  thought  is  clear  when  it  tits  apart  without  danger 
of  L^iug  confounded  with  another,  when  it  can  cxz^ictly  kt^  its  own 
\  ipe^oh  and  reasoning  w  ithout  forfeit  and  without  encroachmej^t — 
f J  in  short,  logical  clearness  consists  not  in  the  idea  of  a  limit  but  in 
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the  limit  of  the  idea^thcn  no  sharpest  image  of  any  finite  quantity 
is  dearer  than  the  thought  of  the  infinite," 

Here  a  protest  against  taking  imagination  as  a  test  of  cleameea 
is  made  by  means  of  a  series  of  images  much  more  lively  than 
appropriate.  A  thought  is  something  which  can  sit,  and  it  can  sit 
either  in  company  or  alone  ;  it  can  be  in  danger,  it  can  forfeit  its  own 
territory,  and  encroach  on  the  tern  to  ry  of  other  thoughts.  It  is 
"  clear  ** — i.e.,  bright ;  or  "obscure/*  that  is  dark  :  and  its  brightness 
stands  together  in  the  line  drawn  round  the  image  (consists  in  the  I 
limit  of  the  idea).  It  would  not  be  easy  to  crowd  a  greater  number 
of  metaphors  into  a  given  number  of  words.  The  passage  alaoshow^s 
how  easily  able  men  are  run  away  with  by  their  metaphors.  The 
"  idea  of  a  limit  '*  Is  contnisted  with  "the  limit  of  an  idea,"  as  if  there 
was  a  diflference  in  the  sense  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
sound  of  the  two  expressions.  Retranslate  the  metaphors  into 
pictures,  and  it  is  obvious  tliatthe  two  phrases  mean  the  .same  thing. 
The  *'idea  of  a  limit'*  is  the  picture  of  a  boundary.  "The  limit  of 
an  idea  '*  is  the  boundary  of  a  picture.  Now,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
picture  must  be  part  of  the  picture,  and  must  be  itself  depicted,  it 
is  obvious  that  these  expressions  mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  between  imagi- 
natioD,  conception,  thinking,  reasoning,  understanding,  and  all  other 
words  by  which  mental  operations  are  described  is  simply  that 
some  of  the  metaphoi-s  which  these  words  embody  are  more  appro* 
priate  to  thoughts  upon  some  subjects,  and  some  to  thoughts  upon 
other  subjects,  but  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  distinguish,  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  either  between  the  processes  indicated  by 
these  w^ords  or  between  the  subjects  to  which  those  processes  aro 
applied.  To  return  to  the  illustration  given  above,  imagine  the 
hopeless  nonsense  into  which  a  man  would  fall  who  attempted, 
simply  by  studying  his  own  sensations,  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
digestion,  and  to  say  precisely  what  his  heart  and  stomach  were 
like,  and  how  their  operations  affected  each  other.  A  man  may 
describe  his  own  bodily  feelings  accurately  enough  w^ithout 
possessing  any  anatomical  or  physiological  knowledge  at  all,  but 
he  ought  not  to  think  of  founding  anything  further  on  such  a 
description.  Surely  upon  the  same  principle  a  wise  man  ought 
to  be  content  to  describe  his  own  thoughts  as  they  arise  within 
him  without  attempting  to  get  beyond  them  by  means  of  them.  I 
To  think  about  thinking  is  to  try  to  escape  from  metaphor  by  ^ 
changing  your  metaphor ;  to  try  to  avoid  tlie  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage by  translating  Engli&h  into  French,  French  into  German, 
German  into  Spanish,  and  Spanish  back  into  English.  Some  friends 
once  discussed  a  question  into  which  was  introduced  the  phrase  of 
'  The  Personality  of  the  Absolute.*  One  of  the  party  excused  him- 
self from  joining  in  the  discus^sion  on  the  ground  that  he  saw  no  use 
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m  iDqiuring  whether  or  not  the  Untied  wears  a  Mask*     Heap  up 

tiipon  the  word  "truth"  such  phrases  as  "absolute,"  "necessary," 

I*  eternal/*  "  iastinctively  known,"  and  the  like  for  ever  if  you  please. 

They  do  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  following  reflections  : — 

1.  All  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  througli  faculties  each  and  all 
of  which  are  constantly  liable  to  error  which  we  cannot  in  all  cases 

L  detect. 

2.  All  our  knowledge  is  expressed  in  language  which,  when  closely 
examined,  may  be  resolved  into  metaphors  more  or  less  inappropriate 

s%o  the  matter  in  hand,  and  capable   of  being  misunderstood  and 
■perverted  by  any  one  who  looks  at  it  from  a  point  of  view  a  little 
different  from  our  own. 

3.  All  our  knowledge  includes  an  element  of  memory  or  anticipa- 
tion, each  of  whic^  is  in  the  highest  degree  fallible. 

4.  All  our  anticipations  involve  an  assumption  utterly  incapable  of 
proof,  that  the  future  will  resemble  our  present  conception  of  the  past. 

5.  Many  of  our  anticipations  involve  an  assumption  wliich  is 
probably  false,  that  no  new  forces  with  which  we  are  at  present 
nnaoquainted  will  come  into  play  and  afTect  the  results  which  we 
anticipate. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  one  of  these  assertions  can  be 
denied,  or  upon  what  grounds  anyone  who  admits  them  can  refuse  to 
draw  from  them  the  conclusion  that  every  assertion  which  we  make 
should  be  coupled  either  expressly  or  tacitly  with  some  such  qualifi- 
cation as  this  : — "  As  at  present  advisetl,  subject  to  further  and  better 
instructions,  and  upon  the  assumptions  hereinbelbre  stated,  I  am  of 

opinion !'     The  opinion  should  further  be  dated,  both  in  time 

and  place,  so  as  to  show  that  a  variation  on  these  matters  might 
affect  its  truth. 

If  we  suppose  (and  surely  it  is  at  least  probable  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  conduct  of  reasonable  men),  that  this  life  is  only  a  stage 
in  existence,  and  that  death  is  as  much  the  gate  into  a  new  life  as 
birth  was — should  this  be  true,  it  is  surely  possible  that  death  may 
resemble  waking  from  sleep,  and  that  many  things  which  now  appear 
to  all  of  us  truths,  and  to  some  of  us  necessary  truths,  may  turn  out 
after  all  to  have  been  necessary  fictions,  which  fuller  experience  will 
enable  us  to  lay  aside.  Dreams  are  often  founded  upon  realities, 
but  when  we  wake  the  reality  is  seen  to  be  altogether  unlike  what 
in  our  dreams  we  were  compelled  to  believe  it  to  be. 

J.  F,  Stephen, 


TEE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  OUR  EARTH.*  .1 


oiuH*,  ft  dwlvitt ft!  yfre9  J  OMto 
iitfKrn,  d  rtntm  jiimtUUin  M»m«n /ormnt," 


THE  subject  with  whidi  I  am  about  to  deal  is  associated  by  many 
%Yitli  questions  of  religion.  Let  me  premise,  however,  that  I  do 
-not  thus  view  it  mys^eli'.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  obtaiu  from 
ecienco  any  cde»ir  ideas  respecting  the  way^i  or  nature  of  the  Deity, 
\  ^r  ev^i  respecting  the  reality  of  an  Almighty  personal  God.  Science 
I  -deals  with  the  iinite  though  it  may  carry  our  thouglits  to  the  infinite. 
Infinity  of  *^pace  and  of  matter  occupying  space,  of  time  and  of  the 
processes  with  which  time  is  occupied,  and  infinity  of  energy  Oi> 
1  nly  implied  by  the  infinities  of  matter  and  of  the  operation^ 

fg  matttiFj — theae  iiitiuilitsH  science  brings  clearly  before  ils. 
For  science  directs  >our  thoughts  to  the  finites  to  which  theae 
infinitea  correspond.  It  shows  us  that  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
limits  to  space  or  time,  and  though  iiniteness  of  matter  or  of  opera- 

•  This  easily  presents  the  subMtanoc  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  New  York  on  April  3, 
of  the  present  yeiur,  being  the  first  of  a  subaidiary  serieB  in  which,  of  set  parpuse 
(and  in  iMiOordaDoe  with  the  request  of  several  esteemed  friendB),!  dealt  less  with  the 
direct  teachings  of  uatrunomy  which  had  occupied  me  in  a  former  senea  than  with 
ideas  auggested  by  astronomical  fsiets  and  more  ptirticularly  by  the  disooveritja 
made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. — R,  A.  P.  , 
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iion  may  be  conceivable,  there  jg  mamiest  incoDgniitj  in  Eusauming 
an  iniiBite  disproportion  between  unoccupied  and  occupied  space,  or 
between  void  time  and  time  occupiod  with  tbe  occun*en<:?e  of  events 
of  what  sort  soever,  Su  that  the  teachings  of  science  bring  us  into 
the  presence  of  the  unquestionable  infinities  of  time  and  of  apace, 
and  the  presumable  infinities  uf  matter  and  of  operation, — hence. 
therefore^  into  the  presence  of  infinity  of  energy.  But  Bcience  teaches 
us  nothing  about  these  infinities,  as  such,  They  remain  none  the 
lesa  inconceivable,  however  clearly  ^ve  may  be  taught  to  recognise 
their  reality.  Moreover,  these  infinities,  including  the  infinity  of 
energy,  are  material  infinities.  Science  tells  us  nothing  of  the 
infinite  attributes  of  an  Almighty  Being,  it  presents  to  us  no  personal 
infinities,  whether  of  Power,  Beneficence,  or  Wisdom,  Science  may 
suggest  some  ideas  on  these  points  ;  though  we  perceive  daily  more 
and  more  clearly  that  it  is  unsafe  to  accept  as  her  teaching  ideas 
which  commonly  derive  tlieir  colouring  from  our  own  prepossessions. 
And  swsuredly,  as  respects  ac4:ual  facts.  Science  in  so  far  as  she 
presents  personal  infinity  to  us  at  all,  presents  it  as  an  inconceivable, 
like  those  other  inconceivable  infinities,  with  the  finites  corresponding 
to  which  her  operations  are  alone  directly  concerned.  To  speak 
in  plain  terms^ — so  far  as  Science  is  concerned,  the  idea  of  a  personal 
Qod  i%  inconceivable/  as  are  all  the  attributes  which  religion  recog- 
nbes  in  such  a  Being,  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  admitted  as 
dinUnctly,  tliat  Science  no  more  disproves  the  existence  of  infinite 
personal  jjower  or  wisdom  than  she  disproves  the  existence  of  infinit-e 
material  energy  (which  on  the  contrary  must  be  regarded  as  probable) 
or  the  existence  of  infinite  space  or  time  (which  must  be  regarded  as 
certain). 

So  much  premised,  wo  may  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  probable 
jmmt  and  future  of  our  earth,  as  calmly  as  we  should  inquire  into 
lAe  probable  pa^t  and  future  of  a  pebble,  a  weed,  or  an  insect,  of  a 
rock,  a  tree,  or  an  animal,  of  a  continent,  or  of  a  type — ^whetjier  of 
vegetable  or  of  animal  life.  The  begiuniug  of  all  things  is  not  to  be 
reached,  not  appreciably  to  be  oven  nppi-oached,  by  a  few  steps  baok- 
wacd  in  imagination,  nor  the  end  of  all  things  by  a  few  steps  forward. 
Such  a  thought  is  as  unfounded  as  was  the  fear  of  men  in  old  times 

•  I  mena  these  words  to  be  understood  lifceraDy.  To  tlie  man  of  science,  obeerving 
tite  operftticm  of  &ooond  causes  in  erery  proceas  with  which  his  researches  deal,  and 
toding  no  limit  to  the  operation  of  £noii  oauBes  however  far  b«ok  he  majr  trace  the 
cshtin  uf  causation^  the  ide»  of  a  fixst  couae  is  as  inconoeivable  in  its  relation  to 
obaerved  scientific  facta  as  is  the  idea  of  infinite  space  in  its  relation  to  the  finite 
spooe  to  which  the  observations  of  science  extend.  Yet  infinite  space  must  bo 
tdiaitted  ;  nor  do  I  mo  how  even  that  man  of  science  who  would  limit  his  thonglitfl 
moct  rigid! J  to  foots,  can  admit  that  all  thing*  mre  of  which  he  thinks*  without 
hftTing  unpn^ssed  upon  him  the  feeling  that  in  some  W117  be  cannot  undeiBtand  these 
tlizngt  npteeent  the  operation  of  Infinite  Purpose.  Assuredly  wo  do  not  armd  the 
tnisaiioefTable  bj  assuming  se  at  least  possible  that  matter  exista  only  as  it  affects 
OM  picaepitigiii.    .  1 
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that  bj  traveUing  too  far  in  any  direction  they  might  pass  over  the 
earth*fi  edge  and  be  plunged  into  the  abyss  beyond^  as  unreasonable 
as  was  the  hope  that  by  increase  of  tele^opic  range  astronomers 
could  approach  the  imagined  **  heavens  above  the  cr}^stalline/* 

In  considering  the  pFobable  past  history  of  the  earth,  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.  I  have 
already  sketched  two  theories  of  the  system,  and  described  the 
general  facte  on  which  both  theories  are  based.  The  various  planets 
circle  in  one  direction  around  the  sun,  the  sun  rotating  in  the  same 
direction,  the  satellite  families  (with  one  noteworthy  but  by  no 
means  inexplicable  exception)  travelling  round  their  primaries  in 
the  same  direction,  and  all  the  planets  whose  rotation  has  been  deter- 
mined still  preserving  the  same  direction  of  circulation  (so  to  speak). 
These  relations  seem  to  point,  in  a  manner  there  is  no  mistaking,  to 
a  process  of  evolution  by  which  those  various  parts  of  the  solar 
system  which  now  form  discrete  masses  were  developed  from  a  former 
condition  characterized  by  a  certain  unity  as  respects  the  manner  of 
its  circulation.  One  theory  of  this  process  of  evolution,  Laplace's^ 
implies  the  contraction  of  the  solar  system  from  a  great  rotating 
nebulous  mass;  according  to  the  other  theory,  the  solar  system 
instead  of  contracting  to  its  present  condition,  was  formed  by  a  process 
of  accretion,  due  to  the  indrawing  of  great  flights  of  meteoric  and 
cometic  matter. 

I  need  not  here  enter  at  length,  for  I  have  aheafly  done  so  elsewhere, 
into  the  astronomical  evidence  in  favour  of  either  theory  ;  but  it  will 
be  well  to  present  briefly  some  of  the  more  striking  facts. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  nebulae  (or  star-cloudlets)  revealed  by 
the  telescope,  we  find  many  which  seem  to  accord  witli  oiu*  ideas  as 
to  some  of  the  stages  through  which  our  solar  system  must  have 
passed  in  changing  from  the  nebulous  condition  to  its  present  form. 
The  irregular  uebulie, — such,  for  instance,  as  that  wonder! ul  nebula  in 
the  Sword  of  Orion, — shew  by  then*  enormous  extension  the  existence 
of  sufficient  quantities  of  gaseous  matter  to  form  systems  as  large  and 
as  massive  as  our  own,  or  even  far  vaster.  We  know  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  spectroscope  that  these  irregular  nebulaB  do  really  consist  of 
glowing  gas  (ajs  Sir  W.  Hcrschel  long  since  surmised),  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  being  presumably  present,  though  the  spectrum  of  neither 
gas  appears  in  its  complete  form  (one  line  only  of  each  spectrum 
being  shewn,  instead  of  the  sets  of  lines  usually  given  by  these 
gases).  An  American  physicist  has  suggested  that  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  exist  in  the  gaseous  nebulae  in  an  elementary  condition, 
these  gases  really  being  compound,  and  he  suggests  further  that 
all  our  so-called  elements  may  liave  been  derived  fi-om  those 
elementary  forms  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  In  the  absence  of  any 
I  evidence  from  observation  or  experiment,  these  ideas  must  be 
Ixegarded  as  merely  speculative ;  and  I  think  that  wq,  arrive  here  at  a 
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pomt  where  speculation  helps  us  aa  little  as  it  does  in  attempting  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  living  creatures  across  the  gap  which  separates 
the  earliest  forms  of  life  from  the  beginning  itself  of  life  upon  the 
earth.  Since  we  cannot  hope  to  determine  the  real  beginning  of  this 
earth's  history,  we  need  not  at  present  attempt  to  pass  back  beyond 
the  earliest  stage  of  which  we  ha%'e  any  clear  information. 

P&Bsing  from  the  irregular  nebulae,  in  which  we  see  chaotic  masses 
of  gaseous  matter  occupying  millions  of  milUons  of  cubic  miles  and 
.scattered  as  wildly  through  space  as  clouds  are  scattered  in  a  storm- 
swept  air,  we  come  to  various  orders  of  nebula?  in  which  we  seem  to 
find  clear  evidence  of  a  process  of  evolution.  We  see  first  the  traces 
of  a  oential  aggregation.  This  aggregation  becomes  more  and  more 
cleai'ly  defined,  until  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  its  nature 
as  a  centre  having  power  (by  virtue  of  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  it)  to  influence  the  motions  of  the  matter  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  the  nebula.  Then,  still  passing  be  it  remembered  from  nebula 
to  nebula,  and  only  inferring,  not  actually  witnessing,  ttie  changes 
described, — we  see  a  subordinate  aggregation,  wherein,  after  a  while, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  nebula  outside  the  central 
aggregation  becomes  gathered,  even  as  Jupiter  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mass  of  the  solar  system  outside  the  central  sun.* 
Next  we  see  a  second  subordinate  aggregation,  inferior  to  the  first, 
but  comprising,  if  we  judge  from  its  appearance,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  what  remained  after  the  first  aggregation  had  been  formed, 
even  as  Saturn's  mass  far  exceeds  the  combined  mass  of  all  the 
planets  less  than  himself,  and  so  comprises  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  solar  system  after  account  has  been  taken  of  Jupiter  and 
the  sun.f  And  we  may  infer  that  the  other  parts  of  nebulfr. 
contain  smaller  aggregations  not  perceptible  to  us,  out  of  which  the 
smaller  planets  of  the  developing  system  are  hereafter  to  be  formed. 

Side  views  of  £iome  of  these  nebula*  indicate  a  flatness  of  figure 
agreeing  well  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  membei-s  of  the 
Bolar  system  towards  the  medial  plane  of  that  system.  -  For  the 
olar  system  may  be  described  as  flat,  and  if  the  nebulae  I  have 
een  dealing  with  (tlie  spiral  nebulco  with  aggregations)  were 
globular  we  could  not  recognise  in  them  the  true  analogues  of  our 
»olar  system  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history.  But  the  telescope 
reveals  nebulae  manifestly  correspoading^in  appearance  to  the  great 
whirlpool  nebula  of  Lord  Rosse,  as  it  would  appear  if  it  is  a  some- 
what flattened  spiral  and  could  be  viewed  nearly  edgewise. 

And  here  I  may  pause  to  note  that  although,  in  thus  inferring 
progressive  changes  where  in  reality  we  have  but  various  forms  of 

•  The  mass  of  Jupiter  exceeds,  in  tlie  proportion  of  five  to  two,  the  combined  moM 
ol  all  the  remftiniiig  pUneto. 

f  The  man  of  SAtom  exceeds,  in  the  propoftion  of  neftrljr  three  to  one,  the  com* 
bined  maai  of  ail  the  pUuets  smaller  than  himself. 
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nebulff*,  T  have  been  adapt itig  an  assumption  and  one  which  no 
one  can  hope  either  to  verity  or  to  disprove,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  nebul8&  by  their  very  figure  indicate  that 
they  are  not  at  rest.  If  they  consist  of  matter  possessing  the 
attribute  of  gravitation,— and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  daring 
to  assert  that  tliey  do  not  than  that  they  do» — then  they  must  be 
undergoing  processes  of  change.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  discrete 
gaseous  masses  in  whorls  spirally  arranged  around  a  great  central 
aggregation  (taking  one  of  the  earlier  stages)  could  otherwise  change 
than  by  aggregating  towards  their  centre,  unless  we  admit  motions 
of  revolution  (in  orbits  more  or  less  eccentric)  the  continuance  of 
which  would  necessarily  lead,  through  collisions,  to  the  rapid  growtb 
of  the  central  aggregation,  and  to  the  formation  and  slower  growth 
of  subordinate  gatherings. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  the  formation  of  our  solar  system,  ia. 
the  manner  supposed,  would  explain  what  Laplace  admitted  that  he 
could  not  explain  by  his  theoiy, — the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
masses  forming  the  solar  system.  The  laws  of  dynamics  tell  us,  that 
no  matter  what  the  original  configuration  or  motion  of  the  masses, 
probably  gaseous,  funning  the  nebula,  the  motions  of  these  masses 
would  have  greater  and  great-er  velocity  the  nearer  the  masses  were 
to  the  central  aggregation,  each  distance  indicating  certain  limits 
between  which  the  velocities  must  inevitably  lie.  For  example,  in 
our  solar  system,  supposing  the  central  sun  had  already  attmned 
very  nearly  his  fidl  growth  as  respects  i^iiantity  of  matter,  then  the 
velocity  of  any  mass  whatever  belonging  to  the  sj-stem,  would  at 
Jupiter's  distance  be  less  than  tw^elve  miles  per  second,  whereas  at 
the  distance  of  the  earth,  the  largest  planet  travelling  inside  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter,  the  limit  of  the  velocity  would  be  more  than  twice  as 
great.  Hence  we  can  see  with  what  comparative  difficulty  an  aggi'e- 
gation  would  form  close  to  the  central  one,  and  how  the  first  subor- 
dinate aggregation  would  lie  at  a  distance  where  the  quantity  of 
matter  was  still  gi*eat  but  the  average  velocity  of  motion  not  too 
gi'eat.  Such  an  aggi'ogation  once  formed,  the  next  important 
aggregation  w^ould  necessarily  lie  far  outside,  for  within  the  first 
there  w^ould  now  be  two  disturbing  influences  preventing  the  rapid 
growth  of  these  aggregations.  The  third  and  fourth  would  be 
outside  the  second.  Between  the  first  aggregation  and  the  sim  only 
small  planets,  like  the  Earth  and  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  the 
asteroids,  could  form  ;  and  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  largest 
of  the  four  small  planets  would  b€  in  the  middle  of  the  space  belong- 
ing to  the  family,  as  Venus  and  the  Earth  are  actually  placed,  whiJe 
the  much  smaller  planets  Mercury  and  Mars  travel  next  on  either 
side,  one  close  to  the  Sun  and  the  other  next  to  Jupiter,  the 
asteroids  indicating  the  region  where  the  combined  disturbing 
influences  of  Jupiter  and  the  Sun  prevented  any  single  planet  from 
being  developed. 
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Bat  I  shouiii  re<[uire  much  more  timG  than  is  how  at  my  command: 
t>  present  a<lequate!y  the  reasoning  on  which  the  theory  of  accretion 
is  ha^sed.     And  we  are  Bot  concerned  here  to  inquire  whether  this 
the^^ry,   or  Laplace's  theory  of  contraction,  or  (which  I  hold   to  be 
altogether  more  probable  than   either)  a  theory  involvin|^  combined 
processes  of  accretion  and  contraction,  be  the  true  hypothesis  of  the 
evolution  of  the  soiar  system.     Let  it  suffice  that  we  recognise  as 
ODe  of  the  earliest  stages  of  oUr  earth's  hiatoiy,  her  condition  as  a 
rotating  mass  of  glowing  vapour,  capturing  then  as  now,  but  fai- 
more  actively  then  than  now,  masses  of  matter  which  approached 
near    enough,   and  growing   by  these   continual   indraughts   from 
without.     From  the  ver\'  heginning,  as  it  would  seem,  the  earth 
grew  in  this  way.     This  firm  earth  on  which  we  live  represents  an 
aggregation  of  matter  not  from  one  portion  of  space,  but  from  all 
fpace    All  that  is  upon  and  within  the  earth,  all  vegetable  forms 
and  all  animal  forms,  our  bodies,  our  brains,  are  formed  of  materials 
which  have  been  drawn  in  from  those  depths  of  space  surrounding 
nson  all  sides.     This  hand  that  1  am  now  raising  contains  particles 
T^hich  have  travelled  hither  from  regions  far  away  amid  the  northern 
and  southern  constellations^  particles  drawn  in  towards  the  earth  by 
processes  continuing  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  until  after  mnltitti- 
dimms  changes  tlie  chapter  of  accidents  hi\s  combined  them,  and  so 
distributed  them  in  plants  and  animals  that  after  coming  to  form 
portions  of  my  food  they  are  here  present  before  you.     Passing  from 
the  mere  illustration  of  the  thought,  is  not  the  thought  itself  striking 
mi  suggestive,  that  not  only  the   earth  on  which  wc  move,  but 
evfTrthing  we  see  or  touch,  and  every  particle  in  body  and  brain,  has 
!!iped  (luring  countless  ages  through  the  immensity  of  space  ? 
Thw  great  mass  of  glowing  gas  Tvhich  formed   our  earth  in  the 
■<t  stage  of   its  Iiistory  \vas  undergoing  two  noteworthy  pro- 
-i-L-, — first,  the  process  of  cooling  by  which  the  mass  was  even tudly 
to  become  at  least  partially  solid,  and  secondly  a  process  of  growth 
doe  to  the  gathering  in  of  meteoric  and  comet ic  matter.   As  respects 
the  latter  process,  wliich  will  not  Iiereafter  occupy  our  attention,  I 
mmt  remark  that  many  astronomerfs  appear  to  me  to  give  far  less 
cnnwleration  to  the  inferences  certainly  deducible  from  recent  dis- 
coveries than  the  importance  of  these  discoveries  would  fairly  waiTant. 
It  is  now  absolutely  certain  that  hoin*  by  hour,  day  by  day,  and  year 
\lY  year,  the  earth  is  gathering  in  matter  from  without.     On  the  most 
moderate  a^umpiion   as   to  the  average  weight    of  meteors   and 
shooting  stars,  the  earth  must  increase  each  year  in  mass  by  many 
tboufiands  of  tons.     And  when  we  consider  the  enormous,  one  may 
4Llmiist  say  the  awful  time-intervals  which  ha%^e  elapsed  since  the 
was  in  a  gaseous  condition,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the 
process  of  accretion  now  going  on  indicates  the  existence  of  only  the 
merest  residue  of  matter  (ungathered)  compared  with  that  which  at 
the  beginning  of  those  time-intervals  was  freely  moving  around  the 
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central  ag^egation.  The  process  of  accretion  whkb  now  does  not 
sensibly  increase  the  earth's  mass  was  then  a  procesa  of  actual  growth. 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  might  then  no  longer  bo  gathering  in  matter 
appreciably  increasing  their  maas,  although  the  quantity  of  matter 
gathered  in  by  them  must  have  been  far  larger  than  all  that  the 
then  farming  earth  could  gather  in  equal  times.  For  those  planets 
were  then  as  now  so  massive  that  any  possible  increment  from 
without  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  mass  they  had  already 
attained.  We  have  to  throw  back  into  yet  more  awful  time-depths 
the  birth  and  growth  of  those  giant  orbs.  And  even  those  depths  of 
time  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  intervals  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  sun  himself  began  to  be.  Yet  it  is  with  time-intervals 
measurable  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  considering  only  our  earth's  history, — nay,  two  or  three  hundred 
millions  of  years  only  carry  us  back  to  a  period  when  the  earth  was 
in  a  stage  of  development  long  sequent  to  the  gaseous  condition  we 
are  now  considering.  That  the  fiupply  of  meteoric  and  cometic 
matter  not  gathered  in  was  then  enormously  greater  than  that  which 
still  exists  within  the  solar  domain,  appears  to  me  not  a  mere 
fanciful  speculation,  nor  even  a  theoretical  consideration,  but  as 
nearly  a  certainty  as  anything  not  admittiog  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration can  possibly  be.  That  the  rate  of  in-gathering  at  that  time 
enormously  exceeded  the  present  rate,  may  be  regarded  a«  certain. 
That  the  increase  resulting  from  such  in-gathering  during  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  that  it  has  been  in  operation  since  the 
period  when  the  earth  first  existed  as  a  gaseous  mass,  must  have 
resulted  in  adding  a  quantity  of  matter  forming  no  inconsiderable 
aliquot  part  of  tlic  earth's  present  mass,  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
inference,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  present  rate  of  growth 
continued  even  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  would  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  earths  mass.*  And  it  is  a  thought  worthy  of 
consideration,  in  selecting  between  Laplace's  theory  of  contraction 
and  the  theory  of  accretion,  that  accretion  being  a  process  necessarily 
exhaustive,  we  are  able  to  trace  it  back  tli rough  stages  of  gradually 
increasing  activity  without  limit  until  we  reach  that  stage  when 
the  whole  of  the  matter  now  forming  our  solar  system  was  as  yet 
unfoi-med.  Contraction  may  alternate  with  expansion,  according 
to  the  changing  condition  of  a  forming  system ;  but  accretion  is  a 
process  which  can  only  act  in  one  direction  •  and  as  accretion  is  cer- 
tainly  going  on  now,  however  slowly,  we  have  but  to  trace  back  the 
process  to  be  led  inevitably,  in  my  judgment,  to  regard  our  system  ■ 
as  having  its  origin  in  processes  of  accretion, — though   it  seems 


^  It  is,  perlukpa,  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  I  refer  here  not  to  absolute  but 
to  Tclatire  increase.  The  absolnte  increase  of  mass  would  amount  to  manjr  millions 
of  tons,  but  the  earth  would  not  be  increaeed  by  the  biUionth  part  of  her  present 
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equally  clear  that  each  iadividiial  orb  of  the  system,  if  Dot  each 
subordinate  scheme  within  it,  has  also  undergone  a  process  of  con- 
traction fi^om  a  former  nebulous  condition. 

In  this  early  gaseous  stage  our  earth  was  preparing  as  it  were  to 
become  a  »un.     As  yet  her  gaseous  globe  probably  extended  beyond 
the  smaller  aggregation  out  of  which  the  moon  was  one  day  to  be 
formed.     This  may  be  inferred,  I  think,  from  the  law  of  the  moon's 
rotation.  It  is  true  that  am«jon  independently  created,  and  started  on 
the  moon's  present  course,  with  a  rotation -period  nearly  equalling  its 
period  of  revolution,  would  gradually  have  acquired  a  rotation-period 
exactly  equalling  the  mean  period  of  revolution.     But  there  is  no 
reason  in  nature  why  there  should  have  been  any  such  near  approach;, 
whereas,  if  we  suppose  the   moon's   gaseous   globe   to  have   been 
originally  entangled  within  the  outskirts  of  the  earth's,  we  see  that 
the  peculiar  relation  in   question  would  have  prevailed  from  the 
heginning  of  the  moons  existence  as  a  separate  body.     The  Iiws  of 
djmamics  show  us,  moreover,  that  although  the  conditions  under 
which  the  moon  moved  and  rotated  must  have  undergone  consider- 
able changes  since  her  first  formation,  yet  that  since  those  chnnges 
look  place  very  slowly,  the  rotation  of  the  moon  would  be  gradimlly 
modified,  j!)ari  paasu^  so  that  the  peculiar  relation  between  the  moon^s 
rotation  and  revolution  would  continue  unimpaired.* 

In  her  next  stage,  our  earth  is  presented  to  us  as  a  sun.     It  n^ay 

bo  that  at  that  time  the  moon  was  the  abode  of  life,  our  earth 

Jiffording  the  supplies  of  light  and  heat  necessary  for  the  wants  of 

foreatures  living  on  the  moon.     But  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it 

m«y  be  safely  assumed  that  when  the  earth's  contracting  gaseous 

L^obe  first  began  to  have  liquid  or  solid  matter  in  its  constitution, 

Ftbe  earth  ijiust  have  been  a  sun  so  far  as  the  emission  of  heat  and 

light  were  concerned.     I  must  warn  you,  however,  against  an  undue 

LUegard  for  analogy  which  has  led  some  astronomers  to  sny  that  all  the 

nembers  of  the  solar  system  have  passed  or  will  pass  througl;  exactly 

similar  stages.     That  our  eaiih  once  gave  out  light  and  heat,  as  the 

sun  does  now,  may  be  admitted  as  probable ;  and  we  may  believe 

that  later  the  earth  presented    the  characteristics  which  we  now 

recognize  in  Jupiter  \  while  hereafter  it  may  pass  through  a  stage 

aparable  with  that  through  which  our  moon  is  now  passing.     But 

Ire  must  remember  that  the  original  quantity  of  matter  in  any  orb 

passing  through  such  stages  must  very  importantly  modify  the  actual 

condition  of  the  orb  in  each  of  those  stages,  as  well,  of  course,  as  the 

duration  of  each  stage ;  and  it  may  even  be  that  no  two  orbs  in  the 

universe  were  ever  in  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  condition, 

*  On  the  th«oiy  of  evolution  isorae  BUoh  Tiew  of  the  origin  of  the  moon's  rotation 

\  be  adopted,  unless  the  matter  be  regarderl  as  thf^  result  ol  a  Btrange  chance. 

F  we  Mietve,  oa  the  contrary^  that  the  arrangement  was  apeciolly  ordained  b;  the 

Ckeitor,  we  are  left  to  wonder  what  useful  purpose  a  relation  so  peculiar  and  bo 

aittiaiil  mxL  have  been  intended  to  mbserva 

?0L.  3ULV.  Q 
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and  that  no  change  undergone  by  one  has  corresponded  closely 
any  change  undergone  by  another. 

We  know  eo  little  respecting  the  sun*a  actual  condition^  that  evien 
if  we  could  be  asffured  that  in  any  past  stages  of  her  history  the 
earth  was  nearly  in  the  same  state,  we  should  nevertheless  remain 
in  almost  complet-e  ignorance  as  to  the  processes  to  which  the  earth*a 
orb  was  at  that  time  subject  In  particular  we  have  no  meana*'] 
of  fonning  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  wlii^h  the  elementary 
constituents  of  the  earth's  globe  were  situated  when  she  was  in  the 
sun*like  stage.  We  may  adopt  some  general  theory  of  the  sun*8 
present  condition ;  for  example,  we  may  accept  the  ingenious 
reasoning  by  which  Professor  Young,  of  Dartmouth,  N.H^  has 
supported  his  theory  that  the  sun  is  a  gigantic  bubble;*  but  we 
should  he  far  from  having  any  exact  idea  of  the  processes  actually  ^ 
caking  place  within  the  solar  globe,  even  if  we  were  absolutely  certain 
that  that  or  some  other  general  theory  were  the  tnie  one. 

Assuming  that  our  earth,  when  in  the  sun-like  stage,  was  a  gaseous 
mass  within  a  liquid  non-permanent  shell,  we  can  see  that  as  tha^ 
process  of  cooling  went  on  the  showei-s  forming  the  sheU  would  attain 
a  greater  and  greater  depth,  the  shell  thus  becoming  thicker,  the 
space  within  the  shell  becoming  less,  the  whole  earth  contracting' 
until  it  became  entirely  lif\uld  ;  or  rather  these  changes  would  progressJ 
until  no  considerable  portion  of  the  earth  would  be  gaseous,  for 
doubtless  long  before  this  stage  was  reached  large  portions  of  the 
earth  would  have  become  solid.  As  to  the  position  which  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth's  globe  would  assume  when  the  first  processes 
of  solidification  took  place,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
judging  from  the  formatiori  of  a  crust  of  ice  on  freezing  water  that 
thede  solid  pai*ts  would  form  a  crust  upon  the  earth.     Water  presenta 
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*  "  The  eruptions  which  are  all  tha  time  *'  {A  ihglicc,  *  always' )  '*  oocurringj  on  the  son's 
Burfacc,"  says  Professor  Younor,  "  almost  compel  the  Bupposition  that  there  ia  a  crust  of 
some  kind  which  restrains  the  imprisoned  gases,  and  through  which  thej  force  their 
way  with  great  Tiolence.  This  cmat  may  couRist  of  a  more  or  less  continuouB  sheet  of 
rain, — not  of  water,  of  course,  hut  of  materials  whoee  vapours  are  ahown  by  meana  of 
the  BpcctroBcopo  to  ejtist  in  Uie  solar  atmosphere,  and  whose  condensations  and  com- 
binations are  supposed  to  furnish  the  Bolar  heat.  The  continuous  outflow  of  the  mlta 
heat  is  equivalent  to  the  supply  that  would  be  developed  by  the  condensation  from 
Bteam  to  vapour  of  a  liyor  about  five  feet  thick  over  the  wliole  Burfaoe  of  the  sun 
pear  minute.  As  this  tremendous  rain  descends,  the  velocity  of  the  fallins^  drops 
would  be  increa^d  by  the  resistance  of  the  dense  gase^  underneath,  the  drops  would 
increase  unti]  continuous  aheetB  would  bo  formed,  and  the  sheets  would  unite  and' 
form  aaortof  botbomleea  ooeaa,  rentiiig-  upon  t]ie  compressed  vapours  beneath  and 
piercsed  by  inmtmerable  Moending  jets  and  bubbles.  It  would  have  nearly  a  conitant 
depth  in  thickness^  because  it  would  re'evaporate  at  the  bottom  nearly  aa  fast  as  it 
would  grow  by  the  descending-  rains  aboTe,  though  probably  the  thickness  of  thia 
sheet  would  continually  increase  at  some  elow  rate,  and  its  whole  diameter  diminish. 
In  other  words,  the  sun,  according-  to  thi»  view,  is  a  gigantic  bnbble,  whose  walls 
are  gradually  thickening  and  its  diameter  dimmiahing  at  a  rate  determined  by  ita 
loss  of  heat.  It  differs,  however,  from  ordinary  bubblea  in  the  fact  that  its  skin  is 
constantly  penetrated  by  blosta  and  jeta  from  within." 
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execpptton  to  other  9ul>st;i 


the  liquid  form 


;inces,  in  being  denser 
than  hs  &  solid.  Some  metals  and  alluyji  are  liko  water  in  this  res- 
pect ;  butirith  most  earthy  substances,  "and  notably/*  gays  Dr.  Sterry 
Hunt^  *'the  Tarious  minerals  and  earthy  compouiuls  like  those  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  made  up  the  mass  of  the  molten  globe,  the 
case  ia  entirely  different.  The  numerous  and  detailed  experiments 
of  St.  Clair  Doville,  and  those  of  Delcssc,  besides  the  earlier  ones  of 
Bischof,  unite  in  showing  that  the  density  of  fused  rocks  \s  much  less 
than  that  of  the  crystalline  products  resulting  from  their  slow  cooling, 
these  being,  according  to  Deville,  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixteenth 
heayier  than  the  fused  mass,  so  that  it'  formed  at  the  surface  they 
wmild,  in  obedience,  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  tend  to  sink  as  soon  as 
fomied."  • 

Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  solidification  would  occur  at  the  sur- 
face, where  the  radiation  of  heat  would  take  place  most  mpidly, 
Mid  as  the  descending  solid  matter  would  be  gradually  liquified,  it 
seems  certain  that  for  a  long  time  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth, 
though  not  forming  a  solid  crust,  would  occupy  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  earth's  globe.  After  a  time,  the  whole  globe  would  have  so  far 
cooled  that  a  process  of  aggregation  of  solid  matter  around  the  centre 
of  the  earth  would  take  place.  Tlie  matter  so  aggregated  consisted 
probably  of  metalHc  and  metalloidal  compounds  denser  than  the 
material  forming  the  cmst  of  the  earth.  Between  the  solid  centre 
and  the  solidifying  crust,  there  Tfvould  be  a  shell  of  uncongealed 
mntter,  gradually  diminishing  in  amount,  but  a  jiortion  probably 
retaining  its  liquid  condition  even  to  the  present  time,  whether 
existing  in  isolated  rcservoii-s  or  whether,  as  Serope  opines,  it  forms 
itill  :i  continuous  sheet  surrounding  the  solid  nucleus.  One  strange 
fact  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may  be  mentioned-  in  partial  confirmation 
ctf  the  theory  that  the  interior  of  the  eai-th  is  of  this  nature, — a  great 
solid  mas$i,  separated  from  the  solid  crust  by  a  viscous  plairtic  occ^an: 

the  magnetic  poles    of   the  earth   are   changing   in   position  in  a 

^Hpanner  which  seems  only  explicable  on  the  suppoi^ition  that  there  is 
^^b  interior  soUd  globe  rotating  under  the  outer  shell,  but  at  a  slightly 
^^■ffcrent  rate,  gaining  or  losing  one  complete  rotation  in  the  course  of 
^Hpottt  G50  years. 

^^^Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  in  this  theory  an  explanation  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  earth's  suriace.  The  solid  crust,  contracting  at 
first  more  rapidly  than  the  partially  liquid  mass  within,  portions  of 
tlii^  liquid  matter  wou.ld  force  their  way  through  and  fonn  glowing 
oceans  outside  the  crast.  Geology  tells  us  of  regions  which,  unless 
80  formed,  must  have  been  produced  in  the  much  more  startling 
er  conceived  by  ileyer,  who  attributed  them  to  great  meteoric 

It  it  ifl  y«^  doubtful,  how  itn  Uic  icoent  ezpcxuneatB  of  MoUet  sitoct  this 
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downfalls.*  At  a  later  stage,  when  the  cnist,  having  hitherto  cooled 
more  rapidly  than  the  interior,  began  to  have  a  slower  rate  of  cooling, 
the  retreat! Dg  nucleus  left  the  crust  to  contract  upon  it,  corrugating 
in  the  process,  and  so  forming  the  first  mountain  ranges  upon  the* 
spheroidal  earth,  which  preceding  processes  had  left  partially  de- 
formed and  therefore  ready  to  become  in  due  time  divided  into  oceans 
and  continents. 

At  this  stage  the  earth  must  have  been  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere much  denser  than  that  now  existing,  and  more  complex 
in  constitution.  We  may  probably  form  the  most  trustworthy 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  probable- 
condition  of  the  earth's  surface  at  this  early  epoch  by  following 
the  method  of  reasoning  employed  by  Dr*  S terry  Hunt  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  conceives  an  intense  heat  appUed  to  the 
earth  as  at  present  existing,  and  infers  the  chemical  results.  It 
is  evident  that  such  a  process  would  result  in  the  oxidation  of 
every  form  of  carbonaceous  matter;  all  carbonates,  chlorides,  and 
sulphates  would  be  converted  into  silicates, — ^carbon,  chlorine,  and 
sulphur,  being  separated  in  the  form  of  acid  gasea  These  gases^ 
with  nitrogen,  an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
aqueous  vapour,  would  form  an  atmosphere  of  great  density. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  condensation  would  only  take  place  at  a 
temperature  far  above  the  present  boiling  point ;  and  the  lower 
level  of  the  slowly  coaling  crust  would  be  drenched  with  a 
heated  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whose  decomposing  action, 
aided  by  its  high  temperature,  would  be  exceedingly  rapid.  The  ■ 
primitive     igneous     rock    on    which     these     heavy    showers    fell, 

♦  There  is  verj  little  new  under  tbe  aan.  In  dealing-  with  the  ranltitudinous  lunar 
craters,  which  were  certainly  formed  in  ages  when  unattached  meteors  were 
enormously  greater  in  nnmber  and  size  than  at  present,  I  mentioned  as  a  congidera- 
tion  not  to  be  overlooked  the  probability  that  some  of  the  meteoric  matter  filing  on 
the  moon  when  she  was  plastic  with  intensity  of  heat  might  be  expected  to  leave  traces 
which  we  could  discern  ;  and  altiiough  none  of  the  larger  Umar  craters  could  be  so 
formed,  yet  some  of  the  smaller  craters  in  these  lunar  regions  where  craters  overlap 
Ike  the  rings  left  by  raindrops  which  have  fallen  on  a  plajstic  surface,  might  be  du« 
to  meteoric  downfall.  I  find  that  Meyer  had  far  earlier  advanced  a  similar  idea  in 
eacplanalion  of  those  extensive  regions  of  our  earth  which  pretent  signa  of  having' 
been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fluidity.  Again »  two  or  three  years  «go,  Sir  W.  Thomson 
startled  us  all  by  suggesting  the  possibility  that  vegetable  life  might  have  betn 
introduced  upon  our  earth  by  the  downf sdl  of  fragments  of  old  worlds.  Now,  several 
years  before,  Dr,  Stcny  Hunt  had  pointed  to  evidence  which  tends  to  show  that 
large  meteoric  globes  hod  fallen  on  tho  earth,  and  ho  shewed  further  that  fK)mo 
meteors  contain  hydrocarbons  and  certain  metallic  compounds  indicating  prooesiea  J 
of  vegetation.  Dr.  Hunt  tells  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  of  tho  meteors  whose  I 
fragments  have  fallen  on  the  earth  in  historic  time^  were  once  covered  with  vegc'ta- 
tion,  since  otherwise,  according  to  our  present  chemical  experience,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the^io  meteoric  f ragmen ta  would  be  inexplicable.  He  dors  not  mgard  thent 
as  fragments  of  a  considerable  orb  comparable  even  with  the  least  of  the  planets, 
but  still,  whatever  their  dimensiouf^  may  have  been,  he  considers  that  vegetable  life 
muat  have  formerly  existed  upon  them* 
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T>rubably  resembled  in  composition  certain  furnacc-sla^rs  or  basic 
vulcanic  glasses.  Chlorides  of  the  various  bases  would  bo  formed, 
nnd  silica  would  be  separated  under  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
heated  showers  until  the  affinities  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  were 
satisfied.  Later,  sulphuric  acid  would  be  formed  in  large  quantities 
by  the  combinations  of  oxygeo  with  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the 
primeval  atmosphere.  After  the  compounds  of  sulphur  and  chlorine 
had  been  separated  from  the  air,  carbonic  acid  would  still  continue 
to  be  an  important  constituent  of  the  atmosphere.  This  constituent 
would  gradually  be  diminished  in  quantity,  during  the  convei^sion  of 
tbc  complex  aluminous  silicates  into  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  or 
clay,  while  the  separated  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies  would  be 
anged  into  bicarbonates,  and  carried  down  to  the  sea  in  a  state  of 
ilatioD. 

Thus  far  the  earth  was  w^ithout  life,  at  least  no  forms  of  life, 
ve;^etable  or  animal,  with  w^hich  we  are  familiar,  could  have  existed 
while  the  processes  hitherto  described  were  taking  place.  The 
*arth  during  the  long  series  of  ages  required  for  these  changes^ 
Kvas  in  a  condition  comparable  with  the  condition  through  which 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  apparently  at  present  passing.  A  dense 
atmosphere  concealed  the  surface  of  the  earth,  even  as  the  true 
surface  of  Jupiter  is  now  concealed  Enormous  cloud  masses  were 
'•tontmually  forming  and  continually  pouring  heavy  showers  on  the 
intensely  heated  surface  of  the  planet,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
fiiormous  period  which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  first  the 
h.  had  a  surface  and  the  time  when  the  atmosphere  began  to 
reaemble  in  constitution  the  air  we  breathe.  Even  when  vegetable 
life,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with,  was  first  possible,  the  earth 
was  still  intensely  heated,  and  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
mA  cloud  always  present  in  the  air  must  have  been  far  greater 
than  at  present. 

It  has  been  in  vain,  thus  far,  that  men  have  attempted  to  lift 
the  veil  w^hich  conceals  the  beginning  of  life  upon  the  eailh.  It 
would  not  befit  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  controversy 
whether  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  generation  has,  or  has  not^ 
ken  experimentally  verified.  That  is  a  question  on  which  experts 
alone  can  give  an  opinion  worth  listening  to ;  and  all  that  can 
tt*re  be  noted  is  that  experts  are  not  agreed  upon  the  subject. 
As  a  mere  speculation  it  may  be  suggested  that,  somewhat  as  the 
elements  when  freshly  released  from  chemical  combination  show  for 
4  short  time  an  unusual  readiness  to  enter  into  new  combinations, 
00  it  may  bo  possible  that,  when  the  earth  w^as  fresh  from  the 
baptism  of  liquid  fire  to  which  her  primeval  surface  had  for  ages 
been  exposed,  certain  of  the  substances  existing  on  her  surface  were 
for  the  time  in  a  condition  fitting  them  to  pass  to  a  higher  order  of 
existence,  and  that  then  the  lower  forms  of  life  sprang  spontaneously 
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ioto  existeDcc  on  the  eartli^s  still  throbbing  bosom,  la  any  case, 
we  neeil  not  feel  hampered  by  religious  .scruples  in  conBideriDg  the 
possibility  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life  upon  the  earth.  It- 
would  be  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel,  if  we  found 
a  difficulty  of  that  sort  here,  after  admitting,  as  we  aro  coropeUe 
by  clearest  evidence  to  admit,  the  evolution  of  the  earth  itself  and 
of  the  system  to  which  the  earth  belongs,  by  purely  natural  pro^ 
cesses.  The  student  of  science  shoulil  view  these  matters  apart  from 
their  supposed  association  with  religious  questions,  apart  in  par- 
ticular from  interpretations  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  Bible 
record55.  We  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  works  of  God 
will  teach  us  aright  if  rightly  studied.  Repeatedly  it  has  been  showa 
that  ideas  respecting  creation  which  had  come  to  be  regai-ded  a^ 
sacred  because  they  were  ancient,  were  altogether  erroneous,  and  it 
may  well  be  so  in  this  matter  of  the  creation  of  life** 

Whatever  opinion  we  form  on  these  points,  it  seems  probablo 
that  vegetable  life  existed  on  the  earth  before  animnl  life,  andM 
also  that  primeval  vegetation  was  far  more  luxuriant  than  th&  ■ 
vegetation  of  our  own  time.  Vast  forests  were  formed,  of  which 
our  coal-field?,  enormous  as  is  theli*  extent^  represent  mercdy  a 
small  portion  preserved  in  their  present  form  through  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  exceptional  conditions.  By  far  the  greater  portioii 
of  those  forest  masses  underwent  processes  of  vegetable  decay  eflec- 
tually  removing  all  traces  of  their  existence.  What  escaped,  how* 
ever,  suffices  to  show  the  amazing  luxuriance  with  which  vegetatioa 
formerly  throve  over  the  whole  earth. 

In  assuming  the  probability  that  vegetable  life  preceded  animal 
life,  I  may  appear  to  bo  opposing  myself  to  an  accepted  pala^on* 
tological  doctrine,  according  to  which  animal  and  vegetable  life 
began  together  upon  the  earth.  But  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  actual  teaching  of  the  ablest,  and  therefore  the  most  cautious;^ 
palflBontologists  on  this  pointy  amounts  merely  to  tliis,  that  if  the 
geological  record  as  at  pre.sent  known  be  assumed  to  be  coeval 
with  the  commencement  uf  life  upon  the  globe,  then  animals  and 
plants  began  their  existence  together.  In  a  similar  way  the  teachings 
of  geology  and  pala ontology  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earliest  known 
forms  of  life  and  as  to  the  tuccesfeion  of  faunas  and  florae,  depend 
on  an    admittedly    imperfect   record.      Apart>  however,  from    this 

♦  It  ia  net  for  me  to  iinc'ertake  to  rccctcile  the  Bitle  account  of  crcaticn  iivith  tLo 
reaolts  which  scitEce  is  IrlrgiT  g^  gnidnally  rc^re  ckaxly  before  mb.  It  settua  to  me 
nnfoitmiatp,  in  fact,  that  Eiich  lett  i^tiJiaticu  should  be  thought  necessary.  But  it 
iniifit  b©  conceded,  I  ^buj-poee,  ly  aJI,  tbut  it  Ib  nut  more  difficult  to  reconcile  modeni 
biological  theories  of  evulnticn  with  the  BiLle  rcctid,  thnJi  it  ia  to  reconcile  with 
thtt  rccc  rd  the  theory  of  the  evolution  tf  Uie  soIiLr  pysttm.  Yet  etrang^ely  enough 
many  oj'poee  the  biokgical  thcori'cs  (net  withe-nt  aug^tT),  who  readily  admit  that 
some  form  cr  other  of  the  ncimJar  hypothesis  of  the  eolor  Byetem  must  he  adopted 
in  order  to  explain  the  pcculiarlt:e«  of  etructure  preiented  by  that  i^yetcm. 
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consideration,  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  any  useful  piui:>03e  if 
I  ware  to  attempt,  I  will  not  eay  to  discuss,  for  that  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  speak  of  the  geological  evidence  respecting  that 
portion  of  the  past  history  of  our  eaxth  which  belongs  to  the 
interval  between  the  introduction  of  life  upon  the  mirface  and  the 
present  time.     In  particular,  my  opinion  on  the  i  "ig  question 

whether  all  the  forms  of  life  upon  the  earth,  iu  _-  .1,,  the  Yarious 
races  of  man,  came  into  being  by  processes  of  evolution,  could 
have  no  weight  whatever.  I  may  remark  that,  even  apart  from 
the  evidence  winch  the  most  eminent  biologists  liave  hrought  to 
I  l)€ar  on  this  question,  it  seems  to  me  illogical  to  accept  evolution  as 
suflScient  to  explain  the  history  of  our  earth  during  niillions  of  years 
prior  to  the  ejcistence  of  life,  and  to  deny  its  suilicieDcy  to  explain 
the  development  of  life  (if  one  may  so  speak),  upon  the  earth. 
It  seems  even  more  illogical  to  admit  its  operation  up  to  any  given 
stage  in  the  development  of  life,  and  there  to  draw  a  bard  and 
fast  line  beyond  which  its  action  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
extendetl.*  Nor  can  I  understand  why  it  should  be  considered  a 
comforting  thought,  that  at  this  or  that  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  complex  machine  of  life,  some  imperfection  in  the  machinery 
compelled  the  intervention  of  God, — thus  presented  to  our  con- 
teniplation  as  Almighty,  but  very  far  from  being  AU-wisc. 

Tlierc  is,  however,  one  aspect  in  which  the  existence  of  life  has  to 
be  considered  as  intimately  associated  with  the  future  history  of  our 
earth*  We  perceive  that  the  abundance  of  primeval  vegetation 
daring  long  ages,  aided  by  other  processes  tending  gradually  to 
retluce  the  amonnt  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air,  muirt  have  led 
to  a  gi:adual  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  At  a  later 
epoch,  when  animal  life  and  vegetable  life  were  nM>re  equally  pro- 
portioned, a  state  of  things  existed  which,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 
miglit  have  lasted  many  times  as  long  as  it  has  already  lasted  had 
not  man  appeai'ed  upon  the  scene.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  consider  what  is  actually  taking  place  on  tlie  earth  at  present, 
without  perceiving  that  within  periods  short  indeed  by  comparison 
frith  geological  eras,  and  still  shorter  compared  ^vith  the  intervals  to 
win  '  '  astronomical  history  of  our  earth  ha^  introduced  us,  the 
con-  .  tlic  eartli  as  an  abode  of  life  will  be  seriously  modified 

by  the  ways  and  works  of  man.  It  is  only  in  the  savage  state  that 
iminis  content  to  live   upon  the  produce  of  the  earth,  taking  his 


\  fiinoe  I  til  OS  spoke,  a  tiew  and  as  it  seems  to  ma  an  et^an  more  ilkigicftl  limit  hz^ 
\  sng-g«sted  for  the  operation  of  the  proce^as  of  evolution  as  ftfl^dotlag*  the  develop- 
ment of  life,  and  thiB  by  an  advocat-e  of  tlie  general  doctrine  of  evolution.  I  refer 
to  the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr.  J.  Fi^ke,  of  Hansard  College  {tj,S.),  "that  no  race 
of  otganifims  can  in  fnture  be  produced  through  the  agency  of  nutnral  selection  and 
dinct  adaptation,  whioh  shall  be  JtoologioaUy  distinct  fnom,  and  superior  to,  the 
hmnin  rao«/' 
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^  fibare,  as  it  were,  of  what  the  earth  (under  the  fruitful  heat  of  the 
.111,  which  is  her  life)  brings  forth, — day  by  day,  month  by  month, 
^ear  by  year,  and  century  by  century.  But  civilized  man  is  not 
content  to  take  his  sliare  of  the  earth's  income,  he  uses  the  garnered 
wealth  which  is  the  earth's  capital — and  this  at  a  rate  which  is  not 

.only  ever  increasing,  but  is  increasing  at  an  increasing  rate.     The 

.rapid  consumption  of  coal  is  but  a  single  instance  of  his  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  stores  which  during  countless  ages  have  been 
gatliered  together,  seemingly  for  the  use  of  man.  In  this  country 
(America),  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  lact  that,  in  many  other 
ways,  man  is  consuming,  if  not  wasting,  supplies  of  earth -wealth 
which  cannot  be  replaced.  It  is  not  merely  what  is  found  within  the 
earth,  but  the  store  of  wealth  which  clothes  the  earth's  surface, 
which  is  thus  being  exhausted.  Your  mighty  forests  seem  capable 
of  supplying  all  the  tiriiber  that  the  whole  race  of  man  could  need 
for  ages ;  yet  a  very  moderate  computation  of  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  being  cut  down,  and  will  presumably  continue  to  be, 
by  a  population  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  the  de- 
gtructive  capabilities  which  cliaracterize  modern  ci vibration,  would 
show  that  this  country  will  be  denuded  of  its  forest-wealth  in 
about  the  same  period  which  we  in  England  have  calculated  as 
probably  limiting  the  cfiective  duration  of  our  stores  of  coal.  That 
period — a  thou^nd  or  twelve  hundred  years — ^may  seem  long  com- 
pared with  the  bfe  of  individual  men,  long  even  compared  with  the 
duration  of  any  nation  in  tlie  height  of  power ;  but  though  men 
and  nations  pass  away  the  human  race  continues,  and  a  thousand 
years  are  as  less  than  a  day  in  the  history  of  that  race.  Looking 
forward  to  that  future  day,  scemiugly  so  remote,  but  (on  the  scale 
tipon  which  we  are  at  present  tracing  our  eaith*s  history)  in  reality 
the  to-77107'roiv  of  our  earth,  we  see  that  either  a  change  in  their  mode 

'of  civilization  will  be  forced  on  the  human  race,  or  else  it  will  then 
have  become  possible,  as  your  Ericsson  lias  already  suggested,  to 
inake  the   sun's  daily  heat  the  mainspiing   of  the   machinery    of 

'civilization. 

But  turning  from  those  portions  of  tlie  past  and  future  of  our  earth 
which,  by  comparison  with  the  astronomical  eras  of  her  Iiistory,  may 
be  regarded  as  present,  let  us  consider,  so  far  as  known  facts  permit, 
the  probable  future  of  the  earth  after  astronomical  eras  comparable 
witb  those  which  were  presented  to  us  when  we  considered  her  past 
history. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  the  progression  of  the  earth  towards  her 
prtSL-nt  condition  was  the  giadual  passing  away  of  the  heat  with 
which  formerly  lier  whole  glabe^was  instinct  We  have  now  to  consider 
whether  this  process  of  cooling  is  still  going  on,  and  how  far  it  is 
likely  to  extend.     In  this  inquiry  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the 

probable  fact,  for  such  it  seems,  that  during  hundreds  of  thousands 
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^ears  the  general  waroith  of  tljc  surface  of  the  eartli  h^  not 
appreciably  diminished.     In  tlie  first  place,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  are  the  seconds  of  the  tirae-measures  we  have  now  to  deal  with  ; 
und  next,  it  is  known  that  the  loss  of  toinpGrature  which  our  earth  is 
at  present  undergoing  chiefly  aflectB  the  interior  parts  of  her  globe. 
The  inquiries  of  Mallet  and  others  show  that  the  present  vulcanian 
energies  of  the  earth  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  gradual  witlidrawal 
of  the  e^rth  s  nuclear  parts  from  the  surface  crast,  because  of  the 
relatively  more  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  the  former.    The  surface  crust  is 
tlms  left  to  contract  under  the  action  of  gravity,  an<l  vulcanian  pheno* 
mena — that  is,  volcanoes  and  eartliquakes, — represent  the  mechanical 
liqnivalent  of  this  contraction.     Here  is  a  process  which  cannot  con- 
tinue for  ever,  simply  because  it  is  in  its  very  nature  exhaustive  of 
the  energy  to' which  it  is  due.     It  show.^  us  that  the  oarth*s  nuclear 
Teg;ions  are  parting  with  their  heat,  and  as  they  cannot  part  with 
their  heat   without  wanning  the  surface-crust,  which  nevertheless 
<Tows  no  warmer,  we  perceive  that  the  surface-heat  is  maintained 
from  a  source  which  is  being  gradually  exhausted.     The  fitness  of  the 
^^^h  to  be  the  abode  of  life  will  not  only  be  affected  directly  in  this 
^\  but  will  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  loss  of  that  vulcanian 
energy  which  appears  to  bo  one  of  its   necessary  conditions.     At 
present,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  like  the  Hesh  clothing  the  living 
WJy ;  it  does  not  wear  out  because  (through  the  life  which  is  within 
it)  it  undergoes  continual  change.     But  even  as  the  body  itself  is 
tODsumed  by  natural  processes  so  soon  as  life  has  passed  from  it,  so, 
vbn  tlie  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  its  life,  shall  have  passed 
away,  her  surface  will  "  grow  old  as  doth  a  garment ; "  and  with  this 
iahcarent  terrestrial  vitality  will  pass  away  by  slow  degi-ees  the  life 
^Hch  is  upon  the  eailh. 

I0  dealing  with  the  past  history  of  our  earth,  we  recognized  a  time 

vhen  she  was  a  sun,  rejoicing  as  a  giant  in  the  strength  of  youth  ; 

and  later  we  considered  a  time  when  her  condition  resembled  that  of 

the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whose  dense  atmospheres  seem  to  be 

^"till  loaded  with  the  watei-s  which  are  to  form  the  future  oceans  of 

dioise  noble  orbs.   In  considering  our  earth's  future,  we  may  recognize 

in  the  moon's  actual  condition  a  stage  through  which  the  earth  will 

fcereafker  have  to  pass.     When  the  earth's  inherent  heat  has  passed 

Away  and  long  ages  have  elapsed  since  she  had  been  the  abode  of 

life,  we  may  believe  that  her  desert  continents  and  frost-bound  oceans 

will  ia  some  degree  resemble  the  arid  wastes  which  the  astronomer 

reet^fiuzes  in  the  lunar  surface.  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 

the  appearance  of  the  earth  will  ever  be  closely  similar  to  that 

presented  by  the  moon.     The  earth  may  part-,  as  completely  as  the 

noon  ha^s,  with  her  internal  heat ;  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  in 

hundreds  of  millions  of  years  be  slowed  down  by  tidal  action  into 

igreement  with  the  period  in  which  the  moon  completes  her  monthly 
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orbit;  and  every  form  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  nmy  perish  from^ 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  yet  ineffaceable  traces  of  the  long  age«^ 
during  which  her  surface  was  clothed  with  life,  and  instinct  with  inhe- 
rent vitality,  will  distinguish  her  from  the  moon,  where  the  era  of , 
life  was  incomparably  shorter.     Even  if  tho  speculations  of  Staitisli 
Meuuier  be  j\ist,  according  to  whicli  the  oceans  will  gradually  baj 
withdrawn  beneath  the  surface  crust  and  even  the  atmosphere  almost 
wholly  disappear,  there  would  for  ever  remain  the  signs  of  changes! 
brought  about  by  rainfall  and  snowfall,  by  wind  and  storm,  by  riverj 
and  glacier,  by  ocean  waves  and  ocean  currents,  by  the  presence  of 
vegetable  life  and  of  animal  life  during  hundreds  of  millions  of  year 
and  even  more  potently  by  the  fiery  deluge  poured  continually  o%| 
the  primeval  surface  of  our  globe.     By  all  these  causes  the  surfacal 
of  the  earth  has  been  so  wrought  upon  as  no  longer  to  resemble  th€ 
primary  igneous  rock  which  we  seem  to  recognize  in  the  scarred 
surface  of  our  satellite. 

Dare  we  look  onwards  to  yet  later  stipes  in  the  history  of  our  eaiih  ? 
Truly  it  is  like  looking  beyond  death ;  for  now  imagination  presents 
our  earth  to  us  as  an  inert  mass,  not  only  lifeless  as  at  the  beginning  ^ 
but  no  longer  possessing  that  potentiality  of  life  which  existed  in  herfl 
substance  before  life  appeared  upon  her  surface.    We  trace  her  circling 
yeai' after  year  around  tho  sun,  serving  no  useful  purpose  according  to 
our  conceptions.     The  energy  represented  by  her  motions  of  rotation 
and  revolution  seems  to  be  as  completely  wasted  as  are  those  parts  (the 
whole  save  only  ono  23U,OO0,00Qth  portion)  of  the  sun  s  light  and  ^ 
heat,  which,  falling  on  no  planet,  seem  to  be  poure^l  uselessly  intafl 
desert  space.     Long  as  has  been,  and  doubtless  will  bo,  the  duration 
of  life  upon  the  earth,  it  seems  less  than  a  second  of  time  compared, 
with  those  two  awful  time-ijitervals — one  past,  when  as  yet  life  J»ad 
not  begun,  the  other  still  to  come,  when  all  life  shall  have 
away. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  contemplate  time-inteiirals  of  a  yet  highe 
order — ^to  consider  the  eras  belonging  to  the  life-timo  of  the  solar- 
system  itself.  Long  after  the  earth  sliall  have  ceased  to  be  the 
abode  of  life,  other  and  nobler  orbs  will  become  in  their  time  fit  to 
support  millions  of  forms  as  well  of  animal  as  of  vegetable  existence  ; 
and  the  later  each  planet  is  in  thus  "  putting  on  hfc,'*  tho  longer  will_^ 
be  the  duration  of  the  life-supporting  era  of  its  own  existenceufl 
Even  those  time-intervals  will  pass,  however,  until  every  orb  in  turn 
has  been  the  scene  of  busy  lile,  and  has  then,  each  after  its  due 
life-season,  become  inert  and  dead.  One  orb  alone  will  then  remain, 
on  which  life  will  be  possible, — the  sun,  the  source  whence  life 
had  been  sustained  in  all  those  worlds.  And  then,  after  the  lapse, 
perchance,  of  a  lifeless  intoi^val  compared  with  which  all  the  past 
eras  of  tlie  solar  system  were  utterlyfinsignificant,  the  time  will 
arrive  when  the  sun  will  be  a  lit  abode  for  living   cre^turas.     There- 
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after,  duriog  ages  iufioite  to  our  coaceptions,  tlie  great  central  orb 
will  be  (as  now,  though  in  another  scDse)  the  life  of  the  solar 
system.  W0  may  even  look  onwardB  to  still  more  distant  changes, 
seeing  tliat  tl»e  solar  system  is  itsi^lf  moving  on  an  orbit,  though 
the  centre  round  which  it  travels  is  so  distant  that  as  yet  it  remains 
unknown.  W©  see  in  imagination  change  after  changOj  cycle  after 
cycle,  till 

Brawn  on  paths  of  nevcr-enfimg  duty, 

The  worlds— eternity  Ijcgnn — 
Best,  absorbed  in  ever  [glorious  beauty, 

Ou  tho  HcftTfc  of  tlie  All-Ceutral  Sun, 


^ut  in  reality  it  is  only  because  our  conceptions  are  finite  that 
,tlius  look  forward  to  an  end  even  as  we  seek  to  trace  events 
to  a  beginning.  The  notion  is  inconceivable  to  us  that 
tb^lutely  en  J  less  series  of  changes  may  take  place  in  the  futuro 
and  have  taken  place  in  tlic  past ;  equally  inconceivable  is  tho  notion 

I  that  series  on  series  of  materiid  combinations,  passing  onwards  to  ever 
liigher  orders, — from  planets  to  fiuns,  from  suns  to  sun-systems,  from 
sun-systems  to  galaxies,  from  galaxies  to  systems  of  galaxies,  from 
tbejse  to  higher  and  higher  orders^,  absolutely  without  end, — may  sur- 
round us  on  every  hand  And  yet,  as  I  set  out  by  saying,  these  things 
are  not  more  inconceivable  than  infinity  of  time  and  infinity  of  space, 
while  the  idea  that  time  and  space  are  finite  is  not  merely  incon- 
ceivable but  opposed  directly  to  what  the  mind  conceives  of  space 
and  time*  It  has  been  said  that  progression  necessarily  implies 
a  beginning  and  an  end  ;  but  this  is  not  so  where  the  progression 
relates  tti  nhsolute  space  or  time.  No  one  can  indeed  doubt  that  pro- 
gression in  space  \b  of  its  very  nature  limitless.  But  this  is  equally 
true,  though  nut  less  inconceivahle,  of  time.  Progression  implies  only 
relative  beginning  and  relative  ending;  but  that  there  should  be  an 
absolute  beginning  or  an  ahsolute  end  is  not  merely  inconceivable, 
like  absolute  eternity,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  progression  of  time  as  presented  to  us  by  our  conceptions- 
Those  w^ho  can  may  find  relief  in  believing  in  absolutely  void  space 

I  and  absolutely  unoccupied  time  before  some  veiy  remote  but  not  infi- 
nitely remote  epoch,  which  may  in  sucb  belief  be  called  the  beginning 
of  all  things ;  but  the  void  time  before  that  beginning  can  have  had  no 
beginning,  unless  it  were  preceded  by  time  not  unoccupied  by  events, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition.  We  find  no  absolute  be- 
ginning if  we  look  backwards  ;  and  looking  forwards  we  not  only  find 

Uaa  absolute  end  inconceivable  by  reason,  but  revealed  religion — as 
ordinarily  interpreted— teaches  that  on  that  aide  lies  an  eternity  not 
of  void  but  of  occupied  time.  The  time-intervals,  then,  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  our  contemplation  in  dealing  with  tho  past 
and  future  of  our  earth,  being  in  their  nature  finite,  however  vast,  are 
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less  than  the  shortest  instant  in  comparison  with  absolute  time,  which 
— endless  itself — is  measured  by  endless  cycles  of  change.  And  in  like 
manner,  the  space  seemingly  infinite  from  which  our  solar  system  has 
drawn  its  materials — in  other  words,  the  universe  as  partially  revealed 
to  us  in  the  study  of  the  star-depths — is  but  the  merest  point  by  com- 
parison with  absolute  space.  The  end,  seemingly  so  remote,  to  which 
our  earth  is  tending,  the  end  infinitely  more  remote  to  which  the  solar 
system  is  tending,  the  end  of  our  galaxy,  the  end  of  systems  of  such 
galaxies  as  ours — all  these  endings  (each  one  of  which  presents  itself 
in  turn  to  our  conceptions  as  the  end  of  the  universe  itself)  are  but 
the  beginnings  of  eras  comparable  with  themselves,  even  as  the 
beginnings  to  which  we  severally  trace  back  the  history  of  our  planet, 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  of  galaxies  of  such  systems,  are  but  the 
endings  of  prior  conditions  which  have  followed  each  other  in  infinite 
succession.  The  wave  of  life  which  is  now  passing  over  our  earth  is 
but  a  ripple  in  the  sea  of  life  within  the  solar  system ;  this  sea  of 
life  is  itself  but  as  a  wavelet  on  the  ocean  of  eternal  life  throughout 
the  universe.  Inconceivable,  doubtless,  are  these  infinities  of  time 
and  space,  of  matter,  of  motion,  and  of  life.  Inconceivable  that  the 
whole  universe  can  be  for  all  time  the  scene  of  the  operation  of 
infinite  personal  power,  omnipresent,  all-knowing.  Utterly  incom- 
prehensible how  Infinite  Purpose  can  be  associated  with  endless 
material  evolution.  But  it  is  no  new  thought,  no  modem  discovery, 
that  we  are  thus  utterly  powerless  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the 
idea  of  an  Infinite  Being,  Almighty,  All-knowing,  Omnipresent,  and 
Eternal,  of  whose  inscrutable  purpose  the  material  universe  is  the 
unexplained  manifestation.  Science  is  in  presence  of  the  old,  old 
mystery ;  the  old,  old  questions  are  asked  of  her, — "  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto 
perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?**  And  science  answers  these 
questions,  as  they  were  answered  of  old, — "As  touching  the  Almighty, 
wc  cannot  find  Him  out." 

R.  A.  Pkoctor. 


.PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  AND  THE  RELIGIOUS 

EMOTIONS. 


"  rpO  find  a  legitimate  satisfaction  for  the  religious  Emotions  is 
-L  the  problem  of  proljlenis  of  our  Jay."  These  are  the  words  of 
a  man  who  stands  as  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  feelings  of  scientific  men.  They 
are  distinctly  free  from  any  trace  of  antagonism  to  Theology^  con- 
sidered in  itself;  and  in  so  far  as  they  express  dissent  from  any 
existing  theological  views,  imply  it  in  the  most  modest  form ;  simply 
afl&rming  that  the  solutions  reached  hitherto,  upou  a  line  of  enquiry 

I  that  has  his  intensest  sympathy,  seem  to  him  not  to  satisfy  all  the 
conditions  of  the  problem** 

By  a  "  legitimate"  satisfaction  it  is  evident  is  meant  a  satisfaction 
that,  while  contenting  the  religious  aspirations,  does  not  come  into 

|jOOnfiict  with  the  operations  of  the   intellect]  as    expressed  in  the 

^legults  of  Science  ;  a  claim  which  no  one  now  would  wish  to  contro- 
vert    The  feeling  expressed,  then,  being  so  absolutely  innocent  and 

1 10  worthy  of  a  man,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  cease  for  a  moment 
from  controversial  assaults  upon  the  speaker  (even  though  they  might 
be  in  other  respects  deserved)  and  to  see  whether  or  not  anything 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  direction  in  which  his  face  is  turned, 
and  on  a  method  which  would  command  his  sympathy. 

*  II  might  be  remarked  liere,  thikt,  inasmuch  aa  some  of  those  oondltions — oor 
^faowledge  of  physical  phenomena,  namely — were  not  present  when  these  solutions 
I  were  fonnolaUsd^  it  is  not  surpming  that  the  formB  given  to  them  failed  adequately 

» recoc^ixd  theie  conditions  ;  from  wbidi,  however,  H  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
laolutiDnfl  tliemfielTes  are  not  fundamentivUj  correct. 
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It  is  possible  that  at  least  one  step  may  be  taken.  Let  us  look  3 
tbe  task  that  b  suggested  for  us.  We  are  bidden  to  seek  some 
thou^t  respecting  the  Universe  and  our  relation  to  it  that  shall  do 
two  things :  in  the  first  place,  shall  satisfy  the  religious  Emotions, 
andj  in  the  second,  shall  not  contradict  the  results  of  the  exploration 
of  the  universe  by  our  senses  and  our  intellect. 

Let  us  put  these  two  conditions  into  definite  terms  ;  and  take  tl 
ficcond  first ;  our  thought  must  not  contradict  Science.  Now  of  all 
the  results  of  Science  none  is  more  universal  or  emphatic  than  this  : 
that  there  is  no  arbitrariness  in  the  series  of  events  which  constitute 
our  experience ;  but  that  a  perfect  order  prevails  through  them  all, 
an  order  which  our  intellect  can  apprehend  under  the  form  of  cause 
and  effect,  or,  better,  of  constant  persistency  of  amount  Ijoth  of  matter 
and  of  force ;  or,  perhaps  better  still,  under  tlie  form  of  a  perfect 
^  connection  in  reason  '*  between  all  events.  Against  this  result  of 
Science  our  solution  must  not  offend  :  it  must  not  ascribe  arhiti*ari- 
ness  to  that  which  it  may  recognize  as  the  agent,  or  existence,  or 
power,  operative  in  the  Universe.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sjolution  must,  in  like  manner,  not  offend  against  the  demands  of 
the  Emotions  (which  evidently  have  demands  as  clear  and  as  inca- 
pable of  being  merely  set  aside  as  those  of  the  Intellect  itself)*  Now- 
one  demand  of  the  Emotions,  absolute  find  most  emphatic,  is  that 
this  agent,  or  existence,  or  power  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  mechanical 
If  it  be  so  regarded — as  a  mere  mechanical  necessity — then  the 
intensest  and  deepest  interests  of  our  life  are  subject  to  mere  blind 
forces  ;  the  veiy  Life  of  moral  Beings,  their  moral  life  as  well  as 
physical,  liable  to  be  marred  or  ruined  by  that  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  impulse  of  a  falling  stone.  This  does  not 
satisfy  the  Emotions,  but  stifles  them. 

We  have  thus,  at  once,  apart  from  theory,  two  characters  that 
must  (on  Professor  T)mdairs  principles)  be  embodied  in  our  thought 
of  the  Universe  :  one  that  the  power  or  existence  exhibited  in  it  is 
not  arbitrary;  the  other  that  it  is  not  mechanical  There  is  a 
boundary  on  either  hand,  one  erected  by  the  Intellect,  and  one  by 
the  Emotions,  marking  out  the  path  that  w^o  must  walk  in. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  fulfilling  these  two  conditions  ?  What  is 
that  which  is  at  once  not  arbitrary  and  not  mechanical  ?  What  at 
once  free  and  necessary ;  unbound  and  yet  perfect  in  order  ? 

The  real  simplicity  of  the  problejn  becomes  more  evident  as  we 
advance.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  demands  of  the 
Intellect  and  of  the  Emotions  as  opposed  or  mutually  limiting  each 
other ;  but  in  reality  they  are  mutonlly  confirmatory  ;  and  only  seem 
opposed  so  long  as  each  is  but  partially  apprehended.  The  Emotions 
as  much  demand  the  exclusion  of  arbitrariness  as  Science  does  r  dis- 
order and  unreason — absence  of  necessity^are,  truly,  at  least  as 
repugnant  to  them  as  to  the  intellect:  the  moral  aspirations  as  utterly 
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refuse  arbitrariness  as  does  the  severest  science.  And  on  the  other 
hand.  Science  to  the  full  as  absolutely  refuses  mechanicalness  in 
Nature  as  do  the  religious  aspirations. 

For  it  is  long  now  since  Science  discarded  the  idea  that  it  could 
include  within  its  formulas  the  true  power  by  which  the  order  of 
natural  events  is  determined*  While  retaining  the  names  of  wiator 
and  force,  it  ia  express  in  affirming  that  these  names  are  not  used  as 
the  names  of  absolute  existences,  or  as  denoting  the  presence  of 
special  qualities  in  that  which  is  the  true  subject  of  our  research ; 
but  that  they  are  simply  used  as  terms  for  something  the  tfue  pro- 
perties of  which  are  unknown,  but  which  (as  it  is  presented  to  us)  is 
h^t  investigated  by  aid  of  the  ideas  which  these  terms  convey. 
This  view  has  even  frequently  led  to  the  expression  that  matter  and 
force  are  merely  used  as  x  and  y  are  used  by  the  mathematician ;  ai* 
s^bols  for  the  study  of  things  in  themselves  unknown.  Matter  and 
force  so  far  answer  to  our  sensations  and  our  conceptions  that  our 
thoughts  can  best  trace  the  relations  of  things  by  laying  hold  of 
thena  under  these  terms ;  but  they  do  not  represent  to  us  the  things 
themselves. 

But  if  this  be  so,  then  Science  docs  not  affirm,  but  expressly 
repudiates,  mechanicalness  in  Nature.  For  to  affirm  that,  would  be 
to  aflSrm  that  the  ideas  of  matter  and  force  do  truly  represent 
eaostence.  To  Science  the  world  is  no  more  mechanical  tlian  it  is 
tdkmred,  or  wai-m  :  as  colour  is  an  idea  derived  from  a  mode  of  our 
Sensation,  so  also,  fully  as  much,  is  force,  or  mechanical  necessity. 
The  one  is  derived  from  the  passive  sense  of  sight ;  the  other  from 
the  active  sense  of  touch  ;  but,  for  reasons  easy  to  see,  the  latter 
sense  [of  touch]  presents  characters  better  adapted  for  the  general 
expression  of  the  phenomena  than  any  other. 

In  this  respect,  then,  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the  demands 
of  Emotion  and  of  Intellect:  alike  each  repudiates  mechanicalness, 
adiates  arbitrariness  :  affirming  therefore,  both  unitedly,  a  neees- 
%j  not  mechanical. 
But  farther,  that  a  contradiction  should  exist  between  the  religious 
Eenetions  and  Science  in  its  present  attitude  is  impossible.  For  the 
cooceplions  furnished  by  Science  are  universally  agreed  to  be  but 
phenomenal ;  that  is.  Science  presents  to  us  but  an  appearance.  Now, 
ta  estimftte  aright  our  real  position  here,  we  may  turn  to  the  appear- 
aoees  {ireae&ted  by  the  sense  of  sight  in  relation  to  their  objects  as 
lewn  by  touch.  It  is  evident  that  the  appearance  to  the  eye  of  an 
under  circumstances  of  light,  distance,  position,  &c.,  may 
differ  in  an  extreme  degree  from  that  object  Our  experience  indeed 
iM  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  may  exist  scarcely  any  traceable 
ambiance  between  them.  In  tracing  the  relation  of  an  appearance 
to  the  reality,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason,  in  experience,  for  our 
ig  to  find  likeness  between  the  two  :  the  only  result  that  we 
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can  expect  to  gain  is,  that  we  should  be  able  to  trace  a  rcasonaW 
connectioa  between  tbem  ;  that  is,  that  we  should  discover  how  the^, 
object  should,  in  accordance  with  reason,  present  such  an  appearanci 
to  us. 

Granted  therefore  that  the  ''  phenomenon  *'  or  appearance  of  th 
Universe,  as  presented  to  us,  is  best  apprehended  as  matter  and.^ 
force,  and  its  charficters  best  expressed  in  material  terms,  there  i^i 
no  presumption  that  the  fact  resembles  this  phenomenon.     There  m 
one  result,  however,  which  experience  justifies  us  in  hoping  to  gain  : 
namely,  to  become  able  to  trace,  rationally,  how  the  truly  existing'. 
Universe  should  present  to  us  the  appearance  that  it  does.  That  is,  to 
learn  why  an  existence  that  is  not  a  material  world   should  impresai 
us  as  if  it  wTre  one. 

Even  now^  does  this  task  appear  impossible  %    Surely  not  abso 
lutely  so.     For  even  in  Professor  TyndaU's  own  words,  a  parallel  is*, 
suggested  to  us  which  may  furnish  guidance  to  our  thoughts. 

We  can  interpret  mere  appearances  to  the  eyes  into  solid  things 
because  we  can  bring  into  use  the  sense  of  touch  ;*  and,  on  a  liurgerj 
scale,  when  we  have  most  completely  gathered  together  all  the  per- 
ceptions we  can  gain  by  sense,  w^e  can  inteipret  the  appearance  that 
is  so  presented  to  us,  by  bringing  into  use  the  intellect. t  Thus  wa^ 
rise  from  appearances  to  the  truer  facts  by  bringing  in  the  aid  oft 
other  powers  :  we  add  touch  to  sight,  we  add  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
senses  intellect.  Now  there  is  (as  Professor  Tyndall  points  out)  yet; 
another  element  of  our  being  besides  reason;  namely,  the  Emotions*- 
So,  to  interpret  into  a  truer  fact  the  appearances  presented  to  intellects 
—that  is,  the  "phenomenon"  which  Science  attains — what  should  we^ 
do  but  bring  in  the  aid  of  the  Emotions?  The  very  same  process 
which  enables  us  to  pass  beyond  appearances,  is  open  to  us  again. 
We  have  not  availed  ourselves  yet  of  all  our  means  \  we  are  midway 
in  a  course  which  calls  us  to  continuance,  and  in  which  the  experience* 
of  the  past  gives  us  assurance  of  success.  The  *' problem  of  problemai 
of  our  day,"  then,  is  this :  So  to  use  the  Senses,  the  Intellect,  andj 
the  Emotions  iofjtilitr,  as  to  learn  from  the  appearance  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  Science,  J  some  truer  fact,  in  respect  to  which-' 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  why  it  should  present  to  us  thia^ 
appearance. 

Now  the  turning  point  of  the  question,  and  that  also  which  makes 
it  difficult,  is  this  introduction  of  the  Emotions  as  pari  of  the  means 
whereby  we  are  to  gain  a  Mowledge  of  Nature.  But  preparation 
has  been  made  for  it  in  the  steps  we  have  already  taken.     When  we 


*  So  w€  find  that  there  is  no  merelj  superficial  ikmg,  alfchongh  we  can  never  sf6- 
more  than  surface. 

t  Thus,  the  multitude  of  apparent  *  forces'  which  the  senaes  preeent  to  us  are 
interpreted,  by  aid  of  the  intelleet^  into  one  unccaaing'  *  force.* 

{  This  is  sometimes  termed  **  the  phenomeuaL'* 
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ccltide  from  the  fact  whicli  gives  us  our  experience — tlmt  is,  when 

re   excluJe   from   that   which  wc   call   Nature — on  the   one   hand 

rbitrariness,  and  on  the  other  hand  mechanicahiess,  and  so  recognize 

it  at  once  necessity  and  freedom,  we  perceive  that  we  have  placed 

efore  ourselves  a  problem  which  we  need  the  aid  of  our  Emotional 

jwers  to  solve.     The  terms  are  without  meaning  to  the  intellect, 

3ut  they  are  not  so  to  the  moral  feeUngs,     To  them  nothing  is  more 

liliar  than  an  action  at  once  free  and  necessary.     It  is  as  solidity, 

inapprehensible   in  the  strict  sense  to  the  eye,  is  familiar  to  the 

L^ouch.     In  either  case  we  transfer,  as  it  were,  a  problem  from  one  of 

Our  powers   to   another,   to  receive   its   answer.     Here   the   moral 

Smotions  give  plain  reply:  an  action  at  once  free  and  necessary  is  an 

ct  that  we  know  as  one  of  love,  or  rightness.     The  Existence,  there- 

Ifore,  that  presents  to  ns  the  phenomena  of  Nature  is  one  in  which 

.such  powers  inhere  as  enable  necessity  to  be  present,  and  yet  not 

E  mean  passiveness :  such  powers  as  can  let  action  in  its  fullest  sense 

[exist,  and  yet  not  put  aside  necessity.     They  are  the  powers  there- 

[fore  which   we  apprehend  by  our  moral  Emotions;   which,  in  an 

imperfect  way,  express  themselves  in  these. 

Let  this  then  be,  for  the  argument's  sake,  supposed.     Now  can  we 

or  can  we  not  rationally  discover  how  an  existence  with  characters  thus 

of  a  moral  or  spiritual  order,  should  present  to  us  the  appearance  of 

I  AD  Universe  of  matter  and  force  ?   The  mere  unlikeness  need  present 

I  no  difficulty ;  but  many  questions  arise  which  cannot  be  included 

here.     Yet  one  suggestion  may  be  made.     One  characteristic  of  the 

**  material  '*  may  be  questioned  as  it  were,  in  this  light,  respecting  its 

ifeal  aignificance.     "Cause  and  effect"  is  an  universal  condition  of 

the  pbenomenah     Now  cause  and  effect  is  a  name  we  give  to  the 

ceasing  of  one  thing  coincidently  with  the  occuiTence  of  another  :  it 

ibai  been  described  sometimes,  even  in  the  language  of  scientific 

ineo,  as  *'one  thing  merfjlruj  itself  in  another;"  as  if  it  were — even 

when  looked  at  from  without  and  in  mere  appearance — the  visible 

c image  of  the  giving  up  of  one  life  for  another's  being.     Now  if  the 

order  of  Nature  truly  were  mechanical   this  would  of  course  be  a 

merely  inaccurate  expression,  as  implying  spontaneous  action  where 

there  can  he  none.     But  if  material  Nature  be  but  the  appearance  of 

mi  existence  not  mechanical,  but  acting  in  ways  to  be  truly  grasped 

fonly  with  the  aid  of  tho  Emotions,  then  the  expression  is  more  than 

IjuBtified.     So  far,  at  least,  tlie  appearance  may  be  rationally  referred 

to  the  fact ;  for  what  appearance  could  more  truly  represent  an  act 

of  everlasting  **  merging  self  into  another,"  than  this  perpetual  flux 

Cff  cause  and  effect  which  Science  presents  to  us '{ 

Thus  one  character  of  the  material  world  gives  us  aid  in  recog- 
nising the  material  as  the  appearance  of  a  spiritual  existence. 
Throtigh  being  bound  in  a  seeming  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  Nature 
challeDgea  us  (as  soon  as  we  recognize  that  her  processes  are  not 
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truly  mechanical)  to  acknowledge  in  her  a  Life  that  appeals  to  tJm 
heart.  Mere  passiveness  being  put  aside,  a  different  energy,  which 
we  best  know^  as  a  passion  of  the  soul,  takes  its  plac€ :  for  Science 
forbids  lis  to  suppose  caprice  or  accident  Tins  constant  order — 
when  a  passive  or  mechanical  necessity  is  refused  as  its  explanation 
— comes  to  us  with  a  new  significance.  Leave  out  the  Action  from 
self-sacrifice,  and  does  not  **  cause  and  effect  **  remain  ? 

Aud  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  character  K)i  the  phenomenal  (or 
material)  world  which  is  thus  found  to  be  spiritual  iu  its  meanings  is 
the  one  which  most  of  all  has  seemed  the  contrary.  So  long  as  men 
took  their  own  seusuous  impressions  to  guide  them,  and  assumed 
that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  carry  their  own  sensation  of  form 
everywhere,  as  if  it  contained  the  key  to  all  things^  then  this 
unvarying  cause  and  effect  was  the  fact  which  above  all  banished 
spirituality  from  Nature;  but  when  we  have  risen  above  this 
bondage,  and  gained  lilK^rty  for  our  other  faculties  also  to  take  their 
part  iu  determining  our  thought,  then  tliis  absolute  rule  of  reason 
amid  all  change,  this  constant  giving  up  of  being  to  find  it  in  new 
forms,  this  meeting  of  every  fresh  demand  with  ready  sacrifice,  have  a 
voice  not  heard  before.    That  which  seemed  darkness  has  become  light. 

And  if  this  fact  that  moat  seemed  hostile  to  the  Emotions  thus 
becomes  their  guide,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  other  characters 
of  the  phenomenal  world  also  would  be  found  to  have  a  similar 
significance.  When  the  idea  of  a  dead  mechanicalness  is  fairly 
banished  from  our  study  of  Nature,  and  the  thoixght  is  kept  fairly 
before  the  mind  that  the  material  Universe  is  but  the  appearance  to 
us  of  some  existence  not  yet  recognized,  a  freer  pathway  is  opened 
for  thought  There  is  a  road  yet  to  be  trodden  with  a  guidance  no 
letiH  sure  than  that  on  which  Science  has  hitherto  relied. 

But  into  farther  illustrations  we  cannot  enter  now ;  in  the  mean- 
time, it  would  appear  that  the  claim  put  forth  in  the  name  of  Science 
for  a  satisfaction  to  the  religious  Emotions  which  shall  not  conflict 
^nth  its  teaching,  gives  to  those  Emotions  not  a  limitation,  but  an 
enlargement  of  their  field.  It  aflSrms  for  them  a  right  to  share  in 
the  interpretation  of  Nature  itself;  and  puts  aside  iho  very  possi- 
bility of  conflict  by  uniting  them  with  Science  in  a  common  work* 

And  the  mode  in  which  this  result  is  effected  is  full  of  interest. 
For  in  truth  the  efforts  made  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  Emotions 
have  been  the  ver)*  causes  of  their  loss,  and  the  seeming  defeat  of 
their  cause  is  its  real  victory.  For  it  is  through  tho  recognition  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  nniverml  that  it  is  made  to  be  recog- 
nized  as  the  appearance  of  a  spiritual  act  If  it  were  not  universal, 
then  it  might  have  been  left  stiJl  mechanical  in  our  thoughts,  and 
the  religious  Emotions  might  have  been  cheated  indefijiitely  with 
a  partial  and  precarious  satisfaction,  such  as  they  still  endeavour  to 
find  in  claiming  a  sphere  of  exceptions  to  the  law,  or  a  Will  beyond 
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it.  But  through  at  once  insisting  on  the  universality  of  the  law  of 
cause  and  e£fect,  and  at  the  same  time  on  a  satisfaction  (not  con- 
flicting with  this)  for  the  religious  Emotions,  they  are  given  this 
'better  and  fuller  satisfaction  still :  that  the  law  itself  becomes  the 
domain  of  these  Emotions,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  them. 

They  chiefly  therefore  owe  thanks  to  Science,  who  thus  through  it 
receive  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  desires,  made  better  than  they 
desired. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  found  that,  iu  lines  somewhat  such  as  these,  a 
positive  investigation,  not  fated  to  barrenness,  may  be  carried  on. 
The  points  I  have  tried  to  suggest  are  chiefly  two.  One,  that  this 
problem  is  rationally  presented  to  us  by  the  present  state  of  science  : 
namely,  to  try  if  we  can  learn  how  a  world  not  having  the  properties 
we  call  material  should  present  the  appearance  of  a  material  worM 
to  u&  And  the  other,  that  in  this  inquiry  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature  has  a  legitimate  place.  To  these  two  points,  under  other 
aspects,  I  hope  to  return. 

James  Hinton. 
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IF  we  seek  to  explain  tke  attraction  which  the  ballad-epics  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  ramanceg  and  tales  of  the  middle  ages, 
possess  for  modern  readers,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
uLarm  of  contrast.  Not  only  does  the  state  of  society  therein  de- 
picted present  the  most  striking  unlikeness  to  our  own,  but  the 
delightful  unconsciousness  of  the  narrators  breathes  a  spirit  to  which 
we  have  long  been  strangers.  They  describe  just  what  they  see, 
with  the  winning  frankness  of  children.  They  have  no  facts  to 
conceal,  nor  theories  to  propound  ;  and  it  is  of  their  theme,  not  of 
themselves,  that  they  are  evidently  thinking.  That  this  is  the  main 
secret  of  their  attraction  for  us  maybe  ft_'lt  rather  than  proved.  The 
proof,  at  all  events,  must  be  comparative  rather  than  positive.  In 
reading  "Lara^'  and  "  The  Corsair,"  for  example,  one  is  continually 
hatmted  by  tlie  suspicion  that,  if  not  actually  masking  behind  the 
•Jiero,  Byron  is  drawing  the  character  and  painting  the  passion  from 
experience  of  his  own.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other 
band,  bear  so  little  witness  to  the  personality  of  Homer  that  his  very 
■existence  is  still  a  moot  point ;  and  the  *'  Canterbury  Tales  *'  afford 
Ijarely  hints  enough  to  clothe  the  antiquarian  skeleton  which 
passes  for  Chaucer's  biography  with  the  semblance  of  flesh  and 
blood.  When  the  glamour  that  fascinated  our  youthful  fancy  iu  the 
personality  of  Byron  has  died  out,  how  seldom  we  care  to  recur  to 
the  lurid  creations  in  which  he  embodied  it !  Whereas  to  the  epics 
wliich  betray  no  likeness  of  their  author,  to  the  tales  which  pourtray 
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! every  coDtemporary  tj^e  "but  that  of  the  poet  bimself,  do  not  youi>j; 
mea  and  old  return  again  and  again  to  find  at  each  reading  their 
original  freshness  revived  ?  In  no  age,  perhaps,  have  Homer  and 
Chaucer  been  studied  with  so  much  eagemesa  as  in  this,  when  the 
development  of  self-consciousness  has  been  carried  in  poetry,  as  in 
every  other  field  of  intellectual  action,  to  a  pitch  of  almosrt  morbid 
intevisity.  The  advent  of  a  new  poet  characterized  by  an  uncon- 
sciousness like  that  of  the  ancient  rhapsodists,  and  avowedly  the 
disciple  of  the  first  English  poet  who  most  nearly  resembled  them, 
yet  able  to  adapt  his  themes  and  his  language  to  the  demands  of 
modern  taste,  was  sure  therefore  of  a  hearty  welcome,  if  only  on  the 
score  of  novelty.  On  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Morris's  "Jason/' he 
was  hailed  in  almost  every  quarter  as  a  poet  who  fuIfillt^J  these 
cooditiona  ;  and  the  poem  has  deservedly  taken  rank  among  the 
purest  of  modem  classics. 

To  a  few  readers  his  name  was  already  known  by  the  publication 
of  an  earlier  volume,  "  The  Defence  of  Guenevere  "  and  the  other 
poems  in  this  collection  are  a  series  of  medixeval  studies,  akin  to  the 
productions  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painters,  to  a  leading 
member  of  which  the  writer  dedicated  them.  Like  those  pro- 
ductions, they  might  be  fairly  condemned  for  weakness  of  drawing 
and  crudity  of  colour.  Quaint  archaisms  of  diction,  forced  and 
bald  rhymes,  wilful  obscurity,  harshness,  not  to  say  ugliness  of 
metaphor,  disfigure  nearly  every  page,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  raise 
1^ laugh  at  their  absurdity.  But  a  just  and  careful  critic  could  not 
Wl  to  discern  that  the  singer  was  worthier  than  his  song.  He  had 
so  saturated  his  imagination  with  the  glow  of  chivalric  romance  and 
C&tholic  mythology  as  to  \\e  incapable  for  the  moment  of  anything 
beyond  reproduction.  But  the  receptive  and  assimilative  power 
which  enabled  him  to  apprehend  thus  intimately  the  spirit  of  so 
remote  an  age,  and  imitate  thus  faithfully  the  relics  of  its  living 
literature,  required  only  time  and  training  to  mature  into  one  of  the 
richest  of  poetic  faculties.  No  sign  of  this  power  is  more  marked  in 
the  volume  than  the  tone  of  na'if  unconsciousness  which  the  writer 
has  caught  from  his  models.  His  personality  is  never  visible ;  he 
never  preaches ;  dispenses  praise  and  blame  but  rarely,  and  then  in 
aeoordance  with  a  standard  not  of  his  own  raising.  With  calm  im- 
miiiaUty  he  sets  forth  in  successive  pictures  the  double  aspect  in 
which  the  love  of  Guenevere  for  Lancelot  seems  to  have  presented 
itiself  to  mediaeval  imagination, — the  view  adopted  by  Chivalry,  and 
the  \new  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  In  "The  Defence  of  Guenevere'' 
ahs  is  a  Phryne,  voluptuous,  imperial,  irresistible  ;  in  **King  Arthur's 
Tomb,"  a  Magdalen,  tortured  by  remorse  and  tempted  by  passion,  but 
mistained  by  penitence  and  faith  unto  tho  end.  In  "  Sir  Galahad'* 
the  portrait  of  the  saint-knight  is  painted  with  a  truthfulness  that 
atones  for  whatever  clumsiness  of  handling  may  at  first  repel  Ui 
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He  is  represented  as  setting  out  in  his  quest  of  the  San-Greal  with 
sliarp  misgiFingB  of  spirit  a€  to  the  career  of  chastity  to  which  he 
must  vow  himself  He  witneases  the  tender  leaver-taking  of  a  lady  ■ 
and  her  knight,  and  thinks  sorrowfully  that  for  him  no  maiden  will 
mourn  if  he  falls.  He  recalls  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  Gucnevere, 
of  Tristram  and  Iseult,  and  is  tempted  to  envy  their  happiness  and 
forget  their  sin.  But  in  the  chapel  where  he  passes  his  first  vigil,  he 
has  a  vision  of 

**  One  aitting  on  the  altar  aa  a  thione, 
'  Whose  face  no  man  oonld  eay  he  did  not  know, 

And  though  the  beU  still  rang,  He  sat  alone» 
With  raiment  half  blood-red,  half  white  ad  bbow/' 

Ovei*powered  with  shame,  he  sinks  nerveless  on  the  floor 

**  But  mightily  a  gentle  voice  came  down, 
*  Rise  up  and  look  and  ILiteu,  Oalahad, 
Good  Knight  of  God,  for  you  will  see  no  frown 
Upon  my  face  \  I  come  to  make  yon  glad. 

*  For  that  you  eay  that  you  are  all  alone^ 
I  will  be  with  you  always,  and  fear  not 

You  are  uncored  for,  though  no  maiden  moan 
Above  your  empty  tomb.     For  Lancelot, 

'  He  in  good  time  shaU  be  my  servant  too : 

Meantime,  take  note  whoae  sword  first  made  him  knight, 
And  who  hath  loved  him  alway,  yea,  and  who 
Still  trusts  him  alway,  though  iu  all  men's  sight 

*  Ho  is  just  what  you  know,  0  Galahad  ; 
I  This  love  is  happy,  even  as  you  say, 
I                           But  would  yon  for  a  litUo  time  be  glad 

To  make  Me  sorry  long  day  after  day  ? 

*  Her  warm  arms  roond  his  neck  half  throttle  He, 

The  hot  love-teara  burn  deep  like  epota  of  lead  ; 
Yen»  and  the  years  pass  quick  ;  right  diamally 
Will  Lancelot  at  one  time  hang  his  head  : 

*  Yea,  old  and  shrivelled  he  shall  win  my  love  I  *  ** 

The  .struggle   in  the  youth*s  soul  ceases    ere   the  voice  dies 
silence,  and  the  Vision  of  the  San-Greal  is  then  revealed  to  eyes 
fitted  to  perceive  it. 

The  minor  poems,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  ballads,  bear 
the  same  marks  of  the  writer's  thorough  sympathy  with  a  particular 
era  of  history  and  type  of  literature,  a  sympathy  which  he  doubtless 
thought  to  expresK  most  worthily  by  the  closest  imitation.  His 
attempts  seem  to  us  as  successful  as  any  that  have  since  been  made. 
"The  SaiUng  of  the  Sword/*  which  is  the  least  imitative,  and  there- 
fore the  freest  from  aftectations,  approaches,  perhaps,  as  nearly  as  a 
modern  ballad  can  hope  to  do,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  antique. 

The  pledge  of  artistic  capacity  given  in  Mr.  Morris's  early  volume 
was  more  than  redeemed  nine  years  later  by  the  publication  of  "  The 
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Life  and  Death  of  Jason/'  which  attested  how  wisely  bo  had  spoDi 
the  interval  in  enlarging  his  culture  and  ripening  his  taste.  The 
sympathy  it  displays  with  the  genios  of  Greece  in  the  mythopooic 
stage  of  its  development  is  as  living  as  that  which  he  heretofore 
shewed  with  Anglo-Saxon  England  in  her  age  of  chivalric  romance. 
The  reverent  apostrophe  to  his  master  Chaucer  suffices  to  prove  thai 
the  old  love  has  not  been  killed  by  the  new,  bnt  the  form  which 
tluB  takes  is  no  longer  that  of  servile  imitation.  *'  Jason  *'  i*s  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  has  studied  the  epoch  which  be  desires  to 
depict,  through  the  medium  of  its  literature,  with  the  aim  not  of 
reproducing  the  letter  but  of  imbibing  the  spiriU  The  conception 
of  the  subject  is  that  which  a  modern  English  poet  would  most 
naturally  shape  and  modern  English  readers  most  readily  ap- 
prehend. No  choice  could  have  been  happier,  for  the  story 
has  received  no  adequate  treatment  from  an  earlier  pen,  and  is 
too  full  of  incident  to  be  easily  degraded  hy  the  ingenuity  of 
Professor  Max  Miiller  and  his  followers  from  the  picturesque  interest 
of  an  heroic  legend  to  the  pale  monotony  of  a  solar  myth.  So  fresh  is 
the  narrative,  so  pictorial  the  detail,  that  the  familiar  adventures  of 
the  Argonauts, — the  harpy-liaunted  feast  of  Phineus,  the  nymphs* 
abduction  of  Hylas,  Argo's  passage  of  the  "  clashing  rocks  '*  in  the 
wake  of  the  pilot-dove,  the  threefold  horrors  which  guarded  the 
Fleece  of  Gold,  the  love-prompted  wiles  by  which  Medea  overcame 
them,  the  voyagers'  long  wintering  in  Scythia,  their  return  home- 
ward past  Circe's  bower,  the  Sirens'  isle  and  the  Hesperidea'  garden, 
the  miracle  of  craft  whereby  Medea  procured  the  death  of  Pelia*^  and 
her  lover's  accession  to  his  throne,  the  faithlessness  with  which  Jason 
requited  her  love  and  the  terrible  vengeance  she  exacted  for  it^ — all 
Uve  again  before  our  eyes  with  the  charm  of  actual  novelty.  The 
characters  of  the  hero  and  heroine  are  consistently  conceived 
throughout,  and  the  subordination  of  the  rest  is  skilfully  contrived  to 
throw  them  into  relief  without  depriviog  any  of  their  due  importance. 
The  writer's  sustained  power  is  remarkable,  the  length  of  the  poem 
considered.  There  is  scarcely  a  %veak  passage  of  description  aoy%vliere, 
and  in  critical  situations  his  voice  rises  to  their  heiglit  Besides  the 
pathos  so  indispensable  to  a  narrative  poet,  he  exhibits  a  power  of 
restraining  and  concentrating  emotion  which  usually  characterizes  the 
dramatist.  The  lyrics  which  diversify  the  story  are  as  musical  and 
graceful  as  could  be  desked.  I'he  language  is  simple  without  bald- 
ness^ idiomatic  without  meanness.  By  the  occasional  introduction  of 
words  that  have  undeservciUy  become  obsolete,  Mr.  Morris  has  given  it 
a  tone  appropriately  aixihaic,  while  avoiding  Uie  excess  into  which 
Spenc?er  was  led  by  immoderate  admiration  of  their  common  master- 
The  "  heroic  metre  "  employed  is  rescued  from  monotony  by  a  frequent 
division  of  the  couplet  over  two  sentencea,  after  the  fashion  set  by 
Ketttfi.     Such  faulta  ai  there  are  in  the  poem  may  be  noticed  in  this 
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connectioD^  for  they  reach  no  deeper  than  the  exterior  of  literary  ar 
Occasional  diffuseness  of  expression,  and  a  wilful  or  careless  disregard 
of  prosody,  as  shown  in  the  scansion  of  words  like  nnire,  Jire,  and 
*U\sire  as  dissyllables,  and  the  accentuation  of  words  like  bushe^^ 
heedtrtff,  lacking,  Sec,  on  the  last  syllable,  constitute  the  whole 
indictment  with  which  we  think  "Jason ''  is  chargeable.* 

To  illustrate  by  a  few  extracts  the  salient  beauties  to  which  attention 
has  been  called : — ^The  perfection  of  pure  narrative  poetry — vivid 
clearness  of  description,  choice  simplicity  of  diction,  ordered  tuneful- 
ness of  measure — seems  to  us  almost  attained  in  such  a  passage  as  the 
following.  Medea,  moved  by  love  of  Jason,  goes  to  conjure  Hecate 
for  spells,  whereby  to  overcome  the  guai-dians  of  the  Fleece : — 

**  But  when  &11  hushed  and  still  the  palace  grew. 
She  put  her  gold  robes  off,  and  on  her  drew 
A  dusky  gown,  aud  with  a  wallet  small 
And  cutting  wood-knife  girt  heraelf  withal. 
And  from  her  dainty  chamber  aoftly  passed 
Through  stairs  and  corridors^  until  at  last 
She  came  down  to  a  gilded  watei]gate» 
Which  with  a  goldcoi  key  she  opened  straight ; 
And  swiitly  etept  into  a  little  boat» 
And,  pujshing  off  from  ahore,  began  to  float 
Adown  the  stream,  and  with  her  tender  hands 
And  half -bared  arms,  the  wonder  of  all  lands. 
Rowed  strongly  through  the  starlit  gusty  night 
As  though  she  knew  tiie  watery  way  aright. 
So,  from  the  city  being  gone  apaoe^ 
Turning  the  boat*8  head,  did  she  near  a  space 
Where,  by  the  water's  edge,  a  thick  yew  wood 
Made  a  black  blot  on  the  dim«gleaming  flood  ; 
But  when  she  reached  it,  dropping  either  oar 
TTpon  the  graeay  bank,  she  leapt  ashore 
And  to  a  yew-bough  made  the  boat^s  head  fast. 
Then  here  and  there  quick  glances  did  she  cast 
And  listened,  lest  some  wanderers  should  be  nigh. 
Then  by  the  river 'a  side  she  trembliDgly 
Undid  the  bands  that  bound  her  yellow  hair 
And  let  it  float  about  her,  and  made  bare 
Her  shoulder  and  right  arm,  and,  kneeling  down^ 
Brew  off  her  shoes,  and  girded  up  her  gown, 
And  in  the  river  washed  her  silver  feet 
And  trembling  hand*;,  and  then  turned  round  to  meet 
The  yew-wood*B  darkness,  gross  and  palpahle, 
A^  though  she  made  for  some  place  known  full  weH.'' 

The  intimate  sympathy  which  enables  the  poet  to  seize  upon  and 
condense  into  a  vignette  the  life  of  a  time  so  foreiga  to  his  own  as 

*  A  hlfmiiih  of  taste.  If  it  be  not  a  ooincidenoe  of  idea,  may  dcaenre  a  note  in 
paesin^t  Mr.  Morris  has  drawn  so  little  inspiration  from  oontetaporary  sources  that 
he  msy  be  excused  for  an  ignorance  which  would  be  inooncetTable  in  the  case  of 
another.  He  can  hardly  have  been  acquainted  with  the  idyll  in  Mr.  Tennyson^ 
*'Pimoe£6,"  when  he  penned  such  a  line  as 

"  Hmnmed  over  by  innumerable  bees.*' 
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the  mythic  age  of  Greece,  will  b©  apparent  in  the  speech  of  CEson  to 
his  young  son  Jason,  whose  adventurous  career  has  not  yet  been 
foretold  :— 

**  O  child,  I  praj  tlie  Gods  to  spare  tbme  head 
The  burden  of  a  crown  ;  were  it  not  good 
Thai  thoiL  shouldet  live  and  die  within  this  wood 
That  clothes  the  feet  of  Pclion,  knowing  nought 
Of  oil  the  things  by  foolish  men  so  sought  \ 
For  there,  no  doubt,  is  eyerything  man  needs,— 
The  quiver  with  the  iron-pointed  reeds, 
The  cornel  bow,  the  wood-knife  at  the  aide, 
The  gannenlB  of  the  spotLed  leopard's  hide. 
The  bed  of  bear-skin  in  the  hollow  hill, 
The  bath  within  the  pool  of  some  green  rill  j 
There  ahoXl  the  quick-ejed  centaurs  be  thy  friends, 
Unto  whoee  hearts  such  wiadom  great  Jove  sends 
The  J  know  the  past  and  future,  and  fear  nought 
That  by  the  fatea  upon  them  may  be  brought. 
And  when  the  Spring  brings  love,  then  may  at  thou  find. 
In  some  fair  grassy  place,  the  wood  nymphs  kind, 
And  choose  thy  mate,  and  with  her,  hand  in  hand, 
Go  wandering  through  the  blossoming  sweet  loud  ; 
And  nought  of  evO  there  shall  come  to  thee. 
But  like  the  golden  age  shall  all  things  be/' 

.  rehc  of  the  very  **  Golden  Age/'  to  which  the  speaker  points  an 
past,  is  presented  to  our  view  in  the  elaborate  picture  of  the  "  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides;**  but  the  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  Aa 
^eraoon  landscape  and  a  night-scene  may  serve  to  illustrate  the- 
picturesque  qualit}^  which  tlie  poem  so  largely  possesses : — 

"  But  when  he  reached  the  well-remembered  keel. 
The  sun  was  far  upon  his  downward  way, 
At  afternoon  of  a  bright  summer  day. 
Hot  was  it,  and  still  o'er  the  long  rank  grtaij 
Beneath  the  hull,  a  widening  i^hade  did  paaa  % 
And  further  off,  the  sunny  daisied  sward 
The  raised  oars  with  their  creeping  shadows  barred  j 
And  grey  shade  from  the  hills  of  CenchzesB 
Began  to  move  toward  the  heaving  sea. 
So  Jason,  lying  in  the  shadow  dark 
Cart  by  the  stem,  the  warble  of  th«  lark. 
The  chirrup  of  the  cricket,  well  could  hear ; 
And  now  and  then  the  sound  would  come  aneor 
Of  some  hind  shouting  o'er  his  laden  wain  ; 
Bojt  looking  O' er  the  blue  4md  heaving  plain^ 
Soilless  it  was,  and  beaten  by  uo  oar, 
And  on  the  yellow  edges  of  the  shore 
The  ripple  fell  in  murmur  soft  and  low, 
Aa  with  wide  sweeping  wings  the  guUs  did  go 
About  the  breakers  crying  plaintively/' 


*' And  po^  unchallenged,  did  they  draW  aTiear 
The  long  white  quavF,  and  at  tie  jftieet*B  end  now 
Bilield  the  shii/a  masto  standing  row  ty  row 
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BUrk  blfbck  i^iuBat  the  «tars ;  then  cautioiulj 
Peered  Jasoa  forth,  ere  thej  took  heart  to  tzy 
The  open  starlit  plAoe  ;  but  nought  he  saw 
Except  the  ni^ht-wind  twitch ini^  tho  loose  straw 
From  haLf-unloaded  ke«U*  and  nought  he  hoard 
But  the  Btmnge  twittering  of  a  caged  greeu  bird 
Within  an  ludian  ship,  and  from  the  hill 
A  distant  bajing/' 

No  trace  of  the  influence  of  Chaucer  is  more  pleasantly  marked 
tban  Mr.  Morris's  babit  of  resorting  to  natnral  imagery  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes  of  illustration.  The  descriptiun  of  the  skeins  with 
which  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  spinning  when  Medea  entered 
their  chamber  is  an  example  in  point  :— 

'*  The  many-Golottied  bundles  newlj  dyed, 
Blood- red  and  hearenlf  blue  and  graasy  green, 
Tea,  and  more  colours  than  man  jet  baa  seen 
,  In  aawcry  meadowsi  midmoet  of  the  May," 

Sketches  from  nature  so  detailed  and  truthful  as  the  following, 
however,  are  f^eldom  to  be  found  in  any  but  a  writer  of  our  own 

centuij: — 

<^  So  still  she  atood*  that  the  quick  water-heii 
Noted  her  not,  aa  through  the  bine  mouso-ear 
He  made  hi«  way  ;  the  ooniea  drew  anear, 
Nibbling  the  grass,  and  from  an  oak-twig  nigh 
A  ^imah  poured  forth  his  song  nnoeaaingly/* 

^'  0  the  aweet  valley  of  deep  gzaaa. 
Where  through  the  amnmer  stream  doth  paaa. 
In  chain  of  shaUow,  and  still  pool. 
From  mi&ty  mom  to  evening  cool  ; 
Where  the  black  ivy  creeps  and  twinea 
O'er  the  dark>armed,  led-trunkod  piaea 
Whence  clattering  the  pigeon  ilite, 
Or,  brooding  o'er  her  thin  eggs,  aita, 
And  every  hollow  of  the  hills 
With  echoing  song  the  mavis  filla.** 

Other  signs  of  indebtedness  to  his  master  will  be  apparent  in  Mr, 
Morris's  careful  elaboration  of  homely  detail,  as  of  furniture  and 
costume,  and  his  habitual  employment  of  a  few  favourite  idioms. 

To  HoDier  his  obligations  will  be  readily  discerned  in  the  general 
structure  and  superBatural  machinery  of  lua  story,  of  which  the 
Odyssey  is  the  legitimate  prototype,  the  constant  repetition  of 
characteristic  epitbet,s  (among  which  that  of  "wan"  for  water  is 
specially  felicitous),  and  the  effective  use  of  proper  names.  The 
catalogue  of  the  heroes  who  muster  at  lolcbos  for  the  quest 
notable  instance  of  the  last  peculiaiity ; — 
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"  Me&nwhil^  oame  many  heroes  to  the  town  i — 
Afiterion,  dweller  on  ttje  windy  dowa 
Below  Philxnig^  far  up  in  fclio  north  ; 
Slow-footed  PolyphemtiB,  late  borne  forth 
Jm  Qhariot  from  L&risBa^  that  beholds 
Green-winding  Peaetia  deaving  fertile  wolds  ^ 
Erginnit,  son  of  Neptune,  nigh  the  Bea 
His  father  set  him,  where  the  laden  bee 
Flies  low  aoroes  MflDander«  and  falls  down 
Against  the  white  wftUd  of  a  merchant  town 
Men  caO  Miletna/' 

Of  the  dramatic  force  with  which  the  expression  of  emotion  is 
oOQcetitrated  when  the  occasion  demands  it,  no  better  example  could 
given  than  from  the  soliloquy  in  which  Medea  steels  herself  to 
ke  Feogeance  on  Jasou  by  the  murder  of  their  children  t— 

"  What  1  when  I  kneel  in  temples  of  the  Uods, 
Must  I  bethiiik  me  of  the  upturned  soda. 
And  hear  a  voioe  say  :  *  Mother,  wilt  thou  oome 
And  see  m*  resting"  in  our  new-made  home, 
Sinoe  thou  wert  used  to  make  n»  lie  lull  ftoft» 
Smoothing  oiir  pillows  many  a  time  and  oft  ? 
0  I  mother,  now  no  dainty  food  we  need. 
Whereof  of  old  thou  usedat  to  have  sach  heed. 
O  mother,  now  we  need  no  gowns  of  gold, 
Kor  in  the  winter  time  do  we  grow  cold  ; 
Thy  hands  would  bathe  na  when  we  were  thine  own^ 
Kow  doth  the  rain  wash  every  shining  bone.*  "    ,    .     • 

'*  fint  when  in  some  dim  land  we  meet  again 
Will  ye  remember  all  the  loss  and  pain  ? 
Will  ye  the  form  of  children  keep  for  aye 
With  thoughts  of  men  ?  and  *  Mother,*  will  ye  aaj^ 
'  Why  didst  thou  slay  us  ere  we  oame  to  know 
That  men  die  ?  hadst  thou  waited  until  now, 
An  easy  thing  it  had  been  then  to  die. 
For  in  the  thought  of  immortality 
Bo  children  play  about  the  flowery  meada, 
And  win  their  hearen  with  a  crown  of  weeds.* 

•*  0  children  !  that  I  would  have  died  to  save. 
How  fair  a  life  of  pleasure  might  ye  have. 
Bnt  for  your  mother  ;— nay,  for  thee,  for  thee, 
For  thee,  0  traitor  1  who  didst  bring  them  here 
Into  this  cruel  world,  this  lovely  bier 
Of  youth  and  love,  and  joy  and  happinsff. 
That  unforseeing  happy  fools  still  bless.'* 

In  such  situations  as  have  sexiial  passion  for  their  motive  Mr. 
lorris^s  treatment  is  very  skilful,  preserving  fidelity  to  the  frankness 
Greek  manners  without  offending  the  delicacy  of  English  taste. 
Sensuous  It  must  be  to  be  truthful,  but  immodesty  is  avoided,  and 
L^jBipurity  not  approached.  In  more  than  one  passage  wherein  the 
^Hmits  of  propriety  are  sti-etched  to  the  full,  it  is  evident  that  there 
^biB  the  strongest  temptation  to  exceed  them.  Remembering  in 
^mose  company  his  nauie  has  since  been  associated,  one  is  bound 
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not  to  pass  without  notice  these  signs  of  his  restraint.  He  shows 
true  insight  in  pourtrajing  the  damsels  who  are  the  ineti-uments  of 
Circes  sensual  enchantments  as  "  weary  images  of  sin.**  The  unin- 
telligent mechanism  of  mere  lust,  with  which »  when  divorced  from 
love,  mind  and  soul  are  alike  unsatisfied,  is  graphically  depicted  in 
their  mien, 

•'  Heary-eyed  they  seeinod. 
And  each  at  other  gaxed  as  though  she  droaiccd, 
Not  ztothig  aught  of  all  the  glorious  aho\¥ 
She  joined  her«clf,  nor  Beeming  more  to  know 
What  words  sihe  spake*  nor  what  her  fellown  anng, 
Kor  foeling  anna  that  haply  rotmd  her  clung.** 

The  charm  of  unconsciousness  whicli  was  so  marked  in  the  earlier 
volume  has  lost  none  of  its  freshness  in  "Jason/*  With  the 
exception  of  the  passage  in  which  his  discipleship  to  Chancer  is 
avowed,  there  is  scarcely  an  indication  of  tiie  writer's  iadi\dduality. 
The  occurrence  of  a  reflection  or  comment  upon  the  narrative  is 
extremely  rare,  and  readers  unacquainted  with  bis  later  writings 
would  be  able  to  form  no  impression  of  the  poet's  spiritual  calibre. 
Interpreted  by  the  light  of  these  later  writings,  however,  there  are 
scattered  passages  (especially  the  lines  at  the  close  of  Book  V.,  **  So 
set  'twixt  pleasure,"  &c.,  and  the  song  of  Orpheus,  commencing  **  O 
death  that  maketh  life  so  sweet*')  which  indicate  that  he  was 
already  travailing  with  a  burden  of  sorrowful  thought,  although  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  its  deliverance  as  an  expression  of  personal 
conviction. 

The  appearance  of  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  at  once  dispelled  the 
hope  that  tiie  school  in  which  Homer  and  Chaucer  ai^e  masters  had 
found  a  permanent  representative  in  Mr.  Morris.  It  w^as  but  too 
plain  that  **  the  strange  disease  of  modern  thoiight"  had  infected 
him  like  his  fellows,  that  his  unconscious  serenity  had  been  displaced 
by  the  brooding  pain  of  self-consciousness.  Instead  of  the  healthy 
cheerfulness,  the  manly  decisive  tone  of  thouglit  which  the  ancient 
masters  might  communicate  to  a  faithful  disciple,  we  tind  here  the 
morbid  melancholy  sentiment,  the  fluctuating  chaos  of  ideas  that 
bulong  to  the  modern  sceptic.  The  poem  might  take  for  its  motto- 
tlie  well-known  saying  of  Johnson  that  "  the  whole  of  life  is  but 
keeping  away  the  thought  of  death/'  The  purpose  of  a  band  of 
pauic-stricken  Norwegians  to  escape  from  a  land  where  death  seems 
imminent,  into  an  ideal  Paradise, 

**  Where  at  tho  worst  Death  is  so  fur  away 
No  man  naed  thiak  of  him  from  day  to  day/^ 

constitutes  the  thread  upon  which  the  several  tales  are  strung* 
After  enduring  countless  vicissitudes  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ehimsera, 
and  by  which  they  are  slowly  disillusionized,  the  voyagers  anive  as 
aged  men  upon  a  southern  shore,  where  they  are  hospitably  wrel- 
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by   the    inhabitants.      In   recounting    their   adventures   to 
ipathetic   hearers   and  the  ioterchange   of  legendary  lore  they 
Bud  comparative  repose,  and  while  away  the  time  until  death. 

Though    Mn   Morris   would   possibly    resent   the   imputation   of 
itonding  "to  point  a  moral,"  his  poem  has  one  too  obvious  to  be 
The  Voyage  of  the  Wanderers  is  a  parable  of  life,  where  in 
ining  after  the  too-much  we  do  but  lose  the  enough.     Its  lesson 
onld  not  be  better  enforced  than  in  the  words  of  their  own  spokes- 
man to  the  citizens  with  whom  they  at  last  take  refuge  * — 

'*  We  are  as  roen  wli©  cast  aside  a  feast 
Amidst  their  lowly  feUows,  that  they  may 
Eat  with  the  king,  and  who  at  end  of  day 
Bearing  sore  stripee,  with  great  humility 
Mtuft  pray  the  bedesmen  of  those  men  to  be 
Thij  Boomed  that  day  while  yet  the  auu  was  high.'' 

Strange  that  one  who  apprehends  this  wisdom  so  clearly  should  fail 
50  signally  to  apply  it !  The  certainty  of  death,  as  Mr.  Morris  never 
wearies  of  telling  iis,  is  the  great  bnghcar  of  life.  To  keep  the 
thought  away  by  every  device  of  hie  art  is  the  poet's  only  aim.  He 
annoxmces  this  in  the  prologue,  reiterates  it  in  the  interludes,  and 
clenches  the  avowal  in  his  VtnvoL  He  deprecates  the  supposition 
of  his  possessing  any  gift  that  will  not  serve  to  this  end : — 

"  Of  Heaven  and  Hell  I  havo  no  power  to  Bing, 
I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  feara, 
Or  make  qnick -coming-  death  a  little  thing, 
Or  bring  again  the  pleasari?  of  paat  years, 
Isot  fur  my  words  ahaU  je  forget  your  tears 
Or  hope  again  for  aTag:ht  that  I  can  say, 
The  idle  aloger  of  an  empty  day.*' 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  extract  the  perfume  of  life  while  it  lasts, 
and  distract  our  memories  from  the  thorn  that  surrounds  the  rose. 
The  attempt  of  the  Wanderers  to  escape  from  the  sense  of  their 
doom  was  worthy  of  a  poet*s  ioiitation  : — 

"  Death  have  we  hated,  knowing  not  what  it  meant. 
Life  have  we  loved  througfh  green  leaf  and  through  sere, 
Thi>tigh  atiU  the  less  we  knew  of  its  intent ; 
The  Earth  and  Heaven  through  countless  year  on  year 
61ow-changing,  were  to  as  but  curtains  fair 
Hung  ronnj3  about  a  little  room,  where  pli^ 
Weeping  and  laughter  of  man  a  empty  day," 

It  is  iQ  the  hope  of  whiling  away  the  time  until  the  inevitable  end 
oomes  that  he  has  thus  "  in  some  old  garden  wrought,*'  and  if  he  has 
acc^sfuUy  helped  to  make 

"  Freeh  flowers  eprtng  up  from  hoardeti  soil, 
And  imgranoe  of  old  daja  and  deeds  ha%'e  brought 
Back  to  folks*  memory,  all  was  not  for  nought : 
No  little  port  it  waa  for  me  to  plaj^ 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day." 
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With  the  aim  of  forgettiisg  death  who  would  imitate  the  Egyptians 
by  setting  up  a  skeleton  at  every  banquet  ?  Yet  this  is  jnst  what 
Mr.  Morris  has  done.  In  season  and  out  of  season  tho  remembrance 
he  is  so  anxious  to  dispel  is  persistently  thinist  upon  us.  In  the 
prelude  '*  March  '*  he  enounces  the  creed,  which  was  the  burden  of 
Orpheus*  song  in  **  Jason/'  that  the  very  certainty  of  death  is  the 
source  of  life's  best  enjoyment* 

**  Ah  \  what  t^egetteth  all  this  storm  of  blk? 
But  Death  himself,  who  crying-  solcmnlj 
E'en  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forge fcfuliieaa. 
Bids  ua  '  KejoicGt  lest  plcosu^ele&s  yo  lie, 
Within  a  little  time  je  must  go  by/  " 

In  the  epilogue  this  creed  is  somewhat  deprecated  indeed,  but  with 
a  faintness  that  only  strengthens  the  sense  of  its  reluctant  acceptance. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  consciousness  of  death  **  makes  love  itself  with 
all  its  bliss/*  the  reason  is  that  we  are  stimulated  into  anxiety  to 
forget  the  doom,  our  yearning  desire  being  tliat  "we  might  never 
die/'  But  however  anxious  we  may  be  to  forget,  Mr.  Morris  will  not 
suffer  us.  In  the  prelude  "  May  **  he  beholds  a  vision  of  Love  as  the 
Lord  of  life  passing  with  a  bright  procession  "of  maids  and  youths 
and  minstrelsy/'  The  pageant  is  suddenly  shadowed  by  the  in- 
tmsion  of  *'Eld  and  Death,"  but  it  is  only  the  poet  who  observes 
their  presence : — 

''  None  noted  aught  their  noiselesa  passing  by^ 
The  world  had  q^uite  forgotten  it  must  die. " 

The  song  chaunted  by  unseen  voices  to  Psyche  in  the  House  of  Lore 
vindicates  the  truth  that  tho  affections  may  attain  to  a  conviction  of 
immortality : — 

*'  If  ye  could  forget 

Amidst  your  outpoured  love  that  you  must  die, 

Then  ye,  my  sen  aota,  wens  doath'a  conquerors  yet, 

And  love  to  you  should  be  eternity, 

How  quick  soever  might  the  days  go  by  ; 

Tea,  ye  are  made  immortal  on  the  day 

Ye  oeafio  the  dusty  grains  of  time  to  weigh." 

But  in  another  page  we  are  taught  how  vain  is  this  illusion.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  her  new-found  life  of  love,  Andromeda  must  turn  to 
Perseus  with  the  wail, 

"  O  love  I  to  think  that  love  can  pass  away, 
That  soon  or  late,  to  us  shall  oome  a  day 
When  this  shall  be  forgotten  ;" 

•  The  doctrine  that  this  certainty  heightens  instead  of  impairing  the  Talue  of  life 
is  preached  with  much  f oioe  in  George  Eliot'B  **Jubttl,"'  and  refuted  with  a  noble 
Bcoiu  in  "  In  Memi:)riain  "  (xxxv.)  A  practical  test  of  its  soundneas  may  bo  obtained 
by  obserring  to  what  school  the  apostles  of  '*  Kuthauasia  '*  belong,  and  comparing 
the  solicitude  with  which  the  incurably  sick  and  dying  have  been  tended  by  those 
who  beUere  most  flrmly  that  life  does  not  end  witJi  the  body* 
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Nor  has  Perseas  any  bettor  consolation  to  offer  her  than  that 

♦•  If  thott  needt  must  think  of  that  dull  night. 
Yet  for  that  thought  hold  closer  to  thy  bli.'^a/^ 

If  Mr,  Morris  wore  not  so  "painfully  in  eaniest^,"  there  would  be 
soniething  ludicrous  about  the  resolution  which  he  shews,  like 
IMckeos'  Mrs.  Gam  midge  or  Loi-d  I>ufierin*s  Wilson,  to  be  dismal 
under  all  circumstances.  In  the  midst  of  describing  the  bliss  of  the 
newly-wedded  pair  he  thrusts  in  this  doleful  reflection  :— 

**  Love  while  ye  may  ;  if  twain  grow  into  one^ 
•Tia  for  a  little  while  ;  the  time  goes  by  ; 
No  hotrod  'twixt  th6  pair  of  friends  dotli  lie. 
No  troubles  break  tlieir  hearts— and  yet,  and  yet, 
How  oomld  it  be  T^wo  strove  not  to  forget,    .     ,     . 
Let  iifiaf»-*ftt  latest  when  we  come  to  die 
Then  ahall  the  f  aahion  of  the  world  go  by/' 

Wliat  ag^ain  ean  be  more  ghastly  than  the  obtmsion  of  the  grave 
into  a  dainty  erotic  sung  in  alternate  verses  by  a  maiden  and 
youth? 

•*  In  the  white-flowered  hawthorn-brake 
Love,  be  merry  for  my  sake  I 
Twine  the  blossoms  in  my  hair^ 
Kisa  me  where  I  am  moati  fair, — 
Kiss  me,  love  I  for  who  knoweth 
What  thing  oometh  after  death  ?  ^* 

In  tliis  wise  the  presence  of  "  quick-coming  death'*  haunts  the  poet 
and  his  readers  from  first  to  last.     If  he  has,  as  lie  admits,  no  power 
to  **  set  the  crooked  straight/'  it  is  surprising  how  tuuch  ability  he 
displays  of  making  the  straight  crooked.     JuVs  comforters  could  not 
more  cruelly  have  abused  their  office  and  opportunity  than  has  this 
self-elected  apostle  of  "  sweet  Forgetfulness,"     The  truth  is  that,  like 
Ids  own  Wanderers,  in  straining  after  the  too-much  he  has  missed 
tbe  enough.     Death  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  fiantic  eflfort,  but 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  thereby  remembered.     It  may  be  that 
Mr»  Morris  has  been  misled  upon  this  point  by  his  intimate  study  of 
Medifev-al  art.     The  famiUarity  therein  displayed  with  the  idea  of 
death  may  be  thought  to  have  bred  a  wholesome  contempt  for  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  addressed,  and  certainly  does  not  appear 
to  hav©  exercised  a  morbidly  depressing  influence.    But  if  this  be  his 
tiew,  it  b  strange  he  should  have  omitted  to  note  what  lay  at  the 
10^  of  this  contempt     The  men  of  the  middle  ages  could  afl:brd  to 
ilespise  death,  because  they  had  a  profovmd  faith  in  immortality* 
Their  artists  did  not  paint  "The  Dance  of  Death"  upon  the  bridge- 
poof  or  market-wall  without  also  painting  the  "  Resurrection"  in  the 
Duomo  or  the  Campo  Santo.       Mr.  Morris  is  unable  to  give  his 
pfeadefs  an  equivalent  consolation.     With  him  Death  is  "the  End 
t^vit  all  peifection  mocks."     Beyond  a  passing  reference, 
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wliere  the  occasion  imperatively  requires  it,  to  the  belief  which  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  races  from  whose  legendary  stores  his  tales  are 
drawn,  alike  entertained  in  a  life  heyand  the  grave,  we  can  discover 
no  hint  in  '*  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  that  implies  even  respect  for  the 
idea.  On  the  contrary,  the  certainty  of  cessation  is  preached  with  a 
persistence  that  can  hardly  consist  with  a  suspense  of  judgment  as  to 
the  possibility  of  life's  continiiefl  existence.  A  view  of  hunian 
Jestiny  which  has  commended  itaelf  to  the  highe^tt  intellects  ixt 
every  age,  a  hope  cherished  by  the  most  loving  hearts  as  the  one 
consolation  that  makes  life  tolerable,  is  steadily  ignored  and  in 
effect  set  aside  as  worthless.  We  are  here  concerned  not  with 
Mr.  Morris's  unbelief,  but  with  the  expression  of  it  It  is  at  least 
surprising  that  a  writer  who  acknowledges 


'*  How  g'ood  la  hope  to  man  at  need, 
Te&r  eren  the  least  raj  thereof/^ 
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•and  professes  such  zeal  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery,  shou 
show  so  Uttle  reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  a  faith  which  has  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  that  end,  and  for  which  he  has  no  better 
substitute  to  offer. 

The  aspiration  from  which  the  hope  of  immortality  derives  its 
main  strength  Mr.  Morris  does  not  wholly  lack.  Several  of  the 
lyrical  preludes  to  these  tales  (beaded  with  the  names  and  sug- 
gested by  the  associations  of  the  months)  are  charged  with  emotional 
tenderness  that  is  unmistakably  personal.  In  "  October/*  after  in- 
dulging a  vein  of  morbid  sentiment  as  to  death's  affording  a  **  rest 
from  love  which  ne'er  the  end  can  gain,"  he  yields  to  the  healthy 
reaction  with  whicli  his  heart  responds, 

"  How  can  I  have  enough  of  life  and  love  ?  *' 

it  is  this  feeling  which  in  more  happily  constituted  natures  blossoms 
into  faith.  That  it  is  of  the  essence  of  love  to  believe  itself  eternal 
Mr  Morris  sliews  more  than  once  an  intellectual  conviction.  One 
proof  of  it  has  already  Ijecn  given.  Another  offers  in  the  scene 
where  at  a  crisis  of  great  peril  Bellerophon  and  Philonoe  meet  to 
take  farewell,  and  he  describe&  them  aa  feeling 

**  Wonder  at  the  death  thej'  knew  so  nigh, 
And  dfuheliif  in  parting  should  Qicy  die" 

But  so  perverse  is  the  scepticism  by  which  this  conviction  is  co5^ 
trolled  that,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  lover  whose  feeUngs  are 
thus  truthfully  pourtrayed  in  represented  at  this  very  time  as  an 
agnostic  to  ^vhooi  the  existcnL^e  of  heaven  and  hell  was  a  ques- 
tion of  indifferent  concern.  ("Bellerophon  in  Lycia;'*  Part  IV., 
pp.  309-10). 

The  impression  of  melancholy  which  the  whole  poem  leaves,  a 
melancholy  reflected  from  the  self-conscious  gloom  of  one  who  is 
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haunted  by  a  Rpectre  that  he  cannot  lay,  and  tantalized  with  aspira- 
tions that  he  will  not  trust,  is  deepened  by  other  evidences  of  tho 
writer's  raoral  fluctuation.  His  conception  of  love,  for  example, 
seems  to  be  strangely  shifting  and  indiscriminate.  The  preference 
given  to  the  carnal  over  the  spiritual  element  in  it  is  very  marked, 
especially  in  the  earlier  tales.  In  '*  The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius/ 
"Cupid  and  Psyche/*  "The  Watching  of  the  Falcon,"  and  "The 
Lady  of  the  Land,*'  there  is  scarcely  an  effort  made  to  rise  above  the 
lower  view.  A  myth  such  as  "  Cupid  and  Psyclie'*  manifestly 
admitted  of  an  essentially  different  treatment,  and  the  song  in  the. 
House  of  Love  suggests  that  this  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  but  the 
hint  has  not  been  worked  out.  That  it  is  not  the  Hellenic  idea  of 
love  which  is  defective  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Morris  clearly  recognizes 
by  the  selection  of  at  least  two  subjects  wherein  the  higher  elements 
are  supremely  dominant.  In  the  first  of  these,  ''The  Love  of 
Alcestis/*  if  he  has  failed  to  draw  out  so  impressively  as  Mr.  Browning 
has  since  done,  the  deeper  significance  of  the  story,  he  does  justice 
to  the  nobility  of  the  sacrifice  which  an  exalted  aflfection  is  capable  of 
making  for  a  dear  albeit  ignoble  object.  In  the  antithetical  legend 
of  "The  Death  of  Paris/'  he  has  painted  with  rare  skill  the  emo- 
tional conflict  that  rages  in  the  breast  of  iEnone  when  her  some- 
time lover  implores  her  to  heal  him  of  his  deadly  wound,  the. 
agonized  resolution  with  which,  when  convinced  of  his  faithlessness, 
«be  nerves  her  heart  to  refuse  the  boon,  rather  than  see  him  again 
enslaved  by  the  unw^orthy  passion  which  has  brought  ruin  on  himself 
Md  his  country.  No  finer  type  of  womanhood,  again,  can  bo  con- 
ifiaved  than  Mr.  Morris  has  drawn  in  Philonoe,  the  purely  passionate,, 
le,  devoted  heroine  of  "Bcllerophon  in  Lycia;"  and  he  Las 
mfronted  her  with  the  sensual,  hard,  selfish  type  of  her  sister 
Stbenobcea  with  evident  appreciation  of  the  contrast.  But  he  has 
lavished  greater  art  upon  the  portrait  of  the  cold,  calculating, 
imhitioufi  Rhodope  iu  the  story  that  bears  her  nanii\  than  upon  the 
tender,  generous,  lowly-minded  heroine  of  *'The  Man  born  to  be 
King,"  without  betraying  an  indication  that  one  type  is  less  deserv- 
ing of  admiration  than  the  other.  It  may  be  urged  in  defence  of 
this  indiscrimination,  perhaps,  that  the  several  narrators  of  the  tales 
are  supposed  to  be  chargeable  ^\nth  their  treatment,  and  that  the 
is  no  more  responsible  than  a  dramatist  for  the  action  of  his 
But  tho  plea  is  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  nairators^ 
niililce  Chaucer's,  are  merely  lay  figures,  the  only  pronounced  indi- 
viduality being  that  of  the  poet  himself  Having  been  at  such  pains 
t4)  impress  upon  us  how  completely  he  has  exchanged  the  uncon- 
scioosneaB  of  the  rhapsodist  for  the  self-consciousness  of  the  preacher, 
he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  obligations  incident  to  the  part 
Tbo  same  fluctuation  is  apparent  in  the  tone  of  the  reflections  with 
which  the  narrative  is  plentifully  interspersed.  One  of  the  most 
yoL.  XXV.  .  I 
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fatal  symptoms  of  moiul  sickness  is  betrayed  in  the  passage  com- 

mencing  "0  many-peopled  Earth*'   (Part  IV.  p.  867),  where  the 

reluctance  of  men,  who  otherwise  interchange  confidences  frankly, 

to   disclose  their  suffering  from  unrequited  affection,  is  attributed 

to  their  secret  conviction  that  the  value  of  love  is  really  illusory, 

seeing 

*<  What  a  pain  it  ia, 
How  little  balanced  by  the  sullied  blias 
They  win  for  some  few  minutee  of  their  lives." 

In  another  page,  however,  we  have  an  exhortation  which  dispels 
the  fear  that  this  mistrust  is  an  abiding  sentiment : — 

"  O  thou  who  clingest  still  to  life  and  love. 
Though  nought  of  good,  no  Grod  thou  may'st  discern. 
Though  nought  that  is  thine  utmost  woe  can  moye, 
Though  no  soul  knows  wherewith  thine  heart  doth  yearn, 
Tet  since  thy  weary  lips  no  curse  can  learn. 
Cast  no  least  thing  thou  lovedst  once  away, 
Since  yet  perchance  thine  eyes  shall  see  the  day.*' 

The  strain  of  kindly  sympathy  and  sorrowful  resignation  which 
runs  through   the   prelude,   epilogue,   and   Venvoi,   is   disagreeably 
jarred  by  such  a  discordant  note  of  cynicism  as  this  : — 
"  For  ever  must  the  rich  man  hate  the  poor  ;" 

and  an  outburst  of  rebellious  pessimism  like  the  following : — 

**  The  Gods  both  happy  and  forlorn 
Have  set  in  one  world,  each  to  eaoh  to  be 
A  vain  rebuke,  a  bitter  mockeiy." 

The  tone  of  this  last  passage  bears  pretty  plain  marks  of  its 
origin,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  from  the  repetition  of  a  catch- 
word or  two  that  the  writer  had  any  real  sympathy  with  the  sdiool 
of  which  Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  English  representative.  An  ooca- 
sionsJ  expression  of  discontent,  however  bitter,  differs  widely  from 
the  persistent  and  violent  negation  of  the  "  Songs  before  Sunrise," 
and  the  yearning  pathos  of  Mr.  Morris's  despondency  is  unlike,  not 
in  degi'ee  but  in  kind,  to  the  ghastly  recklessness  of  despair  which 
was  a  dominant  note  of  the  "  Poems  and  Ballads."  Nor  can  we 
endorse  the  censure  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  has  involved  him  as 
sharing  the  "  fleshly'^  tendencies  characteristic  of  the  same  school.* 
His  uncertain  handling  of  the  subject  of  love  has  been  admitted,  but 
even  when  the  preference  given  to  the  sensuous  conception  of  it  is 
most  marked,  there  is  no  such  indelicacy  in  the  treatment  as  may  be 
faii'ly  charged  against  Mr.  Rossetti's ;  still  less  is  there  a  trace  of  that 
depraved  sympathy  with  the  developments  of  lust  in  disease  which  so 
revolts  us  in  the  author  of  "  Anactoria"  and  "Erotion."  Mr.  Morris's 
subtle  delineation  in  "The  Hill  of  Venus''  of  the  successive  phases 
of  carnal  slavery  and  emancipation — the  spiritual  chaos  that  precedes 
the  sudden  lapse,  the  gradual  disenchantment  in  spite  of  every 
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effort  to  defer  'Hhe  dreadful  dawD/'  the  loug-drawn  weariness  of 
^tiety,  and  the  self-loathing  sense  of  degradation  that  attends  the 
^awakeniDg  recoil — opposes  as  powerful  a  protest  as  any  in  modem 
poetry  against  the  teaching  of  tlie  school  with  which  his  name  has 
l^een  undeservedly  associated. 

The  only  other  exception  we  shall  take  as  reapects  the  moral 

drift  of  Ids  collective  tales  is  to  the  partiality  displayed  for  a  type  of 

Jover,  whose  querulous  craving  and  nerv^eless  questing  for  satisfaction 

^accord  ill  with  the  masculine  virtues  of  courage,  self-control,  and 

-determination.     Wten,  like  Accoutius,   and  John   (in  "The  Land 

East  of  the  Sun'*)  these  lovers  suoceed  in  their  aim»  tlieydo  so  rather 

by  help  of  Heaven's  grace  or  Fortune's  caprice  than  of  their  own 

energy-     Miracles  are  wrought  for  them ;  it  is  not  they  who  van- 

quisii  their  di85cuUies.     When  they  fail,  like  "  the  man  who  never 

laughed  again"  and  his  fellow-victims,  they  die  of  grief  for  their 

frustrated  hope  almost  without  a  struggle.    A  poet  'who  can  delineate 

the  heroic  typo  so  skilfully  as  in  the   figures   of  Bellerophon   and 

Kiartan,  tries  the  patience  of  his  readers  by  expending  greater  space 

upon  less  worthy  conceptions^ 

With  those  qualifications  we  have  only  grateful  admiration  to 
express  for  the  high  artistic  qualities  displayed  in  "The  Earthly 
'aradise/'  the  Oriental  prodigality  of  invention,  the  graceful  scholar- 
ip,  the  deUcate  apprehension  of  natural  beauty,  the  tGuderuess  of 
timent^  the  mastery  of  musical  diction  discernible  iu  almost 
sveiy  tale,  and  the  rarer  but  striking  evidences  of  moral  insight  and 
dramatic  power.  Though  his  subjects  have  been  selected  from 
Greek,  Norse,  and  Persian  sources  which  have  been  already  well 
rattsacked^  there  is  none  that  greets  us  as  a  famiUar  story,  none  in 
which  the  pictorial  tracery  is  not  newly  designed  and  freshly 
coloured.  In  some  cases  the  outline  may  be  assumed  original.  How 
much,  if  any,  of  '*  The  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon/'- 
for  instance,  is  legendary  we  know  not.  The  tale,  at  all  events,  is 
nently  characteristic  of  the  Norse  imagination,  and  if  not  founded 
n  one  of  its  native  products,  attests  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Morris 
has  become  imbued  with  its  genius.  Tlie  incidents  of  the  narrative, 
especially  the  hero's  fii^t  vision  of  his  Fairy-love,  as  she  dances  and 
angs  at  dawn  on  the  meadow  with  her  sisters,  holding  in  her  hand 
the  doffed  swan-skin,  which  is  her  eai-thly  disguise,  are  exquisite  in 
their  simplicity  and  grace.  "The  Man  born  to  be  Iving^is  a  scarcely 
lesa  admirable  example  of  pure  narrative.  In  the  homeliness  of  the 
detail  the  essential  life-likeness  of  tbo  description  consists,  but  the 
principle  of  selection  adopted  avoids  the  errors  into  which  Dutch  ait 
fell  by  over-realism.  In  both  these  poems  skilful  management  of 
^  the  eight-syllable  couplet  lends  an  added  charm  to  the  diction.  We 
^Hteay  take,  as  a  typical  specimen,  a  passage  from  the  latter,  which 
^^BOmbLues  these  features  in  a  single  picture : — 
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*'  80  long'  he  rode  lie  drew  ani^h 
A  mill  upon  tlie  river's  brim. 
That  seemed  a  goodly  place  to  him, 
For  o*or  the  oily  smooth  mill-head 
There  hnug  the  apples  growing  red, 
AbiI  many  an  ancient  apple-tree 
Within  the  orchard  could  he  Be«, 
"While  the  smooth  mill  walla  white  and  black 
Shook  to  the  great  wheels'  measured  clock, 
And  grumble  of  the  gear  within  \ 
While  o'er  the  roof  that  dulled  that  din 
The  doves  »at  crooning  hall  the  day. 
And  round  the  half-cut  stack  of  hay 
The  sparrows  fluttered  twittering/* 

A  different  picture  from  "The  Doom  of  King  Acrisius"  illustrates 
the  same  mode  of  treatment  applied  to  strict  landscape  : — 

**  Now  underneath  the  Boarped  olififd  of  the  bay 
Prom  horn  to  horn  a  belt  of  aaud  there  lay, 
Past  lessiening  as  the  flood- tide  swallowed  it  \ 
JThere  all  about  did  the  8ea-§ wallows  flit» 
And  from  the  black  rocks  yellow  hawks  flew  down, 
And  cormorants  Sshcd  amidst  the  searweed  brown, 
Or  on  the  low  rocks  nigh  unto  the  sea, 
While  over  all  the  fresh  wiud  merrily 
Blew  from  the  sea,  and  o'er  the  pale  blue  sky 
Thin  clouds  were  stretched  the  way  the  wind  went  by/* 

The  treatment  of  classical  subjects  approaches  the  mediaeval  rather 
than  the  modem  point  of  view,  in  keeping  with  the  period  at  w  hich 
the  narrators  are  sirpposed  to  live,  Throiif^hout  the  work,  indeed,  the 
writer  shews  that  thorough  familiarity  with  mediaeval  thought  and 
feeling  of  which  his  early  studies  were  the  finst- fruit.  An  excellent 
instance  of  this  is  the  reason  which  the  suh-prior  Adrian  (in  "  The 
Man  bom  to  bo  King '')  assigns  for  ringing  tlie  lost-bell  when  tra- 
velling through  an  unpeopled  district  to  administer  absolution  to 
dying  communicant : — 

"  I  took  hetween  mine  handi  the  LoTd» 
And  bade  the  hoy  bear  forth  the  bell. 
For  thoug'b  few  folk  were  there  to  tell 
Who  passed  that  way^  natheleiis  I  trow 
The  beasts  were  glad  that  news  to  know/' 

The  realization  in  the  following  passage  of  a  scene  in 
during  the  palmy  days  of  monastic  rule  is  very  life-like  : — 

"  Above  the  green  and  unbumt  fen 
The  little  housca  of  an  English  town , 
Croes-timbered,  thatched  with  feu-reeda  coarse  and  brown, 
And  high  o'er  these,  three  gables,  great  and  fair. 
That  slender  rods  of  columns  do  upbear 
Over  the  minster  doorg,  and  imi^gery 
Of  kings,  and  Rowers  no  summer  field  doth  see. 
Wrought  on  those  gables.    Yea,  I  heard  withal, 
In  the  freah  morning  air,  the  trowels  fall 
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Upon  the  fltone,  a  tkin  noise  far  away  j 

For  high  up  wrought  the  masons  on  that  daj. 

Since  to  the  monka  that  houB^o  seemed  scarcely  well 

Till  they  had  set  a  spire  or  pinBacla 

Each  side  the  great  porch.'' 

extracts  made   from  "Ja&on**  have  so  well    attested  Mr. 

P^oms*s  skill  in  reproducing  the  life  of  ancient  Greece,  that  we  need 

p:iot   add    much    to  them.     We   may   instance   the   description   of 

Jthenobcea  and  her  maidens  spinning  in  the  fountained  court  of 

je  palace   as   specially  pictorial,   but   it   is   too   long  for  citation. 

iBellerophoD  in  Argos/*  Part  IV.,  pp.  110-111),    In  the  **  Ring  given 

I  Venus,'*  there  is  a  night-procession  of  the  Pagan  deities  w4iich 

would  furnish  an  impressive  theme  to  such  a  painter  as  Mr.  Leighton, 

Tbefigiiie  of  the  disguised  Apollo  at  the  court  of  Adnietus  might  in 

ke  manner  be  commended  to  such  a  sculptor  as  Mr,  St-orj^ : — 

For  moms  there  were  when  he  the  roan  would  meet, 

Hid  hair  wreathed  round  with  bay  and  bloeaoms  sweet, 

Gacing  distraog:ht  into  the  brightening  east, 

Kor  taking  heed  of  cither  man  or  beafit, 

Or  any  thing  that  was  upon  the  earth  ; 

Or  sometimes  midst  the  hottest  of  the  mirth, 

Within  the  King's  hall,  wouJd  he  seem  to  wake 

As  from  a  dream,  and  bis  ntringod  tortoise  take, 

And  strike  the  chords  unbidden,  tiU  the  haU 

Filled  with  the  glorious  sonnd  from  wall  to  waU, 

Trembled  and  ^eemiMl  as  it  would  melt  away. 

And  sunken  down  the  faces  weeping  lay, 

That  ere  while  laughed  the  loudest ;  only  he 

Stood  upright,  looking  forward  steadily 

With  sparkling  eyes  as  one  who  cannot  weep, 

Until  the  stonn  of  music  sank  to  sleep/ ' 

{''Tlu  Love  o/Akiiiig.") 

The  feeling  for  landscape  evinced  in  the  extracts  already  given 
I  shown  to  better  advantage  in  this  home-sketch  i — 

**  Across  the  gap  made  by  our  KngUah  hindSp 
Amidst  the  Romans'  handiwork,  behold 
Far  off  the  long-roofed  church  ;  the  shepherd  binds 
The  withy  round  the  hurdles  of  his  fold  ; 
Down  in  the  foss  the  river  fed  of  old. 
That  through  loug  lapse  of  time  has  grown  to  be 
The  little  gnu^y  valley  that  you  see. 
Beat  here  awhile,  not  yet  the  eve  is  atill. 
The  bees  are  wandering  yet,  and  you  may  hear 
The  barley  mowers  on  the  trenched  hill, 
The  sheep-bells,  and  the  restless  changing  weir, 
AU  little  sounds  made  musioal  and  olear 
Beneath  the  Bky  that  burning  August  gives, 
miile  yet  the  thought  of  glorious  Summer  lives/' 

The  tender  melancholy  which,  in  spite  of  its  morbid  excess,  consti^ 
tuies  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  Mr,  Morris's  gifts,  makes  itself 
^  in  the  following  passages  ; — 
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"  Two  gates  unto  the  road  of  life  there  are, 
And  to  the  happj  youth  both  seem  afar, 
Both  seem  afar,  so  far  the  past  one  seems, 
The  gate  of  birth,  made  dim  with  many  dreamp, 
Bright  with  remembered  hopes,  beset  with  flowers ; 
So  far  it  seems  he  cannot  oount  the  hours 
That  to  this  midway  path  have  led  him  on, 
Where  every  joy  of  life  now  seemeth  won — 
So  far,  he  thinks  not  of  the  other  gate, 
Within  whose  shade  the  ghosts  of  dead  hopes  wait 
To  call  upon  him  as  he  draws  anear, 
Despoiled,  alone,  and  dull  with  many  a  fear, 
Where  is  thy  work  ?  how  little  thou  hast  done. 
Where  are  thy  friends,  why  art  thou  so  alone  7 " 

The  declining  years  of  the  Wanderers  form  the  subject  of  this 
amile : — 

"  Therefore  their  latter  journey  to  the  grave 
Was  like  those  days  of  later  autumn-tide, 
When  he  who  in  some  town  may  chanoe  to  Ude 
Opens  the  window  for  the  balmy  air. 
And  seeing  the  golden  hazy  sky  so  fair 
And  from  some  city-garden  hearing  still 
The  wheeling  rooks  the  air  with  music  fill. 
Sweet  hopeful  music,  thinketh,— Is  this  spring. 
Surely  the  year  can  scarce  be  perishing  ? 
But  then  he  leaves  the  clamour  of  the  town. 
And  sees  the  withered  scanty  leaves  fall  down  ; 
The  half -ploughed  field,  the  flowerless  garden-plot. 
The  dark  full  stream  by  summer  long  forgot, 
The  tangled  hedges  where,  relaxed  and  dead, 
The  twining  plants  their  withered  berries  shed. 
And  feels  therewith  the  treachery  of  the  sun. 
And  knows  the  pleasant  time  is  well-nigh  done." 

Of  the  many  examples  of  pathos  in  which  the  poem  abounds,  we 
should  select,  if  space  permitted,  the  soliloquy  of  Medusa  in  "The 
Doom  of  King  Acrisius,"  and  the  farewell  speech  of  Alccstis  as  the 
finest.  There  is  a  touching  tenderness  in  the  words  of  Andromeda 
to  Perseus,  when  in  the  midst  of  their  loving  colloquy  she  sees  the 
monster  approaching : — 

"  Look  seaward  and  behold  !  my  death  draws  nigh  ; 
Not  thine — not  thine ;  biit  kiss  mo  ere  I  die  ; 
Alas  I  how  many  things  I  had  to  tell, 
For  certainly  I  should  have  loved  thee  weU." 

The  mastery  of  musical  language  which  Mr.  Morris  shews  will 
scarcely  need  further  proof.  The  adroit  use  of  archaisms  is  not 
carried  beyond  the  legitimate  limits  observed  in  "  Jason.**  Though 
for  the  most  part  his  diction  keeps  a  Uniform  sobriety  of  colour,  and 
lacks  the  jewelled  phrases  with  which  Keats  and  Mr.  Tennyson 
enrich  their  narrative,  it  abounds  in  characteristic  epithets,  such  as 
"  the  brown  bird,'*  for  the  nightingale,  "  the  pink-foot  dove,"  &c., 
which,   like   Homer,   he   repeats  continually  without  feat  that  his 
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hearers  will  be  tired.  The  variety  of  metres  employed  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  however,  greatly  assists  our  enjoyment  An 
adaptation  of  settivia  rima,  which  is  a  favourite  with  him^  is  new, 
we  think,  to  English  verse,  and  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  its 
resources. 

Of  the  rarer  and  higher  merits  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
writers  moral  insight  may  be^t  appear  in  the  reflections  severally 
ascribed  to  the  unscrupulous,  sensual  Stheuobcea  and  the  honourable, 
chaste  Bellerophon,  after  the  scene  wherein  he  has  resisted  her 
allurements.  The  temptress  perceives  that  she  must  change  her 
t&ctics : — 

*•  I  know  not  good  and  ill,  but  yet  throug-h  all 
Know  that  the  gods  a  juat  man  him  would  call ; 
N»7,  and  I  knew  it  when  I  saw  him  first, 
And  in  my  heart  sprang-  np  that  glorious  thint  ; 
And  fthonld  he,  not  being  ba&e,  jield  middenlj, 
And  as  the  basest  man«  not  loving  me. 
Take  all  I  gave  him,  and  cast  all  hi»  life 
Into  a  tangled  and  dishonoured  strife  7 
Nay,  it  oonld  never  be  ;  but  now  indeed 
Somewhat  with  pity  of  me  his  heart  may  bleed, 
Binoe  he  is  good,  and  he  shall  think  of  me  ,     .    .    . 
Nor  ahall  my  next  speech  to  him  be  ao  vain/' 

BeUerophon,  on  his  part,  leaves  her  with  the  sense  that  to  have 
ken  even  tempted  constitutes  an  injury  to  his  master,  her 
husband : — 

"  Shamed  he  felt* 

E*en  as  a  just  maa  who  in  sleep  hath  dealt 

Unjustly;* 

The  dramatic  power  visible  in  the  contrast  of  these  two  characters 

is  exhibited  throughout  the  work  in  the  only  form  admissible  to 

Odrrative  poetry,  that  of  incisive  and  vigorous  portraiture.     "The 

Lovers  of  Gudrun/*  a  rendenng  of  one  of  the  finest  Icelandic  legends, 

is  a  marked  example  of  this  ;  but  the  poem  must  be  read  as  a  whole 

in  order  to  apprehend  its  force.     We  can   only  select   one   scene, 

Trlicrein  Thorgerd,   the   aged    mother    of    the    murdered    Kiartan, 

fouses  her  surviving  sons  to  avenge  his  death.     The  period  is  just 

subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  where, 

though  welcomed  by  the  young,  it  has  obtained  the  bare  assent  of 

the  elder  generation.     The  family  are  assembled  at  the  board,  and 

Jthe  memory  of  the  dead  has  been  pledged  in  silence,  when  the  eyes 

I  all  present  meet 

"  Grey  Thorg^rd's  smile 
Soomf  ul  and  fierce^  who  therewithii  roe©  up 
And  laid  her  himd  upon  a  silver  cup, 
And  drew  from  out  her  oloak  a  jewelled  iwordi 
And  cast  it  ringing  on  the  oaken  boafd, 
And  o'€r  the  hall's  noiae  high  her  olesr  voioc  ahrilled  ; 

J  If  the  old  gods  by  Chmt  and  mass  aru  killed 
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Or  driven  away,  yet  am  I  left  lehind. 

Daughter  of  Eg^ll,  and  with  such  a  mind 

Ab  Egil  had  ;  wherefore  if  Aea  Thor 

Has  nerer  lived,  and  there  are  men  no  more 

Within  the  land,  yet  bj  this  king's  gift  here,  "* 

And  by  thia  cup  Thor  owned  once,  do  I  swear 

That  tiie  false  foster-brother  shall  be  slain 

Before  three  summers  hare  come  ronnd  again. 

If  but  my  hand  must  bring  him  to  his  end  !'  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  into  a  smaller  compass  the  linea- 
nicnts  of  that  stem  type  of  wonianhood  which  was  fashioned  by  the 
cult  of  Odin,  and  supplied  fit  wives  and  mothers  to  the  ruthless  Sea- 
kings. 

Of  all  dramatic  passages  in  the  work,  however,  we  are  most 
impressed  bj  the  last  interview  between  Paris  and  jEnone,  abready 
mentioned.  In  the  scorn  of  his  cowardice  and  treachery^  which 
uplifts  her  to  the  dignity  of  a  Nemesis,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
by  which,  ere  the  penalty  is  inflicted,  she  is  melted  again  into 
womanly  tenderness,  there  are  the  elements  of  high  tragedy: — 

"  *  Hearken  I*  she  said, 
'  Death  is  aiiear  thc^e  ;  is  then  death  so  ill 
With  me  anigh  thee— sinoe  Troy  ia  as  dead. 
Ere  many  tidcia  the  Xanthua'  mouth  shall  fill. 
And  thou  art  reft  of  her  that  harmed  me  still, 
Whatso  may  change — eh  all  I  heal  thi^e  for  this, 
That  them  laay'st  die  more  mtwi  for  her  last  kiss  ?    ,    .    / 
,     .     *     Trembling  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 
Although  self-loathing  and  strange  hate  did  tear 
His  heart  that  Death  made  cold  e'en  as  he  tfald, 
*  Whatso  thou  wilt  shaU  be  remembered  ; 
Whateo  thou  wilt,  O  love,  shall  be  forgot,^ — 
It  may  be  I  ehaU  love  thee  as  of  old  \  * 
As  thunder  laughs  she  laughed^ — *  Nay  touch  me  not  I 
Touch  me  not,  fool !)'  she  cried,  *Thoa  grow  "at  a-cold, 
And  I  am  Death,  Death,  Death  I —the  tale  ia  told 
Of  all  thy  days  !  of  all  those  joyous  days 
When  thinking  nought  of  me  thou  gameredat  praise.     .     .    - 
Nay,  apeak  not ;  think  not  of  me  !  think  of  her 
Who  made  me  this  ;  and  back  unto  her  weijii, 
L^st  her  lot,  too,  should  be  yet  heavier  I 
I  will  depart  for  fe^r  thou  diest  here. 
Lest  I  should  see  thy  wo<iful  ghost  forlorn 
Here  -wandering  ever  *twixt  the  night  and  morn. 
— O  heajt  grown  wise,  wilt  thou  not  let  me  go  ? 
Will  ye  be  never  satisfied,  O  eyes, 
With  gaxing  on  my  miflery  and  my  woo  ? 
O  fooHj^h,  quivering  heart,  now  grown  so  wise, 
WTiat  folly  is  it  that  from  out  thee  cries 
To  be  all  close  to  him  once  more,  onoe  more 
Ere  yet  the  dark  stream  oleaveth  shore  from  shore,*    ,     ,     , 
A  little  whUe  she  stood,  and  epake  no  word, 
But  hung  above  him,  with  whit©  heaving  breast. 
And  moaning  still,  as  moans  the  grey-winged  bird 
In  autumn-tide  o'er  his  forgotten  nest  \ 
And  then  hex  bauds  about  her  throat  she  presset^I, 
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Ab  thongfa  to  ketf^p  a  cry  back,  then  stooped  down 
And  set  her  face  to  his^  wtile  spako  lier  moan  ; 
*  O  love,  O  cherished  more  than  I  can  telJ, 
Through  years  of  woe,  0  lore,  my  life  and  bone, 
My  joy  and  grief ,  farewell,  farewell,  foreweU  I 
FoTgetfulnesa  of  grief  J  jet  may  gain  ; 
In  Bome  wise  may  come  ending  to  my  pain  ; 
It  may  be  yet  the  gods  will  have  me  glad  ! 
Yet,  love,  I  woiUd  Uiat  thee  and  pain  I  had. 
ALaSj  it  may  not  be.  it  mnj  not  be.     .    .    *     . 
Yet  would,  O  loTCi  with  tliee  I  might  abide. 
Now,  now  that  restful  death  ia  drawing  nigh — 
Farewell,  farewell,  how  good  it  is  to  die  ! '  " 

These  artistic  merits  are  undoubtedly  balanced  by  corresponding 

-defects,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Mon-is  will  hereafter  see  reason 

€x)  remedy.     The  one  most  easily  remediable  is  his  dififusenesy  of 

style.     This  was  perceptible  in  "  Jason/'  but  the  habit  has  since 

grown  upon  him,  and  in  a  work  of  greater  length  is  proportionately 

^orse.     In  such  a  description  as  the  following  it  is  exaggerated  to 

the  verge  of  tautology : — 


**  A  pcemly  man  and  fair, 
Ko  more  a  youth,  but  hearing^  not  the  load 
Of  many  years  ;  he  might  have  seen  the  wear 
01  thirty  aummera." 


P  Elsewhere  it  takes  the  furm  of  irrelevant  suggestion,  and  answers 
I  to  what  in  painting  would  be  called  scattering  of  light  A  pretty 
I       comparison  of  the  mingled  voices  of  an  applaudiug  audience  to  the 

lioisy  twittering  of  a  bird's  nest  at  dawn  is  thus  spoilt  by  the  inti'o- 

<liiction  of  a  superfluous  idea  : — 

^  And  with  a  aweet  Bound  was  the  hall  fulfilled, 
E'en  Eke  the  noi^e  Ih^it  from  the  thin  woods'  aide 
Swims  through  tho  dawning  day  at  April-tide, 
Across  the  speckled  eggs*  when  from  the  brown 
Soft  feathers  glittering  eyes  are  looking  down 
Over  the  dewy  meada,  too  fresh  and  fair  ^ 
For  aught  but  lovdff  feet  to  ttfander  there.'* 

It  is  probably  owing  to  deficient  concentration  that  Mr.  Morris, 
Qsually  80  lucid,  now  and  then  becomes  obscure  ;  unlike  must  poets, 
who  generally  err  in  this  respect  from  excess  of  terseness.  His 
facility  of  expression  is  so  great,  and  his  fancy  so  active  in  sugges- 
tion, that  he  strays  at  times  into  a  maze  of  thought  where  the  thread 
is  lost.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  instances,  but  they  will  be 
readily  found. 

Other  faults  equally  remediable  are  his  liabitual  inaccuracy  of 
accentuation,  an  occasional  tendency  to  overload  his  epithet^  as  in 
the  line, — 

"  Bnt  the  sad,  dying,  autumn  field  flowera  fair,** 
to  ejuiggerate  what  has  before  been  roted   as  a  Chaucerian 
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reminiscence,  the  repetition  of  favourite  idioms,  such  as  "  'twixt  kiss 
and  kiss,"  *'this  and  that,"  &c. ;  a  mannerism  agreeable  enough  in  a 
new  writer,  but  apt  to  grow  tiresome  when  it  becomes  inveterate. 

The  only  other  defect  we  shall  notice  constitutes  an  essential 
difference  between  him  and  his  master,  Chaucer,  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  humour.  If  congenital,  we  need  not  waste  words  in 
deploring  it,  but  if,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Morris  possesses  the 
gift  and  designedly  withholds  the  exhibition  of  it,  the  error  of  judg- 
ment seems  to  us  lamentable.  Oppressed  by  the  poet's  overshadowing 
gloom,  and  never  suffered  by  the  most  cheerful  of  his  narratoi*s  to 
transcend  the  bounds  of  a  gentle  satisfaction,  how  greatly  would  the 
reader  be  relieved  to  hear  once  and  again  the  genial  voice  and  jolly 
laugh  of  "  Oure  Hoste,"  or  "  The  Nonnes  Preste  ! "  It  is  strange 
enough  that  a  disciple  so  observant  of  his  master's  least  peculiarities 
(such,  cgr.,  as  the  preference  for  grey-eyed  heroines)  should  neglect  to 
follow  his  lead  in  a  matter  of  capital  importance. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  faults  of  commission  and  omission, 
however,  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  is  a  work  of  which  our  generation 
may  well  be  proud.  Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  its  drift,  it  is 
dignified  by  seriousness  of  purpose  ;  amid  copious  variety  it  preserves 
a  unity  of  structure,  and  bears  throughout  the  honourable  stamp  of 
artistic  craftsmanship. 

"Love  is  Enough,"  Mr.  Morris's  latest  poem,  will  not  rank,  we 
think,  among  his  highest  efforts.  The  adaptation  to  modern  taste  of 
a  mediaeval  "  Morality  "  has  been  an  experiment  of  which  the  result 
does  not  tempt  us  to  desire  a  repetition.  The  dramatic  form  lacks 
its  raison  cVetre  when  there  is  no  action  to  support,  and  an  abstract 
personage  such  as  Love  is  apt  to  talk  too  metaphysically  to  be 
readily  intelligible  to  a  concrete  audience.  The  sing-song  monotony 
of  the  dactylic  measure,  and  the  cloying  alliteration  of  the  language 
combine  to  produce  an  effect  of  weakness  which  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  poem.  The  motive  is 
similar  to  that  of  Shelley's  "  Alastor,"  and  elaborates  an  idea  which 
runs  through  several  tales  in  "  The  Eai'thly  Paradise."  Pharamond, 
the  hero,  is  indeed  represented  to  us  as  having  been  in  former  years 
a  pattern-king,  undaunted  in  adversity,  unspoilt  by  prosperity, — a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  field,  a  wise  judge  on  the  throne.  But  we  only 
see  him  as  the  slave  of  phantasy,  haunted  by  dreams  of  an  ideal  love 
which  benumb  his  energies  and  destroy  his  peace.  Faint  i^dth  the 
sickness  of  hope  deferred,  he  deserts  his  people  without  explanation 
or  misgiving,  and  attended  by  one  faithful  follower,  wanders  over 
land  and  sea,  endm-ing  gi'ievous  perils,  until  he  realizes  in  a  lowly 
maiden  the  fair  enchantress  of  his  visions.  He  returns  home  to  find 
his  throne  occupied  and  his  people's  affections  estranged.  After 
some  unreasonable  surprise  at  their  ingratitude,  and  a  few  cynical 
reflections  upon  the  usurper,  he   abdicates   without   a  pang,  and 
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cheerfully  retires  to  love  and  obscurity.  A  hero  of  this  calibre  may 
excite  s^Miipatby,  but  scarcely  admiration.  Azalais,  his  love,  is  a 
dimly-defined  conception.  She  appears  but  once,  to  fall  instantly  in 
love  with  the  sleeping  stranger,  and  accept  without  scruple  or  inquiry 
the  recognition  with  which  he  greets  her  on  waking.  The  only 
natural  chai-acter  in  the  "  Morality*'  is  the  henchman  Oliver,  whose 
unquestioning  devotion  to  his  master  is  trutl^fully,  if  not  very 
originally^  poiirtrayed.  '*  Love,"  who  between  each  scene  appears 
before  the  curtain  in  an  emblematic  disguise,  and  whoso  ministers 
are  supposed  to  chaunt  the  lyrical  interludes  that  follow,  partakes 
too  mnch  of  that  emasculated,  sickly  type  witli  which  Mr  Simeon 
Solomon*s  designs  have  made  us  familiar,  to  inspire  reverence, 
Tlie  vein  of  symbolic  sentiment  which  pervades  the  lyrics  is  pre- 
sented at  its  best  in  the  folio wiucj  stanza  : — 


**  liOve  is  enongh  :  ho,  ye  who  seek  Ba^nug-, 
60  no  further ;  come  hither,  there  have  been  who  have  found  it, 
And  these  know  the  Htiuso  of  Fulfilment  of  CraTing, 
These  know  the  Cup  with  the  rosea  around  it ; 
'niese  know  the  World  *s  W^oand,  and  the  balm  thut  hnth  bound  it  ; 
Ciy  m^  the  World  heedeth  not,  *  Loto,  lead  xi«  home  I  *  '* 

ough  the  mode  of  its  presentment  is  open  to  these  objections, 
the  drift  of  the  MoraUt}'  ia  quite  unexceptionable.  That  Love  id  the 
law  of  life,  tho  only  worthy  end  of  existence,  a  certain  solace  for  this 
world,  and  even,  as  one  piissage  seems  to  hint,  a  t- round  of  hope  for 
aaotber,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  is  the  poet's  genuine  conviction. 
The  universality  of  love's  dominion  is  gracefully  t^^^fi^*!  ^y  exlii- 
bitijsg  its  influence  over  three  couples  of  unequal  rank,  a  newly 
wedded  Emperor  aiul  Empress,  in  whose  honour  the  Morahty  is 
played,  the  actor  and  actreas  who  fill  the  lea«-ling  parts,  and  a 
rustic  pair,  selected  from  the  throng  of  spectators.  The  simple, 
tender  convei*se  of  the  latter  is  full  of  charm,  and  one  of  the  iew 
finished  pictures  of  the  poem  is  the  description  which  the  young 
wife  gives  of  the  peaceful  home^  to  which  al*ter  tbe  play  is  over  she 
is  longing  to  return  : — 


"  E'en  now  meBeema  the  cows  ore  come 
Unto  the  grey  gates  of  oiir  home, 
And  low  to  hear  the  milking'pail ; 
The  peacock  spreads  abroad  hb  toiL 
Against  the  sun,  as  down  the  lane 
The  milkmaids  pass  the  moveless  wain^ 
And  stable  door  where  the  roan  team 
An  hour  ago  began  to  dream 
Over  the  dusty  oate/  * 

KothxDg  that  Mr.  Morris  writes  is  lacking  in. grace,  and  here  and 
l^lliefG  will  be  found  an  exquisitely  musical  line,  such  bb 

**  Till  her  haUofwed  eyes  drew  me  a  spaoe  into  heaven/' 
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which  makes  amends  for  many  a  harsh  one;  and  a  vignette  such 
.as  this, 

**  Lo  1  here  oomes  the  snn  o*er  the  tops  of  the  mountams, 
And  she  with  his  light  in  her  hair  comes  before  him, 
As  solemn  and  fair  as  the  dawn  of  the  May-tide 
On  some  isle  of  mid-ooean  when  all  winds  are  sleeping ; " 

\vhich  redeems  many  pages  of  monotonous  sentiment.  The  weakness 
and  strength  of  the  poem,  in  brief,  are  well  summed  up  in  the  closing 
words  with  which  *'Love"  preludes  the  enti-ance  of  the  human 
actors : — 

**  Rather  caught  up  at  hazard  is  the  pipe, 
That  mixed  with  scent  of  roses  over-ripe. 
And  mnrmnr  of  the  summer  afternoon, 
May  charm  you  somewhat  with  its  wavering  tune 
*Twixt  joy  and  sadness  :  whatsoe'er  it  saith, 
I  know  at  least  there  breathes  through  it  my  breath." 

Mr.  Morris,  we  may  hope,  has  a  long  career  before  him.  Though 
lie  cannot  take  rank  as  an  original  force,  he  has  shown  a  capacity  of 
growth  as  an  artist  which  entitles  his  generation  to  form  larger 
^expectations  of  him.  One  expectation  his  latest  poem  gives  us 
reason  to  think  he  may  ere  long  fulfil,  by  attaining  to  something  like 
spiritual  confidence.  Return  to  his  early  stand-point  of  unconscious 
serenity  is  plainly  impossible,  but,  like  the  poet  whose  mental 
progress  we  recently  endeavoured  to  delineate,*  he  may,  by  the  very 
a.gency  of  self-consciousness,  rough-hew  a  path  from  scepticism  to 
^conviction  which,  though  falling  far  short  of  orthodoxy,  may  possess 
^1  the  security  of  faith. 

Henry  G.  Hewlett. 

♦  GoiiTEMPOSABY  Eevibw,  Sept,  1874. 


MAN  TRANS-CORPOREAL, 

THE   SXTBSTA^CE    RATHER    THAN    THE    SHADOW   OF   THK 
MERE   MATERIAL    MAN. 


*'  nunc  part  0/  my  juAifoM^pAy  f«  turn  Ofcoy/hw* 
mriout  tkougfOM  n^ien  they  lie  be/art  me^'* 

BouTBBY  :  Tht  Doetor 


IS  man  what  he  seems  to  be  at  first  sight,  body  and  little  if  any- 
thing else,  or  in  he  more,  much  more,  than  this  ?  Has  he  to 
be  regarded  from  an  Aristotelian  or  from  a  Platonic  point  of 
riew  ?*  In  the  present  mat ter-ot -fact  days,  when  Aristotelianiam  is 
80  mnch  in  the  a^scendant,  little  heed,  I  fear,  is  likely  to  be  paid  to 
Plato,  and  less  still  to  S*  Paul  and  others  whose  claim  to  reverent 
attention  is  even  greater  than  tliat  of  Plato  ;  and  it  grieves  me  that 
;  should  be  so.  for,  in  truth,  it  is  not  with  those  who  are  content  to 
rlook  at  man  through  the  eyes  of  Aristotle  that  I  find  myself  in 
company. 

To   Aristotle   the  things  of  sense   are   in  eveiy^  way  real     Any 

fSQch  thing,  his  own  body  for  instance,  he  regards  as  a  compound 

nia^le  up  of  ^Atj,  matter,  and  t'thos,  form,  the  latter  being  the  true 

iibstance,   the   constituent   element,    the   formative   principle,  the 

[lergy  by  which  the  thing  is  produced  and  constituted  and  actual- 

With  the  exception  of  mind,  vovs,   which  is  regarded  as  a 

*  "Ereiy  niftii  U  bom  an  Aristotelian  or  a  Platonifit"    80  wrote  Samuel  Taylor 

Q(teidge,  axid  so  also  wrote  Frederick  von  ScMe^el,  the  one,  it  may  he,  repeafemg- 

nwittuigly  the  remark  of  the  other.    Jloreover,  Mr.  Erskine.  of  Linlathen,  Baid 

to  the  same  effect  in  n  conyerftatlou  I  had  with  him  not  long-  before  his 

oonveiBataon  to  which  I  shall  alwi^a  look  back  with  aatisf action  as  a 

\  paasBge  in  mj  own  life. 
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manifestation  of  pure  cidos  peculiar  to  mao,  all  the  varied  phases 
of  life  belonging  to  man  in  common  with  plants  and  animals  are 
held  to  have,  in  great  part  at  least,  a  material  basis,  to  be  bodily 
functions.  Let  the  body  of  man  die,  and  all  the  life  belonging  to  it 
dies  also,  except  mind,  vovs,  which  is  supposed  to  join  the  body  some- 
time before  birth,  and  to  take  leave  of  the  body  at  death,  and  which, 
as  pure  ciSoy,  is  indestructible.  Aristotle,  however,  does  not  concern 
himself  so  much  with  the  life  belonging  to  pure  ctJoy,  whether 
manifested  in  human  mind,  or  in  the  First  Cause,  as  with  the  life 
which  has  to  do  with  the  body  made  up  partly  of  v\f\  and  partly  of 
■ciSos — with  that  life,  in  short,  of  which,  as  being  more  or  less 
connected  with  vAry,  it  is  right  to  say  that,  in  part  at  least,  it  has  a 
material  basis.  He  supposes  the  First  Cause  to  be  purest  ctdo;, 
and  therefore  life  in  a  pre-eminent  sense ;  but  he  shuts  out  man 
from  this  source  of  life  by  making  the  First  Cause,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  extra-mundane  :  and  he  is  content  to  trace  the  life  of  man 
to  the  joint  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  body.  Nay,  it  is 
scarcely  unfair  to  say  that  he  is  more  content  to  refer  this  life  to  the 
vki\  entering  into  the  constitution  of  the  body  than  to  the  ctSoy, 
and  that  he  now  and  then  seems  to  confound  these  two  elements,  by 
speaking  of  i\r\  as  if  it  were  all  but  actually  clSos,  and  of  elSos  as  if 
it  might  be  so  far  materialized  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
senses.  In  a  word,  man,  from  an  Aristotelian  point  of  view,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  being  with  whom  the  First  Cause  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  who  owes  obedience  only  to  the  laws  of  nature — a  being  who  at 
most  is  not  much  more  than  mere  body,  and  whose  body  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  in  that  it  may  be  the  product  of  a  law  of  development 
by  which  inorganic  matter  has  been  gradually  made  to  shape  itself, 
through  various  lower  forms  of  being,  perhaps  even  through  woman> 
into  man. 

The  views  of  Plato  are  in  every  way  opposed  to  these.  Aristotle  re- 
gards the  things  of  sense  as  being  really  what  they  seem  to  be  : 
Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  them  as  mere  phantoms,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  derive  reality  from  things  transcending  sense,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Ihiaiy  ideas,  the  things  of  sense  beings 
in  fact,  only  copies  or  adumbrations  of  these  ideas — a  view  according 
to  which  the  world  of  appearances,  the  material  world,  holds  from  the 
ideal  world  that  shines  through  it  "  its  entire  existence  in  fee."  Every- 
where,  moreover,  Plato  is  bent  on  recognizing  a  principle  of  unity  in 
multiety  and  of  multiety  in  unity,  by  which  all  things  are  bound 
together  so  as  to  be  really  and  actually  one,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  also  with  a  Divine  Being  who  is  at  once  the  true  centre  of 
unity  and  the  only  source  of  being — who  is  also  not  merely  that 
which  is  divine,  but  divinity  personified,  not  merely  to  Oelov,  but 
6  debs.  **  When,"  says  Maurice,  "  we  use  personal  language  to  des- 
cribe the  God  of  whom  Plato  speaks,  we  feel  that  we  are  using  that 
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ttiiU  best  with  his  feelings  and  principles,  even  tliongli,  through 
leteMAOe  or  ignorance,  he  forbears  to  use  it  himself.  When  we  nse 
penonal  language  to  describe  the  deity  of  Aiistotle,  we  feel  that  it  is 
improper  and  unsuitable,  even  if,  through  deference  to  ordinary 
mdures,  or  the  difficulty  of  inventing  any  other,  he  resorts  to  it  him- 
aolf.  Theology  can  have  no  connexiou  with  the  system  of  Aristotle/* 
On  the  other  hand,  Platonism  has  its  very  basis  in  tlieology.  Indeed, 
Flftto  may  be  described  as  a  devout  tranacendentalist  who  could  very 
well  believe  that  the  gods  might  appear  among  men  as  men,  and  again 
diAppe&r,  and  that  men,  without  any  miracle,  might  undergo  cor* 
Fesponding  changes,  because  he  believed  in  the  material  world  as 
iooietlung  which  was  capable  of  beitig  idealized  or  spiritualized  so  as 
to  be  rapt  away  from  the  senses,  and  in  the  ideal  and  spiritual  world 
as  something  not  unsusceptible  of  that  material  change  by  which  it 
eould  come  within  the  reach  of  the  senses.  Without  being  inconsistent 
withkis  principles  as  a  philosopher,  Plato  could  not  be  other  than  religious 
in  one  way  or  another.  In  all  sincerity,  he  may  have  fulfilled  the  last 
wish  of  Socrates  by  offering  in  person  a  cocJc  to  ALsklepios.  But  not  so 
Ai'ist'Otle,  who  actually  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  atheism,  if 
he  bad  not  escaped  from  Athens  to  Chalcis,  and  remained  there  ever 
after,  even  until  his  death  in  322  B.C.  At  all  events,  believing  wa  be 
did  in  the  subordination  of  the  material  body  to  the  ideal  body — of  the 
ftJftiAoy  to  the  idea,  and  in  the  <loctrine  of  unity,  Plato  could  not  by  any 
pOBsibility  refer  life  in  any  of  its  many  aspects  to  a  material  basis,  or 
believe  that  man  was  less  than  a  being  whose  nature,  in  very  deed, 
was  congenerous  with  that  of  the  Divine  Being, 

Nor  is  a  diflerent  lesson  to  be  found  in  the  pages  which  contain 
what  are  for  me  sacred  utterances.  For  what  is  this  ?  It  is  that 
God  is  all  in  all,  and  that  man  is  the  '*  image  of  God/'  In  God  **  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being/*  "  By  Him  all  things  consist.' 
The  idea  of  unity  is  thus,  without  confusion,  associated  with  that 
of  divemity,  and  the  idea  of  diversity  with  that  of  unity  ;  the 
afliociation  holding  good,  even  as  regards  divinity  itself.  Enough  is 
said,  moreover,  to  make  it  necessary  to  believe  that  there  is  in  man 
that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  a  man  trans-corporeal, 

well  as  a  man  corporeal,  a  body  celestial  and  immortal  ajs  well  as 

,1  body  terrestrial  and  mortal,  the  one  in  every  way  real,  the  otlier 

apparent,  the  one  **  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 

:fem,**  and  '*  present  with  the   Lord  "  ;  the  other  an  earthy  taber- 

burdensome  in  every  sense,  waked,  and  "  absent  from  the  Lord,** 

body  terrestrial  being   something  which  is  to  be,  not  put  ofl', 

by  a  process  of  un-clothing,  but  chtheil-upon,  mortality  lieing 
wlmI  up  iu  life,  death  in  victory.  "For  we  know  that  if  oui* 
eaithly  house  of  this  tabexnacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
Ood,  au  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For 
in  tjbift  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clotluJrvpon  with  our 
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house  which  is  from  heaven,  to  olnj^rripiov  i)yJ^v  to  cf  tApairov  Itt^p^ 
IvaaaOai  i-nnroOovifrts :  if  80  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be 
found  naked,  ci  y€  koI  ivhva'dfjLcvoL,  ov  yvp.Pol  evpc^Tjo-o/xc^a,  For  we 
that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  burdened  :  not  for  that  we 
would  be  unclothed,  but  dothed-upon,  that  mortality  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  of  life,  It!€Mi  ov  OlKofiiu  iKlvaaa^Bat,  dAA*  inivbvfraxr&at^  tra 

KaTaTiO$T}  ra  Otfr}Toi^  vtto  tt/j?  C^^fi^ Therefore  we  are  always 

confident,  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body  we  are 
absent  from  the  Lord  (for  we  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight)  :  we 
are  confident,  I  say,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body, 
and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord/' 

What  then  ?    Is  there  a  way  out  of  these  difficulties  which  may  be 

-made  in  some  measure  passable  ?     No,  I  aay  to  those  who  require  a 

r  road  along  every  stage  of  which  the}^  may  ride  or  drive  luxuriously, 

and  no,  more  emphatically  still,   to  those  who   want  the   speed 

L  and  ease  of  a  railway  for  their  journeying :  yes.  I  say  to  all  who  are 

I  content  with  a  foot-path|  always  ill-made  and  often  not  made  at  all, 

and  who  have  pleasure  in  the  active  use  of  their  limbs.    And  what  I 

have  now  to  do  is  to  try  and  make  good  this  latter  statement  as  best 

I  may  in  the  space  at  my  disposal 

In  setting  about  this  task  I  shall  occupy  myself  chiefly  with  the 
L  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  mind ;  but  I  have  also  some- 
r  thing  to  say  about  body,  of  which  a  part  may  perhaps  be  said  with 
advantage  before  proceeding  further. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  body,  it  is  difficuk 
to  keep  in  the  background  the  phenomena  which  are  supposed  to 
belong  more  exclusively  to  mind.  There  is  in  them  evidently  more  than 
what  is  seen.  The  visible  Ijody  is  certainly  transitory  The  matter 
of  which  it  is  made  is  in  a  state  of  endless  flux.  Matter  is  continually 
passing  from  the  inorganic  world  into  the  organic,  and  from  the 
I  organic  back  again  into  the  inorganic.  No  creature  is  for  long  built 
f  up  of  the  same  material,  and,  in  fiict,  the  same  material  serves 
successively  for  the  building  up  of  countless  creatures.  And  yet 
underlying  this  ceaseless  flux  is  something  abiding,  archetypal, 
spiritual, — something  by  which  these  ever-floating  atoms  are  for  the- 
time  compelled  to  take  upon  themselves  the  l^odily  form  in  which 
they  are  manifested  to  the  senses,^ — something  which  holds  the  same^ 
relation  to  the  ordinary  body  as  that  wliich  is  held  by  the  Platonic  Ihia 
to  the  Platonic  ^IStoAoy,  or  by  the  body  celestial  to  the  body  terrestriaL 
Without  such  something  the  ordinary  body  is  simply  nothing.  Ordinary 
body,  in  short,  must  hold  its  very  existence  in  fee  from  spirit,  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  tliis  conclusion.  Moreover,  the  traces  of 
archetypal  unity  which  arc  everyi^^here  perceptible  in  the  organie 
world  may  be  loukeJ  upon  as  supplying  evidence  to  the  same  effect ; 
for  may  not  these  show  that  the  bodies  of  different  living  creatures 
are  not  things  apart,  as  they  would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  but 
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parts  of  a  connected  whole  which  has  its  real  foundation  in  the  unity 
of  the  Divine  Being?     In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  body  of  which  the  senses  take  cognizance 
is  all  in  al! ;  and,  the  more  the  matter  is  looked  into  in  this  way,  the 
more  it  becomes  evident  that  this  body  is  no  more  than  the  copy  or 
adumbration  of  the  real  body.      Indeed  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  body  terrestrial  may  undergo  a  change  like  that  of  which  Fra 
Angelico  and   Raphael  had   a   vision  when  they  were   inspired   to 
paint  the  trans6guratio!i  of  Christ  in  the  immortal   works   which 
Are   yet  to  be    seen    in  scarcely  diminished   lustre,  the    one    in 
fresco  on  the  cell-wall  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  the 
ether  on  the  canvas  now  in  the  Vatican, — or  like  that  which  was 
exemplified  more  or  less  fully  in  Moses  when  he  had  to  veil  his  counte- 
xiance»  or  in  Elijah  at  the  moment  of  bis  translation,  or  in  Ananias, 
Azarias,  and  Misael  in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  furnace,  or  in  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (when,  perhaps,  it  was  not  upon  the  heads 
merely  that  the  tongues  of  fire  rested),  or  in  Stephen,  when  his  counte- 
nance shone  like  that  of  an  angel,  or  in  the  evangelist  Philip,  when 
he  was  caught  away  from  the  side  of  the  eunuch  and  found  again  at 
Azotus — a  change  which  is  evidently  akin  to  that  which  passed  over 
the  body  of  Christ,  not  only  at  the  transfiguration,  but  also  when  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee,  or  vanished  from  the  angry  crowd 
at  Nazareth,  or  went  about,  now  ^^sible,  now  invisible,  after  the 
resurrection, — a  body  which  might  be  realized  in  fiesh  at  one  moment 
and  rapt  away  from  the  senses  at  the  next,  and  which  has  the  same 
relation  to   the   body   terrestrial  that   the   body   celestial  may  be 
supposed  to  have.     And  to  my  mind  it  is  more  easy  to  entertain  this 
belief  than  to  reject  it 

Passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  mental  phenomena,  it  is  diffi- 
ctiU  to  proceed  far  without  perceiving  that  every  path  of  imiuiiy 
leads  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  has  just  been  indicated 
when  speaking  of  the  phenomena  belonging  to  body,  and  that  the  only 
perplexity  lies  in  the  choice  of  the  path  along  which  it  may  be  wise 
to  plod  in  the  first  instance*  Whether  the  path  chosen  be  this  or 
Umt»  whether  it  lie  through  the  memory,  or  the  imagination,  or  the 
intellect,  or  the  will,  or  the  sympathies,  or  the  religioua  instincts,  or 
the  conviction  of  personal  identity  which  asserts  itself  as  ego,  it 
invariably  leads  away  from  body  to  spirit,  and  from  spirit  to  the 
conception  of  unity  in  the  Divine  Being  ;  and  what  I  would  now  do  is 
to  try  and  in  some  measure  make  good  this  statement  by  wandering 
along  each  of  these  paths  in  turn,  without  any  more  settled  plan 
Ibaii  that  which  arises  out  of  the  order  in  which  I  have  clianced  to 
name  it. 
As  I  reflect  upon  the  phenomena  of  mernory,  I  find  myself  less 
less  disposeti  to  regard  ihern  as  having  their  foundation  in 
mere  brain — as  being  solely  due  to  cerebration. 
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Coleridge,  in  his  *'Biographia  Literaria,"  i^lates  the  cose  of  a  girl 
in  whicli  is  to  be  fouiul  a  very  cogent  proof  that  thera  is  soi      '  "    : 
impeti^hable  in  me mary,  **  This  case,"  he  wri tes,  *' occun*ed  ina  < 
town  in  Grermany  a  year  or  two  bafore  my  arrival  in  Gottingen,  an< 
had  not  then  coaaed  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation. 
youDg  woman  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  noi 
write,  w«ts  *eiEed  with  a  nervous  fever,  duriDg  which,  according  to  thaj 
a^^  mus  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbourly      '     '  t 

b*--  -  .s^essed  with  a  very  learned  devil  She  continued  ira-  y 

tallvin^^  Latin,  Greek,  and  H^ihrew,  in  very  pompous  touea,  and  with! 
most  didtinct  enuuciation.     This  po.ssession  was  rendered  more  pro-! 
bable  by  the  known  iiict  that  she  was  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously! 
advises  the  de\al  to  decline  all  aoquairitance  with  medical  men, 
it  woidd  have  been  more  to  his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  tb^       ' 
in  the  present  in^itance.    The  ca^e  had  attracted  the  particul- 
tion  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  bis  statements  many  eminent 
pi  I     '  '     Ui&  aod  psychologists  vi^itt^d  the  town  and  made  cixiss-| 
e:--  JO  on  the  8pot    Sheets  fidl  other  ravings  were  taken  dow 

from  her  mouth,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  si^tences  coherent  an' 
intelligible  each  lor  itself,  but  with  little  or  no  connection  witl 
each  other.  Of  the&e  a  small  portion  ouly  could  be  traced  to  th 
Bible ;  the  remaindor  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All 
^rick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  unly  had  this  young 
woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  nhe  was  labouring 
under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town  in  which  she  had  been  resident 
for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  solution  presented 
itself*  The  young  physician,  liowever,  determined  Uj  trace  her  past 
life  step  by  step,  for  tlie  patient  herself  was  incapable  of  returniuj 
a  rational  answer.  He  at  length  discovered  the  place  where  li 
paients  had  Uved,  travelled  thither,  foimd  them  dead,  but  an  uncla^ 
sm'viviug,  and  from  him  learnt  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably 
taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  old,  and  had  remained  ™ 
with  him  lor  some  years,  even  until  the  old  man's  death.  Of  this™ 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  notliing  but  that  he  waa  a  very  good  man. 
With  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  trouble,  our  young  medical 
philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  with  him 
as  a  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  eflects.  She  remembered  the 
girl;  related  that  her  venerable  uncle  bad  been  much  too  indulgent, 
and  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  scolded  ;  that  she  was  willing  to  have 
kept  her,  but  that  after  her  patron's  death  the  girl  herself  refused  to 
stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the 
pastor's,  habits,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  soon  obU:iined ; 
for  it  :ippearcd  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom  for  years  to 
walk  up  and  down  a  passage  in  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen 
door  opened,  and  to  read'  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
favourite  books.    A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in  the 
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niece's  poseeseioii.  She  added  that  ho  was  a  very  learned  man,  and 
a  great  Hebraist.  Among  the  books  were  found  a  collGction  of 
Rabbinical  writings,  together  wdth  several  of  tlie  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers  ;  and  the  physician  sticceeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages 
with  those  taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt 
could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
improssiona  made  upon  her  nervous  system." 

**  This  authenticated  caae/'  continues  Coleridge,  "  furaishes  both 
proof  and  instance  that  reliques  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same  order  in  which 
ey  were  originally  impressed,  and  con  tributes  to  make  it  even  pro- 
ble  that  all  thoughts  are  in  themselves  imperishable  ;  and  that  if 
the  intellectual  faculty  should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it 
^v'H  require  only  a  sufficient  and  apportioned  organization — the  kwly 
ilal,  instead  of  the  body  terrcMriul — to  bring  before  every 
human  soul  the  collective  experience  of  its  whole  past  existence. 
And  this — this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment  in  whoso 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded  ]  Yea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  bo  more  probable  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass  away  than  that  a  single  act — ^a  single  thought — 
shall  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of  causes,  to  all  whose 
links,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free-will,  our  only  aljsolute  seij\ 
is  co-cxtensivc  and  co-present.'* 
As  bearing  directly  upon  these  remarks,  De  Quincey  also  writes  :— 
I  ^as  once  told  by  a  near  relative  of  mine  (a  woman  of  masculine 
erstanding  and  unimpeachable  veracity)  that,  having  in  her  child- 
hood fallen  into  a  river,  and  being  on  the  very  yerge  of  death  but 
for  the  assistance  which  reached  her  at  the  last  critical  moment,  she 
then  saw  her  whole  pa^t  life,  clothed  in  its  forgotten  incidents, 
arrayed  before  her  as  in  a  mirror,  not  successively,  but  sinudtancously ; 
and  that  she  had  at  the  same  time  a  faculty  developed  as  suddenly 
fur  comprehending  the  whole  and  every  part.  This,  from  some 
opium  experiences,  I  can  believe.  .  »  *  .  And  of  this  I  feel 
,ured,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ultimate  forgetting  ;  traces 
ice  impressed  upon  the  memory  am  indestructible.  A  thousand 
identa  may,  and  will,  interpose  a  veil  between  our  present  con- 
s  and  the  secret  inscriptions  in  the  mind.  Accidents  of  the 
„_  ...jii  will  also  rend  away  this  veil.  But  alike,  whether  veiled  or 
veiled,  the  inscriptions  remain  for  ever ;  just  as  the  stars  seem  to 
thdi-aw  before  the  common  light  of  day,  whereas,  in  fact,  we  all 
,ow  that  it  is  the  light  which  is  drawn  over  them  as  a  veil,  and 
lat  they  are  waiting  to  be  re^^aled  whenever  the  obscuring  daylight 
If  sliall  have  been  withdrawn/* 

'o  the  same  efifect,  also,  is  the  story  told  in  a  letter  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Wollaston  by  the  late  hydrographer  to  the  navy,  Admiral 
,uforty  of  hifi  own  experience  in  drowning— a  letter  which  has, 
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I  believe,  found  its  way  into  print  before,  but  which  I  trauecribe, 

as  far  as  is  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  from  a  manuscript  copy 
in  the  possession  of  my  friend  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  who,  in 
called  my  attention  to  it 

"  Many  years  ago,"  writes  the  Admiral,  "  when  a  youngster  of  '\ 
*  Aquilon  *  frigate,  after  sculling  a  boat  about  Portsmouth  harbour,  I 
was  endeavouring  to  make  her  fast  alongside  the  ship,  but,  the  tide 
being  strong,  and  the  boat  sheering  off,  I  foolishly  stepped  on  the 
gunwale  in  order  to  reach  the  ring  of  one  of  the  scuttles.  The  boat 
of  course  upset,  I  tumbled  into  the  water,  and,  not  knowing  how  ta 
swim,  all  ray  efforts  to  lay  hold  either  of  the  boat  or  of  the  floating 
sculls  were  fruitless.  Tho  transaction  had  not  been  observed  by  the 
sentinel  on  the  gangway,  and  it  was  not  until  the  tide  had  carried 
me  some  distance  from  the  ship,  that  a  man  on  the  fore-top  saw  the 
splashing  in  the  water  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  first  lieutenant  (the 
present  Rear-Admiral  Oliver)  instantly  jumped  overboard,  the  car- 
penter followed  his  example,  and  the  gunner  hastened  into  a  boat 
and  pulled  after  us.  With  the  violent  attempts  to  make  myself 
heard  I  had  swallowed  a  good  deal  of  water,  my  stniggles  to  keep 
myself  afloat  Lad  exhausted  me,  and  before  any  of  my  gallant  pre- 
servers overtook  me  I  had  sunk  below  the  surface.  All  exertions' 
having  ceased,  all  hope  having  fled,  Ifelt  that  I  was  drowning. 

*'  So  far  the  facts  were  either  pai-tially  remembered,  or  else  supplied 
to  me  by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  for  during  an  interval 
of  such  agitation,  the  mind  is  too  much  absorbed  by  alternate  hope 
and  despaii'  to  mark  the  succession  of  ordinary  events  very  accurately : 
not  so,  however,  as  regards  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
followed.  From  the  moment  exertion  had  ceased,  which  I  imagine 
was  immediately  consequent  upon  complete  suffocation,  a  feeling  of 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity  superserled  the  previous  tumultuous 
sensations.  It  might  be  called  apathy.  It  was  certainly  not  resigna- 
tion ;  for  dying  no  longer  appeared  to  be  an  evil,  and  all  thought  of 
rescue  was  at  an  end.  Nor  was  I  in  any  bodily  pain.  On  the  con- 
trary, my  feelings  were  rather  of  a  pleasurable  cast,  comparable, 
perhaps,  to  those  of  that  dull,  but  satisfactory,  state  which  precedes 
the  sleep  produced  by  fatigue.  Though  the  senses  were  thus 
deadened,  the  activity  of  the  mind  seemed  invigora?ted  and  excited 
in  a  ratio  which  defies  expression,  and  thought  succeeded  thought 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  not  only  indescribable,  but  probably  in- 
conceivable, by  any  one  who  has  not  himself  been  in  a  similar 
situation. 

"  The  course  of  these  thoughts  I  can  now  in  a  great  measure 
retrace.     The  event  that  had  just  taken  place,  the  awkwardness  thai 
had  produced  it,  the  bustle  it  had  caused  on  board  (for  I  had  observedl 
the  two  persons  leap  out  of  the  chains),  the  effect  it  would  have  on 
my  most  affectionate  father^  the  manner  in  which  ho  would  disclose 
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it  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances 
associated  with  home — these  were  the  first  ideas  which  occupied  me. 
But  my  thoughts  now  took  a  wider  range,  and  the  events  of  the 
last  cruise,  a  preceding  voyage,  a  former  shipwreck,  the  school  where 
I  had  been  educated,  my  boyish  adventures  and  earliest  exploits, 
every  past  incident  in  my  life,  glanced  across  ray  mind  in  retrogi'ade 
sssion,  not  in  mere  outline,  as  here  stated,  but  with  the  picture 
up  with  every  collateral  detail.  In  short,  my  whole  life  seemed 
before  me  in  a  sort  of  panoramic  review,  and  each  act  of  it 
accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  or  by  a 
reflection  on  its  causes  and  its  consequences ;  indeed,  many  trifling 
afiairs  which  had  long  been  forgotten  then  crowded  into  my  mind 
-irith  a  sort  of  recent  familiarity. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  innumerable  ideas  which  thus  crowded 
"into  my  mind— with  one  exception  at  the  outset  about  the  feelings  of 
my  family — were  aU  retrospective.  Yet  I  had  been  religiously 
brought  up ;  my  hopes  or  fears  of  the  next  world  had  lost  nothing 
of  their  early  strength,  and  at  any  other  period  the  most  intense 
interest,  or  the  most  awful  anticipation,  would  have  been  excited  by 
the  mere  probability  that  I  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  eternity. 
Yet  in  that  inexplicable  moment,  when  I  had  a  foil  conviction  that 
I  had  crossed  the  threshold,  not  a  single  thought  wandered  into  the 
future.     I  was  wrapped  entirely  in  the  past.     .     .     .     • 

"  WhilBt  life  was  returning  my  feelings  were  painfully  the  reverse 
of  those  which  immediately  preceded  the  loss  of  consciousnesa  A 
ringle,  miserable,  confused  belief  that  I  was  still  drowning  dwelt 
upon  my  mind — a  hopeless  and  doubting  anxiety,  a  kind  of  horrid 
nightmare,  pressed  heavily  on  every  faculty  and  prevented  the 
formation  of  a  single  distinct  thought,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
diflSculty  that  I  could  at  length  convince  myself  that  I  was  really 
aUve.  Again ;  instead  of  being  free  from  bodily  suffering,  I  was 
tortured  by  dull,  but  deep  pains ;  and  though  I  have  since  been 
seriously  wounded  in  all  parts  of  my  body,  and  subjected  to  severe 
surgical  disciplirje,  I  consider  my  suffering  to  have  been  far  greater 
at  that  time,  if  not  in  intensity,  at  least  in  general  distress/' 

With  such  experience,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  letter,  Admiral  Beaufoi-t  should  put  the  question :  *'  May  we 
not  infer  that  in  the  *  prtlouged  instant '  in  which  the  past  was  so 
marvellously  opened  out  there  is  no  faint  indication  of  the  almost 
infinite  power  of  memory  with  which  we  are  to  awaken  hereafter, 
and  thus  be  enabled,  or  compelled,  to  contemplate  our  past  life  %  Or, 
might  it  not  almost  warrant  the  startling  idea  that  death  is  only  a 
change  or  modification  in  our  existence,  in  which  there  is  no  real 
pause  or  interruption  ?  *' 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  copy  of  this  letter,  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  writes :  "  Many  years  ago  a  Mr.  Impey,  whom   I  met  at 
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dinner,  told  me  that  James  Boswell  (son  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Joraray 
Boswell),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  bis  at  Brazenose,  Oxford,  and 
iMB'  once  nearly  drowned,  had  afterwards  declared  to  him  (Impey) 
tKat  he  then  felt  a  drowsy,  sleepy,  undalatiog  sensation,  and  that  in 
a  veiy  short  srpace  of  time  the  minntest  circumstances  of  all  his 
former  life  appeared  before  his  mipd  in  rapid  succession.  The 
present  Lord  Romilly,  and  his  deceased  brother  Edward,  also  knew  of 
similar  cases;  the  former  of  a  gentleman  rendered  insensible  by 
immersion  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  the  latter  of  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  a  Mr,  Ashmore(t),  who  was  near  being  drowned  in  this 
country/* 

And  thus,  at  the  very  onset  of  the  inquiry,  there  appears  to  be  a  ' 
necessity  to  believe  that  there  is  something  imperwhable  in  memory 
which  is  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  this  mental  faculty  is  a 
mere  function  of  any  perishable  organ  like  brain — something  which 
almost  appears  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  the  mind,  of  which 
memory  is  a  faculty,  has  its  foimdation  deep  down  in  spirit,  of  which 
imperishability  may  be  an  attribute,  perhapvS  in  Divine  Spirit 

Moreover,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  rest  content  with  the  notion 
that  all  the  records  of  the  memory  are  written  down  in  the  brain. 
The  knowledge  of  identity,  by  which  an  object  once  seen  is  recog- 
nized as  having  been  seen,  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  believiDg  that  this  object  retains  in  itself  some  mark  by  which  it 
can  be  recognized.  Without  such  niajk  any  knowledge  of  identity, 
any  act  of  recognition,  must,  as  it  wotild  seem,  be  mixed  w*itb  a 
doubt  whether  the  eye  and  mind  are  not,  after  all,  dealing  with  a 
new  and  different  object  To  me,  indeed,  the  knowledge  of  identity, 
which  is  involved  in  the  act  of  recoguitiou,  is  in  itself,  and  by  itself, 
a  conclusive  proof  that  the  records  of  memory  are  not  all  kept  in 
the  ganglionic  brain-cells — that  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  else- 
where ;  nay,  it  even  suggests  the  idea  that  these  latter  may  be  the 
originals  of  which  the  former  are  only  copies  at  most — copies,  too, 
which  may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with.  For,  after  all,  if  mind  be  a 
spirit,  what  is  vnthin  and  what  is  vnthont  in  relation  to  it  ?  If,  in  ' 
the  petition  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  I  must  remember,  "  Neither  shall 
they  say,  lo,  here  !  or,  lo,  there  !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you ; "  it  surely  follows  that  my  being  is  not  less  com- 
prehensive as  regards  the  present  world.  I  cannot  erplain  the 
conceptions  of  within  and  without,  of  here  and  there,  of  locality^ 
generally ;  but  I  can  see  that  they  may  have  to  do  with  a 
present  imperfect  state  of  being.  Nay,  even  now,  I  perceive 
dimly  that  in  forming  these  conceptions  I  cannot  altogether 
exclude  their  opposites,  and  that  I  have  something  to  do  with  a 
state  in  which  there  is  neither  within  nor  without,  neither  here 
nor  there,  in  which  I  am  in  ver}^  deed  in  some  mysterious  way 
superior  to  space.      Even  now,  indeed,  I  can  dimly  perceive  that 
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there   i«   aomething   in    me  which    \^   not   content    to  he   cooj>e(l 
pup  in    "the   clay  cottnge  in   which    I   am  tenant  for  life" — that 
ll  have  a  «pm^of  Arhich  ubiqmtmts7i€S8  in  an  attribute — a  spirit 
rwhicb  i»,  IB  this  respect;  tikin  to  the  Dtvine   Spirit.     And  thnn, 
Tinstead   of  there    being   any   need    that  the    recordx^   of   memory 
I  should  be  copied  in  certain  ganglionic  brain-cells,  all  that  is  wanted 
Hs  this— that  they  shonld  remain  wherever  they  were  written  dowti 
1%^,   no    matter   where;    for,   by    virtue    of   its    faculty    of 
1----  ^  ,..jiisn&^,  it  ia  as  easy  for  the  mind  to  find  them  in  one  pl*eo 
in  another    Nay,  it  must  he  more  ea»y  for  the  mind  ^  to  find  th*^ 
lal*  than  the  copies.     In  sober  trnth  the  bi'ain  is,  in  the  main, 
le  up,  not  only  of  ^vater,  but  of  water  in  an  ever-flowing  stream, 
and  it  is  almost  idle  to  suppose  it  possible  that  tho  memory  can  keep 
her  indelible  records  in  it.     Upon  sitch  a  damp  tablet  any  writing 
I" must  be,  at  best,  but  faintly  legible  among  the  blurs  and  blot5»     Or, 
[Tather,  the  only  idea  attaching  to  such   writing  ia   that  of  utt^ 
'  illegibility,  even  that  idea  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  who 
had  inscribed  on  his  tomb    in  the  cemetery  overshadowed   by  the 
^  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius  at  Home,  the  words,  '^  whose  name  was  writ' 
( in  water/'    Moreover,  to  suppose  that  the  recordsr  of  memory  are 
\  iDScribed  in  these  ganglionic  brain-cells,  is  to  attribute  to  the  very 
simplest  and  crudest  of  organic  forms,  the  cell,  the  most  exited  of* 
functions — to  make  a  demand  upon  credulity  almost  as  great  as  thai' 
which  is  required  to  see,  potentially,  man  himself,  l>ody  and  mind,  in 
I  a  marine  ascidian,  which  creature  is,  substantially,  little  more  than  a 
huge  simple  cell.  No  doubt  these  ganglionic  brain-cells  Ijave  some  all- 
important  function  to  fulfil  in  relation  to  memory  and  eveiy  other 
mental  faculty;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  futiction  is  thftt 
which  it  is  assumed  to  be.     It  may  be,  indeed,  th^at  they  have  to 
^help  in    keeping  up   that   electrical    state    of    the   brain,   and    of 
the  nervous  system  generally,  without  which  th<^  manifestation  of- 
mental  action  by  bodily  action  would  be  impossible— 'that  the  brain 
'  and    the   rest   of  the   nervous   system   is   a   wonderful   telegi'aphie 
\  apparatus,  by  which  the  mind  communicates  with  its  own   body, 
and   with    other   bodies.      It   may   even   be    that   this   appanttus 
is   so    set    that   certain   parts   of   the   grey    matter    of    the   con- 
volutions  have   to  do   specially  with   particidar  movement*^,    one 
part  concerning  itself  with  speaking,  another  with  handling,  and  so 
ffm.     Or  it  may  be  that  they  have  some  other  fimction  which  has  yet 
to  be  discovered.      But-^  do  what  I  will,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrafl 
convolutions    to    serve   as   a    record-office    for  memory,    and   thai 
the  act  of  remembering  is  really  carried  on  within  a  ganglionic 
corpttacle:    and,   in   fact,  the    more    I    reflect   upon    this    matt<*r 
the  more  the    conviction    is   forced  upon    me  —  that  memory  has 
ita   records,  not  in   the  brain    simply,  but  ^.nywhere  and    every- 
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where,  wherever  the  raiod  has  chanced  to  roam, — that  the  mind 
never  leaves  the  place  virbere  these  records  are  written, — and  that 
it  is  by  the  mind  being  awake  in  these  places,  and  by  the  placee 
reacting  upon  the  mind,  as  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  memory 
acts.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  associate  the  idea  of  time  with 
the  workings  of  memory.  What  the  eye  has  once  seen  the  mind 
sees  ever ;  what  has  once  caught  the  ear  the  mind  never  ceases  to 

■  listen  to ;  and  so  also  with  eveiy  other  impression  upon  the  memory. 

■"What  is  remembered  has  in  it  something  which  is  in  reality  as 
superior  to  time  as  it  is  to  space — something  which  has  to  do  with 
imperishable  and  ubiquitous  spirit  rather  than  with  time-bound  and 
space-bound  body  ;  and  so  far  from  thinking  that  memory  can  have 
its  seat  in  the  body,  it  seems  move  rational  to  suppose  that  this  body 
can  only  be  a  clog  to  the  free  movement  of  memory,  and  that  all 
that  is  wanted  to  allow  of  this  free  movement  is  the  removal  of  this 
clog.  At  aU  events,  the  fact  that  a  thing  outside  the  body,  once 
6een,  is  recognized  as  having  been  seen,  is  to  me  a  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  memory  relating  to  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  lodged  in  it  j 
and  thus  it  is  that  I  am  left  free  to  conclude  that  the  mind,  of  w^hich 
memory  is  a  faculty,  may  range  beyond  body  as  a  spirit  may  be  sup- 
posed to  range — that  the  mind,  indeed,  may  be  a  spirit  akin  to  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  having  absolute  superiority  to  time  and  space 
among  its  attributes. 

This  view  of  mind,  as  gathered  from  the  history  of  memory, 
would  also  seem  to  derive  no  small  degree  of  support  from  the  Ugbt 
it  throws  upon  more  than  one  recondite  mental  phenomenon. 

If  mind  be  spirit,  and  if  memory  testify  to  the  immanence  of  this 

L  Bpirit  in  the  things  remembered,  wherever  these  may  be,  no  matter 

r  whether  without  or  w  ithin,  then  once  to  know  anything  is  always 
to  know  it^  and  the  act  of  recognition  ceases  to  be  separable  from 
the  act  of  cognition.  Upon  this  view  a  thing  once  apprehended  by 
the  mind  from  that  time  forth  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the  being 
of  him  who  apprehends  it,  and  it  must  be  recognized,  if  again 
brought  under  notice  in  any  way,  without  any  question  being  raised 
as  to  its  identity.  Once  held  it  is  never  let  go,  and  by  ever  hold- 
ing it  the  mind  is  satisfied  as  to  its  identity. 

Again  :  the  view  here  taken  of  memory  is  not  a  little  supported 
by  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  association  of  ideas.  For  if  the  mind 
remain  where  it  roams,  never  vacating  ground  once  occupied,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  subjects  or  objects  appropriated  must  ever 
remain  in  that  particular  relation  to  each  other  which  they  occupied 
in  the  first  instance,  so  that  for  the  memory  to  go  back  along 
any  one  chain  of  thought  to  any  one  link  in  that  chain  is  of 
necessity  to  bring  to  the  mind's  eye  the  overJappings  of  the  adjoin- 
ing links  ?  ^ 

Again  :  in' this  view  of  memory  there  is  what  would]  seem  to  be  a 
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sort  of  explaimtion  of  the  strange  backward  way  in  which  memory 
fails  as  old  age  advances,  or  under  the  ravages   of  certain   hrain 
diseases*    In  this  failure  recent  events  are  forgotten  first,  then  those 
Tfhick  are  less  and  less  recent  in  turn,  until  at  last  all  that  is  remem- 
bered has  to  do  only  with  early  life.     Some  years  ago,  for  example, 
I  saw  a  French  lady  whose  case  supplies  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  these  results  are  brought  about  by  disease,  the 
ease   being  one  of  relapsing  mania,  with   epileptiform  symptoms, 
rapidly  passing   into   dementia.      Until  she  reached  her   sixteenth 
jeai'  thiii  la^Jy  lived  in  France,  and  spoke  only  French ;  after  this 
time  she  came  to  live  in  England,  and  began  to  speak  English, 
TVlien  about  twenty  she  married  an  American,  and  from  this  time, 
for  about  twenty   years»  she  lived  sometimes  in    America,  some- 
times in  England,  speaking  English  habitually,  and  French  scarcely 
«ver.     When  I  saw  her  first,  her  mind  was  feeble,  and  that  was  all ; 
^hen,  after  an  interval  of  about  two  years,  I  saw  her  last,  she  had 
ibtgotten  everything  connected  with  her  married  life,  her  English  not 
excepted  ;  and  if  asked  who  she  w^as,  and  where  she  was,  she  gave  her 
:2naiden  name,  and  mentioned  the  street  where  she  had  lived  in  Paris 
i^hen  a  girh  Socompletely  had  she  forgotten  her  English,  and  gone  back 
to  her  French  at  this  time,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  change  an 
English  for  a  French  maid.    What  happened  in  this  case,  and  happens 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  in  old 
age,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected  to  happen.  It  might 
"be  expected  that  the  memory  of  early  events  w^ould  be  the  first  to  fade, 
and  that  of  recent  events  the  last ;  but  in  reality  this  is  no  necessary 
inference  from  the  facts.     If  mind  be  spirit,  indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may,  as  it  were,  go  on  widening  through  a  series  of  con- 
centric circles  until  it  reaches  its  maturity,  and  that,  so  long  as  it 
retains  it,s  full  vigour,  it  may  keep  hold  upon  all  the  memories  in 
each  of  these  ciicles,  inner  and  outer ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  a 
trary  movement  to  that  of  development  is  taking  place,  the  mind 
ly  faU  asleep,  as  it  w^ere,  in  circle  after  circle,  imtil  at  last  it  only 
reia&ins  awake  in  the  innermost  circles  of  all ;  for  if  it  be  so  it  w^iU 
follow  that  the  memories  of  recent  events,  which  are  in  the  outer 
cireleSy  will  be  the  first  to  fade,  and  those  of  early  events,  which  are 
itt  the  inner  circles,  the  last.     That  would  happen,  in  fact,  which 
is  really  found  to  happen,  so  that  what  seemed  to  be  exceptional 
at  first  may  after  all  prove  to  be  exactly  in  order  when  the  law  of 
miad  is  better  known. 

And  thus  memory  may  show,  and  that  too  in  no  equivocal  manner, 
that  the  mind  of  which  it  is  a  manifestation  is  something  more 
than  a  function  of  certain  brain-cells,  something  more  than  a  mere 
mode  of  cerebration,  by  showing  that  mind  can  have  no  less  sub- 
stantial a  foundation  than  that  which  can  only  be  suppUed  by  spirit 
which  is  at  once  imperishable  and  ubiquitous  in  its  essenca 
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Nor  is  a  different  conclusion  to  bo  drawn  from  the  stories  told  of 
mind  by  other  mental  facnltiea 

The  imagination  is  a  faculty  about  which  it  is  diflScult  to  think 
at  all  without  becoming  bewildered.  It  intermeddles  with  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  spurning  the  bounds  of  time  and  space 
with  divine  audacity.  It  creates  for  itself  its  own  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  influences  in  a  thousand  ways  for  good  or  ill,  not  only 
Ijim  who  imagines,  but  others  also.  In  no  mere  figurative  sense  it 
lives  and  works  in  a  world  of  its  own.  Indeed,  so  real  is  this 
power  that  the  most  sober  and  unimaginative  thinker,  if  he  think  at 
all,  cannot  choose  but  bow  before  it,  and  confess  it  to  be,  like  rae- 
mory,  a  manifestation  of  a  spirit  which  is  divine  in  being,  not  only 
superior  to  time  and  space,  but  creafvve  in  the  true,  if  not  in  the 
full,  sense  of  the  word.  As  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  simply  idle  to 
speak  of  imagination  as  the  result  of  cerebration,  as  being  anything 
earth-born ;  for  as  I  read  it  the  story  told  by  this  mental  power  is  the 
same  as  that  told  by  memory,  with  additions  that  give  it  greater 
emphasis  and  wider  scope. 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  to  be  set  aside  by  saying  that  the  imagination 
has  to  do  with  a  dreaming  rather  than  with  a  waking  state  of  mind. 
Dreaming?     What  is  it  ?     May  it  not  be  a  partial  escape  from  the  ■ 
world  of  appearances,  the  w^orld  of  the  senses,  which  is  emphatically 
the  world  of  the  waldng  state  ?    May  it  not  be  a  glimpse  of  the  wider 
presefwe,  the  trans-effo  belonging  to  the  spiritual  world — a  presence^ 
a  irans-tgo,  in  which  that  which  is  partial  is  almost  lost  in  that  which 
is  general     Or,  rather,  may  it  not  show  that  man  is  a  pari  of  tiw 
universe  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  not  apart  fwm  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  appears  to  himself  in  the  waking  state,  the  revelation 
being  not  altogether  unlike  that  by  which  the  true  relations  of  the 
earth  to  the  universe  are  made  evident  at  night,  when  *' the  with-  _ 
drawal  of  the  veil  of  light "  allows  the  stars  to  be  seen  ?  May  it  not  be  • 
that  in  sleep,  as  in  deatli,  tlie  portal  of  a  fuller  life  is  opened,  and 
that  Jacob's  dream  of  a  "  ladder  reach mg  from  earth  to  mysterious  _ 
altitudes  above  the  earth  **  is  to  show  that  the  way  to  escape  from  m 
the  earth  is  in  the  dreaming  rather  than  in  the  waking  state  ?     It 
was    in  a   dream   that   Solomon   prayed  for  wisdom,   and  became 
wise.     Life  is  renewed  in  sleep :  the  incubus  of  the  body  is  forgotten 
in  sleep:  and  this  forget  fulness,  it  may  be,  brings  with  it  this  renewal 
by  letting  the  wearied  sleeper — wearied  because  while  waking  he  had 
only  made  use  of  a  life  which  was  self-contained,  and,   therefore, 
soon  spent — fall  into  the  ocean  of  cosmical  life,  or  rather  into  the  life  of 
Him,  "  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.**     And,  if  so, 
then  there  is  nothing  in  dreams,  nothing  in  sleep,  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion  respecting  mind  to  whicii  the  history  of  the  imagination, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  memory,  would  seem  to  point. 

As  in  the  memory  so  also  in  the  imagination  there  would  seem  to 
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be  something  which  is  not  to  be  liemmed  in  by  bodily  bounds^  some- 
thing  which  points  to  the  man  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses,  the 
I  wwiti  tinns-corjioreal 

I  onoe  knew  a  bright  little  English  girl  about  five  and  a  half  years 

[of  Ago  who  could  speak  English  or  French  or  German  with  equal 

I  t^eadiness,  but  who  wa,s  unable  to  choose  the  langitnge  in  which  she 

had  to  epeak.     If  spoken  to  in  English  she  answered  in  English,  and 

so  also  for  French  or  German.     She   had  a  nursery  governess,  a 

German,  who  spoke   French   and    English  aR  well   as   her  native 

language,  and  she  it  was  who  directed  mj  attention  to  the  curious 

fact  in  question  and  gave  mo  more  than  one  opportunity  of  veiifyiBg 

[it    Again  and  again  I  heard  the  child  addressed  in  each  of  the  three 

I  languages   named,   and   pressed   to   reply  in   one   or  other  of  the 

[  rcmainiog  two,  and  invariably  without  success.     If  pressed  beyond  a 

certain  point  she  would  cry,  and  that  was  all.     On  the  part  of  the 

Lchild  there  was  no  unwillingness  to  obey,  and  no  inability  to  obey  in 

other  case.     Indeed,  what  puzzled  the  nursery  gOTemess,  aBd 

ri»ti0ed  her  to  speak  to  nie  on  the  subject,  was  that  the  child  should 

rV,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  perfectly  good  and  obedient  except  in  this 

one  inatter.     Nor  was  the  result  diflferent  when  the  conversation  was 

carried  on  by  others.     More  than  once  I  myself  tried  to  prevail,  and 

ail  I  could  do  by  coaxing,  and  by  bribing  as  well,  I  did,  but  I  failed 

as  completely  as  the  nurse*     Whether  the  result  woiUd  have  been 

different  if  the  child  had  been  spoken  to  by  another  cMld  I  do  not 

knofw.     There  were  no  other  children  in  the  house,  and  no  polyglot 

children  within  reach  ;  and,  honestly,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  try 

this  experiment  while  there  was  the  chance.    Nor  do  I  know  whether 

the  peculiarity  in  question  passed  off  as  age  advanced.     Indeed,  all 

that  I  know  more  is  that  this  child  was  never  strong,  and  that  she 

,  died  about  eleven  from  some  head-affection,  which  was  supposed  to 

have  been  brought  on  by  pressing  her  education  injudiciously;  and 

this,  also,  is  all  that  I  would  say  upon  the  subject  now,  except  that  I 

have  heard  of  more  than  one  case  in  which,  as  in  it,  the  imagination 

of  the  child  in  speaking  would  seem  to  have  been  over-ridden  by 

that  of  an  adult  speaker,  or  of  other  children — to  be  so  over-ridden, 

in  short,  as  to  give  no  little  confirmation  to  the  notion  that  the  child 

was  not  altogether  simt  in  within  the  bounds  of  its  visible  body, — 

that  there  might  be  actual  commingling  of  the  trans-ego  belonging 

to  different  persons  so  far  as  the  imagination  is  concerned. 

What  holds  good  of  imagination  and  memory  would  also  seera  to 
hold  good  of  ttrilL  How  is  it  that  I  am  free  to  say  yea  Of  mo^  and  to 
act  acoordingly.  if  there  be  not  in  me  a  spirit  which  is  more  or  less 
akiii  to  the  Spirit  which  has  omnipcitence  for  one  of  its  attributes  ? 
HoWy  indeed !  And  surely  it  is  more  easy  to  entertain  this  ex- 
plaoatioQ  than  to  accept  that  which  regards  will  as  mere"  brain- 
power. 
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Lord  Biw;oii  has  also  said  something  {Syhu  Sylvarum,  Century  X., 
1(845  and  946)  which  may  be  quoted  here  as  siipplying  a  reason  for 
Ibelieving  that  the  sphere  of  the  will  is  not  limited  to  any  one  brain 
lor  body,  hut  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  memory  and  imagination 
p  The  problem  is,"  so  runs  the  text,  '*  Whether  a  man  constantly  and 
"strongly  beleaving  that  such  a  thing  shall  be  (as  that  such  an  one  will 
love  him,  or  that  sucli  an  one  will  grant  him  his  request,  or  that 
such  an  one  shall  recover  a  sieknesse,  or  the  like)  it  doth  help  any- 
thing to  the  eftecting  of  the  thing  itselfe.     And  here  againe  w^e  must 
warily  distinguish,  for  it  is  not  meant   (as  hath  been  partly  said 
before)  that  it  should  help  by  making  a  man  more  stout,  or  more 
industrious  (in  which  kiud   a    constant    helcafe    doth  much),   but 
mearely  by  a  secret  operation,  or  binding,  or  changing  the  spirit 
of  another.    And  in  this  it  is  hard  (as  we  began  to  say)  to  make 
any  new  experiments,  for  I  cannot  command   myselfe   to   beleave 
what  I  will,  and  so  no  triall  can  be  made.     Nay,  it  is  worse,  for  what- 
soever a  man  imagineth  doubtingly,  or  with  feare,  must  needs  do 
hui-t,  if  imagination  have  any  power  at  alh     For  a  man  representeth 
that  oftener  that  bee  feareth,  than  the  contrarie, 

"  The  helpe  therefore  is,  for  a  man  to  work  by  another,  in  whom  he 
may  create  beleafe,  and  not  by  himselfe,  untill  himselfc  have  found  by 
experience  that  imagination  doth  prevailc,  for  then  experience  worketh 
in  himselfe  beleafe,  if  the  beleafe  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,be  joyned 
with  a  beleafe  that  his  imagination  may  proceede  it, 

"  For  example,  I  related  one  time  to  a  man  that  was  curious  and 

value  enough  in  these  things,  that  I  saw  a  kindc  of  juggler  that  heid  a 

paire  of  cards,  and  would  ttll  a  man  what  card  he  thought.     This 

Ipretended  learned  man  told  mee,  it  was  a  mistaking  in  mee,  for  (said 

Ihee)  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  man*s  thought  (for  that  is  proper 

to  God),  but  it  was  the  inforcing  of  a  thought  upon  him,  and  binding 

his  imagination  by  a  stronger,  that  hee  could  thinke  no  other  card. 

And  thereupon  he  asked  me  a  question  or  two,,  which  I  thought  he 

did  but  cuuDingiy,  knowing  before  what  used  to  be  the  feats  of  the 

juggler.     Sir  (said  hee),  doe  you  remember  whether  hee  told  the  card 

the  man  thought  himselfe,  or  bade  another  to  tell  it  ?    I  answered  (as 

,  was  true)  that  he  bade  another  tell  it     Whereunto,  he   said,  so  I 

I  thought,  for  (said  hee)  himselfe  could  not  have  put  on  so  strong  an 

■  imagination  ;  but  by  telling  the  other  the  card  (who  beleaved  that 

'the  juggler  was  some  strange  man  and  could  doe  strange  things)  that 

other  man  caught  a   strong   imagination.     I  hearkened  unto  him, 

I  thinking  for  a  vanitie  hee  spoke  prettily.    Then  he  asked  me  another 

question ;  saithe  hee,  doe  you  remember  whether  he  bade  the  man 

thinke  the  card  first,  and  afterwards  told  the  other  man  in  his  eare 

what  he  should  thinke,  or  else  that  he  did  whisper  first  in  the  man's 

eare  that  should  tell  the  card,  telling  that  such  a  man  should  thinke 

such  a  card,  and  after  bade  the  man  thinke  a  card  ?     I  told  him,  as 
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true,  that  he  did  first  whisper  the  man  in  the  eare,  that  such  a 
man  should  thinke  such  a  card.  Upou  this  the  learned  man  did  much 
exult,  and  please  himselfe,  saying,  loe  you  may  see  that  my  opinion 
ig  right ;  for  if  the  man  had  thought  first,  his  thought  had  been 
fixed  J  but  the  other  imagining  first,bound  his  thoughts.  Which,  though 
it  did  somewhat  sinke  with  me,  yet  I  made  it  lighter  than  I  thought, 
and  said,  I  thought  it  was  a  confedei*acie  between  the  juggler  and  the 
two  servants,  though  (indeed)  I  had  no  reason  so  to  thinke,  for  they 
were  both  my  father's  servants,  and  hee  had  never  plaied  in  the 
house  before.  The  juggler  also  did  cause  a  garter  to  be  held 
up,  and  tooke  upon  him  to  know  that  such  an  one  should  point  in 
such  a  place  of  the  garter,  as  it  shoulde  be  neare  so  many  inches  to 
•  the  longer  end,  and  bo  many  to  the  shorter.  And  still  he  did  it,  by 
first  telling  the  ims^ner,  and  after  bidding  the  actour  thinke/' 

And  80  likewise  with  the  intellect  What  power  other  than  that 
of  a  spirit  possessed  in  some  measure  of  omniscience  by  participating 
in  the  onmiscience  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  venture  to  exercise 
itself,  not  only  upon  the  world  of  sensible  phenomena,  but  upon 
such  abstract  ideas  as  infinity,  eternity,  absolute  goodness,  absolute 
truth,  absolute  justice^  unity  in  diversity,  cosmical  law,  even  God 
liimselfi  bringing  object  and  subject,  law  and  law-giver,  alike  to  the 
bar  of  reason,  and  not  hesitating  to  pass  judgment  I  Surely,  that 
mental  power  which  will  be  ever  asking  why\  with  a  full  conviction 
that  it  is  entitled  to  an  answer,  must  show  that  the  mind,  of  which  it 
is  a  manifestation,  is  a  spirit  of  which  intelligence  little  short  of 
Qod*like  must  be  an  attribute  ! 

It  is  also  easy  to  find  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  an  outer- 
sphere  of  intelligence  as  well  as  an  outer-sphere  of  memoiy  and 
imagination  and  volitioa  I  remember,  for  example,  a  circumstance 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  my  grandmother  which  supplies  me 
with  such  a  reason.  My  grandmother,  a  lady  considerably  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  resided  with  my  parents,  and  I  was  then 
staying  at  a  place  about  four  miles  away  from  home.  Every- 
body at  home  was,  to  ail  appearance,  in  good  health,  and  had  been 
80  for  a  long  time,  and  on  that  particular  night  I  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep,  without  at  all  divining  what  was  so  soon  to  happen. 
I  have  no  remembrance  of  having  dreamt,  and  all  that  I  know  is,  that 
after  having  been  asleep  for  a  couple  of  houi^,  I  woke  with  the  full 
conviction  that  my  grandmother  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  that  a 
ineBBenger  was  on  his  way  to  fetch  me,  and  that  I  should  not  reach 
liome  before  all  was  over.  A  moment  or  two  later  I  got  up,  lit  a 
caodle.  looked  at  my  watch,  dressed,  and  waited  at  the  window,  in  the 
iull  belief  that  my  grandmother  was  then  dead,  and  that  I  should 
have  to  go  presently ;  and  as  I  expected,  so  it  was,  the  messenger 
arriving  just  as  I  was  ready  to  return  with  him,  and  the  death 
happening,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  at  the  very  moment  I  had  looked 
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,  at  my  watch.     I  had  not  any  impressign  at  the  tune  that  there 

L  anything  supernatural  in  the  way  in  which  intelligence  was  thofli 

,  conveyed  to  my  niind.     I  remember  nothing  like  a  feeling  of  fear  at 

the  time,  and  I  did  not  (I  w^as  a  lad  of  not  more  than  sixteen  years 

Li  of  age)  perplex  myself  with  reasoning  on  the  su*bject.     It  was  only 

l^in.  after  years  that  the  fact  slowly  acquired  significance,  and  I  began 

to  see  it  in  the  light  in  which  I  now  see  it,  that  ia,  as  showing 

that  I  could  know  what  was  passing    at  home,  not  only  by  the 

promptings  of  the  senses  when  there,  but  also,  perhaps,  by  remaining 

|,ihera  when  seemingly  elsewhere,  and  that  in  this  way  my  intelligence 

,, might  be  made  to  tell  a  similar  story  to  that  already  told  by  my 

memory  and  imagination  and  will. 

It  would  aLgo  he  easy  to  find  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
strange  w^ay  in  which,  without  any  help  from  the  senses,  one  person 
will  often  divine  the  thoughts  of  another  person,  or  in  which  the 
same  thought  will  often  occur  to  two  or  more  persons  simultaneously ; 
but  I  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  upon  these  topics,  in  order  that 
I  may  allude  to  an  argument  which,  to  my  minid,  tells  oonclu- 
sively  against  the  notion  that  intelligence  is  hemmed  in  within  the 
bounds  of  body,  or  subjected  to  any  kind  of  limitation' — an  alignment 
which  is  based  upon  the  simple  conception  of  any  abstract  thought 
I  cannot  conceive  it  possible,  for  example,  that  there  should  be  any 
cerebral  or  bodily  way  of  accountiug  for  the  idea  of  eternity.  I 
might,  perJuipSf  allow  that  impressioiis  of  a  certain  sort  upon  the 
brain  might,  by  their  i-epetition,  "by  mjTiad  blows,'*  give  rise  to  a 
notion  of  time ;  but  that  any  muitipUcation  of  these  improsaions 
should  cause  the  idea  of  time  to  change  into  that  of  eternity  is 
altogether  beyond  my  powers  of  comprehension*  These  two  ideas 
have  nothing  in  common ;  and  to  think  that  the  idea  of  eternity 
.should  arise  in  this  way,  would  seem  to  be  almost  as  absurd  as 
to  suppose  that  a  clock,  by  dint  of  continual  clicking,  should, 
instead  of  wearing  out,  come  to  be,  not  only  a  better  timekeeper, 
but  also  a  tell-tale  of  what  happens  when  time  ends  in  the 
timeless  eternal  Now.  In  order  to  the  conception  of  the  idea 
of  eternity,  as  it  seems  to  me,  tliere  must  be  an  intelligence 
,  which  is  in  itself  eternal, — a  something  which  may  belong  to  an 
eternal  trans-ego^  but  which  cannot  by  any  probabiUty  l>elong  to  mere 
temporal  brain  or  body  ;  and  deal  with  it  as  I  may,  I  cannot  think 
otherwise  than  that  this  conception  of  eternity  is  in  itself  an  argument 
.  for  supposing  that  in  intellect,  no  less  than  in  memory  and  imagina* 
i ,  tion  and  will,  there  is  something  wldch  points  to  traTis-corpm^eUy 
as  a  paramount  reality  in  man.  And  as  with  the  idea  of  eternity,  so 
also  with  the  idea  of  infinity  and  all  other  abstract  ideas^  I  cannot 
fi.nd  room  for  that  which  is  universal  in  that  which  at  best  is  only 
partial ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  in  order  to  accommodate  these  absti-aet 
ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  get  outside  the  brain  and  outside  the  body. 
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and  to  believe  that  the  tnic  sphere  of  the  intelligence  is  co-ext^nsive 
with  that  of  the  Divioe  Spirik  Indeed,  to  do  otherwise,  and  suppose 
that  an  idea  like  that  of  God  or  eternity  or  iDfinity  can  be  lodged 
in  a  brain-ccU,  requires,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  greater  stretch  of 
fiincy  tlian  that  which  woukl  be  needed  iu  order  to  believe  it  possible 
that  all  the  waters  of  the  ocean  might  find  their  bed  in  a  thimble. 

Nor  does  the  consideration  of  the  mental  phenomena  which  are  of 
a  sympathetic  and  rehgious  character  lead  to  a  different  conclusion 
respecting  mind. 

Men  are  bound  together  by  ties  which  cannot  be  untied.  The 
hubband  and  wife  are  **  one  llosh'*  iu  more  than  a  figurative  sense, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  break  the  links  of  the  many  chains  which  hold 
parent  to  child,  friend  to  friend,  and  all  men  to  home  and  country, 
Man  cannot,  il'  he  would,  altogether  shut  himself  up  in  sell'.  If  he 
does  not  yield  to  the  impulse  to  sacrifice  liimself  for  others,  he  feels 
that  he  ought  to  do  it.  He  is  often  caixied  away  by  this  impulse  to 
his  own  desti^uction,  as  when  he  leaps  into  the  water  to  save  the  life 
of  a  drowning  person.  He  cannot  entertain  the  mere  idea  of  an 
execution,  of  a  woman  more  especially,  without  a  painful  shudder : 
be  caimot  look  upon  death,  even  in  its  most  peaceful  aspect, 
with  indifference.  It  is  impossible  to  undervalue  the  sympatJiies 
which  are  manifest  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways.  It  is 
impossible  to  rest  content  with  a  merely  selfish  interpretation 
of  them.  They  must  liave  a  wider  basis  than  that  which  can  be 
supplied  by  the  brain  of  any  one  individual  man,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  there  are  actual,  even  organic 
honds^  between  man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  natiure  as 
a  whole,  and  that  these  bonds  make  themselves  felt  through  the 
nympathies.  After  what  lias  been  said,  indeed,  I  cannot  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  mind  must  be  regarded  cts  something 
iDommon  to  all  men,  perhaps  as  something  cosmical,  rather  than  as 
any  thing  peculiar  to  any  individual  man ;  and,  taking  this  view,  I  can 
in  some  measure  see  why  the  philosophy  of  PUto  should  lead,  step 
by  stepj  from  the  individual  man  to  the  idea  of  a  republic  of  men 
under  the  psuperintendence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  why  a  higher 
philosophy  than  that  of  Plato  should  bring  men  together  in  a  churcli, 
with  Christ  for  its  head.  After  what  has  been  said,  indeed,  this  idea 
of  a  republic  or  church  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  argument. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  iuvaUdated  when  the  thouglits  are  tiimed 
from  the  mind  to  the  body,  of  which  the  senses  take  cognizance. 
For  what  is  tlie  actual  case  ?  It  is  that  this  very  body  is  not  so 
individual  as  it  woidd  seem  to  be  when  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is 
not  brought  tu  the  bar  of  reason.  It  is  that  it  is  inseparably  bound 
to  other  bodies,  and  to  the  univei-se,  by  the  force  of  gravity.  It  is,— 
as  will  be  one  day  better  known,  I  trust — ^that  it  is  not  less  firmly  held 
in  the  same  position  by  "  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 
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bound."  It  is  that  it  cannot  claim  inore  than  a  momentary  tenure 
even  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is  maJb,  for,  in  faxst,  this  matter  is  the 
common  property  of  all  oi^nic  beings.  And  thus  even  the  body 
may  be  generalized  until  it  ceaaes  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  that  generalization  of  mind  which  seems  to  arise  naturally 
out  of  the  premises — a  view  according  to  which  mind  ii  to  be 
looked  upon,  not  as  the  result  of  cerebration,  or  of  any  other  action  in 
man  individually,  but  as  something  which  is  common  to  all  mankind 
and  to  creation  generally. — as  something  for  which  the  limits  of 
the  material  cosmos  are  too  narrow, — as  something  which  is  not 
limited  in  any  way, — as  something,  it  may  be,  which  is  as  illimitable 
as  the  Divine  Spirit  which  underlies  all  things.  And  if  mind  have  this 
foundation,  then  it  surely  follows  that  mind  must  comprehend  all 
things,  and  that  the  reality  of  its  grasp  may  be  attested  by  the 
sympathies  in  the  way  which  has  been  indicated, 

A  continuation  of  the  same  story  is  also  to  be  fountl  in  a  considera- 
tion of  the  mental  phenomena  which  come  under  the  head  of  religimis 
iiistincU.  In  what  has  just  been  said  upon  the  sympathetic  pheno- 
mena of  mind  it  has  been  seen  that  mind  is  something  without  rather 
than  something  within  the  body— something  comprehending  in  itself 
all  mankind  and  all  things.  In  what  may  be  said  upon  the 
TeHgioiiS  InMincts  the  sura  is  this — that  these  instincts  may  point  to 
a  connection  of  the  very  closest  kind  between  humanity  and  Divinity. 
Do  what  I  may,  indeed,  I  cannot  explain  away  these  religious  instincts, 
or  regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  they  would 
be  regarded  by  Plato  and  in  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  after  what  has 
been  said,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  see  in  these  instincts  another 
proof  that  the  mind  has  its  foundation,  not  in  man  indi\idually,  not 
in  man  collectively,  not  even  in  nature  generally,  but  in  the  Divine 
Being  "in  whom  all  things  consist/'  And,  going  so  far,  I  am  con- 
strained to  go  further  still,  and  see  in  conscience,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  religious  instincts,  a  reason  for  believing  that 
the  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  foundation  of  mind,  is  just  and  true  and 
holy  as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  conscience  being  in  very  deed 
that  word  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  when  he  says,  *'  and  thine  eai's 
shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it, 
when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,*'  and  which  at  the 
same  time  enforces  the  conviction  that  the  way  thus  indicated  is  the 
way  of  justice  and  tmth  and  holiness.  After  what  has  been  said, 
indeed,  the  story  of  mind  as  told  by  the  religious  instincts  is  only 
another  chapter  in  the  story  already  told  of  mind  by  memory,  and 
im*agination,  and  intellect,  and  will,  and  sympathy, — that  mind  must 
have  its  foundation  in  Divine  Spirit,  and  that,  so  far  from  being 
hemmed  in  within  the  bouud.s  of  man's  visible  body,  its  sphere  must 
be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit  itself,  as  iliimitable,  aa 
incom  pr eh  en sible. 
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most  assuredly  a  consideration  of  tlio  ego  in  man  leads  to  no 

diffei>2Ut  conclusion  respecting  mind.     I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am»     I 

aeem  oorapelleJ  to  believe  that  in  this  /  wm  there  ia  that  which  will 

,  jiever  cease  to  be.     And  how  is  this?     Is  it  that  I  cannot  discou- 

I  Beet  myself  from  Him  who  is  Life  of  Life?     Do  I  say  /  am  because 

II  have  been  made  in  the  imago  of  Him  whose  name  is  I  AM  ?  I 
Ikave  the  warranty  of  Holy  Scripture  for  putting  these  questions,  and 
IJb?  andwering  them  affirmatively,  and  raost  assuredly  I  am  not  driven 
Uo  a  different  conclusion  by  my  own  reason.  Indeed,  if,  as  I  am 
[compelled  to  believe,  mind  be  a  spirit  akin  in  its  nature  to  Divine 
[Spirit,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  ego  in  man 
[must  find  its  explanation  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  the  ego,  in 
llact,  being  only  one  among  many  other  proofs  that  the  mind,  of  which 

it  is  a  manifestation,  is  in  reality  a  spirit  akin  in  its  nature  to  tho 
Divine  Spirit — that  I  say  /  am  by  nothing  less  than  by  a  "  divine 

^  right  '*  to  say  so. 

Whither    then   do  these    arguments    teoJ    to   take  me  ?     Am 
I  really    to   believe   that  I   have   been  made,  as   the    Scriptures 

-declare,  in    tlie    image  of   God,  even  of   Him  who,   according  to 

Ithe  same  records  is  self-existent,  eternal,  omnipresent^  omniscient, 
almighty  Spirit,  who  is  perfectly  just  and  true  and  holy,  the  very 
J  Am   in  whom   all  things  are,  without  whom  is  nothing  ?     Am 

*I  to  believe  this?  Much,  no  doubt,  remains  to  be  done  before  I  may 
be  fully  at  libeity  to  give  a  rational  assent  to  such  belief;  but  even 
now,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  I  may  do  so  without 

^ being  altogether  irrational.  For  what  is  tho  conclusion  respect- 
ing mind  and  body  which  would  seem  to  be  inevitable  ?  It  is  that 
mind  has  its  foundation  in  spirit  possessing  attributes  w^hich  may, 
Day  must,  belong  to  a  spirit  created  in  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  that  body  presents  no  obstacle  to  this  conclusion,  body, 
irhen  inquired  into,  becoming  o/ie  with  spirit — ^not  by  degrading 

Upirit  into  flesh,  not  by  materializing  spirit,  but  by  taking  the  flesh 
into  spirit,  by  spiritualizing  matter.  In  other  words,  spirit  hats  to 
be  regarded,  not  as  an  uncertain  out-come  from  matter,  having 
iDtimate  connections  with  electricity,  and  heat,  and  other  physical 
agencies,  but  as  something  so  absolutely  superior  to  everything 
material  as  to  make  it  possible  for  man  to  be  not  wholly  unbelieving 
when  be  hears  the  words  of  Christ ;  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye 
have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain, remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing 
shall  be  impossible  unto  you."  In  short,  the  common  conception  of 
matter  is  altogether  excluded  by  that  of  spirit :  and  the  only  con- 
clusion to  which  I  can  come,  is  that  spirit  is  a  divine  reaUty,  which 
may  at  one  time  be  manifested  to  the  senses,  either  as  matter,  or  as 
the  more  etherial  substance  belonging  to  the  "  body  celestial,"  and 
at  another  be  rapt  away  from  the  senses,  and  that  no  definition  can 
apply  to  man's  spirit  in  its  fulness,  except  that  which  is  equally 
VOL.  xxy,  L 
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applicable  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  "divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
king  "  belonging  in  sober  fact  to  man  as. man. 

And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  ground  of  wonder  that  man 
should  be  so  richly  endowed  with  mental  and  all  other  power.  If  he 
be  in  any  true  sense  the  image  of  Ood,  he  must  be  so  endowed,  and 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  man  is  crowned  with  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, but  that  he  is  so  imbecile  and  foolish ;  not  that  he  is  able 
to  will  and  do,  but  that  he  is  so  irresolute  and  incapable  ;  not  that  he 
has  a  conscience,  but  that  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  seared 
and  drowsy ;  not  that  he  remembers,  but  that  he  forgets ;  not  that 
his  imagination  ranges  hither  and  thither  without  let  or  hindrance, 
but  that  it  is  so  ''  lapsed  in  time  and  passion  ; ''  not  that  he  is  so 
full  of  life,  but  that  death  has  any  dominion  over  him.  The 
explanation  wanted  is,  not  of  ^plv^s,  but  of  minus;  and  this  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  Nothing  more  is  required  indeed  than  to  take 
the  whole  story  told  of  man  in  Scripture,  and  apply  it.  For  what 
is  there  yet  to  tell  of  this  story  ?  It  is  that  man  is  not  now  what  he 
.was  at  first, — what  he  may  again  become.  It  is  that  man's  present 
state  is  a  fallen  stite — a  state  of  death,  whatever  this  may  mean. 
It  is  that  Adam  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  fell,  and  that 
thenceforth  his  state  and  that  of  his  descendants  has  been  a  state  of 
death, — which  state  of  death,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  con- 
ti-ary,  may  mean  obscuration  to  any  degree  of  the  divine  image  in 
man,  even  to  the  extent  at  present  met  with.  And  thus,  after  aU, 
instead  of  opposing  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  scriptural 
history  of  man,  the  very  imperfections  at  present  met  with  in  man 
may,  when  properly  inquired  into,  only  supply  additional  evidence  in 
support  of  this  history. 

In  a  word,  I  find  it  less  easy  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
which  has  found  such  favour  in  the  present  day  than  to  believe 
that  eadi  creature  was  created  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  great  whole, 
perfect  in  itself,  and  perfect  in  its  relations  to  all  other  creatures, 
and  to  the  universe  in  which  it  is  placed — so  perfect  as  to  deserve 
to  be  described  at  the  beginning  as  "  very  good," — and  that  man 
originally  was  no  brute-descended  savage,  living  in  a  wilderness, 
and  fighting  his  way  upwards,  step  by  step,  to  a  higher  level, 
but  a  demi-god,  walking  and  talking,  as  a  child  with  his  parent, 
with  the  God  in  whose  image  he  was  made,  until,  for  some  fault 
of  his  own,  he  was  driven  out  into  the  wilderness  "  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,''  and  so  far  oblivious 
of  everything  relating  to  his  high  original  as  to  look  upon  God 
as  a  dark  deity — a  very  Moloch. 

Without  question  the  same  archetypal  plan  is  perceptible  in  the 

bodies  of  man,  and  of  all  animals  below  man  in  the  scale  of  being. 

Without  question  it  is  possible  to  consider  man  bodily  as  standing  on 

he  topmost  round  of  this  scale,  and  to  believe  that  he  may  have 

lined  this  position  by  mounting  round  after  round  from  the  bottom 
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thrcugii  sub-ordinate  forms  of  being,  and  also  that  this  process  of 
mounting  would  be  not  a  little  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  arche- 
tjpal  unity  in  all  creatures.     But  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  the  doctrine  of  archetypal 
unity ;  and,  in  fact,  the  latter  doctrine  is  equally  consistent  with  the 
belief  that  each  round  of  the  scale  of  being  is  always  occupied  by  the 
creature  belonging  to  it,  that  each  creature  has  its  own  office  to  fulfil 
in  its  own  place  no  less  than  man  in  his,  and  that  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  a  great  whole.     Without  question,  also,  there  are  facts  which 
show  that  there  is  a  law  of  unity  for  mind  as  well  as  for  body,  and 
that  there  are  in  the  creatures  below  man  rudiments  of  mind,' varying 
infinitely  in  degree,  which  may,  perhaps,  give  some  support  to  the 
notion  that  the  mind  of  man  may  have  been  developed  out  of  them 
by  a  process  of  evolution.     But  here  again  the  same  objections  arise 
which  were  hinted  at  when  speaking  of  body,  and  it  may  be  urged 
that  each  creature  mentally  may  be  a  necessary  part  of  a  great  whole 
to  which  the  plan  of  archetypal  unity  bears  witness,  that  the  balance 
of  existence  might  be  seriously  disturbed  if  it  were  wanting,  and  that 
equally  whether  all  creatures  were  formed  upon  the  same  plan  or 
notl     I  cannot  allow,  however,  that  the  question  of  evolution  is  an 
open  question.     As  it  seems  to  me,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  fact  is,  to 
say  the  least,  against  the  believers  in  this  doctrine  rather  than  in 
their  favour.     At  all  events,  there  is  a  fact  belonging  to  mind  which 
I  can  only  read  as  showing  conclusively  that  man  is  in  some  mys- 
terious way  cut  off  from  the  brute  creation  by  an  impassable  gulf, 
and  this  is  the  regularity  of  mental  movement,  which,  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  is  spoken  of  as  instinctive.    The  mental  movements  of  man 
are  not  regular  in  the  sense  in  which  those  of  the  brutes  are  regular. 
And  how  is  this  ?     Is  it  that  the  mind  of  man  acts  irregularly, 
because  man's   present  state  is  one,  not  of  true  order,  but  of  dis- 
order?    Is  it   that   the  mental  movements  of  brutes  are  regular 
because  the  state  of  these  creatures  is  one,  not  of  disorder,  but  of 
order.      There  can   be   no   doubt   as   to   the   answer,  w^hich   is   in 
accordance  with   the   premises.     The   "  whole  creation  groaneth  in 
bondage,"  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  brute  has  fallen 
in  the  sense   in  which   man  has  fallen,  and,  therefore,  it  may  bo 
supposed  that  the  mental  movements  of  the  brute,  be  they  small  or 
great,  must  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
happen,  must  have  the  character  of  instincts,  in  short,  because  it 
may  fairly  be  conceded  that  the  ^inimpeded  workings  of  mind,  and 
of  law  generally,  are   always  "for  the  best."     Indeed,  w^hen  fully 
read,  I  feel  convinced   that  nothing  will  remain  in  the  history  of 
the  lower  forms  of  life  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  already   drawn 
respecting  man,   and  that  the  final  result  will  be,  not  to  bridge- 
over,  but  to  widen  everywhere,  the  gulf  which  separates  man  from 
the  tarute  creation.  C.  B.  Radcliffe. 
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ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN   RELATION 
TO   FOG-SIGNALLING. 


Part  II. 


Action  of  Hail  and  Rain, 

IN  the  first  part  of  this  article  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  optic 
transparency  and  acoustic  transparency  of  our  atmosphere  were  by 
no  means  necessarily  coincident ;  that  on  days  of  marvellous  optical 
clearness  the  atmosphere  may  be  filled  with  impemous  acoustic 
clouds,  while  days  optically  turbid  may  be  acoustically  clear.  We 
have  now  to  consider,  in  detail,  the  influence  of  various  agents  which 
have  hitherto  been  considered  potent  in  reference  to  the  transmission 
of  sound  through  the  atmosphere. 

Derham,  and  after  him  all  other  writers,  considered  that  falling 
rain  tended  powerfully  to  obstnict  sound.  An  observation  on  June  3 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  this  con- 
clusion. Two  other  crucial  instances  will  suflSce  to  show  its  untena- 
bility.  On  the  morning  of  October  8  at  7.45  JLBi.,  a  thunderstorm 
accompanied  by  heavy  rain  broke  over  Dover.  But  the  clouds  sub- 
sequently cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone  strongly  on  the  sea.  For 
a  time  the  optical  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  was  extraordinary,  but 
it  was  acoustically  opaque.  At  2.30  P.M.,  a  densely  black  scowl  again 
overspread  the  heavens  to  the  W.S.W.  The  distance  being  6 
miles,  and  all  hushed  on  board,  the  horn  was  heard  very  feebly,  the 
fiiren  more  distinctly,  while  the  howitzer  was  better  than  either, 
though  not  much  superior  to  the  siren. 

A  squall  approached  us  from  the  west.  In  the  Alps  or  elsewhere 
I  have  rarely  seen  the  heavens  blacker.  Vast  cumuli  floated  to  the 
N.E.  and  S.E. ;  vast  streamers  of  rain  descended  in  the  W.N.W. ; 
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\  Bcrolls  of  cloud  hung  in  the  N, ;  but  spaces  of  blue  were  to  be 
«tttotlieN.N,E, 

At  7  miles  distance  the  siren  and  horn  were  both  feeble,  while 
>  sent  us  a  very  faint  report,    A  dense  shower  now  enveloped 
land. 

The  rain  at  length  reached  ns  ;  falling  heavily  all  the  way  between 
lis  and  the  Foreland.  But  the  sound,  instead  of  being  deadened, 
Tosc  perceptibly  in  power.  Hail  was  now  added  to  the  rain,  and  the 
shower  reached  a  tropical  violence,  the  hailstones  floating  thickly 
on  the  flooded  deck.  In  the  midst  of  this  furious  squall  both  the  horns 
andthe^iren  were  distinctly  heard  ;  and  as  the  shower  Jigbtened,  thus 
og  the  local  pattering,  the  sounds  so  rose  in  power  that  we  heard 
bem  at  a  distance  of  7i  miles  distinctly  louder  than  they  had  been 
beard  through  the  rainless  atmosphere  at  5  miles. 
At  4  P.m:.  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  snn  shone  clearly  through 
be  calm  air.  At  9  miles  distance  the  horn  was  beard  feebly,  th<* 
jTmren  cle^irly,  while  the  howitzer  sent  us  aloud  report  All  the  sounds 
were  better  heard  at  this  distance  than  they  had  previously  been 
at  5j  miles;  from  which,  by  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  it  fcillows 
that  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  5i  miles  distance  must  have  been 
agmented  at  least  threefold  by  the  descent  of  the  rain. 
On  the  23rd  of  October,  our  steamer  had  forsaken  us  for  shelter,  and 
I  sought  to  turn  the  weather  to  account  by  making  other  observa- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  fog-signal  station,  Mr.  Douglas,  the  Cluef 
Engineer  of  the  Trinity  House,  was  good  enough  to  undertake  the 
erv-^ations  N.E.  of  the  Foreland ;  while  Mr.  Ayres,  the  Assistant 
Engineer,  walked  in  the  other  direction.  At  12.50  P.M.  the  wind 
blew  a  gale  and  broke  into  a  thunderstoi^m  with  violent  rain.  Inside 
and  outside  the  Comb  ill  Coastguard  Station,  a  mile  from  the  instru- 
ments in  the  direction  of  Dover,  Mr.  Ayres  heard  the  sound  of  the 
siren  through  the  storm ;  and  after  the  rain  had  ceased,  all  sounds 
were  heard  distinctly  louder  than  before.  Mn  Douglas  had  sent  a 
fly  before  him  to  Kingsdown,  and  the  driver  had  been  waiting  for 
fifteen  minutes  before  he  arrived.  During  this  time  no  sound  had 
been  heard,  though  40  blasts  had  been  blown  in  I  he  interval  ;  nor 
bad  the  coastguard  man  on  duty,  a  practised  observer,  heard  any  of 
them  throughout  the  day.  During  the  thunderstorm  and  while 
ihe  rain  was  actually  falling  with  a  violence  which  Mr.  Douglas 
describes  as  perfectly  torrential,  the  sounds  became  audible  and 
were  heard  by  all 
To  rain,  in  short,  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  slightest 
^  ning  influence  upon  sound.  The  reputed  barrier  ofifered  by 
iiiick  weather  *'  to  the  passage  of  sound  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
tended  to  produce  hesitation  in  establishing  sound-signals  on  our 
coasts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  removal  of  this  error  may  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  coming  generations  of  seafaring  men. 
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Action  of  Snow. 

Falling  snow,  according  to  Derham,  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  of 
all  to  the  transmission  of  sound.  We  did  not  extend  our  observar 
tions  at  the  South  Foreland  into  snowy  weather ;  but  a  previous 
observation  of  my  own  bears  directly  upon  this  point.  On  Christmas 
night,  1859,  I  arrived  at  Chamouni,  through  snow  so  deep  as  to 
obliterate  the  road-fences,  and  to  render  the  labour  of  reaching  the 
village  arduous  in  the  extreme.  On  the  26th  and  27th  it  fell  heavily. 
On  the  27th,  during  a  lull  in  the  storm,  I  reached  the  Montanvert, 
sometimes  breast-deep  in  snow.  On  the  2&th,  with  great  difficulty, 
two  lines  of  stakes  were  set  out  across  the  glacier,  with  the  view  of 
determining  its  winter  motion.  On  the  29th  the  entry  in  my  journal, 
written  in  the  morning,  is,  "Snow,  heavy  snow;  it  must  have 
descended  through  the  entii'e  night,  the  quantity  freshly  fallen  is  so 
great/' 

Under  these  circumstances  I  planted  my  theodolite  beside  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  having  waded  to  my  position  through  snow  which, 
being  dry,  reached  nearly  to  my  breast.  Assistants  were  sent  across 
the  glacier  with  instructions  to  measure  the  displacement  of  a  trans- 
verse line  of  stakes  planted  previously  in  the  snow.  A  storm  drifted 
up  the  valley,  darkening  the  air  as  it  approached.  It  reached  us, 
the  snow  falling  more  heavily  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  elsewhere.  It 
soon  formed  a  heap  on  the  theodolite,  and  thickly  covered  my  own 
clothes.  Here,  then,  was  a  combination  of  snow  in  the  air  and  of  soft 
fresh  snow  on  the  ground,  such  as  Derham  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  ; 
still  through  such  an  atmosphere  I  was  able  to  make  my  instructions 
audible  quite  across  the  glacier,  the  distance  being  half  a  mile,  while 
the  experiment  was  rendered  reciprocal  by  one  of  my  assistants 
making  his  voice  audible  to  me. 

The  flakes  here  were  so  thick  that  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  I 
was  able  to  pick  up  the  retreating  forms  of  the  men.  Still  the  air 
through  which  the  flakes  fell  was  continuous.  Did  the  flakes  merely 
yield  passively  to  the  sonorous  waves,  swinging  like  the  particles  of 
air  themselves  to  and  fro  as  the  sound  waves  passed  them  ?  Or  did 
the  waves  bend  by  diffraction  round  the  flakes,  and  emerge  from  them 
without  sensible  loss  ?  Experiment  will  aid  us  here  by  showing  the 
astonishing  facility  with  which  sound  makes  its  way  among  obstacles, 
and  passes  through  tissues,  so  long  as  the  continuity  of  the  air  in  their 
interstices  is  preserved. 

A  piece  of  millboard  or  of  glass,  a  plank  of  wood,  or  the  hand,  placed 
across  the  open  end  t'  of  the  tunnel  abcd&g,l  (next  page)  intercepts 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  placed  in  the  padded  box  P,  and  stills  the  senai- 
tive  flame  k  (described  in  the  last  article). 

An  ordinary  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,   on  the  other  hand, 
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stretehed  across  the  tunnel  end  produced  hardly  an  appreciable  effect 
npOQ  iho  sound.     Through  two  layers  of  the  handkerchief  the  flame 
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was  strongly  agitated  ;  through  four  laj;ors  it  was  still  agitated  ;  while 
through  six  layers,  though  nearly  stilled,  it  was  not  entirely  so. 

Dipping  the  same*^bandkerchief  into  water,  and  stretching  a  single 
wetted  layer  across  the  tunnel-end,  it  stilled  the  flame  as  effectually 

I  the'inillboard  or  the  wood.    Hence  the  conclusion,  that  the  sound- 
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waves  in  the  first  instance  passed  through  the  interstices  of  the 
cambric. 

Through  a  single  layer  of  thin  silk  the  sound  passed  without  sensible 
interruption  ;  through  six  layers  the  flame  was  strongly  agitated  ; 
while  through  twelve  layers  the  agitation  was  quite  perceptible. 

A  single  layer  of  this  silk,  when  wetted,  stilled  the  flame. 

A  layer  of  soft  lint  produced  but  little  efiect  upon  tne  sound  ; 
a  layer  of  thick  flannel  was  almost  equally  ineffectual.  Through 
four  layers  of  flannel  the  flame  was  perceptibly  agitated.  Through 
a  single  layer  of  green  baize  the  sound  passed  almost  as  freely  as. 
through  air ;  through  four  layers  of  the  baize  the  action  was  still 
sensible.  Through  a  layer  of  close  hard  felt,  half  an  inch  thick,  the 
sound  waves  passed  with  sufficient  energy  to  sensibly  agitate  the 
flame.     I  did  not  witness  these  effects  without  astonishment. 

A  single  layer  of  thin  oiled  silk  stopped  the  sound  and  stilled  the 
flame.  A  single  layer  of  goldbeater's  skin  did  the  same.  A  leaf  of 
common  note-paper,  or  even  of  foreign  post,  stopped  the  sound. 

The  sensitive  flame  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  these  experiments. 
Let  a  ticking  watch  be  hung  six  inches  from  the  ear,  a  cambric 
handkerchief  dropped  between  it  and  the  ear  scarcely  sensibly  affects 
the  ticking,  a  sheet  of  oil-skin  or  an  intensely  heated  gas  column  cuts- 
it  almost  wholly  off. 

But  though  oiled  silk,  foreign  post,  and  even  goldbeater's  skin  can 
stop  the  sound,  a  film  sufficiently  thin  to  yield  freely  to  the  aerial 
pulses  transmits  it.  A  thick  soap  film  produces  an  obvious  effect 
upon  the  sensitive  flame,  a  very  thin  one  does  not.  The  augmenta- 
tion of  the  transmitted  sound  may  be  observed  simultaneously  with 
the  genei-ation  and  brightening  of  the  colours  which  indicate  the  in- 
creasing thinness  of  the  film.  A  very  thin  collodion-film  acts  in  the 
same  way. 

Acquainted  with  the  foregoing  facts  regarding  the  passage  of  sound 
through  cambric,  silk,  lint,  flannel,  baize,  and  felt,  the  reader  is  pre- 
pared for  the  statement  that  the  sound-waves  pass  without  sensible 
impediment  through  heavy  artificial  showers  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow^ 
Water-drops,  seeds,  sand,,  bran,  and  flocculi  of  various  kinds,  have 
been  employed  to  form  such  showers :  through  all  of  these,  as. 
through  the  actual  rain  and  hail  already  described,  and  through  the 
snow  on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the  sound  passes  without  sensible 
obstruction. 

Action  of  Fog.     Obsem^itiona  in  London. 

But  the  mariners  greatest  enemy,  fog,  is  still  to  be  dealt  with  ;  and. 
here  for  a  long  time  the  proper  conditions  of  experiment  were  absent.. 
Up  to  the  end  of  November  we  had  had  frequent  days  of  haze,  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  obscure  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Foreland,  but  no  real 
fog.      Still  those  cases  furnished  demonstrative  evidence  that  the 
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notions  entertained  regarding  tlie  reflection  of  sound  by  suspended 
particles  were  wrong  ;  for  on  many  days  of  the  thickest  Laze  the 
sound  covered  tvrice  tiae  range  attained  on  other  days  of  perfect  optical 
transparency.  Such  instances  dissolved  the  association  hitherto 
assumed  to  exist  between  acoustic  transparency  and  optic  trans- 
parency, but  they  left  tlie  action  of  dense  fogs  undetermined. 

On  December  9  a  memorable  fog  settled  down  on  London.  I  ad- 
dressed a  telegram  to  the  Trinity  House  suggesting  some  gun  ob- 
servations. WitK  characteristic  promptness  came  the  reply  that  tliey 
would  be  made  in  the  afternoon  at  Blackwall.  I  went  to  Greenwich 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  the  guns  across  the  river ;  but  the  delay  of  the 
iraia  by  the  fog  rendered  my  arrival  too  late.  Over  the  river  the 
fog  was  very  dense,  and  through  it  came  various  sounds  with  great 
ilistinctness.  The  signal  hell  of  an  unseen  barge  rang  clearly  out  at 
intervals,  and  I  could  plaiidy  hear  the  hammering  at  Cubitt*s  Town, 
half  a  mile  away,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  ISo  deadening 
of  the  sound  by  the  fog  was  apparent. 

Through  this  fog  and  various  local  noises,  Captain  Atkins  and  Mr. 
Edwards  heard  tlie  report  of  a  12-pouuder  cannonade  with  a  1-Ib. 
charge  distinctly  better  than  the  IB-pounder  with  a  3-lb.  charge,  an 
optically  clear  atmosphere,  and  all  noise  absent,  on  July  3. 

Anxious  to  turn  to  the  best  account  a  phenomenon  for  which  we 
had  waited  so  long,  I  tried  to  grapple  with  the  problem  by  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale.  On  the  lOth  I  stationed  my  assistant  with 
a  whistle  and  organ  pipe  on  t!ie  walk  below  the  south-west  end  of 
the  bridge  dividing  Hyde  Park  from  Kensington  Gardens.  From  the 
eastci*n  end  of  the  Serpentine  I  heard  distinctly  both  the  whistle  and 
the  pipe,  which  produced  380  waves  a  second.  On  changing  places 
with  my  assistant,  I  heard  for  a  time  the  distinct  blast  of  the  whistle 
only.  The  deeper  note  of  the  organ-pipe  at  length  reached  me, 
fifiiog  sometimes  to  great  distinctness,  and  sometimes  falling  to 
inaudibility.  The  whistle  showed  the  same  intermittence  as  to 
period,  but  in  an  opposite  sense  j  for  when  the  whistle  was  faint  the 
pipe  was  strong,  and  tnce  versd.  To  obtain  the  fundamental  note  of 
the  pipe  it  had  to  be  blown  gently,  and  on  the  whole  the  whistle 
proved  the  most  eflScient  in  piercing  the  fog. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  sound  lilled  the  air  during  these 
experiments.  The  resonant  roar  of  the  Bayswater  and  Kniglits- 
bridge  roads  ;  the  clangour  of  the  great  bell  of  Westminster ;  the 
railway  whistles,  which  were  frequently  blown,  and  tlie  fog-signals 
exploded  at  the  various  metropolitan  stations,  were  all  heard  with 
extraordinary  intensity.  This  could  by  no  means  be  reconciled  with 
the  statements  so  categorically  made  regarding  the  acoustic  impene- 
trability of  a  Londun  fog. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  the  fog  being  denser  than  before,  I  heard 
eveiy  blast  of  the  whistle,  and  occasional  blai^ts  of  the  pipe,  over  tLe 
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distance  between  the  bridge  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentine. 
On  joining  my  assistant  at  the  bridge  the  loud  concussion  of  a  gun 
was  heard  by  both  of  us.  A  police-inspector  affirmed  that  it  came 
from  Woolwich,  and  that  he  had  heard  several  shots  about  two  P.M. 
and  previously.  The  fact,  if  a  fact,  was  of  the  highest  importance ; 
so  I  immediately  telegraphed  to  Woolwich  for  information.  Professor 
Abel  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars : — 

"The  firing  took  place  at  1.40  p.m:  The  guns  proved  were  of 
comparatively  small  size — 64-pounders,  with  10-lb.  charges  of  powder. 

"  The  concussion  experienced  at  my  house  and  office,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  butt,  was  decidedly  more  severe  than  that 
experienced  when  the  heaviest  guns  are  proved  with  charges  of  110 
to  120  lbs.  of  powder^  There  was  a  dense  fog  here  at  the  time  of 
firing." 

These  were  the  reports  heard  by  the  police-inspector;  on  sub- 
sequent inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  two  guns  were  fired  at  about 
three  P.M.     These  were  the  guns  heard  by  myself 

Professor  Abel  also  communicated  to  me  the  following  fact: — ^"Our 
workman's  bell  at  the  Arsenal  gate,  which  is  of  moderate  size  and 
anything  but  clear  in  tone,  is  pretty  distinctly  heard  by  Professor 
Bloxam  only  when  the  wind  is  north-east.  During  the  whole  of  last 
week  the  bell  was  heard  with  great  distinctness,  the  wind  being  south- 
westerly  [opposed  to  the  sound].  The  distance  of  the  bell  from 
Bloxam's  house  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  fliea" 

Assuredly  no  question  of  science  ever  stood  so  much  in  need  of 
revision  as  this  of  the  transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere. 
Slowly  but  surely  we  mastered  the  question  ;  and  the  further  we 
advanced  the  more  plainly  it  appeared  that  our  reputed  knowledge 
regarding  it  was  erroneous  from  beginning  to  end. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  fog  attained  its  maximum  densit}*. 
It  was  not  possible  to  read  at  my  window,  which  fronted  the  open 
western  sky.  At  10.30 1  sent  an  assistant  to  the  bridge,  and  listened 
for  his  whistle  and  pipe  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentina  The 
whistle  rose  to  a  shrillness  far  surpassing  anything  previously  heard, 
but  it  sank  sometimes  almost  to  inaudibility  ;  proving  that  though 
the  air  was  on  the  whole  highly  homogeneous,  acoustic  clouds  still 
drifted  through  the  fog.  A  second  pipe,  which  was  quite  inaudible 
yesterday,  was  plainly  heard  this  morning.  Wo  were  able  to  dis- 
course across  the  Serpentine  to-day  with  much  greater  ease  than 
yesterday. 

During  our  summer  observations  I  had  once  or  twice  been  able  to 
fix  the  position  of  the  Foreland  in  thick  haze  by  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  To-day  my  assistant,  hidden  by  the  fog,  walked  up  to  the 
Watermen's  Boat-House  sounding  his  whistle ;  and  I  walked  along 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Serpentine,  clearly  appreciating  for  a  time 
that  the  line  joining  us  was  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  river.     Coming 
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to  a  point  which  seemed  to  be  exactly  abreast  of  him  I  marked  it, 
and  on  the  following  day,  when  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  the  marked 
position  was  found  to  be  perfectly  exact.  When  undisturbed  by 
echoes,  the  ear,  with  a  little  practice,  becomes  capable  of  fixing  with 
great  precision  the  direction  of  a  sound. 

On  reaching  the  Serpentine  this  morning  a  peal  of  bells,  which  then 
began  to  ring,  seemed  so  close  at  hand  that  it  required  some  reflection 
to  convince  me  that  they  were  ringing  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park. 
The  soimds  fluctuated  wonderfully  in  power.  Prior  to  the  striking  of 
eleven  by  the  great  bell  of  Westminster,  a  nearer  bell  struck  with 
loud  clangour.  The  first  five  strokes  of  the  Westminster  bell  were 
afterwards  heard,  one  of  them  being  extremely  loud ;  but  the  six  last 
strokes  were  inaudible.  An  assistant  was  stationed  to  attend  to  the 
twelve  o'clock  bells.  The  clock  which  had  struck  so  loudly  at  eleven 
was  unheard  at  twelve,  while  of  the  Westminster  bell  eight  strokes 
out  of  twelve  were  inaudible.  To  such  astonishing  changes  is  the 
atmosphere  liable. 

At  seven  p.m.  the  Westminster  bell  striking  seven  was  not  at  all 
heard  from  the  Serpentine,  while  the  nearer  bell  already  alluded  to 
was  heard  distinctly.  The  fog  had  cleared  away,  and  the  lamps 
on  the  bridge  could  be  seen  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentine 
burning  brightly  ;  but  instead  of  the  sound  sharing  the  improvement 
of  the  light,  what  might  be  properly  called  an  acoustic  fog  took  the 
place  of  its  optical  predecessor.  Several  series  of  the  whistle  and 
organ-pipe  were  sounded  in  succession ;  one  series  only  of  the  whistle- 
sounds  was  heard,  all  the  others  being  quite  inaudible.  Three  series 
of  the  organ-pipe  were  heard,  but  exceedingly  faintly.  On  reversing 
the  positions  and  sounding  as  before,  nothing  whatever  was  heard. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  chimes  and  hour-bellof  the  Westminster  clock 
were  both  very  loud.  The  "  acoustic  fog  "  had  shifted  its  position  or 
temporarily  melted  away. 

Extraordinary  fluctuations  were  also  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
church  bells  heard  in  the  morning ;  in  a  few  seconds  they  would  sink 
from  a  loudly  ringing  peal  into  utter  silence,  from  whicli  they  would 
rapidly  return  to  loud-tongued  audibility.  The  intermittent  drifting 
of  fog  over  the  sun's  disk,  by  which  his  light  is  at  times  obscured,  at 
times  revealed,  is  the  optical  analogue  of  these  effects.  As  regards 
such  changes,  the  acoustic  deportment  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  true 
transcript  of  its  optical  deportment. 

At  nine  P.M.  three  strokes  only  of  the  Westminster  clock  were  heard; 
the  others  were  inaudible.  The  air  had  relapsed  in  part  into  its 
condition  at  seven  P.M.,  when  all  the  strokes  were  unheard. 

The  quiet  of  the  park  this  evening,  as  contrasted  with  the  resonant 
roar  which  filled  the  air  on  the  two  preceding  days,  was  very 
remarkable.  The  sound,  in  fact,  was  stifled  in  the  optically  clear  but 
acoustically  flocculent  atmosphere. 
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On  the  13th,  the  fog  being  displaced  by  thin  haze,  I  went  again 
to  the  Serpentine.  The  carriage-sounds  were  damped  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  The  roar  of  the  Knightsbridge  and  Bayswater 
roads  had  subsided,  the  tread  of  troops  which  passed  us  a  little  way 
oflf  was  unheard,  while  at  eleven  A.^L  both  the  chimes  and  the  hour- 
bell  of  the  Westminster  clock  were  stifled.  Subjectively  considered, 
all  was  favourable  to  auditory  impressions ;  but  the  very  -cause  that 
damped  the  local  noises  extinguished  our  experimental  squnds.  The 
voice  across  the  Serpentine  to-day,  with  my  assistant  plainly  visible 
in  front  of  me,  was  distinctly  feebler  than  it  had  been  when  each  of 
us  was  hidden  from  the  other  in  the  densest  fog. 

Placing  the  source  of  sound  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentine, 
I  walked  along  its  edge  from  the  bridge  towards  the  end.  The 
distance  between  these  two  points  is  about  1000  paces.  After  five 
hundred  of  them  had  been  stepped,  the  sound  was  not  so  distinct  as  it 
had  been  at  the  bridge  on  the  day  of  densest  fog ;  hence,  by  the  law 
oif  inverse  squares,  the  optical  cleansing  of  the  air  thi'ough  the  melting 
away  of  the  fog  had  so  darkened  it  acoustically,  that  a  sound  gene- 
rated at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentine  was  lowered  to  one-fourth 
of  its  intensity  at  a  point  midway  between  the  end  and  the  bridge. 

To  these  demonstrative  observations  one  or  two  subsequent  oneB 
may  be  added.  On  several  of  the  moist  and  warm  days  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  I  stood  at  noon  beside  the  railing  of  Si. 
James's  Park,  near  Buckingham  Palace,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  clock  tower,  which  was  clearly  visible.  Not  a  single  stroke 
of  "Big  Ben*'  was  heard.  On  January  19  fog  and  drizzling  rain 
obscured  the  tower ;  still  from  the  same  position  I  not  only  heard 
the  strokes  of  the  great  bell  but  also  the  chimes  of  the  quarter  bell& 

During  the  exceedingly  dense  and  "  dripping  "  fog  of  January  22, 
from  the  same  railings,  I  heard  every  stroke  of  the  bell.  At  the  end 
of  the  Serpentine,  when  the  fog  was  densest,  the  Westminster  bell 
was  heard  striking  loudly  eleven.  Towards  evening  this  fog  began  to 
melt  away,  and  at  six  o'clock  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  to 
observe  the  effect  of  the  optical  clearing  upon  the  sound.  Not  one  of 
the  strokes  reached  me.  At  nine  o'clock  and  at  ten  o'clock  my 
assistant  was  in  the  same  position,  and  on  both  occasions  he  failed  to 
hear  a  single  stroke  of  the  bell.  It  was  a  case  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  December  13,  when  the  dissolution  of  the  fog  was  accompanied 
by  a  decided  acoustic  thickening  of  the  air.* 

Observations  at  the  South  Foreland, 

Satisfactory  and  indeed  conclusive  as  these  results  seemed,  I  desired 
exceedingly  to  confirm  them  by  experiments  with  the  instruments 

*  A  friend  informs  me  that  he  has  followed  a  pack  of  hounds  on  a  clear  calm  day 
without  hearing  a  single  yelp  from  the  dogs ;  while  on  calm  foggy  days  from  the 
same  distance  the  musical  roar  of  the  pack  was  loudly  audible. 
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actually  employed  at  the  South  Forelani  On  the  10th  of  February 
I  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  the  following  note  and  enclosure 
from  the  Deputy  Master  of  Trinity  House  : — 

"My  dear  TrNDALL, — ^The  enclosed  will  show  how  accurately 
your  views  have  been  verified,  and  I  send  them  on  at  once  without 
waiting  for  the  details.  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  have  them,  and 
as  soon  as  I  get  the  report  it  shall  be  sent  to  you.  I  made  up  my 
mind  ten  days  ago  that  there  would  be  a  chance  in  the  light  foggy- 
disposed  weather  at  home,  and  therefore  sent  the  Argus  oflf  at  an 
hour's  notice,  and  requested  the  Fog  Committee  to  keep  one  member 
on  board.    On  Friday  I  was  so  satisfied  that  the  fog  would  occur  that 

I  sent  Edwards  down  to  record  the  observations 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"Fred.  Arrow." 

The  enclosure  referred  to  was  notes  from  Captain  Atkins  and  Mr. 
Edwards.     Captain  Atkins  writes  thu^  : — 

"As  arranged,  I  came  down  here  by  the  mail  express,  meeting  Mr. 
Edwards  at  Cannon  Street.  We  put  up  at  the  Dover  Castle,  and 
next  morning  at  7  I  was  awoke  by  the  sounds  of  the  siren.  On 
jumping  up  I  discovered  that  the  long-looked-for  fog  had  arrived, 
and  that  the  Argua  had  left  her  moorings. 

"However,  had  I  been  on  board,  the  instructions  I  left  with 
Troughton  (the  master  of  the  Argua)  could  not  have  been  better 
carried  out.  About  noon  the  fog  cleared  up  and  the  Argus  returned 
to  her  moorings,  when  I  learned  that  they  had  taken  both  siren  and 
horn  sounds  to  a  distance  of  11  miles  from  the  station,  where  they 
dropped  a  buoy.  This  I  know  to  bo  correct,  as  I  have  this  morning 
recovered  the  buoy,  and  the  distances  both  in  and  out  agree  with 
Troughton*s  statement.  I  have  also  been  to  the  Varne  light-ship, 
(12J  miles  from  the  Foreland),  and  ascertained  that  during  the  fog 
of  Saturday  forenoon  they  '  distinctly '  heard  the  sounds.*' 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  constantly  at  my  side  during  our  summer 
and  autumn  observations,  and  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  form 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  sounds,  states  that  the 
sounds  were  "  extraordinarily  loud,"  both  Captain  Atkins  and  him- 
self being  awoke  by  them.  He  does  not  remember  ever  before 
hearing  the  sounds  so  loud  in  Dover ;  it  seemed  as  though  the 
observers  were  close  to  the  instruments. 

Other  days  of  fog  preceded  this  one,  and  they  were  all  days  of 
acoustic  transparency,  the  day  of  densest  fog  being  acoustically  the 
clearest  of  all. 

The  results  here  recorded  are  of  the  highest  importance,  for  they 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  a  dense  fog  and  an  actual  fog-signal,  and 
confirm  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the  previous  observations. 
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The  fact  of  Captain  Atkins  and  Mr.  Edwards  being  awakened  by  the 
siren  proves,  beyond  all  our  previous  experience,  its  power  during 
the  fog  on  the  7th  of  Februaiy. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  compare  the  transmission  of  sound 
on  February  7  with  its  transmission  on  October  14.  The  wind  on 
both  days  had  the  same  strength  and  direction.  My  notes  of  the 
observations  show  the  latter  to  have  been  throughout  a  day  of 
extreme  optical  clearness.  The  range  was  10  miles.  During  the 
fog  of  February  7,  the  Argus  heard  the  sound  at  11  miles ;  and 
it  was  also  heard  at  the  Yame  light-vessel,  which  is  12|  miles  from 
the  Foreland. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  noie  that  through  the  same  fog  the  sounds 
were  well  heard  at  the  South  Sand  Head  light-vessel,  which  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  South  Foreland,  and  actually  behind  the 
siren.  For  this  important  circumstance  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  :  on 
February  7  the  siren  happened  to  be  pointed,  not  towards  the  Argus, 
but  towards  Dover.  Had  the  yacht  been  in  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  sound  would  have  been  heard  all 
the  way  across  to  the  coast  of  France. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  to  guard  myself  against 
the  misconception  that  I  consider  sound  to  be  assisted  by  the  fog 
itself  The  fog  particles  have  no  more  influence  upon  the  waves  of 
sound  than  the  suspended  particles  stirred  up  over  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  have  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  A  homogeneous 
air  is  the  usual  associate  of  fog,  and  hence  the  acoustic  clearness  of 
foggy  weather. 

JExpeHments  on  Artificial  Fogs. 

These  observations  are  clinched  and  finished  by  being  brought  within 
the  range  of  laboratory  experiment.  Here  we  shall  learn  incidentally  a 
lesson  as  to  the  caution  required  from  an  experimenter. 

The  smoke  from  smouldering  brown  paper  was  allowed  to  stream 
upwards  into  the  tunnel  abed  (fig.  1) ;  the  action  upon  the  sound- 
waves was  strong,  rendering  the  short  and  agitated  sensitive  flame  k 
tall  and  quiescent.  Here  the  action  of  the  smoke  seemed  clearly 
demonstrated. 

Air  first  passed  through  ammonia,  then  through  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  thus  loaded  with  thick  fumes,  was  sent  into  the  tunnel ;  the 
agitated  flame  was  rendered  immediately  quiescent,  indicating  a 
very  decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  artificial  fog. 

Air  passed  through  perchloride  of  tin  and  sent  into  the  tunnel 
produced  exceedingly  dense  fumes.  The  action  of  the  fog  upon  the 
sound-waves  was  very  strong. 

The  dense  smoke  of  resin,  burnt  before  the  open  end  of  the  tunnel 
and  blown  into  it  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  had  also  the  effect  of 
stopping  the  sound-waves,  so  as  to  still  the  agitated  flame. 
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The  result  seems  clear;  and  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the 
prevalent  a  priori  notions  as  to  the  action  of  fog  upon  sound.  But 
caution  is  here  necessary ;  for  the  smoke  of  the  brown  paper  was  hot; 
the  flask  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  Jiot ;  that  containing 
the  perchloride  of  tin  was  hot ;  while  the  resin-fumes  produced  by  a 
red-bot  poker  were  also  obviously  hot.  Were  the  results,  then,  due^ 
to  the  fumes  or  to  the  diflferences  of  temperature  ?  The  observations 
might  well  have  proved  a  trap  to  an  incautious  reasoner. 

Instead  of  the  smoke  and  heated  air,  the  heated  air  alone  from  four 
red-hot  pokers  was  permitted  to  stream  upwards  into  the  tunnel ;  the 
action  on  the  sound-waves  was  very  decided,  though  the  tunnel  was 
optically  empty.  The  flame  of  a  candle  was  placed  at  the  tunnel  end, 
and  the  hot  air  just  above  its  tip  was  blown  into  the  tunnel ;  the 
action  on  the  sensiti>^  flame  was  decided.  A  similar  effect  was  pro- 
duced when  the  air,  ascending  from  a  red-hot  iron^  was  blown  into 
the  tunnel. 

In  these  latter  cases  the  tunnel  remained  optically  clear,  while  the 
same  effect  as  that  produced  by  the  resin — smoke  and  fumes  was 
observed.  Clearly,  then,  we  are  not  entitled  to  ascribe,  without 
farther  investigation,  to  the  artificial  fog  an  effect  which  may  have 
been  due  to  the  air  which  accompanied  it. 

Having  eliminated  the  fog  and  proved  the  nonhomogeneous  air 
effective,  our  reasoning  will  be  completed  by  eliminating  the  heat, 
and  proving  the  fog  ineffective. 

Instead  of  the  tunnel  ah  c  cl,  fig.  1,  a  cupboard  with  glass  sides, 
three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high,  was  filled  with 
fumes  of  various  kinds.  Here  it  was  thought  the  fumes  might  remain 
long  enough  for  differences  of  temperature  to  disappear.  Two 
apertures  were  made  in  two  opposite  panes  of  glass  three  feet  asunder; 
in  front  of  one  aperture  was  placed  the  bell  in  its  padded  box  and 
behind  the  other  aperture,  and  at  some  distance  from  it,  the  sensitive 
flame. 

Phosphorus  placed  in  a  cup  floating  on  water  was  ignited  within  the 
closed  cupboard.  The  fumes  were  so  dense  that  considerably  less  than 
the  three  feet  traversed  by  the  sound  extinguished  totally  a  bright 
candle-flame.  At  first  there  was  a  slight  action  upon  the  sound  ;  but 
this  rapidly  vanished,  the  flame  being  affected  exactly  as  if  the  sound 
passed  through  pure  air.  The  first  action  was  manifestly  due  to 
differences  of  temperature,  and  disappeared  when  the  temperature 
was  equalized. 

The  cupboard  was  next  filled  with  the  dense  fumes  of  gunpowder. 
At  first  there  was  a  slight  action  ;  but  this  disappeared  even  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  the  phosphorus,  the  sound  passing  as  if 
no  fumes  were  there.  It  required  less  than  half  a  minute  to  abolish 
the  action  in  the  case  of  the  phosphorus,  but  a  few  seconds  sufiiced 
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in  the  case  of  the  giinpowder.  The  fumes  were  far  more  than  suffi- 
riont  to  quench  the  candle-flame. 

The  dense  smoke  of  resin,  when  the  temperature  had  become 
iMi\ial)lo,  exerted  no  action  on  the  sound. 

The  fumes  of  gum  mastic  were  equally  ineflfectuaL 

The  fumes  of  the  perchloride  of  tin,  though  of  extraordinary  den- 
sity, exerted  no  sensible  eflfect  upon  the  sound. 

Kxoecdingly  dense  fumes  of  chloride  of  ammonium  next  filled  the 
cui>board.  A  fraction  of  the  length  of  the  3-foot  tube  sufficed  to 
<iuench  the  candle-flame.  Soon  after  the  cupboard  was  filled^  the 
Koiind  passed  without  the  least  sensible  deterioration.  An  apeiiure 
at  the  top  of  the  cupboard  was  openeci  ;  but  though  a  dense  smoke- 
colunm  ascended  through  it,  many  minutes  elapsed  before  the  candle- 
fhiine  could  be  seen  through  the  attenuated  fog.- 

Steam  from  a  copper  boiler  was  so  copiously  admitted  into  the 
cupboard  as  to  fill  it  with  a  dense  cloud.  No  real  cloud  was  ever  so 
chaise  ;  stiU  the  sound  passed  through  it  without  the  least  sensible 
diminution.  This  being  the  case,  cloud-echoes  are.  not  a  likely 
plujnomenon. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  when  a  couple  of  Bunsen*s  burners  were 
ignited  within  the  cupboard  containing  the  fumes,  less  than  a 
minute's  action  rendered  the  air  so  heterogeneous  that  the  sensitive 
iiame  was  completely  stilled. 

These  acoustically  inactive  fogs  were  subsequently  proved  compe- 
tent to  cut  off  the  electric  light. 

Experiment  and  observation  go  therefore,  hand  in  hand  in  demon- 
strating that  fogs  have  no  sensible  action  upon  sound ;  the  notion  of 
tlicir  impenetrability  which  so  powerfjuUy  retarded  the  introduction 
of  phonic  coast  signals  being  thus  abolished,  we  have  solid  ground 
for  the  hope  that  disasters  due  to  fogs  and  thick  weather  will  in  the 
future  be  materially  mitigated. 

Action  of  ^Yin(L. 

In  stormy  weather  we  were  frequently  foi-saken  by  our  steamer, 
which  had  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Downs  or  Margate  Roads,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  opportunity  was  turned  to  account  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  wind.  On  October  11th,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dor  glass 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  I  walked  along  the  cliffs  to  Dover  Castle  towards 
the  Foreland,  the  wind  blowing  strongly  against  the  sound.  On  the 
Dover  side,  and  at  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  Foreland,  we  first 
heard  the  faint  but  distinct  sound  of  the  siren.  The  horn-sound  was 
inaudible.     A  gun  fired  during  our  halt  was  also  unheard. 

As  we  ap2:>roachcd  the  Foreland  we  saw  the  smoke  of  the  gun. 
Mr.  Edwards  heard  a  faint  crack,  but  neither  Mr.  Douglass  nor  I 
heard  anything.  The  sound  of  the  siren  was  at  the  same  time  of 
piercing  intensity.    We  waited  for  ten  minutes,  when  another  gun 
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was  fircJ,     The  smoke  was  at  hand,  and  I  thought  I  heard  a  fuiot 
thud,  but  could  not  be  certain-     Mj  com  pan  ions  heard  nothing.     On 

rpacing  tlie  distance  afterwards  we  were  found  to  be  only  550  yards 

ifrom  the  gun.  We  were  shaded  at  the  time  by  a  slight  eminence 
rom  both  the  siren  and  the  gun,  but  this  could  not  account  for  tbe 

[utter  extinction  of  the  gun*sound  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  at  a 

fiime  when  the  siren  sent  tons  a  note  of  great  power. 

Mr.  Ayres  at  my  request  walked  to  windward  along  the  cliff,  while 
ir.  Douglass  proceeded  to  St,  Margaret's  Bay.  During  their  absence 
\  had  three  guns  fired.  Mr.  Ayres  beard  only  one  of  them.  Favoured 
|>y  the  wind,  Mr.  Douglass  at  twice  the  distance,  and  far  more  deeply 

limmersed  in  the  sound-shadow,  heard  all  three  reports  with  the 
utmost  distinctness. 
Joining  Mr.  Douglass,  we   continued    our  walk  to  a  distance  of 

I  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  St.  Margaret's  Bay.  Hero,  being 
dead  to  leeward,  though  the  wind  blew  with  unabated  violence,  the 
sound  of  the  siren  was  borue  to  us  with  extraordinary  power.*     In 

illiifl  position  we  also  heard  the  gun  loudly,  and  two  otlter  loud 
reports  at  the  proper  interval  of  ten  minutes,  as  we  returned  to  the 
Foreland. 

It  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the  gun  to-day  was  heard  five 
times,  and  might  have  been  heard  fifteen  times  as  far  to  leeward  as 
to  windward. 

In  windy  weather  the  shortness  of  its  sound  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  use  of  a  gun  as  a  signal.  In  the  case  of  the  horn  and  siren, 
lime  is  given  for  the  attention  to  be  fixed  upon  the  sound  ;  and  a 
single  puff,  while  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  blast,  does  not 
obliterate  it  wholly.  Such  a  puff,  however,  may  be  fatal  to  the 
momentary  gim-sound. 

On  the  leeward  side  of  the  Foreland,  on  the  23rd,  the  stiunds  were 
heard  at  least  four  times  as  far  as  on  the  windward  side,  while  in  both 
directions  the  siren  possessed  the  greatest  penetrative  power. 

On  the  24th  the  wind  shifted  to  E.S.E.,  and  the  sounds,  which 
when  the  wind  was  W.S.W.  failed  to  reach  Dover,  were  now  heard  in 
the  streets  tlirough  thick  rain.  On  the  27th  the  wind  was  E,N.E- 
lu  our  writing-room  in  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  in  the  bed-rooms,  aod 
on  the  staircase  the  sound  of  the  siren  reached  us  with  surprising 
power,  piercing  through  the  whistling  and  moaning  of  the  wind,  which 
blew  through  Dover  towards  Folkestone.  The  sounds  were  heard  at 
<j  miles  from  tlie  Foreland  on  the  Folkestone  road,  and  had  the  instru- 
ments not  then  ceased  .sounding,  they  might  have  been  heard  much 
further.  At  the  South  Sand  Head  light-vestiel,  3|  miles  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  no  sound  had  been  heard  throughout  the  day.  On  the  28th, 
the  wind  being  N.  by  E.,  the  sounds  were  heard  in  the  middle  of 

*  The  horn  here  was  Umporanlj  suBpende4,  but  doubtleaa  would  have  bo4m  woll 
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Folkestone,  8  miles  off,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they  failed  to 
reach  3f  railes.  On  the  29tli  the  limits  of  range  were  Eastware  Bay 
on  the  one  side  and  Kingsdown  on  the  other ;  on  the  30th  the  limiU 
were  KiagsdowTi  on  the  one  hand  and  Folkestone  Pier  on  the  other. 
With  a  wind  having  a  force  of  4?  or  5  it  was  a  very  common  observa- 
tion to  hear  the  sound  in  one  direction  three  times  as  far  as  in  the 
other. 

This  well-known  effect  of  the  wind  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. Indeed,  the  only  explanation  worthy  of  the  name  is  one  offered 
by  Professor  Stokes,  and  suggested  by  some  remarkable  observations 
by  De  la  Roche.  In  vol.  i.  of  the  '^Annalcs  de  Cheraie"  for  1S16, 
p.  176,  Arago  introduces  Be  la  Roche's  memoir  in  these  words  : — 
"Uauteur  arrive  a  des  conclasions,  qui  d'abord  poun'ont  paraitre 
paradoxales,  mais  ceux  qui  savent  corabien  il  mettait  de  soins  et 
d'exacitude  dans  toutes  aes  recherches  se  garderont  aans  doute  d*op- 
poser  une  opinion  populaire  u  des  experiences  positives/*  The 
strangeness  of  De  la  Roche's  results  consisted  in  his  establish iug,  by 
quantitative  measurements,  not  only  that  sound  has  a  greater  range  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind  than  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  that  the 
range  at  right  angles  to  the  wind  is  the  maximum. 

In  a  short  but  exceedingly  able  communication  presented  to  the 
British  Association  in  1857,  the  eminent  physicist  above-mentioned 
points  out  a  cause  which,  r/"  82tfficient,  would  account  for  the  results 
refen-ed  to.  The  lower  atmospheric  strata  are  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  eaiih,  and  the  upper  ones  by  those  immediately  below 
them;  the  velocity  of  translation,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  wind 
increases  from  the  groimd  upwards.  This  difference  of  velocity  tilts 
the  sound-wave  upwards  in  ii  direction  opposed  to,  and  downwards  in 
a  direction  co-incideni  with  the  wdnd.  In  this  latter  case  the  direct 
wave  is  reinforced  by  the  wave  reflected  from  the  earth.  Now  the 
reinforcement  is  greatest  in  the  direction  in  which  the  direct  and 
reflected  waves  enclose  the  smallest  angle,  and  Ihis  Ls  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  Hence  the  greater  range  in  this  dkection. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  according  to  Professor  Stokes,  a  stifling  of  the 
sound  to  windward,  but  a  tilting  of  the  sound-wave  over  the  heads  of 
the  observers  that  defeats  the  propagation  in  that  direction. 

This  explanation  calls  for  verification,  and  I  wislied  much  to  test 
it  by  means  of  a  captive  balloon  rising  high  enough  to  catch  the 
deflected  wave ;  but  on  corpmunicating  with  Mr,  CuxweU,  who  has 
earned  for  himself  so  high  a  reputation  as  an  aeronaut,  and  who  has 
always  shown  himself  so  willing  to  prumote  a  scientific  object,  I 
learned  mth  regret  that  the  experiment  was  too  dangerous  to  bo 
carried  out.* 

*  Experiments  so  important  as  those  of  De  la  UochQ  ought  not  be  left  without 
verification.    I  hmm  made  arraug'ements  with  n  view  to  tliia  object. 
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Atmosplmric  Selection. 

It  has  hQen  stated  that  the  atmosphere  on  diflerent  days  show.-; 
preferences  to  different  suuntl;?.  This  point  m  worthy  of  further 
illustratiun. 

After  the  violent  shower  wlilch  pstssed  over  us  on  October  18th, 
the  sounds  of  all  the  instrument.^,  as  alrciidy  stated,  rose  in  power ; 
but  it  was  noticed  that  the  horn  sound,  which  was  of  lower  pitch 
than  that  of  the  siren,  improved  most,  at  times  not  only  equalling, 
but  surpassing  the  sound  of  its  rivah  From  this  it  might  he  inferred 
tliat  the  atmospheric  change  produced  by  the  rain  favoured  more 
especially  the  transmission  of  the  longer  sonorous  waves. 

But  oiu-  programme  enabled  us  to  go  further  than  mere  inference. 
It  had  been  arranged  on  the  day  mentioned,  that  up  to  3.30  p*3L  the 
sireo  should  perform  2400  revolutions  a  minute,  generating  480 
waves  a  seconds  As  long  as  this  rate  continued  the  horn,  after  the 
shower,  had  the  advantage.  The  rate  of  rotation  was  then  clianged 
to  2000  a  minute,  or  400  waves  a  second,  when  the  siren-sound 
imuiediutely  surpassed  that  of  the  hot^n.  A  clear  connection  .was 
thus  established  between  aerial  reflection  and  the  length  of  the 
aonorous  waves. 

The  10-inch  Canadian  whistle  being  capable  of  adjustment  so  as 
to  produce  sounds  of  difierent  pitch,  00  the  10th  of  October  I  raa 
through  a  series  of  its  sounds.  The  shriUest  appeared  to  possess 
great  intensity  and  penetrative  power.  »The  belief  is  common  that  ^ 
note  of  this  character  (which  affects  SQ4>owerfully,  and  even  painfully, 
observer  close  at  hand)  has  also  the  greatest  range,  Mn  A^ 
flordon,  in  his  examination  before  the  Committee  on  Lighthouses,  in 
1S43,  expressed  himself  thus  :  "  When  you  get  a  shrill  sound,  high 
in  the  Bcale^  that  sound  is  carried  much  further  than  a  lower  note 
k  the  scale/*     I  have  heard  the  same   opinion  expressed  by  other 

ientific  men. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  point  was  submitted  to  an  experi- 
mental test  It  had  been  arranged  that  up^  to  11.30  A.M.  the 
Canadian  whistle,  which  had  been  heard  with  such  piercing  intensity 
on  the  10th,  should  sound  its  shrill  note.  At  the  hour  just  men- 
tioned we  were  beside  the  Varne  buoy,  7f  miles  from  the  Foreland. 
The  &iren,  as  we  approached  the  buoy,  was  heard  through  the  paddle 
noises  ;  the  horns  were  also  heard,  but  more  feebly  than  the  siren. 
We  paused  at  the  buoy  and  listened  for  the  11.30  gun.  Its  boom 
was  heard  by  all.  Neither  before  nor  during  the  pause  was  tho 
nhrill-soundiDg  Canadian  whistle  once  heard.  It  was  now  adjusted 
to  produce  its  ordinary  low-pitched  note,  ^vhich  was  immediately 
heard.  Still  further  out  the  low  boom  of  the  cannon  continued 
audible  afker  all  the  other  sounds  had  ceased. 

But  it  was  only  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  that  this  pre- 
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ference  for  the  longer  waves  was  manifested.     At  3  P.M.  the  case 

was  completely  ahereil,  for  then  the  high-pitched  isiren  was  heard 
when  all  the  other  sounds  were  inaudible.  On  many  other  days  wo 
had  illustrations  of  the  varying  comparative  power  of  the  siren  and 
the  giin.  On  the  9th  of  October  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  was  predominant  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  siren  was 
clearly  heard  on  Shake.spearc's  Cliff,  while  two  guns,  with  their  pufiFs 
perfectly  visible,  were  nnlicard.  On  October  10th,  two  railes  from 
the  signal-station,  the  giin  at  11  o'clock  was  inferior  to  the  siren, 
but  both  were  heard.  At  12,30,  the  distance  being  six  milesi  the  gun 
was  quite  unheard,  while  the  siren  continued  faintly  audible.  Later 
on  in  the  day  the  experiment  was  twice  repeated.  The  puff  of  the 
gun  was  in  each  case  seen,  but  nothing  was  heard  ;  in  the  last 
experiment,  when  the  gnu  was  quenched,  the  su^en  sent  forth  a 
sound  so  strong  as  to  maintain  itself  through  the  paddle-noises. 
The  day  was  clearly  hostile  to  the  passage  of  the  longer  sonorous 
waves. 

October   17th    began  with  a   preference  for  the   shorter   w^aves. 
At  11*80  A.M.  the  mastery   of  the   siren   over   the   gun  was   pnH 
nounced;  at   12.30  the  gun  slightly  surpassed  the  siren;    at  1,  % 
and  2.:30  P.jl  the  gun  also  asserted  its  mastery.     This  preference  for 
the  longer  waves  was  continued  on  October  18th.     On  October  20th 
the  day  began  in  favour  of  the  gim,  then  both  became  equal,  and 
finally   the   siren  gained   the   mastery;  but   the    day  had  become 
stormy,  and  a  storm  is  always  unfavourable  to  the  momentary  gun 
sound-     The    same    remark   applies  to  the  experiments  of  Octobe 
21st      At  11  A.M.,  distance  t»A   miles»  when  tiie  siren  made   itse 
heard  through  the  noises  of  wind,  sea,  and  paddles,  the  gun  was  fired 
butj   though  listened  for  with  all  attention,    no  sound  was   heard. 
Half  an  hour  later  the  result  was  the  same.  On  October  24-th  five  ob- 
servers saw  the  flasli  of  the  gun  at  a  distance  of  5  miles,  but  heardS 
nothing  ;  all  of  them  at  this  distance  heard  the  siren  distinctly ;  a 
second  experiment  on  the  same  day  yielded  the  same  result     On 
the  27th   also  the   siren  was  triumphant ;  and   on   three    sevei 
occasions  on  the  2.9th,  its  mastery  over  the  gun  was  very  pronounced^ 

Such  experiments  yield  new  conceptions  as  to  the  scattering 
sound  in  the  atmosphere.  No  sound  here  employed  is  a  simple 
sound  ;  in  every  case  the  fundamental  note  is  accompanied  by  others, 
and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  these  different  groups  of  waves, 
has  its  optical  analogue  in  that  sctvttering  of  the  waves  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  which  produces  the  various  shades  and  coloui's  of, 
the  sky. 


On 
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Condudini/  Memarki^. 

A  few  additional  remarks  and  suggestions  will  fitly  wind  up  this 
paper.     It  has  been  proved  that  in  some  states  of  the  weather  tho 
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itzer  firing  a  31U  cliarge  commands  a  larger  range  tlian  the 
whistles,  trumpets,  or  siren.  Tliis  was  tte  case,  for  example,  on  the 
particular  day,  October  17,  when  the  ranges  of  all  the  sounds  reached 
their  maximum. 

On  many  other  days,  however,  the  iuferiority  of  the  gun  to  the 
Aireu  was  demonstrated  in  the  clearest  mannen  The  gun-puffs  were 
seen  with  the  utmost  distinctness  at  the  Foreland,  but  no  sound  was 
heard,  the  note  of  the  siren  at  tlie  same  time  reaching  us  with 
distinct  and  considerable  power. 

The  disadvantages  of  tlie  gun  are  these  : — 

a.  The  duration  of  the  Bound  is  so  short  that,  unless  the  observer 
is  prepared  beforehand,  the  sound,  through  lack  of  attention  rather 
than  tlirough  its  own  powerlessness,  is  liable  to  be  unheard, 
* :  h.  Its  liabihty  to  be  quenched  by  a  local  sound  is  so  great,  that  it 
ig  sometimes  obliterated  by  a  puff  of  wind  taking  possession  of  the 
ears  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  This  point  was  alluded  to  by  Arago, 
in  his  report  on  the  celebrated  experiments  of  1822.  By  such  a  puff 
a  momentary  gap  is  produced  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  sound,  hut 
not  entire  extinction. 

CL  Its  liability  to  be  quenched  or  deflected  by  an  opposing  wind  ^  so 
as  to  be  practically  useless  at  a  very  short  distauce  to  windward,  is 
very  remarkable,  A  case  has  been  cited  in  which  the  gim  failed  to 
be  heard  against  a  violent  wind  at  a  distance  of  5o0  yards  from  the 
place  of  firing,  the  sound  of  the  siren  at  the  same  time  reaching  us 
with  great  intensity* 

StilJ,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  I  think  the  gun  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  first-class  signal.  I  have  had  occasion  myself  to  observ^e 
its  extreme  utility  at  Holyhead  and  the  Kish  light-vessel  near 
Kingstown.  The  commanders  of  the  Holyhead  boats,  moreover,  are 
unanimous  in  their  commendation  of  the  gun.  An  important 
addition  in  its  favour  is  the  fact  that  in  fog  the  flash  or  glare  often 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  sound  ;  on  this  point  the  evidence  is  quite 
conclusive. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  tlic  combination  of  the  gun  with  one 
of  the  otlicr  signals  may  be  desirable.  Where  it  is  wished  to  confer 
an  unmistakable  individuality  on  a  fog-signal  station,  such  a  com- 
bination might  with  advantage  be  resorted  to. 

If  the  gun  be  retained  as  one  form  of  fog-signal  (and  I  should  be 
sorry  at  present  to  recommend  its  total  abolition),  it  ought  to  be  of 
the  most  suitable  description.  Our  experiments  prove  the  sound  of 
the  gun  to  be  dependent  on  its  shape  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  we 
have  employed  the  best  shape*  This  suggests  the  desirability  of  con- 
Jitructing  a  gun  with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  sound.* 


rCliler  Brethren  have  aLreadj  hod  plana  of  a  new  filgnal-gnn  laid  before  them 
III: 
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An  absolutely  uiiilorm  superiority  on  all  days  cannot  be  conceded 
to  any  one  of  the  instmments  subjected  to  examination ;  still,  our 
_obsewatlons  Lave  been  so  nuinorous  and  loog-continued  as  to  enable 
rus  to  come  to  tbe  sure  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  steam-siren 
is  the  most  powerful  fog-signal  which  has  hitherto  been  tried  in 
England.  It  is  specially  powerful  when  local  noises,  such  as  those 
of  wind,  rigging,  breaking  waves,  shore  surf,  and  the  rattle  of  pebbles, 
have  to  be  overcome.  Its  density,  quality,  pitch,  and  penetration, 
render  it  dominant  over  such  noises  after  all  other  signal  sounds  have 
succumbed. 

I  have  not,  therefore,  hesitated  to  recommend  the  introduction  of 
the  silken  as  a  coast  signal. 

It  will  be  desirable  in  each  case  to  confer  upon  the  instrument  a 
power  of  rotation,  so  as  to  enable  the  person  in  charge  of  it  to  point 
its  trumpet  against  the  wind  or  in  any  other  required  direction.  This 
anangeraent  was  made  at  the  South  Foreland,  and  it  presents  no 
mechanical  difficulty.  It  is  also  desirable  to  mount  the  siren  ao  as  to 
permit  of  tbe  depression  of  its  trumpet  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below 
tbe  horizon. 

In  selecting  the  position  at  which  a  fog-signal  is  to  be  mounted,  the 
possible  influence  of  a  sound-shadow,  and  the  possible  extinction  of 
the  sound  by  the  interference  of  the  direct  waves  with  waves  reflected 
from  the  shore,  must  form  the  subject  of  the  gravest  consideration. 
Preliminary  trials  may,  in  most  cases,  be  necessary  before  fixing  on 
the  precise  point  at  which  the  instniment  is  to  be  placed. 

The  siren,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  been  hitherto  worked  with 
steam  of  70 lbs.  pressure  or  thereabouts;  the  trumpets  have  been 
worked  with  compressed  air  \  and  our  experiments  have  proved  that 
a  pressure  of  20  lbs,  yielded  sensibly  as  loud  a  sound  as  higher 
pressures.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  a  scrvdceable  sound  with  this 
low  air-pressure  may  render  available  the  employment  of  caloric 
engines  with  trumpets;  if  so^  the  establishment  of  trumpets  on  board 
light-vessels  would  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  signals  at  present 
existing  on  board  such  vessels  are  exceedingly  defective,  and  may  be 
immeasurably  improved  upon.  There  are,  I  am  told,  practical 
difficulties  as  to  the  introduction  of  steam  on  board  light-ships; 
otherwise  I  should  be  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion among  them  of  the  Canadian  whistle.  The  siren  would  probably 
be  found  too  large  and  cumbrous  for  light- vessels. 

The  siren  which  has  been  long  knowm  to  scientific  men  is  worked 
T\dth  air,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  how  the  fog  siren  would 
behave  supposing  compressed  air  to  he  substituted  for  steam.  Com- 
pressed aii^  might  also  be  tried  with  the  whistles. 

No  fog-signal  hitherto  tried  is  able  to  fulfil  the  condition  laid  down 
in  a  very  able  letter  already  referred  to,  namely,  *'  ihoX  all  fog-signals 
skould  be  distinctly  midible  for  at  least  4  miles,  under  evo'y  circtcmr' 
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Mance.  *  Circumstances  may  exist  to  prevent  the  most  powerful  sound 
jroiD  being  tcsard  at  half  this  di'stance.  What  may  with  certainty 
affirmed  is,  that  in  almost  all  cases  the  siren  may  certainly  be 
relied  on  at  a  distance  of  2  miles ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
may  be  relied  upon  at  a  distance  of  3  miles,  and  in  the  majority  of 
to  a  distance  greater  than  3  miles. 
Happily  the  experiments  thus  far  made  are  perfectly  concurrent  in 
indicating  that  at  the  particular  time  when  fog-signals  are  needed, 
the  ail',  hokiing  the  fog  in  suspension,  is  in  a  highly  homogeneous 
condition ;  hence  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in  the  case 
of  fog  we  may  rely  upon  the  signals  being  effective  at  far  greater 
distances  than  those  just  mentioned. 

I  am  cautious  not  to  inspire  the  mariner  with  a  confidence  wiiich 

may  prove  delusive.     When  he  hears  a  fog-signal  he  ought,  as  a 

general  ruloj  (at  all  events  until  extended  experience  justifies  the 

^contrary),  to  assume  the  source  of  sound  to  be  not  more  than  2  or  3 

ailes  distant,  and  to  heave  his  lead  or  take  other   necessai^  pre- 

ftutions.     If  he  errs  at  all  in  his  estimate  of  distance,  it  ought  to  be 

OB  the  side  of  safety. 

With  the  instruments  now  at  our  disposal  wisely  established  along 

s,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  saving  of  property  in  ten  years  will 

an  exceedingly  large  multiple  of  the  outlay  necessary  for  the 

[establishment  of  such  signals.      The  saving  of  life  appeals  to  the 

higher  motives  of  humanity. 


In  a  report  written  for  the  Trinity  HouSe  on  the  subject  of  fog- 
aals,  my  excellent  predecessor,  Professor  Faraday,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  false  promise  to  the  mariner  w^ould  be  worse  than  no 
promise  at  alL  Casting  our  eyes  back  upon  the  observations  here 
rded,  we  find  the  sound-range  on  clear,  calm  days  varying  from 
2i  miles  to  lOi  miles«  It  must  be  evident  that  an  instructJon 
founded  on  the  latter  observation  would  be  fraught  with  peril  in 
ireatber  corresponding  to  the  former.  Not  the  maximum  but 
the  minimum  sound*range  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mariner. 
Want  of  attention  to  this  point  mg,y  be  followed  by  disastrous 
jasequences. 

This  remark  is  not  made  without  cause.    I  have  before  me  a  "  Notice 

^  Mariners  "  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  regarding  a  fog-whistle 

ently  moimted  at  Cape  Race,  and  which  is  reputed  to  have  a  range 

"of  20  miles  in  calm  weather,  30  miles  wuth  the  wind  ;  and  in  stormy 

weather  or  against  the  wind  7  to  10  miles.     Now,  considering  the 

ditftance  reached  by  sound  in  our  obser\'ations,  I  should  be  wilUng  to 

Ducede  the  possiblUty,  in  a  more  homogeneous  atmosphere  than  ours, 

a  sound-range  on  some  calm  days  of  20  miles,  and  on  some  light 

windy  days  of  30  miles,  to  a  powerful  whistle  \  but  I  entertain  a 

[)ng  belief  that  the  stating  of  these  distances,  or  of  the  distance  7 
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to  10  miles  against  a  storm,  without  any  qualification,  is  calculated  to 
inspire  the  mariner  with  false  confidence.  I  would  venture  to  affirm 
that  at  Cape  Race  calm  days  might  be  found  in  which  the  range  of 
the  sound  will  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  this  notice  states  it  to 
be.  Such  publications  ought  to  be  without  a  trace  of  exaggeration, 
and  furnish  only  data  on  which  the  mariner  may  with  perfect  con- 
fidence rely.  My  object  in  extending  these  observations  over  so  long 
a  period  was  to  make  evident  to  all  how  fallacious  it  would  be,  and 
how  mischievous  it  might  be,  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  obser- 
vations made  in  weather  of  great  acoustic  transparency. 

Thus  ends,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  an  inquiry  which  I  trust 
will  prove  of  some  importance,  scientific  as  well  as  practical  In  con- 
ducting it  I  have  had  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  unfailing  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.  Captain 
Drew,  Captain  Close,  Captain  Were,  Captain  Atkins,  and  the  Deputy 
Master  have  all  from  time  to  time  taken  part  in  the  inquiry.  To  the 
eminent  Arctic  navigator.  Admiral  CoUinson,  who  showed  Aroughout 
unflagging,  and,  I  would  add,  philosophic  interest  in  the  investigation^ 
I  am  indebted  for  most  important  practical  aid ;  he  was  almost  always 
at  my  side,  comparing  opinions  with  me,  placing  the  steamer  in  the 
required  positions,  and  making  with  consummate  skill  and  prompt- 
ness the  necessary  sextant  observations.  I  am  also  deeply  sensible 
of  the  important  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Douglass,  the  able  and 
indefatigable  Engineer,  of  Mr.  Ay  res,  the  [Assistant  Engineer,  and  of 
Mr.  Price  Edwards,  the  Private  Secretary  of  the  Deputy  Master  of 
the  Trinity  House. 

The  officers  and  gunners  at  the  South  Foreland  also  merit  my  best 
thanks,  as  also  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Laidlaw,  who  had  charge  of  the 
trumpets,  whistles,  and  siren. 

In  the  subsequent  experimental  treatment  of  the  subject  I  have 
been  most  ably  aided  by  my  excellent  assistant,  Mr.  John  CottrelL 

John  Tyndall. 


The  Royal  Institution, 
^Vtn'.,  1874. 
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IL— Tllli   SiLZXCE   OF   EUSEBIUS. 


"TT  is  very  iinpoi-tant,"  RayH  the  author  of  Siqyeymatural  Belt(/ion^ 
X  when  commencing  his  critical  investigations,  **that  the  silence 
of  early  writers  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  any  supposed 
alhudons  to  the  Gospels/'*  In  the  present  article  I  shall  act  upon 
this  suggestion.  In  one  province  more  especially,  relating  to 
the  external  evidences  for  tlie  Gospels,  silence  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place.  This  mysterious  oracle  will  be  interrogated,  and, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  response  elicited  will  not  be  at  all 
ambiguous. 

To  EUSEBIUS  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  of 
the  lost  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  second  century.  This 
literature  was  very  considerable.  The  Expositions  of  Papias, 
in  five  books,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ilegesippus, 
likewise  in  five  books,  must  have  been  full  of  important 
matter  bearing  on  our  subject.  The  very  numerous  works  of 
Melito  and  Claudius  ApoUinaris,  of  which  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served imperfect  lists,t  ranged  over  the  wide  domain  of 
theology,  of  morals,  of  exegesis,  of  apologetics,  of  ecclesiastical 
order ;  and  here  again  a  flood  of  light  would  probably  have  been 


*Lp.  212.  The  roforencot*  throujrhout  this  artiolo  are  pivc»ii  to  the  fourth  edition. 
But,  with  the  sinj^Io  exception  which  I  flhiill  have  occaBion  to  notici»  at  the  ch^HO,  I  have  not 
obsorrod  any  alterations  from  the  s.^couil,  with  which  I  have  compared  it  in  nil  the  passages 
here  quoted. 

t  a  E.  It.  20,  27. 
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poured  on  the  history  of  the  Canon,  if  time  had  spared  these 
precious  documents  of  Christian  antiquity.  Even  the  extant 
writings  of  the  second  century,  however  important  they  may  be 
from  other  points  of  view,  give  a  veiy  inadequate  idea  of  thel 
relation  of  their  respective  authors  to  the  Canonical  writings.  In 
the  case  of  Justin  Martyr  for  instance,  it  is  not  from  his  Apologies 
or  from  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  that  we  should  expect  to  obtain 
the  fullest  and  most  direct  information  on  tliis  point.  In  works 
like  these,  addressed  to  Heathens  and  Jews,  who  attributed  no 
authority  to  the  writings  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  for  whom 
the  names  of  the  writers  would  have  no  meaning,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  ho  refers  to  those  writings  for  the  most  part 
anonymously  and  with  reserve.  On  the  other  hand«  if  his  treatise 
against  Marcion  (to  take  a  single  instance)  had  been  preserved,  we 
should  probably  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  estimate  with 
tolerable  accuracy  his  relation  to  the  Canonical  writings.  But  in 
the  absence  of  all  this  valuable  literature,  the  notices  in  Eusebius 
assume  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  of  primary  moment  to 
the  correctness  of  our  result  that  we  should  rightly  interpret 
his  language.  Above  all,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  not  to  assume  that 
his  silence  means  exactly  what  we  wish  it  to  mean.  Eusebius 
made  it  his  business  to  record  notices  throwing  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon.  The  first  care  of  the  critic  therefore  should  be  to 
inquire  with  what  aims  and  under  what  limitations  he  executed 
this  portion  of  his  work. 

Now,  our  author  is  eloquent  on  the  silence  of  Eusebius.     His 
ftmdamental  assumption  is  that  where  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
a  rofei^ence  to  or  quotation  from  any  Canonical  book  in  any  writer 
of  whom  he  may  be  speaking,  there  the  writer  in  question  was  him- 
self silent.      This  indeed  is  only  the  application  of  a   general 
principle  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  our  author's* 
n^indi'  the  argument  from  silence  is  courageously  and  extensively 
applied  throughput  these  volmnes.    It  is  unnecessary  to  acountO^' 
late  instances,  where  "knows  nothing"  is  substituted  for  ^'says- 
nothing,"  as  if  the  two  were  convertible  terms;  for  such  instanceB 
are  countless.    But  in  the  case  of  Eusobius  the  application  of  ite^ 
principle  takes  a  wider  sweep.    Not  only  is  it  maintained  that*A ' 
knows  nothing  of  B,  because  he  says  nothing  of  B^  but  it  im- 
further  assumed  that  A  knows  nothing  of  B,  because  G  does  in'ofc- 
say  that  A  says  anything  of  B.     This  is  obviously  an  assumption' 
which  men  would  not  adopt   in    common   life   or  in   ordinaijr' 
history;   still  less  is  it  one   to   which  a  competent  jury  would 
listen  for  a  moment :  and  therefore  a  prudent  man  may  well  hesi* 
tate  before  adopting  it. 

With  what  imflinching  boldness  our  author  asserts  his  positioD^  i 
will  appear  from  the  following  passages : — 
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Of  Hegeeippus  he  writee  i^ — 

-•^Jhe  care  willi  which  Eusebias  searchea  for  every  trace  of  the  booke 

of  the  New  Testament  in  early  wiitera,  and  his  anxiety  to  pro  dace  any 

evidence  concerning  their  authenticity,  render  his  silence  upon  the  snbjecfc 

f  Elmost  as  important  as  hia  distinct  utterance,  when  speaking  of  anch  a 

man  as  Hegesippus/* 

And  again  if— 

**  It  is  certain  that  Ensebius,  who  quotes  with  8o  mnch  care  the  testit • 
[  mony  uf  Papias,  a  man  of  whom  he  speaks  disparagingly,  regarding  the 
Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse,  would  not  have  neglected  to  have  availed 
[itt&iself  of  the  evidence  of  Hegeaipptts,  for  whom  he  hsts  so  mnch  Tespeet, 
llmd  that  writer  furnished  him  with  any  opportanity." 

And  again  4 — **  Ab  Hegesipptm  does  not  mention  any  Canonical 
,  work  of  the  New  Testaincnt^**  «&c,  -\nd  in  the  second  volume  ho 
I  returns  to  the  subject  :§— 

'  It  is  certain  that,  had  he  (Hegesinpns)  mentioned  onr  Gospels,  and 
we  may  say  particularly  the  fourth,  the  fact  would  have  been  recorded 
by  Eufiebiua." 

Similarly  he  says  of  Papias  :|| — 

•*  Ensehias,  who  never  fails  to  ennmerate  tlie  works  of  the  New  TeaiA- 
ment  t«>  which  the  Fathers  refer,  does  not  pretend  that  Papiaa  knew 
cither  the  third  or  fourth  Gospels/' 

And  again,  in  a  later  passiage  ilT— 

**  Had  he  (Papias)  expressed  any  rccognition  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
Eusebins  would  certainly  hare  mentioned  the  fact,  and  this  silence  of 
Papias  is  strong  presumptive  evldenca  against  the  Johannine  Grospel.'^ 

And  a  little  lower  down  :  **— 

•  "The  presumption  therefore  loaturally  is  that,  as  Eusebius  did  not 
mention  the  fact,  ho  did  not  find  uny  reference  to  the  fourth  Gospel  in 
llaie^  work  of  Papias.*' 

Soagainf  our  author  writes  of  Dionysiiis  of  Corinth  :tt^-*--.'  *tiA 
"No  quotation  from,  or  alluBioivto)  any  writing  of  the  New  Testament 
oocors  in  any  of  the  fr.igmcnta  of  th«  Epiistles  extant ;  nor  doeaEusebius 
make  mention  of  any  such  rtference  in  the  Epistles  which  have  perished^ 
iihich  be  certainly  would  not  have  omitted  to  do  had  they  contained 
any." 

•  L  p.  4<12.  '  7^  • 

t  L  p.  43ir  Bfrq.  I  mnst  lear©  it  to  othors  to  rcconcilp  tho  Blatempni  respffctinf?  tfac 
Apoe&ljpto  in  tho  X^xX  with  anotiior  which  I  ^ml  claowbero  in  this  work  (1  p.  i83)r 
**  Attidniw,  »  CappftdocUn  bishop  of  tAio  fifth  couturT,  montionB  that  PApiM,  amongttl 
MJMra  of  ibo  Fftthera,  coD«tdorod  tho  Apooilypso  inspired-  No  refcMmm  i>  matki  to  <Aij» 
k^£maehtu*  :  bat  jd though,  from  hii  MillenAnAQ  to&deacfeaf  it  is  ¥orj  prob«blo  that  Plif»m% 
riBg&nIdd  the  Apocalypao  with  peculiar  veneration  mi  n  prophetio  hook,  his  enideax  U 
lo»  va^%t£  and  isolated  to  be  of  much  valued*  Tho  difScolty  is  mci>eiyiod  when  w6  eompor:^ 
Itwit  two  p««aagd«  with  a  ikhird  (IL  p.  335)  ;  ^*^jiiidrow  oi  duajirea,  inthpi  profaco  to  kifi 
•QOUiitfDi&rj  OQ  the  Apocalypsa,  noentions  that  Papiad  maintaindd  *tho  oredibility* 
(m  J^touruTTOv)  of  that  book,  or  in  othor  words,  ita  Apostolic  origiiL  .  .  ,  Ax>alegi8i>« 
^dmt  tAt  <^irfne»esf  of  this  ttatemtntf  nay,  claim  it  as  nndonbted  oridonoe  of  tho 
'  ^vqpHMiaimtUM  of  Papias  with  tho  Apocalypse.  .  .  «  Now  he  tmist  tharefor*  hii9t 
^ntagmmd  ifm  hook  a«  the  work  of  the  Apo^le'JohnT  The  itnlfcs,  I  ought  to  say,  ore  mf 
B)  ia  tU  the  ibr««  paasagca  quoted. 

$  I  p.  435.  I  IL  p.  320.  fl  L  p.  483.  1  H.  pi  322. 

•*  IL  p.  32JJ.  tt  ^'  P'  1*^' 
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And  lower  down  :  * — 

"  It  is  certain  that  had  Dionysios  mentioned  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Eusebius  would,  as  usual,  have  stated  the  fact.** 

Tliis  indeed  is  the  fundamental  assumption  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  his  reasoning;  and  the  reader  will  not  lieed  to  be 
reminded  how  much  of  the  argument  falls  to  pieces,  if  this  basis 
should  prove  to  be  unsound.  A  wise  master-builder  would 
therefore  have  looked  to  his  foundations  firet,  and  assured  himself 
of  their  strength,  before  he  piled  up  his  fabric  to  this  height. 
This  however  our  author  has  altogether  neglected  to  do.  If 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  which  has  been  spent  on 
amassing  references  to  modern  German  and  Dutch  critics  had 
been  bestowed  on  investigating  what  Eusebius  himself  says  and 
what  he  leaves  unsaid,  the  result,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  would 
have  been  very  different. 

Of  this  principle  and  its  wide  application,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
author  has  no  misgivings.  He  declares  himself  absolutely  certain 
about  it.  It  is  ^^dth  him  artiadus  stantis  aut  cadentis  critices.  We 
shall  therefore  do  well  to  test  its  value,  because,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  consequences  directly  flowing  from  it,  it  will 
serve  roughly  to  gauge  his  ti-ustworthiness  as  a  guide  in  other 
departments  of  criticism,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  no 
test  can  be  applied.  In  the  land  of  the  unverifiable  there  are  no 
efficient  critical  pohce.  When  a  writer  expatiates  amidst  con-, 
j'ectural  (quotations  from  conjectural  apocryphal  Gospels,  he  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  refutation.  But  in  the  present  case,  as  it  so 
happens,  verification  is  possible,  at  least  to  a  Hmited  extent ; 
and  it  is  important  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Eusebius  himself  tells  us  what  method 
he  intends  to  pursue  respecting  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  After 
eniunerating  the  writings  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  as 
follows; — (1)  The  First  Epistle,  .which  is  received  by  all,  and 
was  quoted  by  the  ancients  as  beyond  dispute ;  (2)  The  Second 
Kpistle,  which  tradition  had  not  stamped  in  the  same  way  as 
Canonical  (cvSta^iyxov,  ''included  in  the  Testament"),  but  which 
nevertheless,  appearing  useful  to  many,  had  been  studied 
'{iairov^axrBrj)  with  the  other  Scriptures;  (3)  The  Acts,  Gospel, 
Preaching,  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  which  four  works  he  rejects 
:is  altogether  unauthenticatcd  and  discredited — he  continues:! — 

♦  IL  p.  16G. 

t  H.  E.  iii.  3.  The  important  words  aro  t  t  v  c  9  twv  Kara  y^iovov^  €KKX.rj<rtaaTiKW 
(Tvyypa^^iDV  oiroCat^  Ki^priVTai  rwv  di/rtXcyo/oteKwv,  riva  t€  Trept  •  rwif 
kvoioBriKiiiv  KoX  ofJioXoyovfifviDV  ypa<f)C)v  koX  o<ra  Trcpl  tCjv  fvq  toiovtcuv  aurocc 
eiprqroL,  Tho  words  spaced  will  show  the  two  different  modes  of  treatment :  (1)  Th* 
luontion  of  roforenccs  or  tostiinonios  in  the  case  of  tho  disputed  writinjfs  only  ;  (2)  Th» 
n»cord  of  anecdotes  in  tho  case  of  acknowledged  and  disputed  writings  alike.  Tha 
iloable  relative  in  the  fir«t  clause,  TtVcs  .  OTroiW,  is  incapable  of  literal  translation  in 
I'.nglish  ;  but  this  does  not  aflFoct  tho  question.  The  two  modes  are  well  illustrated  in 
tUr)  coao  of  Irennpus.  Eusebius  pives  from  this  Father  teMimonies  to  the  Epistle  to  tfa» 
Hebrews,  &c.,  and  anecdotes  respecting  the  Gospel  and  Apocalypao  alike. 
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**  But,  asm  J  history  proceeds,  I  will  take  care  {Trpovpyov  iroirjaofiaiy,  along 
vitb  the  snccessions  ^o£  the  bishops )|  to  indicate  what  Chorch  writers  (who 
floumhcd)  from  tinie  to  time  have  made  jiae  of  any  of  the  disputed  books 
((iiTtXryo/i.o'ti)v ),  and  Vi  hat  has  been  said  bj  them  concemtng  the 
Cfmonical  (cvSta^i/Ktuv)  and  acknowledged  Seripttii^es,  and  anything  that 
(they  have  said)  concerning  those  whioh  do  nut  belong  to  this  da^s.  Well, 
then,  the  books  bearing  the  name  of  Peter,  of  which  I  recognise  (eyvtuvj 
one  Epistle  only  as  genuine  and  acknowledged  among  the  elders  of  former 
days  (jrtlXai),  are  those  jost  eniuncrritcd  (rcKravra).  But  the  fourteen 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  obvious  and  manifest  {7rp6Srj\oi  kqX  aatfitU).  Yet  it 
is  not  right  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  some  persons  haye 
perjecled  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  saying  that  it  was  disputed  by 
the  Church  of  tht*  Romans  as  not  being  Paul's.  And  I  will  set  before 
(my  readers)  on  the  proper  occasions  {Kara  tiaipoi)  what  has  been  said 
concerning  this  (Epistle)  also  by  those  who  lived  before  our  time 
(rot?  TTpo  ^/iurt')/* 

He  tlion  montions  the  ActB  of  l*au!,  wliiLhlie  **liad  not  received 
US  handrd  down  among  tlic  umliftpntud  books,"  and  the  Shepherd 
of  HenuaSt  which  *'had  liK^en  Rpob/a  against  by  eome"  and  there- 
fore **  L'ciidd  have  no  j^lnco  among  the  aefaiowh^dged  books,"  though 
it  had  been  read  in  Cliiu'ches  and  wan  used  by  some  of  the  mtmi 
ancieDt  writers.     And  he  concludes  : — 

"Lot  this  suffice  as  a  statement  (cfs  wapdcrrainy  .  ,  .  €ipi^$M)  of 
those  Divine  writings  which  are  unquestionable,  and  those  which  are  not 
acknowledged  among  alL" 

This  etateraent,  though  not  so  ekar  on  minor  pointe  as  we  could 
wish,  18  thoroughly  8enf^il>Ie  and  quite  intelhgible  iu  its  main  linca. 
It  fihowR  an  appreciation  of  the  coJiditionB  of  the  problem.  Above 
ifl^  it  ift  essentially  stntn^hf/onvar*/.  It  certainly  does  not  evince  the 
precision  of  a  lawyer,  but  neitlier  on  the  other  liand  does  it  at  ;dl 
justify  the  unqualitied  denim eiatir>n8  of  the  imeritical  character  of 
EiisebiuB  in  whieli  oiu*  author  iudulgee*  The  exact  linuts  of  the 
Canon  were  not  settled  when  KuHcbius  wrote.  With  regard  to  tho 
main  body  of  the  writings  included  in  our  New  Tetitunient  there 
was  absolutely  no  question ;  but  there  existed  a  margin  of 
antilfgcmiena  or  disputed  Inmlv^  about  whicli  differences  of  opinion 
existed,  or  had  existed*  Eusebius  tliereftu'e  proposes  to  treat  these 
two  classes  of  writings  in  two  different  waj'B.  This  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  passage.  Of  the  antUegomena  he  pledges  him  self  to 
record  when  any  ancient  writer  emploifH  any  book  belonging  to  their 
class  (rtVcs  oTTottus  tclj^fijji'Tat) ;  but  as  regtirds  the  undisputed  CanoniciJ 
books  he  only  professes  to  mention  them,  when  such  a  writer  has 
something  to  tell  about  them  (rtVa  -rrcpi  ru^v  hSioBriKwp  tiprp-ai).  Any 
ojiecdoUi  of  interest  res]:>ecting  them,  as  also  respecting  the  others 
(rm  firf  TovoKTwy^)  vn\]  be  recorded.  But  in  their  ease  he  nowhere 
leads  ns  to  expect  that  he  will  allude  to  mere  quotalious,  however 
numerous  and  however  precise. 

This  statement  is  inserted  after  the  record  of  the  martyrdom  of 
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8t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  has  immediate  and  special  reference  to 
their  writings.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  only  mentioned  inci- 
dentally, because  (as  Eusebius  himself  intimates)  the  author  waa 
supposed  to  be  named  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  the 
occasion  serves  as  an  opportunity  for  the  liistorian  to  lay  down  the 
general  principles  on  which  he  intends  to  act.  Somewhat  later, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  St.  John,  he  is 
led  to  speak  of  the  writings  of  this  Apostle  also  ;  and  as  St.  John's 
Gospel  completes  the  tetrad  of  Evangelical  narratives,  he  inserts 
at  this  point  his  account  of  the  Four  Gospels.  This  account  con- 
cludes as  follows  :* — 

"Thus  mnch  (rarra)  we  onrselves  (have  to  say)  concerning  these 
(tlie  Four  Grospels);  but  we  will  CDdeavonr  more  particularly  (oticeiorepoi'), 
tm  the  proper  oocasions  (Kara  Kcupov)^  by  quoting  the  ancient  writers,  to 
set  forth  what  has  been  said  by  anyone  else  (toi9  oAAots)  also  concerning 
them.  Now,  of  the  writings  of  John,  the  first  (former,  irpiripa)  of  his 
Epistles  also  is  acknowledged  as  beyond  question  alike  amDng  our  con- 
temporaries (rois  vxni)  and  amon^  the  ancients,  while  the  remaining  two 
are  disputed.  But  respecting  the  Apocalypse  opinions  are  drawn  in 
opposite  directions,  even  to  the  present  day,  among  most  men  (rou:  ttoXAoi?). 
Howbeit  it  also  shall  receive  its  judgment  (hrUpurw),  at  a  p.*optr  season, 
from  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients.'' 

After  this  foUows  the  well-known  passage  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  respecting  the  Canon.  With 
tliis  passage,  important  as  it  is  in  itself,  I  need  not  trouble  my 
readers. 

Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  distinction  as  before 
is  observed.  Of  the  Gospels  the  historian  ^vill  only  record  anec- 
dotes concerning  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 
Apocalypse  mere  references  and  quotations  will  be  mentioned, 
because  they  aiFord  important  data  for  arriving  at  a  decision  con- 
oerning  its  Canonical  authority. 

Hitherto  we  have  discovered  no  foundation  for  the  super- 
tttructure  wliich  our  author  builds  on   the   silence  of  Eusebius. 

.But  the  real  question,  after  all,  is  not  what  this  historian  professes 
to  do,  but  what  he  actually  does  The  original  prospectus  is  of 
small  moment  compared  Avith  the  actual  balance-sheet,  and  in  this 
case  time  has  spared  us  the  means  of  instituting  an  audit  to.  a 
limited  extent.  With  Papias  and  Hegesippus  and  Dionysius  of 
Corinth,  any  one  is  free  to  indulge  in  sweeping  assertions  with 
little  fear  of  conviction  ;  for  we  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 

.  of  these  writers,  except  what  Eusebius  liimself  has  told  us.  But 
Eusebius  has  also  dealt  with  other  ancient  writings  in  relation  to 
the  Canon,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Clement  of  Rome,  of  Ignatius, 
of  Polycarp,  of  Irena3us,  and  others;  and,  as  those  writings  are  sttU 
oxtant,  we  can  compare  their  actual  contents  with  his  notices. 

♦  H.  E.  iii.  24. 
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Here  a  definite  ibsuc  is  raised.  If  our  author's  principle  wiH  stand 
this  test^  there  ii*  a  veiy  strong  preisiiniption  in  its  favour;  if  it  will 
not,  then  it  is  worthless. 

Let  us  take  first  the  Epistle  of  CLEMENT  OF  RoMB-  This  F.piBtlo 
oantaiDS several  references  to  Evangehcal  narratives — whether  oral 
or  written,  whether  our  Canonical  Gospels  or  not,  it  is  unnecessary 
fiir  the  present  to  discuss.*  It  comprises  a  chapter  relating:  to  the 
kboui-s  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.t  It  also,  as  our 
author  himself  allows  (accepting  the  statement  of  Tischendorf ), 
"here  and  there  .  .  .makes  use  of  passages  from  the  Pauhne 
Epi8tles.''t  It  does  more  than  this;  it  mentions  definitely  and  by 
name  St.  PanFs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  alluding  to  the 
pai'ties  which  called  theinselves  after  Paul  and  Cephas  and 
Apollo8,§  Of  aU  this  Eusebius  says  not  a  word.  He  simply 
remarks  that  Clement,  by 

"putting  forward  (Trapa^cw)  maTij  thoughts  of  the  (Epistle)  to  thf* 
Hebrews,  and  ercn  employing  fiomo  passjig^es  from  it  word  tor  word 
{avro\€$€t),  shows  most  clearly  that  the  document  (rvyy/oa/i^a)  was 
not  recent  (when  he  wrote) /'|| 

This  ia  strictly  true,  as  fiir  as  it  goes;  the  passages  are  too 
inany  and  too  close  to  leave  any  doubt  about  their  source ;  but 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  directly  named,  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  CJorinthians  is. 

The  InxATL^VN  Epistles  deserve  to  be  considered  next.  The 
question  of  their  genuineness  does  not  affect  the  present  inquiry ; 
for  the  eeven  letters  contained  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Short  Greek  recension,  whether  spurious  or  not,  were  con- 
6?asedly  the  same  which  Eusebius  read ;  and  to  these  I  refer.  For 
Iho  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  call  the  writer  Ignatius,  without 
prejudging  the  question  of  authorship.  Ignatius  then  presents 
Home  striking  coincidences  ^nth  our  Synoptic  Oospcls  (whether 
taken  thence  or  not,  I  need  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire), 
•5, jr.  *'Be  thou  wise  as  a  serpent  in  all  tilings,  and  hamiless  always 
as  a  dove,"f    *^The  tree  is  manifest  by  its   fnut/'**   **lle  that 

♦  Sc«  LarJnoT,  "  Credibility/'  IL  p.  35  f»q.  (Ifti3r»)»  For  tho  sake*  of  oconomtsinf^ 
fj»e(S  I  tihnXi  refer  from  timo  to  time  lo  this  work^  in  ^bi<-h  the  taBtimonie»  of  iinoieiit 
wTiUn  ar^  collected  n&d  trauHlated;,,  so  that  thoy  aro  accosaibla  to  English  readers. 
Any  one,  whose  ideas  have  been  confuaod  by  reading  **  Supomatiiral  Religion,*'  cannot 
fail  to  obtain  a  clearer  Tiow  of  tho  real  fttate  of  the  caae  by  referring  to  tliw  book.  It  muat 
,  km  l«m&aibcredf  however,  tliat  rocoirt  di»coT6ry  bas  addwl  to  tho  amount  of  evidonoe, 
man  «*ipeciaUy  in  reference  to  tho  fourth  GrvapeL  I  refer,  of  coursft,  to  the  quotationa 
ia  Um  Gnoitia  fragments  presorTod  by  Hippolytua,  and  in  the  Clemontind  HomiUoa, 

fC.  6.  :Lp.  223. 

f  C  47.  -  Take  up  tho  Epistle  of  th«  bleanod  Pftul  tho  Apostk.  >Miat  ftT«t  did  he  writ© 
to  fpa  ia  the  beginning  of  tho  Go»p«l  ?  Of  a  truth  ho  gavo  inj unctions  to  you  in  tho 
Spirit  (ifvn'fiaTiKuti)  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  Apollos^  hocauso  even  then  yo 
I  made  parties  {wpoa-KXicrtL^),'* 

jl  H.E.  iii.  38. 


%  Polyc  2 ;  eomp.  Matt  i,  IG. 


Ephoa.  14  ;  comp.  Matt.  xM  33. 
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receivcth,  let  liim  receive."*  He  Kkewise  edioes  the  language  of 
St.  John,  €,g,  "It  (the  Spirit)  knoweth  whence  it  cometh  and 
wliither  it  goeth/'t  'Slefliis  Christ  ...  in  all  things  pleaaecl 
Him  that  sent  Him,"  J  ^^^th  other  expressions.  He  also  refers  to 
the  examples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  §  Ho  describes  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  "making  mention  of"  theEphesians  **in 
every  .part  of  his  letter  "'(or  "in  every  letter  ").||  These  letters 
moreover  contain  seveml  passages  wliieh  are  indisj)utable  remi- 
niscences of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.ir  Yet  of  all  this  Eusebius  says 
not  a  word.  All  the  infonnatron  which  he  gives  respecting  the 
relation  of  Ignatius  to  the  Canon  is  contained  in  this  one  sen- 
tence :** — 

"  Writing  to  the  Smymasans,  ho  has  employed  expressions  (taken)  I 
know  not  av hence,  recording  as  follows  concerning  Christ : — 

"  *  And  I  myself  know  and  believe  that  Ho  exists  in  the  flesh  after  the 
resurrection.  And  when  He  came  to  Peter  and  those  with  Him  (irpos 
TOV9  TrtpL  Ilerpov),  He  said  unto  them,  "  Take  hold,  feel  me,  and  see  that 
I  am  not  an  incomoreal  spirit  **  [literally,  *"  demon,"  8<u/jloviov  dcru)/tarov]  ; 
and  immediately  they  touched  him,  and  believed.*  " 

It  should  be  added  that,  though  Eusebius  does  not  know  the 
source  of  this  reference,  Jerome  states  that  it  came  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.ft 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  these  Epistles  were  no  longer  extant,  and 
that  we  intei^preted  the  silence  of  Eusebius  on  the  same  principle 
which  our  author  applies  to  Papias  and  Hegesippus  and  Dionyedus 
of  (yorhith.  **Here,"  we  should  say,  "is  clearly  a  Judaising 
Cliristian — an  P^bionite  of  the  deepest  hue.  He  recognises  St. 
Peter  as  his  great  authority.  He  altogether  ignores  St.  Paul. 
He  knows  nothing  of  our  Canonical  Gospels,  and  he  uses  ex- 
clusively the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Thus  we  have  a  new  con- 
firmation of  the  Tiibingen  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
CJhristian  Church.  The  tliuig  is  ob\nous  to  any  impartial  mind. 
Apologetic  writers  must  indeed  be  diiven  to  straits  if  they 
attempt  to  impugn  this  result."  It  so  happens  that  this  estimate 
of  Ignatius  would  be  hopelessly  wrong.  He  appeals  to  St.  Paul 
as  his  great  example.  Jt  His  Cliristology  is  whoUy  unlike  the 
Ebionite,  for  he  disthictly  declares  the  perfect  deity  as  well  as  the 
perfect  humanity  of  Clirist.  §§  And  he  demmnces  the  Judaisers  at 
length  and  by  name.|l||  What  then  is  the  value  of  a  principle 
which,  when  applied  in  a  simple  case,  leads  to  conclusionB 
diametrically  opposed  to  historical  facts? 

•  Smyrn.  (5 ;  comp.  Matt.  xix.  12.  ♦*  H.  K  iii.  36. 

t  Philad.  7  ;  comp.  John  iii.  8.  ft  I>o.  Vir.  Dlufltr.  c.  16. 

X  Magn.  8  ;  comp.  John  viil  29.    §  Rom.  4.  XX  Kphes.  12  ;  comp.  Rom.  4. 
U  Ephes.  1.  §§  Ephes.  7  ;  comp.  Ephes.  1,  Polye.  8, 

^  Se6   Lardner  H.  p.   78   soq.  for  the  Rom.  6,  &c. 

testimonieB  in  Ignatius  generally.  ii||  Magn.  8~-10 ;  comp.  Philad.  0. 
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From  Ignatius  we  pass  to  POLYCARP.  Here  a^^iin  the  p^oniiino- 
ness  of  the  Epistle  bearing  this  Father  s  name  does  not  afVoct  the 
question  ;  for  it  is  confessedly  the  same  doenment  which  Eusehins 
had  before  him.  In  Polvcaip's  Papistic*  also  there  are  several 
coincidences  with  our  Gospels.  There  is  a  hardly  disputable 
embodiment  of  words  occurring  in  the  Acts.  There  ari*  two  or 
three  references  to  St.  Paul  by  name.  Once  he  is  directly  men- 
tioned as  writing  to  the  Pliilippians.  There  are  obvious  quota- 
tions from  ov  rt^miniRcences  of  Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  (lalatians, 
Ephesians,  1  Thessalonians,  1,  2  Timothy,  not  to  mention  other 
more  doubtful  coincidences.  Of  all  this  again  Eusebius  "  knows 
mothing."  So  far  as  regards  the  Canon,  he  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  "Polycai'p,  in  his  aforesaid  (^T/Xw^ctJtrjy) 
writing  (ypaffyg)  to  the  Pliilippians,  which  is  in  circuhition 
{if>€pofi€yTj)  to  the  present  day,  has  used  certain  testimonies  from 
the  First  (former)  Epistle  of  Peter."t  Here  again,  we  might  say, 
is  a  Judaiser,  the  very  counterpart  of  Papias.  This  inference 
indeed  would  be  partially,  though  only  partially,  corrected  by  the 
fact  that  Eusebius  in  an  earlier  place,J  to  illustrate  his  accomit  of 
Ignatius,  quotes  from  Polycaip's  Papistic  a  passage  in  which  St. 
Paul's  name  happens  to  be  mentioned.  But  this  mention  (so  far 
as  regards  the  matter  before  us)  is  purely  accidental ;  and  the 
sentence  relating  to  the  Canon  entirely  ignores  the  Apostle  of  tho 
(Tentilcfl,  with  whose  thoughts  and  language  nevertheless  this 
Epistle  is  saturated. 

When  we  turn  from  Polycaq>  to  JrSTix  Martyr,  the  pheno- 
mena are  similar.  This  Father  introduces  into  his  extant  writings 
a  large  number  of  Evangelical  passages.  A  few  of  those  coincide 
exactly  with  our  Canonical  Gospels  ;  a  much  larger  number  have 
80  close  a  resemblance  that,  "without  referring  to  the  actual  text  of 
our  Gospels,  the  variations  would  not  be  detected  by  an  orch- 
nary  reader.  Justin  ilartyr  professes  to  derive  these  sayings  and 
doings  from  written  df)cuments,  which  he  styles  "  ilemoirs  of  the 
Apostles,"  and  which  (he  tells  his  heathen  readei-s)  "  are  calhjd 
Go8pels."§  His  expressions  and  arguments  moreover  in  some 
passages  recall  the  language  of  St.  Paul's  P^pistles.lT  Of  all  this 
again  Eusebius  '*  knows  nothing."  So  far  as  regjirds  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  contents  himself  with  stating  that 
Justin  "has  made  menrion  (fjLefjLvrjrai)  of  th(i  Apo(*alypse  of  John, 
clearly  saying  that  it  is  (the  work)  of  the  Apostle."* 

Hifl  mode  of  dealing  with  Theopiiilus  of  Antioch  is  still 
more  instructive.  Among  tho  writings  of  this  Father,  he 
iDentaoDA  one  work  addressed   To  Autohjcm,  and  another  Against 

♦  See  Lardner  11.  p.  99  et  seq.  for  the  pansa^es. 

t  a  E.  iv.  14.        J  H.  E.  ill  36.  §  L  Apol.  06 

I  «ee  Scmisch  "  Juatin  Martyr,"  I.  1  H.  E.  iv.  18. 
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..tlie  Heresy  oj  Mermogevies.^     The  first  is  extant:  not  so  tlio  other. 

In  the  extant  work  Theophilns  introduces  the  unmistakable 
language  of  Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, 
1  Timothy,  Titus,  not  to  mention  points  of  resemblance  with 
other  Apostolic  Epistles  which  can  hardly  have  been  accidentaLt 
He^has  one  or  two  coincidences  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  he  quotes  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
.  (xospel  by  name,  as  follows :} — 

*'  Whence  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  the  inspired  men  (iivci;/iaTo^<^oc), 
.  teaoh  ns,  one  of  whom,  John,  says,  '  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,*  showing  that  at  the  first  (Jy  trpuyroisi)  God 
was  alone,  and  the  Word  in  Him.  Then  he  says,  '  And  the  Wo«J  was 
Gt>d  ;  all  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made.'  *' 

This  quotation  is  direct  and  precise.  Indeed  even  the  most 
suspicious  and  sceptical  critics  have  not  questioned  the  adequacy 
of  the  reference.  §  It  is  moreover  the  more  conspicuous,  because 
it  is  the  one  solitary  instance  in  which  Theophilus  quotes  directly 
and  by  name  any  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Here  again 
Eusebius  is  altogether  silent.  But  of  the  treatise  no  longer 
.  extant  he  writes,  that  in  it  "  he  (Theophilus)  has  used  testimonies 
from  the  Apocalypse  of  John."||  This  is  all  the  information  which 
he  vouchsafes  respecting  the  relation  of  Theophilus  to  the  Canon. 

One  example  more  must  sufl&ce.  iREN-asus,^  in  his  extant  work 
on  heresies,  quotes  the  Acts  again  and  again,  and  directly  ascribes 
it  to  St.  Luke.  He  likewise  cites  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — the  exception  being  the  short  letter  to 
Philemon.  These  twelve  he  directly  ascribes  to  the  Apostle  in 
one  place  or  another,  and,  with  the  exception  of  1  Timothy  and 
Titus,  he  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  addressed ;  so  that  the 
identification  is  complete.  The  Kst  of  references  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  alone  occupies  two  octavo  pages  of  three  columns  each 
in  the  index  to  Stiercn's  Irenrcus.  Yet  of  all  this  Eusebius 
**  knows  nothing."  In  a  previous  chapter  indeed  h^  happens  to 
have  quoted  a  passage  from  Irenajus,  relating  to  the  succession  of 
the  Roman  bishops,  in  which  this  Father  states  that  Lintis  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  "in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  ;"**  but  the  passage 
relating  to  the  Canon  contains  no  hint  that  Ireneeus  recognised 
the  existence  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  from  first  to 
last  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Acts.  The  language  of  Eusebius 
here  is  liighly  characteristic,  as  illustrating  his  pui-pose  and 
method.  He  commences  the  chapter  by  referring  back  to  his 
original  design,  as  follows  :tt — 

"  Since,  at  the  commencement  of  our  treatise,  we  have  made  a  promise, 
saying  that  we  should  adduce  at  the  proper  opportunities  the  utterances 
*  H.  E.  iv.  24  t  Lardnor  IL  p.  208  seq.     J  Ad  AutoL  ii.  22. 

§  S.  R.  IL  p.  474.         II  H.  E.  iv.  24.  1  Lardxier  II.  p.  175  soq. 

♦♦H.  E.V.  (>.  ttlLK  V.  8. 
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^of  feh©  ancient  elders  and  Trritera  of  tlie  Cbtircb,  in  which  they  hare 
.  Iijinded  down  in  writing  the  traditions  that  reaciiod  tb«m  cuncermng  the 
Canonical  (tv^ia^tjicurt')  v^Titinga,  and  IrenmnH  was  one  of  these,  let 
xne  now  add  nee  his  notices  also,  and  Erst  those  relating  to  the  Baored 
Ooffpels,  as  follows." 

He  then  qiiotes  a  short  passage  from  tho  third  book,  giving  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Four  Gospcb  were  written.  Then 
follow  two  quotations  from  the  well-loiowu  passage  in  the  fiilb 

y'ok,  in  which  Irena^is  mentions  tho  date  and  autboi*ship  of  tht^ 
>ocalyp8e,  and  refers  to  the  number  of  the  beast,  Ku»ebiuR 
en  proceeds : — 
**  This  is  the  account  given  by  the  above-named  writer  respecting  the 
f>ocaljp8e  alio*  And  he  has  made  mention  too  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
hn,  adducing  very  many  testimonies  out  of  it;  and  likewise  also  of  tho 
T)8t  (former)  Epistle  of  Peter.  And  he  not  oidy  knows^  but  even  receives 
_  e  writing  of  the  '  Shepherd/  saying,  *  Well  then  spake  the  writing'  [or 

**ecriplnre/*  7ypa<^^]  *  wliich  says,  'First  of  all  believe  that  God  is  One, 
even  He  that  created  all  things ;'  and  so  forth.'* 

This  is  all  the  infoniiation  respecting  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament  which  he  adduces  from  the  great  work  of  Irenseuis,  In 
a  much  later  passage*  however,  he  has  occasion  to  name  other 
works  of  this  Father,  no  longer  extant;  and  of  one  of  these  he 
remarks  that  in  it  **hc  mentions  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Ko-i-alled  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  adducing  certain  passages  from 
them/' 

From  these  examples,  combined  with  his  own  prefatory  stato- 
ment8,  we  feel  justified  in  lajing  down  the  follo^\ing  ciinons  as 
mling  the  procedure  of  Eusebius : — 

(1.)  riis  main  object  was  to  give  such  information  as  might 
assist  in  forming  correct  views  respecting  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

(2.)  ITais  being  so,  he  was  indifferent  to  any  quotations  or 
references  which  went  towards  establislmig  the  canonicity  of 
those  books  which  had  never  been  disputed  in  the  Church.  Even 
when  tlif-  rniotatiou  was  direct  and  by  name,  it  had  no  value  for 
him. 

(^.)  lo  this  class  belonged  (i)  the  Four  Gospels ;  (ii)  the 
Acts;  (iii)  the  tlurteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

(*•)  As  regards  these,  he  contents  himself  Vk^th  preserving  any 
anecdotes  which  he  may  have  found  ilhistrating  the  circumstanceN 
under  which  they  were  written,  e.g.  the  notices  of  St,  Matthew 
and  St*  Mmrk  in  Papias^  and  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Irenseue. 

(5.)  The  Cathohc  Epistles  Ue  on  the  border-land  between  the 
flimwbgumena  and  the  Antikgamena^  between  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged  and  the  disputed  books.  Of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John 
for  instance,  the  First  belonged  to  the  one  class,  the  Second  and 

♦HILt.26 
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Third  to  the  other.  Of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  again,  the  Firet 
was  acknowledged,  the  Second  disputed.  The  Catholic  Epistlee 
in  fact  occupy  an  exce2)tional  position. 

Respecting  his  treatment  of  this  section  of  the  Canon  ho  is  not 
explicit  in  his  opening  stiitemcnt,  and  we  have  to  infer  it  from  his 
subsequent  procedure.  As  this  however  is  uniform,  we  seem 
able  to  determine  vdih  tolerable  cei*tainty  the  principle  on  which 
he  acts.  He  subjects  all  the  books  belonging  to  this  section  to  the 
same  law.  For  instance,  he  mentions  any  references  to  1  John 
and  1  Peter  {e,g,  in  Papias,  Polycai^,  and  Irenajus),  though  in  the 
Cluirch  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained  about  their  genuineness 
and  authority.  He  may  have  thought  that  this  mention  would 
conduce  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  meaning  of  silence  in  the  case 
of  disputed  Epistles,  as  2  Peter  and  2,  3  John. 

(6.)  The  Epistle  to  the  HebroAvs  and  the  Apocalypse  still  re- 
main to  be  considered.  Their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  is, 
or  has  been,  disputed :  and  therefore  he  records  every  decisive 
notice  respecting  either  of  them,  e.g,  the  quotations  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  Clement  of  Rome  and  Irenaius,  and  the 
notices  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Justin  and  Melito*  and  Apollonius,t 
and  Theophilus  and  Irenanis.  So  too,  he  records  any  testimony, 
direct  or  indirect,  bearing  the  other  way,  e.g.  that  the  Roman 
presbyter  Gains  menticms  only  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  "not 
reckoning  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  rest."} 

(7.)  With  regard  to  the  books  which  lie  altogether  outside  the 
Canon,  but  which  were  treated  as  scripture,  or  quasi-scripture,  by 
any  earlier  Church  writer,  he  makes  it  liis  business  to  record  the 
fact.  Tims  he  mentions  the  one  quotation  in  Irena>us  from  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas;  he  states  that  Hegesippus  employs  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews ;  he  records  that  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  the  Stromafeis  has  made  use  of  the  Epistles  of  Bar- 
nabas and  Clement,  and  in  the  Hypotyposeis  has  commented  on 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.§ 

It  will  have  appeared  from  the  above  account,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Ids  treatment  of  this  subject  is  essentially /ran^.  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  desire  to  make  out  a  case  for  those  writings  which 
he  and  his  contemporaries  received  as  Canonical,  against  those 
which  they  rejected.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  somewhere 
about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  whole  body  of  the  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He  singles  out  the  one  isolated  passage  from 
Hermas  in  Irenajus,  though  it  is  quoted  anonymously;  and  he  says 
nothing  about  the  quotations  from  St.  Paul,  though  they  exceed 
two  hundred  in  number,  and  are  very  frequently  cited  by  name. 

It  is  necessary  however,  not  only  to  investigate  his  principles, 

•  H.  E.  iv.  26.  t  H.  K  ▼.  18.  %  H.  E.  vl  20. 

§  H.  E.  Ti.  18, 14. 
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1  >ut  altio  to  ascertaiu  Iinvv  far  liin  application  of  Uies<^  principleB 
c:rau  bo  depended  upon*  And  here  the  facts  justify  lis  ill  laying 
clowii  the  fullowing^  ruleH  fur  u\ir  guidance  : — 

(i.)  As  regards  the  anecdotug  coiitaioiag  informatiou  relating 

'tro  the  boolvB  of  the  New  Teetanieut,  he  restricts  hiineelf  to  the 

xiarroweet  limits  which  justice  to  his  siuLjeet  will  allow*    His  treat- 

jmiient  of  Irenaeus  makes  this  point   clear.     Though  he   gives  the 

j>rijicipal  passage  in  this  author  relating  to  the  Four  Goepels,*  he 

^rnits  to  mention    others  which  contain   intereeting  etatements 

^directly  or  indirectly  aflecting  the   question,  e.g,  that  St,  John 

^w^rote  his  Gospel  to  counteract  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  the 

|!Kicolaitane*t      Thu.s  too,  when  he  quotes  a  few  hues  alluding  to 

^"tlie  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  elders  who  were  acquainted 

^ih  St.  John,}  he  omits  the  context,  from  which  we  find  that  tliis 

tradition  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  the 

fourth  Gospel  for  it  declared  that  Christ's  ministry  extended  much 

1>eyond  a  single  year,  thus  eonfinning  the  obvious  chronology  of 

the  Fourth    Gospel   against    the    apparent    chronology    of    the 

Synoptists. 

(ii.)  As  regards  the  quotations  and  references,  the  case  stands 
thus.  When  Kusebius  speaks  of  **  testimonies"  in  any  ancient 
writer  taken  from  a  Scriptural  book,  we  cannot  indeed  be  sure 
that  the  quotations  were  direct  and  by  name  (this  was  cer- 
taiidy  not  the  ease  in  sonn  ),  but  we  may  fairly  assume  that  they 
were  definite  enough^  *^r  numerous  enougli,  or  both,  to  satisfy 
BVtsii  a  sceptical  critic  of  the  modem  6eho(»L  This  is  the  case,  for 
instance^  with  the  quotations  from  the  Ejiistle  to  thr  Hebrews  in 
Clement  of  Kome,  and  those  from  the  Fir^t  Epintle  of  St.  Peter  in 
Poly  carp-  In  no  imtmice  which  we  can  te&t  does  Emebhis  give  a  dcuhi- 
ful  Unthnouif,  On  tl\e  other  hand,  he  omits  several  wlueh  might 
fairly  be  alleged,  and  have  been  alleged  by  modern  writers,  as,  for 
instance,  the  coincidence  with  1  Jf>hn  in  Polyeai-p.J  He  may 
hav  I  thera  over  through  inadvertence,  or  he  may  not  have 

coub  ^  them  decisive. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  our  author  states  the  case  differently  ;  but 
I  am  unable  to  reconcile  his  language  with  the  facts.  He  w^ritcs 
16  follows; II — 

**He  (Eosebias)  states  however,  that  Fapias  'made  use  of  testimoaiea 
from  the  First  Epistle  of  Jolm,  and  likewise  fram  thtit  of  Peter.'  As 
Ensi^hinjtf  however,  does  not  quote  the  passages  from  Piipiaa,  we  must 
nriruiin  in  dotiLu  whether  ho  did  not^  as  elRowhcre,  assume  from  some 
•imil^ruy  of  wording  l^bat  the  passages  were  quoUitious  from  tliese 
Epistics^  whilst  iu  reality  they  might  not  he.  Eusebius  made  a  similar 
tUlctmrnt  with  regard  to  a  supposed  quotation  iii  the  so-called  Epibtle  of 
fI\>lyciLrp/  upon  very  insufficient  grounds/* 

•  l»fL  iii.  L  L         t  ^r^^i*  lii-  U-  1*        I  ^«tt*  »i*  3*  "*♦  ''itt^d  in  Eftsett,  H.  E.  ill  23, 
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For  the  statemeot  **  as  elsewhere "  our  author  haa  given  no 
authority,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

The  note  to  which  the  number  in  the  text  refere  is  *•  Ad.  I'hil. 
vii,;  Emeb.B.EAy.  14/' 

I  cannot  help  thinHng  there  is  some  confusion  here.  The  pae- 
eage  pf  EusebiuB  to  which  our  author  refers  in  this  note  relatea 
.  how  Polycarp  "  has  employed  certain  testimonies  from  the  First 
(ibrmer)  Epistle  of  Peter.*'  The  chapter  of  Polycarp,  to  which  he 
refers,  contains  a  reference  to  the  First  i Epistle  of  St,  John^  which 
has  been  alleged  by  modem  writers,  biit  m  not  alleged  hy  EusebiuM,, 
This  same  chapter,  it  is  true,  contains  the  words  **  Watch  unUk 
prayer,"  which  present  a  coincidence  with  1  Pet.  iv.  7.  But  no 
one  would  lay  any  stress  on  this  one  expreeedon ;  the  strong  and 
unquestionable  coincidencea  are  elsewhere.  Moreover  our  author 
speaks  of  a  single  **  supposed  quotation/*  whereas  the  quotatiouB 
fiom  1  Peter  iu  Polycarp  are  numerous^  Thus  in  c.  1  we  have 
**  In  whom,  not  having  seen,  ye  beUeve,  and  beUeving  ye  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  fidl  of  glory,"  from  1  Pet,  i,  8  :  in  c.  2, 
**  Girding  up  your  loins,"  from  1  Pet.  i.  13  (comp.  Ephes.  vi.  14);, 
"  Having  beUeved  on  Him  that  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  frcxm 
the  dead  and  gave  Him  glory/'  from  1  Pet.  i.  21 ;  *'  Not  rendering 
evil  for  e\nl,  or  railing  for  railing,'*  from  1  Pet,  iii.  9  ;  in  c.  5» 
"  Every  lust  warreth  against  the  Spirit/*  from  1  Pet.  ii*  11 :  in  o«^ 
**  Who  bore  our  sins  with  His  own  body  (r^  tStu>  trui/iart)  on  iJie; 
tree,'*  from  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  "  WTio  did  no  ein,  neither  was  guile 
found  in  His  mouth/'  from  1  Pet.  ii.  22  :  in  c.  10,  "Lovers  of  the 
brotherhood/'  from  1  PeL  ii,  17;  '*Be  ye  all  subject  one  to 
'  another/*  from  1  Pet,  v,  5 ;  '*  Ha\ing  your  conversation  un-. 
blamable  among  the  Gentiles,  that  from  your  good  works  both 
ye  may  receive  praise,  and  the  Lord  may  not  be  evil  spoken 
of  iu  you/*  from  1  Pet.  ii.  12  (comp.  iv,  14  in  the  received  text)*, 
I  am  quite  at  a  lose  to  conceive  how  any  one  can  speak  of  those; 
numerous  and  close  coincidences  as  *'  very  insuflScient  grounds." 
And  though  our  author  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  quotar 
tions  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  Tatian  and  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,*  has  resiBted  evidence  which  (I  venture  to  think) 
would  satisfy  any  jury  of  competent  critics,  yet  I  cannot  suppose 
that  he  would  hold  out  against  such  an  array  of  passages  as 
we  have  here,  and  I  must  therefore  believe  that  he  has  overlooked 
the  facts*  I  venture  to  eay  again  that>  in  these  references  to  early 
writers  relating  to  the  Canoa,  Eusebius  (where  we  are  able  to  teet 
him)  never  overstates  the  case,  X  emphasize  this  assertion,  because 
I  trust  some  one  vnQ.  point  out  my  error  if  I  am  wrong*  If  I  am 
not  shown  to  be  wrong,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  fact  hereafter. 

This  investigation  will  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  author  s 
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firweeping  afisertione  with  respect  to  the  arbitrary  action  which  he 
HUpposes  to  have  presided  over  the  foriiiatioii  of  tho  Canon^  and 
still  nioro  on  hie  unqualified  deuunciatiODR  of  tho  uncritical  epirit 
of  Ensebius,     But  such  was  not  my  iujiiiL-diate  purpose. 

Hypotheses  itoti  fingimui*.     We  have   built   no   airy   castlea   of 

oriticism  on  arbitrary  a  priori  asj^umptioUB  as  to  what  the  silence  uf 

Eusebiue  must  mean.  We  have  put  the  man  hiinsell'  iu  tho  witneH«- 

Ih>x  ;  we  have  confronted  him  with  facte,  and  oroes-examined  him  ;• 

tlitiB  we  have  elicited  from  him  liis  principles  and  mode  of  action/ 

I  may  perhaps  have  fallen  into  eome  errora  of  detail,  though  I  hav*' 

erndeavoured   to   avoid  them,   but   tho   main  ooncluBions  are*    I 

"believe,  irrefragable*     If  they  are  not,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any 

one  Tvho  will  point  out  the  falla<jy  in  my  reasoning ;  and  I  pledge 

myself  to  make  open  retractation,  when  I  resume  theee  papers  in 

a  subsequent  number.     If  they  are,  then   the  reader  will  not  fail 

to   see   how   large    a   part   of    the   argimient   in    *■  Supernatural 

Religion  '*  has  crumbled  to  pieces. 

Our  author  is  quite  alive  to  the  value  r>f  a  system  of  *'  positively 
enunciating/'^  "A  good  strong  aftsrrtion/*  he  eaya, '^becomcB  a 
powerful  argimient,  since  few  readers  have  the  means  of  verifj'ing 
ite  correctness/*  t  His  own  assertions,  wliich  I  quoted  at  the  tjutset 
of  this  investigation,  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  strength,  and 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  verifying  them.  Any  Englisla  reader 
mky  do  the  same,  Eosebiufl  is  tmnslated,  and  so  are  the  Anti> 
Nieene  Fathers, 

I  now  venture  on  a  statement  which  might  have  seemed  a  para- 
dox if  it  had  preceded  tliis  investigation,  but  which,  cnmiog  at  its 
rlose,  wll,  if  I  mistake  not,  commend  itself  as  a  8<:>ber  (Jeductiou 
from  facts.  7 fie  silence  of  Eusefdus  respecting  earlif  witnesses  to  tlif 
Fmirih  Gospelis  an  ei^iJence  in  its  favour,  lis  Apostolic  autlior*4hip  had . 
ucver  been  questioned  by  any  (Jhurch  writer  from  the  beginmng, 
Mft  far  aa  Eusebius  was  aware,  and  therefore  it  was  superfluous  to 

II  wituesi^es.     It  was  not  excused,  because  it  had   not   been 
-used.     In  short,  the  silence  of  Eusebius  here  means  the  very 

opposite  to  that  which  our  author  assniraes  it  to  mean. 

If  any  one  demurs  to  this  inference,  let  him  try,  on  any  other 
bjrpothefiie,  to  answer  the  following  questions  : — 

(!•)  How  is  it  that,  while  Eusebiua  alleges  repeated  testi- 
to  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews,  ho  is  silent  from  first  to 
r>ut  the  universally  acknowledged  Ep^istles  of  St,  Paul,  siieli 
Mllomanfi,  1,  2  Corintliians,  and  Galatiaost 

(2.)  How  is  it  that  he  does  not  mention  the  precise  and  direct 
testimony  in  Theophilus  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  while  he  doe« 
menlion  a  reference  in  this  same  author  to  the  Apocalypse  1 

And  this  explanation  of  the  silence  of  Eusebius^  while  it  i** 

•  a  R,  IL  p,  62.  t  il-  P*  6fi^ 
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domanded  by  his  own  laiif^iiago  and  practice,  alone  accords  with 
the  kno\vn  facts  relating  to  the  reception  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
the  second  centur}'.  Its  theology  is  stamped  on  the  teaching  of 
oiihodox  apologists ;  its  authority  is  quoted  for  the  speculative 
tenets  of  the  manifold  Gnostic  sects,  BasiHdeans,  Valentiuians, 
Ophites ;  its  narrative  is  employed  even  by  a  Judaising  writer  like 
the  author  of  the  Clementines.  The  phenoiiema  wliich  confront  us  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  are  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Gospel  had  had  a  long  previous  liistory. 
How  else  are  we  to  account  for  such  facts  as  that  the  text  already 
exhibits  a  mmiber  of  various  readings,  such  as  the  alternative  of 
*'only  begotten  God"  for  **the  only  begotten  Son ''  in  i.  18,  and 
"six"  for  "five"  in  iv.  18,  or  the  interpolati(m  of  the  descent  of  the 
angel  in  v.  3,  4;  that  legends  and  traditions  have  grown  up 
respecting  its  origin,  such  as  we  find  in  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  in  the  Muratorian  fragment ;  that  perverse  mystical  interpre- 
tation?^, wholly  foreign  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  text,  have 
already  encrusted  it,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  commentary  of 
Heraeleon?  IIow  is  it  that  ecclesiastical  writers  far  and  wide 
receive  it  without  misgiving  at  this  epoch — Irena»us  in  Gaul, 
TertuUian  in  Africa,  Clement  in  Alexandria,  Theophilus  at 
Antioch,  the  anonymous  Muratorian  writer  i)erhaps  in  Romet 
that  they  not  only  receive  it,  but  assume  its  reception  from  the 
beginning?  that  they  never  betray  a  consciousness  that  any 
Church  or  Churchman  had  ever  questioned  it?  The  liistory  of  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  second  centuiy  is  necessarily  obscure 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  remains.  A  flood  of  light  is  suddenly 
})(mred  in  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  centuiy.  Our  author 
is  content  to  grope  in  the  obscurity:  any  phantoms  may  be  con- 
jured uj)  here ;  but  the  moment  the  light  is  let  in,  he  closes  his  eyes 
and  can  see  nothing.  He  refuses  altogether  to  discuss  Irenaens, 
though  Irena^us  was  a  diseiple  of  Polycarp,  and  Polycarp  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  John,  liven  if  it  be  granted  that  the  opinion  of 
Ireuicus,  as  an  isolated  incUvidual,  is  not  worth  much,  yet  the 
wide-spread  and  traditional  belief  which  underlies  his  whole  language  and 
thoughts  is  a  consideration  of  the  highest  moment:  and  Irensens  is 
only  one  among  many  witnesses.  The  authors  treatment  of  the 
external  evidences  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  wholly  vitiated 
by  his  ignoring  the  combined  force  of  such  facts  as  these.  A  mau 
might  with  just  as  much  reason  assert  that  a  sturdy  oak  sapling 
must  have  sj)rung  uj)  overnight,  because  circumstances  bad 
prevented   liim  from  witnessing  its  continuous  growth. 

Tlie  author  of  **  Supernatural "  KeUgion  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  aji  early  copy  of  his  fimrth  edition,  and  I  sincerely  thank 
hinj  for  his  courtesy.     Unfortunately  it  arrived  too  late  for  me  to 
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any  me  of  it  in  my  pre\Tou8  article.     With  one   exception 

iowever,  I  have  not  nut  iced  that  my  cntieimns  are  afteeted  b  j  any 

changes  wliich  may  have  been  made.     But  this  single  exception 

lighly   important.      A    rradrr^  %vitli   only    the   fourth   edition 

efore  him,  woidd  be  wholly  at  a  lo8«  tu  iiudemtand  my  entieiHm, 

^nd  therefore  some  explanation  is  neceesary. 

In  my  former  article  I  pointed  out  that  the  author  had  founded 
^  eluirge  of  *Vffdsification'*  againet  Dr.  AVeBtcott  on  a  grammatical 
^rror  of  lus   own.     He  had  treated  the  infinitive  and  indicative 

E moods  aa  the  eame  for  practical  pnr|)0Ke8;  he  had  confused  the 
«)blii]ue  witli  the  direct  narrative ;  he  liad  maintained  that  the 
jMiSKage  in  queetion  (containing  a  reference  to  St.  John)  was 
JrenaBUfi*  owm,  whereas  the  grannaar  isliowed  that  Irunaniii  was 
irepeating  the  words  of  others  ;  and  eoimequently^  he  had  wrongly 
accused  Dr.  Tiscliendorf  and  Dr.  Westeott,  because  in  their  trans- 
lations they  had  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  words  did  not  belong 
to  Irena?us  himself. 

I  place  the  new  note  relating  to  Dr.  Westcott  side  by  side  with 
theold:*— 


FOCBTH  EDITIOX. 
*' Having  jo8t  oljserved  tkiit  a 
iio?^  in  this  place,  in  previous 
has  Ixin  nnderstood  as  an 
ti  against  Dr.  Westcott  of 
t-kjljemte  falsi ficatii^n  of  the  text  of 
IrL^nfiuns,  we  at  once  withdraw  it 
iritli  tmieigneJ  regi^t  that  the  ex- 
pr»3i<ms  used  could  bear  an  inter- 
pretation so  far  from  oar  intention. 
We  desirtd  »implt/  (o  object  to  the 
in$§rticn  of  Uhey  taught  '  (On  the 
C»noTi,  p.  61»  note  2),  %vithoutaome 
pndicatiun,  in  the  absence  of  the 
,  text*  that  these  words  were 
\  wpplementary  and  conjee- 
The  sonrce  of  the  Indirect 
_^  ge  is,  of  course,  matter  of 
argmxiexitf  and  we  make  it  so  ;  but 
if  nfftns  to  US  that  the  introfluctiou 
*  words  like  these,  without 
on  of  any  kind,  conveys 
I  iiie  general  reader  too  positive  a 
of  the  ca*se.  We  ma_y  pcT- 
»  be  permitted  to  saj  that 
fttlly  recognise  Dr,  Westeott^s 
love  of  truth,  and  feel  the 
genuine  respect  for  his  cha- 
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"  Canon  Westcott,  who  quotes 
thin  passage  in  a  note  (On  the 
Canon,  p.  01,  note  2),  translates 
here,  '  This  di.stinction  of  dwelling, 
they  taught,  exi>its/  &c.  The  in- 
troduction of  ^  they  taught '  here  is 
most  nnwarrantahle  ;  and  being  in- 
f^ertcd,  without  si  word  of  exphma- 
tion  or  mai*k  sho^iring  its  addition 
by  the  translator »  in  a  passage  u^on 
whose  interiiretaiion  there  is  dijfet*en€e 
of  opinion,  and  whose  origin  is  in 
dispute,  it  amounts  to  a  falsifica- 
tion of  the  text.  Dr.  Westcott 
neither  gives  the  Gret*k  nor  the 
ancient  Latin  vei-sion  for  com- 
IMirison." 


*  n.  p.  328.    In  tbo  qnoUtid&s  which  follow,  I  hnvo  ttnUcited  aomo  portions  to  abow 
Hm  tUflerenee  of  iutorpretatioti  la  tbo  oorlior  and  Ifttor  editioaa. 
TOL.  SXV.  0 
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Considermg  the  gravity  of  his  accusation,  I  think  that  ofa^ 
author  might  have  been  more  expUcit  in  his  retractation.  He 
might  have  Rtated  that  he  not  only  retracted  his  charge  against 
Dr.  Westcott,  but  also  withdrew  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
passage.  He  might  have,  confessed  that,  having  in  his  earlier' 
editions  assumed  the  words  to  be  Irenaeus'  own,  he  had  found  out 
his  mistake*;  that  accordingly  he  acknowledged  the  passage  to  be 
oblique ;  that  therefore,  after  all,  Dr.  Westcott  was  right  and  he 
was  wrong ;  and  that  the  only  question  \\dth  him  now  was  how 
best  to  break  the  force  of  the  true  interpretation,  in  its  bearing 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

The  reader  will  not  find  in  this  fourth  edition,  fromHbeginning 
to  end,  the  slightest  intimation  of  all  this.  He  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  author  regrets  having  used  a  strong  expression 
respecting  Dr.  Westcott,  but  that  otherwise  liis  opinion  is  un- 
changed. Whether  I  have  or  have  not  rightly  inteipreted  the 
facts,  will  be  seen  from  a  juxtaposition  of  passages  from  the  fourth 
and  earlier  editions. 


FOURTH    EDITION.  EARLIER   EDITIONS. 

"Now,   ill    the    quotation    from  "Now,   in    the    quotation   from 

IrenaBus    given    in     this    passage,      IrcnsBus     given    in    this    passage, 
Tischendorf  renders  ihe  oblique  con-      Tischendorf  deliberately  falsifies  the 
struction  hy  inserting  *  say    they,*      text  by  inserting  *  say  they ;'  and, 
referring  to  the  Presbyters  of  Pa-      as  he  does  not  give  the  original,  the  ' 
pias ;  and,  as  he  does  not  give  the      great    majority    of    readers   could  ■ 
original,  he  should  at  least  have  in-      never  detect  how  he  thus  adroitly  • 
dicated  that  these  words  are  sup-      contrives  to  strengthen   his  arga- 
plementary.     We  shall  endeavour,"      ment.     As  regards  the  whole  state- 
&c.  ment  of  the  case,  we  must  affirm 

that  it  misrepresents  the  facts.    We 
shall  endeavour,"  Ac. 

Lower  down  ho  mentions  how  Irenajus  "  continues  with  a  quota- 
tion from  Isaiah  his  own  train  of  reasoning,"  adding  in  the  early 
editions — "  and  it  might  just  as  well  be  affirmed  that  Irenaeus  fotmd 
the  quotation  from  the  Prophet  in  Papias  as  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering." As  the  reference  to  Isaiah  is  in  the  indicative,  whereas 
the  clause  under  consideration  is  in  the  infinitive,  this  was  equi-» 
valcnt  to  saj-ing  that  the  one  mood  is  just  as  good  as  the  other,  where 
it  is  a  question  of  the  direct  or  obUque  narrative.  This  last  sentence 
is  tacitly  removed  in  the  fourth  edition. 

In  the  trariKlation  of  the  infinitive  etvai  8c  t^  SmuttoX^  we  notice 
this  dilFerencc : — 

FOURTH    EDITION.  EARLIER  IDITIONS. 

"  But  ....  there  is  this  distinc-  "  But  there  is  to  be  this  distino  * 

tion."  tion." 

*  I  800  that  it  was  pointed  ont  in  the  Inqnirer  of  Nor.  7th.  ' 
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be  translation  of  the  passage  containnig  tlieee  oblique  infinitiveB  t 
is  folio-wed  by  the  aiitlior  b  comment,  wliich  is  altered  tbiis  i-^ 


FOrRTH  EDlXrOK. 
**Ktiw  it  is  iid  possible  for  anyone 
who  atKoitiveiy  considers  the  wbole 
of  this  passsAge,  and  who  makes  hiiii- 
m\(  acquiiinted  with  the  manner  in 
which  In?naBas  condacts  his  argu- 
mtmi^  and  interweaves  it  with  quota- 
^  Hong  J  to  iLitstsrt  that  the  phra^ie  we  are 
cxmswertfig  must  have  been  taken 
from  a  book  rcfciTed  to  three 
chaptcra  earher,  and  wan  not  in- 
iroducrd  htf  Jrtn(Pus  from  BOrrw  other 


EAKLIER  EDITIOKS. 

**  Now  it  is  impoesible  for  anyone 
who  attentiTely  considers  the  whole 
of  this  passage,  and  who  makes  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  Irenneas  conducts  his  argu- 
ment, and  interweaves  it  with  icjeU 
of  Scripture^  to  doubt  that  the  phr fife 
we  are  conjiidcring  is  introduced  hy 
IrencBUS  himself^  and  is  in  nO  ca^o 
a  quotation  from  the  work  of 
Papias.'* 


Here  the  author  has  tacitly  withdra^Ti  an  hiterpretation  which  av 
few  weeks  before  he  declartd  to  be  beyoutl  the  reach  of  doubt,  and 
Las  substituted  a  whuUy  thffereut  oue  for  it.     He  then  proceeds:— 


FOURTH    ZDmOK. 

"Ill  the  passage  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  paragraph 
Iremens  enlarges  upon,  and  illcs- 
tr&tes,  what  *  tlie  Pi-esbytcrs  say"  re- 
garding the  blfSBedneas  of  the 
Saints,  hij  fjuoting  the  view  hfM  as  to 
the  ilLMtinctiou  l>etween  those  bear- 
ing fruit  thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  and 
one  hundred-fold,  and  the  mierprefa^ 
tion  given  of  the  saying  regarding 
'  many  mansions/  *' 


EARLIER  EDITIONS. 

**  The  passage  frt^m  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  paragraph 
(§2),  is  an  enlargement  or  comment 
on  what  the  Presbyters  say  regard- 
ing the  blessedness  of  the  Saints, 
and  Irenaaufl  illustrates  the  distinc- 
tion between  those  bearing  fruit 
thirty-fold,  sixty-fold,  and  one 
hundred-fold,  so  often  represented 
ill  the  Gospel  hy  the  satfing  regard- 
ing *many  niansiooB*  being  pre- 
pared in  Heaven/' 

After  thj8  our  autljor,  in  the  earlier  editionsf,  quotes  a  number  oi 
igee  from  Ireuicus  to  suppoi-t  liis  view  that  the  words  in  que^ 
tion  are  direct  and  not  ubUque,  because  they  happen  to  beg^n  with 
8ia  TovTo.  It  is  imfLirtuiiate  that  nut  one  of  them  18  in  the  indicative 
raood,  and  therefore  they  aflbrd  no  illustration  of  the  point  at  issue, 

*•  Thfse,"  ho  there  adds,  *'  are  all  direct  quotations  by  Jmmmuf^  as  is  mo$i 
certainly  tliat  which  we  are  cunsidering,  which  is  introduced  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  That  this  is  the  case  is  further  #/tow»,  <fec,  .  ,  .  and 
it  is  itfodered  quitt  certain  by  the  fact  that,"  Ac. 

iVU  theiie  fake  parallels  are  withdrawn  in  the  fourth  edition,  and 
tb^  Bcatence  ia  rewritten.  We  are  now  told  that  **  thr  murce  of  ki^ 
{hes^B^UB)  quotation  in  quite  indefinit^^  and  mat/  simptif  be  the  exegeniM  0/ 
ftu  awn  dayJ^  So  then  it  was  a  quotation  after  all,  and  the  old  in- 
terprctation*  though  declared  to  be  "  moet  certain  **  and  "  qiute 
certain  *"  in  two  consecutive  sentences,  eilentJy  vanishes  to  make 
room  for  the  new.  But  why  does  the  author  allow  himself  to  spend 
knine  octavo  pages  over  the  dii^ciwsion  of  thi«  one  passage,  freely 

o2 
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altering  sentence  after  sentence  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  his 
error,  withont  any  intimation  to  the  reader?  Had  not  the 
public  a  right  to  expect  more  distinctness  of  statement,  considering 
that  the  author  had  been  led  by  this  error  to  Ubel  the  cha- 
racter of  more  than  one  wiiter  ?  Must  not  anyone  reading  the 
apology  to  Dr.  Westcott,  contained  in  the  note  quoted  above, 
necessarily  carry  off  a  wholly  false  impression  of  the  facts  ? 
I  add  one  other  passage  for  comparison : — 

FOURTH   EDITIOX.  EARLIER  XDITIONS. 

"  We  have  disposed  of  his  altema-  "  We  have  disposed  of  his  alterna- 
tive that  the  quotation  being  by  tive  that  the  quotation,  being  by 
'  the  Presbyters '  was  more  ancient  *  the  Presbyters,*  was  more  ancient 
even  than  Papias,  by  showing  that  even  than  Papias,  by  showing  that 
it  may  be  referred  to  Irenceus  himself  it  must  be  attributed  to  Irenceus  Intn^ 
quoting  probably  from  contemporaries,  sel/y  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  attributing  it  to  the  Presbyters  at 
attributing  it  to  the  Presbyters  at  all." 
all." 

Surely  this  writer  might  have  paused  before  indulging  so  freely 
in  charges  of  "  discreet  reser\'e,"  of  *'  disingenuousness,"  of  "mlful 
and  deliberate  evasion,"  and  the  like. 

J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT. 


OHLIGATIOXS  OF  .Tl^E   SOIL. 


THERE  18  a  notion  widely  prevalent,  liabitnally  asseried  by 
8ome,  careleesly  admitted  by  others,  often  furmalized  into 
a  proposition,  and  usually  taken  for  granted  because  scarcely 
ever  flenied  or  argtied,  which  neverthelees  wuidd  appear  to  be 
questionable  ;  and  whicli^  till  questioned  and  eii'ted^  niuat  not  be 
nuffered  to  grow^  into  an  axiom.  The  eaiiJi,  we  are  told,  has  been 
given  as  an  inheritance  to  ifumJciiul  at  htnfe^  not  to  this  or  that 
generation,  or  to  tliis  or  that  tribe  or  nation,  far  less  to  this  or 
that  class  or  section  of  a  people,  but  as  a  source  of  sustenance 
to  all,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  sueeeeding  and  in- 
creainng  generations  of  men :  that,  in  fact,  it  was  designed  to  grow 
food  for  man  ;  that  by  no  riglit,  or  justice,  or  propriety  can  it  be 
divi/rted  to  any  other  purpose  or  neglected  for  this  puqiose ;  that 
its  allotment  to  this  or  that  set  of  hol'ders,  whether  commimal  or 
intliN-idual,  can  only  be  warranted  on  the  plea  that  such  appro- 
priation is  best  fitted  to  develop  its  resources : — that,  in  fine,  and 
to  speak  broadly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  land  to  supp<jrt  as  large 
a  population  as  possible,  and  that  the  criterion  by  which  all  uee 
and  tenure  of  land  must  be  judged  is  its  fulfilling,  or  tendency  to 
fulfil^  this  great  end* 

'ITie  proposition  is  asserted  atid  proclaimed  with  every  grada- 
tion of  latitude  and  positiveness ;  and^  primi  jtm^^  it  contains  so 
much  truth  and  plaumbility,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect,  in  its 
vaiying  forms,  where  fallacy  and  extra vagannt' begin.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  masses,  who  affeet  to  defend  thfdr  interests  and  to 
Kpeak  in  their  name,  boldly  maintain  the  indefeasible  natural  claim 
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f  of  every  nmn  to  aa  much  land  cts  is  needed  to  support  him,''afid 
^denounce  tbe*  proprietor  who  turns  sheep-farms  into  deer-f (tresis, 
'  ^  and  the  crofts  and  holdings  of  wretched  cottiers  into  sheep-walks, 
>  t&s  a  robber  and  oppressor,  and  the  nobleman  who  insists  upon  his 
acres  of  ornamental  but  improfitable  lawn,  while  the  labourers — a 
score  of  whom  that  lawn,  if  in  potatoes,  might  support — are  half- 
starving  round  his  park,  as  not  far  off  a  murderer.  Others  point  out 
that  all  civilized  nations  scout  the  claim  of  the  savage  himter,  who 
needs  fifty  square  miles  of  forest  and  wild  land  to  supply  him  with  the 
game  on  which  ho  feeds,  and  make  no  scniple  of  dispossessing  him 
and  turning  his  land  to  more  productive  uses :  and  then  ask  wherein 
his  case  differs  from  that  of  the  Highland  Ducal  Chief,  who  keeps 
thousands  of  acres  as  wilderness  and  wood  for  the  sake  of  the  stags 
and  grouse  which  give  him  little  beyond  sport.  A  recent  writer, 
more  moderate  in  appearance,  holds  the  landowners  of  England 
to  have  grievously  failed  in  their  duty  to  their  coimtrymen 
because  the  soil  produces  only  half  what  it  might  be  made  to 
yield,  and  implies  not  obscurely,  that  this  failure  on  their  part  ought 
to  be  remedied  by  a  different  distribution  of  their  neglected  acres. 
Adherents  of  the  Land  and  Labour  League  would  have  the  State 
gradually  obtain  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  allot  to  every  man 
the  five  or  ten  acres  which  they  deem  his  due ;  while  Mr.  Atherton 
is  more  precise,  and  woTild  solve  the  problem  by  assigning  to 
every  baby  an  acre  of  land  in  the  parish  in  which  it  happened 
to  bo  born.  PoUtical  economists,  as  a  rule,  have  not  troubled 
themselves  to  contest  the  fundamental  assumption  that  it  is 
obligatory  on  the  land  to  produce  as  much  food,  and  to  maintain 
as  large  a  population  as  it  can  ;  indeed,  have  tacitly  accepted  the 
doctiine — evading  rather  than  discussing  it ;  and  have  argued 
merely  that  private  proprietorship,  and  probably  large  properties, 
offer  the  greatest  likelihood  of  obtaining  this  maximum  result ; — 
or  they  have  met  all  practical  inferences  of  a  subversive  orspolia- 
tive  tendency  by  pointing  out  that  though  a  man  may  be  entitded 
.  to  five  or.  ten  acres  as  his  portion  of  God's  bequest,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  it  in  any  special  locaUty  he  may  prefer ;  that  practically 
the  land  of  the  globe  is  unlimited  in  extent,  and  a  vast  proportion 
of  it  still  virtually  imappropriated ;  and  that  till  all  this  is  dis- 
posed of,  no  man  can  be  entitled  to  dispossess  his  neighbour. 

Wo  think  it  is  time  to  ask  whether  the  fundamental  assumption 
on  which  such  a  superstructure  is  coming  to  be  built  is  a  truism 
or  a  fallacy — whether  the  soil  is  bound  to  produce  as  much 
human  food  as  possible — whether,  in  very  deed,  Providence  de- 
signed the  earth  to  be  cultivated  and  peopled  up  to  its  maximum 
<iupacity — and  whether  it  should  be  the  aim  of  statesmen  to 
co-operate  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  supposed  design — ^whether, 
ill  fine,  the  whole  globe  cultivated  and  cropped  like  one  vast 
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market  garden — England  "with  every  rotid  of  ground  maintaiB- 
ing its  man'* — ift  precigely  that  golden  ago*  that  tmlminating  point 
of  progn^ftB,  fhat  finished  gnal  and  ideal  of  humanity,  that  we 
contemplate  and  deeirc. 

Now,  one  of  the  safest  and  most  effectual  modes  of  dealing  with 
a  doctrine  of  which  you  sc^it  the  iinBoundneBR,  but  do  not  tUs- 
tinctlv  discern  wherein  the  error  lies,  is  to  trace  out  the  con- 
Bequences  which  flow  from  it,  and  the  cOnclileionB  to  which^ 
logically  followed  out,  it  t^^II  ultiniiitely  lead  ne.  If  these  are  ob- 
vioufily  inadmissible,  then  the  {Inctrine  may  confi<leutly  be  pro- 
noimced  fallacioup.  This  is  the  reductio  ad  al^mrdum  of  geometry. 
Let  ns  apply  it  to  the  case  l>i:*fore  us. 

First,  then, — if  it  be  tnie  that  land  ought  to  be  made  as  productive 
as  it  can  be,  and  that  every  owner  or  occupier  is  bound,  in  justice  to 
hia  fellow-men  or  fellow-countrvnnen,  to  make  tlie  soil  he  ciiltivateB 
yield  the  maximum  amount  of  huinan  food^  it  tVdlows  indisputably 
that  tho^e  crops,  only  or  preferentially,  must  bo  grown  which  give 
this  maximum  result.  A  farmer  or  proprietor  who  grows  a  com- 
imnitively  innutritive  crop  is  guilty  proportionally  of  the  same 
dereliction  of  duty  as  the  one  who  gi'owa  na  crops  at  alb  Now, 
though  ^vre  have  no  authorized  ealndations,  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  potatoes  offer  the  crop  that  j^roduces  this  maxinmm 
amount  of  hmnan  food,  and  that  more  men  can  live  6n  (say) 
twenty  acres  of  this  root  than  on  the  same  area  applied  in  any 
other  way/  If  it  were  so,  then  all  soil  ouglit  preferentially  to  be 
lliDs  planted  (aUowance  of  course  being  made  for  whatever  rotation 
of  crojis  was  needed  to  keep  up  fertility),  and  England,  or  the  world, 
ought  to  become  one  vast  potato-garden.  Next  come  grain  crops, 
wheat  or  oats*  though  in  what  precise  nitio  is  scarcely  ascertained* 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that  arable  land 
kid  out  in  the  produce  of  cereals  %vill  support  a  far  large*  r  population 
than  an  equal  extent  of  pasture  or  meadow  land  appHed  to  the  pro- 
dnction  of  animal  food, — probably  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one. 

Obviously,  then,  —  and,  if  the  thesis  we  are  considering  he 
Bound,  the  proposition  seems  to  admit  of  no  dispute, — since  animal 
feed  is  notoriously  not  essential  to  life,  health,  or  reasonable 
strength  in  human  beings,!  the  ajipHcation  of  land  to  the  breeding 

*  I  bA7e  been  utULble  to  ^mye  nt  any  conspntaneona  or  porfootly  roliable  infonDatJon 
QB  Ulls  pointf  thoug:hI  haTo  cocRuJied  all  the  authorities  pabliii^K^d  and  perftonu]  within 
my  rtAtb.  The  most  compoteDt  p&rtion  dUagreeil,  however,  widely  as  to  the  qu&ittitjr 
of  food  pnxlacible  on  a  given  acreage,  and  materiall j  aa  to  tho  quantity  needed  for  buroan 
■nsteniiQce.     Bnt  according  to  the  best  data  I  have  been  ablo  to  collect,  it  may  bo  roughly 

,  oalcnlAladthai  A  pven  amoont  of  land  of  good  quality  and  fairly  treated^  will  yield 
lood  rn  potntoes  for  five  persona,  in  whoat  for  four,  and  iu  batcher*B  moat  for  one.     The 

'  dtflfctls,  how^^ver,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  are  immaterial  as  regards  the  ar^mect. 

t  Wi»iMed  jirot  diaenaa  this  point,  or  call  specially  vegetarioa  writort  to  confirm  na. 
A  rafervnoo  to  weD-fod  and  boused  agricultural  labourers  who  neToi  tasts  meat ;  to  the 
foot^h  jse&santry  who  live  almost  exclusively  on  oatmeal  (aee  Somervillc'a  Autobiofp-aj^y 
of /I  ff  orhng  Alan)  i  and  to  variona  graminiveroaaxacea,  acaUered  over  the  wanner  coun* 

^  IfiMci  tlie  world,  is  sufficient  for  our  pnrpoae. 
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or  feeding  of  sheep  or  cattle  is  distinctly  wrong,  if  canied  beyond 
that  very  limited  extent  which  is  needed  for  milk,*  manure,  hides 
or  wool,  or  unless  confined  to  those  districts  (if  any)  where  from 
climate — that  is,  from  poverty  of  soil,  excess  of  wet,  or  deficiency  of 
sunsliine — ^liaiA^ests  are  so  precarious  that  a  given  acreage  would 
yield  actually  less  in  root  or  grain  crops  than  in  animal  food. 
As  cereals  and  potatoes  suppoi-t,  acre  per.  acre,  five  times  as 
much  human  Hfe  as  butchers  meat,  jiotatoes  or  cereals  only, 
wherever  possible,  ought  to  be  grown. 

The  next  corollaiy  is  that  no  portion  of  the  soil  ought  to  be 
occupied  in  the  production  of  any  articles  not  needed  for  the 
supply  of  hiunan  wants.  A  cei-tain  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  nnist  of  course  always  be  covered  with  forests,  because 
wood  is  needed  for  houses,  shipbuilding;  and  fuel,  but  no  purely 
ornamental  timber  can  be  allowed :  and  forests  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  rigidly  confined  to  those  latitudes  and  altitudes  where  no 
crops  will  grow — in  fact,  to  high  momitains  and  cold  countries. 
Wine,  again,  is  assuredly  no  necessary  of  life,  though  an  exquisite 
luxury;  vines  therefore  must  be  planted  only  in  the  poorest 
soils,  which  are  a\:ailable  for  no  more  nutritive  crops.  A  perfect 
revolution  would  thus  take  place  in  many  European  countries; 
for  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  France  is  said  to  be  occupied  with 
vineyards,  and  a  considemble,  though  smaller,  proportion  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  fJrcnnany,  The  same  restriction '  must  be  placed  ou 
the  cultivation  of  barley  and  hops,  though,  perhaps,  one  less 
absolutely  prohibitive,  as  beer  may  be  held  to  contain  ceilain 
important  elements  of  nutrition.  Assuredly,  no  tobacco  must 
be  grown,  for  tobacco  does  notliing  towards  supporting  life ;  it 
needs  good  soil,  and  is,  I  believe,  an  exhausthig  crop.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  mulberry  trees  for  silk  will  not  also  come  under 
the  ban  of  the  i)rinciple  we  are  now  considering,  for  mulberry 
trees  take  up  some  land,  and  land  usually  of  good  quality  ;  wliile, 
by  the  same  rule,  flower  gardens,  which  are  wholly  improductive, 
must  everywhere  be  swei)t  away  in  favour  of  kitchen  gardens, 
which  maintain  many  households. 

A  further  logical  consequence — though  perliapsone  which  will 
not  weigh  very  hea\aly  against  the  doctrine  from  which  it  flows — 
^^^ll  be  the  extermination  of  all  wild  animals,  except  such  as  dwell 
in  those  northern  forests  or  tr(q)ical  wastes  and  jungles  which 
can  never  be  made  available  for  ctultivation ;  and,  further,  the 
reduction  in  the  ninnbers  of  our  domestic  animals  (horses,  sheep, 
and  domestic  cattle)  to  the  limits  required  for  actual  utilitarian 
]ni]i)08es,  such  as  draught  and  clothing,  (fame,  chevaux  de  liurf^ 
deer,   and  foxes   must    disappear;    and   perhaps   we    need  not 

*  It  may  ppihrps  br  J  ubtcd  whether  milk,  however  nut ri tiro,  is  at  all  essential. 
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conceni  oiiint-lves  greatly  with  thvir  lUsappeamnce/  Auother 
eoriRequeuce,  Ijowi-ver,  and  the  last  we  shall  notiee,  is  far  mure 
fiorioiis*  In  the  name  of  the  Runie  principle  ^vt*  shall  have  to 
(lispeoBe  vrith  public  as  w-ell  as  private  parks,  w^th  \4lhigu  greens 
and  commons,  wiili  all  open  spaces,  in  fact,  except  such  as  may  be 
n^etkd  near  or  in  onr  citieB  for  v<'*ntilation,  healtli,  and  exercise — 
not  recrealion^  be  it  nl»«»irv*'^1: — that  in  barred  by  tho  conditiona  of 
the  problem. 

It  is  difficult  to  ]»ietnri?  to  uurselvos  the  condition  to  w4uch  a 
comitry  thus  lo^ieally  acting  on  the  principle  ineiijted  npon  by 
popular  deelaimerft,  and  carelessly  conceded  by  many  economistB, 
would,  in  a  f<nv  jii^en orations,  be  reduet*d.  Tliu  dL^eline  t)f  civilisca- 
tion  would  go  hand  iu  hand  \vith  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and 
the  ^owth  of  jiopulation.  The  entire  aspect  of  these  islands 
e^cciaHy  %v*jnld  Ik»  tmnsnir»gTified  out  of  recogiiitiun*  Wlien 
every  field  is  allotted  to  its  proper  crop,  and  taught  to  produce  its 
maximum  amount  of  food,  and  that  food  of  the  most  nutritious 
sr»rt^  wlien  the  claims  of  the  people  are  satinfied  by  their  being 
allowed  to  multiply  as  fast  and  far  as  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  will  warrant,  all  may  have  enough  to  eat  and  wherewithal 
to  clothe  themselvcR  (f>n  eondition^  advfn/A^  tJiat  thnf  veaae  all  multlpU'- 
calion  at  that  point);  but  the  golden  age  thus  reuoln^d  will  be  oue 
of  compamtive  barbarism,  not  of  cnhninating  civilization,  Meu'a 
actual  neeesHities,  their  lowest  natural  wants,  may  be  satit^fied  ; 
Uit  all  artiticial  wants  must  be  denied  or  crushed,  since  the  ver)' 
/^und-work  of  the  principle  assumes  that  land  mitst  l)e  devoted 
to  the  prodiu'tton  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  exclusion  of  ita 
Inxuriee;  and  as  we  all  know,  it  is  out  of  artiticial,  increasing, 
and  cncroachuig  wants  that  all  civilization  has  its  origin. 
Xation8  grow^  from  tribes,  man  advances  tVoni  tlie  savage  state, 
Rijnjily  by  becoming  dissatistied  with  what  is  merely  needed  for 
life  and  health,  Vjy  demanding  the  superfluous,  by  insisting  upon 
loxuricB  and  comforts,  by  makuig  some  provision  for  the  fanciful 

•  It  luaf  P7on  h&  a  qucfition  -whether  tlie  *loctriue  under  ooasidcration  would  BOt 

|»mhil»it  nr«1  preclude  tlio  osLiBtiD)?  pructieo  of  buryiD|;f  our  dead,  &nd  thua  floWo  ftt  onco 

lirovorsy  oln>ut  rrtiimition.     Ja  n^orous  lojricj  ami  by  cak'uLition  carried 

lue  must  cotiK*  *vhi*n  tbft  iloiul  in  our  t-ountry  will  outnumber  aod  di»- 

iu     ii.itij?.     Wft  have  u  tuitttml  projudieo— likely  to  ffrofv  strongor  and  moro 

is«  rather  than  to  dio  iiv,ay — agaiQift  dUturbinjj;  tho  bono«  of  thoao  who  havo 

f»ii  oommitt^l   to  the  eaith  ;  anrl  on<^  not  quit^  so  f^onond,  but  still  a  grrowmjf 

nititt  depoaitia^  uiany  in  ono  f;nrar£!',  or  ui  K*a»i  in  thr.^  Bamo  i^pot.     It  ia  usually 

\%  ^ch  person  ia  outitlod  to  h^vo  bis '"  ^ist  feet   of  cnii-tb"  to  Ijo  in^  and  that  it 

11^  hb» ybr  ever  ;  and  j^roro-yard^  aru  "  f  onaoc rated  "  and  set  npnri  for  thin  purpose. 

\H  is  found  that^  ollowixi^'  for  watke  and  ni^c**s!iary  aide  Bpocea,  l/iOfl  pnivea  can  bo 

V^oxkt  of  one  acri^ ; — th*>  d^Jitbrt  in  IZnt^^Und  and  Walea  n>einjf  now  o bo vt>  r» 00,000 

Ujr,  iad  incrcafling  year  by  vf^ar)  will,  tbor<*forpt  ne^d  me  allotment  in  perpetuity 

111  500  nffr&n  per  annum,  or  50,U0<)  in  eacL  century.    Evory  year,  that  ia,  fchosd 

idU  i&  Eis^land  n^qnira^  inonopoIi£4\  and  taboo  as  much  laud  ua  would  a.ifficf?  for 

^a<;e  of  50  fanillie«.     Thos,  &r  tbo  area  of  England  and  Wali»a  extends  to  about 

»cr«8f  in  a  p  ;nod  caaily  calculated  the  doad  (if  wo  titill  oacbew  crom«tian) 

ivo  rat*n  or  oUmvrorl  out  tb »  living'. 
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•and  the  ideal,  by  refusing  any  longer  to  be  content  with  food  and 
raiment  only ;  by  solacing  the  mind  as  well  as  filling  the  dtomach ; 
by  adding  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh  the  lust  of  the  eye  also,  and 
the  pride  of  life.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  greater  delusion 
than  to  picture  this  golden  age  of  consummate  production  and 
maximum  population  as  one  of  idleness  or  ease.  No  life,  as 
experience  shows,  is  comparable  for  grinding  hardship  and  in- 
cessant toil  with  that  of  the  peasant  who  tries  to  live  out  of  a 
minimum  of  acres  cultivated  up  to  the  highest  limit  of  productive- 
ness. Man  as  he  should  bo,  and  as  wo  aspire  to  see  him,  eats  that 
he  may  live — ^live  something  that  is  worthy  to  be  called  life.  The 
people  of  a  country  "  where  every  rood  of  earth  maintains  its 
man,"  must  be  content  to  Uve  that  they  may  cat,  and  to  spend  all 
their  time  and  energies  in  pro\'iding  for  the  merest  animal 
necessities. 

We  shall  be  answered,  of  coui-se,  by  the  maintainers  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  questioning — "  Oh  I  but  we  never  intended  to 
push  our  principle  so  far.  We  simply  argued  that  no  man  in  any 
country  has  a  right  to  monopolise  land — 1>.,  to  keep  it  for  his 
delectation  while  others  require  it  for  their  sustenance.  Nor 
•  should  we  ever  maintain  in  its  nakedness  the  extreme  proposition 
that  the  soil  must  be  made  to  support  as  many  persons  as  possible, 
but  merely  as  many  valuable  and  desirable  persons — ^not  as  large  a 
population  of  all  sorts  or  of  any  sort,  but  as  large  a  population  of 
that  class  and  character,  of  that  vigour,  capacity,  and  fall 
development  in  all  directions,  which  suitable  citizens  of  a  civilized 
State  ought  to  possess.  Thus  Kmited  and  guarded,  we  still  consider 
our  principle  as  not  only  defensible,  but  sound.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  a  potato-fed  people,  however  numerous,  because  we 
know  that  a  potato  diet  will  only  produce  an  inferior  race ;  and 
we  should  never  propose  even  to  confine  the  population  to 
wheaten  or  oaten  bread,  because  we  believe  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  animal  food — and  perhaps  even  stimulants  in  moderation — are 
needed  for  the  developing  the  healthy,  \4gorous,  and  complete 
powers  of  the  hiunan  frame." 

Very  well !  I  am  not  inclined,  and  have  no  need,  to  demur  to 
the  proposition  thus  limited  ;  the  principle  involved  in  the  limitation 
containing  everji;liing  for  which  I  argue — everything,  in  fact, 
required  to  reduce  it  to  a  hannless  tniism.  We  are  agreed  that 
the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  not  to  cover  the  earth  with  mere 
swarms  of  human  beings  without  reference  to  quality,  but  to 
make  it  the  habitation  of  as  ample  numbers  as  may  be  of  sudi 
men  as  statesmen,  patriots,  and  philanthropists  desire  to  see — as,  in 
a  word,  we  all  aspire  to  make  the  human  race  consist  of.  Man,  it 
is  conceded,  cannot  live  on  roots  at  all,  nor  on  bread  alone ;  he 
must  be  allowed  meat.    Man,  I  add,  cannot  live  even  upon  all 
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^me  elements  of  suBteuance  combined :  lie  must  l>e  allowed  niiicli 
^elso ;  he  oeedfl  far  otker  nutriment  il*  he  is  to  he  what  we  wish  him 
-•o  Ijeconie  ;  he  has  aoiHething  beyond  \\m  body  to  be  nourished— 
^lomething  eke  beside  liis  stomach  to  be  filled.  It  is  admitted 
^^hat  he  needs  not  only  fotxl,  but  succulent  and  strengthening 
^ood;  not  only  clothings  but  wann  clothing;  not  only  shelter 
^om  the  elements*  but  sufficing  and  comfortablo  dwellings.  But 
'this  list  by  no  means  comprises  the  total  of  his  wants^  nor  the  total 
^»  »QS  to  which  he  is  entitled,  if  by  industry,  talent,  and  the 

^t  that  leads  to  accumulation,  he  can  procure  and  retain 

tihem.     Our  ideal  man  requires  for  his  development  the  elegancies 
^nd    even  perhaps   the  luxuries  which  are  the  conditions  of  re- 
finement.    He  needs  the  beauties  of  nature  to  rejoice  his  eye  and 
cultivate  his  taste ;  flowers  in  his  garden,  however  small  it  be ; 
ehrubberies  and  groves  about  his  house  ;  forest  trees  in  his  park, 
if  he  can  afford  one;  not  a  vast  expanse  of  corn-fields  and  green 
eropa,  which  can  please  the  eye  of  no  one  but  a  farmer  or  a 
nmrket  gardener.     He  reqiiiros  home  animals — dogs  and  singing 
•btrdfi — aroimd  his  pathway  ;  not  merely  cattle  that  he  can  eat,  and 
sheep  that  he  may  shear.     He  needs  something,  however  little,  of 
'  -'//around  liim;  something  that  is  not  m^^^/y  useful.     He 
li  I  dwelling  that  shall  not  be  strictly  four  waUs  and  a  roof; 

an  abode  that  shall  satisfy  his  higher  tastes,  as  well  as  his  bare 
tiecessilies ;  a  residence — a  mansion,  if  you  will— that  shall  be 
rich  in  associations  and  suggestions,  and  an  object  of  beauty  to 
the  neighbourhood  around.  He  needs  two  other  things  besides, 
if  ho  is  to  be  the  %voilhy,  happy,  and  fully-ripened  man  w^e 
am  eon templa ting ;  two  things  which  imply  and  include  much^ — 
room  and  leisure.     He  must  have  time  for  study,  time  for  research. 

Clime  for  mental  acquisition  of  eveiy  land ;  above  all,  time  for 
Hiought^  if  either  man  or  mankind  is  to  make  progress;  and  this 
leisure  time  is  not  to  be  secured  without  superfluous  means  and 
accumulated  wealth.  Lastly,  he  must  have  space^space  to  be 
_  Alone  in ;  space  to  exonerate  him  from  that  eternal  presence  of 
Ills  fellow  men  w^hieh  is  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  and 
pro  founder  Hfe  ;  space  for  that  sometime  soKtude  without  whieh 
no  man  can  know  what  he  is,  or  become  what  he  might  be,  1 
quoted  lately  in  this  Review  the  testimony  of  one  lately  departed 
and  much  venerated  philosopher,  who  was  perietrated  with  all 
human  Bympatlxies,  and  assuredly  not  less  alive  than  any  of  us 
to  the  claims  of  the  poor  upon  the  soil ;  but  it  is  so  true,  and 
80  appropriate  to  the  matter  at  issue,  that  there  is  no  harm  in 
tjuoting  it  again  : — 

"  There  is  room  in  the  world,  no  doubt,  and  even  iu  old  c  »untries,  for 
9H  umneDse  increase  of  population,  supposing  tho  arts  of  life  to  go  on 
improving,  and  capital  k»  increase.  Bat  nl though  it  may  be  inncwuous,  I 
fioofees  I  see  very  little  reason  for  desiriug  it.     The  density  of  population 
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necessary  to  enable  mankind  to  obtain,  in  tbe  greatest  degree,  all  tlie 
advantages  both  of  co-operation  and  of  social  intercourse,  has,  in  all  the 
more  popalous  countries,  been  attained.  A  population  may  bo  too 
crowded,  though  all  be  amply  supplied  with  food  and  raiment.  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  kept  perforce  at  all  times  in  the  presence  of  his 
species.  A  world  from  which  solitude  is  extirpated  is  a  very  poor  ideal. 
Solitude,  in  the  sense  of  being  often  alone,  is  essential  to  any  depth  of 
meditation  or  of  character ;  and  solitude,  in  the  presence  of  natural 
beauty  and  grandeur,  is  the  cradle  of  thoughts  and  aspirations,  which  are 
not  only  good  for  the  individual,  but  which  society  could  ill  do  without. 
Nor  is  there  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  world,  with  nothing 
left  to  the  spontaneous  activity  of  nature,  with  every  rood  of  land 
brought  into  cultivation  which  is  capable  of  growing  food  for  human 
beings ;  every  flowery  waste  or  natural  pasture  ploughed  up  ;  all  quad- 
rupeds or  birds  which  ai'e  not  domesticated  for  man's  use  exterminated  as 
his  rivals  for  food ;  every  hedgerow  or  superfluous  tree  rooted  out,  and 
scarcely  a  place  left  where  a  wild  shrub  or  flower  could  grow  without 
being  eradicated  as  a  weed  in  the  name  of  improved  agriculture." — J.  S. 
Mill.     Principles  of  Political  Economy :  "  The  Stationary  State." 

The  tnie  considei-ation,  then,  which  bIiouUT  govern  the  distri- 
bution and  the  use  of  land  is,  not  what  system  will  yield  most  food 
and  support  the  densest  population,  but  what  will  produce  and 
sustain  the  finest  i*ace  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually.  The 
quality,  rather  than  the  quantity,  of  human  existence  is  the  pur- 
pose to  be  set  before  us. 

W.  R.  Greg. 


ROME  AND  SPAIN. 

(WRITTEN  IK  186f»> 
BY  THE  LATE   COUNT  DE   MOXTALEJIBERT, 
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A  MONO  tlie  stniugo  events  of  this  century  there  is  nothing 
J.JL  more  grave  or  more  remarkable  than  that  which  has  just 
liiippened  to  Spam.  It  \%  verj-  niehincholy  in  a  thousand  respects, 
and  yet  there  is  nf> tiling  more  interentinfj:  and,  to  thoee  who  ha\'e 
ctnijsidered  it,  more  natural.  I  eay  considered  it;  and  I  add,  fi»r 
those  who  can  discern  the  voice  of  bietory,  of  all  the  historic  8 
of  the  world  tlmt  of  Spain  ie,  perhaps,  the  one  which  best 
explains  its  ovnx  misfortunes  and  oum. 

Spain  was  once  the  first  of  Christian  nations.  No  other  that 
had  been  so  great  has  sunk  ro  k^w.  It  fell  untk^r  its  own  triumph, 
ener\"ated  by  despotism,  and  tliis  despotism  was  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal ;  it  combined  the  Inqinsition  and  absolute  monarchy. 

The  whole  of  Spain,  imtil  the  sixteenth  c<.'ntury,  was  a  con- 
f  deration  of  repnblicB,  and  these  were  more  municipal  thaii 
/eudal.     The. kings  were  only  presidents,  and  each  had  distinct 

wSh  rights,  and  usages.  There  was  everywhere  lile  and  inde- 
pendence; for  eacli  repubHc  was  a  centre  of  activity  which,  at  the 
first  signal,  coidd  become  a  centre  of  resistance.  Their  Uberties, 
valour,  and  honour  belonged  to  the  whole  of  Spam,  and  were 
TOch  as  no  Continental  nation  ever  so  long  and  so  completely 
linjoyed.  Her  real  power  was  exercised  by  the  assemblies  or 
Cortes  in  all  the  pro^rinceB.  These  assemblies  were  sovereign  as 
to  taxes  and  legislation,  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making 
peace.      The  Spaniards    even  elamied  the  privilege   of  making 
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in8un-ectioa<-  -against  xuijuBt  kings  in  the  same  way  as  the  ' 
HungamWB'ki  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  had  the  &moQS 
charter  drawn  up  by  the  father  of  Saint  EUzabeth.  Through  all 
their  acts,  words,  and  laws  there  breathes  always  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  and  everywhere  we  find  a  clear  declaration  of 
national  sovereignty. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  this  has  been  totally  forgotten,  or 
scarcely  believed,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Spaniards 
were  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  even  the  English  in  intel- 
ligence, conquest,  and  love  of  liberty.  Royalty  was  Parhamentary 
— that  is,  it  was  controlled  by  the  assemblies — a  form  of  govern- 
ment already  lost  in  France,  and  scarcely  thought  of  in  England. 
Everytliing  then  appeared  to  intimate  that  this  brave  people 
woidd  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  worthy  representatives 
of  the  vitality  of  Chiistian  nations.  That  seems  to  have  been  its 
destiny  and  its  glorious  mission.  It  fulfilled  it  for  eight  centuries, 
even  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which  was  the  fatal 
forerunner  of  the  fall  of  Spain. 

II.  But  all  is  now  changed;  the  world  beholds  the  most 
lamentable  transformation  under  the  sun.  What  is  the  cause? 
We  answer — Tlie  subjection  of  a  people  to  their  masters^  and  tJie  too 
intimate  and  too  absolute  union  bctxceen  the  throne  and  tlie  altar.  From 
the  whole  histoiy  of  modern  Spain  we  have  the  most  temble,  and 
yet  the  most  necessary  of  lessons :  It  is  the  ruin  of  a  conntiy, 
which  from  an  excessive  love  of  unity,  repose,  and  external  order 
abandons  itself  to  a  despotism  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Everj-tliing  has  perished  in  Spain  under  this  deadly  influence.  - 
Absolutism  has  nowhere  been  more  complete  or  more  imiversaL 
Every  kind  of  resistance  has  been  stifled,  and  the  decay  has  been 
rapid  and  ^vithout  remedy.     So  long  as  the  contest  was  between 
Cathohcism  and  Islamism,  so  long  as  Royalty  was  constrained  by 
the  Cortes,  everything  flourished.      But  when,   in  the  political 
order,  Royalty,  by  the  aid  of  the  Inquisition,  absorbed  all,  and  the 
Church  became  victorious — when  Jews,  then  Moors  and  Protestants, 
were  banished,  free  discussion  and  inquiry  prohibited — ^then  all 
was  lost.     No  one  ^vi\i  take  me  for  an  apostle  of  the  modem 
dream   of   the    absolute    separation    of    Cliurch   and   State.      I 
believe  that  to  be  undesirable,  and  in  most  cases  impossible.     But 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say-  that  that  separation,  with  all  its  perils, 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  than   the  absorption  of  the 
Church  by   the   State,    or  of  the  State  by  the  Church.     Their^ 
identification,  such  as  we  have  seen  it  in  Spain  since  the  sixteenlli  ■ 
century,  has  produced  the  saddest  results.     It  is  impossible  to  » 
deny  that  the  Church  more  than  anything   else   has  been   the  * 
instrument  and  accomplice  of   despotisyn.      For    more   than    three  ■ 
centuries  the  Inquisition  has  been  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and  at  ' 
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^■*:-Tie  game  time  the  object  of  the  just  hnrriir  of  tiic  f  5iiietian  worhl : 

^  jf  France^  Belgium,  aud  Ciithulit*  Germany^  nut  lv.m  than  of  all 

ZM?rotcstant  nations.     **  Creiited,*'  as  the  fimt  Gi-and  Inquisitor  said, 

^^  ^for  the  semce  of  God  and  their  highnesscfi,"  and  6er\-ing  as  a 

^Tpohce  for  Royalty  when  no  other  police  existed,  it  deserved  to  bo 

substituted  by  Charles  V.  in  the  l^ow  Countries  in  place  of  the 

^jurimlietion  of  bishops,  for,  as  he  said,  **  episcopal  authority  is  too 

independent  of  civil  government/'     The  Inquisition   was  much 

^Mioru  devoted  to  Royalty  than  to  the  ChurcL,  or  even  to   the 

JPapacy  itself.    It  overturned  all  barriers,  suppressed  all  privileges, 

-mnd  deepis*ed  all  rights,  studying  only  the  almolute  power  of  the 

Tdnf^*      By  giving  religious   sanctiouB  to   jjunishroents  for   nil 

eiicroarbments  on  the  monarchy,  it  has  created  that  centralization 

which   is   the   burden  and  nightmare    of  juudorn  Europe,  alter 

ha\4ng  been  the  poison  of  ancient  Europe.     I  know   only  too 

y^cU  why  Catholics  ought  to  curse   its  memory;   but  I  do  not 

certainly  know  why  contemporary  demncrats  should  censure  it» 

for  it  has  eveiywhere  been  serviceable  to  their  cause. 

It  is  not  only  the  puuishments  and  tortun^s  of  the  Inquisition 
wliich  wo  ought  to  condemn,  when  we  think  of  the  long  list  of 
human  beings,  who  liave  been  bought  by  the  blood   erf  Jesus 
<liri8t,  led  in  the  hght  of  day  to  the  stake  by  monsters  who  even 
tlaiHid  to  cause  a  erucitix  to  be  imrried  before  the  liideous  pro- 
cession ;  but  that  which  ought  to  make  us  even  more  indignant 
ail*  the  perfidies,  the  infamy  of  their  proceedings  during  so  many 
centuries,  which  were  violations  o(  all  the  rights  of  men,  both  as 
citizens  and  members  of  famihes.     Eveiybody  was  suspected  or 
aeciised ;  all  the  sanguinary  instincts  of  a  race  too  often  inflamed 
by  tlic  meridian  sun ;  all  the  jealousies  of  a  people  stamped  with 
ivoiy  were  carefully   and   too    Buccessfully  encouraged.     The 
astute  as  w^ell  as  tlie  most  powerful  beUeved  tlmt  they  were 
by  being  enrolh-il  among  the  friends  of  the  Holy  Ortiee*  and 
by  thus  buying — but  nut  always   with   success — their  personal 
^*ecurity  at  the  expense  of  their  honour.     This  horrible  vampire 
tided  by  entirely  swallowTiigup  society,    Tliis  mon^trotvt  iiistiiuiivn 
ceased  to  perform  its   functions  when   it  had  substituted 
:  ajid  nothingness  for  the  hfe  and  glory  of  the  first  of  tin? 
UK  of  the  middle  ages. 
But,   it   will   be   said,   all   these  horrors  w^ere  not  committed 
wjtiiciiit  resistance,     I  admit  it;  but  these  poor  efforts,  however 
great  the  honour  due  to  their  authors,  have  availed  Utile.     I  also 
aU  that  has  been  said  and  written  by  excellent  Cathohce 
^tnd  orthodox  theologians,  both  in  Spain  and  out  of  it,  against 
Ltimo  committed  in  the  name  of  the  cUvine  right  of  kings  and  of 
iiceR.     But  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  from  an 
ibl^  decay  the  greatest  of  Cathohc  States*  nor  to  keep  Spain 
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itfiolf  from  a  dt^plorablo  bondage.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  the 
luqnisitioii  in  ISpaiu  destroyed  Protestantism  in  its  germ ;  but  I 
defy  anyone  to  prove  that  it  has  not  given  it  throughout  Europe 
the  suppoi-t  of  pubhc  opinion,  and  the  sympathies  of  outraged 
humanity.  It  has  created  in  both  worlds  inexliaustible  nourish- 
ment for  impiety,  and  for  the  liatred  and  discredit  of  CathoUcism. 

III.  Here,  then,  is  what  the  Chiistian  world  has  been  con- 
demned to  see — a  people  that  has  reached  the  greatest  grandeur 
and  glory  slowly  put  to  death  by  the  double  vampire  of  reUgious 
and  monarchical  despotism.  But  the  Inquisition  itself  could  have 
done  nothuig  Avithout  the  co-operation  of  monarchical  authority. 
Prepared  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  absolute  Royalty  firat  appeared  in  its 
formidable  but  ephemeral  strength  in  the  time  of  Ximenes,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  throne  of  that  channing  Isabella,  who  was 
called  '*tlie  most  noble  creature  that  ever  reigned  over  men." 
Her  reign  marks  the  climax  of  the  splendour  and  of  the  honour 
of  the  countrj'.  The  premature  death  of  her  only  son,  whose 
tomb  is  near  that  of  Saint  Therise  d'Avila,  wa«  the  death  of 
Spain.  Despotism  came  upon  the  wings  of  the  Austrian  eagle, 
Charles  V.,  the  unfortunate  man  who  lived  to  enthrone  Caesarism, 
and  to  infect  Avith  it  the  whole  of  Europe.  Profiting  by  the 
lamentable  divisions  which  then  and  often  since  have  rendered 
resistance  hopeless,  he  triumphed  by  a  legitimate  insurrection  of  the 
commtineros,  and  by  the  heroic  Padilla  a  Villalar, —  one  of  the  most 
fatal  days  in  the  history'  of  the  world.  In  1538  the  Cortes  tried 
in  vain  to  resist  him.  He  said  to  them  boldly,  "  I  demand  of  you 
money  and  not  advice."  Then  excluding  carefully  the  most 
independent  elements — the  clergy  and  nobihty — and  admitting 
only  the  simple  procumtors  of  to^vns,  he  reduced  the  national 
representation  to  a  mere  shadow.  He  hivented  the  consular  des- 
potism and  the  representative  absolutism  of  which  the  Napoleons 
liave  been  charged  with  being  the  authore.  The  Cortes  had  no 
longer  any  power.  All  sources  of  life  were  corrupted.  The 
noble  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  notwithstanding 
their  imperfections,  were  so  favourable  to  Ubeiiiy,  disappeared. 
Paganism  was  restored  under  the  cover  of  orthodoxy.  Then 
reappeared,  to  the  disgrace  and  misfortune  of  the  human  race, 
the  system  which  seemed  to  have  been  liiddcn  for  a  thousand 
years  under  the  rubbish  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

To  this  unfortunate  father  succeeded  a  still  more  unfortunate 
son.  Phihp  II.  completed  the  work  which  Cliarles  V.  had  begun. 
The  latter  had  destroyed  the  Cortes  of  Castille,  and  the  former  used 
the  Inquisition  to  destroy  that  of  Arragon,  ^dth  its  courts  of 
justice  and  all  its  ancient  and  legitimate  hberties.  The  soul  of 
Spain  was  petrified  in  his  bloody  hands,  and  by  means  of  au^o-citi- 
fds  reached  its  dechne.    Vengeance   had  not  long  to  wfidt.    A 
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dred  years  after  the  advent  of  CharleB  V,  the  D\ike  d'Olivarez, 
minieter  and  chief  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  wrote  to  the  iufant 
ordinal  who  governed  Belgium  on  behalf  of  Spain,  *'  My  lord, 
-^re  are  no  more  men!      There   are   really  no  more.     We  have 
ught  everywhere  and  Iiave  found  none."  It  was  not  a  slanderer, 
foreigner,  an  enemy,  a  Protestant,  who  thus  expressed  liiinsel^ 
'^Jt  a  most  competent  judge,  and  one  who  had  at  heart  the 
^Ifare  of  Spain. 

From  the  time  of  Philip  XL  every  day  the  condition  of  the 
^<^>nDt^y  became  worse  and  the  decay  more  ^^sible.  Ever\"\\"hcre 
iie  humiliation  became  general.  Portugal  had  the  nuRfortune 
k>  be  annexed  to  Spain  for  sixty  years  ;  and  during  this  time  the 
Dutch  took  posBcesion  of  the  immense  Indian  colonies  which  had 
"been  the  glorious  conquest  of  Gama,  and  thirty  thuu&and 
Spaniards,  taken  by  the  Barbarians  on  the  coai^ts  of  Spain ^  filled 
the  prisons  of  Algiers.  The  distant  dependencies  of  the?  Cro\^^ 
Were  treated  ^"ith  great  hardship.  Royalty  itself  was  the  first 
arraigned — it  nnderwent  the  most  ignominious  fate.  Spain  abo- 
hhd  Royalty  first,  as  the  father  of  Pliihp  11.  Lad  abolished  the 
nation,  Philip  II.  complained,  when  d^dng,  of  the  incapacity  of 
Ms  son  Phihp  III.,  who  was  succeeded  by  Philip  IV.,  more 
ineapable  stiJL  Tlus  Catholic  king,  whose  evil  life  is  well  known, 
left  but  one  legitimate  eoD»  the  unfortunate  Charles  II.  After  the 
regency  of  his  mother,  assisted  by  his  confessor — at  once  Grand 
hqtiisiior  and  Prime  Minister^ — this  poor  man  knew  nothing  and 
ooidd  do  nothing.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  could  not  enduro  one 
koui'g  reading.  With  him  was  extinguislied  the  male  posterity  of 
Charlee  V. 

Here  we  have  the  first  country  of  Europe  become  the  last. 
Prom  the  seventeenth  century — that  is  to  say,  for  about  three 
hundred  years  almost — it  has  not  had  one  statesman,  one  general, 
or  one  great  prince.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  not  even 
tt  writer  or  artist  worthy  of  being  named,  and  this  during  the  cen- 
taricfl  when  France,  England,  and  Germany  were  in  their  greatest 
proeperity. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  House  of  Bourbon,  The 
fmmcnse  empire  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indies  was  transferred 
from  one  dynasty  to  another  ^dthout  even  the  ad%*ice  or  consent 
of  anyone  being  asked  or  obtained.  Innimierable  people  changed 
bands  like  a  drove  of  cattle.  However,  'wdth  the  House  of  Bourbon 
Spain  Raw  at  least  an  hour  of  return  to  hfe.  It  hoped  to  put 
this  life  into  the  generous  blood  of  the  grandchildren  of  Uenry  IV. 
Bat  this  hope  was  not  realized.  This  generous  blood  was  cor- 
rupted in  ite  tnm  under  the  deadly  influence  of  the  Court  of  the 
Iiuiu^tion.  Philip  V.  put  his  feet  upon  the  last  spark  which  the 
ri?«iitance  of  Catalonia  had  cauaed  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the 
v«  T    \xv,  p 
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ancient  hearth.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Famtse,  at  the  same  time,  in 
her  character  of  CathoKc  Queen,  obtained  from  the  unwilling  Pope, 
Clement  XII.,  the  nomination  of  her  third  son,  aged  seven  years,  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  the  first  benefice  in  Christendom,  and 
along  with  this  the  archbishopric  of  Seville.  He  and  his  successors 
wont  on  zealously  with  the  work  of  demoEtion  and  annihilation 
which  the  House  of  Austria  had  already  carried  on  so  far.  The 
Marquis  of  Argenson,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs  to  Louis  XV., 
once  asked  what  had  become  of  this  branch  of  the  House  of 
France.  The  result  of  his  examination  ho  expressed  thus  : — **  A 
corrupted  Court,  ministers  who  were  mere  courtiers,  women  in- 
triguing and  avaricious,  the  pride  of  the  great  and  the  baseness  of 
the  lower  classes,  superstitious  devotion,  ^vith  minute  and  cruel 
ceremonies — these  are  the  things  wliich  have  destroyed  Spain* 
There  are  entire  provinces  without  inhabitants,  famished  skeletons 
in  the  cottages,  men  steeped  in  debauchery,  neither  agriculture  nor 
work,  except  some  manufactures  for  articles  of  luxury."  He  de- 
scribes a  Spanish  king  as  the  head  of  a  devout  seraglio. 

Only  one  of  the  Kings  of  this  new  dynasty,  Charles  III.,  appears 
to  have  wished  that  his  kingdom  should  take  any  rank  in  Europe. 
But  his  reforms,  though  useful,  were  insufficient.  To  us,  who  like 
impiety  as  Httle  as  tyranny,  he  has  shown  how  despotism  corrupts 
the  best  intentions,  by  dishonouring  his  title  and  his  crown  through 
a  very  imjustifiable  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  Let  the  Jesuits  of 
to-day  and  their  friends  try  not  to  forget  it  9  nothing  committod 
against  them  by  Liberal  Governments  and  false  democrats  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  ever  be  equal  to  the  misdoings  of  this 
Catholic  and  absolute  King. 

Under  the  son  of  the  persecutor  the  work  is  completed.  The 
glorious  country  of  Pclagiue,  of  Cid,  of  Jayme,  and  good  Gonzalve 
of  Cordova,  becomes  merely  the  prey  of  Godoy.  The  last  personi- 
fication of  the  absolute  and  Catholic  monarchy,  before  the  terrible 
and  revengeful  irruption  of  modem  ideas  under  the  form  of  French 
armies,  was  manifested  in  history  by  a  King  and  a  Queen  having 
both  the  same  body-guard — the  further  relation  wo  do  not  describe. 
Napoleon  and  Murat  arrived,  and  the  Inquisition  terminated  its 
shameful  career.  The  6th  of  May,  1808,  the  day  after  the  heroic 
insurrection  of  Madrid  and  the  atrocious  execution  of  so  many  in- 
nocents, the  Supreme  Council  published  a  proclamation  in  which 
it  loaded  the  French  with  eulogies,  and  described  the  Spaniards 
as  seditious,  rebellious,  and  perfidious. 

IV.  Are  the  Spaniards  ever  to  survive  the  social  weakness  and 
the  political  incapacity  which  have  been  brought  upon  them  by 
religious  and  monarchical  absolutism?  We  do  not  know.  We 
may  hope,  with  all  the  fervour  of  Cliristian  charity  and  liberal  fra- 
ternity, that  it  may  bo  so.     But  no  one  will  dare  to  affirm  it. 
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What  can  W6  expect  from  a  nation  whose  Kmgflhave  ignored  for 
ten  generations  their  rights  and  duties,  whose  natural  manhood 

I  hBA  been  bkinted,  hilled  to  sleep,  and  finally  destroyedf  There  are 
nations  which  rise  again.  Spain  desen^es  certainly  to  be  one  of 
these  by  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  misfortunes.  But  there  are  others 
which  fall  without  hope,  not  only  after  a  violent  catastrophe,  but 
by  a  slow  and  incurable  decay.  That  which  we  must  acknowledge 
is  that  nations  are  so  much  the  more  ^nulent  and  unreasonable  the 
more  they  have  been  crushed  and  huniihuted  by  long  oppression. 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria  are  proofs  of  this.  Without  overlooking 
any  of  their  crimes,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  responsibiUty 

I  faO«i  first  of  all,  upon  those  who,  neglectiiig  both  Christian  tradition 
and  the  rights  of  humanity,  have  sacrificed  the  soul  of  nations  to  a 
moustroTis  egotism,  I  ought,  in  passing,  to  notice  an  objection 
which  may  be  made  both  by  friends  and  enemies.  It  may  be 
asked.  What  is  the  part  that  Catholicism  has  played  in  the  recent 
and  sad  destinies  of  Spain?  It  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  people 
liave  entered  into  the  Catholic  faith  T^-ithnn  unrivalled  ardour  and 
euergT;  but  I  confess  unhesitatingly  that  the  too  intimate  alliance 
of  tho  Church  with  absolute  monanhy  under  the  House  of  Austria, 

I  tod  Fince  that  time,  has  had  somt thing  to  do  vnth  the  sad  and 

'  fttmnge  catastrophe  of  modem  history.  No  one  can  measure  the 
diffei^ence  between  the  Spain  that  is  and  the  Spain  that  might  have 
been^  if  only  the  clergy  had  been  faithful  to  the  tradirions  of  inde- 
pendent hberty.  The  greatest  part  of  the  present  miseries  and 
future  perils  of  Spain  must  be  attributed  to  the  hateful  reign  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Why  was  it  necessarj^  that,  after  this  heroic  eflbrt 
^the  gigantic  fight  of  1808  to  1814 — the  Spanish  people,  deHvered 
from  foreign  tisurpation,  could  find  in  the  native  sovereign  for 
whom  so  much  blood  had  been  wasted  only  one  of  the  most  miser- 
able specimenB  of  royalty  which  it  has  ever  been  given  to  man  to 
contemplate?  Destitute  of  all  the  \4rtues  of  the  glorious  House  of 
France  from  which  ho  had  the  honour  to  descend,  by  his  ingrati- 
tude and  his  dupKcity  he  has  shown  himself  even  beneath  the  least 
cotmnendable  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Lot  us  thro  w  a  vel 
over  ibis  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  upon  this  expedition  which, 
though  so  well  conceived  by  the  patrit»tism  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
conducted  by  a  prince  bo  enlightened  and  moderate  as  the  IHike 
d'Asigoul&ne,  haa  been  of  no  benefit  to  Spain,  Isabella,  it  is  true, 
repreBented  tho  ancient  Spanish  right,  and  her  competitor,  Don 
Cailoe,  represented  a  new  right  bom  of  monarchical  omnipotence. 
But,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  fate,  the  ancient  right  personified  by 
Isabella  has  been  used  for  modem  ideas  and  interests,  as  the  new 
right  which  Don  Carlos  personified  has  for  support  all  the  retro- 
grade passions,  all  the  sympathies  of  absolutism,  all  the  partizans 
jEif^ritual  and  temporal  despotism  both  in  Spain  and  Europe* 
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Certainly  we  must  render  juetice  to  those  who  deserve  least 
indulgeiice,  and  acknowledge  the  relative  moderation  of  the  last 
Spanieh  Revolntioii.  Marked,  like  that  of  1848  in  Franco,  by 
the  abeence  of  all  resistance,  it  abstained,  wth  a  few  diegraceftil 
exceptione,  from  all  violence  tow^ards  persons  and  property.  But 
how  are  we  to  excnse,  even  before  the  most  indulgent  tribunal, 
the  incredible  fickleness  of  those  who  condemn  their  country 
to  oscillate  between  a  republic  and  a  dictatorship?  In  Spain, 
there  certainly  seemed  to  exist  neither  intelligent  nor  convinced 
Kepnblicans,  nor  a  natural  or  lil^ely  Dictator. 

That  wliich  wo  must  deplore  above  all  in  a  political  point  of 
view  is,  that  by  sacrificing  the  Queen,  they  have  proscribed  the 
entire  race,  and,  as  in  France  in  1830,  without  reason  and 
without  pretext,  overthrown  the  order  of  succession  stipulated 
for  by  law,  and  acknowledged  by  the  nation.  Very  few  persons 
now  survive,  who  had  a  voice  in  the  Revolution  of  July,  but 
will,  I  am  euro,  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  the  inexcusable 
provocation  of  the  Ordinances  of  July,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  thousand  times  better  to  have  founded  tho  triumph  of 
liberty  upon  law,  and  not  to  have  interfered  mth  ancient  right, 
natural  order,  and  national  religion.  But  we  say  no  more  of 
France,  Confining  ourselves  to  the  sphere  of  Spanish  interest, 
we  may  still  hope,  notwithstanding  a  very  cloudy  horizon,- that  if 
Spain  were  consulted  on  the  Government  which  it  preferred,  it 
would  pronounce  for  Royalty  rather  than  RopubHcaniHin  ;  it  would 
accept  only  a  limited  Royalty,  Constitutional  and  Parliamentary, 
like  what  exists  everywhere  in  Europe ;  and  tlie  heir  of  tliis  Royalty 
would  be  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 

V.  As  Queen  Isabella  manifested  absolute  tendencies  and  turned 
her  back  upon  the  principles  and  the  men  who  had  given  success 
to  her  cause,  the  Ultramontane  jonnialfi  represent  Spain  as  the 
only  country  where  the  faith  has  preserved  a  social  expression,  or 
where  there  has  been  an  application  to  society  of  the  Catholic 
principle.  Since  the  insurrection,  the  Caihollque  de  BrwrelUs  has 
even  said,  that  if  Isabella  had  jnclded,  Spain  would  have  been  lost 
to  Catholicism — ^lostto  the  cause  of  order  in  Europe — ^nd  that  the 
last  Cliristian  Government  of  the  old  world  would  have  disappeared. 
So  that,  if  we  are  to  believe  these  oracles,  nineteen  centuries  after 
the  living  God  triumphed  ovor  death  and  evil  on  Calvary,  there  are 
no  Christian  Governments  iu  the  world.  That  there  never  had  been 
any  is  a  question  that  we  cannot  now  discuss,  but  that  tho  last  of 
these  should  disappear  with  Queen  Isabella  IL  is  rather  murvellouB. 
Belgium,  for  instance,  where  these  journalists  themselves  live, 
where  Cathohcisra  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty  and  prosperity, 
and  where  the  rulers  live  in  the  affection  of  the  people,  is  no  mope 
a  Christian  Government !     England,  where  for  the  last  thiii;y  yeaie 
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a  Tvoman  has  borne  the  most  brilliant  crown  of  the  niodorn  world, 
againfit  wdiom  tlie  breath  of  caluTiaiiy  has  never  dared  to  breathe, 
who  has  been  for  a  qnarter  of  a  centiiiy  the  model  of  mvee,  mothers, 
as  she  now  is  of  \\^dows,  and  who  has  exercised  an  authority  with 
the  assistance  not  only  of  the  moat  illuBtrioiis  but  of  the  raoet  upright 
and  irrepruachal»lo  men  in  the  coinitrj",  from  Wellington  to  Peel, 
and  from  Lord  Dt-rby  to  Mr.  Gladstone, — England,  I  say,  is  not  a 
Christian  Government  I  But  Spain  under  Isabella  11.  is  the  last 
type  w^hich  reniaina  to  us  of  a  CTnristian  Idngdom*  It  is  very 
tfttrange  that  such  follies  can  be  enunciated  in  the  nanie  of  Catho- 
liciam  and  the  cause  of  order  in  P^urope,  and  that,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Sura  !at*-'ly  wrote,  '*  no  one,  or  almost  no  one,  has  dared  to  re- 
nounce such  culpable  w^anderings  from  truth."  * 

However^  to  maintain  that  modern  society^  or  that  any  Christian 
l»om  and  destined  to  live  in  it,  will  regard  the  condition  of  Spam 
imder  Isabella  II.  as  better  than  that  of  England  under  Victoria, 
atnd  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Chiu'ch  and  of  the  party 
of  order  in  Europe,  is  to  bring  against  that  Church  and  that  party 
H  most  criminal  charge.  I  beg  those  who  have  the  care  of  souls, 
l>ath  among  ourselves  and  elsewliere,  to  reflect  seriously  on  tliis. 

I  pass  to  the  new  social  and  religions  condition  on  w^hich  Spain 
ij  entering.  In  tlie  first  Declaration  issued  by  the  revolutionary 
Junta,  it  is  said  that  the  new  Government  will  be  established  on 
the  following  Ixisis: — '*  Universal  suffrage,  liberty  of  worship, 
liberty  of  meeting,  liberty  of  the  press  without  special  legislation, 
adimnistrative  decentralisation,  and  the  estal>lishment  of  trial  by 
jury/'  Here  we  have  all  tlie  necessary  liherties  claimed  by  M. 
Tliiers  in  his  memorable  discourse,  accompanied  by  many  others 
not  less  necessaiy.  If  the  reahty  correspiinds  to  the  promise^  all 
•Would  l>e  satisHcd ;  T  speak,  at  least,  of  my  equals  and  con* 
temporaries,  and  not  of  those  who  are  demented  by  an  absolutism 
juud  a  fanaricism  imknown  in  the  time  of  my  youth.  These  sprang 
Up  on  the  2ud  of  December,  and  have  since  become  oracles  of  re- 
ligion and  politics.  But  I  deny  that  one  can  be  fornid  who  has 
mi  with  me  among  the  Catholics  and  ConseiTatives  of  either 
aftleilibly  who  does  not  tti-day  applaud  this  programme,  and  accept 
it  mtli  enthusiasm.  I  add,  as  to  myself,  tlie  al>olition  of  colonial 
slavery  in  order  that  Catholicism  be  heticefortli  delivered  from  the 
disgrace  of  seeing  a  great  Cathcilie  nation,  the  only  one  among 
oi\*iIized  nations,  preserve  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  dealing  in 
daves. 

VI,  Ti»-day,  thanks  to  the  luxur}^  and  the  indolence  which  the 

poKtical  al»dication  of  a  country  has  instilled  into  the  French 

people,  France  may  any  moment  become  the  prey  of  a  company 

of  fools  and  adveutm-era.     Catholics  eveiyvi^here  xmaccustomed, 

^  UoDsignor  Koorot,  iMrho  hfts  since  goao  over  io  the  Ultnuaoutauo  p&rt]^. 
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and  even  eyBtematically  opposed,  to  political  and  social  strugj 
sach  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  modem  world,  vn)\  be  the  fiist 
viotimsi.  For  myself,  without  being  an  ardent  revolutionaire^  or  an 
absolute  democrat,  I  fear  less,  for  the  honour  and  liberty  of  my 
religion,  all  the  crimes  of  revolution,  or  all  the  exccaaes  of  democracy, 
than  the  silent  and  dishonouring  tyranny  of  an  absolute  monarchy. 
J  am,  then,  for  government,  free  at  any  price^  and  undfir  any  form 
whatever.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  universal  or  infalhble  panacea  : 
I  do  not  ignore  any  of  its  vices,  nor  any  of  its  dangers.  I  only  say 
that  it  furnishes,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  thcfle  excesses  and 
these  dangers  two  powerful  and  sovereign  remedies,  publicity 
a  fair  field  of  battle. 

The  benefits  of  HbeHy  are  such,  tliat  in  compelling  a  struggl 
ordinarily  gives  power.  Introduce  J  suddenly  into  a  nation  after 
many  centuries  of  despotism,  slavery,  and  degradation,  Parlia^ 
mentary  Government  is  not  sufficient  at  once  to  resuscitate  life 
and  energy.  We  have  a  witness  in  Spain  since  1812,  and  in  Italy 
since  1848.  Some  centuries  are  required  to  repair  the  deleterious 
and  deadly  influence  of  previous  centuries.  In  England,  as  else- 
where, the  progress  of  Parhamentary  govemnient  was  ver)'  slow. 
But  it  begins  always  to  do  a  certain  good  at  first  to  truth  and  then 
to  honest  people ;  to  the  one  it  gives  publicity,  the  other  it  compels 
to  action.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  under  this  goveniment  good  and 
brave  people  have  much  to  risk  and  much  to  suflVjr.  It  has  safety  ■ 
and  a  future.  It  does  ni^t  elevate  false  heroes*  or  upstart  kings,  of 
whom  absurd  dreamers  wish  to  make  isaN'iours,  but  who  only  plunge 
the  people  in  the  swamps  of  Byzantinisra  and  orthodox  Caisarism. 

To  return  to  our  proper  subject.  We  ought  to  remark  that  the 
exclusive  fiminese  of  the  Spanish  episcopate  is  not  unaccompanied 
with  a  wisdom  and  a  moderation  which  so  well  become  the  pastors 
of  the  people  when  revolutionary  storms  trouble  their  hearts  and 
their  braiixs.  Certainly  in  their  acts,  which  we  do  not  entirely 
admire,  there  wiU  be  found  in  that  which  respects  rehgious  Kberty,  ■ 
the  hberty  of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of  teaching,  nothing  which 
recalls  the  attitude  taken  upon  these  vital  questions  by  the  Catho* 
lies  in  France,  and  Belgium,  and  in  Ireland.  Since  the  days  of  ■ 
O'ConneU,  or  the  first  yeai*s  of  tliis  century,  the  nature  of  Catholic 
polemics  in  free  countries  has  been  changed.  This  difference  la 
easily  explained  by  the  religious  unity  which  still  exists,  in  name 
at  least,  in  Spain,  and  which  the  prelates  naturally  wish  to  see 
niainta-ined.  But  we  find  nothing  else  wliich  breathes  the  absolute 
politics,  the  retrospective  fanaticism,  the  obstinate  hostihty  to  all  ■ 
modem  ideas  and  institutions,  which  is  shown  everywhere  by  the 
religiowi  press. 

VIL  In  the  past  even  of  Spain,  in  the  past  of  the  four  last  cen- 
turies, so  melancholy  and  sad,  I  do  not  recognise  in  the  Jesuits  any 
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special  compKcity  with  the  'general  evil.   I  know  not  one  whom  wo 

c^an  accuse  of  having  favoured  the  Inquisition;  on  the  contrary, 

xiiany  of  the  most  illustrious  have  been  its  victims.     I  do  not  find 

one  mentioned  among  the  great  criminals  in  the  annals  of  religious 

jpersecution.     I  know  a  little  of  the  histoiy  of  Spain,  but  T  wiy 

xiothing  of  it,  for  the  Jesuits  of  the  Civllta  of  Rome  have  written 

-the  history  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.    They  are  perfectly  capable 

of  vindicating,  as  a  title  of  glorj^  that  which  I  wish  to  repudiate  for 

±Jieir  Spanish  brethren  as  an  injury.   They  are  perfectly  capable  of 

discovering,  if  they  could,  a  whole  niche  of  Jesuit  tormentors,  or  at 

least  famiKars  of  the  Holy  OflSce.  These  fathei-s  of  the  CiviUa  obhgo 

me  to  open  here  a  very  important  parenthesis  to  declare,  if  1 4im 

fitiU,  as  I  have  always  been,  the  advocate  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  not 

that  I  find  them  all  equally  irreproachable.     Without  having  been 

their  pupil,  or  having  been  adopted  by  them,  I  have  been,  during 

my  life,  their  friend  and  their  defender.    But,  at  the  moment  when 

I,  without  doubt  for  the  last  time,  twenty  years  ago  opened  my 

mouth  in  their  defence,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  make  some 

reservation.   K I  pleaded  voluntarily  for  the  Jesuits  of  France  and 

of  Spain,  the  victims  of  a  persecution  as  stupid  as  it  was  perverse, 

it  was  not  the  same  as  for  those  of  Rome,  who  every  day,  ia  order 

to  defend  the  Church  and  the  Holy  See,  outrage  reason,  justice,  and 

honour.   I  neither  can  nor  will  be  silent  on  the  monstrous  articles  of 

the  Civilta  Cattolica  published  in  1868  against  Kbcrty  in  general, 

and  particularly  against  the  Liberal  CathoUcs  who,  like  myself,  had 

the  simphcity  at  the  ParUamentary  tribune;  in  the  name  of  liberty, 

to  secure  the  public  rights  of  the  Jesuits. 

If  the  Spanish  liberators  had  enough  of  spirit,  or  enough  know- 
ledge of  the  things  of  wliich  they  speak,  to  accomplish  their  puq)OHe, 
they  would  cf^rtainly  liavc  succeeded  in  claiming  for  th(;mselves 
the  benefit  of  the  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign against  the  poor  Jesuits ;  for  after  the  Fathers  of  the  Cirilta 
had  spoken,  the  Giureh  could  no  longer  co-exist  with  any 
modem  hberty.  According  to  them,  M.  Renan  was  the  first 
among  contemporar}-  jouniaUsts  who  understood  the  truth,  when 
he  proclaimed,  in  1848,  tliat  the  Church  has  never  been  tohrrant 
and  never  will  be,  and  that  a  *'  Liberal  Catholic  or  a  Catholic 
Liberal  must  either  be  a  hj-pocrite  or  a  fool.*"  But  we  who,  in 
that  same  year  1848,  demanded  and  obtained,  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  tolerance,  the  right  fur  the  .Jesuits  as  well  as  for  all 
others  to  teach, — we  imd»jrstood  absolutely  notliing  of  it ;  or.  to 
speak  more  correctly,  we  did  not  act  in  good  faitli.  for  no  Lib*  ral 
Catholic  can  have  good  faith.  We  are  the  just  objeet  of  d»  rision 
to  the  CathoUcs  who  are  not  Liberal,  and  to  Liberal-  who  ap  not 
Cathohc. 

To  pre.<erve  well  the  Catholic  cause  in  the  second  jjalf  of  *]\t\ 
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nineteenth  centurj^  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  lay  Lefure 
the  eyes  of  contemporary  Europe  all  the  theories  and  all  the 
persecutions  wliich  were  discovered  in  the  middle  ages^  and 
to  justify  them  by  placing  them  under  the  patronage  of  a 
pope  or  a  saint.  In  Spain,-  for  example,  care  must  be  taken 
to  bring  to  light  the  instruction  of  the  holy  Pius  V,  to  the 
nuncio  sanctioned  by  Philippe  II.  to  deplore  the  weakness  of 
this  King  in  the  pursuit  of  heretie^»  and  to  insist  upon  the 
necesmty  of  inflicting  on  them  temporal  chastisement.  As  a 
general  thesis,  we  must  declare  deeidedly  that  there  is  no  modern 
liberty  which  is  not  periiiciou8  in  itself,  and  destructive  in  its 
effects ;  that  liberty —not  absolute  and  unlimited  libert}- — ^in  itself 
is  a  spiritual  plague,  and  much  more  fatal  than  a  corporal  plague. 
"There  is  not,"  it  is  said,  *' any  healthy  libert^^^ — all  liberty  is 
diseased ;  there  is  no  wise  liberty — all  liberty  is  a  delirium/' 

I  remark  upon  this,  that  when  I  and  my  contemporaries 
demanded  in  the  two  Cliambere  and  the  National  Assembly,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  the  Hberty  of 
teaching  and  of  meeting,  it  was  solely  in  the  name  and  in  the 
measure  of  the  modem  charters  and  constitutions,  in  the  name  of 
modern  liberty — -liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  and  the 
tribune,  WTien  we  seek  to  preserve  ourselves  from  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  our  time,  to  be  enHghtened  upon  the  nature 
of  the  modem  Jesuits  and  their  society,  we  meet  the  good 
and  holy  Pcto  Ra\agnan,  who  said  to  liis  country,  with  a 
loyalty  which  is  not  to  be  questioned,  *'  France,  I  have  behoved 
in  the  i  L'ligious  liberty  of  my  countiy*  I  reckon  upon  hberty  of 
conscience,  which  assures  me  of  nature's  fundamental  law. 
Liberty  of  conscience  is  the  solemn  promise  of  the  charter.  1 
contend  that  it  is  a  reality  as  much  as  in  England,  in  Belgiiun, 
and  the  United  States.  If  we  fall  io  tlie  figlifc,  we  leave  beliind 
us  a  violated  chaiier,  and  liberty  of  conKcience  oppressed.*'  When 
in  the  niemnrable  neance  of  Febniary,  1850,  my  illustrious  frientl 
and  colleague  M,  Thiers,  in  the  name  of  tlio  commission  of  which 
we  were  both  menibers,  gained  the  definite  battle  which  opened 
in  France  all  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  by  holding  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  face  of  our  most  furious- 
opponents,  the  text  of  the  Repubhcan  Constitution  thus  expressed : 
— **  Everyone  shall  have  liberty  to  profess  liis  religion,  and  to 
receive  from  the  State  liberty  of  worship  and  an  eipial  protection. 
Citizens  shall  have  the  right  to  assemble,  and  to  publish  their 
thoughts  by  means  of  the  press  and  by  every  other  means." 

We  have  all,  then,  done  wrong;  that  is  clear.  As  a  good 
theologian,  M.  Renan  alone  is  right — he  and  those  hke  lum  who 
maintain  that  Catholicism,  and  above  all  Jesuitism,  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  liberty. 
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It  18  long  eince  I  have  passed  the  age  of  ardent  passions,  but  I 
declare,  in  reading  these  shameful  recantations^  I  have  blushed  even 
to  the  white  of  the  eyes,  and  trembled  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingere. 
I  am  not  so  much  a  child  as  to  complain  of  the  inconsequence  and 
ingratitude  of  men  in  general,  and  of  the  Jesuits  in  particular,  but 
I  say  distinctly  and  emphatically  that  this  tone  of  "  rascal"  and 
**  pedagogue,'*  appUed  to  the  ancient  champions  who  are  not  all 
dead,  to  the  ancient  strifes  which  may  be  renewed  to-morrow,  is 
not  becoming  either  to  religion  or  to  honourable  men.  It  is, 
perhaps,  perfectly  orthodox ;  I  am  no  judge  in  a  matter  of  theo- 
logy ;  but  I  believe  that  I  am  a  judge  in  a  matter  of  honour  and 
honesty,  and  I  affirm  it  is  perfectly  dishonest.  As  to  the  future, 
without  declaring  myself  a  prophet,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  more 
than  one  Jesuit  will  shed  bitter  tears  in  finding  upon  the  path  of 
the  company  the  pages  which  their  Roman  confrires  have  just 
printed  in  their  official  journal.  Which  of  these  good  fathers 
could  complain  if^  three  months  after  the  pubUcation  of  this  mani- 
festo, the  Spanish  liberators,  in  proclaiming  Kberty  of  worship, 
should  suppress  and  despoil  the  Jesuits  ? 

VIII.  Dear  and  holy  Liberty  !  Notwithstanding  the  fools  who 
blaspheme,  and  in  spite  of  the  wicked  who  abuse  it,  it  wiU  be 
always  the  best  remedy  for  all  evils,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
recompense  of  all  the  virtues.  Were  I  to  pass  for  an  old  dotard, 
for  a  fool  thrice  told,  or,  what  is  worse,  for  a  monster  of  heresy,  to 
the  last  Kberty  will  be  the  cry  of  my  conscience  and  my  heart. 
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WHEN  these  pages  appear*  news  will  have  been  received 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  expeditions  sent  forth  by 
the  scientific  nations  to  view  the  transit  of  Venus  of  December  9th; 
and  although  there  will  still  remain  several  stations,  and  some 
among  the  most  important,  from  which  no  news  either  of  failure 
or  success  can  have  reached  us,  it  will  nevertheless  be  possible 
to  form  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  foi-tunes  of  the  scientific  cam- 
paigD  regarded  as  a  whole.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  success 
or  faihire  depends  in  the  main  on  conflitions  of  weather.  We 
may  feci  tolerably  certain  that  the  well-trained  observers  sent  out 
by  the  scientific  leaders  of  different  coimtries  will  do  their  work 
well  if  weather  favours  them.  The  accidental  failure  of  instru- 
mental aiTangements  at  the  supreme  moment  of  the  transit,  as 
observed  at  any  station,  is,  of  course,  a  source  of  risk  which  must 
not  be  wholly  overlooked.  It  has  happened  before  now  that  the 
clock  dri\nng  an  equatorial  telescope  has  stopped  diuing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  few  minutes  of  totality  in  eclipse  observations  on  which 
so  much  depends.  In  the  vcr^'  crisis  of  the  photographic  work  by 
Lord  Lindsay's  expedition  (to  Lidia)  in  1871,  something  went 
wrong  'VNTith  the  machinery,  a  mishap  of  which  very  manifest  signs 
are  seen  (I  do  not  say  can  be  seen,  simply  because  they  must  bo 
seen)  in  one  of  tliose  excellent  photographs  by  wliich,  in  conjunc- 
tion Avith  Colonel  Teunanfs,  the  long-vexed  question  of  the  sun's 
corona  was  disposed  of.     Nevertheless  the  chances  are,  on  the 

•  In  an  addoudmn  Romo  of  the  results  of  the  Rcientific  campaign  are  noted. 
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"«rhole,  against  tbe  occurrence  nf  niLshapB  of  the  kind.  And 
scpeaking  geuerally,  it  may  be  fwiid  tljat  everytlnug  dc^pends  on 
Uie  coaditionfi  of  weather  at  the  stations  selected  for  observing 
^£2ie  transit. 

Every  station,  however,  is  not  equally  important  in  this  respect. 

Some    operations  are    only  subsidiary  to   the   general  scheme, 

<IJertaiii  stations  are  of  primary,  others  only  of  Becondary  inipor- 

itance*   Again,  some  fitations  are  only  inipu riant  from  their  connec- 

taon  with  other  special  stations,  being  either  useless  or  of  small 

^value  if  observations  fail  in  these  associated  though  often  distant 

regions*     Accordingly,  the  real  significance  of  the  news  received 

from  the  seat  of  scientific  war  can  only  be  judged  by  those  who  are 

-^MXinaintod  with  the  complete  strategic  scheme  of  operations.  My 

object  in  the  present  paper  is  to  give  such  an  account  of  the 

^position  of  the  scientific  army,  as  shall  enable  the  reader  to  attach 

t:rue  weight  to  the  news,  whether  of  success  or  failure,  received 

from  the  different  observing  parties-     I  shall  take  the  opportunity 

±o  deficribe  also  the  points  in  which  the  actual  i»lan  of  operations 

^differs  from,  and  has  the  advantage  over  that  originally  proposed. 

For  I  find  that  some  misapprehension  exists  on  this  point,  owing  to 

Uie  imperfect  nature  of  statements  which  have  been  made  during 

^e  last  twelve  or  fourteen  months— in  fact,  during  the  interval 

^irliich  has  elapsed  since  the  actual  arrangements  were  adopted. 

We  may  regard  the  methods  of  ^►bservation  as  divisible  into 
^two  classes :  first,  those  in  wliicli  each  observer  sees  the  whole 
transit,  or  at  k^ast  both  the  beginning  and  the  end;  and,  secondly, 
^ose  in  which  each  observer  sees  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  transit  under  conditions  specially  favourable  for  dettTmining 
^e  sun's  distance.  This  division  extends  to  photographic  opera- 
"ttons  as  well  as  to  time  observations,  and  includes  also  those  dii-ect 
observations  whose  object  is  to  determine  the  actual  position  of 
Venus  on  the  sun's  face.  We  may  use,  to  distuiguish  these 
-dasees  from  each  other,  the  terms  Halleyan  and  Delislean,  simply 
because  Halley  w*a8  the  first  astronomer  to  6ugg<.'at  the  observa- 
tion of  a  tran&it's  duration  (requiring,  of  course,  the  observations 
•of  the  begiiming  and  the  end);  while  Dehsle  w^as  the  first  who 
•sugg^i'St-ed  the  observ^ation  of  i\\Q  exact  time  when  the  transit 
either  began  or  ended.  We  may,  if  we  please,  call  one  method 
Ihe  •♦njetJiod  of  durations,"  and  the  other  the  '*  absolute  time 
method,'*  and  thus  avoid  the  mention  of  either  Halley^s  name  or 
Delifile*s ;  but,  for  my  owti  paii:,  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  of 
this  result ;  on  the  contmry,  it  appears  to  me  pleasanter,  and,  on 
the  whole,  fairer,  to  give  to  those  astronomers  credit  for  the 
methods  which  they  invented.* 

•  *  Ik  is  weU,"  justly  remarks  Hmdoy,  "to  tnni  osido  from  th«  frotfid  ttir  ol  tbo 
jiiMUDt,  iitid  lo  itwcll  with  grfttitude  and  respect  upon  the  itervices  of  *  thoao  ratghtyaMn 
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Now,  the  disposition  of  the  scientific  corps  (Varm^e  for  applying 
these  various  methods  is  in  all  transits  somewhat  as  follows : — 


A.  North- Western 

Dri.isleax 

Wing. 

D.  South-Western 
Delislean 
Wing. 


B.  Northern 

Ualleyan 

Centre. 

E.  Southern 

IIalleyan 

Centre. 


C.  NORTH-EAflTERN 

Delisleak 
Wing. 

F.  South-Easterk 
Delislean 
Wing. 


Fig,  1. — The  general  disposition  of  the  forces  for  observing  a  transit  of  Vema. 

The  wings  A  and  F  act  in  co-operation,  both  observing  either 
ingress  or  egress,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  wings  C  and  D,  in 
like  manner,  act  in  co-operation,  both  observing  either  egress  or 
ingress,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  of  course  the  central  forces 
B  and  E  act  in  co-operation,  one  observing  durations  most 
lengthened,  and  the  other  observing  durations  most  shortened— 
sometimes  the  noi-thern  region  and  sometimes  the  southern  being 
that  whore  the  transit  lasts  longest. 

But  although  in  all  transits  the  arrangement  of  the  observing 
forces  must  be  in  a  general  sense  as  above,  yet  special  differ- 
ences arise  which  importantly  modify  the  extent  of  the  regions 
to  be  occupied  by  the  respective  corps  d*amu%  and  the  imporb- 
ance  of  the  services  which  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
render.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  regions  A  and  C  are 
closer  together  than  usual ;  then  the  central  anny  overlaps  the 
two  wings,  or  in  other  words  a  double  sei-vice  is  required  from 
the  flanks  of  the  central  corps;  the  flank  towards  A  has  to 
obser\'e  duration,  and  also  to  make  the  Delislean  observations  for 
wliich  the  wing  A  is  specially  intended;  the  flank  towards  C 
must  observe  duration,  and  also  do  the  work  proper  to  the  wing 
C.  Nay,  if  A  and  C  are  very  close  together,  the  whole  Halleyan 
force  has  double  work,  and  its  central  portion  has  a  treble  duty, 
being  able  to  observe  effectively  not  only  the  duration  of  transit* 
but  also  the  absolute  tunc  of  ingress  and  egress.  The  Halleyan 
centre  becomes  in  such  a  case  the  most  important  by  far  of  the 
three  divisions ;  in  fact,  the  wings  A  and  C  are  reduced  into  mere 
flanking  bodies,  the  greater  part  of  the  Delislean  work  apper- 
taining to  the  Halleyan  anny.  Similar  remarks  apply,  of  course, 
to  the  Bouthem  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  A  and  C  to  be  miusually  far  apart, 
then  a  little  consideration  will   show  that  the   central  region, 

of  old  who  have  gono  down  to  the  grave  with  their  weapons  of  war,'  bnt  who,  while 
they  lived,  won  Bplendid  victories  over  ignorance."  Halley  and  Dolisle  may  not,  indeed, 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank  among  discoverers,  but  they  served  the  cause  of  science  faitht- 
fnlly  and  well,  and  it  seems  nnfair  to  banish  their  names  from  the  position  they  have  w> 
long  occupied. 
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tLough  wide  in  extent,  is  veiy  little  worth  occupying.  For 
MippoAe  the  wing  C*  is  to  ohserve  ingress  occurring  earlier  than 
the  mean^  sn  that  the  wing  A  in  to  observe  egress  occurring  later 
than  the  mean ;  while  the  euntral  Ijody  B  is  to  observe  duration 
lengthened  by  these  combined  eflects.  Then  in  the  ease 
inipposech  the  central  region  is  so  far  away  frufn  C  that  there  is 
^try  Httle  lengthening  on  account  of  the  early  occurrence  of 
ingreeSy  while  it  is  ro  far  away  from  A  that  there  is  very  little 
longthening  on  accnunt  of  the  late  occurrence  of  egress.  There 
is  theref«»re  very  little  lengthening  on  the  Avhole  near  the  centre 
ef  tlie  Halleyan  region,  and  of  course  matters  are  not  improved 
by  approacliing  either  C  or  A»  since  whatever  increase  is  thus 
made  in  the  lengthening  on  account  of  approach  to  C»  is  counter- 
kilanced  by  the  shnrteuing  on  account  of  recession  from  A^  and 
rici  rersd.  The  same  is  inanifestly  true  if  late  ingress  is  to  be 
ubserved  from  A,  and  early  egrews  from  C,  Also  tliis  reasoning 
HppUes  unchanged  to  southern  stations. 
One  other  relation,  not  general  like  the  last,  but  specially 
lecting  either  northern  or  southeni  stations,  has  to  be  noticed 
before  we  consider  the  actual  strategic  position  in  the  case  of  the 
transit  of  1874.  Over  regions  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  field  of 
the  campaign  the  sun  is  approaching  the  western  horizon,  or 
deioeiidiug;  over  regions  on  the  western  side  he  is  passing  from 
the  eastern  horizon,  or  ascending.  Accordingly  If  the  beginning 
ni  the  tranait  va  ubserved  from  one  of  the  eastern  regions^  as  from 
(A  theu»  as  it  must  be  near  simset,  the  end  of  the  transit  will  not 
tn  there, — ^iu  other  words,  the  Halleyan  northern  centre 
aot  in  this  case  overlap  the  noith^eastem  Delislean  wiiig* 
But  if  the  end  of  the  transit  ia  observed  from  one  of  the  eastern 
rr^^ons,  as  from  F  in  the  case  just  supposed,  then,  aB  it  must  be 
near  iranset,  tJie  beginning  must  have  occuiTed  in  the  middle  of 
the  day*  bo  tlmt  the  whole  transit  having  been  visible  over  F, 
the  Halleyan  southeni  centre  overlaps  this,  the  south-eastern 
l^eliMlean  wing.  In  the  case  supposed,  it  must  further  hold  that 
egreea  ia  observed  from  A — ^that  is,  the  end  of  the  transit  from  a 
place  where  the  sun  has  lately  risen, — ^and  therefore  the  beginning 
toufit  have  ha|)pened  before  day  broke.     Hence  the  whole  transit 


•  For  rcii«4n8  which  nowi  not  bo  diacnsied  here  (though  anBctontly  simplo  with 
riit»blo  Jllu»tr»tioD),*  the  eutora  wtngi  always  baTO  thd  work  of  ocirly  obRiTTation, 
nhcthor  of  injTF*'**  ^'^  <»<*r«a*,  while  tho  woetem  wings  havo  tho  work  of  late  observation, 
Abo  it  ii  to  bt>  u>  Uo  north-oastom  wing  aa  C,  and  tho  soatl)-wo«tom  wing  as 

D,  aro  both  f  or  •  <  i  bo  namit  phase,  whjotlier  ingrcai  or  ogro»a,  and  tho  north- 

VMtarn  and  south-^ituituru  aro  abo  both  for  obsenring  the  aamo  phaso,  00  that  in  OTery 
tnnait  ono  or  othor  of  tho  two  following  arrangomcnt^  oxiiits: — 


Htber 

,s,  C.  Early  IngtoM. 
<K  F.  Earl  J  Egreaa. 
Lraudt  of  1871) 


Or 

A.  Lats'Ingreas.        G.  Earlj  Egraia. 
D.  Lato  Egress.         F,  Earlj  Ingross. 
(As  in  the  tranait  of  l%^%) 


su 
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could  iifvt  be  observed  by  the  obsem'ng  anny  at  A ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  northf^m  Hallcyaa  contre  does  not  overlap  the  north- 
weeteru  Delislean  wiiig,  Wliercas,  eiiico  in  the  case  Biipposed 
the  begiuuing  of  traiiBit  la  observed  from  D^  where  tlie  Bun  has 
lately  risen,  the  end  of  transit  must  occur  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  the  whole  transit  must  bo  observable.  In  other 
words,  the  southern  Ilallcyan  centro  overlaps  the  south-weatem 
Uclislean  wing.  In  the  case  supposed,  therefore,  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  transit  of  1874,  the  noi-thern  Hal  ley  an  centre  is 
distinct  from  the  two  northern  Dchaltjan  Av^gs,  while  the  southern 
Halleyan  centre  overlaps  the  southern  Delislean  wings.  And  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  if  early  *uigi*css  is  observed  from  F  bistead 
of  C,  then  all  these  relations  are  reveraed,  the  southern  Halleyan 
centre  being  distinct  from  the  two  southern  Dehslean  wings, and  the 
noiilicrn  Halleyan  centre  overlapping  the  two  northern  Delislean 
mngs.     This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  in  the  tmnsit  of  1882, 

The  relations  just  considered,  as  I  have  said,  distinguish 
specially  the  northern  from  the  southern  observing  regions  in 
any  given  transit;  they  do  not  of  themselves  affect  the  fitness  of 
one  transit  as  compared  with  another  for  the  use  of  particular 
methods.  The  one  chief  point  on  which  the  last-nara^d  question 
ilepends,  is,  as  shown,  the  distance  between  the  Deli>»lLau  wii;gs 
in  either  hemisphere.  If  the  two  northern,  and  alsti  the  two 
southern,  Delislean  wings*  arr^  near  together,  then  the  Halleyan 
centres  become  an  important  strategic  position,  if  only  gco* 
graphical  relations  admit  of  their  being  occupied.  If  the  two 
northern,  and  also  tht?  two  southern,  Df^lislean  wings  are  far  apart, 
they  must  be  treated  as  separate  annios,  the  central  Halleyan 
region  being  too  weak  to  be  occupied  with  advantage. 

Now,  oiWng  to  peculiarities  depending  on  the  effects  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  it  chances  that,  cnieriR  parilfwi,  the  Delislean  wings 
are  nearer  together  in  the  case  of  the  later  transit  of  such  a  pair 
as  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882,  than  they  are  in  tlie  case 
of  the  earher  transit.  Tliis  was  early  observed  by  Delisle, 
Ferguson,  and  others,  in  the  case  of  the  tninsits  of  1761  and 
1761*,  and  was  first  generalised,  I  think,  by  Encke,  though  pos- 
sibly otliir  mathemHticians  may  have  proved  it  before  he  did. 
AppUed  to  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882,  it  would  lead  the  astro- 
nomer ia  leave  unoccupied  as  useless  tho  Halleyan  centres  both 
northern  and  southern  in  1874,  and  to  limit  the  occupation  of 
those  strategic  positions  to  the  transit  of  1882*  And  in  point  of' 
fact  this  happened,  in  such  sort  that  the  whole  attention  of  the 
astronomical  world  wz&  directed  to  the  occupation  of  the  Delislean 
wings  in  1874,  which  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  armies  of 

*  Praciloally  the  dintanoo  belweon  the  two  nortboni  wmgA  U  eqtuU  to  IhMi  botwoott 
lh«  two  Bouthem  DeliBleim  wings. 
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ol>eervatioD.    The  original  strategic  positibn,  then,  for  the  transit 
oC*     1874  was  this  :— 


A.  Mobth-Wrstbbk 
Delisleak  Armt. 
{To  observe  late  egress.) 


D.  South-Westicrx 

Delislean  Abmy. 

(To  observe  late  ingress.) 


C.  North-Easterk 

Delislean  Armt. 

(To  observe  early  ingress.) 


P.  South-Eastern 

Delislean  Army, 

(To  observe  early  egress,) 


PTT^.  t. — Tke.  original  strategic  arrangement  for  the  transit  of  1874,  consisting  of  four 
DeHdean  corpM  ttarm^t  co-operating  crossu-isej  C  with  D,  and  A  with  F. 

It  had  been  overlooked  that  the  Delislean  wings  are  brought 

into  greater  proximity  by  the  shortness  of  a  transit's  duration,. 

a.xid  that  this  cause  may  operate  as  effectively  as  those  causes 

^virliich  render  the  later  transit  of  a  paii*  preferable  in  tliis  respect, 

ty  other  matters  are  equal.     By  an  over-hasty  generalisation  the 

second  transit  of  a  pair  was  regarded  as  always  preferable,  and  na  . 

special  inquiry  was  made  into  the  effect  of  the  short  duration 

of  the  transit  of  1874 ;   a  relation  by  which  the  two  northern 

Delislean  wings,  and  also  the  two  southern,  are  brought  so  close 

together  that  the  Halleyan  centres  become  of  extreme  strategic 

importance. 

So  soon  as  this  circumstance  was  noted,  it  becaiuo  clear  that, 
instead  of  the  strategic  position  of  fig.  2,  the  true  disposition  of 
the  observing  forces  was  that  shown  in  fig.  3  : — 


A.  North- Westerx 
Deuslean  Wing. 


B.HOBTHERK 

HALLEYAN 

CBNTBE. 


C.  Nortii-Easterx 
Delislean  Wing. 


D.  SouTii-Wi'^sTRRN      /  \       F.  Sol tii-Ea-sterx 

E.>^  SOTTTHEBN  HALLEYAN  ABMY. 
Delklean  Flank.  Delislean  Flank. 

fiy.  ^ — TU  actual  Strategic  arrangement  for  the  transit  of  1874,  consisting  of  two  Haln 
legtn  eeniral  corps  tTarmSt,  the  northern  flanked  lnj  two  Delisiean  wings^  the  southern 
m$re  eilendedt  so  that  it  overlaps  the  two  Delislean  wings,  which  thns  become  merely  the 
flanks  of  the  southern  array. 

Haring  now  considered  the  disposition  of  the  Kcicntific  army, 
let  us  next  inquire  in  what  manner  its  various  divisions  liavc  been 
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provided  for,  and  the  relative  chanccsf,  as  well  as  tlie  relativa 
importance  of  Rucceflfi  along  various  poitaoas  of  the  line  of  battM 

Wg  will  first  lake  the  Dehsk-an  corps  d'armtk,  not  as  aRsija^ning  ta 
thorn  greater  importance,  but  because  they  were  organised  earliew 
^^in  fact,  they  were  pro\adt5d  for  before  the  possibiUty  of  supple- 
menting the  strategic  arrangement  by  Halleyan  forces  had  boe^l 
recognized.  ■ 

Let  it  be  obsci'vei  to  begin  with,  tliat  should  news  reach  U8 
that  observatictn  of  ingress  or  egrees  has  been  made  at  any 
DeliKleari  station,  wc  shaD  not  thence  alune  be  able  to  infer  tli; 
perfect  success  has  been  achieved.  Something  more  is  requin 
This  will  be  seen  at  once  when  w^  consider  that  for  succesa 
this  method  the  ahsolute  tujie  of  the  phenomenon  must  be  kuo 
Take  Greenwich  time  as  a  convenient  representation  of  absolute 
time.  If  at  any  station  we  can  detemMC  what  was  the  exact 
moment  of  Greenwich  time  at  which  ingress  or  egress  occurred, 
we  liave,  so  far  as  that  station  is  concerned,  the  requisite  data  for 
Delisle's  method.  To  ascertain  this,  we  must  know  the  exact  Ion 
tude  of  the  place — in  other  words,  the  exact  differenco  betwe 
local  time  at  the  place  and  local  time  at  Greenwich^  and  we  must 
also  know  the  local  time  at  which  ingress  or  egress  occurred. 
The  determination  of  the  longitude  is  a  matter  wliich  can  be 
managed  by  various  methods,  and  at  any  time,  before  or  after  the 
transit  itself.*  Local  time  is  another  matter,  and  that  it  may  be 
accmutely  determined,  there  must  be  clear  nights  either  ixnin&- 
diately  before  or  immediately  after  the  day  of  tho  transit ;  for 
observation  of  tlie  sun  upon  the  meridian  is  not  a  sufBcicntly  accu- 
rate method  for  time  determination,  wliich  can  only  be  properly 
effected  under  tlie  actual  conditions  by  obser%^ng  star-trausite* 
Wo  require,  then,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  complete  success  at  ' 
Delislcan  stations,  to  know  not  only  that  ingress  or  egress  (as  the 
case  may  be)  has  been  observed,  but  that  there  have  been  clear 
nights  for  keeping  the  astronomical  clock  right.  ^H 

The  north-eastern  Delislean  wing,  C  in  fig,  3,  has  the  charge  oP^ 
early  ingress,  and  therefore  of  all  the  allied  forces  tliis  will  first 
come  into  action.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  British  astronomers,  no 
lees  than  three  observing  pai-ties,  each  consisting  of  several 
members,  having  been  despatched  by  this  country  to  the  Sand- 
wich Isles,  to  secure  the  adequate  observation  of  "  acceleratedBH 

♦  One  rather  wonders  that  in  «omo  cases  obserriiig  p&rti()B  have  boon  sent  to  desert 
places  threii  months  in  (ulvanco  in  order  to  determine  longitadGs  which  may  proro  to  be 
ottorly  TalnoloAS.  It  would  havo  boon  bctt43r  to  wait  unti]  aitor  tbo  traQsit  had  bfMui  \\ 
observed,  boforo  carrying  ont  tho  long  aad  troublcsomo  work  of  dotennining  longitudes  for 
inch  placoB.  Tho  longitudo  of  Korgm^lon  I^laodf  for  oxaiapk,  has  long  been  kmowD  witli 
all  desirable  oxactnces,  having  boon  dotontiinod  in  tlio  onlinary  fuahioii  for  sucb  placoiL 
Thii  kn^itndo,  dotoraiined  with  tbft  oxtremo  nccuracy  required  for  tho  tranjiit  obftrtrr*- 
tionfi,  win  bo  of  no  geogrftpbicnl  utilltv  whatever,  so  that  if  tborif  ia  bad  woather  on  the 
day  of  tninsit,  all  tbt*  work  of  dctL»rmiiiing  tho  longitude  will  have  beon  thrown  away*  ' 
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ingjoee.''  The  stations  selected  are  Honolulu,  nawaii,  and  Kauaii ; 
acid  the  whole  force  isiinder  the  cominaiidof  Captain  GX.Tnpman, 
the  general  chief  of  the  British  operations,  and  one  to  whom 
British  ecience  owes  much  in  this  matter*  As  all  the  stations  are 
clustered  closely  together,  wo  shall  probably  liear  from  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  It  is  rather  iinfortimate,  perhaps,  that 
the  observing  partien  fui-niing  this  important  Delisleaii  \\ing  were 
not  more  widely  scattered.  But  the  fact  is  that  assistance  was 
expected  from  America  and  France,  For,  in  the  original  scheme, 
when  as  yet  the  co-operation  of  Halleyan  forces  had  not  been 
considered,  Marquesas  was  indieatod  as  a  station  which  the 
French  might  be  expected  to  occupy ;  and  later^  the  American 
astronomei*s  were  ^n^4ted  to  occupy  Tahiti*  Unquestionably  the 
Qoi-th-eastem  Delislean  \Wng  would  have  been  very  much 
«treDgthened  had  those  two  islands  been  occnpied  \  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  huve  been  well  if  we  could  have  known  earlier  tliat 
France  had  detennined  to  nndcrtake  other  work  (America  de- 
clined to  occupy  Tahiti  eighteen  months  ago).  However,  it  has 
doubtless  been  felt  that  important  though  this  noi-th-eastern  region 
\%  other  regions  are  still  more  important;  and  for  these,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  America  and  France  have  made  noble  provision. 

Supposing  we  have  bad  news  from  the  Sandwich  Isles,  Delisle's 
motliod,  as  applied  to  the  begimiing  t>f  the  transit,  ^vill  be  known 
to  have  failed-  If,  as  we  all  hope,  the  new^  from  this  region  is 
j^od,  then  all  that  vrA\  be  needed  to  make  the  observation  of  the 
beginning  of  trauKit  entirely  successful,  is  that  at  the  stations  D 
(fig.  3)»  forming  the  south-western  Delislean  flank  of  the  southern 
aniiy,  there  should  have  boon  good  weather  at  the  time  of  ingress, 
and  clear  nights  either  before  or  after. 

This  Bouth-westeni  region  has  been  strongly  occupied  j  though, 
OS  I  write,  I  hear  \^nth  regret  reports  of  the  failure  of  an  Ame- 
rican expedition  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in 
tJiis  region.  Kerguelen  Land  has  been  occupied  in  great  force 
by  two  English  parries,  one  American  party,  and  one  German 
party.  The  Americans  had  intended  to  Live  a  second  party  at 
Crozet  Island,  but  unfortunately  rough  weather  prevailed  for 
Borne  time  after  this  expedition  reached  tliat  place,  and  having 
to  push  on  with  the  other  t>b8crving  parties,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  Crozets,  From  conversations  which  I  had  with 
Captain  Raj-mond,  the  head  of  the  Crozet  party,  I  learn  that  the 
idea  of  occupjang  the  Crozets  had  been  adopted  late  by  American 
astronomers,  and  was  apparently  suggoeted  by  the  fViihire  of 
England  to  occupy  this  coign  of  vantage.  It  appears  that  a 
landing  is  pnicticablo  in  moderate  weather;  and  that  only  Hie 
cii'cumstance  above  mentioned  (tliat  the  "  Swatara  "  had  to  convey 
other   America!!    parties   to    Kerguelen    Land^   Melbourne,    Bluff 
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Ilarbour,  and  Chatham  Island)  prevented  them  from  waiting  untiT 
the  weather  moderated  Bufficiently  to  allow  them  to  land.  It  is 
one  of  the  unfortmiate  circmnstancefl  connected  ^vith  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  present  transit  (counterbalanced,  however,  by  many- 
fortunate  circumstances)  that  the  greatest  naval  country  in  the 
world  has  preferred  to  have  two  observing  parties  in  Kerguelen 
Island,  rather  than  to  have  one  there  and  one  on  the  Crozets,* 

Next  to  the  too-crowded  Island  of  Kerguelen,  Bourbon  is  the 
most  impoi'tant  station  on  the  south-western  Delislean  flank.  It 
is  occupied  by  the  Dutch.  St.  Paul's  Island  is  occupied  by  the 
French ;  Mauritius  by  Lord  Lindsay's  party ;  and  Rodriguez  by 
an  English  official  party.  These  are  the  chief  strategic  points  for 
observing  the  retjirded  ingress.  Should  observations  fail  in  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  the  success  of  the  south-western  ^ving  would  be 
of  no  value  for  Delisle's  method ;  but  the  stations  in  the  south- 
west differ  impoi-tantly  from  the  Sandwich  group  in  this  respect — 
tliat  their  value  does  not  depend  solely  on  Delisle's  method ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  arc  all  of  them  important  Halleyan  stations. 
So  that,  should  l)ad  news  reach  us  from  the  Sandwich  Isles,  we 
need  by  no  means  regard  the  south-western  -wing  as  thereby 
n(*cessarily  rendered  useless,  as  would  have  been  the  case  accord- 
ing to  the  original  programme.  One  of  its  two  chances  will  have 
been  lost,  but  another  and  a  better  one  Avill  still  remain. 

The  Delislean  wings  for  observing  the  end  of  transit — viz^ 
F  and  A  in  figs.  2  and  3 — have  next  to  be  considered.  The  wing 
F  is  for  observing  egress  where  it  occurs  earliest,  and  corresponds 
hi  character  to  the  wing  D,  being  overlapped  by  the  great 
southern  Halleyan  centre.  The  very  best  station  in  this  region 
is  one  which  was  somehow  entirely  overlooked  in  the  original 
programme — viz.,  Campbell  Islosud,  Here  the  French  with 
laudable  zeal,  and  no  whit  discouraged  by  the  unpleasantness  of 

♦  It  is,  in  fact,  ;jilmo8t  unintolligiblo — ^liko  tho  crowding  of  throo  Btations  on  tho  Sand> 
wich  Islos ;  for  though  the  superiority  of  tho  Orozcts  over  all  other  southom  stationa 
geomotrically,  and  their  fitness  geographically,  wore  not  originally  recognized,  yet  thay 
hare  boon  rocognisod  now  for  eighteen  months  or  so  by  our  official  astronomers.  Indeed^ 
wo  hare  it  on  tho  authority  of  the  confidential  representative  of  official  astronomy,  that 
tho  Americans  woro  specially  invited  to  occupy  the  Crozets  by  the  author  of  tlio 
original  scheme.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  whilo  tho  qualities  of  the  Crozets  were  thus 
recognised  in  a  specially  public  manner  (a  foreign  country  being  taken  into  our 
astronomers*  counsels  in  this  respect),  while  yet  two  English  parties  occupy  Kergueleii 
Isluntl,  whoro  already  two  other  nations  had  decided  to  have  stations,  is  very  difficult  to 
explain.  A  fanciful  person  might  be  struck  by  tho  coincidence  between  this  ease  and 
that  of  the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  almost  recognize  a  certain  spirit  of  contradiction  in  this 
matter,  conceiving  official  astronomy  as  arguing  on  this  wise — **  It  has  been  suggested 
that  north-eastern  stations  whence  the  whole  transit  can  be  seen,  are  more  important 
than  the  proposed  station  on  tho  Sandwich  Isle.-? :  to  show  how  little  we  care  for  this 
arg^ument,  wo  will  now  not  have  one  station  on  tho  Sandwicli  Isles,  but  three.  It  has 
been  said  that  tho  Grozct  Isles  are  superior  in  astronomical  value  to  Kerguelen  Island  t 
this  may  be  so,  but  we  will  now  have  two  stations  instead  of  one  on  Kerguelen  Island^, 
and  none  at  the  Crozets.*'  But  this  cannot  be  the  real  explanation ;  the  true  student  of 
soionce  never  acts  in  the  imagined  manner.  Besides,  this  explanation  is  quite  incon-- 
sistent  with  tho  invitation  addressed  to  America  to  occupy  the  Crozets. 
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li€?  place^  have  cetabliBhed  a  8tation.  It  is  reported  also  tliat  tho 
eriean  party,  iiuder  Captain  Rayrnoud,  which  failed  to  effect  a 
ding  at  the  CrozetB,  has  been  established  here,  ha^^ng  received 
n  intiiiiation  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  station  when  already 
their  way  to  Melbounie.*  The  next  station  in  point  of  astro- 
omical  value  is  Chatham  Island,  meutioned  iii  the  original 
"pTogramme  only  to  be  rejected,  because,  through  an  error  of 
oalculatiun,  it  appeared  that  the  Bun  would  be  **too  lowv''|'  Her& 
^Ifio  there  w^ill  be  an  observing  party  of  American  astronomers* 
'Next  in  value  18  Bluff  Harbour,  New  Zealand,  occupied  by  America; 
then  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  occupied  by  English  astronomers; 
tben  the  Auckland  Isles,  occupied  by  Oennany;  Hobart  Towd, 
1>Y  America;  and  lastly,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide,  where 
doubtless  Australian  abtronomers  will  make  useful  observations. 

The  north-western  wing  A  is  the  most  strongly  occupied  of  all 
the  Delislean  regions.  The  Kussians  occupy  twelve  or  thirteen 
6titi<»ns  iu  WcBtem  Siberia,  the  EngHsli  occupy  Roorkee  in  North 
India  (a  region  overlooked  in  the  ori|>^nal  programme,  but  now 
amply  provided  for),  as  well  as  several  stations  around  Alexandria 
8t»rcelv  inferior  m  astronomical  value.  The  Germans  are  under- 
it<iod  to  have  a  8tation  in  Pei-sia.  On  the  whole,  it  is  unlikely  that 
tlio  operations  on  this  ^nng  ^dll  fail;  though,  of  course,  if  observa- 
tions arc  not  Buccessfidly  made  by  the  south-eastern  Delislean 
^ing,  the  success  of  the  north-western  wing  ^\t11  be  of  no  avail. 

Now,  however,  we  are  to  enquire  into  the  concfitions  of  success 
m  the  two  Ilalleyan  corps  ifarwA^ — B,  the  northern,  presenting  a 
rplatively  contracted  front,  and  distinct  from  the  L>elislcan  win^rs 
A  and  C;  F,  the  southern  Halleyan  army,  spreading  out  over  the 
whole  southern  region,  insomuch  that  even  the  DeHsIean  flanks 
a^^^  parts  of  the  effective  Halleyan  forces. 

Lft  it,  in  the  first  place,  be  noted  that  although  the  northern 

EiUeyan  centre  is  distmct  from  the  Delislean  wings  properly  so 

called,  yet  all  the  nortbern  Halleyan  stations  have  a  secondarj' 

Dfliplean  value ;  and  though  not  one  of  them  is  absolutely  first- 

n*     --^^    r  for  observing  ingress  or  egress,  yet  somo  of  them,  by 

i  u  in  the  second  class  for  both  ingress  and  egress,  acxjuire 

a  Delislean  value  equivalent,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  a  first-class 

Deliftlean  station  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  pliases.     Take,  for 

mitsince*   the    Russian   station   near    NcrtscliiiiBk   Mmes.      Here 

logreM  is  accelerated  by  six  minutes,  whereas  at   Hawaii  the 

iOcv]i«mtidn  amounts  to  eleven  minutes,  so  that  Nertscliinsk  m 

the  fortimo  of  that  party  has  bccu  sinjmlnr   m  Hetting*  ont  first  to 
leh  had  been  rojocied  id  tho  original  nro^rammo  though  the  boat  in 
oeeixpjing  on©  which  had  bopn  oTorltwked  altogotbor  in  the  original 
Uiough  tbo  b«it  in  another  closi^ 

t  The  ilia  will  really  be  six  de^^rcea  higher  at  this  statLon  than  tbo  PT^pitrmtn  alovatkn 
at  wiiich  uaeful  obfterrations  can  bo  mado. 
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considerably  inferior  in  value  to  Hawaii;  again,  the  egress  5 
retarded  at  Orsk  by  nearly  twelve  minutes,  whereas  at  NertschinsZT 
it  is  retarded  only  ten  minutes,  so  that  Nertschinsk  is  inferior  in 
value  to  Orsk:  but  at  Hawaii  tlie  egress  is  not  seen  at  all,  nor  ti 
ingress  at  Orsk,  and  manifestly  Nertschinsk,  where  both  phase 
can   be   seen,   each   considerably  affected,  is   at  least   equal  i 


value   to  either   of   the    other    two,   even   regarded    only   witl~ — 
reference   to   its   Delislean  quaUties.     But    of  course    it  is  th —  ' 
combination  of  these  two  effects,  whereby  the  duration  of  th_  ^ 
transit  at  Nertscliinsk  is  increased  nearly  sixteen  minutes,  whicHa 
gives  to  this  station  its  cliiof  value.     It  cannot  be  doubted  iha^i^ 
when  the  triple  vahic  of  Nertschinsk  is  thus  considered,  we  itiMst 
regard  this  station  as  absolutely  the  most  important  in  an  astro- 
nomical sense  of  all  the  northern  stations  occupied  for  observing 
the  transit.     Meteorologically,  also,  it  is  well  reported  of, — ^in  fact, 
though  the  cold  is  intense  there  in  A\dnter,  the  chances  of  clear 
weather  appear  to    be   greater    at    Nertschinsk,   and   at   other 
Siberian  stations,  than  in  any  of  the  other  regions.     Russia  occu- 
pies ten  other  excellent   Halleyan  stations  in  Siberia;    America 
occupies  one  at  Vladivostok,  in  Siberia ;   one  at  Tien-tsin ;  and 
another  in    Japan.      France   occupies    Pekin,    Yokohama,    and 
Saigon  in  Cocliin-China.     Germany  has  a  station  at  Chefoo  in 
Cliina.     The  only  English  station  which  can  be  called  Halleyan, 
though  its  cliief  importance  is  Delislean,  is  Roorkee  in   North 
India,  where,  however,  the  duration  will  not  be  lengthened  more 
than  seven  minutes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  northern  Halleyan  army  has  good 
prospects  of  success.  Bad  weather  is  hardly  likely  to  prevail  simul- 
taneously at  so  many  stations  spread  over  so  extensive  a  region. 

The  southern  Halleyan  army  is  the  force  about  which  most 
anxiety  was  formerly  entertained.  Provision  was  made  very  late 
for  this  part  of  the  strategic  position — owing  first  to  the  suppositioii 
that  Halley's  method  could  not  be  applied  at  all,  and  secondly  to  the 
doubts  entertained  as  to  the  occuparion  of  the  northern  Halleyan 
region  by  Russia.  Fortunately,  all  the  southern  stations  provided 
for  as  Delislean,  were  found  to  be  Halleyan  also,*  and  some  of  them 
so  excellent  as  Halleyan  stations  as  to  render  a  very  slight  addition 
necessary  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  applying  the  method. 
For  instance,  at  Kerguelen  Land,  where  the  ingress  is  retarded 
eleven  and  a  half  minutes  egress  is  accelerated  five  minutes, 
so  that  the  duration  is  shoitened  sixteen  and  a  half  minutes ;  and 
at  Campbell  Island,  where  egress  is  accelerated  ten  "and  a  half 

*  It  is  strange  now  to  notice  how  in  the  original  programme  the  faot  was  wholly 
oyerlookod  that  tho  end  of  the  transit  would  bo  faTonrably  Tisiblo  at  the  stations  pro* 
Tided  for  observing  the  beginning,  and  the  beginning  at  stations  provided  for  obaerHnu 
'•  he  eii^  of  the  transit, — quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homents, 
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inntes  ingresB  is  retarded  three  lui antes,  so  that  rluratioii   i^ 
uced  thirteen  and  a  half  iniuuteB.     And  the  value  of  these  and 
er  southem  stations  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  consideration 
it  it  is  not  merely  the  duration  which   will  be  observed  by 
ming  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  transit,  but  the  whole  pro- 
logs of  the  traneit  by  means  of  photo gmphy,  and  ako  by  the 
ctual  measurement  of  YenuH8  place  on  the  sun  at  Bucceesive 
«^<5ual  intervale  during  the  whole  time    of  trauBit*      It  m  to  be 
; noticed  that  southern  etaiious  have  been  occupied  by  France 
and  America  with  special  reference  to  the  observation  of  the  whole 
trMsit,  these   nations  having   declined  to  occupy  any  northern 
Btation  where  the  wliole  transit  cannot  be  observ^ed.     In  fact, 
Jaiifiseu   liimself,  the  inventtu*  of  a  most  ingenious  method  of 
^»bkimng  photo gi'aphic  records  of  either  the  beginning  or  the 
eftd  of  a  tmnsit,  has  gone  to  Yokohama  with  the  express  object 
of  combuiing  observatious  at  this  station  with  those  made  at 
•  StPaurs,  considering  this  cornbinatiou,  as  Faye  recently  stated, 
"ahaost  perfect  for  the   Halleyan   method/'     A   similar   remark 
applirg  to  the  American  and  Gemian  obsci-ving  parties  over  tht; 
wlu'Ie  southern  region.     Tlieir  express  object  m  the  observation 
of  the  whole  transit^  the  American  astronomers,  in  declhiing  to 
ocnipy  Tahiti,  indicating  tlii^  as  a  point  of  primaiy  importance, 
Wcuiay  presume  that  the  English  observing  parties  in  the  south 
will  also  carefully  study  the  whole  transit,  though  some  official 
writere  appear  to  prefer  saying  that  the  beginning  and  end  will 
be  carefully  timed,  to  saying  that  duiution  'will  be  timed.     The 
Ewrt  really  is,   that  if  weather  is  favourable,   Halley^s  method 
will  be  a{»pli*'d  both  in  the  north  and  south,  with  the  advantage 
oftljeruost  careful  longitude  estimations  (not  absolutely  necessaiy 
for  the  method,  but  appreciably  increasing  the  accuracy  of  its 
ttjjplicatii»h ),  and  also  of  time-measurements  by  clocks  superior  to 
tho«c  actually  necessiiry  to  time  a  duration  of  about  four  hours. 
TliUR,  if  weather  prove  unfavourable  for  the  observation  either  of 
ingrp«fi  or  egress,  l)ut  one  of  these  is  well  observed,  the  result 
^  be,  at  least,  a  moderately  good  antl,  perhaps,  an  excellent 
Drlislean  observation ;  and  if  weather  favour  both  observationB, 
tlio   reiiult   ^nll   be    one    excellent    and    one   moderately    good 
Delislean  observation,  besides  one  excellent  Halleyan  observation, 
Aatbe  Ronthem  Halleyan  anny  is  spread  very  widely,  we  may 
fiiirly  hope  for   success   of  this  triple  kind   at   more    than    one 
«)Ulheru  station.     This,  however,  is  the  weakest  part  of  tlie  line 
of  battle.     Two  or  three  more  southern  etations^and  eapecially 
or  two  near  the  Antarctic  continent,  if  it  could  but  have  been 
aged — would  have  mado  the  southern  more  nearly  equal  to 
tiip  northern  array  in  strength  and  as  respects  weather  chancet. 
It  would  eeem,  however,  that  tho  hopes  hold  out  by  Adimralty 
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officers  on  this  point  in  1869  were  fallacious  in  some  way,  and  that,    ^ 
in  fact,  to  use  their  owti  words,  the  places  named  were  "little   ^ 
better  than  geographical  myths/'     The  Crozet«  might,  perhaps,    ^ 
have  been    occupied  by  England,   since   England,  by   inviting  — 
America  to  occupy  them,  admitted  their  suitability.      Probably  ^ 
too    great   reliance  was    placed  on  the    chance  that  the   well-^ 
known  zeal  of  America  in  the  cause  of  science  would  ensure  the^ 
acceptancd  of  the  invitation,  and  the  fact  was  overlooked  that= 
America,  being  so  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  not  having,^ 
418  England  has,   conveniently  accessible  colonies  near  at  hand^ 
would  send  all  her  southern  parties  in  one  ship,  and  so  not  b^ 
able  to  wait  at  the  Crozets  if  weather  proved  imsuitable  for  th» 
admittedly  difficult  task  of  effecting  a  landing  there. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  southern  Ilallcyan  army  has  gooci 
c'hances  of  success ;  and  unquestionably  the  addition  of  a  station 
at  Kerguelen  Land,  and  of  the  stations  at  St.  Paul's,  Campbell, 
and  Bourbon,  besides  Bluff  Harbour,  Hobart  Town,  and  other 
stations,  has  greatly  increased  these  chances  since  the  time  when 
the  matter  was  the  subject  of  controversial  writing  in  the  spring 
of  1873, 

One  other  strategic  position  in  the  south  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned— the  region,  namely,  where  at  the  middle  of  the  transit 
Venus  will  be  thrown  farthest  from  the  sun's  centre.  This 
region  is  photographically  important,  but  is  in  one  respect  dia- 
tinguished  from  the  Halleyan  region  where  Venus's  chord  of 
transit  is  farthest  from  the  sun's  centre, — the  whole  transit  is  not 
visible.  Cape  ToAvn  is  the  only  occupied  station  where  this 
method,  which  may  be  called  the  mid-transit  method,  will  be 
iipplied.  Other  methods  are  so  conveniently  available,  and  are 
provided  for  so  abundantly,  that  perhaps  no  great  importance  can 
be  attached  to  the  omission  of  adequate  provision  for  this  simple 
method.  But  it  is  as  well  to '  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
method ;  for  in  a  transit  hke  that  of  1882,  where  Halley's  method 
cannot  be  employed,  the  strategic  position,  otherwise  as  pre- 
carious as  the  original  position  for  1874,  can  bo  strengthened 
greatly  by  proA^ding  for  the  mid-transit  method.* 

I  trust  that  by  the  time  these  Kncs  appear,  the  news  received 
from  the  nearer  stations  will  be  such  as  to  leave  in  Uttle  doubt 
the  success  of  the  whole  Kchenie  of  operations.  But  it  will  not 
be  until  we  have  heard  from  Kerguelen  Land,  Campbell  Island, 
and  St.  Paul's,  in  the  south ;  and  from  Nertscliinsk,  Vladivostok, 
and  North  China  and  Japan  in  the  north,  that  we  shall  be  assured 
of  the  absolute  success  of  the  operations  of  December  9th,  1874. 

♦  Patagonia,  Fuego,  and  tho  islands  south  of  Capo  Ilom  are  the  moat  suitable  plaoM 
for  the  photographic  record  of  mid- transit  in  1882,  unless  the  Antarctic  Continent  can  be 
"reached. 
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ISeni  after  these  in  importance  are  the  New  Zealand  Rtations, 
-dhatham  Island,  and  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  Rodriguez,  in  the 
fiouthy  and  Roorkee  and  the  westeni  Russian  stations  in  the 
north.  Success  in  the  Sandwich  Isles  and  in  the  Suez  stations 
^11  be  important,  or  the  rcA^erse.  according  as  there  has  been 
fiuccess  on  the  south-western  and  south-eastern  flanks,  respec- 
tively. The  remaining  stations  can  only  be  regarded  as  of 
-  subsidiary  importance. 

RicHD.  A.  Proctor. 


ADDENDUM. 

The  following  abstract  summarizes  the  news  received  up  to 
December  21st,  inclusive  : — 

L  DELISLEAN  OPERATIONS. 
(Induding  photographic  records  of  contact  at  Ingress  or  Egr(yf>,) 

1.  Ingress. 
Accelerated  Ingress  (C,  fig.  8). 

First-class  stations :  Sandwich  Isles.     No  nows. 
Second-class  stations.     Success. 
Sftarded  Ingress  (D,  fig.  3). 

First-claM  stations :  Eergoelen  Land,  &c.    No  news. 
Second-class  stations :  Bonrbon,  Rodriguez,  &c.     No  news. 

2.  Egress. 
Accelerated  Egress  (F,  fig.  3). 

First-class  stations :  Campbell  Island  >  v«  ««    o 
Chatham  Island  f  ^^  ^^^^ 
Now  Zealand  (Jovomment  station.     Total  failure. 
Second-class  stations :  Melbourne.     Success. 

Hobart  Town.     Doubtful  news. 
Adelaide.     Failure. 
Itdarded  Egress  (A,  fig.  3). 

First-class  stations  :  Weatem  Siberia.     Total  failure. 
Second-class  stations :  Egyptian  Oovemment  stationM.     Full  fiucL»C's«. 
Roorkee,  British  station.    Full  success. 

Deusleak  Results. — Ingress:  Doubtful.  Egresh:  Almost  total  failuro,  owin^  to 
failure  in  New  Zealand ;  but  success  in  Campbell  Island  und  Chutliain  IhIutkI  may 
fwtiaUy  retrieTe  matters. 

n.  HALLEYAN  OPERATIONS. 
{Including  photographic  records  of  chord  of  transit  and  direct  mensurf/nfn:,  "i 
Lngihmed  duration  (B,  fig.  3). 

First-class  stations:  Nertschinskf  Nagasaki,  Yokohama,  d'c.     Complete  bucccsk. 
Second-class  stations :  Roorkee,  Madras,  &c.     Partial  hucccss. 
Shortened  deration  (E,  fig.  3). 

First-class  stations :  Kerguolen,  Campbell,  d'o.      No  news. 
Second-class  stations,  Melbourne :  Hobart  Town,  &o.    Success. 

Halletak  Results. — A  good  success,  which,  if  favourable  news  be  received  from  ibe 
first-clafis  southern  Halleyan  stations,  will  become  such  a  success  as  the  most  MMignino 
aearcel J  rentured  to  hope  for. 
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THE  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  regarded  as  a  com- 
munion organized  for  the  conservation  of  faith  and  spiritual 
life  in  the  English  people,  is  at  this  moment  such  as  might  not 
unreasonably  suggest  despondent  apprehension.  I  refer  expressly 
to  circumstances  which  have  affected  it  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Its  fundamental  creed  has  been  attacked  by  assailants 
whose  moral  worth  is  as  unquestioned  as  their  rare  intellectual 
l)ower,  in  an  open  and  plaui-spoken  manner  which  may  well  be 
described  as  unprecedented ;  and  it  has  entered  at  the  same 
time  upon  a  ciisiH  of  internal  contention,  which  brings  to  light  the 
grave  differentjos  of  opinion  existing  amongst  its  members,  and 
which  threatens  to  end  in  some  kind  of  schism.  Assailed  so: 
dangerously  from  without,  weakened  by  disunion  within,  the 
Cliurch  of  England  is  in  the  case  which  liistory  has  repeatedly 
marked  as  that  of  a  faUing  commonwealth.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
we  hear  the  language  of  despondency,  which  is  not  always  well- 
balanced  or  just,  spoken  by  Churchmen  of  various  opinions  who 
yearn  for  a  confident  faith  and  a  happy  Christian  imity.  Absqt 
redly  we  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  look  roimd  us  without 
anxiety.  There  are  heavy  clouds  on  our  horizon.  But  the  dgns 
of  commotion  in  the  air,  the  sounds  as  of  calling  to  arms,  the 
widely  diffused  and  penetrating  agitation  in  men's  minds,  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  hopeful  as  indications  of  a  coming  time  in 
which  English    Christian  Ufe   is   to  bo  more  thorough,   moK 
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enlightened,  and  more  coraprehensivc.  Above  all,  we  may  8^« 
good  omens  for  the  Church  of  England  in  the  renewal  of  th«i 
old  aignificant  interaction  of  religion  and  politics.* 

I  hayc  no  wish  to  persuade  any  one  to  make  light  of  the 
difBcidtiee  with  which  the  Clmrch  of  England  will  luive  to  contend 
in  the  immediate  future.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  seriouiS, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  and  impolitic  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them,  or 
to  underrate  their  gravity.  But  these  difficultieft,  not  excluding 
those  which  might  be  called  BpeculativcT,  are  such  as  can  best  he 
overcome  by  healthy  lite  and  activity.  The  problems  Avith  which 
we  have  to  deal  will  certainly  never  be  solved  by  hiirv  argument. 
And  in  that  memorable  testimony  to  the  value  and  authority  of 
Hope,  to  wlu'ch  I  shall  have  again  to  refer,  Mr.  Mill  liah4  reniindt^d 
118  that  where  danger  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  the  more  neccRKary  to 
cheriiih  a  hopeful  state  of  mind : — 

'*  It  is  not  fonnil  in  practice  that  those  who  take  life  cheerfully  are  leas 
altvc  to  rational  prospects  of  evil  or  danger,  and  more  careless  of  making 
dne  provision  against  thcin,  than  other  people.  The  tendency  is  rather  the 
other  way,  for  a  hopeful  disposition  gives  a  spur  to  the  faculties,  and  keeps 
nil  the  Rctiye  energies  in  good  working  order.*' — {Three  E^satjiion  Bdigi</n, 
p.  246,) 

lu  tluB  critical  time,  therefore,  it  Beems  efipeciuny  denirable  that 
we  idiould  take  note  of  any  new  phafles  in  the  hiRtt)ry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  from  tlie  confiideratioii  oi'  whieh  we  may 
hoi  I  '  *  rive  encouragement.  Such  new  phases  am — the  re* 
ceiir  uied  attitude  of  unbelief^  and  thv  aetii>n  of  Parliament 

with  reference  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Chnreli.  1  shall 
endeavour  to  show  what  thr^o  is  in  thewe  movemvufH  to  encourage 
those  whose  hope  for  the  futiu*e  in  bt>und  up  with  the  growth  of 
biristian  faith  and  Hfe  in  the  English  people. 


It  ha8  been  clear  for  some  time  that,  even  as  an  EHtablihshment, 
the  Church  of  England  lh  in  more  danger  from  the  sjiread  of  un- 
belief than  from  the  natural  and  excusabk^  jealousy  of  Noncon- 
funniiit^.  We  have  seen  Bcepticism  spreading  through  the  thought 
f>f  all  classee  of  society,  wath  a  propagative  action  like  tliat  of 
fever-genna  or  the  epores  of  a  fungus.  How  is  the  Church  to  be 
preserved,  we  have  asked,  if  men  cease  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  ? 
Or  rather,  our  question  has  been — Who  will  liave  the  heart  to  care 
for  the  outward  forme,  the  endowments,  and  the  ministrations  of  a 

*  Compare  wb»t  M».  John  Morlfly  baa  remark  e^d  to  hi  a  -work  on  Compromise. :— "  Of 

iB  •oeioli««  mnce  the  Roman  Republic,  aod  not  even  excepting  the  Romna  Republic, 

|Jh^tIand  hms  bees  the  moJit  empkAticnllj  i&nd   eiAentially  poljticat.     ....    It  wa« 

[Jbanilr  Tmtil  the  reformed  doctrine  bocuuie  nBeocink^d  with  analogouB  ideas  and  corr*- 

iponJing  precepte  in  gorenuuoiil,  that  pcopb  i«li  at  homo  with  it,  and  became  remUf 

in  if— (P.  82.) 
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national  (^Jfiristianity  wliich  has  no  longer  any  real  life  in  the 
convictions  of  the  people  ?  If  the  faith  of  the  English  people  is 
drawn  increasingly  along  the  broad  Knes  laid  down  in  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  Clmrch,  there  will  be  no  general  desire  for  dis- 
establinhnient.  K  it  perseveringly  deserts  those  traditions,  the 
Church  mil  have  no  right  to  be  the  pubho  Church  of  the  country, 
thougli  it  is  sure  to  remain  so,  through  the  power  of  vested  inte- 
rests, somewhat  longer  than  it  ought.  What,  then,  are  the  signs 
of  the  times  as  regards  the  stabiUty  of  the  Christian  faith  under 
the  assaults  made  upon  it  i 

I  have  admitted  a  general  diffusion  of  scepticism.  Men  have 
seen  many  current  reUgious  beHefs — especially  that  of  the  infal- 
KbiUty  of  the  Bible,  wliich  was  the  boasted  foimdation  of 
Protestantism — violently  disturbed  by  liistorical  and  scientific 
investigations.  They  have  been  uneasy  through  a  conscious 
inability  to  determine  how  far  the  distinctive  action  of  such 
inquiry  could  rightly  claim  to  go.  Whilst  they  have  been  not  less 
reUgious  than  iformerly,  they  have  felt  themselves  imable  to 
answer  perplexing  questions,  or  to  formulate  a  defensible  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.  They  have  been  didy  impressed  by  the 
gi'owing  authority  of  science.  The  name  of  Science  has  been 
used  very  freely  by  advanced  thinkers.  It  was  Science  here,  and 
Science  there;  Science  was  to  upset  everything  that  good  people- 
had  been  accustomed  to  believe  in;  until  some,  perhaps,  have 
been  conscious  of  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  Billaud,  when  he 
said  to  Robespierre,  "  Avec  ton  Etre  Supreme  tu  commences  m* 
embeter."  No  one,  indeed,  could  entertain  any  sentiment  but 
that  of  respectful  admiration  towards  the  wonderful  discoveries 
made  by  scientific  men  in  the  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth 
beneath,  ui  the  microcosm  and  the  macrocosm  alike.  But  over 
and  above  these  its  definite  achievements.  Science  was  vaunted  as 
having  a  kind  of  divine  authority  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  human 
life,  to  fix  its  boundaries,  to  assign  its  objects.  Men  were  to  go  to 
Science  for  everything.  The  new  infallible  teacher  was  diffusing 
a  mysterious  awe;  she  was  said  to  have  in  her  train  all  the  intel- 
lects amongst  educated  hving  men  that  were  both  able  and  honest. 
But  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  reserve  amongst  many  of  the 
prophetK  of  science ;  and  this  reserve  in  bringing  its  whole 
teaching  to  bear  upon  the  departments  of  faith  and  morals, 
though  far  IVom  being  a  calculated  poUcy,  had  had  the  effect  of  a 
veil  in  exalting  the  probable  greatness  of  the  power  which 
was  waiting  to  jleclare  itself,  and  in  spreading  a  vague  but 
depresFdng  anticipation. 

But  tluK  last  year  has  been  a  time  of  imveiling.  We  now  know 
the  worst.  Many  able  persons  appear  to  have  felt  in  common 
that  the  time  was  come  for  imreserved  openness  of  utterance. 
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T7be  pul>lic  mind  bail  liccii  iVniiiliaristd  with  lieterodoxT,  uiid 
t^olerance  liad  been  won  lor  the*  most  advanced  funns  of  unbelief. 
*niere  was  no  reason,  it  seemed,  wliy  those  who  held  that  Scienee 
o Tight  to  drive  out  the  belief  in  Divine  Itevelation  and  Providenco 
.«liould  not  now  a^ert  and  try  tu  make  good  ita  full  claims.  Tlie 
.^i^ddress  of  Profepsor  Tyndall  at  Boliast  had  the  must  eonspicuous 
«1:age  fVir  itB  challenge  to  the  beHef  in  a  eelf-reveahn^  God.  Hir 
t.ruuipet  gave  indeed  a  somewhat  uncertain  sound  to  the  general 
e^r^  and  his  subsequent  utterances  have  seemed  to  imply  that^ 
like  one  of  Collins's  *' Passions/'  Ik? 

**  Bark  recoiled^  ho  know  uot  why, 
Even  at  tho  soand  hinmelf  had  trndo.** 

But  his  eloquent  address  has  naturally  attracted  great  attention, 

I  have  ^yc^x'^'^  reason  for  speaking  with  the  most  cordial  personal 

regpect    of  Professor   Tyndall  and   of   Professor   HiLxley  :    nor, 

indeed,  shuuld  I  care  to  speak  here  of  any  thinker  whom  I  did 

not  regard  with  respect,  both  for  intellectual  ability  and  for  moral 

ptirpoee.     Tlmt  the  two  eminent  men  whom  I  have  named  desire 

to  have  their  opinion  distinguished  from  what  they  understand 

by  Atheism,  ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  anyone  from  fastening 

this   title   upon  it.     Their  position  is  this — that  we  afe  wholly 

unable  to  know  anji^hing  a*  to  the  Being  or  Nature  of  a  God. 

By  Atheism,  they  understand  the  claim  to  prove  that  there  is  no 

Gud,  unknoT\^  or  known,  good,  bad*  or  indifferent*     Mr.  Huxley 

aatiimay  regards  this  extravagant  claim  a>i  ridiculous  v — 

**  Of  all  the  senBeless  habble  I  have  ever  bad  occasion  to  read,  the  de- 
moOBlratinns  of  those  ]^hilDSOphers  who  nndertake  to  tell  ils  nil  «bc>ut  the 
fifttoxre  of  God  would  be  the  worst,  if  they  were  not  sai*passe<I  by  the  still 
grcatGr  ahsiirdities  of  the  philosophers  who  try  to  prove  tbat  there  is  no 
God/'^ — {Fori niijh tit/  nevieiv,  Noveml>er,  p,  578.) 

I  was  not  aware,  I  confess,  that  any  i;\*Titer  of  extant  boidcs  had 
ever  push(*d  Atheism  so  far.  There  are,  indeed,  many  who  have 
argued  against  the  possible  existence  of  tlie  Chria^tian  God — a 
Being  at  onee  almighty  and  perfectly  good-  Mr.  Jlill  does  so, 
and  of  course  Mr.  Huxley  does  not  mean  to  call  his  arguments 
ienseless  babble ;  but  I  never  heard  of  an  Atheist  who,  if  it  were 
conceded  that  there  is  no  God  of  whom  we  can  possibly  know 
Anything,  would  have  been  dissatisfied  A\ith  Bueh  a  conclusion. 
As  regards  the  ordinary-  use  of  the  term^  the  clergy,  whose  want 
of  enlightenment  is  a  trouble  to  the  Professors,  might  quot^  in 
their  excuse  the  following  passages  from  two  \vriters  veiy  tolerant 
of  heterodoxy.     Having  mentioned  Atheism,  Mn  Mill  adds: — 

••  Including,  in  the  present  case  tmder  Atheism,  the  negative  as  well  as 
po^tive  form  of  disbeUef  in  a  God — viz.,  not  only  the  dogmatic  denial  of 
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his  existence,  but  the  denial  that  there  is  any  evidence  on  either  side,  which 
for  moat  practical  purposes  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  if  the  existence  of  a 
God  had  been  disproved,'' — (Essays  on  ReUgwnyjp,  242.) 

Mr.  John  Morley  having  referred  to  the — 

"  Two  momentous  questions  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  great 
discussions  of  modern  society ;  first,  whether  there  is  a  God,  and,  second, 
whether  the  soul  is  immortal," 

gives  the  following  alternative  fonn  to  the  first — 

"  In  other  words,  whether  our  fellow-creatures  are  the  highest  beings 
who  take  an  interest  in  us,  or  in  whom  we  need  take  an  interest." — {Com- 
promise, p.  100.) 

For  practical  purposes,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  the  question  whether  there 
is  a  God  may  be  taken  to  mean  whether  there  is  a  God  whom,  in 
any  manner  or  degree,  we  can  know. 

The  aim  of  Professor  Tyndall's  address  is  to  exhibit  the  victorious 
culmination  of  the  efforts  with  which  true  science,  from  the  primitive 
guesses  of  Democritus  to  the  comprehensive  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  has  been  contending  against  the  acknowledgment 
of  any  God  other  than  an  inscrutable  cosmic  force.     Now  at  last, 
he  intimates,  we  are  ready  for^the  final  step.     Science  has  been 
proving  to  us  that  all  matter  is  made  up  of  molecules,  which  in 
themselves  are  never  changed,  but  only  combined  in  various  mix- 
tures, and  that  all  force  is  similarly  constant  in  sum,  though  it- 
midergocs  illusive  transfoimations.     We  have  seen  life,  Huch  life  as 
that  of  the  most  liighly  developed  man,  traced  backwards  to  pri- 
mordial germs.     But  it  has  been  fomid  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
living  thing,  in  its  most  primordial  state,  should  grow  out  of  dead 
atoms.     Mr.  Danvin  appears  willing  to  admit  that  a  few  original 
forms  may  have  been  created.     Mr.  Tyndall  protests  against  this 
admission   as   reactionary  weakness.      *'We   need   clcanicss  and 
thoroughness  here."     His  own  solution  is  a  simple  one.     He  pro- 
poses to  change  the  definition  of  the  atoms.    Let  the  molecules  be 
the  things  out  of  which  all  existing  things,  living  as  well  as  in- 
organic, have  grown.     With  this  hypothesis  you  certainly  want 
nothing — at  least,  after  the  molecules  have  come  into  existence — 
except  the  inscrutable  cosmic  force.     And  this  hypothesis,  we  are 
assured,  finally  disposes  of  the  anthropomorphic  G  od.   In  a  sentence 
wdiich  has  become  famous,  Professor  Tyndall  thus  enunciates  his 
conclusion : — 

^'  Abandoning  all  disguise,  the  confession  which  I  feel  bound  to  mak« 
before  you  is,  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backward  across  the  boundary  of 
the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern  in  that  matter,  which  we,  in  onr 
ignorance,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator* 
have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  twnw 
form  and  quality  of  life." 
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Now  I  do  not  enter  into  the  queertion  of  the  origin  of  life ;  I  am 
i:K)t  concerned  to  deny  an}-thing  that  maybe  afRnned  aa  to  thi' 
jiroperties  of  matter  or  its  molecules.  The  qneRtions  of  interest  for 
^oee  who  beheve  in  a  God  of  righteouBnesR  and  love  are  these 

whether  human  reverence  has  a  real  Object;  whether  human 

.action  has  real  ref?ponsibility ;  wketlior  we  may  look  upwards  an<l 
onwards,  or  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  }neld  to  prcsBure  from  behind 
mxxd  below.  Professor  T^mdall's  doctiine  of  the  growth  of  life  out 
of  the  primordial  molectdes  through  the  operation  of  the  cosmic 
force,  is  professedly  intended  to  cover  thought  and  emotion,  as  well 
^M  other  forme  of  life.  He  has  been  telUng  us  how  Lucretius, 
Bruno,  Darwin,  Spencer  have  sueceBsively  matm*ed  the  cnuception 
^hat  development  arises  out  of  tlie  interaction  of  organifims  and 
Iheir  environments.  "  Man  in  his  totality ''  has  thus  come  into 
T»eing — 

"  Oar  states  of  conscionsness  ar©  mere  symbols  of  an  ontaide  entity, 
'^hicli  prodncea  them  and  determines  the  order  of  their  snccession,  but 
the  real   nature  of  wliicb  we  can  never  know/*     "  It  is  by  the  operation 
an  insoluble  mystery  that  life  is    evolved,  species  differentinted,  and 
lind  unfolded  J  from  theii'  prepotent  elements  in  the  immeasui^ible  past/* 

We  were  to  demand  clearness  and  thoroughness,  and  we  seem 
to  have  them  here*  AVe  can  fonn  tlie  mental  picture,  the  Vordd- 
lufitj,  which  Professor  Tynrlall  thinks  so  indispensable 'to  all  sound 
sjHiL'ulation,  of  the  development  of  life  by  the  mutual  play  of 
organism  and  enviroimient.  But  from  this  clear  and  tliorongh 
conception  the  sjdiere  of  morality  and  religion  is  abflcnt.  Pro- 
fessor Tjnidull  woidd  never  consent,  however,  to  the  extinction  of 
inoraUty  and  religion.  He  is  not  a  Materialist,  he  protests,  because 
he  holds  that  evolution  has  created,  not  only  the  senses  and  the 
underst^intUng,  but  also  the  emotional  nature  of  man  ;  and  the 
emotional  nature  demands  its  appropriate  gratification.  The 
sentiment  uf  religion  will  create  forms  for  its  satisfaction.  Let  it 
do  so.  says  Professor  Tj'udall,  bo  long  as  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  these  forms  have  no  trustworthy  reality,  and  that  the  force 
ibout  wliich  the  sentiment  of  reUgioii  plays,  m  ''  absolutely  in- 
scrutable to  the  intellect  of  man.*'  But  is  it  possible,  I  ask,  that 
there  should  be  any  genuine  and  whnlesnme  activity  of  the  moral 
and  rehgious  emotions  on  these  tennst  If  evolution  is  eveiy- 
thiBg*.how  are  we  to  find  any  solid  basis  for  praise  and  blame,  for 
moral  selection  and  reprobation,  for  reverence  and  disgust? 
Dreams  might  help  us,  so  long  as  we  fancied  the  dreams  to  be 
waking  Ansions;  but  dreams,  wliich  we  are  all  the  while  to  pro- 
nounce inexorably  to  be  notliing  more  than  dreams,  even  if  they 
eotild  aiTurd  entertainment  to  the  religious  sentiment,  can  hardly 
give  HuppoH  in  the  moral  struggles  of  life.    And  Professor  Tyndall 
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neems  to  identify  morality  with  religion,  religion  with  poetry,  and 
poetry  with  conscious  fiction.  In.  a  generous  panegyric  of  M#. 
Carlyle,  whom  he  places  by  the  side  of  Socrates  or  the  Maccabeati 
Kleazar,  he  commends  the  nobleness  that  dares  and  suffers.  But 
can  any  one  conceive  c)f  the  heroes  of  suffering  and  sacrifioe  as 
consciously  feeding  with  appropriate  creations  of  their  own  thfe 
sentiment  which  they  know  to  liavc  been  evolved  by  the  necea- 
saiy  play  of  organism  and  environment  ? 

"  The  lifting  of  the  life/'  says  Professor  T}'ndall,  "  is  the  essential 
point ;  and  as  long  as  dogmatism,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance  are  kept 
out,  various  modes  of  leverage  may  be  employed  to  raise  life  to  a  higher 
level." 

Yes,  but  in  order  to  use  a  lover  to  any  efiect  we  want  a 
fulciiim ;  and  Professor  Tyndall  requires  us  to  cast  out  from  the 
realm  of  reality  the  one  eternal  fulcnim  on  wliich  the  nobler 
efforts  of  men  have  poised  themselves.  Get  rid  of  all  positive 
belief  in  anything  but  natural  evolution ;  get  rid  of  all  "  dogma- 
tism, fanaticism,  and  intolerance,"  and  surely  you  will  expect  an. 
immediate  languor  to  creep  on  the  springs  of  moral  effort. 

What,  the;i,  is  the  total  impression  that  this  interesting  and 
elocpient  address  will  leave  on  the  mind  of  a  Chrisrian  ?  Ho  will 
be  unable,  I  think,  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Evolution  is  a 
principal  mode  of  the  Divine  Creation  ;  ho  Avill  probably  feel  him- 
self (luite  incompetent  to  explain  how  the  Divine  Spirit  acts  on 
matttT  any  more  than  how  his  own  will  acts  on  his  owti  nervous 
system.  But  he  will  welcome  the  testimony  of  so  thorough  an 
evolutionist  that  man  cannot  live  by  evolutional  philosophy  alone. 
'•The  lifting  of  the  life  is  the  essential  point;"  so  speaTcs  the 
philosopher  who  has  been  insistmg  that  hfe  is  derived  only  from 
the  inevitable  play  of  organism  and  en^'ironment  on  each  other. 
Professor  Tyndall  beheves  in  heroism  as  positively  as  ho  believes 
in  evolution.  Yet  he  can  find  no  fulcrum  in  his  philosophy 
except  conscious  poetic  creation.  What  is  this,  but  **  man  Ufting^ 
himself  by  his  own  waistband?"  Better,  the  Christian  will  con- 
clude, to  know  nothing  of  evolution  than  to  deprive  man  of  that 
'.  which  inspires  the  good  and  condemns  the  evil  in  him ;  of  that 
wliich  nerves  him  to  strive  and  consoles  him  in  failure ;  of  that 
which  supports  him  against  himself  and  against  nature— of 
Divdne  grace  and  righteousness,  leading  liim  onward  to  pei^ 
fection. 

The  '*  inexorable ''  character  of  natural  law  is  a  favourite  phrase 
^ith  the  non-theistical  exponents  of  science  in  these  days,  and 
Professor  Tyndall  hiis  not  failed  in  his  Belfast  address  to  use  the 
formidable  word ;  but  Professor  Huxley's  method  and  stylo  entitle 
liim,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  of  science,  to  be  described 
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ipofltle  of  tlie  iaexoral»U'.     If  the  former  nlI(*wT=«  m»tliinj^  l*nt 

pf-iotrlcal  creationa  for  the   couifort  of  tJio  einotiitiial  part  of  niir 

fia.t:T.i.rc,  the  latter  cares  little  to  supply  it  witli  any  oomf'ort  <at  all, 

Iix   A«J  BclfaM  profession  of  faith,  he  is  characteriRtieally  thurough. 

A\*itii  charactrrifitir  candour,  alKo,  he  makes  the  tmo  htkI  ^vcigllty 

ion  that — 

*•  The  growili  of  pliy«;Ical  science  1ms  Iniroflnced  no  new  diHicaliius  of 
pT-inciple  into  theological  prohlema,  hat  hna  merely  given  visible  body,  as 
\i^  i^iFGfe,  to  those  which  already  existud/' — (FminujkUy  i?w«f<7,  p.  578.) 

3  call  this  an  adraissioii,  becanse  there  in  a  tendency  to  afisiune 
tl32i.t  before  louderii  science  had  made  it8  diseovories  it  was  rational 
to  believe  in  God  or  in  C-hriet,  Imt  that  these  discoveries  have 
xxittdle  snch  belief  untenable.  Modem  science  has  eertaiuly  ex- 
pi  '  '  <r)mo  tenets,  snch  as  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  in  which 
C  iiiity  had  been  mr«a/uW,  and  in  thin  it  has  done  a  f^reat 

Bervice  to  Cliristianity ;  but  otherwise  its  work  has  been  what  Mr* 
HxLsJ'.'T  ileficribes  with  liis  umial  felicity,  '*  to  ^ve  Nasible  body  to 
difticultios  wliich  already  existed/'     Amongst  these  dilficulties  wag 
the  argtunent  conimonlj^  called  fatalistic,  or  neceissarian — an  argu- 
ment which  every  boy-phi loHopher  works  ont  anew  for  hiniiself, 
««ifl  fmm  the  meshes  of  whicli  the  most  penetratui^  logician  ban 
found  it  inipossible  to  make  a  triumphant  escape.     Mr,  liuxley  ha^ 
,Kiven  a  phyfeical  baKiH  to  tliiw  argument,  by  ehowirig  that  at  any 
given  moment  the  condition  of  the  molecules  of  the  braiu-eubBtanct^ 
W  Apparently  derived  wholly  from  theii-  immediately  antecedent 
physit'ul  cdTiditions,  an*!  that  there  m  no  room  fm*  the  intervening 
infliHiiee  of  voUtiuiiF.     Tlie  voUtions  themselves  are  muleiiiiible, 
nut  their  causal  influence,  according  to  Profe«8i>r  Hiudey,  is  an 
ilhuiiou. 

*'Onr  mental  conditions  are  simply  the  fivnibols  in  consoioasness  of  the 
clmuges  wliich  take  place  aQtomatieally  in  the  organism.  .  .  .  The 
Mmg  we  call  voHtiun  is  not  the  cause  of  a  valantary  ac-t ,  but  the  jsymbol 
flf  liiiit  state  of  tlie  brain  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  that  act."^ — 
{Fortnightly  Eevimv,  November,  p.  577.) 

The  Vorsitllu/uf  here  is  as  distinct  as  we  coidd  desire,  the  eon- 
chudon  "  inexorable,"  But  I  must  honestly  say  that  it  looks  to 
me,  and  I  beUeve  it  will  look  to  the  world  hi  general,  very  like 
a  riduciio  acl  ahnurdiun^  I  coidd  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  armoury  of  Dean  ManscL  Certainly  that  shrewd 
thinker  would  never  have  committed  himselt*  to  the  assmnption 
that  it  would  be  possible  actually  to  trace  a  breach  between  the 
conditions^  at  two  contiguous  mcimeuts,  of  the  physical  substance 
of  tlie  brain.  He  would  in  all  pvobabiUty  have  ajasuined  what 
Piofi.'fisor  Huxley  affii-ras.    But  he  would  have  triumphantly  inferred 
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the  insufEcieiicy  of  such  demonstration  to  govern  the  Ufe  or  thonght 
of  man.  Mr.  Huxley  inexorably  turns  the  main  part  of  our  con- 
sciousness into  a  demonstrable  deception.  He  accepts  volition  as 
a  patent  fact,  and  assumes  that  we  shall  continue  to  desire  and  to 
resolve.  But  tliis  willing^  he  says,  which  passes  itself  off  as  a  cause, 
is  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  index  or  symbol  of  the 
real  cause,  wliicli  is  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  molecules  of 
the  brain,  as  acted  upon  by  other  molecides. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Huxley's  concluding  paragraph  is  not 
such  as  the  previous  part  of  the  essay  has  led  us  to  expect,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  call  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  he  has 
been  expounding;  but  that  would  evidently  be  a  superficial 
criticism.  He  addresses  a  solemn  warning  to  the  clergy  not  to 
raise  a  clamour  against  his  doctrine  as  materialistic.  He  t^lls 
them  that  they  are  in  danger  of  committing  **  a  sin  more  grievous 
than  most  breaches  of  the  Decalogue."  Of  course  this  warning 
cannot  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  clergy.  If  they  willed 
ever  so  much  not  to  do  Mr.  Huxley  an  injustice,  their  volition 
could  not  influence  their  action.  Whatever  reproaches  they  may 
shout  against  Iiim,  their  mental  condition  will  be  merely  a  symbol 
of  what  has  taken  place  automatically  in  the  organism  of  their 
nerve-system.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  could  Mr. 
Huxley  have  any  other  state  of  consciousness  at  the  moment 
when  he  penned  the  paragraph,  than  that  which  expressed  itself 
in  this  language  of  warning.  He  also  is  but  an  automaton.  He 
would  adopt  the  answer  of  the  philosopher  whose  wit  is  embalmed 
in  the  Latin  Delectus.^  When  a  fatahst  was  going  to  punish  hit 
slave  for  robbing  him,  the  slave  innocently  expostulated — "It 
was  fated  that  I  should  commit  the  theft  I"  But  the  master  had 
the  tnie  sentiment  of  the  inexorable :  "  Yes,  and  it  was  fated  that 
I  should  flog  you." 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  exceed  the  bewilderment  and  contr»- 
dictions  into  which  we  fall  when  we  try  to  adjust  human  language 
to  the  conception  that  volition  does  not  influence  action.  The 
only  rational  course — so  I  imagine  Mr.  Huxley  would  advise  us — 
is  to  go  on  using  the  old  language  of  illusion.  But  then  is  it  not 
absurd,  if  we  are  automata,  to  speak  as  if  we  had  a  choice 
between  a  rational  and  an  irrational  course  t  To  say  that 
molecular  science  proves  us  to  be  automata  is  equivalent  to 
confessing  that  molecular  science  is  incompetent  to  deal  'with 
problems  involving  moral  responsibihty.  We  could  sooner 
distrust  our  senses  or  reasoning  powers  than  really  beheve  that 
we  are  nothing  more  than  automata. 

The  special  encouragement  which  I  think  Christians  maj 
venture  to  draw  from  Professor  Huxley's  Essay  is  this :  We  ai>e 
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constantly  told  that  the  law  of  BatuTal  evolution  makes  the  idea 
of  a  God  who  creates  and  govemB  and  answers  prayer  an  im- 
jpoesible  one.     And  we  are  nnable,  it  must  be  confeased,  to  ex- 
plain how  God  acts  upon  the  material  world — othertvise,  I  mearip 
^au  as  pushing  tho  evolution  forward.     But  now  we  have  the 
liighest  Bcientific  authority  for  rejoining  that  it  is  equally  im- 
j)08edble  to  see  how  human  vohtion   can  influence  human  action, 
Hf,  nevertheless,  we  know  that  it  does,  it  follows  that  there  is 
:^othing  irrational  in  holding  that  the  Divine  will  operates  upon 
-^he  material  world.     We  need  not  be  too  much  awed  by  the  in- 
^^corable.      That  inadequacy   of  our  faculties  upon   which   the 
.^a^Dstic  phUoBophy  insists^  betrays  itself  -with  reference  to  human 
.^38  well  as  to  Di\4ne  existence.     And  if  the  apparent  contradic- 
-*ions  upon  which  we  impinge  in  trying  to  uuderstand  our  own 
:^nature,  or  the  world  around  us,  do  not  drive  us  to  the  conclusion 
^fldiat  we  can  know  nothing  of  these   objects,  we  are  not  obliged 
"fcy  a  Himilar  experience  to  admit  that  we  can  know  nothing  of 
•^Eternal  righteousness  and  love. 

Another  resolute  opponent  of  theology,  who  himself  had  no 

^3isgiiise  to  abandon,  has  recently  written  a  series  of  chapters  on 

^IJoinpromise,  with  the  express  purpose  of  urging  others  who  do 

:xaot  believe  in  God  or  immortality   to    abandon    disguise   and 

Ifcoldly  declare  their  disbehef.    But  he  also,  at  the  moment  when 

^C^e  unveiling  is  complete,  appears  to  be  conscious  of  an  uneasy 

-^mnd   uncomfortable  nakedness.      Christianity,   when   utterly   re- 

X3ounced  and  dt-'ficd  as  an  orthodox  creed,  begins  to  exert  all  tho 

inaore  its  own  irresistible  attraction.     What  can  be  more  remark- 

«tl>Ie  than  the  inconristency,  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit, 

of  two  passages  within  three  pages  of  each  other  in  Mr.  John 

Xlarley 8  book  ?     Here  is  the  uncorapro raising  denier:— 

**  Those  who  agree  with  the  present  writer  are  not  sceptics.  They 
positiv-ely,  absolatoly,  and  without  reserve  rtjwfc  as  false  the  whole 
ijfttnn  of  objective  propositions  which  make  np  the  popular  belief  of  the 
day,  in  one  and  all  of  it^  theological  express iubb/' — (P,  124.) 

That  is  one  attitude.     But  here  is  surely  another  i— 

**  Whatever  form  may  be  nltiraatcly  imposed  on  onr  vagae  religioo^t 

Bfipirations  by  some  prophet  to  come,  who  shall  nnite  sublime  depth  of 

feeling  and  lofty  parity  of  life  with  strong  intellectnal  grasp  and  the  gift 

of  A  noble  eloquence,  we  may  at  least  be  sure   of  this — that  it  will  stand 

lis  closely  related  to  Chi'istianity  as  Christianity  stood  to  the  old  Judaic 

J  dispensation.     It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  rejectors  of  the  popular 

I  H?Iigion  stand  in  face  of  it  aa  the  Christians  stood  in  face  of  the  Pag^iii 

il^bif  and  rites  in  the  Empire,     The  analogy  is  inexact.     The  modern 

~  r,  if  he  is  anything  better  than  that,  or  entertains  hopes  of  a  creed  to 

e,  IB  nearer  to  the  position  of  the  Christianizing  Jew.     ,     .     .     Just  as 

wbitt  was  once  the  new  dispensation,  was  preached  a  Judceis  ad  Judmos 

mpwd  Jud/Bog^  90  most  the  new  that  is  to  be  find  a  Christiftn  teacher  and 

Christian  hearers.     It  can  hardly  he  other  than  an  expansion,  a  develop- 
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^ooiti  a  re-adaptation  of  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  tmth  that  lay  hidden  { 
imder  the  worn-out  forms.  It  must  be  such  a  harmonizing  of  the  truth 
with  OUT  intellectnal  conceptions  as  shall  fit  it  to  be  an  active  gnide  to 
eaaduct.  In  a  world  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan,  where  bnt 
to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  time  when  we  shall 
be  indifierent  to  that  sovereign  legend  of  Pity.' * — (P-  120.) 

Laoguage  like  this  is  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for,  coming  from  such  a  resolute  denier  as  Mr.  Morley 
declares  himself  to  be.  No  intelligent  person  would  epoak  of  any 
system  which  utterly  excludes  theology  as  a  development  of 
ChristiaDity.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  every  form 
wliich  it  has  assumed,  early  or  late,  strict  or  lax,  to  affirm  a 
spiritual  sonship  of  men  to  the  heavenly  Father,  and  a  new 
Christianity  standing  to  the  existing  Cliristianity  in  a  relatioa 
analogous  to  that  in  which  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  stood  to 
Judaism  must  reject  nothing  other\;\dse  than  by  raising  it  to  a 
higher  quahty  and  power.  Every  Apostle  believed  himself  to  be 
the  tmer  Jew  for  hemg  a  bohever  in  Glirist,  And  that  Christianity 
was  genuinely  a  deve!i>ped  Judaism,  Jin  Morley  seems  fully  Xo- 
acknowledge.  But  a  creed  that  is  eiraply  agnostic  as  regards 
God  and  Heaven,  however  it  may  take  to  itself  some  branohea 
from  the  Christian  tree,  rejects  its  trunk  and  root. 

That  Mr.  Jolui  Morley,  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote  this  para* 
graph,  was  really  confessing  the  need  and  prophesying  the  pre-t 
valence  of  some  modified  Christian  theology,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  his  passmg  over  in  a  silence  that  appears  con- 
temptuous the  pretensions  of  the  Comtifit  PoBitivism.  If  deve-  M 
iopment  could  consist  in  appropriating  part  of  a  doctrine  and  ■ 
rejecting  the  rest,  the  system  of  Augusttj  Corate  might  well  bo 
called  a  development  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  faith  no 
merely  acknowledges  the  eternal  Commandment,  *'  Thou 
love  thy  neighbour,"  but  it  enUsts  reverence  and  devotion  in  thi 
Her\'ice  of  humanity  by  its  worship  uf  the  Son  of  man.  Comtism^j 
as  a  moral  and  reHgioiis  system*  apart  from  its  philosophy  of  tUel 
sciences  and  of  history,  is  a  worship  of  humanity.  For  a  Divine 
and  Uving  Son  of  man  it  has  substituted  an  ideal  Daughtei>> 
of  man*  Its  disciples  have  shown  the  power  of  the  spirit  of" 
worship  by  a  very  unworldly  devotion  to  what  they  have  deemed 
the  true  interests  of  the  iiuman  race.  In  one  point — the  estimat 
of  international  duty — they  have  set  up  a  higher  standard,  nol 
only  than  that  of  the  dogged  EngHshman  of  Mr.  Fitzjamee 
Stephens  affections,  but  also  than  that  of  the  better  class  of 
EngUsh  Christians ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  Gallicizing^ 
tone  rouses  a  prejudice  against  their  high-minded  protests.  Bui 
thongh  the  Comtist  morality  is  sometimes  higher  than  that  o: 
Englieh  policy,  it  never  transcends  the  principles  of  the  Gospe! 
It  is,  in  fact,  very  nearly  what  the  morahty  of  St  Paul  would  be^ 
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severed  from  his  theology— altered,  therefore,  m  its  life  and 
niouldiDg  force,  but  afErmiDg  the  same  claime  and  duties.  Dr. 
Congreve,  the  head  of  the  English  Positiviste,  has  lately  entered 
the  field  as  one  of  the  assailants  of  theology,  by  the  publication 
of  a  volume  of  **  Essays  and  Addresses,"  in  which  the  Comtist 

^  system  is  variously  illustrated.     But  this  system,  it  appears,  in  no 

'  way  commends  itself  to  Mr.  Morlej',  whose  ideal  creed  of  the 
future  is  one  that  \b  to  be  developed  out  of  Christianity,  and 
taught  by  a  Christian  teacher  to  Cliristian  hearers.     Who  then, 

fin  Mr.  Morley's  judgment,  hohl  the  hope  of  the  future?  Appa- 
rently, they  who  cling  to  the  essence  of  the  Chiistian  faith,  with 
a  willingness  to  abandon  what  is  gross  and  incredible*  and  to 
accf^pt  development  and  expansion. 

Notwithstanding  the  contemptuous  way  in  which  Comtism  is 

,  elinuldered  aside  by  the  leadt^ra  of  non-thcLstic  philosophy,  the 
remarkable  powers  of  its  founder,  and  the  brilliant  abilities  and 
high  character  of  its  exponents  in  this  country,  have  attracted  so 

,  much  attention  to  it  that  many,  I  believe,  regard  it  as  rcpreeenting 

'  inlidehty  in  general.  This  is  an  entire  misconception ;  but  Dr. 
Congreve'e  volume  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  important 
demonstrations  against  belief  in  a  God,  which  have  characterized 

Pihis  year  of  competitive  plaiti-spcakiiig,  lie  also  amiounces  that 
tiie  time  has  come  to  attack  that  belief  in  terms. 

*'  We  can — in  England,  in  Fmnce,  wherever  we  are  fomid — make  it 

possible,  nay  necessary,  for  men  to  take  their  sides  la  the  tight ;  and  I 

the  two  countries  becanse  they  ai'o  the  most  deeply  committed,  and 

ftusc  for  both  I  believe  the  same  condticfc  to  be  e^jTiallj  appUcablo — 

l€»p(*iily   and  avowedly  to  take  seiTice  in  one  or  othtT  of  the  opposing 

Scamps;  to  bring  face  to  fiice  the  two  beliefs — the  belief  of  the  Past,  thii 

fbelief  in  God;  and  the  K'lief  of  the  Future,  the  belief  in  Hamanity — and 

to  choose  deliberately  between  them/'^ — (P.  535.) 

Bnt  Positivism,  as  is  well  kllo^^^l,  admits  the  need  of  a  reUgion 
and  a  ritiial,  and  is  ready  to  supply  new  •forma  of  worsliip  to  re- 
place tho  old.  Dr,  Congrcvc  gives  an  example  of  Posit i\'iBt  pmyer 
in  a  liturgical  invocation  prefixed  to  the  Discourses  wliieh  for 
•averal  successive  years  he  has  given  on  the  '*  Festival  of 
Humanity ,"  or  New  Years  Day, 

**  In  the  name  of  Hnmanitj  !    yfii\i  all   centres  of  car  Faith,   mora 
eqteciall)*  with  oar  common  centre  in  Paris ;  with  all  its  scattered  dis- 
♦»;tJ..^     ^i\x  the  tnembers  of  all  other  religious  organizations  or  beUefs— 
Ht,  Polytheist,  or  Fetishist — all  leaser  distinctions  being  absorl)ed 
III  LiiL-  iiiiL*  bond  uf  oar  common  Hnmimity ;  with  the  whole  human  I'uce, 
with  man^  that  ib,  wherever  found  and  in  whatever  condition ;  aad  with 
1 1^  animal  races,  who,  dnring  the  long  effort  of  man  to  raise  liiniself,  have 
Iboaa,  as  they  are  still,  his  companions  and  his  helpers — we,  on  this  ocea* 
ROD,  this  Festival  of  Hamanity,  would  be  in  conseious  sjTnpathy.     Nor 
"  " ,  oar  contemporaries  alone  are  we  in  sympathy,  bat  with  the  larger 


in  of  tlie  race  wliich  occupies  the  past-     W  e  gratefully  comLmemorate 
ices  of  all  the  generations  whose  labours  we  inherit,  and  wish  to 
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hand  down  witli  increase  to  our  mcccasors.  We  gratefully  commemorate^ 
also,  tlie  scrvic^  of  onr  common  mother^  the  Earth,  tlie  planet  wkich  is  onr 
home,  and  tho  orbs  whicli  with  her  form  the  solar  system.  We  may  not 
fteparate  from  this  last  commemoration  that  of  the  mUitu  in  which  that 
system  moves — the  Spaces  which  has  ever  been  of  snch  great  service  to 
man,  and  whose  services  wo  so  distinctly  wish  to  recognize  and  use.  From, 
the  Present  and  the  Past  we  extend  onr  sympathies  to  the  Fntnre,  to  tli& 
nnbom  generations  which,  with  happier  lot,  shall  follow  ns  on  this  earth, 
the  thonght  of  whom  fihonld  be  constantly  present  to  our  minds,  in  order  to 
complete  the  conception  of  Hnmanity^  as  revealed  to  man  by  the  Founder 
of  onr  religion  [Comte].  The  memory  of  her  gi-eatest  servant  finds  a 
fitting  place  on  this  her  greatest  festival.  May  it,  as  all  othiT  great,  if  not 
eqnal  memories,  b^  duly  cherished  by  na  for  guidance  and  encourage- 
flientl"— (P,417). 

Time  and  Space  are  so  habitually  associated  together  in  spccu* 
lative  contcmplatlmi,  that  it  may  occaaion  some  surprise  that  Timo 
iboxdd  be  omitted,  wliilst  Space  has  grateful  recogiiition,  in  tliis 
comprehensivo  fommlary.  It  might  lie  said  of  Time  as  justly  as  of 
Space,  that  it  lias  over  been  of  great  eervace  to  man.  Matter  and 
Force,  again,  might  bo  thought  by  some  to  have  as  good  a  claim 
t^o recognition  as  even  Space  or  Time,— not  to  mention  Gravitation, 
Evolution^  and  other  **  ^^one,**  But  I  feel  no  dchirc  to  neutralize 
by  criticism  any  attractions  which  this  htur|:^y  may  present  to  an 
unsettled  mind,  when  compared  with  the  woi-ship  which  Christians 
offer  to  the  Father  of  all,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Clnist,* 

But  no  other  profession  of  faith,  or  of  no-faith,  wliich  has  come 
out  before  the  public  during  the  past  year,  is  comparable  in  impor* 
tance  or  interest  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  iu  his  posthumous  vol- 
ume on  Rehgion.  Tins  is  a  disclosure  wliich  seems  to  have  fallen 
BB  a  surprise  upon  his  most  admiring  disciples,  and  to  have  stnick 
something  like  dismay  into  tho  minds  whicli  looked  to  hira  as  the 
real  leader  of  the  non-theistic  philosophy  of  our  day.  To  point 
out  very  briefly  the  kind  of  encouragement  tliat  is  to  be  derived 
by  Christians  from  Mr.  Mills  latest  teaching  is  all  that  I  can 
attempt  in  this  place. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mill  argues  strongly  in  this  volume  against  the 
ordinary  CTiristian  belief*  And  the  first  imprr^ssion  likely  to  be 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Claristian  reader  by  the  characteristic 
weightiness  and  ioipartiality  of  his  reasoning  is  a  feeling  that  his 
faith  has  received  a  severe  blow.  Mr,  Mill  is  enpious  and  urgent 
in  insisting  that  there  is  no  strict  proof  of  the  existeiice  of  a 
Creator,  of  human  immortaUty,  or  of  Divine  revelation.  So  much 
tJie   cautious  Christian  apologist  has  often   consented  to  admit* 

♦  Th«  hymn  which  closes  Goorgo  £lioi*a  recent  volume  of  poems, 
*'  0  nuij  I  join  iho  choir  iaTislV'e  " 

J8  A  pathetic  attompt  to  kicdlo  roligioua  ardour  od  WhaU  of  tho  PoBltivifjt  Imniortiilitr, 
which  coDBiHt§  in  \Hi\ng  romembered  and  exertinsf  n  wholp&omo  inflnenco  on  others  aftir 
doftth.  This  hyniQ  mny  ba  tak  'H  to  roprosont  th"  nasopnt  Hymnody^  ns  IJTp  CoiigreTO*« 
lormul»ry  rpprcseiita  tho  Liturgy,  of  Uiq  noji-lhoLitic  Church  qI  Humanity* 
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But  Mn  Mill  does  not  stop  short  here.    He  argixeB  that  it  is  impoe- 

isible  for  a  thoroughly  rational  person  to  believe  in  a  Creator  or 
Kuler  of  the  universe  at  once  almighty  and  perfectly  good.  There 
is  a  singular  warmth  in  the  energy  \^^th  which  he  inveiglis  against 
Nature.  Mr-  Matthew  Arnold  has  lately  spoken  of  **  the  poor  old 
dead  horses  of  BOK^alled  Natural  Theology."  Mr,  Mill  not  only 
thinks  the  reasonings  of  Natural  Theology  ineffective — heisangrj" 

j  that  pcDple  should  pretend  or  try  to  be  satisfied  ^\\{\l  Nature,  either 
€xternill  or  humaiu  He  overwhelms  both  the  actual  course  of 
things  and  the  ** natural  man"  with  denunciations  which  must 
Sometimes  have  a  congenial  sound  to  the  orthodox  ear,  but  which 
certainly  impeach  the  character  of  the  God  in  whom  the  Chri^-tian 
believes* 

But  fiercely  as    he   may   denounce  Nature,   Mr,   Mill  is   not 

blaspheming  wildly.     He  is  clearing  the  ground  for  a  creed  more 

Christian  tlian  that  of  the  mere  believer  in  Nature,     He  desires  to 

leparato  liimself  as    decidedly    from    cvolutionaiy    reHgion    as 

mm  the  Cathohc  faith.     How  clearly  he  expounds  his  ^dews^  the 

FoUo'v^'ing  extracts  will  show.  He  capnot  be  misunderstood,  nor 
3a«  auy  attempt  been  made  to  deny  that  he  deHbenttely  advocates 

Uxe  cherishing  of  a  certain  kind  of  faith  in  a  God  and  in  Christ ; — 

••  Obo  only  form  of  belief  in  tbe  sapemattiral^ — one  only  theory  re- 
specting the  origin  and  goveniment  of  the  Universe — stands  wholly  clear 
^HJtli  of  inteJlectual  c on tm diction  and  of  moral  oh!iquity.     It  is  that  which, 
i^«igTiiiig  irrevocably  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  Creator,  regiirdii  Nature 
^nd  Life,  not  as  the  expression  thronghout  of  the  monil  character  and 
purpose  of  the  Deity,  bat  as  the  prodnct  of  a  strngglo  between  contriving 
v;  N  4aeas  and  an    iutractcible    material,  as  wag  l>t^lieTed  by  Plato,  or  a 
iple  of  Evil,  as  waa  the  doctrine  of  tho  Miinicheans.     A  creed  like 
^^^.s,  which  I  have  known  to  be  devoutly  held  bj  at  least  one  cnltivated  and 
fiotiscieiitious  person  of  onr  own  djiy,  allows  it  to  lie  believed  that  all 
Hie  mass  of  q\A  which  exiiits  was  niidesigned  by,  and  exists,  not  by  the 
Appointment  of,  but  in  spite  of,  the  Being  whom  we  arc  called  npon  to 
^OT^hip.       A  virtuous  human  being  assumes  in  this  theory  the  exalted 
c^iaractor  of  a  fellow-hibourer  with  the  Highest— a  fellow-combatant  in 
thi^  rrreat  strife  ;  contributing  l\ia  little,  which,  by  the  aggregation  of  many 
like  himself  becomes  much,  towards  tliat  progressive  uscendancy  and  ulti- 
taatcly  complete  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  w^hich  history  pohits  to,  and 
which  this  doctrine  teaches  us  to  regitrd  as  plamicd  by  the  Being  to  whom 
wa  owe  all  the  benevolent  contrivance  we  behold  in  Nature.     Against  the 
siond  tendency  of  this  creed  no  possible  objectiijn  can  lie  :  it  can  produce 
on   wiioi'ver   can  siicceed  in   beheving  it,  no  other  than  an  ennobling 
effect/' — (Pp.  116-17). 

Ag  to  hnniortahty,  Mr.  Mills  concluaionfi  are  as  follows: — 

**  There  Ls  no  assurance  whatever  of  a  life  after  death,  on  gnmnds  of 
Mtfiral  religion.     Hut  to  any  one  who  feel 4  it  condncivo  either  to  hia 
Iffltisfaction  or  to  hia  usefulness  to  hope  for  a  future  state  as  a  posaibibty, 
is  no  hindrance  to  his  indulging  that  hope.     Appearances  point  to 
^  existence  of  a  Being  who  has  great  power  over  us — all  the  power 
"     1  in  the  creation  of  the  Kosmos,  or  of  its  organised  beings  at  lt»st^ 
i  of  whose  goodness  we  have  evidence,  though  not  of  its  being  his  pre- 
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dominant  attribute  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  know  the  limits  either  of  his  power 
€T  of  Jiis  goodness,  there  is  room  to  hope  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
}  maj  extend  to  j^ranting'  ns  tliis  gift,  provided  that  it  would  really  be 
beneficial  to  us/'— (R  280), 

On  the  question  of  the  autecedout  probability  of  a  Revelation^ 
Mr.  Mill  speaks  thus  : — 

**  The  indications  of  a  Creator  and  of  his  attributes  which  we  hare 
been  able  to  find  in  Nature,  thongh  so  nmch  slighter  and  lesa  conclnsiro 
even  as  to  his  existence  than  the  pions  mind  would  wish  to  consider  them, 
and  fitill  more  nnsatisfactory  in  the  information  they  afford  as  to  his  aitri- 
bntes,  are  yet  sufficient  to  give  to  thesiipi*ositionof  a  Revelation  a  standing 
point  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  alleged  Revelation  is 
not  obliged  to  builtl  up  its  case  from  the  foundation;  it  has  not  to 
prove  the  very  existence  of  the  Being  from  whom  it  professes  to  come.  It 
claims  to  be  a  message  from  a  Being  whoso  existence,  whose  power,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  whose  wisdom  and  goodness,  arc,  if  not  proved,  at 
least  indicated  with  more  or  less  of  probability  by  the  phenomena  of 
I^atnre.  The  sender  of  the  alleged  meSvsage  is  not  a  sheer  invention  ; 
there  ai'e  gi*onnds,  independent  of  the  message  itself,  for  belief  in  hi& 
reality — grounds  which,  though  insuflieient  for  proof,  are  sufficient  to 
^  take  away  all  antecedent  improbability  from  the  supposition  that  a 
,  message  may  really  have  been  received  from  him.  It  is,  moreover,  much 
to  the  purpose  to  take  notice  that  the  very  imperfection  of  the  evidences 
which  Natural  Theology  can  produce  of  the  Divine  attributes,  removes, 
some  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  to  the  belief  of  a  Revelation  ;  since 
the  objections  grounded  on  imperfections  in  the  Revelation  itself,  however 
conclusive  against  it  if  it  is  considered  as  a  record  of  the  acts,  or  an  ex- 
pression of  the  wisdom,  of  a  Beuig  of  infinite  power  combined  with 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  no  reason  whatever  against  its  having 
come  from  a  Being  such  as  the  course  of  Nature  points  to,  whoso  wisdom 
is  possibly,  his  power  certainly,  limited,  and  whose  goodness,  though  real, 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  only  motive  which  actuated  him  in  the  work 
of  creation.'*— {Pp.  212-13.) 

Having  said — 

**  The  whole  domain  of  the  fiupeniat  ural  is  tims  i-emoved  from  the^ 
region  of  Belief  into  that  of  simple  Hope,  and  in  that,  for  anything  w& 
can  see,  it  is  likely  always  to  remain/*  (P.  -44) 

Mr,  Jlill  presently  adds — 

"  On  these  principles,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  indulgence  of  hope  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  the  Univer^  and  the  destiny  of  man  aftei* 
death,  while  we  recognize  as  a  clear  trnth'that  wo  have  no  gi-ound  for 
more  than  a  hope,  is  legitimate  and  philosophically  defensible.  Th» 
Ijeneticial  effect  of  such  a  hope  is  far  from  trilling.  It  makes  life  and 
human  nature  a  far  gi'eater  thing  to  the  feelings,  and  gives  greater 
strength,  as  well  as  greater  solemnity,  to  all  the  sentiments  that  are 
awakened  in  us  by  our  fellow- creatures  and  by  mankind  at  large.  It 
allays  the  sense  of  that  irony  of  Nature,  which  is  so  painfully  felt  when 
we  see  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  a  life  cuhninating  in  the  formation 
of  a  wise  and  noble  mind^  only  to  disappear  from  the  world  when  the  time 
has  just  arrived  at  wliich  the  world  seems  about  to  begin  reaping  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  truth  that  life  is  short  and  art  is  long,  is  from  of  old 
one  of  the  most  discouraging  parts  of  oui'  condition ;  this  hope  admits  the 
possibility  that  the  art  employed  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  soul 
itself  may  avail  for  good  in  some  other  life,  even  when  seemingly  useleea 
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for  this.  BqI  the  benefit  conBists  less  in  the  presence  of  any  specific  hope 
than  in  the  eEJargemeot  of  the  general  scale  of  the  feelings ;  tlie  loftier 
a£piratioB8  being  no  longer  in  the  same  degree  checked  and  kept  down  bj 
ft  sense  of  the  insignificance  of  hnman  lile,  by  the  disastrons  feeling  of 
'  not  worth  while.*  The  gain  obtained  in  the  increased  indncement  to 
cultivate  the  improvement  of  character  np  to  the  end  of  lrfe>  is  obvious 
without  being  specified.**— (Pp.  249-50). 

Lastly,    Mr.    Mill    bears    teetimoBy    resembling   that    of  Jfr. 
itthow  Arnold,  but  going  beyond  it,  to  ( 7hriet : — 

'It  is  the  God  incarnate,  more  than  the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  Nature, 
who  being  idealized  has  taken  so  great  and  salutary  a  hold  on  the 
modern  mind.  And,  whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  from  us  by 
rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left — ^a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all 
hifi  precursors  thao  all  his  followers.  .  .  .  When  to  this  we  add  thiit, 
to  the  conception  of  the  rational  sceptic,  it  ix^maiJis  a  possibility  tbat 
Christ  actually  was  what  he  supposed  himself  to  l>e — not  God  .  .  . 
but  a  man  charged  with  a  speciaU  expixjss,  and  unique  commiasion  from 
God^  to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue,  we  may  well  conclude  that  the 
influences  of  religion  on  the  character  which  wdl  remain  sifter  rational 
criticism  has  done  its  utmost  against  the  evidences  of  religion,  ai^  well 
worth  preserving,  and  that  what  they  la>ck  in  diivct  stiength,  as  compared 
with  those  of  a  fii*mer  belief,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater 
truth  and  rectitude  of  the  moi-ality  they  sanction/' — (Pp.  253-5). 

•'Behold,  thou  hast  blessed  them  altog-ether !"  No,  not  alto- 
g*_'ther,  Hope  is  not  the  same  thing  aR  l>elief,  and  the  tenets 
of  Mr.  JIlll*e  religion  of  hope  dlficr  widely  from  those  of  the 
CJhrifltian's  creed.  But  in  estimating  the  gravity  of  Mr.  Mills 
teatiinony,  we  ought  to  take  tlio  tVdIowiug  eonsideiTttions  into 
account.  In  coming  to  tliis  half-way  bouse,  he  had  started,  not 
from  Chriatianity,  but  from  atheism  pure  and  simple.  And  the 
movement  was  an  absohitely  sincere  one  ;  it  was  no  senile  f)r 
coii«crvative  act  of  outward  eonformity,  for,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
th€«ei  leanings  of  his  inner  mind  were  all  but  unknown  until  they 
appenrr?d  in  this  pogtbumous  confessioii.  Just  in  the  same  way, 
Mr.  M*  Aniold^s  religion  makes  a  difFerent  impression  upon  ns, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  who  is  now  so  enthusiaBtically 
advocating  a  reeognitlon  of  Eternal  Righteousness,  a  devout 
study  of  the  whole  Sacre^L  volume,  and  an  aloiost  unlimited 
reverence  for  Christ  as  a  unK^we  teacher,  was  lately  the  apostle 
of  Hellenic  culture,  and  ouce  w^hen  a  friend  asked  liiin  wdio 
propped  his  mind  *' in  these  bad  days,"  answered — Homer, 
Epictotna,  and  Sophocles.  In  the  next  place,  though  Mr.  Mill, 
loyal  to  h'gic,  makes  much  of  the  difference  between  the  domain 
of  Hope  and  that  of  Belief,  we  Christians  know  that  **  for  most 
practical  purposeB,"'  hope  in  these  matters  cannot  be  separated 
from  belief.  Hie  o%\ti  language  show^s  it*  He  speaks  of  the 
tlieoiy  to  which  **  indications  point/*  and  which  he  comraeuds  to 
this  devout  hope  and  aspiration,  as  a  beUet  a  creed.  This 
•*  creed  "  he  has  "  known  to  be  d^tvoutly  hekl  by  at  least  one  culti- 
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vated  and  conficientious  person.**  When  people  have  been 
persnaded  to  mould  their  lives  in  accordance  with  certain 
assumptions,  those  assumptions  become,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
creed.  But  it  is  a  vital  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  creed  to  deny  the 
omnipotence  of  **  the  Highest."  True  ;  but  here  also,  I  venture 
to  think,  Mr.  Mill  was  sacrificing  to  logic*  He  himself  points  out 
that  Chiistiaas  in  general,  whilst  they  call  God  Almighty, 
habitually  and  necessarily  assume  limitations  to  his  omnipotence. 
He  defends  Leibnitz  against  Voltaire,  explaining  that  in  the 
**  Theodic(ie  '  ■  the  Christian  pliilosopher  affirms  this  to  be  the  beet 
of  all  ^^ possible^*  worlds,  not  the  best  immmabk.  The  truth  is  that 
we  Christians  adopt  in  our  ordinaiy  beUef  a  position  which  Mr. 
Mill  vehemently  condemns,  but  to  which  he  nevertheless  bears  a 
certain  candid  testimony  i- — 

**  It  is  one  of  the  most  aniFcrsal,  as  well  as  of  the  most  aarprifiiiig 
characteristics  of  human  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  speaking  proofs  of 
the  low  stage  to  which  the  reason  of  mankind  has  ever  yet  advanced,  that 
they  aro  capable  of  overlooking  any  araoant  of  either  moral  or  intel- 
lectual contradictions,  and  rccci^dng  into  their  minds  propositions  utterly 
inconsistent  with  one  another,  not  only  without  being  shocked  by  the  con- 
tradiction, but  without  preventing  both  the  contradictory  beliefs  from 
producing  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  natural  consequences  in  the  mind*** — 
(R  25L) 

Moral  contradictions  we  do  not  defend;  but  we  justify  the 
co-existence  of  apparently  incompatible  propositions  in  the  mind, 
in  obedience  to  moral  or  spiritual  demand.  In  the  ordinary 
intelleutual  conscioueness  of  ChriBtians,  we  allow  the  conditions 
of  existence  to  limit  in  a  manner  the  Divine  omnipotence,  as  we 
allow  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ  to  interfere  with  the  Di\Tne 
unity,  or  the  assertion  of  free  wiUto  qualify  the  Divine  ordination 
of  things,  or  the  perception  of  universal  law  to  limit  the  Divine 
freedom.  Nevertheless  we  cling  to  the  behef  that  God  is 
-almighty,  one,  prescient,  free,  because  w^e  'vvant  **the  natiiral 
consequences  in  the  mind  '*  of  the  apparc-ntly  contradictory  behefs. 
We  hold  that  the  intellect  is  manifestly  imable  to  comprehend 
God ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  our  whole  capacity  of  knowing 
God  is  comprised  within  that  of  the  intellect.  We  allow  the 
testimony  of  the  emotions,  venjied  hi^  e^rperience,  as  having  a 
genuine  vaUdity,  And,  further,  in  all  these  perplexing  cases,  we 
have  some  trustworthy  evidence  that  the  mind  itself,  when  con* 
teraplating  rather  than  defining,  has  glimpses  of  a  reconciliatioii 
which  it  cannot  securely  grasp^ — a  reconciliation  w^hich  generally 
has  an  equivalent  in  some  practical  doctrine.  By  such  doctrine  I 
mean,  for  example,  that  most  important  and  pregnant  truth,  that 
the  proper  freedom  of  man's  will  is  realized,  not  in  his  being 
independent  of  God  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  but  in  perfect 
conformity  to  the  will  of  God.  Or  this — that  by  right  prayer  wa 
throw  ourselves  into  the  living  tnovement  winch  is  working  out 
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Be  perfection  of  epi  ritual  and  voluntary  being.  Or  thifi— that 
higher  spiritual  good  is  developed  through  conflict  ^vith  evil  than 
k  imaginable  without  such  conflict*  On  the  whole,  Mr,  Mill,  with 
all  hiB  moral  fervour  and  elevation,  remains  in  what  must  be  felt 
to  be  an  outer  spiritual  circle.  How  poor  are  his  logical  ethics, 
and  hifi  determination  to  compass  "  the  Highest ''  mth  the  forms 
of  the  understanding,  compared  i^^th  what  he  has  called  (God 
forgive  him !)  the  "poor  stuff"  of  St.  Jolni  s  Gospel  1* 

IL 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
government  and  internal  order  of  the  Church  of  England  which 

,  have  come  to  a  head  during  the  past  year.  These  difficidties 
have  been  created  for  the  most  part  by  the  Media? valist  or  so- 
called  Catholic  revival,  and  might  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 

I  Church  under  any  system  of  government ;  but  inasmuch  as  with 

'  Qg  the  Church  is  governed  by  the  State,  they  appear  to  belong 
chiefly  to  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 

The  Church  and  State  question  is  perceived  more  and  more 
clearly,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  hi8torj%  to  belong  to  the 

p  region  of  practical  adjustments.  The  settlement  of  it  will  always 
be  variable,  depending  on  the  comparative  strength  of  varying 
interests  and  convictions.  Attempts  to  determine  the  right  rela- 
tiouB  of  the  Church  and  the  State  by  theory  in  the  abstract  will 

,  be  of  little  avail.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  strong  prejudices, 
either  on  tJie  side  of  ecclesiastical  ur  on  that  of  civil  rule,  will  not 
have  much  influence.  But  even  these  are  liable  to  be  overborne 
by  the  strength  of  circumstances.  The  problem  of  Clmrch  and 
State  is  resolved,  "v^ith  general  agreement,  in  the  United  States  in 
one  way,  and  in  Sweden  in  another  way. 

There  is,  however,  a  fixed  idea  pre^^ailing  very  generally 
amongst  Christians,  that  there  are  ordained  pro\dnces  of  tho 
Chun.'ih  and  of  the  State,  mutually  defining  each  other — ^if  only  wo 
eould  discover  what  the  boundaries  of  these  respective  pro^^nces 
are.  This  idea  rests  upon  the  supposed  meaning  of  a  saying  of 
our  Lord's — "  Render  unto  Coesar  the  things  that  are  Cassar  b,  and 

,  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.*'     Here,  it  is  thought,  we 
ive  it  cleiirly  laid  down  that  the  ci\dl  order  hae  itB  claims  and  the 
iipiritual  order  its  chdme,  and  that  we  are  to  take  care  to  keep 

felhcm  distinct.     This  is  a  cardinal  text  for  RomanistB,  when  they 

to  affirm  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope,  an  Gods  vice- 

at.     It  is  equally  a  cardinal  text  with  Nonconformists,  when 

•  Th«?  anthor  of  Supernatural  Bdigion^  who  bfilonf^a  to    a  grndo  much   lower  tbftn 
tdsmH  of  th9  iLuthom  I  have  dealt  withf  nmy  bo  left  m  Canon  Lightfoot*B  bands.     But  i>n 
^Ibat  part  of  hi»  work  which  Canon  Li (^bt foot  baa  passed  ovor,  1  may  obBerro  that  biei 
'  borate  proof  that  we  cannot  baaa  our  faith  npon  miraclon,  ii  an  andestgnod  confirma* 
i  of  tbo  touching  aBcrilwd  to  onr  Lord  in  8t  Jobn'a  Gospel :  ^*  Kicopt  ye  seo  aigna 
I  wonders*  yo  will  not  bolioTo  !"     **If  any  man  wills  to  do  hia  will,  bo  will  know  of 
r  loaflbi&gf  whether  it  ia  from  God,  or  whotber  I  apeak  from  mj««lfJ* 
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they  iiirist  that  Bpiritiial  matters  ought  to  be  left  to  the  volnntarjT 
agreement  of  epiritual  men.  Mr,  Gladstone,  no  doubts  referred  to 
this  text  when  he  said  in  his  recent  famous  pamphlet,  "  Our 
Saviour  recognized  as  distinct  the  two  provinces  of  the  civil  nile 
and  the  Church."  Now  it  has  been  showTi  by  careful  readers  of 
the  New  Testament — and  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
reasonable  persons — that  our  Lord  s  saying  meant  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Even  Romanists,  though  Scriptural  texts  have  to  them  an 
authorized,  as  distinct  from  an  original  and  proper,  meaning, 
may  be  brought  to  see  that  tliis  text  is  not  one  which  can 
be  used  for  its  accustomed  purpose  in  controvei^  vdiii  non- 
Romanists.  If  our  Lord  neither  in  this  saying  nor  in  any 
other  recognized  the  distinctness  of  the  two  provinces — ^if  there 
is  no  text  in  the  Bible  aifirming  or  conclusively  implying  such  dis- 
tinctnees — then  an  assumption  which  plays  a  great  part  in  impor- 
tant modern  controversies  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  them.  No 
well-instructed  Christian,  either  in  a  pro-papal  pamphlet*  or  at  a 
Liberationist  meeting,  orin  a  High  Church  article,  ought  to  draw 
an  argmnent  for  his  cause  from  the  text,  *' Render  luito  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caisar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  GodV 
It  would  eeem  that  anyone  who  simply  read  tho  words  with 
his  eyes  open  must  slnink  from  this  common  interpretation  of  them. 
Had  God  and  Caesar,  then,  distinct  provinces '?  If  it  was  %vTong 
to  give  to  CflDsar  what  belonged  to  God,  was  it  also  wrong  to 
give  to  God  what  belonged  to  Caesar?  Would  anyone  seriously 
tell  us  now  that  Queen  Victoria  has  her  province,  and  that  (Jod 
has  his  province,  and  that  the  two  provinces  are  distincti  W©  of 
the  English  Omrch  recognize  our  Civil  Ruler,  on  the  one  hand,  ad 
Gods  miiiister;  on  Hie  other  hand,  as  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  within  her  dominions  supreme  ;  and  we  do  so  without 
really  offending  against  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  this  tt?xt. 
Ho  who  spoke  the  words  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  noto- 
riously known  no  distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
government.  At  the  time  when  he  spoke  them,  Cfesar  waa  a 
foreign  and  pagan  conquoror,  and  what  ecclesiastical  government 
there  was  in  .Tudea  was  represented  by  the  High  Priests  and  the 
Sanhedrim*  It  was  this  ecclesiastical  authority  itself  which  sent 
its  agents  to  ask  our  Lord  whether  it  was  lawiul  for  the  subject*!  of 
Jehovah  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar.  There  was  no  question  of  any  ■ 
coUisiou  between  the  cia'tI  and  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
inquiiy  was  a  snare,  and  our  Lord*8  answer  was  aimed  as  a  rebuke 
at  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  questioning  him.  It  implies— "  This 
nation  has  been  subjugated  by  Ceesar,  becaiLse  you  have  been 
disloyal  to  God.  You  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  because  he  and  his 
officers  are  God*B  ministers,  keeping  order  amongst  an  unworthy 
people.    Render,  therefore,  to  Ceesar  his  due ;   and  let  this  coiUp 
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'With  its  image  and  eiiporscription,  paid  ns  tribute  to  the  earthly 
ruler,  be  to  yon  a  eyinbol  or  parable  of  what  you  owe  to  God. 
Render  np  yourselves  to  the  God  to  whom  yon  belong,  whose  image 
and  8nper8crij)tion  yon  boar." 

There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  our  Lord  meant  to  suggest 
this  thought,  that  the  Jews,  aB  made  in  God's  image,  and  marked 
vnih  the  eign  of  the  covenant,  carried  in  themselves  evidence  Kke 
that  of  the  tribute-money,  that  they  belonged  to  God.  In  any 
case,  if  the  rebuked  eccleBiastics  were  led  to  consider  what  they 
liad  to  render  to  God  as  his,  they  could  not  stop  short  of  the 
confession  that  they  were  bound  to  render  to  God  the  wTirship  of 
their  whole  bein  g.  The  foreign  conqueror  conid  reasonably  claim  the 
paj-ment  of  tribute;  Jeliovah  claimed  the  homage  of  inward  truth 
and  righteoiiBness  and  purity.  It  is  sidliciently  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  we  ought  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  Clirist  was 
i<aying  anything  about  the  Chnrch  and  the  State.  Nor  conld  we 
find  eke  where,  I  believe,  in  either  Old  or  New  Testament,  any 
jiroposition  or  hint  concerning  the  proper  provinces  of  the  ci%'il 
and  the  ecclepiastical  organizations  respectively.  And  no  wonder, 
ccmsidering  tlie  soil  out  of  wliich  these  books  grew.  The  Old 
Testament  is  the  sacred  hterature  of  a  declared  '*  theocracy  "  In 
the  New  Testament  age.  what  are  w^e  to  call  the  Church,  and  what 
the  Stilted  Before  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  there  were  priests,  both 
Jewisli  and  heathen,  but  neither  in  JudaBa  nor  anywhere  else  was 
there  any  urgnnization  that  we  should  think  it  reasonable  to  call 
a  Church,  When  the  believers  in  Christ  have  been  called  out  and 
formed  into  a  body,  they  arc  to  ns  the  CTmrch  of  Christ,  but  it  w^as 
a  Clmrch  not  then  recogiiised  by  any  State,  Nor  was  it  a  paii  of 
tlie  early  feeling  of  C^risrians  that  the  Cimrch  was  to  content 
itself  with  spiritual  matters  and  leave  civil  matters  to  the  civil 
authority,  **  Dare  any  nf  yon/'  asks  St,  Patd^  **  having  a  matter 
ugainst  another,  go  to  law  before  the  imjust,  and  not  before 
the  saints  1  Do  ye  not  know^  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ? 
and  if  the  world  shall  Ik*  judged  by  you,  are  ye  imworthy  to 
judge  the  smallest  mattei-s  V  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Christians 
would  have  endured  any  extremity  rather  than  deny  their 
faitli  at  the  bidding  of  a  Cff^sar.  Assuredly,  they  did  not  askCajsar 
to  dictate  to  them  their  creed.  They  said*  '*  We  ought  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,**  But  to  whom  did  the  Apostles  say  thist  To 
the  chief  priests  and  council,  to  men  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
sacerdotal  successors  of  Aaron,  having  a  Di\nne  commission  to 
offer  the  appointed  sacrifices  in  the  Temple  of  God.  There  is,  in 
short,  no  inchcntion  whatever  that  tlie  idea  of  a  distinction  between 
(Jhurch  and  State,  in  the  later  and  modem  sense,  ever  occurred  to 
the  early  CInTstian  mind.  So  fiir  as  Holy  Scripture  is  concerned, 
the  qucation  of  the  relations  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  State  is  left  a 
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perfectly  open  one — to  be  determined,  it  may  bo,  by  the  advance 
of  civilization,  as  tlie  ComtiBts  hold,  but  more  obTioufily  by  tlie 
peculiar  circumstanceB  of  a  country  and  an  epoch. 

The  most  important  uf  such  circumstances  is  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  strengtli  of  any  roUgious  communion  to  the  whole  strength 
»of  the  country.  What  has  made  the  position  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England  a  somewhat  doubtful  one,  is  the  large  growth  of  interesta 
and  beliefs  outside  of  its  circle  in  England  itself,  and  still  more 
within  the  pale  of  the  British  Empire.  If  the  Church  were  much 
stronger  than  it  is,  it  woidd  be  out  of  the  quostiDn  that  it  should 
be  separated  from  the  State  ;  if  it  were  much  weaker*  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  that  it  should  remain  exckisively  united  with 
it.  Assuming  that  the  Church  is  far  from  being  the  rehgious 
communion  of  the  whole  people,  there  are  two  contingencies 
which  might  reasonably  bring  about  a  separation.  The  exclu- 
sive piivdlogcs  of  the  Church  may  be  felt  to  be  an  injustice  and  a 
grievance  to  the  people ;  the  nde  of  the  State,  representing  tho 
people,  may  become  imjiist  and  intolerable  to  the  Church*  In  tlie 
one  case,  the  State  would  take  away  from  the  CTiurch  its  exclusivo 
privileges ;  in  the  other,  the  Cliurch  would  ask  to  be  *'  liberated 
from  State  patronage  and  control." 

These,  then,  are  the  two  dangers  which  threaten  the  Cliurch  as 
an  establishment.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  one  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  neutralizes  the  other.  The  CTiurch  is  less  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  monopoly  and  a  grievance,  when  the  people 
collectively^  through  thdr  representatives,  are  made  eonsciouB 
that  they  ultimately  control  tho  government  of  it.  Government 
by  the  nation  is  less  likely  to  be  resented  by  the  more  zealous 
Church  people,  when  the  Church  is  freely  acknowledged  and 
honoured  as  the  public  Church  of  the  country.  Now  the  peculiar 
and  hopeful  feature  of  our  last  year's  Church  history  is,  that  the 
State  has  been  satisfying  the  people  by  asserting  its  authority  in 
CTiurch  matters,  and  has  been  doing  so  in  a  manner  which  can 
give  to  loyal  Chnrchuien  no  just  ground  of  complaint. 

We  are  not,  as  we  were  apt  to  fear,  at  a  dead-lock.  The 
incubus  of  that  misgiving  has  been  removed  from  the  general 
mind.  Those  w^ho  cannot  be  satisfied  without  a  defined  theory, 
or  a  well  understood  ])olicy,  may  complain  of  our  present  tenta-  _ 
tivc  mode  of  action  and  of  the  prevailing  feeling  with  regard  to  ■ 
CTiurch  matters  as  **  chaotic."  Those  whose  minds  have  become 
possessed  by  the  unfortunate  notion  that  their  loyalty  to  Christ  _ 
is  involved  in  claimhig  some  ''province'*  for  ecclesiastical  govern-  fl 
ment,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  unhappy,  ha^ig  no  ecclo&iastical 
goveninient  forthcoming  more  satisfactoiy  than  the  obsolete 
clerical  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  bemg  in  a 
constant  state  of  uncertainty  about  the  particular  boundary 
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tHe  Church'B  province  to  which  they  ehould  pin  their  faith.    But 
to  one  who  holds  that  the  method  of  Church  government  is  of 
necefisity  a  matter  of  practical  adjuatment,  there  is  nothing  either 
iTTo.tiunal  or  godless  in  the  eiiiiply  tentative  interference  of  the 
Start e  in  Church  niattera.     The  essential  principle  which  tlie  true 
OhriKtian  and  Churchman  'vvill  not  consent  to  eiirrcnder,  is  that  of 
loyahy  to  God  and  CTirist ;    but  to  identify  this  with  loyalty  to 
CMJclesiiistical  government  is  proved  by  history  to  be  a  monjstrous 
and  fatal  error.     As  Httle,  of  course,  could  it  be  identified  with 
arbeolnte   obedience  to   civil    government.      It  is  ridiculous  to 
iixiaj[^e  that  any  Erastian  holds  that  Caesar  has  a  natural  right  to 
dictate  to  his  subjects  what  they  should  beUeve  and  how  they 
ahould  worship.     Hobbes  himself  distinctly  reeen-ed  the  alterna- 
tive of  refusing  obedience  and   taking    the  consequences,  as  a 
poflfiibly  necessary  one.     Erastus  was  an    exceedingly  staunch 
'•Christian,  who  would  have   allowed   no    government  whatever^ 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  impose  upon  him  any  article  of  faith  or 
ordinance  of  worship  which  seemed   to   him   to  contradict  the 
**  Word  of  God."     We  may  all  agree  that  Chmchnien  ought  not 
to  consent  to  any  alteration  of  their  creed  or  worsliip  which,  in 
their  judgment,  would  hopelessly  spoil  the  Christian  character  and 
^ritness  of  the  Cliurch.     To  the  New  Testament  Christian,  this 
will  equally  be  a  fixed  principle  whether  the  alteration  be  im- 
po«ed  by  a  civil  or  by  an  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  pressing  question  for  CTiurchmen  is  not  what  Parliament 
might  conceivably  do,  but  what  it  is  doing  and  is  likely  to  do. 
It  is  easily  imaginable  that  a  decided  minority  of  Churchmen  in 
Parliwnent.,  in  conjunction  with  their  non-Cliurch  colleagues,  might 
midertake  to  impose  laws  on  the  Clnirch  wliich  the  general  body 
of  Churchmen  would  repudiate.  This,  let  it  bo  admitted,  would 
bring  on  a  crisis,  and  probably  lead  to  revolutionary  change* 
Bnt  we  seem  to  be  at  present  far  from  any  bucIi  catastrophe.  A 
p*rty  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  do  its  best  to  Idnder  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law  as  the  Worship  Regulation  Act,  but  to  make 
it  a  rtal  grievance  would  be  absurd.  And,  as  we  are  all  agreed, 
tbett^mper  shown  by  the  two  Houses  during  the  passing  of  the 
Act  is  A  phenomenon  of  more  importance  than  the  Act  itself.  It 
wwot  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  Sc&sion  tho 
EngMi  nation  stood  revealed  to  itself*  and  was  enabled  to  know 
tt»  ovn  mind.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  great  assembly  show  a 
nion?  creditable  spirit  in  tho  discussion  of  a  religions  question 
tbn  that  which  pervaded  the  debates  of  the  Iluuse  of  Commons. 
Thcfeature  of  best  ornen  was  the  extraordinary  moderation  shown 
ift  the  shaping  of  the  measure.  This  was  not  due  to  the  eoldncs.'^ 
**f  indifference,  nor  to  the  sense  that  the  Bill  commanded  barely 
a  majority.      The  siipporters  of  the  Bill  were  in  a  tlioroughly 
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serious  raood,   and   found   themselves  carrring  tlie  Houae  and 

the  countr)'  with  them  beyond  expectation.  Yet  they  were  most 
auxioiiB  to  avoid  anything  that  would  be  needlessly  harsh  towards 
those  whom  the  Bill  was  intended  to  restrain.  Instead  of  mahin]^ 
it  a  more  stiingent  measure^  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to 
Heveral  relaxations  of  its  original  stringency.  It  has  come  forth 
aa  law  in  a  shape  so  innocent  as  may  well  amaze  those  who  con- 
sider with  what  angry  and  despairing  vehemence  it  haa  been 
assailed. 

As  there  wa&  nothing  of  the  violence  of  panic  in  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  or  of  the  conntiT  during  the  Session,  so 
there  has  been  no  symptom  of  subsequent  reaction  or  regret.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Church  people  of  England  do  not  mean  to  have  their 
worsliip  modiievahzed  by  irregular  ^vi^fulnes8,  They  have  not 
altered  the  laws  by  wliich  our  Church  Services  are  regulated ;  but 
what  the  enforcement  of  tlie  law  can  do  to  repress  such  inn  ovations, 
it  will  be  made  to  do.  So  far  as  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were 
'concerned,  they  were  apparently  willing  to  atop  at  that  point. 
But  it  ivas  represented  by  some  of  those  who  looked  on  the  Bill 
\\ath  less  iavour,  that  the  rubrical  directions  in  the  Prayer  Book 
had  become  obsolete,  and  that  the  enforcing  of  thu  law,  as  it  was 
now  likely  to  be  enforced,  would  play  havoc  with  our  received 
customs  of  worship.  It  was  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  ConvocationB 
of  clergy  that  they  shoidd  bo  allowed  to  re\ase  the  rubrics,  and 
that  the  new  procedure  should  not  come  into  operation  till  tima 
had  been  given  for  the  Convocations  to  make  recom  '  '  ions  to 
Parliament.  This  delay  vras  granted,  and  the  Coir  .  i  ns  havi? 
been  invited  to  re\Tse  the  rubrics  accordingly.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  form  of  procedure  against  clerical  inimoraKty 
might  be  Birnilarly  made  less  sluw  and  costly — a  suggestiou 
received  with  general  assent.  And  then  it  was  urged  by  Mr,  Lowo- 
— in  what  intiTCPt  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture — tliat  it  was  futile  to 
proceed  against  innovations  iu  ritual  without  also  maldng  unsoiind 
doctrine  more  easily  punishable.  And  Mr,  Russell  Ciurney,  yielding 
to  the  plausible  argument,  undertook  to  bring  m  a  similar  Bill  next'-' 
Session,  applicable  to  morakand  doctrine.  So  that  we  may  expect 
two  measures  of  special  interest  for  Churchmen  and  clergymen — 
ejne  for  nuKlif;ving  the  rubrics,  the  other  for  simplifying  the  pro- 
cedure against  alleged  unsound  doctrine,  ^ 
W'ith  legislation  of  tliis  kind  in  prospect,  it  is  satififactory  to^ 
(jbeenx*  that  hardly  anyone  profes»es  to  desire  to  contract  the 
reasonable  libei-ty  hitherto  eiijoyed  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Protestations  to  this  eflect  have  been  made  very  generally,  in  Par- 
liament and  elsewhere,  and — there  is  no  reas<ju  to  doubt^ — witJi 
entire  suieerity.  The  feeling  against  arbitrary  and  illegal  RituaHsxu 
is  a  very  different  one  from  the  passion  of  fanatical  orthodoxy.  To 
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►  tii0  latter  the  times  are  confessedly  not  favourable.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  apparent  defiance  of  Clnircli  of  England  doctrine,  even 
party  unions  are  willing,  or  find  it  politic,  to  refrain  from  proso- 
cutiiig  the  expreaeion  of  opinion.  Tradition  and  policy  will  alike 
incline  tlie  Suprerae  Court  towards  lenient  interpretations  in 
matters  of  doctrine*  The  only  question  that  can  well  bo  raised  by 
such  a  naeasure  as  that  which  is  expected  from  Mr,  Russell  Gurney 
is,  whether  it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  expedient  and  for  the  advantage 
of  all  in  turn  that  prosecutions  for  false  doctrine  should  bo  subjected 
to  delays.  A  question  of  theology  requires  much  more  patience 
and  reading  and  breadth  of  view  than  a  question  of  rituiil ;  and 
few  will  now  regret  that  Low  and  Broad  and  High  have  all  in 
their  turn  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Articles* 
It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Gurney  would  be  allowed,  ^^th  general 
acquiescence,  to  excuse  himself  from  carrying  out  his  engagement. 
Am  regards  the  rubrics,  we  may  happily  count  upon  a  general 
mdiKposition  to  enact  new  coercive  rules.  It  may  be  deemed 
oertiiiu  that  ParHament  vnll  not  consent  to  any  changes  in  favour 
of  RituaUsm,  even  should  they  be  recommended  by  the  Convoca- 
tiouM.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  deeire  to  exclude  ambiguity  on  the 
two  points  of  Eucharistic  vestments  and  the  Eastward  position.  A 
enriouB  prominence  has  been  given  by  High  Churchmen  to  two 
3  which  have  gro\\Ti  out  of  a  high  appreciatiou  of  the 
*:«'.. »*-iicnt  uf  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  do  not  happen  to 
have  commended  themselves  to  High  Churchmen;  I  mean  Evening 
Communions,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words  which  accompany 
the  giving  of  the  Bread  and  of  the  Cup  once  only  for  several  com- 
muDicants*  It  in  assuaied  that  these  are  at  the  same  time  contrary 
to  law  and  extremely  dear  to  Evangelical  Christians  on  doctrinal 
grounds ;  and  a  very  considerate  anxiety  lias  been  expressed  by 
thoBe  who  do  not  themselves  approve  of  these  practices  lest  a 
strict  cafoTcement  of  the  law  should  interfere  with  them*  But  it 
is  yot  to  be  shown  that  they  violate  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  the  law;  and  I  know  of  no  doctrinal  preference  which  they 
express,  other  than  a  desire  that  the  benefits  of  the  Holy  Com- 
mmiion  sliould  be  extended  as  -^^ddely  as  possible  to  suitable 
communicants.  The  embarrassments  which  w<^uld  arise  from 
leaving  the  rubrics  as  they  are  Imve  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  would  probably  prove  very  inconsiderable. 

There  is  one  mbric^  however,  with  regard  to  which  the  present 
national  movement  is  very  suggestive  of  hope  ;  I  mean  that  pre- 
fixed ti^  the  Athanaaiau  Creed.  Speaking  as  one  of  the  clergy  in 
whose  churches  this  creed  is  not  used.  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  rubric  directing  its  use  is  unambiguous.  We  are  quite  as 
defenceleBS  now  against  tlie  law  as  wi*  ehatl  be  under  the  new  Act. 
We  lire  protected  only  by  a  tacit  imderstunduig  that  the  law  is  not 
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to  be  enforced.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  distaste  for  pereecution ; 
but  IS  it  uncharitable  to  hint  that  it  may  be  partly  due  to  prudence? 
The  agitation  caused  by  the  forcing  of  a  certain  number  of  unwilling 
congregations  to  hear  this  Creed  recited,  would  certainly  have  given 
strength  to  the  desire  to  gc*t  rid  of  the  compulsive  rubric.  Hitherto, 
Parhament  has  shnmk  from  entering  upon  this  kind  of  legislation. 
But  the  situation  is  altered  now.  When  a  Rubrics  Bill  comes  before 
either  House,  there  is  nothhig  to  prevent  the  moving  of  a^  amend- 
ment to  omit  tliis  rubric  and  to  remove  the  Athanasian  Creed  from 
its  present  place  in  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Articles.  That  such  an  amendment  would  command  the  sympathy 
of  a  large  majority  in  either  House  of  Parliament  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  doubtful.  Its  only  rival  would  be  a  proposition  to 
make  the  use  of  the  Creed  optional,  and  the  grave  objections  to 
this  course  are»  that  no  machinery  exists  for  taking  the  vote  of  a 
parish  or  of  a  congregation  on  this  point,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
undesirable  question  to  submit  to  a  parochial  vote. 

In  the  prospect  of  this  rubric  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  it  is  important  that  a  clear  understanding  should  pre- 
vail of  the  grounds  on  which  legislative  action  may  reasonably  be 
taken  concerning  it.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  members 
of  Parliament  should  enter  upon  theological  controver^.  They 
might  decline  to  discuss  definitions  of  the  nature  of  God,  and 
theories  as  to  the  guilt  of  holding  false  opinions.  We,  who  desire 
that  Parhament  should  deal  with  this  rubric,  may  take  our  stand 
upon  the  following  allegation — that  the  Athanasian  Creed,  w^hem 
recited  in  chureli,  is  popularly  understood  in  a  sense  which  learned 
and  orthodox  di\"ines  repudiate  as  doing  dishonour  to  God  and  miB- 
representing  Christianity.  Plain  Cliristian  men  know  AveU  how 
tliis  Creed  sounds  in  their  own  eai*sand  in  those  of  their  neighbours. 
It  is  enough  to  take  Dr.  Pusey  as  a  representative  of  orthodoxy, 
and  to  refer  to  him  as  emphatically  disclaiming  what  the  Athanasian 
<  reed  is  commonly  supposinl  tu  assert.  It  seems  most  fairiy  within 
the  province  of  the  Chiistian  laity  to  say,  '*  Lot  this  Creed  be 
reserved  for  theologians  who  can  qualify  and  interpret  it ;  we  ar& 
thoroughly  con\inced  that  for  general  use  ui  public  worship  it  is  not 
edifying ;  let  us  put  this  stumbling-block  out  of  the  people's  way/' 
In  answer  to  warnings  tliat  if  the  Church  of  England  discontinuee 
the  piibhc  recitation  of  this  Creed  it  will  be  starting  on  a  downward 
path  of  anti-dogmatic  rationalism,  we  may  point  to  the  example 
uf  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  That  CInirch  is  in 
high  favour  with  very  orthodox  Englinh  Churchmen;  it  is  not 
supposed  to  be  more  rationalistic  than  the  Cliurch  of  England. 
But  from  the  time  when  it  revised  the  Anglican  fonnularies  for  its 
nwn  use  (a.D.  1789),  it  has  excluded  the  Athanasian  Cret^d,  not  only 
from  its  pubhc  services,  but  from  its  place  in  tlic  Articles  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine.     Since  that  time,  tliis  Creed  has  lost  much  of 
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ita  prestige  througb  the  doubts  whicli  historical  criticism  has  cast 
upon  its  origin.  Commonly,  but  delusively,  called  tlio  Creed  of 
St  AthanasiujS^  it  is  abnost  certainly  knowTi  to  belong  to  a  much 
later  ago  than  his.  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent 
with  that  earnest  moderation  wliich  has  hitherto  characterized  the 
public  action  of  this  coimtry  in  Church  matters,  if  the  English  laity, 
claiming  as  they  may  do  the  leadership  of  the  two  Archbishops, 
should  fleeolve — not  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  should  be  struck 
out  from  the  Prayer-Book  and  the  eighth  Article,  but  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  put  in  the  mouths  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  of  the 
poor,  and  of  children.  If  the  existing  Parliament  fihould  do  this 
for  the  Church,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  it  will,  much  secret 
tliscontent  will  be  healed,  and  the  Church's  faith  will  gain  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

There  is  nothing  to  deter  a  Parliament  in  which  the  Church  is 
80  powerfully  represented  from  endeavours  to  make  the  Church,  by 
such  prdceasee  as  are  at  command,  a  purer  and  more  satisfying 
CHiurch  for  the  narion  at  large.  Threats  of  disestablishment  or  of 
aecession  need  excite  no  disquietude,  A  moment  when  the  public 
mind  is  thorougldy  interested  in  the  control  and  government  of 
tiie  CI  lurch,  is  not  one  in  which  propoBals  for  cutting  it  loose  from 
ibe  State  are  hkely  to  find  a  favourable  hearing.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  loyal  members  of  the  Church  will  actually 
bring  themselveB  to  take  the  melancholy  step  of  seceding  on 
aceouut  of  any  legislation  which  shall  leave  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land substantially  what  it  is  at  present.  The  lay  power  has 
tmdenialily  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  the  Church  what 
it  is ;  and  what  wise  man  will  push  a  quarrel  to  extremities 
about  the  authority  by  which  a  thing  is  done,  so  long  as  he  finds 
the  tlung  done  to  be  either  good  or  tolerable  1  The  CTiristian 
people  of  this  country,  to  wliom,  amidst  all  the  shakiugs  of 
opinion,  the  Gospel  is  as  precious  as  it  ever  was,  have  the  civil 
legislature  for  their  organ.  They  show  every  disposition  to  treat 
the  clergy  with  respect  and  deference ;  but  they  will  not  aUow  a 
clerical  assembly  to  assume  to  itself  a  Disine  authority  even  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worahip.*  They  are  hkely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  organization  which  promises  to  be  really  helpful 
to  them,  and  they  have  invited  Buggeetions  from  the  Convocations, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  v^ill  not  surrender  themselves  to  tlie 
government  of  the  clergy.  The  mor<»  they  are  led  to  look  into 
the  Bible  and  into  history,  the  deeper  will  be  their  feeling  that  the 
Commonwealth  has  a  Di\dne  calling,  and  that  God  has  wi'ought 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  as  much  through  the  laity  as  through 
the  clergy. 

*  The  history  of  the  reUtioiis  of  the  clericid  CooTocations  to  the  State  m&j  be  fitadied 
is  m  Tery  mstructiTe  wticlo  in  tbo  ctirreiit  number  of  the  Edinburrfh  Review. 
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In  the  Btafeihtorference  which  we  have  any  reason  to  anticipate, ' 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  characters  of  moderation,  reverence  for 
central  Christian  doctrine,  and  HberaUty  towards  opinion.  The 
general  inflnto^e  of  the  State  brings  into  the  sph^jre  of  religion 
the  wholesome  air  of  respect  for  facts  and  for  justice.  It  is  God's 
ordinance  that  some  of  the  most  precious  sentiments  of  human 
life  should  bo  nourislied  by  civil  rather  than  by  reUgious  expe- 
rience. We  are  in  danger  at  this  time  of  being  drivelh  back 
from  Atheism  into  narrow  forms  of  superstitious  and  emotional 
religion;  we  are  in  danger  also  of  being  led  to  indulge  in  that  un- 
christian arrogance  towards  Dissenters  wliich  is  so  terrible  a  snare 
to  a  prosperous  Church.  The  entrance  of  a  stronger  poUtical  element 
into  our  reKgion  may  be  the  Divine  method  of  fortifying  a  CathoUo 
and  tolerant  beUef,  such  as  befits  a  free  Christian  people. 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 
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PEOPLE  live  Burroiinded  ^atk  tliomBelvcR,  and  in  tlicir  own 
atmosphere,  and  feel  at  ease  in  proportion  as  what  is  with- 
i)ni  is  attuned  to  what  is  T^^thin.  The  religions  devotee  still 
graWtates  towards  liis  pew,  tlte  student  towards  his  librarj%  the 
drunkard  towards  Ids  gin-shop.  We  never  feel  sure  of  a  man 
until  we  have  met  him  at  liis  own  fire-side,  clad  in  liis  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers.  If  we  happen  to  have  made  acquaintance 
beforehand  -wdth  the  dreaeing-gown  and  fire-^ide,  we  shall  already 
liavi^T  gone  far  ttjwards  getting  the  measure  of  their  proprietor. 
With  this  backgi'ound  to  relieve  the  figure,  a  brief  examination 
will  reveal  to  vlb  more  than  would  protracted  study  without  it. 
But  were  it  possible  wholly  to  iBolate  a  man  from  all  surroundings, 
he  would  appear — if  he  appeared  at  all — an  ineomprehensible 
nionfltrosity. 

As  "With  the  indi\4dual,  bo  with  thn  community.  If  we  wish  to 
picture  a  people  to  alien  minds,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  eschew 
direct  description  and  analysis,  and  rather  seek  to  indicate  our 
tmbject  by  analogies  fn*m  its  ejieompassment ;  by  suggestion,  and 
subtle  inference.  Othervv-ise,  our  rendering  is  apt  to  apjiear  ciiido 
atod  lifeless ;  for  many  delicate  but  important  shades  of  character, 
too  evanescent  to  be  caught  from  the  H\nng  man,  are  indelibly 
imd  pemianently  impressed  upon  the  four  %valls  between  which  his 
life  is  passed. 

Men  are  a  kind  of  liierogK^liic  writing  hard  to  decipher  ;  but 
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they  translate  themselves  into  their  honses,  and  we  may  read  them 
tliere  at  our  leisure,  without  danger  of  being  influenced  by  the 
sphere  of  human  personality  to  falsify  the  conclusions  of  our  cool 
and  sober  judgment.  A  man  may,  by  virtue  of  his  personal  magne- 
tism, juggle  mo  into  the  beUef  that  his  black  is  white ;  but  a  glance* 
at  his  designs  in  brick  and  mortar,  at  his  pictures  and  paper- 
hangings,  will  go  far  to  set  me  right  again.  As  Emerson  would 
put  it,  liis  cxpenchture  is  him ;  and  he  must  bo  a  shrewd  man 
indeed  who  can  falsify  his  expenditure. 

Now,  all  communities,  from  families  to  nations,  have  each  their 
distinctive  flavour,  insomuch  that  a  Bostonian,  or  a  Cockney,  can 
be  identified  almost  as  readily  as  if  he  were  coloured  blue  or 
green.  In  logical  correspondence  with  this  truth  is  the  fact  that 
the  material  London  or  Boston  from  which  they  come  has  recog- 
nisable peculiarities,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  cities;  tho 
streets  and  houses  arc  so  built  and  laid  out  that  they  occupy  a 
separate  and  particular  place  in  the  memory.  To  the  \'ulgarmind 
the  word  city  conveys  the  idea  of  streets  and  houses,  and  nothing- 
more ;  or  at  best  (if  they  have  read  Blackstone),  of  a  town  which, 
has  or  had  something  to  do  with  a  bishop.  Strictly  speakings 
however,  those  walls  and  pavements  are  but  the  incarnation  of  the 
true  city,  which  j)rimarily  inheres  in  the  brains  and  wills  of  the 
citizens.  Thoir  expenditure  being  them,  and  the  city  being  un- 
questionably their  expenditure,  it  follows  that  the  city,  as  a  whole, 
is  an  exposition  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  temper  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Whatever  discrepancies  exist  are  due  solely  to  the  limita- 
tions of  mail's  control  over  matter.  Swedenborg,  a  profounder 
and  broader  seer  than  either  Emerson  or  Blackstone,  touches  the 
core  of  the  question  when  he  says  that  cities  represent  doctrines. 

Flesh  and  blood  being  thus  related  to  stone  and  mortar,  the 
delineator  of  the  latter  must  become  to  some  extent  the  portrayer 
of  the  former — a  circumstance  in  no  small  degree  to  his  advantage* 
For,  let  him  describe  what  he  will — a  paving-stone  or  a  door-knob,, 
a  window-blind  or  a  church-steeple — he  can  always  rebut  the 
charge  of  triviality  by  admonishing  the  critic  of  a  hidden  symbolism 
contained  in  the  passage,  the  vital  significance  of  which  o|ily 
ignorance  or  levity  could  overlook.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  he  happen  upon  some  bit  of  personal  gossip,  some 
himian  characteristic,  humorous  or  pathetic,  let  him  admit  it  with- 
out  fear  of  inconsistency :  it  is  but  a  more  direct  and  imdisguised 
method  of  painting  a  Dutch  interior,  or  of  giving  rehef  andsohdity 
to  liis  sketcli  of  yonder  picturesque  old  castle-turret.  There  is  no 
arguing  with  such  a  person ;  he  is  as  infallible  as  the  Pope;  but, 
unUke  the  Pope,  his  infallibility  is  a  comfort  to  him,  and  productive 
of  both  profit  and  amusement. 

In  these  days  of  the  ballot,  and  of  imiversal  suffrage,  some 
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CDthuraastic  elector  may  object,  that  the  true  representatives  of  a 

people's  doctrines  are,  not  tlie  cities  they  live  in,  but  the  gentlemen 

^they  return  to  Congress  or  to  Parliament ;  and  that^  conseqneatly, 

^a  detailed  analysis  of  these  gentlemen's  character  and  personal 

-appearance  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  moral  and  material 

<^imate  of  the  towns  wliich  they  represent.     Fifth  Avenue — or 

TMayfair,  as  tlie  case  might  be — would  be  discoverable  in   the 

irepreeentative's   high  arched  nose;    Wall    Street,  or  Lombard 

Street,  in  the  calculating  glance  of  his  sharji  eyes ;  Five  Pointn, 

or  Seven  Dials,  in  the  ungainly  shape  of  his  mouth  and  feet.    His 

intellectual  and  affect iona!  nature  would  be  a  coinpendium  of  his 

electors',  no  less  than  hia  pohtical  opinions  and  prejudices.     And 

^e  biography  of  the  man  would  be  a  symbolic  historj'-  of  tho 

<ity. 

The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one,  but  action  upon  it  would  at 

present  be  premature.     Every  man  is   a   microcoBm,  hut  some 

advance  must  be  made  in  uniformity  of  condition  and  ophiion,  and 

in  consistency  of   belief,  before  it  would  he  possible   for   luni, 

Tiumanly  speaking,   to   become    a   micropolis,     Ilis  incongruitiea 

^ould  kill  him,  in  real  life  ;  even  the  creations  of  modern  fiction 

«ould  scarcely  fulfil  the  exigences  of    the  position.     Moreover, 

^granting  our  micropolis,  there  is  still  a  heavy  deficiency  to  be 

Tnade   up   in  our    capacities  for   analysing  liim.      Though    our 

^fiight  may  be  keen  enough  to  dislinguish  tlie  business  quarters 

fjf  liis  town  from  the  aristocratic  or  plebeian  ones,  as  portrayed  in 

Tiis  features;  yet,  when  we  descended  to  the  minutia?.  upon  which 

the  general  effect  in  so  great  measure  depends,  we  should  be  apt 

^to  find  ourselves  at  fault.     Where,  for  instance,  should  we  find 

recorded  the  order  of   arcliitecture  of   the  city  hall?    or   how 

•idetermine  whether  the  streets  were  stone-paved  or  macadamised  ? 

But   Bcience,   and  the  enhghtenment  of  the  masses,   can   work 

Tniracles  j  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  question  its  ultimate  mastery  of 

triflea  nuch  as  these.      Meanwhile,  however,  wo  are  fain  to  con- 

tintie  our  lucubrations  under  the  first-mentioned  system. 


m 


It  would  be  of  convenience  to  mo  could  I  declare  at  tlie  outset 
what  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Dresden  streets  and  houses 
are:  whether  the  streets  were  all  narrow,  dark,  and  de^Tous ;  or 
broad^  straight,  and  open ;  whether  the  houses  were  invariably 
gabled,  quaLot,  and  crooked;  or  erect,  fair-proportioned,  and 
BpaciouB :  whether  the  city  were  one  of  magnificent  distances,  or 
contracted  within  the  limits  of  a  bow-shot.  Unfortuoately  any  such 
definite  generalities  are  out  of  place  in  speaking  of  Dresden.  Its 
only  distinctive  characteristics,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are 
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ite  ubiqiiitnus  evil  odour  and  its  omnipresent  dirty  plaster.  For 
the  rest,  what  it  asRorta  in  one  quarter  it  contradicts  in  another, 
and  hardly  allows?  ub  finally  to  make  up  our  mind  to  either  con- 
dernnatiiin  or  approval. 

There  is  one  thoroughfare  which^  under  five  different  names, 
travcfBef*  the  city  from  north  to  south,  as  a  diaaieter  its  circle. 
This  ficklenesB  in  the  matter  of  names  becomes  less  surprising' 
when  we  consider  that  the  street  has  been  several  ceaturiea  g-row- 
ing,  and  that  its  course  takes  it  through  nearly  every  phase  of  life 
wliich  the  city  affords^  excepting  only  the  lowest.  Traversing  its 
two  or  three  miles  of  length  from  end  to  end,  wc  shall  make  as 
thorough  an  acquaintance  with  th6  genius  of  Dresden  streets  as 
it  suits  our  purposes  to  do.  If  once  or  twice  we  make  a  short  incur- 
sion to  the  right  or  left,  it  will  only  be  for  the  end  of  recreation. 

It  bogins — ^locally  if  not  chronologically  speaking — in  the  Neu- 
fit^dt,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe^  being  kno\vn  there  as  the 
Haupt  Strasse,  Considered  in  itself,  this  Haupt  Strasso  is  the 
finecst  street  in  Dresden,  It  is  sixty  yards  or  more  in  width,  and 
nenrly  a  mile  long ;  down  its  centre  runs  a  broad  walk  bordered 
wdth  trees ;  on  either  side  is  a  carriage-way  and  sidewalks.  But  the 
street  dwaifs  the  houses,  which  are  here  quite  low  and  meai)-,  and 
shops  into  the  bargain.  Shops  and,  still  more,  shop-signs,  however 
intrinsically  attractive  and  brilliant,  are  not  consonant  vnih  arohi- 
t43ctural  dignity  ;  and  these  Saxon  shop-siguB,  with  their  imposgible 
names  and  grotesque  announcements,  would  turn  a  street  of  Par- 
thenons  to  ridicide.  The  Haupt  Strasse  merges  at  either  extremity 
into  an  open  place  or  square,  that  towards  the  north-west  presided 
over  by  the  new  Albert-Theater,  while  the  south-western  one  is 
forced  to  be  content  with  that  foolish  old  Augustus,  suniamcd  the 
Strong — bare-headed,  bare-armed,  bare-legged,  and  astride  of  an 
incredible  steed  which  squats  on  its  hind  legs^  and  paws  the  air 
\Wth  its  fore-feet  hke  a  gigantic  kangaroo.  Standing  in  the 
shadow  of  this  worthy,  we  see  the  street  pass  on  over  the  ancient 
bridge  to  the  Altstadt ;  on  our  left,  across  the  market-place,  is  the 
hospitable  door  of  our  old  friend  Werthmanns  beer-saloon,  wdiile 
nearly  in  front  of  us  lies  t!ie  l>Iaek  guard-house,  like  a  sullen  mastiff; 
stacked  arms  glitter  before  the  entrance,  and  the  sentry  paces 
liis  short  beat  to  and  fro,  on  the  l<iok-out  for  officers  and  royal 
carriages. 

If  the  street  dwarfs  its  houses,  it  pushes  its  sidewalks  out  of 
Kight.  Dresden  is  sorne times  said  to  bear  a  distant  resemblance 
to  Florence ;  and,  hearing  this,  the  Dresdenors  perhaps  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  disponse  with  al!  invidious  distinctions 
between  road  and  footway.  But  they  proceeded  upon  a  mistaken 
piineiple  in  so  dt>ing;  for  wheveas  in  Florence  the  streets  are  all 
sidewalk,  in  Dresden  the  sidewalks  are  all  street,  or  nearly  so. 
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'jL^  M  ie  houses  edge  forward  their  broad  stone  toes  towards  the  curb, 
a  ^»"^d  often  quite  overstep  it ;  or,  if  otherwise,  the  path  is  mounded 
it^^zj  to  such  a  ticklish  height^  that  wallmig  upon  it  becomes  pre- 
*c^3fc-rionR.  In  stime  districts,  the  matter  is  compromieod  by  putting 
tk^  <J  sidewalk  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  where  it  ekes  out  a  slender 
nsi^digtenee,   forming,   on    ramy   days,   the   bed    of   an  unsavoury 


ile  torrent  which  bears  away  in  its  current  such   domestic 
pcrfluities  as  the    adjoining    houses    find  it  inconvenient  to 

Tliis,   however,   more   accurately   describes    the    condition   of 

ttra.  ings  ten  years  ago.     An  improvement-spasm  has  seized  Dresden 

(►  :^^  late^  and  sidewalks  have  began  to  broaden  here  and  there,  and 

Isfc^^^ra  have  been  made  as  to  the  conditions  imder  which  they  are 

X^z^     be  used,   which  are   ri^dly   enforced  by  the  police.      It  is 

oTc^servable,  nevertheless,  that  although  sidewallvs  arc  coming  into 

&::»cnstence,  the  Drcsdeners  either  do  not  know  how  to  use  them,  or 

J.^rz»  not  much  care  to  do  so;  they  prefer  the  pavement.     They 

&*-:MEy  on  to  the  sidewalk  in  an  incidental  sort  of  way,  but  do  not 

S.  mi^d  themselves  at  home  there,  and  soon  return  to  the  gutter.     To 

ifc-     foreign  mind  a  sidewalk  is  desirable  not  so  much  on  account  of 

i^fc^  utility  as  because  it  assists,  like  a  decent  hat  and  coat,  in  the 

I>  ^reservation  of  a  certain  self-respect  and  dignity.    As  men,  wc 

ill  to  separate  ourselves  as  far  as  we  may  from  the  chaos  of  the 

adway,  w^here  we  are  on  no  better  a  footing  than  the  dogs,  horses, 

€3ajgant-women,  and  otlier  draught  animals.     Sidewalks  are,  in 

t^x^r  view*  tlie   etiquette — the  courtesy  of  streets;   as  significant 

tl^cre  as  tasteful   upliolstery   in   a    drawing-room.      The    Saxon, 

Ixcuwc-^'er,  either  has  a  soul  above  such  considerations,  ur,  slmll  we 

T  /  alien  to  them* 

Bo  it  said,  meanwhile,  that  the  streets  are  kept  from  dirt  to  an 

Xtent  that  would  astonish  a  Cockney,  or  even  a  New  Yorker. 

*  lis  is  partly  due,  of  course,  to  the  circumstance  that  there  is 

^comparatively  httle  traffic  in  the  city,  and  the  dirt  never  has  a  fair 

*A\Dw  as  against  the  cleansers.     Possibly,  since  every  case  has  two 

"aides,  soraetliing  might  be  said  in  defence  of  streets  wliich  have 

^  strung  tendency  to  get  clirty.     A  street  without  thrt  is  like  a 

^nati  ^^-itliout  blood — pallid,  forlorn,  and  lacking  vigoiu-.     Nobody, 

let  lis  hope^  likes  unclean  streets ;  but  perhaps  some  people  have  a 

^cret  partiality   for   stri:*ets   which    dt'iuand   incessant   toil   and 

«tniggle  to  ke<*p  them  pure,  and  thereby  prove  their  possession  of 

*-iiergctjc  life  and  powerful  vitality.     No  dead  streets  should  be 

•Jloweil  in  tliis  busy  world;  when  they  cease  to  be   thronged^ 

Uicy  cease  to  liavo  an  excuse  for  being  at  alL     The  same  is  true 

"fhooRea,  of  which  many  in  Dresden  are  lifeless  shells,  or  nearly 

*^.    They  look   hke   empty,  ugly,   overgrown  hotels;  no  human 

liftJ  and  bustle  informs  them.     They  would  seem  to  have  been 
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born  insignificant,  and  eiibsequently,  for  no  Bufficiont  reason,  to 
liave  expanded  into  gawky  giantship.  In  this  respect  they  might 
be  compared  with  the  Saxon  people,  who  possess  no  qualities  to 
warrant  their  rising  above  pigmydom,  but  whom  an  ironic  freak 
of  destiny  has  uplifted  to  a  foremost  place  among  nations.  They 
should  be  taken  down  and  reconstructed  upon  a  smaller  and  more 
economic  scale. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  I  wish  to  remark  that  there  is 
something  pecuUar  about  Dresden  cleanliness — I  had  almost  said, 
something  horrible ;  for  though  streets,  entrance-halls,  and  stair- 
ways are  washed,  brushed,  and  put  in  order  with  as  much  careful 
regularity  as  if  they  were  race-horses,  they  are  not  the  less 
pervaded  by  a  strange  and  most  imwelcome  odour,  which  nothing 
will  eradicate.  It  arouses  the  darkest  suspicions,  though  every 
ocular  appearance  be  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  However 
spotless  the  outside  may  seem  to  the  eye,  the  nose  is  not  to  be 
beguiled ;  there  must  be  impurity  somewhere.  And  surely  there 
is  something  horrible  about  a  thing  that  looks  clean  and  yet 
smells  badly.  What  pleases  'the  sight  is  the  more  bound  to  gratify 
the  nostrils.     Noblesse  oblige. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  circumstance,  is  to  be  taken  another, 
the  explanation  of  which  wiU,  I  think,  solve  the  whole  mystery.  If 
we  pass  from  the  clean  exterior  of  a  Saxon's  house  to  its  interior, 
we  shall  find  his  drawing-room  somewhat  less  immaculate  than  his 
passage,  his  dining-room  than  liis  drawing-room,  his  bed-chamber 
than  his  dining-room;  while  he  liimRolf  is  by  far  the  least  immaculate 
of  all,  tried  whether  by  nose  or  eye — there  is  no  wliited  sepulchre 
about  him,  at  all  events.  An  exil  odour  is  something  which  only 
inward  cleanliness,  working  outward,  can  remove.  Men  are  more 
apt  to  desire  that  their  emanations,  their  works,  their  expressed  and 
embodied  thoughts,  should  appear  pure,  than  that  tlieir  proper  selves 
should  be  so.  Their  surroundings,  they  argue,  are  more  seen  than 
they ;  and  it  is  their  continual  delusion  that  though  their  actions, 
having  once  been  acted,  are  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  yet  it  is 
always  easy  to  hide  themselves.  The  Saxon,  consequently,  dili- 
gently expends  his  lustrative  energies  upon  his  street  and  stairway, 
but  never  thinks  of  washing  his  own  sliirt.  Of  the  omnipresent  evil 
odour  he  is  never  conscious,  but  it  is  the  very  essence  and  betrayal 
of  tlie  whole  matter.  Dogs  are  more  sagacious ;  do  not  trust  to 
ocular  appearances ;  the  cloven  foot  of  the  devil  would  not  move 
them ;  but  let  them  once  get  to  leeward  of  him,  and  he  stands  con- 
victed in  a  moment.  He,  in  his  innocence,  would  probably  be  at 
far  greater  pains  to  cover  those  awkward  hoofs  of  his  than  to  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  wind.  But  it  is  by  oversights  such  as 
this  that  so  many  honest  people  get  into  trouble. 
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The  ancient  bridge  which  joins  Hanpt  Strasse  to  the  SchloBS- 

Piatz  13  the  only  respectahk  piece  of  arcliitechire  in  Dresden.    But 
it  fieems  nearly  impossible  to  make  an  np^ly  bridge.   Its  necessity  is 
to  produce  an  impression  of  combined  lightness  and  power — of  one 
kind  of  strength  overcorning   another — wliieh  is  the  essence  of 
vitaUty.     It  reciuires  genius  to  erect  an  edifice  which  shall  appear 
other  than  dead,  but  to  build  a  Ufeless  bridge  would  need  almost 
a«  much  talent  pervei'ted,     5Ian  has  seldom  made  an}i:hing  so 
flattering  at  once  to  the  eye  and  to  the  self-esteem  of  his  kind. 
For  bridges  are  fascinating  not  only  at  a  distance ;  it  is  a  triumph 
even  greater  to  stand  upon  them  and  watch  the  baffled  current  fret 
vainly  below,  slipping  helpless  past  the  sturdy  feet  of  the  piers,  and 
hurrying  in  confusion  away  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  arches. 
Here  is  a  direct  and  palpable  victory  gained  over  Nature,  less  exlii- 
larating,  no  doubt,  than  a  ship^s,  but  more  assured.    As  we  saunter 
across  the  pavement,  firm  in  mid-air,  we  mentally  exult  in  our  easy 
superiority  to  the  discomfort  and  peril  from  which  we  are  pro- 
tected.    In  every  step  we  feel  the  wliole  pride  of  the  builders  in 
tJieir  accomplished  work.     Beholding  the  swirHng  charge  of  the 
river  do^m  upon  us,  we  half-consciouHly  identify  ourselves  with  the 
massive  masonry,  and  share  its  defiance  of  the  onset. 

Yet  it  behoves  our  pride  not  to  overween  too  far,  since  the  im- 
mortal river  must  in  the  end  overoonie  its  stubborn  old  adversary. 
Indeed,  one   pier  ah-eady  euccumbeti,  in   days  gone  by,  to  the 
^nific  down-rush  of  a  spring  flood,  armed  'ivith  huge  battering- 
rams  of  ice,     I  have  m}'i5^elf  often  watched  great  ice-slabs  come 
sweeping  on  and  dash   harshnspliutering  against  the  buttresses, 
^nd  pile  themselves  suddenly  up  on  one  another's  hoary  shoulders, 
^«  if  to   scale   the    angry    ramparts.        But,    though    seeing,    I 
oonld  never  feel  the  shock,  or  fancy  the  bridge  endangered.     In 
great  frediets,  however,  when  tho  river  boils  upwards  to  the  key- 
Btoiio  and  higher,  the  push  must  bo  like  that  of  a  giant's  hand. 
The  arches  are  narrow,  so  that  the  stout  piers   seem  to  have 
pressed  close  to  one  another  for  mutual  support ;  they  stand  foot 
to  foot  and  shoulder  to  shoulder,   close   embattled  against  their 
iaterminable  foe.      It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  successful  contest 
fyf  hundreds  of  years  must  issue  in  ultimate  defeat.     It  will  be 
broken,  one  day — tliat  rigid  phalanx  ;   first  one  and  then  another 
ancient  warrior  will  crumble  away,  conquered  but  not  subdued, 
ttudtlieir  stony  remains  will  stand,  for  centuries  longer,  in  the  river 
bed  where  they  fought ;  and  a  future  age  will  dig  up  their  foun- 
dation-piles, and  out  of  them  build  a  theory  of  a  city  which  lay  on 
the  river  banks  some  time  in  the  preluatoric  past. 
The  bridge  is  not  a  wide  one,  but  the  summita  of  the  outstand- 
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ing  piers  are  fumished  vnih  a  semicircle  of  stone  bench^  wliicli 
makes  them  look  particularly  comfortable  ou  miAsummer  after- 
noonB.  Were  Dresden  Florence  indeed,  these  recesses  would  be 
spread  two-deep  with  lazy  lazzaroni  all  day  long.  But  somehow  or 
other(though  heaven  knows  there  is  little  enough  briskness  or  wide- 
awakeness  in  them )» Saxons  never  Ue  about  in  picturesque  attitudee, 
with  their  hatr-brinis  drawn  over  tlieir  eyes.  Saxons  cannot  be 
picturesque,  and  would  only  dislocate  their  joints  if  they  tried  to 
be  so.  To  be  picturesque  requires  an  unconscious  harmony  of 
nature,  and  disregard  of  the  nilee  of  vulgar  conventionalism,  or^ 
better  still,  ignorance  of  them.  But  vulgar  conventionalism  is  our 
Saxon  hero's  best  \drtue ;  when  he  abandons  it  he  becomes,  not 
picturesque,  but  brutal.  However,  tired  and  shabby  people  do 
Boraetimes  sit  down  on  these  stone  benches,  with  due  heed  to  the 
police  regulations  ;  so  let  us  not  be  ungratefuL 

The  law  of  keep-to-the-right,  w4uch  is  strictly  enforced  ou  this 
bridge,  throws  light  on  some  of  the  traits  both  of  the  Government 
and  the  governed.  The  scheme  works  admiriibly  ;  there  is  never  any 
jostling  or  hindrance;  we  roll  along  with  our  backs  all  turned  to 
one  another,  and  entirely  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  self- 
guidance*  But  we  pay  the  penalty  of  this  sweet  immunity  as 
soon  as  we  get  bi*yonJ  the  law's  jurir^diction.  We  are  run  into  sc» 
constantly  that  it  seems  asthougli  the  world  had  conspired  against 
us.  Everybody  appears  bent  upon  button-hole-ing  us  on  parti- 
cular business.  If  there  be  a  moderate  crowd  in  the  streets,  no 
amount  of  agility  in  dodging  will  enable  us  to  get  on  fast ;  either 
we  mxmi  shoulder  do%vn  eveiyono  we  meet,  or  else  resign  ourselves 
to  a  mile  and  a  liaU'  per  hour.  It  is  useless  to  blame  the  Saxons 
for  this — they  caimot  help  it.  They  arc  so  accustomed  to  walking 
through  life  with  the  policeman's  hand  on  their  coat-coUar,  that 
w^hen  liis  grasp  is  relaxed  they  stray  without  helm  or  compass, 
and  eoidd  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  devil,  if  he  happened 
to  be  in  their  path.  A  fairer  mark  for  criticism  is  their  lack  of  that 
American  or  English  sense  of  humour  which  alone  can  compensate 
for  the  annoyance  of  such  encountr^rs*  To  be  easily  put  out  or 
insulted,  cannot  be  said  to  prove  a  lofty  magnanimity-  How  wc 
like  men  who  can  be  amused  where  most  people  would  get  in  a 
passion  1  Such  men  are  stuut'-souled  and  sell-respectinl ;  but  thin 
patiences  proclaim  meagre  natures.  And  a  Saxon  crowd  is  deficient 
not  in  temper  only.  There  is  in  the  world  none  to  which  I  wouhl 
less  \\Tllingly  tnist  a  lady.  As  I  have  before  had  occasion  to 
point  out,  the  Saxons  are  a  strictly  logical  people ;  they  havt> 
BulHcient  iuteUigenee  to  understand  that  woman  is  the  weaker 
vessel ;  and  if  she  be  unprotected^  the  syllogism  is  complete  ;  over 
she  goes  into  the  gutter,  and  let  her  thank  her  stai-s  if  no  worst? 
befall  her. 
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At  night  the  bridge  ia  lit  with  a  double  row  of  lamps ;  and^  sceu 
from  a  distance,  the  dark  arches  vanisli,  aad  the  fire-points  Boem 

[  sinmg  upon  a  thread,  and  Buspended  high  over  tho  river,  which 
lovingly  repeats  them.  Reflected  in  water,  fire  enriches  both  its 
mirror  and  itself — like  truth  discerned  in  the  sliadowy  bosom  of 
allegorj'.  But  the  Saxons  are  thrifty  souls,  who  do  not  beheve  in 
letting  their  hghts  shine  before  men,  after  the  hour  when  sober 
citizens  should  be  a-bed.  Accordingly,  one  half  of  them  are 
extinguished  by  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  reniaiiider  two  or  three 
hours  later.     There  is  nothing  more  strongly  suggestive  of  in- 

t  corrigible  death  than  a  street-Limp  put  out  before  dayUght,  It  is 
the  more  forlorn  because  it  liad  been  so  cheerfuL  No  belated 
traveller  needs  other  eonipanions,  if  lie  be  provided  with  an 
occasional  lamp  along  his  way.  It  f  \iines  and  waver*?,  and  has  in 
it  the  marvellous  sun-bom  quahty  of  positive  Ufe  ;  it  warms  and 
bumsy  like  lus  own  household  fire,  and  is  thus  a  link  between  his 

lliomo  and  him ;  it  brings  memories  of  genial  hours,  and  doubly 

tlighta  his  way.  The  most  natui*al  god  of  fallen  man  was  Fire ; 
Ka  was  an  ardent,  and  withal  a  poetic  and  refined  rehgion, 
Perhaps  we  should  be  no  worse  off  were  there  more  men,  now-a- 
daysi  simple  and  reverent  enough  to  reinstate  his  worship.  They 
would  possibly  be  no  further  from  tlio  ultimate  truth  tlian  were 
tbey  to  evolve  God  from  philosophical  mud-pies  and  Chaos* 


IV. 

laving  croBsod  the  bridge,  and  walked  tho  length  of  a  melan- 
choly Droschkey-stand,  we  reach  the  Georgen  Thor — the  triple 
iirchway,  beneath  which  entrance  is  made  into  Dresden  proper— 
which  is  the  very  nucleus  of  quaint  ontiquarian  interest.  Let  us 
therefore  pause  a  moment  to  adrnhe,  before  proceedmg  further. 

That  the  archway  is  not  ornamental  mui^t  bo  admitted,  but  its 
l*ftrent  was  Necessity,  not  Art.  The  way  of  it  was  this : — Once 
upon  a  time,  bnt  for  no  good  reason  that  I  ever  heard,  a  Royal 
I'ulftoo  was  born  into  the  world,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  in 
Dresden.  A  more  awtvvard,  flat-faced,  shapeless,  insufferable  barn 
of  a  Royal  Palace  was  never  before  smeared  with  yellow  plaster. 
Neverthek*s8,  like  other  iM  weeds,  it  grew  apace,  and,  before  long, 
Jud  sprawled  itself  over  a  good  part  of  the  city ;  but  as  there 
happened  to  be  plenty  of  ivaste  land  thereabouts,  which  people 
thought  might  bo  covered  with  one  kind  of  rubbish  as  well  as 
with  another,  nothing  was  said,  and  tlie  Royal  Palace  went  on 
growing  bigger  and  ugher  every  day.  At  length,  however,  it 
begai:i  to  approach  the  main  thorouglifare  of  the  city,  and  actually 
seemed  to  threaten  interference  with  the  popidar  freedom  of 
tmffic.     Now,  indeed,  the  wiseacres  began  to  shake  their  heads. 
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and  whisper  to  one  another  that  they  should  have  fenced  the 
Royal  Palace  in  while  it  was  yet  yoimg,  and  have  obliged  it  to 
agree  never  to  exceed  reasonable  bounds,  and  on  no  account  to 
interfere  with  the  lawful  pubUc  freedom.  But,  alasl  their  wisdom 
came  too  late ;  for  what  was  their  consternation,  on  waking  up 
one  morning,  at  finding  that  this  ugly,  good-for-notliing,  bare- 
faced Royal  Palace  had  grown  clear  across  their  main  thorough- 
fare, and  then,  to  prevent  its  flank  from  being  turned,  it  had 
scrambled  hastily  down  a  side  street,  and  made  fast  its  further 
end  to  a  great  sulky  block  of  a  building,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
oflF!  All  direct  access  to  the  market-place  was  thus  obstructed, 
and  the  city  lay  prone  beneath  the  foot  of  this  intolerable  Royal 
Palace.  And  so,  doubtless,  would  it  have  remained  to  the  present, 
day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fairy  godmother.  Necessity.  That  re- 
doubtable old  personage,  who  has  the  valuable  quaUty  of  always 
being  on  hand  when  she  is  wanted,  was  not  long  in  making  her 
appearance ;  and,  seeing  how  matters  lay,  with  her  customary 
readiness  of  resource,  she  thrust  three  of  her  long  fingers  directly 
through  the  body  of  the  Royal  Palace,  thereby  opening  a  way  for 
the  people  to  run  to  and  fro  as  before.  So  the  people  exulted, 
freedom  of  traffic  was  restored,  and  the  lubberly  Palace  was 
obUged  to  put  the  best  possible  face  upon  its  discomfiture.  This 
it  literally  accomplished  by  setting  the  royal  coat-of-arms  over 
the  tunnel,  by  declaring  that  it  had  itself  caused  the  tunnel  to  be 
made  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  by  christening  it  "  George's 
Gate;"  though  why  not  **  Limited-Monarchy  Gate,"  or  even 
**  Conservative-RepubUcan  Gate,"  I  never  was  able  to  discover. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  Royal  Palace  never  grew  any  more  after 
that  deadly  thrust  given  it  by  Necessity ;  nay,  there  are  those 
who  maintain  that  it  is  beginning  to  dwandle  away,  and  who 
cherish  hopes  of  finally  getting  rid  of  it  altogether.  Meanwhile, 
however,  this  is  the  end  of  the  stoiy ;  and  the  moral  is  in  the 
story  itself. 

Like  many  seeming  misfortunes,  this  triple  tunnel  is  of  more 
service  to  Dresden  than  an  unobstructed  roadway  would  have 
been :  it  is  so  delightfully  grotesque,  mediaeval,  and  mysterious. 
Its  low-browed  arches,  as  our  imagination  peeps  beneath  them, 
lend  the  city  beyond  a  peculiar  flavour  of  romance.  Passing 
through  the  dusky  groined  passage-wmy,  we  seem  to  enter  an 
interior  world ;  we  bid  farewell  to  the  upper  life,  and  greet  the 
narrow  strip  of  sky,  wliich  shows  between  tlie  high-shouldered 
roofs  of  the  antique  houses,  as  the  first  glimpse  of  a  firmament 
hitherto  unknown.  That  ideal  Gennan  life — foreshadowed  in 
nui-seiy  songs  and  storj^-books — is  now  on  the  point  of  realisa- 
tion; wo  keep  our  eyes  open,  half  expecting  to  encounter  a 
gnome  or  a  good-natured  giant  at  every  step  ;  and  are  not  a  little 
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indignant  at  meeting  so  many  people  with  every-daj^  dresses  on. 
We  make  the  most  out  of  the  old-fashioned  black  and  jellow 
imiforms  of  the  Royal  messengers^  the  scanty  petticoats  of  the 
baa'-lcggcd  peasant  girls,  and  the  8piked  hehnets  of  the  soldien*. 
We  rtgoieo  in  the  narrow  gloom  of  the  by-ways,  in  the  gabled 
imcTeimefia  of  the  houses,  in  the  fajitastic  enchantment  of  the 
ahop-winddwa.  And  by  the  time  we  have  traversed  Schlos8- 
Strasse  and  reached  the  Alt-Markt,  we  are  ready  to  pronomico 
Dresden  the  genuine  German  Eldorado. 

Here,  however*  the  real  old  city  comes  to  an  end,  and  disenchant- 
meiit  grows  upon  us  at  every  fresh  step  ;  until,  having  wandered 
ihwii  See  Strasse  and  Pmger  Strasee,  and,  from  the  verge  of  the 
^  uy,  cast  a  glance  at  the  brand-new  block  of  sandstone 
B  on  the  further  side,  which  front  the  Reich  Strasse  and  the 
Biamark  Platz,  we  diccover  that  the  romantic  charm  wrought 
iipoa  us  by  the  mystenuus  ohl  archway  has  quite  worn  off,  and, 
akfil  is  never  to  be  conjured  back  again.  Once  more  we  reiterate 
itr-would  that  mankind  knew  where  to  stop  !  Dresden,  with  all 
its  faalte,  might  at  least  have  remained  Dresden ;  but  these 
monstrous  outgrowths  throw  contempt  not  only  upon  the  quaint 
rimplicity  of  the  origuial  town,  but  stiU  more  upon  themselves  for 
pM^nding  to  belong  to  it. 

Let  us  aaunter  back  to  the  Alt>-Markt,  which  is  fidl   of  iniggesr* 
tiona.    On  our  way  wc  may  observe,  at  the  entrance  of  rac«re  than 
one  street,  a  bit  of  board  nailed  to  a  stick,  Ijeaiing  the  annouuce- 
mcnt,  **  Strasse  Gesporrt."     Let  no   nulu  hoof  approach,  nr»  wheel 
iii^aJe.    The  poor  street  is  diseased,  and  the  surgeons  are  at  work 
npon  it*     This  wamiiig-cjff  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  for- 
I'idJeu  spot ;  iV^r  the  fii*st  time  we  feel  impelled  to  make  it  a  visiU 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fascination  attaching  to  empty-house 
lot!»  so  soon   as  they  are   boarded   up  preparatory  to  beginning 
Wtling.    I  know  no  place  of  public  entertamment  more  sedulously 
visited.     The  moment  the  screen  is  well  iip»  each  knot-hole  and 
crw^k  becomes  a   prize   to   be   eeliemed   and   fought  for.     Staid 
citizens,  anxitms  bujsmtss  men,  hkue  men  of  the  world,  will  pause 
for  Imlf  an  hour,  eagerly  scmtiniBing  a  bed  of  slaked  lime,  a  pile 
of  bricks  mider  a  shed,  a  couple  of  thrty  ladders  leaning  against  a 
maze  of  scaflblding,  half-ii-duzeu   old  wlRelbinrows,  and  as  many 
workmen  leisurely  building  a  house  vnth.  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
i»f  beer  each.     The  fairest  cori/phiks  of  a  ballet  woidd  bo  vain 
half  the  attention  which  these  fellows  receive.     The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  perverse  instinct  to  see  what  is 
not  meant  to  be  seen ;  it  is  traceable  likewise  to  that  imivei'sal 
uitcreet  in  the  process   of   creation,   which  is   among  the   most 
pregnant  and  significant  traits  of  humanity.      Who  would   not 
TtHxtT  witness  a  house  being  built,  or  a  book  being  wTitten,  than 
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Boe  either  completed?     And  when  the  process  may  be  viewed i 
tliroiigJi  BUTTeptitious  knot'-holes^  it  is  enongh  to  captivate  a  Stoic! 

*^  Sira«fle  Gt^spcrrt  '*  ie  all  too  familiar  to  Dre^deners.  The  city  ^ 
ifr  for  ever  undergoing  discmbowt-'lnient ;  some  part  of  her  internal 
economy  is  clironically  out  of  kelter.  It  is  the  curse  of  Dresden 
that  she  is  founded  upon  a  rock  :  she  Kes  in  a  granite  basin,  and 
can  never  get  rid  of  her  iniquities.  So  imbued  in  her  eoil  Tvith 
impurity,  the  hero  of  the  Augean  stables  himself  would  be  baffled  by 
it.  Bad  as  is  the  disease,  however,  the  remedies  do  but  complicate 
it  The  Dresdeners  appear  to  have  an  actual  mania  for  hacking 
at  their  mother's  entrails,  but  their  unnatural  conduct  inflicts  its 
own  penalty.  Her  disease  is  contagious ;  not  earth  only  is  thrown 
up  out  of  these  trenches,  but  fever  and  smaU-pox  likewise  ; 
whereof  many  die  each  year,  the  rich  scarcely  less  often  than  the 
poor*  I  mention  this  because  I  believe  it  to  be  httle  known^  The 
authorities,  who  are  vn^e  in  their  generation,  so  manage  their 
reports  that  even  the  dying  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to 
bcHeve  there  is  really  anything  the  matter  with  them.  The  only 
mehorator,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  is  the  fierce  north  vdnd 
wliich  at  certain  seasons,  as  if  out  of  all  patience  witli  the  foul 
atmosphere,  sweeps  madly  through  the  city,  bringing  down  tiles 
and  chimneys,  wrenching  ufi*  wmdows,  blowing  away  people^s 
h^its,  upsetting  boats  on  the  river  and  omnibuses  on  the  bridge. 
Perliaps  a  desire  to  get  through  vrith  its  job  as  qidckly  as 
possible  adds  iiopetus  to  the  blast.  But  the  fallacy  that  Dresden 
is  a  healthy  residence  nmst  bo  exploded.  In  addition  to  its 
feverish  soil,  it  possesses  one  of  the  most  trj^ig  chmates  in  the 
world.  They  say  the  climate  used  formerly  to  be  better ;  which 
is  certainly  more  credible  than  that  it  was  ever  worse. 


A   little  way  down   one  of    the   most  unsavoxny  sidc-fitreets  f 
stands  a  pump,  from  which,  oddly  enough,  is  obtained  the  best 
water  m  the  city.     To  be  sure,  that  is  not  sajdng  much;  for  the 
best  water  is  quite  undruikable,  and  cannot  be  used,  even  for  wash- 
ing purposes,  until  after  it  has  been  boiled.     The  pump  is  made  J 
of  iron,  with  onmmental  moiddings,  has  a  long  curved  tail,  well  ■ 
polished  by  tlie  friction  of  many  hands,  and  a  straight  nose,  with  a 
single  ndstril  underneath  ;  so  that  the  stream  does  not  issue  forth  in 
a  sparkhng  arch,  after  the  graceful  old  fashion,  but  gushes  straight  ^ 
down  at  riglit  angles — probably  a  more  convenient  arrangement. 
Although  the  pump  itself  may  nc^t  be  up  to   our  ideal  in  Faj«r<!,j 
the  grtjup  of  JJktistmaedchen,  which   gathers  round  it  at  water- 
drawing  hours,  is  none  the  less  pleasant  to  contemplate.     Theyi 
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i|i660i3ible  from  far  and  near,  a  wooden  pitcher  in  each  hand,  their 
(hea<is  and  arras  bare,  their  skirts  fucked  up ;  full  of  free  motion, 
j  Telft3carion,  and  fun.  Ever  since  Hebe  oca's  tinie,  who  has  not 
J  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  young  women  at  a  epringt     How  grace^ 

Ifol  and  feminine  all  their  movements  are,  whether  standing  in 
good-humoured  goBsip,  awaiting  their  turn  ;  or  stooping  to  place 
tW  pitcher  beneath  the  spout;  or  lending  vigorous  Btrokes  to  the 
\  loitg  pumi^handle ;  or  tripping  Btoutly  away  with  their  fresh- 
I  ^rkling  burden,  fiiilaslung  it  ever  and  anon  upon  the  pavement 
f  aa  they  go*  They  seem  especially  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the 
water-drawn  g,  as  though  it  were  an  employment  peculiarly 
wiited  to  them.  And  eo  it  is ;  men  look  as  awlcsvard  at  a  pump  as 
i^omen  graceful.  To  do  the  Saxon  men  justice,  they  never  affront 
g^ood  taste  in  this  matter,  if  there  be  a  woman  any^vhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  do  their  pumping  for  them. 

Women  have  been  compared  ^\nth  water  as  to  some  of  their 
qualities,  but  I  think  the  two  in  many  ways  complements  of  each 
othtT,  and  this  may  be  the  reason  their  association  produces  so 
complete  and  satisfying  an  effect.  Sea-bom  Aphrodite  had  been  less 
beautiful  as  a  child  of  earth ;  and  I  would  rather  see  a  naiad  than 
ahamadiyadp  for  instance.  Depend  upon  it,  women  are  never 
men*  dangerous  than  at  a  fountain  or  by  the  seanshore,  as  statistics 
rf engagements  would  easily  prove:  and  does  not  this  lend  an 
r  •dditional  touch  of  pathos  to  the  thought  that  women  are  so  apt 
to  drown  themselves  when  love  deceives  them '?  They  draw 
triglit  water  from  the  grimj^  earth  for  the  purification  and  re- 
fieriiment  of  mankind  ;  and  if*  mankind  prove  ungrateful,  a  plunge 
into  the  self-same  element  provides  their  remedy.  Speaking 
fmiikly,  however,  were  these  Dresden  naiads  to  take  an  occasional 
plimge  with  no  more  serious  purpose  than  that  of  cleanliness,  the 
chaaces  against  their  being  chiven  to  a  final  plimgo  by  dis- 
appointed affection  would  be  materially  increased. 

Midway  between  the  pump  and  the  Schoppen  stands  the  Boda- 
watcr  bottle.  The  water  is  manufactured  by  Doctor  Struve,  and 
ifi  a  pleasant  beverage  enough,  especially  the  morning  folloifving 
an  overdose  of  beer.  During  the  suraraer  season  it  is  sold  at  the 
Triok-Halle^  which  arc  scatten'd  throughout  tiie  town,  and  for  a 
mile  or  so  among  the  environs.  They  are  neat  clap-boarded 
Bttle  boxea,  about  ten  feet  square ;  all  made  on  the  same  pattern, 
with  an  open  counter  across  the  front,  on  which  are  abimdauce  of 
flowers  in  pots,  and  behind  the  flowers  a  young  lady,  who  is  not 
to  blame  if  she  happen  to  be  less  fair  than  they.  Occasionally  a 
pretty  girl  will  accept  the  situation;  but  the  service  is  not  so 
popular  as  that  in  the  beer  saloons;  though  the  one  is  as  seden- 
tiiy  ad  the  other  is  active*  There  is  no  chance  for  sociabiUty ; 
the  hoatees  has  no  chair  to  offer  her  guest ;  and  the  comparative 
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isolation  combines  with  the  lack  of  exercise  to  produce  a  gloomyJ 
and  even  furbidding  demeanour  strongly   in   contrast  with  th^ 
Broiling  freedom  of  the  beer-maidens,  not  to  mention  tlie  carele 
abandon  of  the  nymphs  of  the  piunp-handle. 


Along  with  tlie  new  districts  wliich  have  of  late  years  beei 
added  to  the  city,  the  Dresdeiiei^s  have  seen  fit  to  provide  them 
Helves  with  a  tramway.  As  an  intelligent  inhabitant  informer 
me,  tramways  were  first  invented  about  two  years  ago^and  Drcsde: 
was  one  of  tlie  first  cities  to  make  practical  use  of  them.  It  conf 
monly  happens  that  we  are  most  proud  of  those  things  which  W| 
have,  as  it  were,  discovered  ourselves;  and  accordingly  thi 
lionest  populace  regards  its  novel  experiment  with  no  littlo 
faction,  not  unmixed  A^th  wonder,  and  even  awe. 

^*  I  was  not  80  fortunate  as  to  be  present  at  the  first  launcLlug'  of  thai 
extraordinary  engines  ;  but  about  a  fr>rtni|2rLf  later  I  was  attrax:'ted  by  tlj 
si^'lit  of  a  large  and  excited  crowd  assemhled  on  tlie  conjer  of  Pmger 
Waisenhaus  Strasse.  At  tbat  time  tliere  were  rumours  of  sitrikes  ani 
ilisaffection  among  certain  of  the  wurkuion  eu^i>io3X^d  by  the  Government 
and  I  at  once  conceived  that  a  disturliMnte  had  actually  broken  out, 
that  possibly  a  battle  was  even  then  in  progress  Ix^tween  the  infuriatet 
lal»ourers  an<l  t!ie  police.  In  vaiu,  hcjwever — having  amved  bi-eathless 
the  g7'ound~did  1  lo<»k  about  ft)r  the  combatants.  Nubo<ly  seemed  to  b 
lighting;  no  cor[ise3  wei-e  visiblt^;  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  drunk< 
man,  or  a  wumau  in  a  fit*  Nt-vertheless,  tiie  crowd  was  mauifestly  wRJughi" 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  about  sometbiug ;  and  l^jeing  too  dull  to 
divine  the  cause,  ami  too  proud  to  iijquim  it,  1  resolved  patiently  to  awail 
(he  issue.  By-and-by  I  noticfni  that  the  tram  way -railsi  w<Te  laid  round  tlui 
comer  ;  and  then  methought  I  l>egan  to  understiuid  a  little. 

''TIjo  crowd  was  mast^ed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  wtis  kept  there  by  twi 
policemen.  Some  distance  beyotKl  tlie  curl>,  in  tlie  hollow  of  the  ai 
tkjacrilxxi  by  the  rails  m  turning  the  corner,  stood  a  man  in  official  costumi 
holding  a  whistle  in  his  liji^,  uiK>n  which  he  played  an  inx?gular  and  vei; 
bIiHII  tune.  Occasionally  he  paused  a  moment  to  look  down  the  stroet 
then,  turning  to  the  crowd,  gesticutntcd  with  a  red  flag  in  aji  agitate* 
manner,  and  blow  his  whistle  mort*  sliarply  than  tx-fore.  After  this  hi 
gone  on  for  some  time,  and  every  heart  \\'as  l.icatmg"  high  with  8usj>ense, 
distant  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  hke  thunder,  or  stlO  more  like  the  rolling 
of  the  wdieels  of  a  tramway  car*  Along  with  this  sound  another  of 
different  description  was  andiblo^a  sharp,  penetrating  sound,  cloaeb 
refiembling  the  wdiistle  of  a  tramway-car-driver.  It  w^as  answered  by  th 
num  on  the  comer  with  a  wild,  ear-pieiving  |)eal»  At  the  same  moment 
hoarse  voice  shouted,  *  Es  kommt !  es  k<jnunt  I' 

"  Then  began  a  tumult  hard  to  describe.     The  cry  was  taken  up 
repeated.     TJie  ci*owd  siu'ged  storm-like,  those  in  front  striving  to  prej 
back  ont  of  reoi-h  of  danger,  while  those  bc^hmd  schemed  madly  bent 
getting  forift^ard.     All  the  time  the  mmbling  grew  luuder  and  nearer,  tl: 
wlustling  wUder  and  shriller,  the  gesticulations  of  the  ollicial  on  the  cum< 
with  the  red  flag  more  violent  and  imintelligible.    One  p(Kvr  fellow,  thi 
warring  of  whose  emotions  iiad  l>een  too  nuinh  for  him,  entirely  forsocik  hf 
senses  at  this  juncture  i  and  even  as  wild  animals,  when  driven  mad  b^ 
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kf,  are  said  to  rush  straig^ht  into  the  jawi*  of  danger,  did  lie,  eltidin^  the 
«<p  nf  the  now  exhaui^ted  p(»ricenjan,  dash  frantically  across  tho  track. 
Viinen  elineked,  struiig"  men  Uirned  pale,  and  avert*?d  their  eyes  witli  a 
'iJiiidtltT,  But  a  s{)ecial  Providence  guards  the  insane*  The  terrible  tram- 
way ear  was  still  full  thirty  paces  distant,  and  he  gained  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  in  safety. 

"The  next  few  moments  comprise  fluch  a  sickening'  whirl  of  sights, 

BTiuuiIs,  and  emotions  as  only  a  pen  of  fire  cotild  hofje  to  portray.     Indeed, 

J  have  no  very  distinct  recollection  of  what  p!US86d.     Something-  I  seem  to 

brrr  (if  ii  clattering  of  steel-shod  hoofs*  a  panting  of  straining  steeds,  a 

I  nj^  of  harsh-tnming  wheels.     Something  I  seejit  to  see  of  a  face, 

-c^t^t,  with  a  whistle  in  ita  mouth  ;  of  a  vast  mov^ing  bulk,  \vhich  was 

:•  r  house  nor  chariot,  hut  a  mingling  of  the  essential  parts  of  lx>th, 

^wtvping  in  majestic  grandeur  rxiund  the  iron  curve.     S<>methiiig  1  &*^m 

tri  feel  of  a  pri^ie  that  was  half  awe,  of  an  exultation  that  was  mostly  fear, 

of  a  wonder  that  was  all  bewilderment.     But  I  rememlxT  no  more*     When 

1  tame  to  myself,  I  found  that  the  tramway  car  hatl  halted  a  rod  or  two 

t»\vnnH  the  turn,  and  was  discharging  its  pale-faced   passengers  on  the 

sii'Wftlk*     The  driver  w^as  chatting  with  one  of  the  pfilicemen,  *]tiietly,  aa 

'  ing  of  special  impnrtauce  had  happened.     The  official  on  the  ctjrner 

i+'pped  into  the  neighbouring  beer  salmn  to  whet  his  whistle*     But  I 

wulkei]  homeward,  deep  in  thought.     Come  what  might,  at  least  I  had 

livt^l  to  see  a  tramway  car. 

•*The  c^mvittion  forces  itself  upon  me  that  tramway  cars  are  alive; 
thai,  in  addition  to  the  destructive  ipialities  of  ordinary  steam  engines, 
tbey  are  endowed  with  an  ap[ Killing  intelligence  all  their  own,  whicl^ 
t^nvi-m  and  guard*?  may  he  able  in  some  degree  to  intluenco,  but  not 
to  conti*oU  To  have  live  engines  rushing  through  our  very  streets 
ver  our  shop  doorsteps]  Is  it  not  treniend<»us,  and  really  very 
iJanning?  But  is  it  not  also  grand^  and  uur  uwn  invention/  The  fact 
'''  iXhtr  so  many  years  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  an>^hing  io  the 
ipe  af  a  railway  as  the  most  forbidden  tjf  fort'idden  ground  may  explain 
'ftt*  consternation  wherewith  we  l>ehold  the  dreaded  rails  winding  their 
mn  way  int4>  our  daily  walks.  Time  will,  jH^rhaps,  accustom  us  to  the 
iimovtttion,  though  hartiiy  during  the  present  generation.'^  • 


^^Dprci 


I  may  be  pemntted  to  add  that  the  cars  appear  exceptionally 
larjs^e  to  a  foreign  eye,  and  are  further  peculiar  iu  being  pro- 
vided w4tli  a  second  etory,  attainable  by  means  of  a  couple  of 
rkhorate  epiral  staircases,  one  at  each  end  :  a  sutBciently  luxurious 
gi-racnt,  though  perhaps  a  good  Bteaiii-lift  wuuhi  be  an 
iprovement.  Inside  they  are  veiy  comfortable ;  aud  no  ono  ia 
nllowed  to  stand  np.  They  do  not  nin  singly  and  at  short  in- 
tervnk,  but  in  trains — two  or  three  starting  at  the  same,  time ;  and 
then  a  prolonged  cessation.  As  for  the  men  %vith  red  flags 
and  whibilcs,  who  are  stationed  at  short  intervals  all  along  the 
line,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  emijh'yed  to  summon  the 
pcipnlace  to  behold  the  greatness  and  majewtY  of  tramway  cars, 
or  to  warn  them  out  of  tlie  way  lest  they  be  run  over.  Be  that 
iBJt  may,  there  is  never  any  lack  of  spectators  ;  and  every  week 
or  8o  we  hear  of  some  poor  creature  s  having  been  crushed  beneath 
Uie  Juggemautic  wheels. 


*  TrmnilAted  from  the  Joom&l  of  A  S*xon  ftoquUatAnoo. 
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CollisionB   with    vckicles    are    frequent.      The   teamsters  ^j 
DroBclikey  ilrivora  havo  a  deadly  f«jud  wtli  tramway  cars;  \h 
latter  because  the  cars  injure  their  bujsmess;  the  fonner  becaij 
they  make  them  "tuni   out/*     The  police  always  8uppnrt  th 
new-fangled   tramwajne,   and    the   feud    is    thereby    embittere<3 
lIoBt    opprobrioiLs    epithetB    are    exehanged,    and    occasional] 
matters   proceed    further  yett     Once   I  saw   a  lumbcrini^   gre 
w^aggon  heavily  bumped  by  a  car.     The  waggoner,  an  uneoiitl 
RtoUd-featured  fellow,  started  at  the  jar  as  though  a  new  and  ver 
ugly  Koul  had  suddenly  entered  into  him.     He  stood  up,  ehakin^ 
his  fist  and  his  wliip,  and  shrieking  out  a  great  volume  of  abuac! 
and  defiance.     The  car  passed  ou,  leaving  hmi  to  rave  his  fill. 
But  thi8  thd  not  satisfy  Iiiin.     He  presently  jiunped  down  froi 
his  box  and   gave   chaae,  whip  in  hand,  his    long  ragged  coa 
flying  out  behind  1dm.     He  caught  up  ^dth  the  car,  and  lashe 
it  -^nth  his  wliip  as  tliough  it  had  been  a  eentieot  being.     Tl 
guard  was  standing  on  the  platform,  but  it  was  not  until  he 
miid  something  to  tlie  revengeful  waggoner,  that  the  latter  s  whi^ 
w^as  aimed  at  liuti.     The  fellow  probably  thought  that  iniice  the 
guard  was  connected  %^^th  the  ear,  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
him  a  share  of  the  cars  punishment.     He  sprang  on  the  stcp^  ; 
««io  pUed  the  unfortunate  ofBeial  with  his  knotted  lash*  as  Boon 
force  him  to  retreat  inside.     The  victor  then  jumped  ofl^  fetcliir 
the   car  a  parting  thwack  as  he   did  so,  and   ran  back  to 
waggon,   langliing  hyHterieally,  talking  uicoherentl}'  to  himsell 
and  tossing  up  liis  arms,  in  the  savage  glee  of  satiated  vengeano^ 
He   ran   directly   mto   the   arms    of    an    impassive,    inexorably 
helmeted  policeman ;  and  there  I  left  hirn. 


VII. 

Dresden  abounds  in  squares  or  market-places,  of  great  size 
comparist^n  with  the  imiform  gloomy  narrowness  of  the  street 
It  seems  as  tliougli  the  streets,  ever  and  anon,  got  tired  of  beiul 
narrow,  and  suddenly  outstretched  their  mouths  into  a  portentoiij 
yawn.      If  only  a   compromise  could   be   effected   between 
cxpanwinn    <»f    the    market-placcR   and   the    contraction    of    tl 
thr>roughfares,  Dresden  would  become  a  more  consistent  as  w( 
as  a   Iretter   ventilated   cupitaL      These    market-places    conf 
thcmsulvt  s  rigidly  ttt  business ;  they  are  market-places,  not  parte 
ur  pleasure-gardens.     Every  square  foot  uf  them  is  soHdly  pnved^ 
no   enclosed    grass-plots,    no    flower-beds,    bushes   or    trees 
alltjwed.     If  you  want  such  thiugr^,  go  where  they  are  to  be  ha 
but  when  you  enter  the  city  make   up  your  mind  to  city  at 
nothing  else. 

I  confess  a  decided  preference  for  tlus  anuugement  over  tl 
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wliicii  provftflfi  in  Amprican  and  English  citiee-^the  forcing  6crap« 
of'  "to  the  midRt  of  every  chance  gap  betweea  the  houses, 

JhH  :„;  I  the  qneKtion  of  hygiene,  the  effect  of  such  violenct? 
(fcne  to  Nature  must  be  depreBsing  to  everyone  capable  of  being 
Jfjirrswed*  Cf)uhl  there  be  imagined  two  more  irreconcileable  ele- 
ment*  than  trees  and  brick  Tvalls '?  milese  it  were  flower-bedfi  and 
rtn^t-paveraente  1  The  houseB,  being  in  the  majority,  put  out  the 
tnofi;  the  treeek  eo  far  as  they  have  any  efficacy  at  all,  Batirise  the 
butwf'g.  If  we  are  in  the  garden,  glimpses  of  the  surrounding 
bttildings  distract  our  attention  from  the  foliage ;  and  if  we  would 
hear  h\r6s  ring^  it  must  be  to  an  accompaniment  of  earriage-wheek 
aBid  rtreet'criee.  Should  we  contrive  to  find  a  more  sechided  nook, 
wk»pe  ire  might  pretetid  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  city,  we  are 
i«  cotti^nt  anxiety  lest  some  untoward  chance  confront  us  with  our 
bvjjueriBy,  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  stand  outside  the  railings, 
the  case  ii  no  way  bettered ;  the  poor  garden  seems  to  pine  like  a 
biwl  m  it«  oage,  and^  so  far  from  refreshing  us^  imposes  a  heavy  tax 
m  our  eyrapathies. 

N«lurtt  must  not  be  surroiuided.  Her  beauty  is  not  compatible 
^tl  '  '  '  '  ''  ^  :  she  nuifltbe  free  t<i  extend  to  the  horizon  and 
wlm  ^      I     r^  -d  Nature  will  not  sing,  and  loses  her  power  to 

^im.  She  may  hold  a  city  in  her  bosom,  like  a  jewel,  and  both 
fkv  Hnd  the  jmvfl  will  lonk  the  pretticT;  but  either  her  niajority 
mtwt  he  without  limit,  ur  all  elae  ail  comparison  should  be  avoided. 
Swer  bring  the  country  into  town  in  larger  quantity  than  may  go 
Olio  a  flower-pot.  If  harmony  and  hygiene  must  come  into  eollimon 
Wip,  I  am  inclined  to  let  hygiene  go  to  the  wall,  as  Dresden  dt>e8. 
Ut  i»  aboUfth  cities,  if  we  can,  but  not  by  throwing  green  gi-ass 
•ii'l  'it  them. 

li  ien  market-place  looks  dreary  enough,  say,  on  a  Siui- 

•W.  when  it  ha«  been  Bwept  severely  clean,  and  the  level  expanse 
'>f  i*U>ne  is  unbn^ken  by  so  much  as  a  cigar-sturap.  It  needs  sonn* 
anila<?ity  to  walk  across  it — the  expanse  is  so  large,  and  the  con- 
•pcuounnf^fl  fici  complete.  The  houftes  on  opposite  Bides  stan* 
l^^polwiily  at  one  another,  like  hungry  guests  across  an  empty 
ttig-tabJe;  and  it  seems  as  though  the  table  never  could  l>e 
tiM.  But  »«w  what  a  transformation  takes  place  on  Friday 
Jniiming — rnarketHiay  throughout  Gei-many.  Tlio  naked  plain, 
*Mch  licenied  incumlily  barren  yesterday,  has  wonderfully  brought 
^^^•rth  what  appears  to  be  a  great  cnup  of  colossal  mushrooms. 
H'hiTi-of  t '  "     t  stands  six  feet  high.     They  rise  from  amidst 

^'Ttileui  •:    ■  ^  -  of  vegetables  and  produce  of  all  kindfi  ;  and 

'*^noath  them,  in  comfortable  chairs  made  out  of  three-quarters  of 
«  brtmil,  stufftMl  and  padded  with  old  carjieting,  sit  robust  old 
Ui<life  h\  flannel  putticoats  and  wooden  shoen,  everyone  of  tlicm 
Iciiitting  a   blue  Mocking,  and  no  less  hidefatigably  soliciting 
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passere-by  for  their  custom.  The  morning  sun  slants 
Hcene,  gilding  the  unibrclla-tops,  and  gloating  over  tin 
fresh  green  vngctablow,  and  everywhere  making  merry  vdih  lliy 
warm,  omnipresent,  stirring,  shifting,  murmuring  life  which  crowds 
the  market-place  from  biim  to  brim. 

There  is  n(>thing  else  in  Dresden  bo  broadly  picturesque  and 
amiiBing,  so  rich  in  antique  and  piquant  characteiistics,  so  redolent 
of  humour  and  good-humour,  aa  are  her  markets  and  out-door  fiiiis. 
The  open  sky  and  kindly  suusliine  give  an  air  of  infunnaUty  ta  the 
ugly  hufiiness  of  buying  and  selling,  wliich  renders  it  cliarming. 
Be\HtcliiDg  are  the  primitive  stands  irapro\Hsed  by  these  < 
dames  for  the  display  of  their  wares.  They,  too»  are  be^^ 
in  their  way — a  brown  and  wrinkled  tribe,  but  full  of  ehrewdneea, 
and  of  broad,  ready  wit,  that  is  often  apt  and  amusing.  There 
they  sit,  from  early  morning  till  late  afternoon,  and  then  the  whul» 
estabUslmient  is  packed  into  the  dog-cart*,  and  trmulled  away. 

Their  costume  is  markedly  simple,  especially  when  comp 
with  the  fearfully  and  wonderfully-made  head-dresses  and  ale 
which  are  the  fasliion  elsew^here  on  the  Continent.  They  pc 
moreover,  an  admirable  talent  for  making  themselves  comfortsli 
never  dash  our  siiirits  by  assuming  a  miserable  and  lugubrion* 
demeanour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wear  the  ver^"  most  prosperoiJfl 
face  possible,  and  addreefl  their  customerH  not  with  an  m  '  '  " 
gible  whine,  but  vdih  heai-ty  compUinents  and  clever  Ija 
to  which  the  cheerful  euggeetion  that  they  can  fumish  the  veiy 
commodity  which  alone  is  needed  to  give  the  tinishing  toucli  t*) 
our  worldly  well-being,  appears  a  purely  unpremeditated  additif^u. 
I  owe  much  to  these  excellent  personages,  and  rejoice  in  tliis  «p 
portunity  of  acknowledging  my  debt.  Had  my  acquaintance  ^^ith 
Dresden  never  extended  beyond  the  shadow  of  their  big  Din^ 
brellas,  doubtless  I  had  brought  away  more  genial  memories  of  it* 
As  a  background  to  their  sturdy  figures,  the  ugly  houses,  with 
their  plai5ter  faces  and  hump-backed  roof?*,  acquire  an  undefiuabl* 
charm.  Whoever  delineates  Saxon  life  and  manners,  w^hethertrifl 
pen  or  pencil,  should  not  fail  to  give  the  market-place  an  honouf 
able  position  in  his  picture.     Thi:'  sun  alwayt*  sliines  there. 

These  Frida^^-moming  market-women  must^  however,  be  dis 
tingiiished  from  what  may  be  called  the  every-day  class,  who  liav 
permanent  stands  at  this  and  that  street-corner,  rented  by  ill 
year ;  who  sit,  not  in  three-quarter  barrels,  but  in  Uttle  wo^| 
Bentry-boxes,  painted  green ;  who  never  exert  themselvp.^ 
BoUcit  custom,  but  let  their  wares  speak  their  owm  comraondi 
tion  ;  who  suffer  the  buyer  to  depart  as  he  came,  instead  of  thrait 
iug  after  him  the  affectionate  injunction,  *'Come  again,  liighl; 
honoured  individual  I  Forget  not  vour  most  devoted  servant  1 
Their  permanence,  in  short,  seems  to  have  dried  up  in  them  t) 


^ 
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Rprijigs  of  that  naXm  and  piquant  biimour  wliicb  tlieii*  Friday-morn- 
ing aeterB  bring  ill  fresh  from  the  lieldfi,  along  with  the  tuniips 
And  cabbages-  They  become  as  stifi"  and  tacituiTi  as  the  little 
wooden  boxes  in  whieh  half  their  Uves  are  jva^^^ed ;  and,  notwitU* 
fitaudiiig  many  Iiixuriuns  apphtincee  in  the  way  of  wiaps,  cushions, 
and  footstaols,  which  in  the  course  of  time  they  contrive  to  get 
together,  they  never  look  half  eo  comfortable  and  contented  as  our 
joUy  eld  favourites  of  the  Alt-!Markt. 

Certainly  this  market  is  worth  all  the  enclosed  parks  and 
pleasure-gardens  in  the  world.  It  ifl  the  only  satisfactary  solution 
of  the  problem  how  to  bring  city  and  cumitry  togetlicr.  Set  them 
on  the  honest,  if  miresthetic,  basis  of  buy  and  sell,  and  the  meeting 
mil  redound  to  their  mutual  credit  and  profit. 


Snt  tlie  Alt-Markt,  in  company  \\\\h.  its  smaller  bretbren,  is  in- 
ensable  for  even  more  important  purposes  than  the  aceommo- 
4ticiu  of  Friday-morning  market-women.  Thrice  or  four  times 
m  a  year,  but  notably  towards  Christmas,  docs  Dresden  give 
mnptoms  of  being  in  an  interesting  situation.  After  a  few  days' 
labour,  and  considerable  turmoil  and  confusion,  she  is  happily  de- 
'  ^  of  a  progeny  of  ten  thousand  Httle  booths,  more  or  less, 
straightway  proceed  to  an-ange  themselves  into  a  miniature 
city  within  the  city,  and,  in  their  turn,  mysteriously  to  bring  forth 
ail  inexhaustible  store  of  every  description  of  merchandise, 
Meauwhile,  a  myriad  army  of  buyers  and  merry-makers  has 
attdutded  from  the  surrounding  coimtry,  and  a  grand  carnival 
and  celebration  takes  place,  known  as  the  Jalu-Markt,  or  Christmas 
Fair.  It  continues  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  until,  Christmas 
Wng  fially  come»  tlie  residue  of  merchandize  is  packed  away 
uxes  and  baskets,  and  the  Httle  booths,  being  thus  stripped  of 

?  their  finery,  arc  themselves  rapt  away  to  some  limbo  or  other^ 
4m)  to  await  the  time  w^hen  they  shall  be  boni  again. 

The  earliest  s^nrnptom  of  approaching  festivity,  however,  is  the 
fiudden  up-gi'o^\i;li,  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  of  extensive 
fcregt«  of  yomig  fir-trees.  They  arc  of  all  heigh tjs,  from  twelve 
inches  to  twenty  feet,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  every 
ttuui,  woman^  and  child  hi  Dresden  might  take  one  each,  and  yet 
Wre  half  as  many  more  beliind.  They  sprout  forth  from  every 
itook  and  comer,  and  are  not  at  all  end>arrasscd  by  the  necea*^ity 
thty  are  under  of  taking  up  their  stand  on  cold  stone  pavements, 
hdeed,  they  altogether  dispense  w4th  roots,  substitutmg  for  them 
the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  two  billets  of  wood,  mortised 
t4>g^ther  at  right  angles^  with  a  hole  at  the  intersection,  into  winch 
the  Btem  of  the  tree  is  fitted.     The  only  contingency  imder  which 
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this  principle  is  defective,  is  when  the  wind  blows.    A  moderate 
gust  "^ilW  overturn  an  entire  grove,  like  a   row   of  cards;  and 
in  the  event  of  a  persistent  breeze,  the  foresters  resign  themsclvea 
with  the  best  grace  they  may,  not  attempting  to  set  it  on  end 
again   until  the   elements  have   calmed   down.      Their  appear- 
ance, sitting  erect  amidst  so  much  prostration,  is   not  a  little 
lorloni;  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  were  they   to  utter  a 
melancholy  wail,  and  fall  down  like^^^se..  These  tree8,it  need  scarce 
be  said,  are  the  property  of  the  good  Santa  Claus,  and  are  one  and 
all  destined  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  wliich  shall  gladden  the 
hearts  of  heaven  knows  how  many  children.  In  view  of  so  gloriouBs^ 
consimimation,  no  wonder  they  consent  to  exchange  their  com-' 
fortable  roots  for  the  insecure  foot-hold  of  a  wooden  cross;  aud^ 
after  the  fniit-beariiig  season  is  over,  to  live  on  memory  in  the^ 
attic  until  the  pi  nod  of  tlnnr  second  and  iinal  coniscation  in  the 
kitchen   fin*.     They  make  i'riendH  with  all  nmks,  from  peer  to  pea- 
sant; and  in  the  case  of  any  other  people  than  this  would  probably 
create  some  temporary'  bond  of  sympathy  between  rich  and  poor. 
But  each  individual  Saxon  walks  ofi*  with  his  own  tree,  and  enjoys 
it  in  Ills  own  way,  without  troubling  his  head  about  his  neigh- 
bour.    As  the  trade  grows  brisk,  we  are  continually  startled  at 
the  singular  spectacle  of  animated  fir-trees  hastening  up  and  down 
the  streets,  and  running  into  us  on  the  comers  ;  careering  to  and 
fro  through  the  crowd,  as  though  in  anxious  search  after  their 
owners.    It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  so  many  thousands  of  beautiful 
young  trees  shcmld  ev(?rv'  year  be  sacrificed,   even  to  so  benefi- 
cent a  deity  as  Santa  (.'laiis.      lUit,  whencesoever  they  come,  the 
supply  never  ai)pears  to  run  short;  and,  perhaps,  the  brief 'splen- 
dour of  these  (Jhristmas  forests  is  better  than  gloomy  centuries 
upon  the  impasKive  hills. 

Having  provided   ourselves   with   a   Cinistmas-tree,  we   must 
next  repair  to  \\m   booths  for   wherewithal    to    dress   it.     Ever 
since  I  begali  to  take  an  interest  in  story-books,  the  word  "booth" 
has  had  an  inexpressihlc  fascination  for  mo.    The  spell  originated, 
I  think,  in  a  picture  of  a  booth  on  a  (certain  page  of  an  unforget- 
able   (Tcrnian  fairy-volume,    called   "  The   Black   Aunt  ;*'   which, 
Ukowis(%  contained  the  tragic  history  of  Nutcracker  and  Sugar- 
dolly,  and  the  touching  romance  of  .fohnnie  and  Maggie.     Most  - 
children,   I  trust,   have  known  the   Black  Aunt,  or  some  of  her^ 
kindred  ;  but  comparatively  few  can  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  — 
stumble  upon  the  palpable  realisation  of  her  wondrous  tales — jusi^: 
at  the  m(;ment  too  when  tliey  were  p(?rhaps  ready  to  question  her^ 
verac^ity.    No  less  happy  a  destiny,  however,  was  reserved  for  me,.^ 
in  wandering  through  the  toy-district  of  the?  Christmas  Fair;  andJ 
the  sentiment  stirred  in  me  by  what  I  saw  there  was  tender  to  the^ 
verge  of  emotion.     I  have  walked  those  fairy  streets  for  hours,  an<0 
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not  one  of  the  tow-headed  little  r^^aH  who  were  for  overfituinbling^ 
k'twixi  my  lef^,  waw  more  captivat'-^d  or  creduloiis  than  I. 

Ab  for  the  booths,  they  aru  t>f  suffici^'utly  bhuple  cuiiiitruefioij, 
boiiig  mere  shtjda  of  pkiu  boards,  wWch  niueh  raiii  and  nuow,  and 
■  '"    '  '  iue»  have  tinted  a  rusty  black*     Thuy  range  from  bix 

I  I  lieight  and  brt^adtli.  and  are  open  in  front,  and  roughly 

fitted  with  hall-a-dozen  shelves.  Thu  ruuuttr  is  generally  niado 
of  a  long  plank,  supported  at  each  end  by  a  ba rnd,  and  the  only 
way  for  th»-.*  merchant  to  get  in  or  out  of  lii«  *4hc»p  m  to  erawl 
underneath  this  arrangement.  Everything  about  the  estabUsli- 
aent  is  tenipoiurj^ ;  we  feel  that,  though  it  in  heru  tLnday,  thiw 
rery  night  may  see  it  taken  to  jjieces,  and  earted  ofi*  into  oblivion  ; 
aad  this  tniasitoriaeBa  is  in  powerfid  contrast  with  the  briUiant  and 
Li^'arm  ijiteji^ity  of  it«  hfe  so  long  as  it  endures.  CVrtainly  it  endowti 
with  a  cbarni  unknown  to  shops,  however  gurgeouH,  whose 
Be  is  measured  by  years  rather  than  hours,  Chanuing,  t«to, 
(the  8et^»ff  given  by  these  weather-beaten  boanla  in  the  gaudy 
Colours  of  the  freshly-painted  tnys,  the  gilt  gingerbread,  and  the 
wigar-pbims.  It  is  all  story-book ;  and,  as  wo  gaze,  we  half  liftten* 
br  the  turning  of  the  leaf,  or  the  injunetion  to  go  to  bed,  and 
hear  tlie  rest  another  time. 

Most  of  the  booths  bear  a  lilack  placard,  whereon  is  painted 

in  wliite  letters  the  name  of  tlie  proprietor,  tcigi.*ther  witli  his  or 

iier  eonilition  in  life,  and  nivtix^e  place,     **  Frau  Mellot,  Wittwe^ 

um  Tirol :"  so  we  stare  at  Frau  Mellot,  who  is  a  comely  woman, 

"Id*  and  wonder  whether  her  huRband  met  his  death  hunt- 

tiojs;  and  whether  there  is  not  something  marked  in  the 

regard  of  yonder  stout,  cnrly-lieaded  Fritz  Waguer,  vendor  vf 

Sfirrhenware  from  Bohemia,  wh*.*  keeps  the  booth  on  the  other  si<le 

^«f  the  way.     Frau  Mellot  is  duing  an  excellent  business  in  cheese 

aiid  samsages.     Next  year,  perhaps,  the  two  establislinients  wiU 

ive  become  one — the  earthern  jiots  will  have  wedded  themvusage 

ind  cheese.     For  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  feeEng  a  hvely 

peisoual  interest  in  these  people ;  thuy  are  all  characters  in  our 

(torj'-bonk,  and  their  welfare  is  essential  to  the  happy  development 

of  the  narrative.     **  Hier  nur  giebt  es  billige  Waaren  f  sliout^  Fritz, 

with  a  sly  wink  at  the  widow  ;  and  she  tosses  her  head,  and  calls^ 

^*  Ein  Groschen    das   Stuck,    Merl  hier   ist  jedes  Stuck  nur  eiii 

<In>^hen!'*     Then  she  catches  my  eye,  and  at  once  attacks  my 

sensibiHties  thus : — '*  Buy  something  of  me,  then — ^you,  dear  air  I 

(Ton,  wlio  appear  so  benevolent  and  so  wealthy!''     Xo,  no,  Frau 

lellot,  I  will  not  be  your  catVpaw,  to  give  lu^nest  Fritz  the  heart.- 

aoJic ;  nay,  is  he  not  jealous  already  i  metliinks  there  is  flomething 

tiistc'r  in  the  way  he  balances  that  eartliern  jug,  and  glanees  at 

ay  head  I     Farv?>irell  for  the  present ;  but  next  year,  if  all  gt  »es  well, 

1  will  buy  botli  a  round  of  cheese  and  a  stone  jar  to  keep  it  iu. 
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IX. 

The  booths  occupy  not  only  tho  squares,  but  the  streets  and  alleys 
Hkewise,  and  still  there  never  seems  to  be  half  room  enough.  We 
cannot  hope  to  inspect  them  all,  and,  perhaps,  our  best  plan  will  be  to 
confine  our  observations  to  the  Alt-Markt  collection,  which  in  itself 
forms  a  large  town,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  Santa  Claus's  head* 
quarters.  The  shops  are  arranged  with  admirable  regularity  in 
avenues  and  cross-streets,  the  widest  barely  seven  feet  in  breadth; 
and,  generally  speaking,  each  street  is  devoted  to  a  separate  kind 
of  goods,  so  that,  by  the  time  we  have  been  through  them  all,  we 
shall  have  beheld  as  large  a  variety  of  cheap  and  reasonably 
worthless  connnodities  as  were  ever  brought  together  '^'ithin 
similar  limit-s  since  time  began.  In  this  quarter,  for  instance,  the 
whole  world  seems  to  have  been  turned  to  leather,  and  so  strong  is 
the  perfmne  of  tamied  hides  that,  for  the  moment,  we  forget  that 
other  fundamental  odour  wliich  reigned  here  last  week,  and  will 
resume  its  ancient  sway  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  Here  we.  turn 
the  comer,  and  straightway  the  eye  is  atta-cked  by  an  overpowering 
onset  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  besides  a  great  many  which 
the  most  charitable  rainbow  would  indignantly  repudiate,  embodied 
in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  rolls  of  stout  coarse  flannels,  such  as 
the  peasant-Avomen  make  up  into  petticoats  for  holiday  wear.  This 
district  is  very  popular  Avith  the  fair  sex,  though  less  so  than  the 
region  of  crude  ribbons  and  priceless  jewellery  further  on.  The 
next  street  epitomises  the  iron  age,  and  is  resonant  with  pots  and 
kettles,  flat-irons  and  pokers,  rakes,  spades,  and  kitchen  cutlery ; 
but  I  think  iron  should  be  excluded  from  fairs,  as  being  too  per- 
manent and  uncompromising  an  element  where  change  and  the 
brilliance  of  a  moment  are  the  chief  aim  and  attraction.  Pleasanter 
and  more  interesting  is  the  place  of  baskets  and  wicker-work,  where 
we  may  see  the  osi^  being*  deftly  and  swiftly  wrought  up  into  an 
amazing  variety  of  |)retty  or  eccentri\|Ionns.  Germany  is  notable 
for  basket-making  as  well  as  for  pottery — the  two  most  primitive 
and  not  least  graceful  industries  known  to  man. 

Manifestly,  however,  we  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  perambu- 
lating even  the  Alt-Markt.  We  pause  on  the  verge  of  a  wildemefls 
of  sparkling  glass-ware,  and  altogeflier  neglect  the  extensive  assort- 
ment of  dried  fish  and  groceries  which  monopolise  the  stalls  on  the 
further  side  of  the  square.  Neither  can  wo  hope  to  do  justice  to 
the  numberlesR  shows  of  fat  women  and  strong  men,  of  wild 
children  and  tame  niice,  of  conjurors  and  mountebanks,  which 
swarm  here  no  less  than  at  other  fairs.  The  truth  is,  I  am  anxious 
to  spend  such  time  as  remains  to  us  in  the  toy  department,  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  Christmas  township,  and  is  the  nucleus: 
of  resort  and  gaiety  into  the  bargain. 
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Here,  indeed,  is  rich  be\%nldenneDt  piled  ten  deep  I  Every  inch 
of  space  is  used  and  used  again,  until  we  are  ready  to  forget  that 
such  a  thing  as  space  exists.  The  vendoi-s  are  up  to  their  neck  in 
toys ;  toys  are  piled  on  the  countei-s,  hiuig  from  hooks  and  along 
lines,  crammed  into  baskets.  Assuredly  there  are  more  toys  in  the 
world  than  anj^tliing  eke — toys  are  the  sole  reaHty  and  business  of 
life,  and  all  else  is  mere  pastime  and  make-believe.  They  are  all 
immortal,  too;  for  here  are  the  jumping  monkeys  and  dancing  harle- 
ijuins,  the  red-roofed  villages  and  the  emerald-green  poplar-trees, 
the  Koah*8  Arks,  the  dmms,  and  the  trumpets — all  the  things  of 
our  eliildhood,  which  we  have  loved  and  Fimashed  to  pieces — all  as 
active^  as  life-like,  as  brilliant,  as  new  and  unstained  as  whcji  we 
saw  them  first  so  many  years  ago.  Here  is  the  gallant  Nutcracker, 
with  liis  stiff  pig-tail,  powerlul  jaw,  and  staring  blue  eyes;  beside 
him,  the  sweet  and  gentle  Sugar-doUy,  to  whose  tragic  fate  T  have 
never  been  able  to  resign  myself.  Yonder  is  the  famous  cock  who 
flew  to  the  top  uf  the  barn  and  gave  up  crowing,  but  wlio  turns 
constantly  this  way  and  tliat  on  one  leg,  to  see  whence  the  wind 
blows.  Near  liim  the  squirrel,  joint  hero  with  Nutcracker  in  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  duel  of  theirs.  And  hero  are  dear  Johnnie 
and  Maggie,  gro^\^l  not  a  day  older;  or,  if  they  be  the  descendants 
of  the  historic  pair,  reproducing  the  characteristics  of  their  pro- 
genitore  wnth  a  conipletenese  wiiich  would  make  Mr.  Galtnn  the 
happiest  man  in  England.  Nor  will  we  forget  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  tin  soldien  ^^4th  liia  eiiouldered  musket,  his  single  leg» 
and  his  rigid  observance  of  discipline.  It  appeam  he  wae  not 
melted  up  after  all;  and  I  see  the  httltMl an cer  whom  he  loved 
jHrouetting  not  far  away.  She  is  a  giddy  little  lady,  and  military 
diecipUne  is  a  serious  nuitter,  especially  of  late  years ;  but  I  have 
faith  that  they  ^vill  yet  hve  long  enongh  to  meet  and  make  one 
another  happy.  We  human  beings  are  mere  toys,  who  are  born, 
mid  die,  and  never  come  again ;  but  tliise  beings  who  are  not 
hiunan,  and  whom  we  i"arfclier  look  down  upon,  perhaps,  arc  for  ever 
beginning  thtir  existence,  and  wiD  be  the  delight  of  children  of 
future  eras  when  those  of  ours  shall  be  streaks  of  sunnet  cloud ! 

Verily,  this  is  an  enchanted  land>  unchanging  amidst  the 
worhrs  chang<%  undisturbed  amidst  our  wars  and  factions, 
iSanta  Clans  has  learned  the  secret  of  wise  govenmient.  Hero 
dwells  no  common  sense  nor  logic^no  atumic  theory  nor 
doctrine  of  evolution.  The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  know 
neither  Hegel  nor  Kant,  yet  theirs  is  the  ^^aie  pldluBuphy  of  the 
Unconditioned.  The  ship  of  humanity  pitches  in  a  heavy  sea, 
but  these  little  petrple  are  the  ballast  that  keep  her  trom  rolling 
over,  Gennany  has  ever  been  the  Innne  of  toys — let  her  beware 
k'st  her  amlntion  move  them  to  emig]'atit)n !  She  may  conquer 
Europe  and  conunaud  the  seas,  but  all  shall  not  avail  if  she  let 
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this  little  Noah's  Ark  escape  her  ports.  In  a  fow  years*  moro  or 
lega»  her  reig^n  nnwi.  nomc  to  an  end;  and  Bisinarek,  for  all  lii» 
bluster,  is  not  immoi-tal;  but  if  ho  lives  long  enough  to  drivo 
Nutcracker  and  Sugar-dolly  out  of  Germany^ — and  it  seenis  pro- 
bable he  may — not  the  conquest  of  many  Europe^  would  com- 
pennate  the  loss ;  for  when  Nutcracker  and  Sugar-d-  illy  depart<^ 
thev  will  take  the  child-heart  ^\'ith  them ;  men  will  be  bom  old  in 
the  next  genemtion :  and  we  need  not  pursue  our  speculatiouK 
fiui;her,  because  those  who  hav'e  never  been  children  \x\\\  nr>t  bo 
apt  to  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  begetting  any. 

This  is  no  fanciful  warning;  the  seeds  of  the  cataHtropho  are 
already  sown.  At  the  Christmas  fair  last  year  a  hate  fid  suspicion 
possessed  me  that  the  cliildren  were  not  quite  what  they  used  to 
be;  they  clustered  rountl  the  booths,  indot'fh  and  stared  at  the 
toys,  but  some  of  them  seemed  haU-aahamed  of  thi^ir  interest, 
while  others  were  positively  and  brutally  indifferent,  I  saw  a 
great  peasant,  six  feet  high,  stand  frtr  ten  minutes  witli  his  mouth 
lianghig  open  from  pure  dnlight  and  astoidshment  at  siglit  of  a 
jumping-jack,  which  a  miserable  little  rascal,  not  seven  years  old, 
passed  ]\y  with  hardly  so  much  as  a  glance,  and  T  suppose  he 
spexit  his  money  on  a  topographical  map  of  France*  As  for  the 
countryman,  I  believe  to  thi^  day  (though  I  flid  not  sei?  him  do  it) 
that  he  ended  by  buying  the  juuiping-jaek*  Unfortunately, 
liowever,  the  small  bnyH  ^\^ll  outUve  tht^  tall  countrymen*  and 
who  will  buy  the  jumping-jacks  then  ? 


f 

led 


The  vein  we  have  fallen  into  is  too  sad  a  one  for  this  blesa< 
season,  and  we  must  try  to  think  of  something  else.  The  proprietora 
of  the  booths  are  always  an  interesting  study;  and  seem  to  bo  under 
no  restrictions  as  regards  either  sex  or  age,  I  have  seen  a  candy- 
booth  hi  charge;  of  a  boy  so  small  that  he  was  obhged  to  mount 
on  a  chair  to  bring  his  head  .above  the  coimter ;  and  he  could 
walk  out  underneath  it  without  stooping.  How  he  could  bring 
lumself  to  sell  what  muat  have  been  to  his  mind  priceless  tn^jamires, 
is  beyond  my  comprehension  j  not  only  did  ho  accomplish  this 
feat,  however,  but  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  business  and  a  slirewd- 
ness  wliich  might  have  put  many  an  older  practiti«mer  to  tlie 
blushi 

There  is  a  gtKidly  number  of  grown-up  men  among  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  most  of  them  are  unusually  fat.  1  suppose  a 
flozen  or  twenty  years  <»f  sitting  behind  a  counter  in  the  open  air, 
with  no  fuHh^^T  occupation  save  eating,  sinoldng,  and  drinking 
beer,  would  go  far  towards  fattening  a  skeleton.  One  fellow  I 
remember  (at  least,  I  remeinber  his  head  and  Bhouldcira  :  the  rest 
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of  liim — if  there  were  any  refit— was  so  completely  hidden  belmid 
the  heaps  of  salt  herrings  and  sausages  whieli  formed  his  etock-iii- 
tmde  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  he  had  resolved  himself  into 
them  BO  far,  and  would  finish  the  process  by  and  by)  whose 
physiognomy  was  overlaid  with  an  anioimt  of  padded  blubber 
such  as  would  have  made  a  prime  pair  c*f  Bath  chaps  look  famished 
in  eaniparisou*  It  was  my  fancy  that  he  was  a  good  deal  too  fat 
to  talk,  aricL  mdeed*  I  never  Raw  him  so  much  as  open  his  niuuth. 
His  eyes  were  ver>'  fishy,  and  there  was  soniething  of  the  sausage 
in  the  modelling  of  his  nose,  and  in  his  mottled  complexion. 

The  majority  of  the  sho}>-keeper8,  however,  seem  to  be  women 
of  between  twenty  and  forty  years  old,  all  of  them  laiitting  on  the 
interminable  Gemian  stocking.  The  spirits  of  the  women  arc^ 
both  depressed  and  elevated  mtjre  easily  than  the  men*6 ;  at  all 
events,  the  latter  assmue  an  air  of  phlegmatic  indifference  under 
misfortune  which  few  women  are  able  to  imitate.  In  prosperity 
all  grin  alike,  till  one  would  think  fate  could  never  again  liave  the 
heart  to  frown  upon  them.  Nor  do  I  suppose  she  ever  does  verj' 
seriously  ;  a  rahiy  day  is  the  heaviest  calamity  which  she  is  likely 
to  inflict  upon  them.  To  be  sure,  few  things  are  more  uncom- 
fortable and  depressing  than  a  rainy  day  at  a  fain  The  outlying 
i/rarus  must  be  covered  over  with  ugly  black  oilcloth,  or  gathered 
in  out  of  sight  ;  the  water  triiikles  through  the  cracks  of  the 
boards,  and  drips  exasperatingly  down  upon  the  empty  eoimter ; 
the  crowd  of  customers  sensibly  diminishes,  and  business  pro- 
spects are  gloomy.  Wliat  if  the  weather  continue  in  this  mood  till 
Christmas^  leaving  our  boxes  full  and  our  pockets  empty  ?  But 
when  the  sun  breaks  forth  once  more,  and  a  brisk  frost  makes  all 
bright  and  dry  again,  what  a  change  in  these  good  people's 
viiS4ige8 !  They  have  shortened  an  inch  or  two,  and  now  the 
booths  put  forth  their  leaves  again,  like  flowers  in  the  morning. 

AftiT  we  have  become  famihar  with  the  dayhght  asjiectof  the  fair, 
it  is  well  to  visit  it  after  dark,  when  the  flaring  lamps  fantasrically 
illuminate  the  long  array  of  sparkling  and  glowing  merchandise, 
and  reveal  the  multitudinous  faces  of  the  shifting  crowd ;  and  all 
is  projected  against  the  sable  back-ground  of  night  m'ith  an  effect 
which  is  magical  indeed,  aud  renders  the  scene  at  once  more  real  and 
more  visionary  than  ever.  What  London  or  Paris  can  boast  such 
atreetfl  as  these,  where  the  whole  house-hne  is  one  endlesa  shop- win- 
dow ?  where  there  is  no  inch  of  bare  wall  or  vacant  pavement  ? 
Where  eke  is  such  a  soUd  wedge  of  Ufe  as  here — such  bustle  and 
babble— crowding  and  brilliancy  ?  We  arc  under  miceasing  prea- 
iUTG  of  shoulders,  b^ck»  and  frout»  on  every  side-  There  are  fifty 
human  facev  Wi4hm  a  radius  of  five  feet  from  our  own ;  and 
We  seem  to  tread  upon  a  dense  undergrowth  of  cluldren,  A 
crowd  such  as  thisi,  whereof  e^ch  individual  i^  intent  upon  his  own 
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private  and  particular  affaire,  and  is  not  observant  of  any  one  dflM 

is  aa  ^ood  as  solitude  or  better.  It  is  onlj  when  the  mob  is  more 
or  lees  iiiepirc'd  by  some  eonimon  sentiment  or  puq>ose,  tliat  its 
impleasant  qnalities  become  manifest,  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
morally  unpleasant  ones ;  the  physical  drawbaclvs  are  not  so 
lightly  got  rid  of.  This  Saxon  crowd  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  elderly  persons  in  it,  and  rif  those  who  come  on  business 
rather  than  pleasure,  than  would  be  the  case  vdih  a  similar 
gathering  in  America  or  England.  But  we  meet  Bpecimens  of 
cveiy  class  and  not  a  few  nationalities  of  men.  Occasionally  an 
American  rir  an  Euglislmian  turns  up.  and  more  rarely  witli  a  lady 
on  Ills  arm. 

I  cherish  agteeable  recollections  of  a  certain  elderly  Englishman 
whom  I  used  to  meet  eveiy  day  nt  the  (liristmas  Fair,  some  six 
years  ago.  He  was  always  hand  in  hand  wth  a  beautiful  little 
girl  about  ten  years  old,  whose  fair  skin  and  long  yellow  hair 
were  well  contrasted  with  the  niddy  geniality  which  glowed 
in  his  complexion  and  twinkled  in  his  jolly  eyes^  and  with  the  crisp 
whiteness  of  his  beard  and  moustache.  His  attire  was  invariably 
faultless,  and  he  wasevidently  not  unconscious  of  the  nicety  of  it^ 
adaptation  to  his  rather  slender  figure.  A  more  prosperous-looking 
old  gentleman  I  have  seldom  seen  ;  and  between  him  and  his  fair- 
haired  grandchild  there  was  pa!pal>le  evidence  of  a  very  tender 
companionship  and  aflection.  There  were  no  two  people  at  the 
fair  who  entered  with  more  zest  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun.  The 
Bj^npathy  of  each  enhanced  the  excitement  .and  enjo\Tnent  of  the 
other.  Early  in  the  week  they  selected  one  of  the  biggest  and 
straightest  trees  in  the  whole  Christmas  forest,  and  thenceforward 
until  nirif^tinas  Eve  they  bought  sneli  a  quantity  of  toys,  bonbons,, 
and  knick-knacks  as  it  makes  one*8  heart  warm  to  think  of.  This 
pair  of  youthful  personages  contributed  more  tlmn  all  the  rest  of 
the  visitors  to  making  the  Qjristmas  element  of  the  fair  an  abiding 
reahty.  Looking  at  them,  it  became  impossible  to  doubt  that 
rhristmas  was  something  more  than  a  word.  Their  preoccupa- 
tion and  unconsciousness  of  observation  were  priceless  evidence, 
and  argument  incontrovertible. 

Not  that  other  people  fail  to  have  a  very  good  time.  Towards 
evening,  the  soldiers  from  the  neighbouring  barracks  get  their 
furlough,  and  come  down  in  tbeir  dark»  scarlet-trinmied  uniforms, 
with  visored  caps  and  sparkling  sword-hilts.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  tlu-ir  sway  is  supreme  over  the  servant-girl's 
heart.  I  nev*tr  observ^ed  these  humble  lovers  say  much  to  each 
other ;  but  they  stand  holding  each  other  s  hands,  and  evidently 
full  of  an  exalted  amiabihty  which  is  preferable  to  most  conversa- 
tion. The  soldiers  have  one  marked  advantage  over  the  rest 
of  the  Saxon  nation — they  are  neatly  and  tidily  dressed.    The 
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costume  of  the  average  non-military  man  is  sadly  demoralisecL 
During  the  muter  he  unfailingly  makes  his  appearance  in  a  long 
voluminous  garment  having   sleeves  like  a  coat,  but  otherwise 
anomalous.     It  is  Hned  throughout  with  fur,  and  has  a  fur  collar 
and  cuffs,  heavy  enough  to  make  a  polar  bear  perspire.     Yet  these 
Saxons,  whose  phy^cal  warmth  appears  to  be  as  defective  as  that 
of  their  affections,   crawl   about  in*  their   great  fur   sacks  from 
November  to  May :  as  though    \\dth  intent  to  retain  the  atmo- 
sphere of  last  summer  until  the  summer  to  come.     Again,  I  find  it 
characteristic   of  them  that   they  should  rather  be  at  pains   t<> 
prevent  cold  from  getting  in  than  to  kindle  an  inward  warmth 
whereby  to  repel  it.      That  genial  Englislmian  we  spoke  of  just 
now,   never  wore  anything  heavier  than  an  immaculate    velvet 
'v^alking  coat,  buttoned    over  liis    chest,  and    slanting  down  to 
irhe  pearl-grey  perfection  of  his  pantaloons.     Even  his  yellow  kid 
gloves  were  half  the  time    carried  in  one  hand.     But  the  kindly 
.«mrdour  of    his  heart^ — and   likewise,   doubtless,  of    the   line    old 
djrusted  port  winch  he  quaffed  eveiy  day  at  dinner — not  only  kept 
lnim  wmnn,  but  made  him  the  cause  of  warmth  in  others.  .  .  . 


We  have  lingered  so  long  at  tins  Christmas  Fair,  that  all  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sober  prosecution  of  our  original  programme  is 
ost,  and,  for  my  own  part.,  I  am  glad  of  it.  At  best,  we  can  only 
y  of  Dresden  streets  as  of  the  woes  of  Troy,  '^forsitan  et  ht^c 
^^lim  meimnisne  juvobii^  If  we  praise  them,  it  must  be  negatively — 
*hus : — The  new  districts  are  even  more  uninteresting  than  the 
^Dld,  and  the  old  arc,  if  possible,  more  abominably  mifiavoury  than 
*he  new.  Such  language,  whether  flattering  or  not>  is  hardly  in 
iiaiTnony  \Wth  the  spirit  of  tho  season,  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
^spared  the  use  of  it, 

I  feel  tempted,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pronotmce  at  tliis  point  a 
eulogistic  peroration  on  the  Saxon  Cliristmas ;  pointing  ont  that 
insomuch  as  they  (in  common  with,  other  Teutons)  lay  more 
fitress  on  Cliristmas  celebrations  than  any  other  people,  it  logically 
IVjUows  that  they  are  inspired  ^vitli  a  larger  poi-tion  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  and  of  that  simple,  beautiful  charity  which  gives 
for  pure  love  of  giving.  If  I  do  not  say  this,  it  is  because  the 
Saxons  would  themselves  be  the  last  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  such  an  imputation,  and  the  firet  to  ridicule  it  when  they  did. 
That  part  of  charity  which  consiBts  in  making  presents  is,  witli 
them,  but  another  name  for  barter.  Rochefoucauld  has  ob8erve<l 
(and  he  must  have  had  Saxony  in  his  eye  at  the  time)  that  grati- 
tude is  a  keen  sense  of  favours  to  come ;  and  he  might  have 
added — still  making  the  same  tacit  appHcation — that  generosity 
18  a  shrewd  calculation  of  probable  returns.  A  Saxon  once  told 
me  that  he  spent  more  money  at  Cliristmas  than  during  all  the 
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rest  of  the  year ;  bul  added,  with  touching  fudvetS^  that  he  more 
than  got.it  back  agwi.  Instead  of  buying  what  they  need  from 
time  to  time,  as  loss  charitable  people  do,  they  wait  until 
Christmafi,  and  then  make  all  their  purchases  in  a  Imnp.  "  But," 
and  here  our  Saxon  friend  lays  his  forefinger  slily  beside  his  nose, 
"  no  one  buys  directly  for  himself.  Did  he  so,  not  only  would 
Christmas  parties  become  superfluous,  but,  not  improbably,  he 
might  be  served  less  well  than  had  he  entrusted  himself  to  his 
acquaintances. 

"  Say  I  have  twenty  friends :  in  buying  each  of  them  a  present 
I  expend  my  two-hundred  thaler,  reserved  for  the  purpose.  Good, 
Each,  now,  gives  me  a  preaent  in  return ;  I  appraise  their  value, 
and  nine  times  from  ten  I  find  myself  ten  thaler  to  the  good.  It 
is  a  science,  SirT 

This  se^ns  plausible,  though,  of  course,  some  one  among  the 
twenty  must  be  a  sufierer ;  but  all  life  is  a  lottery.  And — ^putting 
the  question  of  pecimiaiy  profit  in  the  background  for  a  moment 
— shall  we  count  as  nothing  all  that  sweet  incense  of  flattery  and 
compliment  which  the  occasion  warrants  us  in  burning  beneath 
one  another's  noses?  I  trow  not,  for  only  imder  the  circum- 
fitances  we  have  supposed  do  such  compliments  acquire  their  full 
flavour.  It  is  well  enough  for  my  friend  to  call  me  generous,  but 
half. my  enjoyment  of  Ws  recognition  is  destroyed  if  I  am  out  of 
pocket  by  my  generosity.  What  the  world  needs  is — and  it  may 
thank  the  Saxon  nation  for  the  hint — a  now  set  of  virtues, 
guaranteed  to  do  all  the  work  of  ordinary  virtues,  and  to  receive 
all  their  meed  of  praise;  but  ensured  against  being  of  the  slightest 
risk  or  inconvenience  to  their  owner.  To  sit  still,  and  declare 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  is  folly,  and  weak  folly;  we  must  set 
to  work,  and  make  it  its  own  reward^-and  a  good,  soUd,  market- 
able reward,  too ! 

JuLiAV  Hawthorne. 


REVIEW  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  -LITERATURE 

AND  dogma;* 


m. 


^CONJECTURES  are  dangerous  tlimge^  Init  tWy  form  them- 

X^     eelves    and   visit  us    whether    one   will   or   uo.      And  we 

•  •annot  help  entertaining  the  conjecture  that  the  criticiera  upon 

*•  Litemturt-'  and  Dogma'*  in  the  Westminster  Seview wslq  wniien  by 

"tlio  author  of  '*  Supernatural  Rehgion."     At  any  rate  the  character 

'vhich  marks  both  the  criticism  in  the  Review  and  that  in  *'  Super- 

^iainml  Religion  '  is  the  eame, — ^a  mechanical  character.     Criticism 

^nth  this  character  is  very  rife  among  German  critics  of  the  Bible, 

3uul  it  has  its  conveniences*  For  negative  purposes  it  ie  particularly 

useful.     It  takes  for  granted  that  things  are  naturally  all  of  a  piece 

*md  follow  an  unifr >rm  rule ;  and  that  to  know  that  this  is  so,  and  to 

,indpe  things  by  the  light  of  tl»is  knowledge,  is  the  secret  for  sure 

c^riticiism.  People  do  not  var}^;  people  do  not  contradict  themselves; 

people  do  not  have  under-currents  of  meaning,  people  do  not 

divine.     If  they  are  represented  as  having  said  one  thing  to-day  and 

its  seeming  oppoedto  to-morrow,  one  of  the  two  they  arc  credited 

with  falsely ;   if  they  are  represented  as  having  said  w^hat  in  it« 

plain  literal  acceptation  could  not  hold  good,  they  cannot  liave 

Haid  it ;   if  they  are  represented  as  speaking  of  an  event  before  it 

Uppened^  they  did  not  so  speak  of  it,^ — the  words  are  not  theirs. 

Tilings,  too,  liko  persons,  njust  be  rigidly  consistent,  must  show  n«> 

eonflicting  aspects,  nmst  have  no  flux  and  reflux,  must  not  follow 

a  ah)W,  hesitating,  often  obscure  line  of  growth;  no,  the  character 

which  we  aadign  to  them  they  must  have  always,  altogether,  and 
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luiiiltembly,  or  it  is  not  theirs.  **  Israel's  first  conception  of  God 
Wii8  tliat  of  an  iinaeoii  but  powerful  foe,  whoso  eurnity  might  be 
averted  by  the  death  of  victims;"  therefore  the  God  of  Israel 
caimot  have  been,  ae  we  represent  liiiu,  the  Eternal  that  makes  for 
right eoTisnesB.  **The  original  and  current  idea  of  righteouanees 
in  Israel  was  largely  made  up  of  ceremonial  obsenmuces ; '*  we 
uiiiBt  not  say,  therefore,  that  to  Israel  was  revealed  the  Eternal  that 
loveth  nghteoiigneRs.  We  say  that  the  world  cannot  do  without 
the  Bible,  and  we  desire  to  bring  the  masses  to  use  the  Bible, 
But  l8ra<'l  went  to  niin,  and  Christendom  is  far  from  perfect;  there- 
fore the  Bible  cannot  be  of  much  use.  *^Take,"  says  the  WeMminster 
Reviewer,  '^the  commentary  afforded  by  laniers  hiatoiy  an  the  value 
of  the  Bil>h* !  The  Bible  failed  to  turn  the  heai-ts  of  those  to  Avhom 
it  waiH  addressed ;  how  can  it  have  an  efficacy  fur  the  regeneration 
of  our  masses  ?  ''  In  a  Hke  striiin  the  autlior  of  *'  iSupernatural 
KeUgion" — **  There  is  Uttlc,  indeed,  in  the  history  and  actual 
acluevements  of  Clmgtiauity  to  support  the  claim  made  on  its 
behalf  to  the  character  of  a  scheme  divinely  revealed  for  the 
salvation  of  the  hiunan  race/*  Nu,  this  salvation  must  come  of 
that  **  true  and  noble  faith  which  is  the  child  of  reason.  AH 
that  we  d<i  Iviiow  of  the  regulation  of  the  universe  being  so  perfect 
and  wise,  all  that  we  do  not  know  must  be  equally  so.  Faith 
in  the  perfet^t  ordering  of  all  tilings  is  independent  of  i-evelation.'* 

On  persons  and  their  sayings  tliis  sort  of  criticism  doe^a  expcu* 
tion  in  very  short  and  sharp  fashion.  Jesus  said  of  t\\iii  daughter 
of  Jairus :  **  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  Well,  then,  **  we 
have  here,  by  the  express  declaration  of  Jesus,  a  case  of  mere 
suspension  of  consciousneas."  Jesus  said,  deepeth;  and  how* 
then,  can  the  girl  have  been  more  than  asleep '?  If  Jesus  is 
reported  to  have  said :  "  Before  Al>raham  was,  I  am,"  or  to  have 
said  :  *' Therefore  doth  my  Father  kive  mc  beeause  I  lay  down  my 
life  that  1  mny  take  it  again/'  these  speeches  must  have  been 
invented  i^^r  him  after  his  death,  when  the  Resurrection  had  become 
a  matter  of  (liristian  belief,  or  w^hen  the  dogma  of  the  Godhead 
of  the  Eternal  Son  wanted  proWng,  for  that  they  should  have 
arisen  ii»  any  other  "Way  is  *' win jlly  inexplicable,''  It  is  "wholly 
inexpUcable''  to  this  sort  of  criticism  that  Jesus  should  have  Baid 
of  the  O  entile  centurion  :  **  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith  in 
Israel,*'  and  to  the  Canaanitish  woman:  **  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs,''  because  the  two 
sayings  show  a  different  tendency,  and  the  same  man  does  not 
utter  two  sayings  shoA\ang  a  dilTerent  tendency.  The  first  saying 
must  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  by  a  Pauline  univor- 
salist  or  the  second  by  a  Judaic  partieularist.  If  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  then  the  speech  must  have  been  invented 
for  him  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed;  for  it  is  "  wholly  inexpU^ 
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ie  "  that  a  man  ehoiild  speak  of  a  thing  before  it  happeiif?.  To 
>po8e  otherwise,  Uy  Biippose,  as  we  do,  that  Jeeiis  foretold  to  liis 
ilLiciples  that  they  should  see  Jenisalem  destroyed,  that  he  varied 
i  ti»-iiiie  according  to  the  occasion  and  the  hearer,  that  he  foresaw 
death,  and  that  lie  dealt  with  the  tenns  living  and  dying 
m  a  profound  manner  easily  misapprehended, — to  siappose  all  tliis 
is  to  "invest  Jesus  \^-ith  attributes  of  prescience  and  quasi-om- 
niscicnce  which  we  can  only  cUaracterixie  as  divine/'  and  is  there- 
fore inadmissible. 

One  of  the  many  reproaches  brought  against  *'  Literature  and 

Dogma"  is,  that  its  conception  of  the  development  of  our  reHgion 

is  vranting  in  %"igour  and  rigour.     Certainly  the  sort  of  criticism 

we  are  now  noticing  does  not  err  by  want  of  vigour  and  rigour. 

It  has  abundance  of  both,  and  it  does  its  work  vni\i  great  thorough- 

Xi&esu     The  only  iWng  to  be  said  against  it  is  that  the  growth  of 

liiaman  things,  and  above  all  of  immense  concerns  Eke  religion, 

Hoes   not    exactly  proceed  ^-ith   \agour   and    rigour;    rather    it 

follows  an  order  of  development  loose  and  wavering.     And  to 

JiDpose,  therefore^  on  the  growth  of  religion  and  Christianity  a 

lod  of  development  of  great  vigour  and  rigour^  to  criticize 

it«  productions  and  utterances  with  the  notion  that  we  shall  reach 

ttie  truth  about  them  by  appl3ring  to  them  such  a  method,  is  most 

probably  to  criticize  them  all  wrong. 

Aiid    it  would    not    be    difficult   to   show   that  this   method 

"^  in  fact,  fallacious   in   each   of  the  points  where  we   have 

*^ii  jnBt  now   seeing   it  draw    its  conclusions.     But    we    are 

wru    solely    concerned    with    whatever   may  be    supposed    to 

*«><?ok  and   disconcert   the   reader   of  **  Literature  and   Dogma/' 

•ft^r   that  book   had  seemed  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  reading 

"16    liible  with  profit.     Now  certainly  nothing  could  check  and 

™2on€ert  him  so  much  as  to  find  that  the  God  of  Israel,  the 

Ood    of   the    Bible,   cannot  be   taken   to   be   the    Eternal  that 

wveth  righteousness.     For  in  place  of  the  magnified  and   non- 

^^^ral  man  given  by  miracles  and  metaphysics,  but  who  cannot 

^  verified,  we  had  advised  our  reader  to  take  as  the  God  of  the 

Bible,  and  the  fuimdatii>n  of  the  whole  matter  of  his  Christianity, 

^^^    Eternal  that    loves  righteousness,  makes   for  righteousnefis. 

^liiH  Eternal   can   be  verified,  indeed;    but  now   we   are    told 

T^iat  he  is  nut  the  God  of  the  Bible,  at  any  rate  not  the  God  tf 

^•^raol  and  of  the  Old  Testament, — that  the  God  of  Israel  and  of 

tau  Old  Testament  is  something  quite  different.     This  objection^ 

ttea,  we  must  deal  with,  and  must  establish  in  spite  of  it,  if  we 

^n,  our  assertion  that  the  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  Bible  is  the 

Ettjraal  that  makes  fr^r  righteousness.     First,  however,  it  may  be 

Well  U^  aet  clear  what  by  this  assertion  we  mean,  and.  what 

we  do  not  mean. 

vou  xrv\  u 


review: 


lUSl^ 


For  the  WeHmiuBter  Reviewer  objects  to  us  that  **  Israel  mi 
harve  had  a  faculty  for  almtract  thought  quite  iinparallelecl  if  his 
conception  of  a  God  came  to   pass  ae  Mr.  Arnold  deecriboB  JL  ^ 
A  people  in  a  ver>'  early  stage  of  civiliisation  ib  bo  deeply  absorbed^ 
ill  the  study  and  practice  of   uioruHty  that   they  discover   that 
there  iw  a   law,  which  is  not   thems^vee,   wliich   makes  for  it, 
which    law   they  proceed   to    worship  1     Can    improbabUity    go 
further  I*'     ThiB,    eays  the    Reviewer,    is  Iub  a   priori   arpuroeat 
agamet  the  (opinion  that  IsraeFe  God  was  not  a  person,  but  the 
deification  of  a  natural  law.     But  certainly  we  do  not  mean —   , 
and   the  reader  of  '' Literature  and    Dogma"  wll  hardly  hav 
supposed  us  to  mean— that  IsraeFs  God  was  the  cmscious  dei 
cation  of  a  natural  law.     To  attack,  therefore,  the  iniprobabih 
of  this,  is  merely    to   tilt    again  Bt    a   phantom    of    one^a    o 
creating.     Unquestionably^   that   Israel   aa   we  see   him   in   th 
earliciit  docuraente  of   the   Old   TeBtament,   should    have    beej 
hkely   to   sit    down  and   say  to  liiuiRelf:    *^  I    perceive   a   gre 
natural  law,  the   law   of    righteouenesa,    ruling    the    world, 
will  personify  tliiB  law  aa  a  God — the  one  and  only  God.     I  wilt 
call  it  Jehovah^  build  a  sanctuary  IVir  it,  and  invent  a  worship  for 
it,** — that  this  should  have  happened  is  utterly  improbable.     One 
can  almost  as  well  conceive  Israel  saying  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  and  felt  disposed  to  deify  it  and  to  erect  a 
temple  to  it. 

But  if  one  has  certain  facta  before  one*  one  naturally  asks  one- 
self how  they  can  have  come  about.     Israel  m  always  Raving  that 
in  the  Eternal  he  put«  liis  trust,  and  that  this  Eternal  is  righteous, 
and  loves  righteousness.     He  is  always  saying  tliat  among  the 
Gods  of  other  people  there  is  no  God  like  the  Eternal,  none  that 
can  do  what   the   Eternal   dues,  and   that   whoever   runs   at^er 
another  God   shall   have   great  troid>le.     These   are  his   nding- 
tlionghts,    \Miere  did  he  get  them  t     They  were  given  him,  says 
popular  theologj',  by  a  magnified  and  non-nat\U7il  man,  wht)  was 
in  constant  connnunication  with  him,  walked  in  the  garden  where 
he  was,  talked  to  him,  showed  him  even,  on  one  occasion,  hiai 
bodily  parts,  and  worked  miracle  after  miracle  for  him.     And  thia 
is  Israel  s  own  aocoimt  of  the  matter.     But  how  many  other  re<* 
ligions  also,  besides  IsraeFs,  present  us  with  personages  of  this  kindf 
And  we  hold  that  the  personages  are  not  real,  but  have  their  origia 
in  tlie  play  of  the  human  imagination  itself ;  and  the  Weahntnatm* 
Reviewer  holds  this  just  as  much  as  we  do.     How,  then,  did  the 
God  of  Israel,  i^dth  the  special  characters  that  we  find  in  hinit. 
actually  arise  ?    Now,  it  may  be  contended  either  that  these  special:, 
characters  which  we  assign  to  liim  are  not  really  there;  or  thatr< 
they  have  come  there  by  chance,  and  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
them ;  or,  finally,  both  that  the  characters  are  there,  and  that  it 
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was  tlio  preseuro  of  them  upon  tlio  miiirl  of  Israel  wliicb  made  Iniri 
give  to  his  religion,  and  to  hie  Eternal,  that  unique  typo  which 
we  profess  to  find  in  them.  Let  ns  examine  these  altemativee^  80 
important  to  the  reader  of  **  Literature  and  Dogma*'* 

We  nuist   go    to    Sir    Joliii    Lubbock    or   to    Mr.    Tyhir  for 

researchea  conceniing  what  is  called  '* pre-hijstoric  man'* — human 

nature  in  its  inchoate,  embryo,  and  as  yet  unformed  conditiniu 

Their  researches  concerning  tliis  are  profoundly  interesting^  but 

for  our  present  business  we  have  not  to  go  back  higher  than  historic 

man — man  who  has  taken   his  ply*  and  who  is  ah'eady  much  hke 

onrftelves.     With  inchoate,  pre-liistoric  man,  the  great  objects  of 

nature  and  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  he  experienced  from  them 

may  probably  enough  have  been  the  source  of  rehgion ;  in  those 

times  arose   his   name   for    God,    The    Shining.      So   may  have 

tiri^nally  commenced  the  religion  of  the  most  famous  races — ^the 

religion  of  Greece,  the  religion  of  Israel.     But  into  the  thoughts 

and  feelings  of  man  in  this  inchoate  stage  we  catmot,  as  we  now 

are,  any  longer  fully  enter.     We  cannot  really  participate  in  them; 

religion  does  not  practically  conceni  us*     It  pmctieally  con- 

emft  us  from  that  time  only  when  man  s  real  liistory  has  com- 

iiM*uced ;  when  moral  and  intellectual  conceptions  have  invaded 

^t*  priinordial  Nature-worship,  have,  in  great  measure,  superseded 

►  and  given  a  new  sense  to  its  nomenclature.     The  yety  earliest 

Biblf»-religion  does  not  go  higher  than  a  time  of  this  kind,  when 

^ah>mdy  moral   and  iiitellectual    conceptions   have    centered   into 

feligion ;  and  no   one  will   deny  tliat  from  the   very   fii-st  those 

<?oiiec'ptiona  which  are  moral  rather  than  intellectual,  the  idea  of 

10 d  of  the  regulation  of  conduct,  appear  in  Bible-religion 

'1'     -     itly- 

bet  as  at  present  say  no  more  of  Bible-reKgion,  and  let  us  turn 
to  tlio  people  who,  aftc^r  the  Hebrews,  have  had  most  influence 
upon  us — to  the  Greeks.  Greek  history  and  religion  begin  for  us, 
^  do  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Hebrews^  at  a  time  when 
^floral  and  intellectual  ideas  have  taken  possessinn  of  the  frame- 
work given  originally,  it  may  be,  by  Nfitnre-worship.  The  great 
rianit^  <jf  Hellenic  rehgion,  Zeus  and  Phoebus,  come,  as  every  one 
^^fi  WM,  from  the  sun  Jind  air,  and  point  to  a  primordial  time  of 
^^ithijx^-woi-ship.  Bat  Greek  histor)"  and  redigion  begin  with  the 
®ii»-'tuarie8  of  Tempe  and  of  Delphi,  and  with  the  ApolUne  worship 
''   '  Hiood  which  in  those  SiUictuaries  imder  Olympus  and 

-  established  themselves.  The  northern  sanctuary  soon 
yielded  to  Delphi  as  the  conmion  centre  of  national  Hellenic  hfo 
and  of  Apolline  rehgion.  We  all  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Apollo 
te  the  awtikener  and  sustainer  of  geniiia  as  the  power  ilhmiinating 
ftnd  elevathig  the  soul  through  intellectual  beauty.  And  so  from 
the  very  first  he  was.     But  in  these  earliest  days  'of  Hellas,  and  at 
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Delplii  where  the  liartlv  and  serious  tiibes  of  the  Dorian  High- 
laiicLj  made  their  iufliieiice  felt,  Apollo  was  Dot  only  the  nourisher 
of  genius — he  was  also  the  author  of  every  higher  moral  effort ;  he 
was  the  prophet  of  his  tather  Zeus,  in  the  highest  view  of  Zeus, 
as  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right.  For  to 
this  higher  significance  had  Zeus  and  Phoebus — ^thnse  names 
derived  juerely  from  sun  and  air — now  risen  ;  they  had  come  to 
designate  a  fixther,  the  source  of  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of 
right;  and  a  sou,  his  prophet,  purifying  and  inspiring  the  soul  with 
these  ideas  and  also  with  the  idea  of  intellectual  beauty.  But  it 
is  with  the  ideas  of  moral  (*rder  and  of  right  that  wc  are  at  tliis 
moment  concerned*  These  ideas  are  in  human  nature  ;  but  they 
had,  says  the  excellent  Jiistorian  of  Greece,  Dr.  Curtius,  ** especially 
been  a  treasure  in  tlie  possession  of  the  less  gay  and  more  solitary 
tribes  in  the  moim tains  of  Northern  Greece/'  These  were  Delphi's 
first  pupils;  and  the  graver  view  of  Ufe,  the  thoughts  which  give 
depth  and  solemnity  to  man's  consciousness, — ^the  moral  ideas,  in 
short,  of  conduct  and  rigliteousness,^ — were  the  main-elements 
of  eariy  Greek  religion.  Sobernei^s  and  riifhteomness^  words  wlucli 
remained  written  up  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  were  thus  the  primal 
rule  of  its  religion.  For  a  long  while,  in  the  great  poets  of  Hellas, 
the  power  of  this  influence  shows  itself;  from  Pindar,  ^Eschylus, 
and  Sophocles  may  bo  quoted  sentences  as  religiims  as  those 
which  we  find  iu  Job  or  iKiiialu  And  here,  in  this  bracing  air  of 
the  old  rehgion  of  Delphi,  this  atmosphere  of  ideas  of  moral 
order  and  of  right,  the  Atlienians,  Ionian  as  they  were,  imbibed 
influences  of  character  and  steadiness,  which  for  a  long  while 
balanced  their  native  vivacity  and  mobihty,  distinguished  them 
profoundly  from  the  lonians  of  Asia,  and  gave  them  men  like 
Aristides  and  Pericles. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  this  archaic  severenees  of 
Hellenic  religion*  this  early  pre-occupation  ^dth  conduct  and 
righteousness,  did  not  last;  there  were  elements  of  mobihty  and 
variety  in  men's  dinpositions  which  proved  fatal  to  it*  The 
manner  in  which  tliis  canie  about  we  have  not  here  to  trace ;  all 
we  are  now  concerned  with  is  the  fact  that  it  was  so.  It  had 
come  to  be  so  even  by  the  time  when,  with  the  Persian  War, 
the  brilliant  historic  period  of  Greece  begins.  Even  by  thia 
time  the  li\ing  influence  of  Delphi  liad  ceased;  bribes  had  dis- 
credited its  sanctity;  seriousness  and  vital  power  had  left  it, 
Delphi  had  come  to  be  Httle  more  than  a  name,  and  what 
continued  t«>  exist  there  was  merely  a  numbtr  of  forms.  The 
predominance  of  a  national  religion  of  righteousness,  of  gmve 
ideas  of  conduct,  moral  order,  and  right,  outweighing  all  other 
ideas,  disappeared  vnX\i  the  dechne  of  Delphi,  never  tt»  return. 
Still  these  ideas  inspired  poetry,  and  Greek  poetry  was  now  more 
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religious  than  Gn^ek  religion,  and  partly  siiiJpliecl  its  place. 
J^iiiuII}%  thuy  eeuBed  to  inspire  poetry,  and  took  refuge  with 
philosopliic  thinkers, 

TVe  by  no  'means  say  that  they  disappeared  from  hfe.     They 

a.1**^,  wo   repeat,  in    human  nature;   but   a   religion   founded   on 

tt:i.«m,  a  rehgion   of  BohemeBS   and  righteousneBS,  ceased  to  be 

s^^  up   before   the   eyes   of    all   men,   ceased   to   etand    in    the 

nra^Tids  of  all  men,  for  the  great  primary  concern  of  human  Ufe,  as 

ifc    lad  Btood  before  the  minds  of  the  grave  forefathers  of  Hellas  ia 

it*.  *  shadow  of  their  Parnassian  8anctlla^v^     And  to  this  extent,  of 

C'<^*iirsc»  the  ideas  were  weakened  ant!  effaced  in  life;  that  they  were 

l*^<:>  longer  impressively  presented  as  life  s  first  concern  by  a  national 

'■'^ligion,  itself  the  great  and  snleuin  centre  of  men's  thoughts. 

^^^e  by  no  means,  again,  say  that  for  this  there  were  no  com- 

E^^'&tisations.    Other  aspects  of  life  pi'csented  themselves  than  the 

^-*^pect  in  which  it  appeai-s  exclusively  concerned  with  soberness 

^^i»l  righteousness ;  many  a  life  of  activity  did  these  new  aspects 

^Mpgest  to  the  Hellenic  genius,  and  with  what  brilliant  success 

'^t    followed   them    we   all   Icnow.      Still,   the    fact    remains;    in 

VBreeee,    as  the    national  history  went  on,  the  all-importance  of 

<^Oii(luct  and  righteousness  pressed  no  longer  npon  the  Hellenic 

spirit  and  npon  Hellenic  religion  as  their  omnipreserit  and  central 

idea*     In  the  later  days  of  the  national  Kfe  of  Hellas  it  was  a 

religioiia  solemnity,  witnessed  with  transjiort  and  celebrated  by 

the  first  artist  of  the  time,  to  see  the  courtezan  Phryne  enter  the 

«ea  at  Eleusis,  and  represent  there,  to  an  innumerable  miiltitudo 

of  spectiit^r«,  VeoTis  Anadyomene, — -Vemis  issuing  from  the  waves. 

To  thi*i  had  come  the  religion  of  Delphi  and  the  art  of  Oljinpia. 

And  it  was   at  EIcuhis  that   this  happened,   the  old  seat  of  the 

myfrteriea;  those  highest  means  possessed  by  Greek  religion  for 

"fig  and  ennobling  men's  thoughts  about  life  and  death, 

1  lie  had  been  when  the  religious  solemnities  at  Eleusis  were 

of  ft  character  to  draw  from  Pindar  a  strain  aiich  as  we  now  caU 

Biblical — the  strain  of  Job,  or  Isaiah,  or  the  Psalms.     **  Blessed  is 

the  man  who  hath  beheld  these  things  before  he  goeth  under  the 

c»rth;  ho  knoweth  the  end  of  m&u*6  life,  and  he  knoweth  its 

God-given  begirming." 

Not  long  after  Phrjue's  religious  performance  at  Eleusis  came 

the  last  days,  too,  of  the  national  life  of  the  Jews,  imder  the 

.  0QCce«sor6  of  Alexander.     The  religions  conceptions  of  the  Jews  of 

I  those  days  are  well  given  by  the  Book  of  Daniel.     How  popular 

Is&d  prevalent  these  oonceptions  were  is  proved  by  their  vitahty 

Tand  power  some  two  centuries  later,  at  the  CThristian  era«  and  by 

the  large  place  which  they  fill  in  the  New  Testament.     We  are  all 

familiar  with  them,  therefore;  with  their  turbid  and  austere  visions 

of  the  Ancient  of  Dava  on  bin  throne,  and  of  the  Son  of  Man 
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coming  with  the  cloiidB  of  heaven  to  give  the  kingdom  to  the 
gciints  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  *' bring  in  everlasting  righteousnese/* 
Here,  then,  is  the  last  word  of  the  TL'ligion  of  the  Hebrews,  wh^i 
their  natural  life  is  coming  to  an  end;  when  their  career  has  been, 
fc»r  the  niOBt  part,  nm;  when  their  rehgion  has  had  nearly  all  tho 
development  which,  within  the  limilB  of  their  national  life,  belonged 
to  it.   This, we  say, is  it-s  last  word;  To  bring  in  everUnitlng  lighteotJUtneBs^ 

Let  lis  now  go  back  to  the   commencement  of  their  history, 
to  those  beginnings  of  their  national  life  which  may  not  inaptly 
correspond  to  the  begiimings  of  Greek  national  Ufe— to  that  time  ^ 
when  the  infant  Hellenic  tribes  met  in  federation  imderthe  religious  f 
shadow  of  Tempe  or  Delphi,  and  mt  before  their  eyes  the  law  of 
soberness  and  righteousness.     Such  a  point  in  the  career  of  the  ^ 
Hebrew  race  is  given  us,  sufficiently  for  our  purpose,  by  the  liietory  f 
of  Abraham.     The  rehgion  of  Abraham,  this  founder  and  father  of 
the   Hebrew  people,  is  a  rehgion,    as    King  Abiineleeh    says,   of  ^ 
"  integrity  of  heart  and  innoccncy  of  hands."   The  God  of  Abraham  f 
has  chosen  Abraham  and  his  race,  because,  God  says  ;  '^  I  know 
Abraham,  that  ho  \\iE  command  his  children  and  his  household  ^ 
after  him*  and   they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Eternal  t-o  do  f 
righteousness  and  judgment.**     So  that  the  Hebrew  people  and 
Hebrew  history,  when  they  begin,  begin  like  the  Hellenic  people 
and  Uko  Hellenic  history  with  a  lehgion  of  Roberucss  and  righlcou&^ 
ness.     And  the  after-decline  of  tliis  religion  in  Greece  we  havo 
Been.     But  in  Jndtea,  at  the  close  of  the  national  history,  what  do 
we  find  to  be  the  conchtion  of  tMs  rehgion  ?    Has  it  weakened,  has  it 
grown  obsolete^  has  it  fallen  out  of  sight  and  out  of  ndnd  ?    So  far 
from  it,  that  it  has  grown  into  an  enthusiaRni,  turbid,  passionate, 
absorbing,  and  all-pervasive,  to  hing  in  everlasting  righfeoiisrieHft, 

How  was  the  long  iuterv^ening  jjciiud  filled  between  Abraham, 
at  the  beginning  of  Israels  national  histoiy,  and  tho  Book  of 
Daniel  at  its  close  ?  Let  us  take,  as  a  mid-point,  that  wonderful 
collection,  ranging  over  so  many  years,  reflecting  so  many  expe- 
riences, contributed  by  so  many  voices,  and  answeiing  so  profoundly 
to  the  rehgious  consciousness  of  Israel,  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
Two  things  are  etjually  manifest,  on  tho  very  face  of  these  docu-^ 
ment^ — Israel's  attachment  to  liis  religion,  and  that  religions 
character.  One  may  dip  into  tho  Psalms  where  one  will,  and  be 
sure  to  find  them  not  far  off.  First,  as  to  the  attachment  and 
strong  reliance  with  which  Israel's  rehgion  inspired  hira,  *'  In  the 
Eternal  put  I  my  trust,"  is  the  constant  burden  of  his  song. 
**  My  hope  hath  been  in  thee,  0  Eternal ;  I  liavc  said,  Thmi  art 
my  God."  **  Blessed  are  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Eternal.** 
*^They  who  run  after  anotlier  God  shall  have  great  trouble,** 
And  then  as  to  the  character,  expressed  briefly  and  genurally,  of 
this  God  of  Israel,  this  EtemaL     There  Is  really  no  doubt  about 
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**  The  EtemtJ  loveth  the  tiling  that  ir  right."     Ten  thouHaiid 

variations  are   played    on    that  theme*   but  the  tlieme   ir    that, 

*♦  l^lie  Eternal  alloweth  the  rit^hteouB;*  says  David,  **lint  tlie  itn- 

g^tclly  and  him  that  delighteth  in  %nekedne<^8  dotli  his  soul  ablior.*' 

*'  Unio  the  imgodiy  saith  God:  Why  duet  thou  take  my  coveTMint 

in    thy   mouth,   whereas   thou   hatest   to   be   reformed  t  *'      '*  My 

help  eometh   of    God,   who   preserveth   them   that   are  true    of 

he^rC     '*  I  will    wash   my   hands  in    irmoeenet/^  0  Eternal,  and 

«o  will  I  go  to  tlxine  altar/*     Ae  in   the  days  of  Abinieleeh,  bo  it 

|Wa8  still;    the  rehg^ion  of  the  Hebrew  people  was  a  religion  of 

it4*grity  of  heart  and  innocency  of  hands.     "I^ut  thou  thy  tru8t 

in  the  Eternal  and  be  dawfi  ffoocV     "  II'  1  incline  unto  leickedness 

with  ray  heart,  the  Eternal  ^vill  not  hear  me:*     No;  for  this  is  the 

sentiul  character  of  Israers  Eternal,  to  love  the  thing  tliat  is 

rijAf,  to  abhor  that   wliieh  in  eclL      Do   we   want  a   Roraewhat 

^ftUt'r  account  of  what  right  ie,  that  we  may  be  sure  it   does 

not  mean    a  mere    performance    of   ceremonies  t      '*  Come  ye 

children,  and  hearken  unto    me;    I  vriU  teach   you  the  fear   of 

tlic  Eternal,      Keep   thy  tongue   from   evil»   and   thy  hpw  that 

they  «peak  no  guile ;  ceehew  e\^l  and  do  good^  seek  peace  and 

pursue  it/*      Or  of  what  e\^l  and   %vickedneBS   is,   what   m   the 

c^JUfBe  of  those  who  do  not  "miderstand  and  seek  after  God/'  that 

we  luay  be  sure  evil  does  not  mean  a  mere  onussion  of  ceremonies, 

iff  a  sparing  to  emite  God's  enemies  who  happen  to  be  also  one's 

own]    '** Their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  their  feet 

we  swUt  to  shed  blood,  destruction  and  unhappiness  is  in  their 

^^'nys,  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known/*     In  a  plain 

vay  tliat  points  well  enough,  and  v^^ith  perfect  clearness*  to  just 

w^hat  we  all  mean  by  right  and  wrong,  good  and  e%nl;  it  points  to 

Hioralfi,  conduct,  to  a  man's  behaviour,  way,  and  walk  in  life*     And 

tlii»  wtis  what  Israel  meant  by  religion,  to  attend  to  one's  way  and 

^k  in  life,  and  to  regulate  them  according  to  the  comuiand- 

lueiite  of  the  Eternal  that  loveth  rightotmsncss.     "  I  called  mine 

own  ways  to  remembrance/*  he  says,  **and  turned  my  feet  imto 

Tliy  testimonies/"    And  they  who  do  so,  maintaios  he,  '*  shall  want 

J^^  mttmier  of  thing  that  is  good/*     **  lytat  shall  bring  a  man  peace 

*t  the  last/'     "  To  liim  that  ordereth  his  conversation  right  shall 

le  shown  the  salvation  of  God.'* 

But  the  Westminister  Reviewer  says  that  we  are  not  to  rely  much 
*^n  what  comes  from  prophets  and  psahnists,  **on  the  most 
spiritual  utterances  of  the  most  spiritual  part  of  the  nation,  of 
tt»*^ii  who  were  at  once  reformers  and  poets/*  '"  They  were,**  sayB 
l»<^  **  innovators,  unorthodox  free-thinkers/*  What  they  allege 
^Wt  righteousness  by  no  means  proves  that  rightoousness  was 
th^'  religion  of  Israel.  And  perhaps  this  sort  of  argument  can,  in 
«t»me   cases,   be   used   fairly   enough,      Pindar  may   have   lofty 
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passages  about  the  end  and  the  God-given  beginning  of  man's 
life ;  Socrates  and  Plato  may  have  their  minds  stUl  bent  on  those 
ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right  which  were  the  treasure  of  the 
primitive  and  serious  tribes  of  early  Hellas ;  they  may  harp  still 
upon  the  old-fashioned  words  inscribed  in  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
Yet,  if  the  Greek  nation  and  its  religion  have  taken  quite  another 
Kne,  these  utterances  of  pliilosophers  and  poets  will  not  justify  us 
in  saying  that  the  religion  of  Greece  was  a  religion  of  righteous- 
ness. But  we  have  a  right  to  give  Israel  the  benefit  of  the 
utterances  of  its  prophets  and  psalmists.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
nation  adopted  them.  So  powerfully  did  the  inmost  chords  of  its^ 
being  vibrate  to  them,  so  entirely  were  they  the  very  truth  it  was- 
bom  to  and  sought  to  find  utterance  for,  that  it  adopted  thern^ 
made  them  its  standards,  the  documents  of  the  most  profound  and 
authentic  expression  of  the  national  consciousness,  its  religion* 
Instead  of  remaining  literature  and  philosophy,  the  isolated  voices, 
of  sublime  poets  and  reforming  free-thinkers,  these  glorifications- 
of  righteousness  became  Jewish  religion,  matters  to  be  read  in  the 
synagogue  every  Sabbath  day.  So  that  while  in  Greece  it  was  a 
religious  solemnity  to  behold  a  courtezan  enter  the  sea,  in  Judaea 
it  was  a  rcUgious  solemnity  to  hear  that  "  the  righteous  Eternal 
loveth  righteousness." 

What  we  claim,  then,  for  Israel,  when  we  say  that  he  had  the 
intuition  of  the  Eternal  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  when  we  say  that  to  him  were  entrusted  the  oracles 
of  God,  to  him  our  religion  was  first  revealed,  is  this :  that  the 
ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right,  which  are  in  human  nature, 
which  appear  in  a  recognizable  shape,  whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  as^  soon  as  man  is  sufficiently  formed  for  him  to  have  a 
history  at  all,  to  be  intelligible  to  us,  to  stand  related  to  us  as 
showing  a  like  nature  vai\i  ourselves, — that  these  ideas  so  laid  hold 
upon  Israel  as  to  be  the  master-element  in  his  thoughts,  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  his  life.  Now  these  ideas  have  such  a  range  that  they 
take  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  human  life ;  or,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
pleases  (and  perhaps  it  really  does  add  a  little  dignity  to  the  thing), 
let  us  say  seventy-five  per  cent.  It  matters  nothing  that  Israel  could 
give  no  satisfying  and  scientific  account  of  the  way  in  which  he 
came  by  these  ideas ;  that  he  could  only  give  legendary  and  fan- 
ciful accounts  of  it.  It  matters  nothing  that  the  practical  appUca- 
tion  he  gave  to  these  ideas  was  extremely  crude  and  limited, 
that  they  were  accompanied  in  him  by  gross  imperfection.  It 
matters  nothing  that  there  may  be  shown  to  have  hung  about 
them  any  number  of  waifs  and  fragments  from  an  earUer  and 
imripe  stage,  survivals  from  a  time  of  Nature-worship,  or  of  any 
other  passage  which  preceded,  with  Israel,  the  entrance  upon  hi* 
real  history.    K  from  the  time  he  was  formed,  and  distinguishable,. 
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aiid  liimself ;  if,  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  otlier,  we  fiiirl 
liiai  impressed,  awe-stnick,  absorbed  by  the  idea  of  rit^hteougness, 
whatever  alloya  he  may  mix  vnih  it  and  however  bluully  he  may 
de4il  with  it ;  if  we  find  hiin, — and  it  is  indiapntable  that  w^e  do 
find  Iiim, — ^thua  fascinated,  that  m  enough.  His  veri^-  rfiortcomings 
prove  the  force  of  the  intuition  with  liini,  since  all  the  wear  and 
tear  of  them  conld  not  rase  it  out.  **  I  called  mine  ovn\  ways  to 
remembrance,  and  tniTied  my  feet  unto  Thy  testimonit^s."*  But 
the  Vulgate  is  here  shorter  and  more  forcible :  Comtari  ruis  meas, 
it  convtrti  pedes  meos  in  testimonia  Tua,  Israel  is  the  g^'cat,  Rtanrling' 
mjsileuceable,  unsliaken  witness  to  the  neceeeity  of  minding  one  e 
ways,  of  conduct ;  and  whatever  else  he  may  have  done,  or  nnt 
done,  he  can  assui*edty  plead  this  :  Cogitavi  inas  meas,  *'  Sacrifices 
work  a  conception  in  whicli  murahty  has  no  part/'  says  tlie  Wetft- 
mimter  Reviewer;  ** sacrifices  existed  in  Israel  ah  orictine ;"  even  in  liis 
historic  time  there  hung  about  him  traces  of  an  inchoate  and 
(lark  stage,  remains  of  an  early  "  (;oncej>tion  of  God  as  an  unseen 
but  powerfid  foe,  whose  enmity  might  be  averted  by  the  death 
of  victiois.** — It  may  have  }>een  so  ;  but  stilt,  may  Israel  answer, 
»till,  all  hampered  with  these  survivals  of  a  lower  world :  Copitai^ 
viaa  m^a* /  —  **  Though  righteousness/'  pursues  the  Weatministet* 
Reviewer,  **  entered  largely  into  Israers  conception  of  the  Eternal, 
still  that  conception  contaiued  much  that  conflicts  with  righteous- 
ness*'* The  God  of  Israel  often  appears  as  **  more  patrit>tie  than 
righteous,**  blesses  Jael,  for  instance,  for  the  treacherons  murder  of 
Sifiera* — True,  and  yet  ftjr  all  that ;  Cofftian  viqa  meoA. — Israels  God 
18  a  inagnifietl  and  non-natiu'al  man,  not  impassive  and  uniform 
like  a  law  of  ruiture,  but  angry  and  then  repenting  liim*  jealous 
tmd  then  soothed. — Nevertheless,  with  this  crude  conception  of 
God  :  Co^ituri  vuia  mem, — ^IsraeVs  religion  deals  in  ecstacy,  enthu* 
Masms,  evocations  of  the  dead. — Cogitmn  Has  /«m«.— **ThG  current 
idea  of  righteousness  in  Israel  was  largely  made  up  of  ceremonial 
observances/^ —  CoffiUm  vias  niens. —  Finally,  in  spite  of  all  this 
tliiukiug  upon  liis  ways,  Israel  misdirected  them.  **  The  Bible," 
cries  the  Westniinater  Reviewer,  **  failed  to  turn  the  hearts  n{  those 
to  w^hom  it  was  addressed /'  *' the  commentary  attbrded  by 
kraefs  histoiy  on  the  value  of  the  Bible  !** — True,  as  Israel  man- 
aged his  profession  of  faith  it  did  not  save  him,  but  did  he  on 
that  account  drop  HI     Ca^itavi^  cogifavi  via^  meas^* 

The  WestminBter  Reviewer  will  now,  perhaps,  understand  what 
We  mean  by  saying  that  tlie  Hebrew  people  had  the  revelation 
and  intuition  of  tlie  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness.  We 
do  not  mean  that  this  people  had  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of 
rightncss  in  conduct  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  they  then  proceeded 
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to  personify  thia  law  and  deify  it,  and  that  they  deified  it  id  their 
Jehovah,  If  tliis  were  what  we  meant,  all  the  criticinms  of  the 
Weiitmimter  Reviewer  upon  the  shortcomings  of  Jehovah  and 
Jah^HRin  in  the  Old  Testament  would  take  eflTect.  But  perhaps 
our  Haying  that  Israel  had  the  revelation  of  the  Eternal  that  makes 
for  righteousness  is  a  stumbling-block.  Let  us  try,  then,  so  to 
draw  out  what  we  mean  by  this,  that  to  the  Revie%ver  and  to 
others  it  may  appear  as  simple  and  certain  as  it  does  to  ourselves. 

For  let  us  now  conceive  man,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  for  us,  just 
as  the  investigation  of  his  beginnings  and  the  actual  observation  of 
the  state  of  certain  savages  bIiows  him  to  \xr,  in  liis  inchoate,  pre^ 
historic,  almost  pre-human  condition.  In  this  time  of  ignorance  his 
gods  have  tJieir  origin.  We  arc  accused  of  introducing  in  the  not 
oursdres  which  presses,  we  say,  upon  man's  spirit,  a  refined  meta- 
physical conception.  It  is  so  far  from  tliis,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
ILrst  pieces  of  experience,  and  dates  from  the  most  primitive 
time.  It  is  whatever  appears  to  man  as  outside  himself,  not.  in  his 
own  power,  and  affecting  him  whether  he  will  or  uo»  Now,  the 
more  helpless  and  inexperienced  man  is,  the  greater  is  th^ 
number  to  hun  of  things  not  in  his  o%\m  power.  Wlio  can  trace 
or  divine  all  the  possibiHties  of  hope  and  fear  in  this  ^vide field? 
But  we  kno%v  and  can  easily  miderstand  how  on  certain  groat  and 
prominent  objects  of  nature,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on 
hiunan  life — such  as  the  sun — hope  and  fear  fastened,  and  produce^i 
worship.  And  we  know,  too,  and  can  well  miderstand,  how  hy  a 
natural  impulse  men  were  moved  to  represent  in  a  human  fomi 
like  their  own,  the  powers  which  attracted  their  hope,  fear,  and 
wonabip  ;  as  Xenoplianes  says  that  if  horses,  oxen,  and  Uons  could 
paint  or  model  they  would  certainly  make  gods  in  their  own 
image, — ^horses  iu  that  of  horses,  oxen  in  that  of  oxen.  Even 
when  men  did  not  represent  their  gods  in  human  fonn,  they  still 
supposed  in  them  human  thoughts  and  paBsious,  Then  arose  names 
like  Eloak  Elohim.  the  Mitjhtij ;  or  Deus,  God,  the  S/nmnff*  And  then, 
too,  in  those  days  of  bomided  view  and  of  apprehensive  terror, 
grew  up  and  prevailed  *'  the  conception  of  God,"  t^  use  the  IlV^f- 
mimter  Reviewer  s  words,  "  as  a  foe  whose  emnity  might  be  averted 
by  the  deatli  of  victims;'  Such,  he  asserts,  was  IsraeVs  first 
conception  of  God ;  and  although  here  he  speaks  positively  of 
things  beyond  the  ken  of  any  Cf^^rtain  knowledge,  yet  we  are  not 
concerned  to  dispute  the  probability  of  his  conjecture,  that  with 
the  inchoate  and  primordial  Israel  it  may  have  been  so.  For 
*'  the  gods,"  as  Xenophanes  again  siiys,  '*  did  not  from  the  first 
show  to  men  all  things;  but  in  time,  by  searching^  men  came  to  a 
discovei-y  of  the  better." 

Such  a  ** better'*  was  reached  at  the  point  where  human  history 
and  human  reUgion,  hi  the  only  sense  i^^liich  our  race  can  now 


ih  to  the  word  reH^on,  first  began.  It  was  reached  when  the 
of  conduct,  of  moral  order,  and  of  right,  had  gatherL*d 
iiigth  enough  to  declare  and  establish  themflelves*  Long 
before,  iadeed,  during  man's  chaotic  and  rudimentary  time, 
these  ideas  mnet  have  been  at  work ;  and  a«  thej  were  no 
GouBcious  creation  of  man  s  wilL  but  soHcited  liim  and  ripened  in 
him  wheiher  he  would  or  no,  we  may  truly  and  fitly  call  them  the 
rit  of  God  brooding  over  chaos,  moving  eilentiy  upon  the 
lan  deep*  Then  these  ideas  found  and  took  jiospesBion  of  the 
framework  of  the  older,  and — for  so  we  may  call  them — ihv  as 
yet  irreUgioUB  rehgions.  In  many  an  imagining  and  legend  men 
gave  voice  to  thi?ir  hall-recollections  of  stages  and  moments  in 
'e  dim,  ante-natal  time,  mixing  it  and  colouring  it  w^th  their 
r  experience.  From  that  primitives  time  were  handed  on  cere- 
mini  *nd  rite,  wliieh  have,  in  truth,  their  proper  origin,  not  in 
the  moral  siirrings  of  man's  nature  at  all,  but  m  the  etirrings  wliich 
we  call  eeethetie.  Many  practices,  even,  were  not  at  once  dropped, 
which  had  their  proper  origin  in  darknesB  and  disease  of  tlie  moral 
feelings,  in  blind  and  pusillanimous  terror.  Of  this  kind  were 
kumau  eacrifices,  such  as  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  Never- 
tkel#88  God  by  the  cradle  of  Hebrew  hiBtory,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  *'  integrity  of  heait  and  innocency  of  hands,** 
iti  rn'  '  r  ''ii  foe  whose  enmity  might  be  averted  by  the  death 

of  \  i  :     the  God  of  Abraham  is  a  friend \  and  the  intended 

rifice  is  no  longer  an  act  of  selfish  terror  to  avert  a  powerfid 
foo's  enmity — it  is  an  act  of  faithful  devotion  to  tlie  suppoeed  mil 
of  an  all-wise  and  all-good  friend.      To  this  extent  in  its  very 
caradie  did  the  one  true  rehgion  of  Israel,  the  reHgion  of  right oous- 
lrie«B,  succeed  in  transforming  the  baneful  and  ialRc  usage  which 
olung  to  it  from  the  times  of  darkness  out  of  which  it  emerged, 
xuitil  the  day  came  for  the  disappearance  of  the  usage  altogether. 
lu  a  Uke  '"better''  did  the  history  and  religion  of  Hellas,  as  we 
>ve  »een,  take  their  rise;  a  "better'*  brought  about  by  the  ideas 
«Df  moral  order  gathering  strength  and  making  themselves  felt. 
Then  the  natnrt^lcitie.s  of  ruder  times,  Zeus  and  Plia-bus,  became 
t:he  father  of  judgment  and  uf  right,  and  liis  proplif  t-son.     At  that 
»noment,  tlierefore,  the  Eternal  who  makes  for  righteousneas,  the 
5jod  of  Israel,  who  is,  as  St.  Paul  Raid  to  the  Athenians,  not  far 
^rovi  etery  one  of  us,  seemed  offering  to  reveal  himself  to  Greece 
abo ;   but  it  was  for  a  moment  only.     Other  aspects  of  hie  than 
r  I    '  ,  f  came  into  view  and  mto  favour  with  the  Greeks; 

i  s  than  the  tendency  which  dispoHCs  men  to  pre- 
occupy thc^mselves  with  conduct,  and  with  its  di\ane  sanctions, 
prevailed,  **  They  did  not  hke,"  says  the  Hebrew  Paul  austerely^ 
"to  retain  God  hi  their  knowledge,  and  so  God  gave  them  over  to 
a  reprobate  mind.*'   This  is,  no  doubts  a  stem  sentence.    What  the 
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Greeks  were  and  what  thej  aecompliehod,  and  how  briUiant  a  course 
they  ran  after  their  reli^on  liad  passed  out  of  its  brief  moment  of 
unison  with  that  of  Israel,  we  know ;  and  with  that  knowledge  we 
Bhall  not  be  forward  to  utter  against  them  harf?h  censures.  But 
thns  much,  at  least,  we  may  8ay^ — notwithst-anding  all  the  glory 
and  genius  of  Greece,  notwithstanding  all  the  failure  and  fanaticism 
of  Israel— thus  much  we  may  well  say,  whenever  we  contrast  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  Ormco-Roman  world  in  it«  maturity  with 
the  interior  joys  of  Israel :  They  that  run  after  another  Gad  sltall 
have  great  trouble, 

Israel,  on  the  contrary,  advanced  from  the  God  of  Abraham,  the 
Mighty  who  requires  integrity  of  heart  and  innocency  of  bands*  to 
the  God  of  Moses,  the  Eternal  who  makes  for  righteousneee 
unalterably.  Then  the  law  in  its  primitive  shape,  an  organism 
having  for  its  heart  the  Ten  Gommaiulments,  arose.  It  formulated 
with  auth«^^ntic  voice  and  for  ever  the  religion  of  Israel  as  a  religion 
in  wliich  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right  were  paramount.  And 
so  it  went  on  from  Moses  to  Samuel,  and  from  Samuel  to  Da\dd,  and 
from  Da\rid  to  tlie  great  prophets  of  the  eightli  century  and  to  the 
Captivity,  and  from  that  to  the  Restoration,  and  from  the  Restoration 
to  ^Vntiochus  and  the  invasion  of  Greek  culture,  to  the  Maccabees 
and  tiiQ  Bo*»k  of  Daniel:  and  from  thence  to  the  Roman  conquest, 
and  from  that  to  Jtihu  the  Baptist,  imtil  all  the  wonderful  liistoiy 
received  its  sohition  and  consummation  in  Jesus  Clirist.  Through 
progress  and  baeksUding,  amid  infectious  contact  with  idolatry, 
amid  surWval  of  old  growths  of  supemtition,  of  the  enide  practices 
of  the  past,  amid  miiltiplication  of  new  precepts  and  observancee,  of 
formahsm  and  ceremonial  amid  the  sohcitation  of  new  aspects  of 
hfe,  in  material  prosjierity  and  in  material  ruin — more  and  more  the 
gre^it  governing  chamcteristics  of  the  religion  of  Israel  accentuated 
and  asserted  themselves,  and  forced  themselves  on  the  world's 
attention ;  the  God  of  tWs  religion,  with  his  eternal  stmimons  to 
keep  judgment  and  do  justice  ;  the  mission  of  this  rehgion,  to 
bring  in  t^vcrlasting  righteousness. 

And  this  native,  continuous,  and  increasing  pressure  upon 
Ismefs  spirit  of  the  ideas  of  conduct  and  of  its  sancrions,  we 
call  his  intuition  of  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteouftnees, 
the  revelation  to  him  of  the  rehgion  of  this  EtemaL  Really,  we 
tlo  not  Icnow  how  else  to  account  for  the  evident  fact  of 
the  pressure,  than  by  supposing  that  Israel  had  a  special  turn, 
n  bent,  a  gift  fur  these  ideas.  How  else  are  we  to  explain 
their  pressure  on  him  ?  We  put  aside  all  the  preternatural^ — a 
magnified  and  non-natural  man,  walking  in  gardens,  speaking 
from  clouds,  sending  dreams,  sending  angels.  We  give  an  ex- 
planation which  is  natumh  But  we  say  that  this  natural 
explanation  is  yet  grander  than  the  preternatural  one. 
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Some  pcfiple,  however,  when  tliey   liave   got  rid  of  the  pro 

temattiral  in  religion,  eeem  to  think  that  they  are  bound  to  get 

rid,  as  much  as  they  can,  of  the  notion  of  tLeir  being  anything 

grand  and  wonderful  in  rehgion  at  all ;  at  any  rate,  to  reduce  tliis 

element  of  what  is  grand  and   wondeiful  to  tlie   very   smallest 

ciimeneions.     They  err.     They  impede  the  acceptance  of  even  the 

real  truths  wliich  they  have  to  tell  the  world,  because  the  world 

feels  that  on  the  main  matter  they  are  wrong;  and  therefore  they 

act  imprudently.     But  they  really  fail,  besides,  to  appreciate  and 

explain  their  facts.     We  have  already,  in  "  Literature  and  Dogma," 

noticed  Professor  Kiienen*s  explanation  of  the  morality  in  Bible- 

i*C'ligion  from  the  simple  and  severe  Efe  of  the  primitive  Beni-l8a*ael 

^^   nomads  of  the  desert.     But  whoever  will  read  in  JL  Causrin 

^e  Percevars  Arabian  History  the  lloWlacaa  of  the  poets  of  the 

.Arabs  before  Mahomet^  will  find  them  extremely  licentious,  in  spite 

<z>f  the  nomad  life  led  in  the  desert  by  the  Arab  tribes,  ^  And  the 

^■reformation    of  Mahomet  is  undoubtedly  a   reformatitpn   largely 

inspired  by  the  book  uf  the  Beni-Isracl.     On  the  other  hand,  we 

£ud   Semitic  people   without  the  nomad  hfe — ^the  Semitic  people 

of  great   cities — developing  a   worship  such   as   Herodotus  has 

<ie8cribed  to  lis  in  that  of  Myhtta,     Professor  Kuenen*s  excellent 

liifi^tory  is  now  publiehed  in  English  ;    we  may   all   read   there  of 

Wk  religious  revival  m  Hebrew  rehgion  under  Samson  and  Samuel, 

j^nd  how  by  degrees  Jahvism  grew  in  spirituality,  and  the  age  of 

ecstasy  and  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  gave  place  to  the  prophets 

of  the  eighth  century,  conscious  of  a  real  inner  call.     Well,  but 

^what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  advance,   this   ''  development   of 

monotheism,"  as  people  call  it  ?     Professor  Knenen  thinks  that  it 

is  largely  dne  to  *'the  influence  of  the  war  between  Baal  and 

Jahveh  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had  remained  loyal  to  Jahveh. 

^Vhy  Jahveh,  and  not  Baal  ?     Why  shouJd  they  die  rather  than 

xenounce  Jahveh  ?     These  questionB  were  laid  befure  them  by  the 

^eiy  circumstances  of  their  position.     For  thcise  who  endeavoured 

to  answer  them  a  new  light  was  throwni   on   Jahvism*"      And 

«o,  we  are  told,  arose  the  deep  gulf  of  separation  between  Jahveh 

-^nd   the   heathen   ''non-entities/'   as   the   Hebrew   prophets   call 

them. 

And  »o  ? — ^but  how  ?  Not  out  of  mere  blind  obstinacy,  not  from 
ha%4ng  fought  for  a  God  called  Jahveh,  against  a  God  called  Baal» 
80  long  and  so  liard  that  his  champions  grew  bent  on  sticking  to 
Jahveh  and  found  out  all  manner  of  perfections  for  him,  Israel 
jidhered  to  Jahveh  for  the  same  reason  which  had  at  first  made 
him  take  to  the  worship  of  Jahveh : — that  Jahveh  was  the  eternal 
Power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  was  the  centre  and  source  of 
those  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  conduct  which  are,  we  repeat,  in 
htonan  nature,  but  wliich  pressed  on  Israels  apirit  with  extraordi- 
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nary  pcAver.     Tliis  alone  gives  iis  a  natural*  intelligible  clue  to 
the  development  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

Bnt  even  mippoRe  that  we  reject  all  notion  of  a  special  bent  or 
intnitioD  in  Israel  detennining  the  coui^eo  of  his  religion ;  mippoae 
that  w€  allow  him  to  have  had  not  one  whit  more  bent  than  other 
people  for  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  rigi\t*  but  that  his 
reUgion  came  to  be  what  it  was  bv  the  mere  force  of  external 
circumstances  and  from  accident.  Still  we  shall  have  a  rehgioii 
insiBting  on  the  idea  of  righteousness  with  an  energ\'  and  impres- 
siveness  absolutely  impai-alleled.  We  shall  have  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  accomited  for  through  any  inteUigible  process  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  which  is  due  to  mere  chance, — but  we  shall  have 
the  fact  all  the  8ame,  In  leraera  reUgion,  far  and  away  more 
than  in  the  religion  of  any  oticr  ancient  'people,  the  Eternal 
Power  that  maken  for  righteLmsncBB  is  impressive  and  paramount : 
and  of  Israel,  therefore,  the  difitinetion  assigned  by  the  word  of 
this  Eternal  'v^'ill  huld  true  : —  You  only  have  I  knoivfi  of  nil  the 
families  of  the  earth.* 

But  now,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  a  \Ve«imhwt&r 
Reviewer  on  one's  hands,  there  qome©  a  Quarterly  Reviewer 
bolides,  and  Btrikee  his  IjIow  at  **  Literature  and  Dogma,'*  After 
some  reflexions  on  our  reasoning  faculty,  which  are  probably  juat, 
and  some  compliments  to  the  clearness  of  our  diction,  which  we 
hesitate  to  accept,  because  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  our  tmder- 
st  an  ding  that  incapacitates  us  for  the  difficult  style  of  the  philo- 
sophers, and  drives  us  to  the  use  of  the  most  ordinary  phra8<.*ology, 
— after  these  preliminaries  the  Qitarterly  Reviewer  says  that  w^e 
have  no  right  to  call  our  **  Enduring  power  not  ourselves  which 
makes  for  righteousness,*'  a  verifiable  fact  at  all,  or  to  talk  of 
Israel's  intuition  of  it.  And  why  1  Because,  s*iys  the  Quarierty 
Reviewer : — 

"  The  origin  of  the  moral  perceptions  in  man  is  assigned  by  some  to 
intaition,  hy  othern  to  cdneation,  and  by  Mr,  Darwin  to  a  social  instinct, 
arising  out  of  evolntion  and  inkeritance.  Whichever  eonelnsion  a  man 
aC06pte,  it  LB  plain  that  he  mm^t  satisfy  himself  with  reasonings  which 
amounts  to  no  more  than  probability." 

Let  us  assure  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  that,  for  our  puqiosee. 
whether  he  aBBigiiB  the  ori^i^  of  the  moral  perceptions  to  intuition, 
or  to  education,  or  to  evolution  and  inheritance,  does  not  matter 
two  Rtraw8.  And  reaUy  we  are  ahnoBt  astonished  at  having  to 
explain  thii*,  bo  clear  doee  it  seem  to  mh.  For  wurely,  becauflo  ywe 
may  choose  to  say  that  the  Englifih  people  liavr^  an  intuitive  aenae 
for  politics,  we  are  not  therefore  to  be  under«tood  ae  settling  tlie 
quegtion  about  the  origin  of  political  perceptions,  whether  they 
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proceed  from  mtuition,  or  from  education,  or  from  evolution  and 
inheritance.  Nay,  and  we  thought  that  on  this  very  point  we  had 
aaid  in  **  Literature  and  Dogiim''  all  that  weis  necessary;  but  we 
£iid  it  is  not  so.  We  find  a  great  many  people  imagiiuiig  that  if 
3(r.  Darwin  is  right  in  assigning  the  origin  of  the  moral  percep- 
^ons  to  evolution  and  iiiheritauee,  in  that  case  evt/r^i:hing  we  have 
^aid  about  an  enduring  power  which  mtikes  for  righteousness,  and 
^bout  leraers  recognition  of  this  power,  must  necessarily  fall  to 
't.he  ground.  Come,  then,  let  us  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  of 
**  Literature  and  Dogioa,*'  that  these  imaginations  are  (|uite  vain, 
^md  that  he  w^ould  do  very  iU  to  be  moved  by  them. 

So  let  us  take  Mr.  Dar«4n's  doetriue  and  see  how  innocent  it  m. 

^ind  how  entirely  unaftected  by  it  is  religion.     But  wo  will  not 

^tako  it  from  the  mouth  of  that  illustiious  philosopher  himst^lf, 

T3ecau8e  to  so  many  religious  people  he  is  a  bugbear  ;  neither  \\ill 

"we  take  it  from  M,  Littre,  as  we  did  in  '*  Literature  and  Dogma»" 

"tfor  tlie  sake  of  softening  a  little  the  stem  hearts  of  the  Comtists. 

^iir  M,  Littre s  name  is  still  lef*6  acceptable  to  the  rehgious  world 

^han  Mr*  Darwin's,     No,  we  will  take  it  from  one  of  the  clearest 

of  tldnkeis,   and   one   of   the   most    religious   of   men— Pascal. 

'  What  is  nature  t "  says  Pascal.     "'  Perhaps  a  firet  habit,  as  habit  is 

second  natm'e.'*     Qnest-ee  que  la  nature/^   PejU-etre  une  premure 

€mttmne^  cofnme  la  coiMume  est  une  secofide  nature.     Here^,  briefly  and 

aidinirably  expressed,  is  the  famous  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwin, 

And  now  suppose  that  our  moral  perceptions  and  rules  are  all 
to  be  traced  up,  as  evolutionists  say,  to  habits  due  to  one  or  other 
of  two  main  instincts — the  reproductive  instinct  and  the  instinct 
ef  seh-preservation.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  a  moral  rule  due 
to  each  instinct.  For  a  moral  rule  traceable,  on  our  present 
apposition,  to  the  instinct  of  self-presen^atitui,  we  cannot  do 
letter  than  to  take  'Hhe  first  commandment  with  promise:" 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  We  say  that  it  makes  not  the 
firnallest  difference  to  religir>n  whether  we  suppose  this  command- 
ment to  be  thus  traceable  or  not. 
For  let  it  be  thus  traceable,  and  suppose  the  original  natural 
BToction  of  the  yoimg  to  their  parents  to  be  due  to  a  sense  of 
ppendence  upon  them,  and  of  benefit  from  tliem.  And  then,  when 
the  dependence  and  benefit  end,  when  the  young  can  shift  for 
tht-msclves,  the  natural  affection  scents  in  the  lower  animals,  as  they 
are  called,  to  pass  away.  But  in  man  it  is  not  thus  evanencent. 
For  at  first,  perhaps^  there  were  some  who  from  weakness  or  from 
accident  felt  the  dependence  and  received  the  benefit  longer  than 
(others,  and  in  such  was  fonued  a  more  deep  and  strong  tie  of 
attachment;  and  wliile  their  neighbours,  so  soon  as  they  were  of 
r<  '  '  Tiur,  heedleasly  left  the  side  of  their  parents  and  troublfd 
ti  L'S  about  them  no  more,  and  let  them  perish  if  so  it  might 
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liappeii,  these  few  remained  with  their  parents,  and  |::rcw  used  to 
them  more  aiid  more»  and,  finally,  even  fed  and  t43nded  them  when 

-thoy  ^rc«w  helpless.  Presently  they  bejE^aii  to  he  shocked  at  their 
JiLighbuurs"  callous  neglect  of  those  who  had  begotten  them  and 
burue  them,  and  they  expostulated,  and  entreated,  and  pleaded  that 

L  their  way  was  best;  some  suffered,  perhaps  for  their  interference, 

F  ficime  had  to  fight  for  their  parents  to  hinder  their  neighbours  mal- 
treating them,  and  all  the  more  fixed  in  their  new  feelings  did  these 

Lprifnitive  gropor«  after  the  Fifth  Commandment  become.  Mean- 
wliile  this  extending  of  the  family  boncl^  this  conquering  of  a  fittle 
(hHtrict  from  the  mere  animal  hfe,  this  limituig  of  the  reign  of 
liliiid,  Bclfish  impulse,  brought,  we  may  well  believe,  more  order 
into  the  liomes  of  those  who  practised  it,  and  \rith  more  order  moro 
well-doing,  and  with  both  more  happhiees.   And  when  they  solicited 

I  tlieir  more  inhmnan  neighbours  to  change  their  ways,  they  must 
always  have  liad  to  back  them  the  remembrance,  more  or  leas 
faint  in  every  man,  of  an  early  Ihik  of  affection  with  lus  parents ;  bnt  , 

-HOW  they  liad  their  improved  manner  of  hfe  and  heightened   well- 

f being  to  back  them  too.  8ij  the  usi^ge  of  the  nnnority  gradually 
became  the  usage  of  the  majority ;  and  we  may  end  tliis  long  chapter 
of  suppositions  by  supposing  that  thus  there  grew  at  last  to  be  com- 
munities which  honoured  theij*  fathers  aiul  mothers,  instead  of, — ^as, 
perhaps,  if  one  went  back  far  enough,  one  would  find  to  have  beea 
the  original  pmctice, — eating  them. 

But  all  this  took  place  during  that  which  was,  in  truth,  a  twiUght 
and  ante-natal  Ufe  of  humanity,  almost  as  much  as  the  life  w^hich 
each  man  passes  in  the  womb  before  he  is  bom.  The  history  of 
man  aw  man  proper,  and  as  distinguislied  from  the  other  animals — 
the  real  history  of  our  race,  and  of  its  institutions — does  not  begia 
mitil  stages  eueh  as  that  which  we  have  been  describuig  are  passed, 
and  feelings  such  as  that  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the  growth 
are  ibrmt^d,     Man  and  his  history  begin,  we  say,  when  he  become-S 

.  distinctly  conscious  of  feelings  wluch,  in  a  long  preparatory  period  of 
obscure  growth,  he  may  have  been  forming.  Then  he  calls  his  habit, 
acquired  by  a  process  which  he  does  not  recollect,  nature*  and  he 

.  gives  effect  to  it  ki  fixed  customs,  rules,  laws,  and  institutions.    His 

*  religion  consists  in  ackno%vledging  and  reverencing  the  awfid 
sanctions  with  wliicli  this  right  way  for  man  has,  he  beheves,  been 
invcfiteil  by  the  mighty  not  ourselves  which  surrotnids  us.  And  the 
more  emphatically  he  places  a  feehug  under  the  guardianship  of 
these  sanctions,  the  more  impressive  is  liis  testimony  \o  the  hold  it 

L  has  ujxtu  him.  Wlien  Israel  fixed  the  feeling  of  a  ehikFs  natiiml 
attachment  to  its  parents  by  the  commandment ;  Honour  thj  father 
and  thj  violher^  that  thy  days  tnaij  he  long  in  the  land  which  the  Eternal 
thn  God  ijiveih  thee,  he  showe^l  that  he  liad    risen  to  regard  this 

I  feeling — slowly  and  precariouBly  acipnred  as  by  our  supposition  it 
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ty  have  been — as  a  sure,  soEd,  and  sacred  part  of  the  constitution 
*>f  human  nature. 

T3nt  as  well  as  the  supposition  of  a  moral  habit  and  ink'  evolved 
^3^t  of  the  uistinct  of  scll-prcservation,  we  are  to  take  the  aup- 
I^osition  of  a  moral  hal>it  and  rule  evolved  out  of  the  reproductive 
istinct.     And  hore,  iiidoedi  in  the  rolations  between  the  Bexes,  we 
ari!  ou*gTOund  where  to  walk  rij2;ht  Ls  of  vital  eoucuni  to  men,  and 
^lere  disafitei^s  are  plentiful.     Who  fost,  in  the  early  and  tentative 
LTWp-fetruggUng  of  our  rucL',  who  first  chneeiiied  them,  tliiH  peril  of 
P^saster,  thiH  necessity  for  taking  heed  to  one's  steps  f     Who  was 
le  that  amid  the  promiscuous  concubinage  of  man's  commence- 
,  3ueut8, — if  we  are  to  supjiose  that  out  of  the  .sheer  animal  life,  human 
lite  had  to  evolve  itseh  and  rise, — who  was  he  that  lirst,  through 
attachment  to  his  chance  companion*  or  through  attachment  to  hie 
iipposed  ofr?=ipiing,  gathered  himself  togutlien  put  a  bridle  on  his 
'Tugue  appetites,  marked  oft"  liimself  and  his,  drew  the  imperfect 
•ontliiie  of  the  circle  of  home,  and  fixed  for  the  time  to  come  the 
mdiments  of  the  iamily  J     Who  iirst,  amid  the  louse  solicitations 
of  sense,  obeyed  (for  create  it  he  did  not)  the  mighty  not  oursekes 
which  makes  for  moral  order,  the  stream  of  tendency  which  was 
hero  carr>ang  him,  and  our  embryo  race  along  ^^nth  him,  towards  the 
fulfihnent  nf  the  true  law  of  their  being  ?  became  aware  of  it,  and 
obeyed  it!    Wliogver  he  was,  he  -would  soon  have  had  imitators  ; 
far  never  was  a  more  decisive  step  taken  towards  bringiug  hito 
human   life  greater  order,  and  \rith    greater  order  greater  well- 
doing and  h*appine8s.     So  the  example  was  followed,  and  a  habit 
grew  up,  and  marriage  was  instituted. 

And  thus,  again,  we  are  brought  to  the  point  where  histoiy  and 
roUgioii  begin.  And  at  this  point  w^e  first  find  the  Hebrew  people, 
uith  polygamy  still  elm  gin  g  to  it  as  a  sui-vival  from  the  times  of 
ignorance,  but  vnih  the  marriage-tie  soHdly  established,  strict  and 
Bacred,  as  we  see  it  between  Abraham  and  Sara.  Presently  this 
same  Hebrew  people,  with  that  aptitude  which  wo  say  ebaracterized 
it  for  being  prufoundly  impressed  by  ideas  of  moral  order,  placed 
IQ  the  Decalogiie  the  marriage-tie  imder  the  express  and  solemn 
sauetiim  of  the  Eternal,  by  the  Seventh  Commandment :  TIiou 
eluih  not  commit  adultenj. 

We  might  jump  at  once  from  hire  to  the  end  of  Jewish 
histor>%  and  show  Jesus  Chriwt  renewing  by  his  method  the  Seventh 
Conunandrnent  as  he  did  also  the  Firth,  reueAving  tliem  and 
extending  them,  clearing  casuistry  and  fonnalifim  away  from  them, 
and  making  them  look  as  frenli  and  unprepsive  in  this  new  light  as 
in  their  old  h*ght  Ihfy  had  in  Israefs  best  days  looked  to  him.  But 
let  us  leave  Christianity  for  the  present  out  of  the  question.  We 
luivr  imdi'rtaken  to  show  that  even  supposing  moral  perceptions 
and  hal)itR  to  arise  by  cvulnlinn  and  inheritanc<N  thi^  makes  no 
V(*L.   XXV.  X 
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difference  to  religion,  and  that  wo  may  still  \v4th  propriety  speak  of 
the  intuition  of  moral  perceptions,  and  of  Israel,  in  especial,  having 
had  tliis  intuition.  So  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  out,  let  us, 
after  hearing  Israel  in  the  Decalogue  on  the  relation  of  the  sexea, 
take  him  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
discovers  him  to  us.  There  he  touches  on  that  great  and  often- 
arising  theme  in  what  our  pliilosophcrs  call  sociology :  the  strange 
woman.  And  this  is  his  sentence  on  the  man  who  is  bewitched 
by  her :  He  knows  not  that  the  dead  are  tfiere^  and  tliai  her  guests  are  m 
ilie  depths  of  hell* 

Now,  we  ask  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  consider  this  saying 
of  Israel,  led  up  to  by  the  Seventh  Commandment  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  liistory,  and  consummated  by  the  well-known  sentence 
of  Jesus  in  the  latter.f  We  have  granted  the  supposition  that 
moral  perceptions  and  habits  in  what  concerns  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  are  originally  formed  for  Israel,  as  for  everybody  else,  by 
evolution  and  inheritance.  We  wdll  grant,  besides,  that  religions 
worship  and  many  of  its  names  and  ceremonies  arose  out  of 
ignorant  hope  and  fear  in  man's  rudimentary  time.  But,  for  ns 
now,  religion  is,  we  say,  morality  touched  "v^dth  emotion,  lit  up  and 
enkindled  and  made  much  more  powerful  by  emotion.  And  when 
morality  is  thus  touched  with  emotion,  it  is  equally  religion 
whether  it  have  proceeded  from  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man 
in  the  clouds,  or  arisen  in  the  way  we  have  supposed.  And  those 
in  whom  it  appears  thus  touched  with  emotion  are  those  who  have 
most  bent  for  it,  most  feeling,  most  apprehension,  as  one  man  and 
one  race  seem  to  turn  out  to  have  more  gift,  without  any  conscious 
intending  and  willing  of  it,  for  one  tiling,  and  another  man  and 
another  race  for  another.  Now  such  a  bent,  such  a  feeUng,  when 
it  declares  itself,  we  call  an  intuition.  And  we  say  that  Israel 
had  such  an  intuition  of  religion,  and  that  he  shows  it  in  the 
special  matter  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 

For  how  does  a  bent  or  feeling  of  this  kind  for  moral  perceptions 
declare  itself,  when  it  has  grown  strong  enough  to  declare  itself? 
It  declares  itself  by  the  accent  and  power  with  which  its  utterances 
arx>  made  ; — tlio  accent  of  conviction  in  the  speaker  himself,  the 
power  of  inipressivcness  on  those  who  hear  him.  Moral  percep- 
tions and  rules  establishing  them,  on  the  supposition  we  are  here 
following,  take  a  long  while  to  build  up ;  there  is  a  backwards  and 
forwards  with  them ;  often  it  looks  as  if  they  would  never  have 
strength  to  get  established  at  all.  However,  at  last  there  coiner 
some  one  Uke  Israel,  and  lays  down  a  sentence  Uke  the  Seventh 

♦  Proverbs,  ix.  18. 

t  Mjifth.  V.  27,  28  ;  compare :  "  Not  in  the  lust  of  concupisconce,  as  tfut  Gfntiitt  tnA#, 
I'wtio  uit  G(hI ;*'  **  The  time  past  may  suffice  us  t)  have  wrovtjht  e  wi'l  of  the  Gtmtikt 
wliJD  wo  walked  in  lasciviouscoss,"  ic. — 1  Thes.  iv.  6 ;  1  Pot.  iv.  8. 
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Commandment.      But  then,  again,  a  moral  perception  does  not 
always,  and  for  all  pereons,  retain  the  vividness  it  bad  at  tho 
moment  when  it  eHtablished  itself  in  a  mle  like  the  Seventh  Com- 
raandment.    Human  nature  has  many  eides,  many  impnlses ;  our  role 
may  aeem  tc»  loBe  grouiul  apjain,  and  the  perception  out  of  which  it 
prrw  may  seem  to  waver.    P raetiee  may  offer  to  it  a  thousan  d  cuntra- 
dictifms,  in  what  1^1.  Taine  calls  the  trUt£  dt^fiL\  the  dismal  procesBiou 
of  the  Hayraarket,  and  in  what  a  Page  or  a  naint  might,  perli«p«,iu 
like  manner  call  the  dinmal  proecBFiun  of  the  Bois  dc  Hoidognc, 
Not  practice  alone  is  against  the  old  strictness  of  rule,  but  theory; 
wc  have  argumentative  rfyBtems  of  free  love  and  of  re-habilitatioii 
r»f  the  flesh.     Even  phikmc  jphers  hke   Mr.  ^lill,  having  to  tell   or 
that  for  special  reasonw  they  harl  in  fact  observed  the  Seventh 
Commandment,  thhik  it  right  to  add  that  thit4  they  did,  "■  althougii 
we  did  not  consider  the  ordinances  (.»f  society  binding,  on  a  Hubjeet 
m)  entirely  personal/'      80  arises  what  these  same  pkilosophere 
would  call  a  didntegratinn  of  tliat  moml  perception  on  which  the 
Seventh  Commandment  is  founded.     What  we  have  to  ask,  then, 
18:    Was   this   perception,    and    the    rule    founded  on   it,    reall\ 
a   conqncet    for    ever,    placing    human    luituro     on     a     liigiiei 
«t4ige^  so  that  however  much  it  may  have  been  dubious  aiul  un- 
f'lunded    once,   it    must    be   taken   to    be    certain   and    fonne<I 
luiw?      And   whatever   now   makes   the   perceptioti  or  the   riJe 
fluctuating,  does  it  tenth  so  far,  not  to  emancipate  man,  but  t<> 
replace  him  in  the  bondage  of  that  old,  chaotic,  dark,  almost  antiv 
linman  time,  frotn  wliich  slowly  and  painfnlly  be  had  emerged  wlieii 
tlio  fcal  liistor}'  and  religion  of  our  race  began  ?     Because,  if  thiK 
is  80,  the  accent  of  clear  and  decisive  conviction  in  Israers  com- 
ment on   the  theoiy  of  Free  Love  in  invaluable.     /A*  Inmrs  not 
fW  the  d^ad  are  there^  and  that  hrr  if  nests  are  in  th  t'  d^jdhs  of  ht*li,     I  lere, 
uK^n,  let  ns  smnniou  the  most  naturalistic,  the  freest,  tlte  ^•alrat'Bt- 
"f  oWrvers  on  these  matters — Cfuethe.      He  is  speaking  to  th*' 
Miancellor  Von  Miiller   agninst  over-facility  m  granting  fUvtirce, 
^d  liis  reason  is  this : — *'  What  culture  has  won  of  nature  we 
*»tlglit  on  no  accomit  to  let  go  again,  at  no  price  to  giv<^  up.     In 
'M'^  notion  of  the  sacrechiess  of  marriage,  Christianity  has  gT>t  a 
'*»»!ttiTeK:unqnest  of  this  kind,   and   of  priceless  value,    alMiongii 
niarriage  is,  properly  speaking,  unnatnml/*     Unnatural,  he  niLan*^ 
^^t\^^n  in  \ds  rudimentary  state,  before  the  fixing  of  moral  licnbitK 
™  formed  the  right  human  nature.     Emancipation  from  the  right 
o'Jniim  nature  is  merely,  therefore,  return  to  chat>s.     And  sui'h  wafs 
'Taofs  genius  for  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right,  Hncrh  his 
»ufnition  of  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousnuss,  that  ho  felt 
^ntkout  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  said  with  the  most  impreseive 
••nnrmity,  tliat  emancipation  of  this  sort  was, — to  speak  ag:iin 
fi*o mir  modern  philosophers, — fatal  to  progress,     Ife  knoir^  n/4  tluit 
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the  dead  are  there^  arid  that  her  gmsts  are  in  the  depths  of  JielL  And 
now,  perhaps,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  will  suffer  us  to  speak  of 
Israel's  intuition  of  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness,  even 
though  moral  preceptions  and  habits  may  have  originally  been 
evolved,  as  Mr.  DarA\dn  supposes.  And  the  Westminster  Reviewer 
will  let  us  repeat  that  the  word  of  this  Eternal  concerning  Israel, 
as  distinguisliod  from  other  nations  of  antiquity,  is  true,  in  spite  of 
Israel's  sacrifices  and  polygamy :  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth. 

Finally,  a  very  different  writer  from  the  Westminster  Reviewer— 
M.  Charles  Secretan,  in  the  Rexme  Suisse — ^is  at  one  with  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  in  denying  the  possibiHty  of  basing  on 
experimental  ground  tlie  claim  of  the  Bible  and  of  its  religion  to 
our  acccptunco : — 

"  The  Power  making  for  righteonsness,"  says  M.  Cliarles  Secretan, 
"  tlie  Secret  of  Jesus,  are  not  really  experimental  notions  which  any  man 
can  verify.  The  contrary  is  trae.  The  Secret  and  tlie  Power  are  objects 
of  faith  only.  Experience  offers  every  day  abundant  contradictions  to  the 
reality  of  this  Power." 

Now  on  this  point  it  is  certainly  indispensable  that  the  reader 
r)f  *' Literature  and  Dogma"  should  be  in  no  doubt.  For  the 
fundamental  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  righteousness  is  salvation 
verifiably,  and  that  the  secret  of  Jesus  is  righteousness  verifiably ; 
nnd  that  the  tnie  faitli  which  the  Bible  inculcates,  is  the  faith  that 
lliis  is  so.  But  unquestionably  the  common  notion  among  rehgious 
people  is  M.  Charles  Secretan's:  that  experience  is  altogether 
against  the  saving  power  of  righteousness,  or  of  the  secret  of 
#Icsu8 ;  but  that  their  sa^ang  power  will  be  proved  to  a  man  after  he 
is  dead,  by  a  great  judgment  and  by  a  system  of  rewards  and 
punislmients  in  accordance  A^th  them  ;  and  that  faith  is  the  belief 
that  this  will  really  happen.  And  unquestionably  all  this  is  taken 
from  Israel  himself,  who  in  his  latter  days  consoled  liimself,  as  we 
csLii  see  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  by  the  idea  of  a  resiuxeotion, 
judgment,  and  recompence  of  this  sort,  and  for  whom  faith  came 
to  be  the  beUef  that  it  would  certainly  all  happen. 

Jesus  Clirist,  we  say,  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  teaching 
to  clear  and  transfonn  this  e^rtra-beliff  of  his  countrymen.  Upon 
that,  however,  we  A\'ill  not  insist  now ;  neither  'will  we  now  our- 
Belvi's  set  about  proving  that  experimentally  righteousness  is 
salvaticm,  and  experimentally  the  secret  of  Jesus  is  righteousness, 
i.idepondently  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  eMra-4>elief 
of  Jews  or  Christians.  On  the  experimental  character  of  these 
truths,  which  are  the  undoubted  object  of  religion,  we  liavo 
elsewhere  said  what  is  necessary.  But  they  are  the  matter  of 
an  immense  experience  which  is  still  going  forward;  it  is  easy 
to  (Hspute  them,  to  find  things  which  seem  to  go  agaiost  them. 
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yet  on  tlie  whole  they  prove  themselveB,  and  prevail  mnre  and 
TOore.  And  the  idea  of  their  tniili  m  in  human  nature,  and  every- 
one has  some  affinity  for  tliem,  filthniigh  one  man  has  more  and 
another  less.  If  any  man  is  ro  entirely  witliont  affinity  for  them, 
«o  subjugated  by  the  eon\^ction  that  facts  are  clean  against  them, 
iis  to  be  unable  to  entertain  the  idea  of  their  being  in  human 
nature  and  in  experience*  for  hiin  "  Literature  and  Dogma " 
was  not  written* 

But  admitting  the  idea  of  these  truths  being  in  liumau  nature 
and  111  experience, — and  this  we  Buppose  the  reader  of-*  Literature 
and  Dogma"  to  do, — we  my  tlmt  tlie  great  nee  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  animate  and  fortify  faith  in  them  by  the  iiutpira* 
tion  of  the  miblinie  ^vitncRB  bonie  to  them  by  Ifirael  in  his  liest 
iBJB,  This  iR  why  them  iSeriptui-eR  are  tiiily  said  to  be  "  written 
for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the 
Scriptures  might  have  hope/*  True,  in  his  later  days,  Ismel 
had  taken  refuge  in  an  ideal  world  to  enRure  the  triumph  of 
righteousness,  had  imagined  his  apocalyptic  Ancient  of  Days 
re4[uisite  fur  it,  and  his  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds,  his  crmt^^ 
KLs  ovuutaMs,  and  his  Messianic  reign  of  the  saints*  All  this  is,  in  a 
certain  way,  a  testimony  to  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right. 
But  Israefs  best,  his  inmiortal  testimony  to  them*  is  the  testimony 
home  in  his  earher  days  and  in  his  piime,  w^hen  his  faitli  is  in 
the  triumph  of  tho  ideas  themselves,  not  in  a  phantasmagoric 
restitution  of  all  tilings  to  serve  them.  As  the  whir! wind  paHseth^  no 
iff  the  tricked  no  nwre,  hut  the  riijhfeous  is  an  ecerlmtiuff  foundation, 
A«  righii^ousn^ns  lendeth  to  lifi\  so  he  that  purmtfth  evil  pnrsiuih  it  to  hin 
own  deat/i.  This  inipirisha1>lL'  faith  df  the  true  Israel,  clf»ud(-'d  in 
his  later  days,  reminied  and  perlVcted  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  frt>m 
the  first  only  half  iuulei*stood  and  mixed  with  natural  errors  by 
his  disciples,  makes  the  gluiy  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Old 
Testament*  It  has  an  answer — a  far  better  answer  than  any  we 
could  give — ^to  ever^'  objectioti  of  M,  Qiarles  Secretan, — **  The 
power  making  for  righteoustieBS  is  not  really  an  experimental 
notion,  which  any  man  can  verify/'' — The  Eternal  nphohhfh  the 
fi$k((mx ;  thouijh  he  fall  he  shall  not  be  cast  away^  for  the  Eternal 
^ImhleUi  him  with  hi«  hand,  I  have  bein  J/oumf  and  now  am  old^  and 
fH  taw  I  rim^er  the  rifjhteous  forsaketu — **The  contrary  is  true," — 
I  m^ulf  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  ffreat  power^  and  jlouri»hing  Wee  a 
$ffm  hmf-iree  ;  I  went  %,  and  lo,  he  teas  gone  ! — **  Experience  offers 
every  day  abundant  contmdictions  to  the  reahty  of  tliis  power." — 
l*kould  tdterhi  have  fainted^  bid  that  I  believe  reiily  to  see  the  goodness 
^/the  Eiernal  in  the  land  of  the  living. — Israel  would  not  allow*  time 
«3iough  for  the  demonstration  of  Ins  tnith  that  righteoiisness  is 
wJvAtion ;  hence  hie  later  disappointment  and  illusions.  But  for 
uiyoDe  who  believes  that  this  truth  is  a  profound  law  of  himian 
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natare,  Israers  faith  in  it  during  his  best  days  opens  a  boundless 
scmrce  of  joy,  courage,  and  enthusiasm;  and  it  is  a  source  such  as 
no  other  people  of  antiquity  offers.  So  that  here,  again,  is  con- 
firmation of  that  unique  rank  emphatically  assigned  to  Ismel  by 
the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness ;  You  only  have  I  known 
of  all  Vie  families  of  tJie  eartli. 

The  Spectator  asks  :  How  are  we  to  know  tliat  Israel  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  pronoimced  righteousness  to  be  salvation, 
if  we  contend  that  he  did  not  speak  Htcrally  when  he  brings  in 
God  talking,  thinking,  and  lo^dng  ?  Surely  because  in  the  one 
case  he  is  on  ground  of  experience  where  we  can  follow  him,  but 
in  the  other  he  is  not.  Therefore,  when  he  says :  77iere  ariseth 
Uffhtfor  the  righteous^  liis  words  present  no  difficulty,  and  we  can 
take  them  as  they  stand ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  God  walking  in 
a  garden,  we  are  driven  to  find  for  the  words  some  other  origin 
than  liis  actual  experience.  And  whoever  attends  to  the  history 
of  the  human  spirit,  will  soon  see  that  such  an  origin  is  not  hard 
to  find.  The  Spectator  asks,  again,  where  in  Wordsworth,  whose 
personifying  language  about  nature  we  produced  to  illustrate 
Israel's  personifjdng  language  about  God,  we  can  point  to 
language  which  speaks  of  nature-  in  the  "  mood  of  real  expectar 
tion  and  confidence  common  in  the  Psalms."  Why,  where  Words- 
worth says:  Nature  never  did  forsake  the  heart  that  loved  her. 
Or  where,  asks  the  Spectator^  can  we  find  language  which  "  treats 
distrust  in  the  promises  of  nature  as  a  sin  ?  *'  \Miy,  in  plain  prose, 
without  going  to  the  poets  for  it  at  all ;  in  one  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  impressive  passages  to  be  found  in  Butler,  in  the  sermon 
on  The  Ignorance  of  Man  : — 

"  If  things  afiPord  to  man  the  least  hint  or  intimation  that  virtue  is  the 
law  he  is  bom  under,  scepticism  itself  shonld  lead  him  to  the  most  striyot 
and  inviolable  performance  of  it ;  that  he  may  not  make  the  dreadful  eaj- 
pertment  of  leaving  the  course  of  life  marked  out  for  him.  by  Nature^  what- 
ever that  Nature  be,  and  entering  patlia  of  his  own,  of  which  he  can  know 
neither  the  danger  nor  the  end.** 

What  can  be  more  solemn  and  grand?  it  is  grand  with  the 
grandeur  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  Israel  had  more  than  a  hint  or 
intimation  that  virtue  is  the  law  he  is  bom  under.  He  had  an 
irresistible  intuition  of  it.  Therefore  he  breaks  into  joy,  which 
Butler  and  Greek  tragedy  do  not.  Nevertheless,  the  greatness  of 
•  Butler,  as  we  hope  one  day  to  show,  is  in  his  clear  perception  and 
powerful  use  of  a  "  course  of  Hfe  marked  out  for  man  by  Nature, 
wliatever  that  Nature  be."  His  embarrassment  and  failure  is  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  a  perception  as  clear,  and  a  use  as  power- 
ful, of  the  popular  theology.  But  from  Butler,  and  from  liis  treat- 
ment of  Nature  in  connection  A^th  religion,  the  idea  of  following 
out  that  treatment  frankly  and  fully,  which  is  the  design  of 
*'  Literature  and  Dogma,"  fii-st,  as  we  are  proud  to  acknowledge, 
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3  US ;  and,  indeed,  our  obligations  of  all  kiiids  to  this  deep 
and  strenuous  spirit  are  very  ^-eat. 

From  our  use  of  the  proof  from  Imppinefis,  accusations  Lave 
been  brought  against  i^  of  euda^monism,  utilitarianism.     We  are 
reproached  wnth    making,  **  conformaldy  to  the  tradition  of  the 
English  school" — (the   Westmimter  Reviewers  will  hear  %vith  aston- 
ishinent  what  company  they  liave  been  keeping!) — " self-iiiterest 
the  spring  of  human    action/*    Utilitarianism !    Surely    a  pedant 
iavented  the  word  ;  and  oh  !    what  pedants  have  been  at  work  iu 
employing   it  I      But  that  joy   and  happitiess  are   the  magnets 
to    which   human    life  inevitable  moves,   let   not  the   rc^ader   of 
*' Literature   and   Dogma"    for  a  moment  confuse  his  mind    by 
doubting.      The  real  objection  is  to  low  and  false  views  of  wliat 
constitntee  happhiess ;  and  pfeixmire  and  ntiliUj  are  bad  words  to  em.- 
ploy,  because  they  have  been  so  used  as  to  suggest  such  views.    But 
jo^  and  happiness,  on  the  whole,  have  not;  we  may  sfaely  Siiy,  then, 
that  joy  and  happiness  are  the  magnets  to  wliieh  human  life  irresist- 
ibly moves.    The  men  of  positive  experience  are  for  us  here,  but  so 
are  the  chief  nK*n  of  rehgiun  too.    St.  Augustine: — "Act  we  tmutt 
iu  pursuance  of  that  whicli  gives  most  dehght."  Barrow  :^ — **  The 
aovereign  good,  the  last  scope  of  our  actions,  the  top  and  sum  at 
our  desires — happiness."    Butler : — '•  It  is  manifest  that  no  tiling  can 
be  of  consequence  to  mankind,  or  any  creature,  but  happiness/'    It 
cannot  be  gainsaid ;  to  reject  the  truth  itself,  because  of  frequent 
{H^rversions  of  the  truth,  is  a  fatal  error.     From  theologians  of  the 
Unitarian  school  the  cry  against  euda^monism  comes  loudest.     To 
champion  anti-eudaimonism,  and  to  champion  the  metaphysical 
personaHty  of  God,  are  tasks  to  which  this  ec*hool,  at  the  present 
inoment,  appears  to  have  especially  add^eK^^ed  itKch.   Ilartlly  coidd 
It  give  a  stronger  sign  of  that  sterihty  in  rehgion  to  which,  in  spite 
of  its  heiievolence  and  intelUgence,  it  seems  perpetually  doomed. 

The  objections  most  Hkely  to  make  an  impression  on  the  reader 
*>f**  Literature  and  Dogma'*  w^e  have  now,  we  behove,  noticed,  and 
done  uur  best  to  remove.  On  others  we  will  not  Imger,  because 
"»*iy  can  hardly  occasion  any  real  dilliculty.  The  WestminsftT 
Reviewer  complains  of  our  talking  of  the  secret  of  Jesus,  because, 
®y8  the  Reviewer,  Jesus  made  no  secret  of  it  himseli*.  Neither 
did  the  Eternal  nuxke  a  secret  to  Israel  of  righteousness,  and  yet 
«r%el  talks  of  the  secret  of  the  EternaL  The  truth  winch  its 
Mder  is  supiposed  alone,  or  iu  especiaU  to  have  the  clue  to  and  to 
dtfal  in,  men  call  Ids  secret  Agam,  we  must  not  suppose  an  elc- 
ni^nt  of  genuine  curativeuess  in  the  deaUngs  of  Jesus  with  tlio 
pOieciBed  because  the  Jewish  thaumaturgists  are  represented 
Qfiiliiig  with  them  also.  But  what  {  becauKe  there  arc  eharlat^ins 
who  play  upon  the  nen^ous  system  for  their  own  pur[>oses,  can 
there  be  no  doctor  who  plays  upon  it  beneficently?      Again,  we 
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have  said  that  it  can  bo  vciificd  that  Jesiis  is  the  Son  of  the  Eternal 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  the  Tre5^7mw«<^  Reviewer  objects 
that  "  to  say  that  any  man  is  the  son  of  a  natural  law  is  absurd.'* 
But  the  Bible  never  speaks  of  the  Eternal  as  a  natural  law,  bul 
always  as  if  this  power  hved,  and  breathed,  and  felt.  Speaking 
as  the  Bible  speaks,  we  say  that  Jesus  is  verifiably  the  Son  of  God; 
speakhig  as  the  Westminster  Reviewer  speaks,  and  caUingGod  a 
natural  laAv,  we  say  that  of  this  natural  Law  Jesus  is  verifiably  the 
offspring  or  outcome.  Finally,  the  Qnarterbj  Reviewer  vn\[  not 
allow  us  to  pronounce  it  verifiable  that  righteousness  is  only  possible 
by  the  mc^thod  of  Jesus,  because,  says  he,  there  was  righteousness 
in  the  Avorld  before  the  Christian  era.  Really,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
ansAvers  him,  where  Jesus  says  :  Before  Ahi^aliam  teas,  I  am.  But, 
perhaps,  though  a  Quarterly  Re\H[ewer,  he  has  been  dallying  with  the 
Tlibingen  school,  and  tliinks  the  Fourth  G  ospel  a  fancy-piece.  Let  us 
try  him,  then,  with  St.  Augustine : — Res  ipsa,  (pi<v  nunc  religlo  Ch^^iMiana 
nuncupatur,  erat  apud  anti<pios^  nee.  defuit  ah  initio  generis  humanu 

The  mention  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  reminds  us  that  Professor 
Rauwenhoff  lays  down  that  the  weakest  part  of  "  Literature  and 
Dogma"  is  its  rehance  on  sajdngs  of  Jesus  from  that  Gospel.  On 
his  death-bed  Baur  pleasantly  remarked  that  to  his  Tlibingen 
school,  so  often  reported  vanquished,  might  with  tnith  be  ap- 
pHed  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  As  dying,  and  behold  ice  live.  Well 
might  Baur  say  so.  He  and  his  school  live,  above  all,  in  the 
strong  and  growing  acceptance  of  their  criticisms  of  the  Fourth 
Gosi)el.  Already  Liberal  reviewers  in  this  country  begin  to  treat 
them  as  certain.  We  have  hitherto  had  little  of  such  discussions, 
but  the  vogue  for  them  will  certainly  increase.  What  we  think  of 
such  discussions,  arid  of  their  fundamental  character,  we  have 
said  in  '*  Literature  and  Dogma."  But  to  return  for  a  httle  to 
the  subject,  to  treat  it  a  little  more  closely,  may  be  well ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  the  reader  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma"  will  expect 
us  to  make  good  our  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  method, 
the  secret,  and  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Jesus  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Foui-th  Gospel,  but  from  that  Gospel  they 
receive  important  illustration.  So  in  conclusion,  we  will  speak  of 
the  discussions  of  the  Canon  of  the  Ncav  Testament,  and  in  parti- 
cular we  vd]\  deal  with  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  with  the  criticismB 
which  have  been  directed  against  it.  To  invalidate  it  two  tests 
are  employed — the  test  of  extenial  evidence,  and  the  test  of 
internal  e\4dencc.  We  will  take  the  external  evidence,  the 
questions  of  dates  and  of  texts,  first.  But  the  internal  e^-idence, 
the  test  of  Uterary  criticism,  is,  above  all,  relied  on  as  decisive  by 
Baur  and  his  school ;  so  we  will  try  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  that 
test  too.     Ca'sarein  ajipellasti,  ad  Ca'sarem  ibis. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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T\URING  the  whole  of  the  year  that  has  just  pafised  away^  all 
!_/  rny  spare  time  has  been  required  for  the  completion  of  niy  edi- 
tion of  the  Rig- Veda  and  its  Sanskrit  commentarv^,  I  had  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  eveiything  else.  Many  a  book  wliieh  I  felt  tempted 
to  read  ^^as  put  adde,  and  hardly  a  single  Review  eoiild  draw  rae 
away  from  my  pnqjoee.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  I  did  not 
Imow  till  a  few  days  ago,  that  tliere  had  been  a  reply  to  my  LectureB 
nu  Mr.  I)arwin'8  Fhilomjyhtf  of  L(tn(ftutff^  emanating  frnin  one  who 
write«  if*  not  iin  at  least  with,  Mr.  Darwin's  name,  and  who  himself 
would  be  proud  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  "family  liias.'*  I 
could  not  have  guf*ssed  from  the  title  of  the  paper.  **  ProfosBor 
Wliitney  on  the  Origin  of  Langiuige :  by  George  IL  Uanvnn,*'  that 
it  was  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  arguments  which  1  had  ven- 
tured to  advance  in  my  Lectures  at  the  Royal  InKtitution  in 
1873,  against  Mr.  Darwui's  views  on  language.  It  w*as  only  when 
telling  a  friend  that  I  was  now  going  to  complete  those  Lectures 
tliat  I  w%is  asked  whether  I  had  seen  Darwin's  ri*ply.  I  read  it  at 
once  in  the  Xoveml>er  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review;  and, 
as  it  will  take  some  time  before  I  can  hope  to  ihiish  my  book  on 
*'  Lmtffitaffe  an  the  tru4'  furrier  heUcepn  Man  and  HeaH^^  I  d^itermined, 
iri  the  meantime,  to  pubhsh  a  brief  rejoinder  to  the  defence  of 
Mr.  Dan^*in*8  philosophy^  so  ably  and  chivalrously  conducted  by 
his  son. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause  of  ilr,  Darwin^s  defence  of 
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his  father  B  views  on  language — ^viz.,  an  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review^  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  I  saw 
Mr.  G.  Darwin's  article ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  suspicion  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  mind  that  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  is  in  any 
Bensc  of  the  word  my  alter  ego,  I  can  completely  remove  that  im- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  expressed  himself  in 
the  follo\ving  tenns  witli  regard  to  Mr.  Darwin's  competency  on 
Hnguistic  problems : — 

"  Few  recent  intellectual  plienomena  are  more  astounding  than  the 
ignorance  of  these  elementary  jet  fundamental  distinctions  and  principles 
(i.e.,  as  to  the  essence  of  lanj^age)  exhibited  by  conspicuous  advocates 
of  the  monistic!  hypothesis.  Air.  Darwin,  for  example,  docs  not  exhibit 
the  faintest  indication  of  having  grasped  them." 

Mr.  Darwin,  if  he  has  read  my  lectures,  or  anything  else  I  have 
written,  might  easily  have  known  that  that  is  not  the  tone  in  which 
1  ^vrite,  least  of  all  when  speaking  of  men  who  have  rendered 
such  excellent  ser^ace  to  the  advancement  of  science  as  Mr.  Darwin. 
To  me,  the  few  pages  devoted  to  language  by  Mr.  Darwin  were 
full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  conclusions  to  which  that  school 
of  pliilosophy  wliich  he  so  wortliily  represents  is  driven  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  origin  of  language.  If  put  into  more  becoming 
language,  however,  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  anything  offensive 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Darwin,  sen.,  knows  the  results  of  the  Science  of 
Language  at  second  hand  only,  and  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject, 
however  interesting  as  coming  from  him,  cannot  be  accepted  or 
quoted  as  authoritative.  It  has  often  done  infinite  mischief  when, 
men  who  have  acquired  a  right  to  speak  vdi\\  authority  on  one 
subject  express  opinions  on  other  subjects  with  wliich  they  are 
but  shghtly  acquainted.  These  opinions,  though  never  intended 
for  that  purpose,  arc  sure  to  be  invested  by  others,  particularly  by 
interested  persons,  vdWi  an  authority  to  which  in  themselves  they 
have  no  right  Avhatever.  It  is  true  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on 
any  scientific  work,  without  to  some  extent  recognising  the  authorily 
of  those  who  have  estabUshed  their  claim  to  a  certain  amount  of 
infalhbihty  within  their  ovm  special  spheres  of  study.  But  when 
either  the  Pope  expresses  an  opinion  on  astronomy,  or  the  Duke 
of  Welhngton  on  a  work  of  art,  they  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
offended  if  asked  for  their  reasons,  like  any  other  mortaL  No 
linguistic  student,  if  he  had  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
fertihsation  of  orcliids,  differing  from  that  of  Mr.  Darv^dn,  would 
feel  aggrieved  by  being  told  that  liis  opinion,  though  showing 
intelUgence,  did  not  show  that  real  grasp  of  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  problem  which  can  be  acquired  by  a  hfe-long  devotion  only. 
If  the  linguistic  student,  who  may  be  fond  of  orchids,  cared  only 
for  a  temporaiy  triumph  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  might  easily 
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among  the  numerous  antagonistB  of  Mr.  Darwin^  one  who 
tmgreed  with  himsell',  and  then  appeal  to  him  as  showing  that  he, 
though  a  mere  lajanati  in  the  Science  of  Botanj,  woa  supported  in 
his  opinions  by  other  distinguished  botiiniBts.  But  no  real  advance 
iu  the  clii<covery  oi  truth  can  ever  he  achieved  by  such  mere  clever- 
ness. How  can  the  soundness  and  ti^uth  of  Mr.  Darwin  s  philosophy 
of  language  be  efttablishcd  V»y  an  appeal  Uke  that  ^\^th  which  Mr. 
t>ar\%an,  jua,.  opens  hit*  dt-fcnce  of  liis  father? — 

"  Professor  Witney,*'  he  says,  **  is  the  first  philologist  of  note  who  has 

professedly  taken  on  himself   to  combat   tlio   views   of  Pi-ofeesor  Max 

I  lliiller ;  and  as  the  opinions  of  the  latfer  most  properly  command  a  vast 

deal  of  respert  in  Kngland,  we  think  it  will  be  ^ood  service  to  direct  the 

I  Attention  of  English  readers  to  this  powerltil  attack,  and,  as  wc  think, 

'  j1  refatation  of    the  goinewhat  dogmatic  views    of    our   Oxford 

I     _  ' 

>'ir»t  of  all,  nothing  would  convey  a  more  eiToneous  impreesion 
than   to   8ay   tliat  Professor  Whitney  was  the  Urst  philologiBt  of 
note  who  has  combated  iny  \iews.     There  is  as  much  combat  in 
the  linguistic  as  in  the  physical  camp,  though  Mr.  Darwin  may 
flat  be  aware  of  it.     Beginning  with  ProfeH.sor  Pott,  I  could  give 
a  long  list  of  most  illuBtrious  scJiulars  hi  Uurmany,  France,  Italy, 
and  surely  in  England  ako,  who  have  subjected  my  views  on 
language  to  a  far  more  searcldng  criticism  than  Profcesor  AMiitncy 
iu  America.     But  even  if  Professor  Whitney  were  the  only  philolo- 
giftt  who  differed  from  me,  or  agreed  wth  Mr,  Darwin,  how  would 
thai  affect  the  soimdness  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theories  on  htnguage  f 
Supposes  I  were  to  quote  In  return  the  opinion  of  M,  Ei.'nouvier, 
tbe  diMtinguished  author  of  Les  Prificipes  de  la  Nature^  who*  in  his 
journal.  La  CrUi(/it<*  Philosophit^tie,  expresses  liis  ctmviction  that  my 
criticiMn  on  Mr,  Danvin's  philosophy  contains  not   a  simple  pole- 
niv/iM,  but  ha8  the  character  of  a  ri'dre^sernent ;    would  that  satisfy 
Mr,  Darwm  i     I  must  confess  that  I  had  never  before  read  Pro- 
Umox  Whitney's  Lecturer   on  Lttngua(jt\   which  wery  pubhshed  ui 
America  in  186T ;  and  I  ought  to  thank  Mr,  Darwm  for  having 
oliligt'd  me  to  do  so   now,  U\t  I   have   seldum   perused   a   book 
initli  greater  mterest  and  pluasure,— I  might  almost  say  amuso- 
nient.     It    was    hkc    walking  through   old  famihar  places,   like 
"^toning  to  music  which  one  knows  one  has  heard  before  some- 
where,  and,    for   that   vciy   reanon,    enjoys    aU  the   more.      Not 
wifroqucntly  I  was  met  by  the  tpaisainia  nerba  of  my  own  lectures 
*'U  the  Science  of  Language,  though  irnmechately  after  they  seemed 
to  he  changed  into  an  inveited  fugue.     Often  I  saw  how  care- 
"%  the  same  books  and  pamphletHr  which  I  had  waded  through 
W  been  studied  ;  and  on  almost  every  page  there  were  the  same 
imhts  and  chfficulties,  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  the  same  heeita- 
Houe  and  misgivings  through  which  I  myself  well  remembered 
ittTing  paaeed  when  preparing  my  two  series  of  Lectures  on  Lan- 
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gnage*  Of  course,  we  niiiBt  not  expect  in  Professor  Wliitneye  Lee- 
tureB,  anything  like  a  Ry8tein«tic  or  PxliaiiBtive  treatment*  They 
tfmch  on  points  whicli  wrre  moRt  likrly  tu  intei-est  large  audiencee 
at  Washington,  and  otlior  towns  in  America*  They  were  meant  to 
be  popular,  and  nothing  wonlrl  bo  more  tmfair  than  to  blame  an 
author  for  not  givnng  what  he  chd  not  mean  to  give.  The  only 
just  coniplamt  wo  have  lirard  made  about  theise  LeetureBis  that  they 
give  sometimes  too  much  of  what  is  iiTeverently  called  "  padding" 
Professor  Wliitney  had  read  my  own  LectureB  before  ^vrituig  his  ; 
and  thovigh  ho  is  ^piito  right  in  Paying  that  the  prujcipal  facts  on 
wliieh  liis  reasonings  arc  founded  have  been  for  Boroe  time  past 
the  commonplaces  of  comparative  philology,  and  reipiired  no  ac- 
knowledgment, ho  makes  an  honourabk*  oxeeption  hi  my  favour,  and 
acknowledges  most  readily  having  borrowed  here  and  there  an  il]u»- 
t ration  from  my  LectnrcH,  As  to  my  own  '\4ew8  on  the  Science  of 
Language,  I  am  glad  to  find  that  on  all  really  important  points,  he 
far  more  frequently  endorses  them — ^nay.  coiToborateB  them  by  new 
proofs  and  illustrations — tlian  attempts  to  refute  them ;  and  even 
in  the  latter  case  he  generally  dot^  so  by  siiiJply  pronotmcing 
his  decided  preference  for  one  of  two  opmiona,  wliile  I  had  been 
satisfied  with  stating  what  could  be  said  on  either  side.  He 
might  here  and  there  have  tempered  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
but  I  believe  there  is  far  more  license  allowed  in  America,  in  the 
expression  of  dissent,  tlian  in  England ;  and  it  is  both  interesting 
and  hiBtruetive  in  the  study  of  Dialectic  Urowtli,  to  see  how  words 
which  would  be  considered  offensive  in  England,  have  ceaeed  to  be 
so  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  admitted  into  the 
most  respectable  of  American  Reviews, 

\Vith  regard  to  tht*  question,  for  instance,  on  which  so  much  has 
lately  been  written,  whether  we  ought  to  ascribe  to  language  a 
natural  groui:h  or  historical  change,  I  see  not  one  single  argument 
produced  on  either  side  of  the- question  in  Professor  Wliitney's 
Hecond  Lecture,  beyond  those  which  I  had  discussed  in  my  Second 
Lecture.  After  stating  all  that  could  be  said  in  support  of  ex- 
tending the  name  of  history'  to  the  gradual  development  of  lan- 
guage, I  tried  to  show  that,  after  all,  that  name  would  not  be 
quite  accurate. 


I 

I 


*' The  process/'  I  said,  *Hhrotigh  which  langnage  is  settled  and  anset 
combmee  in  one  the  two  opposite  elements  of  necessity  and  free  wilL^ 
Though  the  individoal  seems  to  be  the  prime  agent  in  pT'cidneing'  new 
words  and  new  grammatical  forms,  he  is  so  only  nfter  his  indiridnality  has 
been  merged  in  the  common  action  of  the  family^  tribe,  or  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  He  can  do  nothing  by  himself,  and  the  fii'st  impulse  to 
a  new  formation  in  language,  iliongh  given  by  an  incUvidual,  is  mostly,  if 
not  always,  given  without  premeditation,  imy,  unconsciously.  The 
individual  J  ay  such,  is  powerless,  and  the  results,  apparently  produced  by 
him,  depend  on  laws  beyond  his  control,  and  on  the  co-operation  of  afi 
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tliose  who  form  together  with  him  one  class,  one  body,  one  o]*^nic  w1i..1.< " 
-(R  43.) 

After  going  tlirougli  the  whole  argument,  I  euriimed  up  in  the 
end  by  sajing  t — 

**  We  canunt  be  carefal  enough  in  the  use  of  onr  words.  Strictly 
speaking,  neither  ftUtonj  nor  growtJi  in  applicable^  to  the  changes  of  the 
aniftitig,  surf  act*  of  tho  eui-th,  Mistonj  applies  to  the  actions  of  free 
ageats,  <frmcth  to  the  watnrul  unfolding  of  organic  beings.  We  speak, 
however,  of  tho  growth  of  the  ciniat  of  the  earth »  and  we  know  what  we 
mt:«iQ  by  it ;  and  it  is  in  tliis  sense,  but  not  in  tho  sense  of  growth  as 
applied  to  a  tree,  that  we  iiaye  a  right  to  speak  of  the  griiowth  of  Ian* 
goage," 

Wlmt  do  we  fiiid  in  Professor  Whitney's  Second  Lecture  ?  He 
objects  in  luithte  to  comparing  the  grni\i;h  of  language  and  the 
groAvth  of  a  tree,  tmlees  tho  metaphor  is  employed  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  or  livelineaa  of  delineation  (p.  35),  I  said  exactly  the 
»ame: — 

"  Ever  since  Hcnicc  it  has  been  nsoal  to  compai^e  the  changes  of  language 
irith  the  growth  of  trees.  Bat  comparisons  are  treaeheroas  things; 
and  thong] I  we  cannot  help  using  metaphorical  expressions,  we  should 
always  }ye  on  our  guard/'  <fec. 

But  iramediatoly  after,  the  wind  begins^to  blow.  One  seutenoe 
is  torn  out  from  flie  context,  where  I  had  said : — 

**  That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  (not  men)  either  to  prodtice  or  to 
prevent  change  in  langnage :  that  we  might  think  us  well  of  changing  the 
laws  which  control  the  circulation  of  onr  blood,  or  of  adding  an  ineh  to 
our  height,  as  of  altering  tlie  laws  of  speech »  or  il venting  new  words, 
a^curdiriQ  to  our  p/<'a*i*rr." 

In  order  to  explaiii  what  I  meant  by  "  according  to  our  pleasure," 
I  quoted  the  welHaiowu  ancedotea  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and 
of  the  Emperor  Sigismmid,  and  I  referred  to  tho  attempts  of 
Protagoras  and  other  purists  as  eqimlly  futile.  Here  the  Re- 
poblican  indignation  of  the  American  writer  is  roused,  lie  tells 
me  that  what  I  really  wanted  to  say  was  tins  : — 

*'  If  so  high  and  mit;hty  a  personage  as  an  emperor  could  not  do  so 
finnll  a  thing  as  alter  the  gender  and  termination  of  ii  single  word — ^much 
W  eitn  any  one  of  inferior  consideration  hope  to  accomplish  such  a 
ohaoge.     ,     .     ." 

He  then  exclaims  :■ — 

**  The  utter  ftitility  of  deiHving  such  a  doctrine  from  such  a  pair  of 
incidents,  or  a  tliotisaud  like  them,  is  almost  too  oh  Wo  us  to  be  worth  the 
tn^hh^  of  pointing  ont,  .  .  .  High  ptditieal  station  does  not  confer 
the  right  t<7  make  or  unmake  kingnage/^  dbc. 

Now  every  reader,  even  though  looking  fiily  at  thenc  nhort  ex- 
tracts, will  see  that  the  whole  point  of  my  argument  is  here  missed, 
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thmigh  I  do  not  mean  to  eay  tliat  it  was  intentionally  ini^sed. 
The  etrcBS  waB  laid  by  me  on  the  words  according  to  oiir  pleamtrt; 
and  in  order  to  elucidate  that  point,  I  first  quoted  instances  taken 
from  those  who  In  other  matters  have  the  right  of  saying  cartel  ut 
mon  phhir,  and  then  from  others.  I  feel  a  little  guilty  in  not 
having  nientit  nicd  the  anecdote  about  carrosse  \  but  not  being  able 
to  verify  it,  I  thought  I  might  leave  it  to  my  opponents.  How- 
eTei%  after  ha\nng  quoted  the  two  Emperors,  I  quoted  a  mon» 
humble  personage,  Protagoras,  and  referred  to  other  attempts  at 
purisn)  in  language ;  but  all  that  is,  of  course,  passed  over  by 
my  critic  as  not  to  the  purpose. 

Sometimes,  amidst  all  the  loud  assertion  of  difference  of  opinion 
on  Professor  Whitiiey's  part,  not  only  the  substantial,  but  the 
verbal  agreement  between  liis  and  my  ovn\  Second  Lecture  is 
startling.  I  had  said:—**  The  first  irapulse  to  a  new  formation  in 
language,  though  given  by  an  indi\Hdual,  is  mostly,  if  not  always, 
given  wliliout  premeditatmu  nay,  nnconscioujuftf^'^  My  antagonist 
says: — ** The  work  of  each  individual  is  done  itnpremeditutel}/^  or, 
m  it  were,  uncoiiscimtsli/'*  (p.  45).  Wliile  I  had  said  that  we  indi- 
vidually can  no  more  change  language,  selon  notre  plmsir^  than  we 
can  add  an  inch  to  our  stature^  Professor  Whitney  expresses  him- 
self as  foUuws : — *'  They  (the  facts  of  language)  are  almost  as  little 
the  work  of  man  as  is  the  form  of  his  skuU  "  (p.  52),  What  m  the 
difference  between  us?  Nor  does  ho  uee  the  word  growth,  h» 
apphed  to  language,  less  frequently  than  myself;  nay,  Bometimes 
Bo  entirely  \dthout  the  necessary  limitations,  that  even  I  should 
have  shnmk  from  adopting  hLs  phraseology.  We  read — '*  In  this 
sense,  language  is  a  growth**  (p<  4*i);  **a  language,  like  an  organic 
body,  is  no  mere  aggregate  of  similar  particles— it  is  a  complt*x  of 
related  and  mutually  helpful  parts  '*  (p.  4t>) ;  "  language  is  fitly 
comparable  with  an  organized  body"  (p.  50)*  •* compared  with 
them,  language  is  a  real  growth"  (p.  51);  *&c*,  <fec.,  &c. 

In  fact,  after  all  has  been  said  by  Professor  Whitney  that  had 
been  paid  before,  the  only  difference  that  remains  is  this — that  he. 
after  making  all  these  concessions,  prefers  to  class  the  Science  of 
Language  as  an  historical,  not  as  a  physical  science.  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  this  is  a  simple  matter  of  terminology.  The  method  of 
the  Science  of  Language  and  the  physical  sciences  is  admitted,  even 
by  him,  to  be  the  same  (p,  52).  Eveiytliing  therefore  depends  ou 
the  wider  or  narrower  definition  which  we  adopt  of  physical 
science.  Wiituig  in  England,  and  for  English  readers,  I  thought 
I  might  adopt  Whewells  classification.  He  classes  the  Science  of 
Language  as  one  of  the  palaitiological  sciences,  but  makes  a 
distinction  bet%veen  palaitiulogical  sciences  treating  of  material 
things — for  instance,  geology,  and  others  respecting  the  product© 
which  result  from  man's  imagination  and  social  endowments — for 
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instance,  comparative  philology*  He  Btill  oxcliiclee  the  lattor  from 
the  circle  of  the  physical  Bciences,  properly  so  called,  but  he 
adds : — 

**  We  have  seen  thai  hiology  Ieac!s  ns  tn  psychology,  if  we  choose  to 
follow  the  path ;  and  thus  the  pnssagc  from  the  material  to  tlie  im- 
Tnaterial  has  alreadj  unfolded  itself  at  one  point;  and  we  now  perceive 
that  tlrrre  are  eeveiu!  large  provinces  of  spccalution  which  concern 
«tihject^  belonging  to  man's  immaterial  nature,  and  which  are  governed 
}}j  the  same  laws  as  sciences  altogether  physical.  It  is  not  otir  business 
to  dwell  on  tho  prospects  which  our  philosophy  thus  opons  to  oar  con- 
templation;  but  we  may  allow  ourselves,  in  this  last  stage  of  our  pilgri- 
mage among  the  foundations  of  the  physical  sciences,  to  bo  cheered  and 
animated  bj  the  ray  that  thus  beams  upon  as,  however  dimlj,  fnim  a 
higher  and  brighter  region." 

Considering  the  lugh  pogition  which  Dr.  Whewc41  held  among 
the  couflicting  parties  of  philosophic  and  relijj^oiiB  thought  m 
England,  WL'  should  hardly  have  expected  that  the  hupe  which  he 
expressed  of  a  possible  transition  from  the  material  to  immaterial, 
and  the  place  which  he  tentatively,  and  I  more  decidedly,  aesigned 
to  the  Science  of  Language,  could  have  roused  any  orthrjdox 
animoidties.  Yet  here  is  the  secret  spring  of  ProfeBsor  Whitu<'y*s 
cibftfi  to  claim  for  the  Science  of  Language,  in  spite  of  his  own 
admissionB  as  a  scholar,  a  place  among  the  moral  and  historical, 
IS  distinct  from  the  phyRical  eciencca.  The  theological  bias,  long 
kept  bade,  breaks  through  at  last,  and  we  are  treated  to  the 
foU owing  sermon : — 

••  There  is  a  school  of  modem  philosophers  who  are  trying  U-t 
mftf  ''  ill  science,  to  eliminate  the  distinction  between  the  physical  and 
the  iial  and  moml,  to  declare  for  nonght  the  free  action  of  the 

haman  will,  and  to  resohe  the  whole  story  of  the  fates  of  mankind  into  a 
leries  of  purely  material  effects,  prodnct^d  by  assignable  physical  eauaeB, 
n»fT  iblo  in  the  past,  or  determinable  for  the  fat  arc,  by  an  intimate 

kn»-  f  th<»so  caoBes,  by  a  recognition  of  the  action  of  compulsory 

noti¥«sii  upon  the  passively  obedient  nature  of  man.  With  such,  language 
will  natxirally  pass,  along  with  the  rest,  for  a  physical  product,  and  its 
fllody  for  a  physical  science;  and,  however  we  may  dissent  from  their 
gcxiOTil  cla«Hification,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  its  application  in  the  parw 
UcnhkT  instance.  Bat  by  those  who  stiU  hold  to  Uiie  ^rand  distinction,*' 
h:.^  4c.,  Stc, 

At  the  end  of  this  arguing  pro  and  ron.,  the  matter  itself  reroainfi 
exactly  wher©  it  waa  before.  The  Science  of»Language  ib  a  phy- 
rieal  science,  if  we  extend  the  meaning  of  nature  bo  far  ab  Ui 
iaelude  human  nature,  in  those  manifestations  at  least  w^here  tlie 
iadiiHdiuLl  do«8  not  act  freely,  but  under  reciprocal  reetmiiit. 
The  Science  of  Langtiage  is  an  historical,  or,  aa  Professor  Whitney 
prefen*  to  call  it,  a  moral  science,  if  we  comprehend  under  hist/orj^ 
the  acta  performed  by  men  **  unpremeditatply,  or,  as  it  were,  xmoor^ 
•cjoubIv,"  and  therefore  bevund  the  reach  of  moral  condderatiomi. 

I  may  Beem  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  thia  question  than 
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its  real  importance  requires,  but  I  was  anxious,  before  replying  to 
Mr.  Danvin's  objections,  to  show  to  him  the  general  style  of  argu- 
ment that  pervades  Professor  Whitney's  writings,  and  the  clmracter 
of  the  annouiy  from  which  he  has  bon'owed  his  weapons  against 
me.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  access  to  Professor  Whitney's 
last  article,  and  shall  therefore  confine  myselt*  here  to  those  argu- 
ments only  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  adopted  as  his  own,  though, 
even  if  I  had  seen  the  whole  of  the  American  article,  I  should 
have  preferred  not  to  enter  into  any  personal  controversy  with 
Professor  Whitney.  I  have  expressed  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  iiidustrj'  and  acumen  which  that  scholar  displays  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  There  are  some  portions, 
particularly  those  on  the  Semitic  and  American  languages,  where 
he  has  left  me  far  behind.  There  are  some  illustrations  extremely 
well  chosen,  and  worked  out  ^vith  a  touch  of  poetic  genius;  there 
are  whole  chapters  where  by  keeping  more  on  the  surface  of  his 
subject,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  far  more  attractive  and 
popular  than  I  could  have  hoped  to  do.  That  treatment,  however, 
entails  its  dangers,  unless  an  author  remembers,  at  every  moment, 
that  m  addressing  a  popular  audience  he  is  in  honour  bound  to  be 
far  more  careful  than  if  he  writes  for  his  own  professional 
colleagues  only.  The  comparative  portion,  1  mean  particularly 
the  Seventh  Lecture,  is  hardly  what  one  would  have  expected 
from  so  experienctd  a  teacher,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  (p. 
219),  the  inKcription  on  the  Duilian  cohunn  referred  to  about 
B.C.  263,  after  Kitschl  and  Mommsen  had  pointed  out  its  affected 
archaisms ;  to  see  (p.  222)  the  name  Ahura-Mazda  rendered  by  **  the 
mighty  spirit ; "  to  meet  (p.  258)  vni\\  "  savuanaman,"  the  Sanskrit 
name  A^r  pronoun,  translated  by  "name  for  everything,  uni- 
versal designation ; "  to  hear  the  Phoenician  alphabet  still  spoken 
of  as  the  ultiiiiate  source  of  the  world's  alphabets,  etc.  Such 
mistakes,  hoAvever,  can  be  corrected,  but  what  can  never  be 
corrected  is  the  unfortunate  tone  which  Professor  W^liitney  has 
adopted  throughout.  His  one  object  seems  to  be  to  show  to  his 
countrymen  that  he  is  the  equal  of  Bopp,  Renan,  Schleicher, 
Steinthal,  Bleek,  and  others — ay,  their  superior.  In  stating  their 
opinions,  in  criticizing  their  work,  in  suggesting  motives,  he  shrinks 
from  nothing,  evidently  trusting  to  the  old  adage,  5^w;>er  aliquid 
hcrret,  America  has  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  some  excellent 
scholars,  Avhom  every  one  of  these  Gennan  and  French  savants 
would  be  proud  to  recognize  as  his  peei*s.  Mr.  Marsh's  Lectures 
on  the  Eiuilifih  Languaae  are  a  recognized  standard  work  in 
England ;  Professor  March's  Amjlo-Saxon  Grammar  has  been 
praised  by  everyl>ody.  \\'hy  is  there  no  trace  of  self-assertion  or 
personal  abuse  in  any  of  their  works?  It  is  curious  to  observe 
in  Professor  AMiitiiey's  works,   that  the  less  he  has  thought  on 
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subjects,  the  louder  he  speaks,  and  where  arguments  fail 
hm,  epithda  omantia^  such  as  worthless,  futile,  absurd,  ridiculous, 
supei*ficial»  luisouiul,  Iiigh-flo\vn,  prctentiouR,  disingenuous,  false^ 
are  poured  out  in  abundance,  I  believe  tlieru  is  not  one  of 
thestj  choice  counters  with  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  has 
ijot  presented  me,  though  I  am  bound  to  say  he  has;  alst»  most 
freely  poured  the  soothing  oil  of  praise  over  my  bruised  head. 
Qtmml  on  se  ptrmet  toul^  on  peui  faire  quelque  choae.  But  what  has 
been  the  result  t  It  has  actually  become  a  distinction  to  beknig  to 
the  noble  army  of  his  martyrs,  while,  wlieiiever  one  is  pramed  by 
him,  one  feels  inclined  to  say  with  Phceeion,  ov  8t/  iroi  to  kokw  ktywv 

What  such  behaviour  may  lead  to,  we  have  lately  seen  in 
an  encounter  between  the  same  American  mmnt  and   Professor 
Steinthal,  of  Berlin.*     In  liis  earlier  Avritings  Professor  Whitney 
8poke  of  Professor  Steinthal  as  an  eminent  master  in  linguistic 
science,  from  whose  writings  he  had  derived  the  greatest  instmo- 
tion  and   enUghtenment.     iVfter wards  the  friendly  relations   be- 
tween the  Harvard  and  Berlin  profussoi*s  seem  to  have  changed, 
and  at  last  Professor  Steinthal  became  so  exasperated  by  the 
iru^ropn-H^'utations  and   the   overbearing  tone   of  the   American 
linguist,  that   he,  in   a   moinent  of  irritation,   forgot   himself  so 
far  as  to   retahate  ^vith  the  same  missiles  vdth  which   he  had 
beeu  assailed.     What  the  missiles  used  in  such   encounters  are, 
we  may  judge   from   a  few   specimens   given  in   the  Acojd^my^ 
ADgiist  29,  It$74.     While  dweUing  on  the  system  of  bold  misre- 
1  ton  adopted  by  Professor  Whitney,  Professt»r  Steintlial 

— ''That  vain  man  who  only  wants  to  be  named  and 
pmiaed;"  *'tlmt  horrible  humbug;"'  **  that  scolding  flirt;"  'Hhat 
tricky  jittoniey ;''  '*  wherever  I  read  hira,  hollow  vanity  yawns  in 
tnyface;  arrogant  vamtj^  giins  at  me."  Surely,  mere  words  can 
go  DO  ftirther — ^we  must  expect  to  hear  of  tomahawk  and  bowie- 
knife.  Scholars  who  object  to  the  use  of  such  weapons,  wliether 
foi  ofleuHivc*  or  defensive  puri>ost*s,  can  do  nothing  but  what  I 
We  done — remain  silent,  select  what  is  good  in  Professor 
»Vhitn»*y*s  writings*  and  tiy  to  forget  the  rest. 

i^urclj-,  students  of  language,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  ought 
to  know  what  words  are  made  of,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  pour  out 
**  wLole  dictionary  of  abuse  wathont  producing  the  slightest  efiecL 
A  page  of  ufit^nrtive  language  weighs  nothing — it  simply  shows 
tt<j  gull  of  bitterness  and  the  weakni380  of  the  cause ;  whereas 
^al  learning,  real  love  of  truth,  real  sjTupathy  w^th  our  fellow- 
■^bouriTB,  manifest  themselves  in  a  verj'  different  manner.  There 
^M  pldlooophers  of  old  whu  held  that  words  mujit  hav*e  beea 

*  Amiihitik^  Wk  UMer  dot  Btu^lavjda  Kr^i/iriffi:  Borlii^  1S74. 
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produced  by  nature,  not  by  ai-t,  because  cnrses  produced  snob 
terrible  effecte,  ProfesBor  Whitney  holds  th&,t  language  wa«  pro- 
duced Secret,  not  t^iWci,  and  yet  he  Bharcs  the  wimi;  euperstitiouii 
faith  in  woixla.  He  bitterly  complains  that  those  whom  he  re%nles^ 
do  not  revile  him  agam.  He  wonders  that  no  one  answers  fak 
strictures,  and  ho  is  gradually  becoming  convinced  that  he  is 
unanswerable.  Whatever  Mr.  Darwin,  jun.,  may  tliink  of  Profesaor 
Whitney  as  an  ally,  I  feel  certain  that  Mr,  Dan^nn.  sen.,  would  be 
the  last  to  approve  the  sj^irit  of  his  works,  and  that  a  few  pages 
of  his  controversial  writings  woidd  make  him  say — Non  tali  aurUia, 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  extracts  which  Mr. 
Darwin,  jmi.,  adopts  from  ProfcBsor  Whitney's  article*  and  even  in 
them  we  shall  see  at  once  what  I  may  call  the  spirit  of  the 
advocate^  tJiough  others  might  call  it  by  another  name* 

Instead  of  examining  the  facts  on  which  my  conclusions  were 
founded*  or  showing,  by  one  or  two  cases,  at  least,  that  I  bad 
offended  against  the  strict  rules  of  logic,  there  appears  the  following 
swcnping  exordium,  which  has  done  service  before  in  many  an 
opening  address  of  the  coimsel  for  the  defendant ; — 

**  It  is  never  entirely  ea^y  to  red  no©  to  a  skeleton  of  logical  etatenieiit 
a  discussion  an  carried  on  by  Muller,  becatise  he  is  careless  of  logical 
sequence  and  connection,  preferring  to  ponr  himself  out,  as  it  were,  over 
bifi  sabJGct,  in  a  gush  of  genial  assertion  and  interesting  illostration." 

Where  is  the  force  of  such  a  sentence  ?  It  is  a  more  pouring 
out  of  assertions,  though  without  any  interesting  illustration* 
and  not  exactly  genial.  All  we  learn  from  it  is,  that  Profeaeor 
Whitney  does  not  find  it  entirely  easy  to  reduce  what  I  have  writtett 
to  a  skeleton  of  logical  sequence,  but  whether  the  fault  is  mine 
or  his,  remains  surely  to  be  proved.  There  may  be  a  very  strong 
logical  backbone  in  arguments  which  make  the  least,  disjilay  of 
Aldrieh,  wldle  in  others  there  is  a  kind  of  whited  and  sepulchrai 
logic  wliich  seldom  augurs  well  for  what  is  beltind  and  beneath. 

There  is  a  very  simple  nile  of  logic,  sonu^imeK  called  the  Law 
of  Excluded  MidtUe,  according  to  which  eitlior  a  given  propo- 
Bition  or  its  contratlictory  must  be  true.      By  selecting  passages 
somewhat    freely  from    diflferent    part«    of   Professor    Whitney's , 
Lectures,  notliing  would  be  easier  than  to  show  that  he  has  violated  i 
again  and  again  that  fundamental  principle.     In  !us  oarHer  Lec- 
tures we  are  told, that  "to  ascribe  the  differ etices  of  language  and 
linguistic    growth    directly  to    physical   causes  ....   is   wholty 
meaningless  and  futile*'  (p*  152).     When  Tve  come  to  the  gr^estl 
variety  of  the  American  languages,  we  are  told  that  **  their  dif*-' 
ferentiation  has  been  favoured  by  the  influence  of  the  variety  cf ' 
tliraate  and  mode  of  life.*'     On  page  40,  we  read  that  a  greiit 
genius  "may  now  and  then  coin  a  new  wordl  "     On  page  123,  we 
are  told  "it  is  not  true  that  a  genius  can  impress  a  marked  effect 
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L^e/'  On  page  177,  M.  Reiian  and  tnyeelf  are  told  that 
iiinitted  a  serious  en*or  in  admitting  dialects  aa  ante- 
0edetit  fet*dera  of  national  or  cla8sical  languages,  and  that  it  is  hardly 
JMiviiU  while  to  spend  any  effort  in  refuting  such  an  opinion.  On 
ptge  181,  we  read,  **  a  certain  degi-ee  of  dialectic  variety  is 
sMGparable  from  the  being  of  any  language/'  &c.,  &c„  &c, 

I  should  not  call  this  a  fair  way  of  dealing  ^^ith  any  book,  but  it 
9Ziay  be  useful  as  a  recommendation  of  caution  to  captions  critics. 
The  pleading  is  carried  on  by  Mr.  Darmn  as  follows  - — 

^  *'  In  taking  np  the  cudgels,  Miiller  is  clearhj  impelled  by  an  oTerm aster- 
mii^fear  lest  man  shonld  lose  'Lis  proud  position  in  the  creatioB'  if  his 
iiiiiiiiiil  desoent  is  proyed/^ 

I  should  in  nowise  be  ashamed  of  the  fear  thus  ascribed  to  me, 
^ut  whether  it  was  an  oveimastering  fear,  let  those  judge  who 
VjAve  read  such  passages  in  my  Lectures,  as  the  following: — 


**  The  qnpstion  is  not  whether  the  bclipf  that  aninuds  so  distant  as  a 
x\,  a  monkey,  an  elephant,  and  a  hamming  bird,  a  snake,  a  frog,  and  a 
fK  cnnld  ail  have  sprung  from  the  same  parents  is  monstrons,  but  dimply 
«ad  solely  whether  it  is  true.  If  it  is  true,  we  shall  mow  learn  to  digest 
it  Appenls  to  the  pride  or  humility  of  man,  to  scieiitiic  courage,  or 
TrligionB  piety,  are  all  equally  out  of  place/* 


I  am  next  charged  with  maintaining  the  extraordinarj^  position 
that  if  an  insensible  graduation  could  be  established  between  apr 
and  man,  their  minds  would  be  UentimL 

Here  all  depends  on  what  is  meant  l)y  mlml  and  by  identieai. 
Does  Mr.  Darwin  mean  by  **mind"  something  substantial — an  agent 
that  deals  with  the  iinprcsBions  received  through  the  senBes,  an 
a  Imihler  dt^ah  with  bin  briekn  ?  Then,  accurdLug  to  his  father  h 
view,  the  one  builder  may  build  a  mere  hovel,  the  other  may  erect 
a  cathedral,  but  through  their  descent  they  are  substantially  the 
«ame.  Or  does  he  mean  by  *-mind;*  the  mode  and  manner  in  which 
ienaationB  are  received  and  arranged,  what  one  might  call,  in  fact, 
ihr  law  of  RcnmiouB  gra\'itation.  Then  I  say  again,  according  to  his 
.ti]irr*8  view,  that  law  is  substantially  the  same  for  animal  and  man, 
Ner  ii«  tluB  a  conclusion  derived  from  Mr.  Dar^'in's  premisses  against 
hi«  will.  It  is  tho  opinion  strongly  advocated  by  bim.  He  hsm 
colltM?iud  the  most  interesting  observations  on  the  incipient  germ«, 
not  only  of  language,  but  of  ajsthetics  and  etliics,  among  animals. 
If  Mr,  Dan^nn,  jun.,  holds  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not  sub* 
tt&ntially  identical  with  the  animal  mind,  if  he  arbnits  a  break 
lomcn^bere  in  the  ascending  scale  from  the  Protogenes  to  the  firert^ 
JIaiit  then  we  should  be  driven  to  the  old  conclusion — \az.,  that 
miti  waa  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but  that  God  breatlied 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  sold* 
Doei  Mn  Darwin,  jun,,  accept  this  ? 
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Next  it  is  said,  that  by  a  similar  argument  the  distinction 
between  black  and  white,  hot  and  cold,  a  high  and  a  low  not« 
might  be  ehminated.  Tliis  sounds  no  doubt  formidable — ^it  almost 
looks  like  an  argiunent.  But  let  us  not  be  frightened  by  words. 
Black  and  white  are  no  doubt  as  different  as  possible,  so  are  hot 
and  cold,  a  high  and  a  low  note.  But  what  is  the  difference 
between  a  high  and  a  low  note  ?  It  is  simply  the  smaller  or  larger 
nimiber  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  We  can  count  these 
vibrations,  and  we  also  know  that,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  velocity 
of  the  vibrations  increases,  our  dull  senses  can  distinguish  new 
tones.  We  have  therefore  here  to  deal  with  differences  that  used 
to  be  called  differences  of  degree,  as  opposed  to  differences  in  kin  A 
What  applies  to  a  low  and  a  high  note,  applies  to  a  low  and  high 
degree  of  heat,  and  to  the  various  degrees  of  light  which  we  call 
by  the  names  of  colours.  In  all  these  cases,  what  philosophers  call 
the  substance,  remains  the  same,  just  as,  according  to  evolutionists, 
the  substance  of  man  and  animal  is  the  same.  Therefore,  if  man 
differs  from  the  animal  no  more  than  a  high  note  differe  from  a  low, 
or,  vice  versa,  if  a  liigh  note  differs  no  more  from  a  low  tlvan  man 
differs  from  an  ape,  my  argument  would  seem  to  stand  in  spite  of  the 
shower  of  words  poured  over  it,  I  myself  referred  to  the  difference 
between  a  high  and  a  low  note  for  a  totally  different  purpose,  viz., 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  those  strange  lines  and  hmits  in  nature 
whicli,  in  spite  of  insensible  graduation,  enable  us  to  distinguish 
broad  degroos  of  sound  which  we  call  keys;  broad  degrees  of  light, 
whicli  we  call  colours;  broad  degrees  of  heat,  for  which  our 
language  has  a  less  p(>rfect  nomonclature.  These  lines  and  Hmits 
have  never  been  explained.  Why  we  should  derive  pleasure  from 
the  exact  number  of  A^bratioiis  which  yield  C,  and  then  have 
painful  sensations  till  we  come  to  tlie  exact  number  of  vibrations 
wliich  yield  C  sharp,  remains  as  yet  a  mystery.  But  as  showing 
that  nature  liad  drawn  these  sliarp  lines  across  tlie  continuous 
stream  of  vibrations,  whether  of  sound  or  light,  seemed  to  me  an 
important  problem,  particularly  for  evolutionist  pliilosophers,  who 
see  in  nature  nothing  but  '*iiisen8il)le  graduation." 

The  next  charge  brought  against  me  is,  that  I  overlook  the 
imdoubted  and  undisputed  fact  that  species  do  actually  vary  in 
nature.  Tins  seems  to  me  begging  the  whole  question.  I  know 
of  indiWduals  only,  var^ang  in  nature:  "species"  is  a  thing  of 
himian  workmanship,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  the  disputed 
definition  of  the  term,  wliether  species  vary  or  not.  In  one 
sense,  Mr.  Darwin's  book  On  the  Ot  Ujin  of  Species,  may  be  called 
an  attempt  to  repeal  the  teim  "speci(\s,"  or,  at  all  events,  an 
attempt  at  giving  a  new  definition  to  that  word  which  it  never 
had  before.  No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  do  tlie  service  he 
has  rendered  in  callmg  forth  a  new  examuiation  of  that  old  and 
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rusty  instrument  of  thought.     Only,  do  not  let  us  take  for  granted 
what  has  to  be  proved. 

The  dust  of  words  gi-ows  thicker  as  wc  gQ  on,  for  I  am  next 
told  that  the  same  line  of  prqof  would  show  '*that  the  stature?  of  a 
man  or  boy  was  identical,  because  the  boy  passes  through  every 
gradation  on  attaining  the  one  stature  from  the  other.  Nw  one 
could  maintain  such  a  position  who  grasped  the  doctrines  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  the  diflFerontial  calculus."  It  seems  to  me  tliat  even 
without  the  help  of  tlic  diflY'rential  calculus,  we  can  put  a  stop  to 
this  argument.  If  a  boy  arrives  by  insensible  graduation  or  gro\\i:h 
at  the  stature  of  man,  is  the  man  different  from  the  boy  1  The 
stature  may  be,  the  colour  of  his  hair  may  be  likewise  I  but  again, 
what  philosophers  used  to  call  the  substance,  or  the  indi\'iduaHty, 
or  the  personaUty,  or  what  we  may  call  the  man,  remains  the 
same.  If  evolutionists  regally  maintain  that  the  difference  between 
man  and  beast  is  the  same  as  between  a  grown-up  man  and  a 
boy,  the  whole  of  my  argmuent  is  granted,  and  granted  >vith 
a  completeness  wliich  I  had  no  right  to  expect.  Will  iFr.  Darwin, 
Ben.,  endorse  the  conccsrsions  thus  made  by  Mr.  Darwin,  jun.  ? 

In  order  to  sliow  how  the  simph.'st  matters  can  be  compUcated 
by  a  free  use  of  scholastic  tenns,  I  quote  the  following  sentence, 
^'ch  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  my  argument : —  * 

"  According  to  what  is  called  the  Darwinian  tbeory,  organisms  are  in 
&ct  precisely  the  result  of  a  mnltiple  integration  of  a  complex  fnnc- 
tioo  of  a  very  great  number  of  variables ;  many  of  8n(?h  variables  being 
bound  together  by  relationships  amongst  themselves,  an  example  of  one 
sacb  relationship  being  afforded  by  the  law,  which  lias  been  called  '  cor- 
relation of  growth."'* 

.  Next  follows  a  rocket  from  Mr.  Whitney's  annoury: — 

"Asa  linguist,"  he  says,  "Professor  MiillcT  claims  to  have  found  in 
kngnage  an  endowment  which  lias  no  analogies,  and  no  preparations  in 
eren  the  beings  nearest  to  man,  and  of  which,  therefore,  no  process  of 
tianamutation  could  furnish  an  exf)lanation.  Hero  is  the  pivot  on  which 
lu8  whole  argument  rests  and  revolves.'* 

So  far,  the  statement  is  correct.  And  what  is  the  reply  ?  No 
fiicta  again,  but  simply  an  assertion  that  I  do  not  argue  the  cas(^ 
^th  moderation  and  acuteness,  on  strict  scientific  grounds,  and  by 
scientific  methods,  m  setting  up  language  as  the  specifics  difference 
bet^'een  man  and  animals.  Jlaiiy  other  writersS,  in  fact,  have 
adduced  other  differences  as  the  correct  ones. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  purely  explosive  matter  in  these  vague 
charges  of  want  of  moderation  and  acuteness.  But  what  is  the 
kmel?  I  represented  language  as  the  specific  difference  between 
man  and  animals,  without  mentioning  other  differences  which 
othere  believe  to  be  specific.  It  would  seem  to  show  moderation 
mlber  than  the  absence  of  it,  il*  I  confined  myself  to  language,  to 
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tile  study  of  which  I  have  devoted  tiie  whole  of  my  life; 
perhaps  a  certain  acutencss  in  not  touching  on  questions  whiohil 
do  not  pretend  to  bavo  studied,  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  there 
were  other  reasons,  too,  which  made  me  look  upon  language  aa^ 
iJie  specific  difference.  The  so-called  specific  differences  mentioned 
by  others  fall  into  two  classes — those  that  are  implied  by  language^ 
as  I  defined  the  word,  and  those  which  have  been  proved  untenable 
by  Mr.  Darwin  and  others.  Let  us  read  on  now,  to  see  what  these 
specific  differences  are : — 


"  Man  alone  is  capable  of  progres- 
sive improvement." 


"  He  alone  makes  use  of  tools  or  fire." 


"  He  alone  domesticates   other  ani- 
mals." 
*•  He  alone  possesses  property." 

**  He  alone  employs  language." 

*'  No  other  animal  is  self-conscious." 


•  He  al<ine  comprehends  himself." 

•  He  alone  has  tlie  power  of  abstrac- 

tion." 

•  He  alone  possesses  general  ideas." 

•  lie  alone  has  sense  of  beaflty." 

•  He  alone  is  liable  to  caprice." 

•  He  alone  liiis  the  feeling  of  grati- 

tude." 

•  He     alone     has     the    feeling     of 

mystery.'' 
He  alone  believes  in  God." 
He  alone  is  endowed  with  a  con- 
science." 


Partly  denied  by  Mr.  Da^ 
win,  partly  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  language, 
through  which  each  suo- 
cessive  generation  profits 
by  the  experience  of  its 
predecessors. 

The  former  disproved  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  the  latter 
true. 

Denied,  in  the  case  of  the 
ants. 

Disproved  by  every  dog-in- 
the-manger. 

True. 

Either  right  or  wrong,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition 
of  the  word. 

True,  implied  by  language. 

True,  implied  by  language. 

True,  impUed  by  language. 
Disproved  by  sexual  seleo* 

tion. 
DiBproved  by  every  hosse, 

or  monkey,  or  mide. 
Disproved  by  every  dog. 

Cela  me  passe. 

True. 

Denied  by  Mr.  Darwin. 


Did  it  show  then  such  want  of  moderation  or  acatenees  i£  1 
confined  myself  to  language,  and  what  is  implied  by  langpcui^ 
as  the  specific  difference  between  man  and  beast? 
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The  next  attack  is  eo  feeble  that  I  should  gladly  paise  it  by,  did  I 
not  know  from  post  experience  that  the  very  opposite  motive 
would  be  asBigned  to  my  doiug  so.  I  bad  statod  that  if  there  Ib 
%  terra  incognita  which  excludes  all  positive  knowledge,  it  ia  the 
mind  of  animals.  How,  then,  I  am  asketl,  do  you  know  that  no 
animal  poafiesses  the  faintest  germs  of  the  facrultj  of  abBtraeting 
Had  generalizing,  and  that  aniniaLi  receive  their  knowledge 
through  the  senses  only  t  X  still  recollect  the  time  when  any 
philosopher  who,  even  by  way  of  illuBtration,  ventured  to  appeal 
to  the  mind  of  aiiimak,  was  simply  tabooed,  and  I  thought  every 
atudent  of  the  history  of  philosophy  would  have  undcj-stood  what 
I  meaat  by  saying  that  the  whole  subject  was  transcendent* 
However,  here  is  my  answer  :~I  hold  that  animals  receive  their 
knowledge  through  the  senses,  because  I  can  apply  a  crucial 
tefit^  and  show  that  if  I  shut  their  eyes,  they  cannot  see.  And  I 
hold  that  they  are  without  the  faculty  of  abstracting  and  general- 
izing, because  I  know  of  no  crucial  test  to  prove  that  they  can  ab- 
stmot  and  generahzc.  Those  who  have  read  my  Lectures,  and  were 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  skeleton  of  logical  statement,  might  have 
80eu  that  1  had  adduced  another  reason— \n2.,  the  fact  that  general 
conceptions  are  impossible  without  language  (using  language  in  the 
widest  sense,  so  as  to  include  hierogh^jhic,  numerical,  and  other 
agDB)»  and  that  as  no  one  has  yet  discovered  any  outward  traces  of 
language  among  animals,  we  are  justified  in  not  asciibing  to  them, 
ae  yet,  the  possession  of  absti^act  ideas.  This  seems  to  me  to 
explain  fully  "  why  the  same  person  (viz.,  ray  poor  self)  should  be 
involved  in  such  profound  ignorance,  and  yet  have  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  limits  of  the  animal  mind.''  If  I  had  said  that 
man  has  five  senses,  and  no  more,  would  tliat  be  \vrong  ?  Yet 
having  myself  only  five  senses,  I  could  not  possibly  prove  that 
other  men  may  not  have  a  sixth  sense,  or  at  all  events  a  disposition 
to  develop  it.  But  1  am  quite  wiUing  to  carry  rny  agnosticism, 
with  regard  to  the  inner  life  of  animals,  still  further,  and  to  say 
Hgain  what  I  wrote  in  my  Lectures  (p.  46) : — 

'*  I  say  again  and  again,  that  according  to  the  stricb  rnles  of  positive 
pliiJoa<-)phy,  we  have  no  right  either  to  assert  or  to  deny  aaythiiig  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  mind  of  animals/* 

But  there  is  another  piece  of  Chinese  artillery  brought  out  by 
Mr,  G,  Darwin.  As  if  not  trusting  it  himself,  he  calls  on  Mr. 
Whitney  to  fire  it  off — *'  The  minds  of  our  fellow  men,  too,"  we  are 
t4>ld,  "  are  a  terra  ijicognita  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  are  those  of 


No  student  of  psychology  would  deny  that  each  individual  has  im- 
niediate  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  only,  but  even  Mr.  G.  Darwin 
reminds  Mr,  Wliitney  that,  after  all,  with  man  we  have  one  ad- 
ditional source  ol'  evideuce^ — viz.,  language ;  nay,  he  even  doubts 
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whether  there  may  not  be  others  too.  If  Mr.  Darwin,  jim.,  grants 
that,  I  willingly  grant  him  that  the  horse's  impression  of  green 
— ^nay,  my  friend's  impression  of  green — ^may  be  totally  different 
from  my  own,  to  say  nothing  of  Daltonism,  colour-blindness,  and 
all  the  rest.* 

After  this,  I  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  old  attempts  at  proving, 
by  a  number  of  anecdotes,  that  animals  possess  conceptual 
knowledge.  The  anecdotes  are  always  amusing,  and  are  sure  to 
meet  with  a  grateful  public,  but  for  our  purpose  they  have  long 
been  ruled  out  of  court.  If  Mr.  Darwin,  jun.,  should  ever  pass 
through  Oxford,  I  promise  to  show  him  in  my  own  dog,  Waldmann, 
far  more  startling  instances  of  sagacity  than  any  he  has  mentioned, 
though  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  confirmed  all  the  more  in  his 
anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  canine  inteUigence. 

Now  comes  a  new  appeal  ad  papulum.  I  had  ventured  to  say  that 
in  our  days  nothing  was  more  strongly  to  bo  recommended  to 
yoimg  and  old  philosophers  than  a  study  of  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. There  is  a  continuity,  not  only  in  Nature,  but  also  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind ;  and  to  ignore  that  continuity,  to 
begin  always  Uke  Thales  or  Democritus,  is  like  having  a  special 
creation  every  day.  Evolutionists  seem  to  imagine  that  there  is 
evolution  for  everything,  except  for  evolutionism.  What  would 
chemists  say,  if  every  young  student  began  again  with  the  theory 
of  a  phlogiston,  or  every  geologist  with  Vulcanism,  or  every 
astronomer  with  the  Ptolemic  system.  However,  I  did  not  go 
back  very  far ;  I  only  claimed  a  Uttle  consideration  for  the  work 
done  by  such  giants  as  Locke,  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  Kant.  I  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  certain  questions  might  be  considered  as 
closed,  or,  if  they  were  to  be  re-opened,  that  at  least  the  contro- 
versy should  be  taken  up  where  it  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  last 
debate.  Here,  however,  I  failed  to  make  any  impression.  My 
appeal  is  stigmatized  as  "  an  attempt  to  ciiish  my  advei-saries  by  a 
reference  to  Kant,  Hume,  Berkeley,  and  Locke."  And  the  popular 
tribune  finishes  Tvdtli  the  following  brave  words : — '*  Fortimately  we 
live  in  an  age,  which  (except  for  temporary  relapses)  does  not  pay 
any  great  attention  to  the  pious  foimders,  and  which  tries  to  judge 
for  itself." 

I  never  try  to  crush  my  adversaries  by  deputy.  Kant,  Hume, 
Berkeley,  and  Locke  may  all  be  anticpiatcd  for  all  I  know ;  but  I 
still  hold  it  would  bo  useful  to  read  them,  before  we  declare  too 
emphatically  that  we  have  left  them  behind. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  Siitisfaction  of  quoting  on  this  point 
the  wise  and  weighty  words  of  Huxley : — 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  ask  such  questions  than  to  answer  them,  especially 
♦  Fisko,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philoscphy^  Vol.  L,  p.  17. 
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iif  one  desires  to  be. on  good  tcinns  with  one's  contompomnea  j  but»  if  I 

■MXinst  give  an  answer,  it  i&  tbiij ;  The  growth  uf  ph>  sietil  science  in  now  so 

prodigiously  mpid,  that  those  who  arc  actively  engaged  in  keeping  np 

-^jvith  the  present,  have  mnch  ado  to  find  time  to  look  at  the  past,  tind  even 

gr^oTv  into  the  habit  of  neglecting  it.     But,  natnral  a«  this  resnli  may  be, 

it  is  none  the  Ic^s  detrimental.     The  inteUect  loses,  for  tliere  is  ussaredlj 

no  more  effeetnal  method  of  clearing  up  one's  own  mind  on  any  snhject 

i-Lan  by  talking  it  over,  so  to  speak,  with  men  of  rc*al  power  and  giusp 

^who  have   considered   it   from   a  totally  different  point  of  view.     Tbo 

parallax  of  time  helps  ns  to  the  true  position  of  a  conception,  as  the 

llax  of  space  helps  us  to  that  of  a  star.     And  the  moral  natui*e  loses 

"HO  less.     It  is  well  to  tnrn  aside  from  the  f retfnl  stir  of  the  present,  and  to 

dwell  with  gratitude  and  i^espect  apon  the  sei*vices  of  those  mighty  men  of 

old  who  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  w*ith  their  weapons  of  war^  bnt 

^^ho^  while  they  yet  lived,  won  splendid  victories  over  ignorance/* 

Next  follow  some  extraordinary  efforts  on  Mr,  Whitney *s  part  to 
ehow  that  Locke,  whose  arguments  I  had  t^hnply  re-Btated,  knew 
very  little  about  human  or  animal  understanding,  and  then  the 
threadbare  argument  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  brushed  up  once 
more.  Until  poraething  new  is  said  on  that  old  subject^  I  must  be 
aflowed  to  remain  myR«4f  deaf  and  dumb.* 

Hen  comes  the  final  and  decisive  charge.  I  had  said  that  **  if 
tlie  ecience  of  language  has  proved  anything,  it  has  proved  that 
conceptual  or  discursive  thought  can  be  carried  on  in  Avords  only/* 
Here  again  I  had  quoted  a  strong  array  of  authorities^ — not,  indeed, 
to  crush  free  inquiiy,  but  to  direct  It  to  those  channels  where  it 
had  been  carried  on  before,  I  quoted  Locke,  I  quoted  Schelling, 
Hogel,  Wilhelm  yon  Humboldt,  Schopenhauer^  and  Mansel-^philo- 
sophers  diamrtrically  opposed  to  each  other  on  many  points,  yet 
all  agreeing  in  what  seems  to  niaoy  so  strange  a  doctrine,  tliat  con- 
ceptual tliought  IB  impossible  without  language  (comprehending 
by  langunge  hieroglyphic,  numerical,  and  similar  symbols).  I 
might  have  quoted  many  other  tliinkers  and  poets.  Professor 
Huxley  seems  clearly  to  have  seen  the  difference  betAveen  trains 
of  thought  and  trains  of  feelings.  **  Brute s»'' he  says,  ''though, 
from  tlie  absence  of  huiguage,  the^y  can  have  no  trains  of  thoughts, 
but  only  trains  of  feelings,  yet  have  a  consciousness  which,  more 
or  leas  distinctly,  forosliadows  our  own."  And  who  could  express 
the  right  view  of  language  more  beautifidly  than  Jean  Paul  I — 

**Mieh  dunkfc,  der  Mensoh  wiirde  sich,  so  wie  daa  sprachlose  Thier,  das 

der  iiassem  Welt,  wie  in  einem   tlunkeln,  betilnbenden  WellL'n-Mt«er0 

Lwimmt^ebenfaUsindemvollgestimtenHimmel  deranjssern  Anschanung 

dmnpf  verheren,  wenn  er  das  venvorrene  Lenchten  nicht  dnrch  Spniche  in 

Stembilder  abtheilte,  and  sich  durch  diese  das  Ganzc  in  Theile  f  tir  das 

Bnwuasteln  anflosete/" 

Having  discussed  that  question  very  fully  in  my  Lectures,  I  shiUI 
attempt  no  more  at  present  than  to  show  that  the  objections 
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raised  by  Mr,  Darwin,  juu.,  entirely  miss  the  point. 
roaUj  think  that  those  men  «;onId  have  spent  all  their  lives  ia 
Goiisidering  that  ijuestion,  and  never  have  been  struck  by  th& 
palpable  objections  raised  by  him  ?  Let  us  treat  such  neighbours,, 
at  least  like  oursulves,  I  shall,  however,  do  my  best  to  show  Mr-< 
Darwin  that  »^ven  I  had  not  been  ignorant  of  these  objections.  I 
shall  follow  him  through  every  point,  and,  for  fear  of  misrepresent- 
ing him,  quote  his  own  words ; — 

**(L)  Concepts  mav  be  formed,  and  yet  not  put  before  the  consciotisneitt 
of  the  conceiver,  so  that  he  *  i-ealises  *  what  he  is  doing/* 

Does  that  mean  that  the  conceiver  conceives  concepts  without 
conceiving  them  t  Then,  I  ask,  whom  do  these  concepts  belong  to, 
where  are  they,  and  under  what  conditions  are  they  realized  ? 

"  (2.)  Complex  thoughts  are  doubtless  impossible  witlioat  symbols,  jost » 
mm  the  higher  mathematics  ?'' 

Are  lower  mathematicB  poseible  mthont  tiiimerical  eymboK  and 
where  m  tlie  Hue  which  separates  complex  from  simple  thought  t 
Everything  would  seom  to  depend  on  that  line  which  is  bo  often 
spoken  of  by  our  critics.  There  ought  to  be  something  in  that 
line  which  would  at  once  remove  the  error  committed  by  Humboldt 
and  others.  It  would  define  the  Umit  between  inarticiJate  and 
ardrulate  thought;  it  might  possibly  be  the  very  frontier  between 
the  animal  and  the  human  mind,  and  yet  that  magic  hne  ia  simply 
conceived,  spoken  of  freely,  but  never  realized,  i>.,  never  traced 
with  logical  preciBiuB.  Till  that  is  done,  that  Hne,  though  it  may 
exifit,  is  to  me  aa  if  it  did  not  exist. 

*^  (3.)  We  know  that  dogg  doubt  and  hesita^^e,  and  finally  determine  to 
met  without  any  external  determining  circunistance." 

How  this  argument  fits  in  here,  is  not  quite  clear  to  me ;  but> 
whatever  its  drift  may  be,  a  perusal  of  Professor  Huxley  s  excellent 
paper,  The  Hypothesis  thai  Animals  are  Automata^  will  supply  a  full 
aoflwer, 

**  (4.)  Professor  Whitney  very  happily  illnstrates  the  independence  of 
tliought  from  lan^ago,  by  calling  np  our  state  of  mind  when  casting 
about,  often  in  the  most  open  manner,  for  new  designations,  for  new 
forms  of  knowledge,  or  when  drawing  distinctions,  ajid  pointing  concla* 
8ionfi,  which  words  are  then  stretched  or  narrowed  to  cover." 

Language  with  ub  has  become  so  completely  traditional^  that 
we  frequently  leam  words  first  and  their  meaning  afterwards. 
The  problem  of  the  original  relation  between  concepts  and  word% 
however,  refers  to  periods  when  these  words  did  not  yet  exist,  but 
had  to  be  framed  for  the  first  time.  We  are  speaking  of  totally 
different  things.  But  oTcn  if  we  accepted  the  test  from  modem 
languages,  does  nut  the  very  form  of  the  queetion  supply  the 
answer  ?     If  we  want  new  detiignations,  new  forms  of  knowledge. 


J 


^He^  ^re  not  confess  that  we  have  old  desi^ations,  though  imper- 
^^■o4  oncfl ;  old  forms  of  knowledge  which  no  longer  answer  our 
^^Bipoaet  Our  old  words,  then,  become  gradually  stretched  or 
^^pinowed,  exactly  as  our  knowledge  becomes  stretched  or  narrowed, 
^^r  mre  at  last  throw  away  the  old  word,  and  borrow  another  from 
Ipnr  own,  or  even  from  a  foreign  language. 

^B|^ •'Ik  ifl  a  pftoof /'  Mr-  Darwin  says,  "  that  we  reaJized  and  conceived  the 
^Bfeft-  of  the  tt*xtare  and  natoi^e  of  a  musical  sound  before  we  had  a  word 
^Hpr  it,  that  we  had  to  bon^ow  the  e:s:pressive  word  *  Ufuhre  ^  from  thu 
!     Jfrench,** 

j  But  how  did  we  realize  and  couceivo  the  idea  before  we  had  a 

'^word  fur  it  ?  Surely,  by  old  words.  We  called  it  quality,  texture, 
sature — we  knew  it  as  the  result  of  the  presence  and  absence  of 

L^^arious  harmonics.     Tn  German,  we  stretched  an  old  word,  and 

Hlballed  it  Farhe;  in  English,  timbre  was  borrowed  from  the  French, 
just  as  we  may  call  a  potmd  vuifjt'dntj  frfmes ;  but  the  French  them- 

j  oelvcs  got  tlieir  word  by  the  ordinary  process— viz.,  by  stretching 
^iha  old  word,  tympanum, 

**  (5-)  If  Mailer  had  brought  before  him  some  wholly  new  animal  he 
rWonld  find  that  ho  c^uld  shut  his  eyes,  and  call  up  the  image  of  it  readily 
longh  without  any  accoinpaDying  name." 

All  this  is  far  away  from  the  real  field  of  battle*     No  doubt,  if 

look  at  tho  sun  and  shut  my  eyes,  the  image  remains  for  a 

,e.     By  imagination  I  can  also  recall  otlier  sensuous  impressions, 

in  an  attack  of  fever,  I  have  had  sensuous  impressions  resus- 

ttated  witliout  my  wilL    But  how  does  that  touch  conceptual 

owl  edge?     jVb  soon  as  I  want  to  know  what  animal  it  is  which  I 

ujure  up  or  imagine  to  myself^  I  must  either  have,  for  shortness 

,  its  scientific  name,  or  I  rauBt  conceive  and  realize  its  ears,  or 

'lega^  or  its  tail,  or  something  else,  but  always  something  for 

Wliich  there  is  a  name, 

I  have  thus,  in  spite  of  the  old  warning,  Ne  TfercuUi  contra  duos^ 

gone  through  the  whole  string  of  cloarges  brought  against  me  by 

Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Whitney ;  and  I  hope  I  have  shown  that 

I  was  not  unprepared  for  their  combined  attack,   I  take  no  notice  of 

ore  skinniflhing  with  blank  cartridge,  as  when  Professor  Whitney 

Hires  me  that  I  have  never  fathomed  **  tho  theory  of  tho  ante- 

eedcncy  of  the  idea  to  the  word  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold 

,t  theory."     yurely,  that  is  the  theory^  which  everybody  holds 

to  forms  his  idea  of  tho  origin  of  hinguage  from  the  manner  in 

Well  we  acquire  a  traditional  language  ready  made,  or,  later  in 

13,  learn  foreign  languages.     It  has  been  my  object  to  show  that 

problem  is  not,  how  languages  are  leanjt^  but  how  language 

developed.      AVo  might  as  well  form  our  ideas  of  the  origin  of 

tile  alphabet  from  the  manner  in  which  we  learn  to  write,  and 

ItMsn  smile  when  wo  are  told  that,   in    writing    '"F,""   we    still 
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draw  in  the  two  upper  strokes,  the  two  horns  of  the  cerastes,  and 
that  the  connecting  line  in  the  "  H  "  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  lines 
di^'iding  the  sieve,  both  hieroglypliics  occurring  in  the  name  of 
Chufu  or  Cheops. 

Philosophy  is  a  study  as  much  as  philology,  and  though  common 
mon  sense  is,  no  doubt,  very  valuable  within  its  proper  limits,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  though  I  hear  already  the  distant  grumbling 
of  Jupiter  tonans,  that  it  is  generally  the  very  opposite  of  pliilosophy. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  learned  of  living  German  philo- 
sophers— Professor  Carriere,  of  Miinchen — says  in  a  very  friendly 
review  of  Professor  Whitney's  "Lectures  on  Language" — 

"Philosophical  depth  and  precision  in  psychological  analysis  are  not 
his  strong  points,  and  in  that  respect  the  reader  will  hardly  find  any- 
thing new  in  his  Lectures." 

Ho  goes  on  to  say  that^ — 

"  The  American  scholar  did  not  see  that  language  is  meant  first  for 
forming,  afterwards  for  communicating  thought.  Wordmaking,  he  says 
with  great  truth,  is  the  first  philosophy — the  first  poetry  of  mankind.  We 
can  have  sensations,  desires,  intentions,  but  we  cannot  think,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  without  language.  Every  word  expresses  the 
general.  Mr.  Whitney  has  not  understood  this,  and  his  calling  language 
a  human  institution  is  very  shallow." 

Against  Professor  Whitney's  view  that  language  is  arbitrary 
and  conventional,  and  against  the  opposite  view  that  language  is 
instinctive.  Professor  Carriere  quotes  the  happy  expression  of  M* 
Rcnan,  *' Im  liaison  du  sens  et  dn  mot  nest  jamais  nvcessaire.  jamais 
arbitrai7*e,  tonjours  elle  est  motiv^^eJ'  Here  the  nail  is  hit  on  the  head. 
Professor  Caniore  highly  commends  Professor  Whitney's  Lectures, 
and  he  does  by  no  means  adopt  all  my  ovn\  views;  but  he  felt 
obliged  to  enter  a  protest  agaiust  certain  jounuilistic  proceedings 
which  in  Genuany  have  attracted  general  attention. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  may  judge  from  Professor  Whitney's  Lectures, 
imless  ho  has  changed  ver}'  much  of  late,  I  doubt  whether  ho 
would  j)rovc  a  real  ally  of  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  views  on  the  origin 
of  language.  Towards  the  end  of  liis  nrticlo,  ev^^n  Mr.  Darwin, 
jun.,  becomes  suspicious.  Professor  Whitney,  he  says,  makes  a 
dangerous  assertion  when  he  says  that  we  bhall  never  laicw 
an;^'1;hing  o{  the  transitional  foims  through  which  language  has 
passed,  and  he  ad\'i8cs  his  friend  to  road  a  book  lately  published  by 
Coimt  G.  A.  do  Goddesand  Liancourt  and  F.  Pincott,  called 
Primitive  and  Universal  Laws  of  iMnrpiage^  in  which  he  would 
find  much  infonnation  and  enlightenment  on  the  real  origin  of  roots. 
There  is  an  imintentional  irony  in  that  advice  which  Professor 
Whitney  will  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

In  his  Lectures  on  Language,  Professor  Wliitney  protests 
strongly  against  Darwinian  materialism.     But,  tis  he  confesses 
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himself  half  a  convert  to  the  Ihif-wou^  and  Ptmli^ooh  theories*  thus 
showing  Low  wrong  I  welh  in  supposing  tliatthoRe  theories  had  no 
advocaieB  among  comparative  phiIoU)gJ8t8  in  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  nay,  as  now,  after  he  has  discovered  at  last  that  I  am  no 
believer  in  IHw^-domtiwu  he  soemB  inchned  to  say  a  kind  word  for 
the  advocates  of  that  theory — Hey  Be  and  Steinthal — ^who  knows 
whether,  after  niy  LeetureB  on  Darwin's  Philomphii  of  iMwjttwj^,  he 
may  not  be  converted  by  Bleok  and  llaeckel  ? 

All  tliis,  no  doubt,  has  its  humorous  side,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  aW>  'has  a  very  serious  import.  Why  is  there  all  this 
wran ghng  as  to  whether  man  is  the  descendant  of  a  lower 
animal  or  not  ?  Why  caimot  people  examine  the  question  in  a 
temper  more  consonant  with  a  real  love  of  truth  "J  Why  look  for 
artificial  barriers  between  man  and  beast,  if  they  are  not  there  t 
Why  try  to  remove  real  barriers,  if  they  are  there?  Surely  we 
shall  remain  what  we  are,  whatever  befall.  Wheii  wo  throw  the 
queertion  back  into  a  very  distant  antiquity,  all  seems  to  grow 
confused  and  out  of  focus.  Yet  time  and  space  make  little 
difference  in  the  solution  of  tlieee  problems.  Let  us  see  what 
existij  to-day*  W^e  see  to-day  that  the  lowest  of  savages — nien 
whose  language  is  said  to  be  no  better  than  the  clucldug  of  hens, 
or  the  twittering  of  birds,  and  who  have  been  declared  in  many 
respects  lower  even  thau  animals,  possess  tliis  one  specific  charae- 
temtic,  that  if  yiiu  t^ike  one  of  their  babies,  and  bring  it  up  in 
England,  it  will  learn  to  speak  as  well  as  any  English  baby» 
wlitte  no  amount  of  education  will  elicit  any  attempts  at  language 
from  the  liighest  animals,  whether  bipeds  or  quadmpeds.  That 
di£|)c»sition  cannot  have  been  formed  by  definite  nervous  structures, 
con g(*ui tally  framed,  for  we  are  told  that  both  father  aiul  mother 
•clucked  like  hens.  This  fact,  therefore,  unless  disproved  by 
experiment,  remains,  whatever  the  explanation  may  be. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  myriads  of  years  ago  there  was,  out 
of  myriads  of  aninud  beings,  one,  and  one  only,  which  made  that 
step  wliich  in  the  end  led  to  language,  while  the  whole  rest  of  the 
creation  remained  behind  ; — what  wmdd  follow "?  That  one  being 
tlien,  hke  the  savage  baby  now,  must  have  possessed  something 
of  his  own — a  genu  very  imperfect,  it  may  be,  yet  found  nowhere 
else,  and  that  germ,  that  capacity,  that  disposition — ^call  it  what 
you  like — is,  and  always  will  remam  the  specific  difference  of 
hiiuHclf  and  ftU  liis  descendants.  It  makes  no  diffbrence  whether 
we  say  it  cauie  of  itself,  or  it  was  due  to  environment,  or  it 
Was  the  gift  of  a  Being  in  whom  we  live  and  move.  All  these 
are  but  different  expressions  for  the  Unknown,  If  that  genu 
of  the  Logos  bad  to  pass  through  thousands  of  forms,  from  tho 
Protogenes  to  Adam,  before  it  was  fit  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  what  is 
thai  to  us '?      It  was  there  potentid  from  the  begiiiaing ;  it  mani- 
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feflted  iteelf  whers  it  was,   in  the  panlo-future  man ;  it 
manifested  itself  where  it  was  not,  in  any  of  the  creatnroB  ■ 
were  animals  from  the  beginning,  and  remained  so  to  the  end. 

Surely,  even  if  all  scholastic  philosophy  must  now  be  swept 
away,  if  to  be  able  to  reduce  all  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  a  tabula 
rasa  is  henceforth  to  be  the  test  of  a  true  philosopher,  a  few 
landmarks  may  still  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  we  may  venture  to 
quote,  for  instance,  Ex  nihilo  nifiil  fii^  without  being  accused  of 
trying  to  crush  free  inquiry  by  an  appeal  to  authority.  Language 
is  something,  it  prensupposes  something;  and  that  which  it  pre- 
supposes, that  from  which  it  sprang,  whatever  its  pre-historic,  pre- 
mimdanc,  pre-cosmic  state  may  have  been,  must  have  been 
different  from  that  from  which  it  did  not  spring.  People  ask 
whether  that  germ  of  language  was  "  slowly  evolved,"  or  "  divinely 
implanted,"  but  if  they  would  but  lay  a  firm  grip  on  their  worcb 
and  thoughts,  they  would  see  that  these  two  expressions,  which 
have  been  made  the  watchwords  of  two  hostile  camps,  differ  from 
each  other  dialectically  only. 

That  there  is  in  us  an  animal — ay,  a  bestial  nature — ^has  never 
been  denied ;  to  deny  it  would  take  away  the  very  foundation  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics.  We  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that 
all  the  materials  of  our  knowledge  we  share  with  animals ;  that, 
like  them,  we  begin  with  sensuous  impressions,  and  then,  like  our- 
selves, and  Uke  ourselves  only,  proceed  to  the  General,  the  Ideal, 
the  Eternal.  We  cannot  be  reminded  too  often  that  in  many 
things  we  are  Uke  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  that,  like  ourselves, 
and  hke  ourselves  only,  we  can  rise  superior  to  our  bestial  self, 
and  strive  after  what  is  Unselfish,  Good,  and  God-like.  The  wing 
by  which  we  soar  above  the  Sensuous,  was  called  by  wise  men  of 
old  the  Logos ;  the  wing  which  hfts  us  above  the  Sensiial,  wa« 
called  by  good  men  of  old  the  Daimonion.  Let  us  take  continual 
care,  especially  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Science,  lest 
by  abusing  the  gift  of  speech  or  doing  violence  to  the  voice  of 
conscience,  we  soil  the  two  wings  of  our  soul,  and  fall  back, 
through  our  own  fault,  to  the  dreaded  level  of  the  Gorilla. 

MaxMulleb. 


SERMON  WRITTEN  FOR  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

CECEStBER  21(T,  1874, 

By  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Natal* 


**F»rImm  JoaoTAH,  /  ehcMng«  not,-  ihet^we  yr  K^m  afjmmt  mw 
V'^Moi.  Hi.  6. 


'  •  /^NE  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh," 
\_/     saith  the  Preacher,    **  but  the  earth  abideth  for  ever/'     To 
t^iiim  it  seemed  that  man's  habitation,  with  its  **  everlasting  hiUs," 
%tfl  deep  foundations,  was  in  perfect  contrast  to  his  own  mutabiUtj, 
"to  n)ao*s  mortal  state  eo  full  of  chances  and  changes,  to  his  sliort 
mp^xi    of    Ufe^   w^beu   lo!   he   is  gone,   and   his   place   on    eart^i 
Iknowe     him    no    more.       He     did     not    dream     of    the     time 
when  this  little  iiiftect,  as  it  seemed,   creeping   upon   the    sur- 
face of  the  great  globe,  would  measure  back  it8  paet  lii^tory,  and 
contemplate  its  eubstaixce  as  being  moulded  and  fonned  from  age 
to  age,  as  paaeing  from  fluid  to  wiUd,  as  cnimbUng  away  from 
above  and  hcaviug  up  from  beneath,  woidd  be  able  to  eay — 

"  H©rp  rolls  the  deup  whoro  grow  Iho  tro^." 

But,  not  to  spe4ik  of  the  more  gigantic  changes  in  the  earth 
which  geological  science  discloses,  how  great  an  alteration  docse 
man  himself,  through  his  imtiring  industry,  effect  upon  its  surface 
by  his  dw^elling  upon  itl  If  we  compare  the  face  of  civilized  aijd 
cultivated  lauds  T\ith  that  of  a  wild,  tliough  beautiful  dejiert,  it 

•  «Mt  D»ab  Sib, 

I  lend,  ss  70U  nsquMft,  tho  Sormon  wiilo^  I  inoant  to  prooeii  at  ibe 
Abbey,  sad  place  it  %%  your  dispoBal  if  you  Uku  to  priot  it. 

YoQTf  tntiT, 
TU  Editor  0/  X  W.  NATAL.** 

*'Thb  CoirnncroRAiiT  Rkthsw,** 
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would  seem  as  if  the  earth  were  changed  and  vamble»  but  man 
ever  the  same,  wherever  his  power,  and  industry,  and  energy,  his 
real  being',  is  developed.  Out  of  the  mere  animal,  as  he  appears  in 
lower  states,  com  en  suruly  foi-th  at  laBt  the  ability  to  change  the 
den  in  tlie  foreRt  into  gorgeous  palaces  and  gardens  of  Eden* 

The  individual  man,  no  doubt,  is  frail  and  transitory.  His 
time  upon  eaiih  is  short  and  uncertain.  Even  while  it 
lasts,  who  can  depend  upon  the  tenure  of  his  powers  I  WTio  can 
build  upon  the  purposes,  even  the  intentions,  of  bo  capricious 
a  being,  habit*  to  bo  many  influence«,  want-8,  passions,  and  desires'! 
So  mireasonable,  too,  is  he,  often  bo  inconBistent,  that  dcmou- 
strati(»n  itself  eometimes  fails  to  convince  liim,  and  when  con- 
vinced he  is  not  persuaded.  Against  stupidity,  as  one  has  Siiid,  the 
gods  themselves  contend  in  vam,  **Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,^' 
tndy,  '*  nor  in  any  eliild  of  man,  for  there  is  no  help  in  them," 

Yet,  Av  Idle  the  individual  man  is  changefid  and  transitory,  while 
even  States,  Nations,  Clmrches,  grow  old,  decay,  and  die,  there  is 
permanence  somewhere,  there  is  a  steady  progi'cssion  in  the  race. 
For  Humanity  is  (iod'a  child,  and  reflects  more  or  less  the  image  of 
its  Heavenly  Father,  the  brightness  of  His  iu'^'isible  glory,  not 
only  in  its  pioml  quaUties,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  expressly  made 
after  His  HkeneHS,  but  in  its  steady,  coutinual  progress  towards 
that  ideal  perfection,  of  which  it  catches  glimpses  in  its  brighter 
moments,  in  its  unchangeable  desires,  its  unceasing  longings  after 
Him  who  is  the  soin-ce  of  all  hfe  and  being,  anil  without  whom 
its  deepest  yearm'ngs  caimot  be  satisfied.  And  each  one  of  us  has 
in  liis  heart  the  Word  of  (Jod,  by  which  we  are  begotten  to  a 
lugher  ejiiritual  hfe — that  livuig  Word  which  abideth  for  ever. 
And,  while  our  flesh  is  gniss  and  fades  like  the  flower  of  the  field, 
the  s]:>irit  proves  its  heavenly  birth,  its  immortality,  its  sharing  in 
the  Divine  nature,  by  its  iixed,  unwavering  love  of  rigliteoiisness, 
its  tlxirst  after  tmth,  its  demand  for  juetice,  its  power  of  appi'ty 
ciating  "  wliatever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  puro,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report,*'  its  ijimost  sense  of  the  lieaiity  of  holiness. 

For  our  God  and  Father  is  **  Jehovah  "—that  is,  the  living  One, 
who  *'  changeth  not,^'  as  even  the  Hebrew  prophet  of  old  could  say 
in  the  tt-xt.  And  how  ranch  more  ceiiaJnly  can  we  Siiy  tiiis,  who, 
through  that  light  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Clirist  has  cast  upou 
the  whole  of  human  liistoiy,  Imve  learned  to  laiow  Him  as  the 
same  gracious  Friend  and  Father  of  all  Inmian  beings  in  all  ages — 
***the  same  yesterday,  and  t<i-day,  and  for  ever  T'  What  a  fearfid  world 
indeed  would  this  be  if  He,  on  whose  will  all  its  po%vers  wait,  from 
whom  they  all  proceed,  were  changefid  and  capricious  I  In  such 
a  world  virtue  wotdd  be  impossible  :  there  wtjuld  be  no  knowj 
ledge  of  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  no  love,  no  hope,  no  faith  such 
as  would  carry  men  on  to  acts  of  noble  duty,     **  The  pillared 
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firmament  itself  would  bo  but  rottennesB,  and  earth  s  base  built  on 
«tubble.'' 

Confiifit-ency  in  a  human  character  ib  the  voiy  summit  and  crown 

of  perfection^  and  perfect  consistency  ie  perhaps  more  than  human, 

while  on  the  other  hand  no  Bhining  quaKties,  no  giant  powers,  can 

atone  for  the  w^ant  of  a  certain  rneaBure  of  it.     But  it  is  only  trust 

in  llie  Divine  consistency,  in  the  imchanging  love  of  God — His  love 

to  ell  His  children*  not  to  some  only,  singled  out  here  and  there, 

w^th  the  partiaUty  of  a  feeble^  foolish,  earthly  parent — that  can 

enable  His  saints  to  say  \nth  midoubted  confidence,  **  I  know  in 

w-loom  1  have  beheved/'     To  doubt  the  permanence  of  that  love 

-^0  doubt  tlie  **  faithfulness ''of  our  Creator — is  the  cniellest  pang 

^^^     those  wlio  love  Iliui,  who  desire  to  trust  in  Him ;  the  thought, 

Vwch  suggests  such  a  doubt,  is  the  fiercest  of  tho  enemy's  fiery 

*^^Ttis,     But  it  is  ri-ally  ooly  our  own  changeablt'iiess  which  lays  us 

**t>cii  to  this  temptation.     Zion  saitlu  "  The  Lord  hath  forsaken 

"^^^  and  my  God  hath  forgotten  me,'*  because  Zion  knows  that 

'^^^r  own  garments  are  de^filed,  tliat  she  is  unfit  for  the  searching 

^^^^m  of  a  Holy  God*     But,  tluiugh  any  of  us  may  iu  likn  manner 

*^^Te  destroyed  (au"sclve8^  yet  iu  Him  is  our  ht-lp  foimd*     He  is 

^^il!    the    sam<*   gracious   Being;    JehovaTL  the  Living  One,    He 

*    cliangeth  not;'     H<"  is  our  Father  still,  and  with  a  Fathers  rod 

''^^^Ul  He  correct  us»  if  ueeilful — it  may  be,  ^\ith  severe  chastise- 

•*^ient  ill  this  world  or  in  the  next — ^but  He  vnW  not  utterly  cast 

"^s  offl     Let  no  one,  therefore,  however  self-condemned,  think  that 

^jrod  has  ceased  to  care  for  him,  has  ceased  to  love  him,  has 

^s^eased  to  will  his  salvation,  has  ccfised  to  call  him  with   voices 

Ximmnerable,  and  in  a   thousand   merciful   ways,  to   return   and 

\y^  reconciled  and  be   at  peace,  and   by  His  own  gracious  help 

"tui   purify  liiniself  even   as   He   is   pin*e.      But  for  this  infinitt; 

jTntience  of  Ciod,   of  Him  with  whom  there  is  ''no  variableness 

I  Mir  any  shadow  of  tnmingr  which  of  ti«  indeed  w^oidd  be  pre- 

»<ent   in   His  courts  ti>-day  .' — infinite  patience,  tmchanging  pity, 

towards  the  sinner,  bilt  unceJu^^ng  %%rath, — a  **  devouring   tin^" 

- — ever  burning  agiiinst  the  e\Tl  in  which  he  perseveres,  la>'iiig 

xip  'for    himself   a  store  of    wretehednesa  in  this  world   or  in 

imother. 

But  thoaei  who  indeed  believe  that  the  Divine  Being  is  un- 
dkatigeabh\  will  surely  hold  that  God  is  still  revealing  Himself  to  the 
learts  ami  to  the  intellects  of  men  as  He  did  in  the  days  of  old — that 
He  still  speaks  to  them  just  exactly  as  He  did  two  or  three  thousand 
years  ago— that  not  only  may  every  humble  heart-  that  trembles 
at  His  word  be  daily  and  hourly  conscious  of  a  blessed  Presence 
around  and  within,  but  He  is  still  ponriiig  ont  hght  from  above, 
atid  especially  upon  the  great  men  and  good  of  every  age»  whom 
He  has  set  to  be  the  guides  and  teachen?  of  His  people.  They  ^-ill 
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not  beliere  that  once,  indeed,  or  in  times  long  gone  by,  Grod 
vouchsafed  to  dwell  with  men  on  earth,  but  now  he  is  only  to  be, 
found  in  ancient  waitings,  or  by  the  use  of  mysterioufl  signs  and 
symbols.  They  Avill  not  believe  that  to  one  favoured  nation 
only  the  Living  God  revealed  Himself,  in  order  that  in  each 
future  age  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  time,  a  few  fortunate  souls 
might  be  saved,  while  all  others  will  bo  left  uncared  for  in  that 
which  concerns  their  highest  interests,  to  live  unloved,  and  die 
unblessed,  and  be  phmged  at  last  into  woe  unutterable. 

No !  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist  is  the  Father 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  His  ear  is  ever  open  to  every  child  of 
man,  while  every  human  heart,  ivith  all  its  desires  and  aspirations, 
its  strength  and  its  weakness,  is  knoAvn  to  Him  in  whom  we  all 
"  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  He  originates  and  cherishes 
those  aspirations.  He  knows  and  compassionates  those  weak- 
nesses, supporting  the  latter,  feeding  the  fomier,  with  His  own 
Divine  life  and  virtue,  by  His  Spirit  which  helps  our  infirmities  and 
"makes  iutorcuHsiou  for  us,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  even  with 
groanings  that  are  not  uttered," — vni\i  siglis  and  longings  of  the 
human  spirit,  those  secret,  silont  pniyers  of  the  heart,  which  are 
heard  of  none  but  God.  He  is  '*  Jehovah,"  the  Living  One.  His 
true  worsliipi>(M\  His  obedient,  loving  child,  neither  expects  nor 
desires  u  niinicle  to  l)c  wrought  on  his  behalf.  Ho  submits  himself  to 
the  laws  of  the  univei-se.  He  accepts  his  Father's  workmanship,  his 
Fathers  laws,  as  holy,  just,  and  good,  even  tliough  they  may  crosft 
the  path  of  his  natunil  wishes,  even  though  they  may  necessitate 
on  his  part  loss  and  suffering.  Yet  still  he  ])mys  for  grace  to  do 
and  suffer,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  ivhatover  may  betide  him. 
He  piuys,  and  his  Father  heare  him,  and  sustains  him  ^\dth  inward 
strength,  with  that  peace  w^liich  the  things  of  this  world,  pleasant 
or  painful,  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,  Avith  that  consolatioii 
which  the  sympathy  of  the  very  God  who  made  him  alone  can 
give. 

Th  this  nothing  i  Is  pmyer  nothing,  which  opens  the  way  for  ub 
into  this  unutterably  blessed  fellowsliip '?  Must  we  be  i^ble,  by 
means  of  our  j)etitions,  to  influence  the  Almighty  to  stop  the  Btorm» 
the  fire,  and  the  pestilence  ?  Must  we,  in  our  ignorance,  have  the 
aftairs  of  the  universe  regulated  to  suit  our  convenience,  or  else 
there  is  no  access  for  us  to  the  Heart  of  the  luiiverse — to  Him  fi*om 
whom  all  motherly  tenderness,  as  well  as  all  fatherly  power  and 
wisdom,  all  Ufe,  all  love,  proceeds  ]  No !  the  conviction  that  every 
law  of  our  nature,  whether  physical  or  intellectual,  moral  or 
spiritual,  will  inevita])ly  take  its  course — that  no  prayers  nor 
entreaties  of  all  the  human  race  upon  their  knees,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  will  avail  to  alter  the  state  of  the  eaith  or  the  atmosphere — 
to  quiet  the  raging  of  the  elements,  or  to  move  them  from  their 
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ptato  of  Beemiiig  repose,  or  tu  luvak  jisuntkr  tlio  adnmaiituio  cluun 
which  couples  wilfiil  siii  \y\\h  w^oe — this  conviction  is  not  autago- 
nktie  to  the'Chiistian  idea  of  prayer;  it  only  sweeps  away  the 
Deretitione  whicli  have  erept  oronnd  it,  and  wliieh  attained  such 
pant  height  in  the  agen  iiiiseallud  "ages  of  faith'' — the  ages  of 
miracles — that,  accorthng  to  the  notions  then  rnirrent,  earth  whs 
not  solid,  nor  water  flnid;  gnivitation  was  suspended,  fire  had 
ho  pnw«*r  tn  hiirn,  wlirn  the  sniiits  \vill<'cl  kw  pniyrd  for  it 
Dtlierms*^ 

Let  us  he  tliankiul  titat  we  do  iwA  live  in  sueli  a  world  \\a  tJ^y 
imagined,  where  all  would  be  eaprieious,  uncertain,  changeable- 
where  the  blessed  order  which  now  reigns  in  each  domain  of  this 
mighty*  imiverse,  and  -with  refercnre  to  which  we  Icnow  our  steps 
must  be  guided*  would  be  exchanged  for  doubt  and  uncei'tainty, 
confusion  and  chaos.   Let  na  study  thankfully  our  Fathers  laws  in 
TiBture,  with  a  vic%v  to  order  our  steps  accordingly,  while  yet  we 
dwell  in  tids  llis  world.     Let  us  tako  suhmiBsively  the  just  conse- 
quences of  our  sins,  the  inevitable  jjenalty  of  all  our  %VTong-doing 
and  error,  which  the  eternal  laws  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world 
may  inflict  upon  us.     Yet  still  there  will  remain  for  us  a  sjjhere  in 
^vhich  we  live,  not  by  bread,  luit  Ijy  llis  Word — ^in  wliich  we  may 
fie»*k  and  find  Ilim,  if  we  seek  Him  with  all  onr  heart— in  which  our 
prayers,  our  sad  confessions,  our  penitLUtial  thoughts,  our  earnest 
desireB,  wilh  according  to  the  laws  of  the  spintual  world,  assureclly 
be  heard  and  answered  with  bleKsing,  with  fresh  su]>p]ieH  of  life  and 
«treagtli^  by  wliieh  we  may  do  Ood's  will  more  I'aithfidly — of  that 
heart-joy,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  chastenings,  with  which  a  stranger 
ikttli  not  intermeddle — of  that    peaoe    which    passes   all   imder- 
stHndiijg.     And  so  we  may  reach  a  station,  even  in  tliis  lifi%  from 
which  wo  shall  look  out  with  longings,  that  nothing  in  this  earth 
can  satisfy,  towards  thf  place  and  time  when,  in  some  way  now 
Hiacmtable  to  us,  we  shall  see  otu'  Fathers  face,  and  His  Name 
KlmU  be  in  our  foreheads,  when  buried  loves  shall  arise  in  gloiy, 
una  all  the  disappointments  of  holy  yearnings  for  tlie  wolfan%  the 
tulightenmeut,  the  salvation  ui  our  kind,  shall  rec^lvr'  a  foil  fmn- 
penisation,  and  be  lilissfnlly  revei'sed. 

"ost  Christians  will  now  admit,  with  respect  to  (itars  anciont 
W^\A^  Israel,  His  earUe^t  witnusst's  on  earth — at  least,  His  most 
pyomiaent,  most  outspoken,  ^^^tnesses — that  not  for  their  own  sakcs 
^d  Hi' choose  or  favour  tliem,  uor  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  fathers, 
*^'^t  because,  in  His  misearchable  wisdom,  it  seemed  brst  for  all 
""^kiad  that  one  nation — tlmi  one  nation — should  be  the  special 
J^Ofiitories  of  His  Word,  Tlwis  whh  He  niado  known  as  tht^ 
**t^on,  the  God  of  nationalities,  the  autlior  uf  social  and  national, 
^  well  as  domestic,  life.  Not  for  their  sakes,  as  they  supposed, 
''lit  Tar  Hi«  ovnx  Name's  sidvc,  and  Ui  further  this  gracious  tlesign 
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Slaral  Governor  uf  tlie  world,  hu  ahnotinced  re- 
puatedlj^  by  the  muiith  of  His  servants,  who  spoke  what  their 
hearts  recognized  ngiitly  as  the  Word  of  God^  tliat  He  would  "by 
no  means  spa  re  the  guilty/*  Therefore,  njij  expe^etations  of 
theirs,  tliat  because  they  were  God's  people  tliey  would  not  reap 
as  they  had  sown,  were  futile. 

Even  80  with  us.  Are  we  Christians  not  the  "  people  of  God** 
above  all  others?  Th<nigli  amongst  us  there  are  ho  many 
divisions,  and  one  section  of  Christen dom  is  continually  anathema- 
tizing another — all  others — for  difierences  of  creed,  sometimes 
merely  for  diflferences  of  form,  of  Church  government  or  worshipi 
yet  surely  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have,  in  tho  tuaehings  and  in  tho 
life  of  their  Lord,  a  revelation  of  God*s  Name  more  full  and  clear, 
more  human,  more  di\4ne,  than  has  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  the  re- 
mainder of  tlic  world — a  revelation  wliieh  ought  to  bind  them 
together  as  children  of  fnie  Heavenly  Parent,  as  brethren,  sisters, 
followers  of  one  ilaster,  as  tauglit  and  guided  by  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  But  whether  Christiaiifi  recoguis<j  their  relation 
to  each  other  or  not,  their  relig'ious  privilegea  arc  exceedingly 
great ;  and  they  are  ready  enough,  inrh'fd,  U'^  build  upon  them, 
to  feel  Hiife  and  slieltcrrd  in  tlie  ark  of  God's  Church,  to  utter  in 
their  own  persons  tlu*  word**  in  which  Jehovah's  worsMppera  of 
old  exijressed  their  trust  in  llirn,  or  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  clahna  upon  Him. 

But  is  our  God  and  Father,  after  all,  a  capricious  being,  a  re- 
Bjiecter  of  persons  ?  Is  any  superior  kmvwledgo  we  may  possess 
of  His  Name — tliat  is,  of  His  Natnr(*  and  t^baracter— .aiienuissioji 
for  us  to  break  His  laws  %vith  impunity?  Will  the  deetro^-ing 
angel  pass  over  our  const' crated  homes  because  tho  Name  of  Goti, 
as  revealed  in  fJhrist,  is  written  upoti  them,  becaiise  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  Christian  fellowship  are  there  1  Surely  not,  and  tho 
very  question  would  seem  superfluoiis,  but  for  a  notitm  which 
seems  to  hirk  even  amongst  the  most  sincere,  that  i\\^  knowledge 
of  God,  winch  we  enjoy,  is  anything  but  an  immense  gift,.B 
bringing  with  it  an  immense  rP8])onBil)ility — a  notion  that  Ho 
loves  ua  l>etter  than  otheis,  and  will  deal  more  tenderly  with  us 
on  account  of  our  Christiau  privileges.  This  notion  produces  in 
the  Clmstian  Clnireh  the  Bame  bitttrr  fruits  winch  it  did  in  the 
Jewish — of  Pharisaic  pride,  contempt  of  others,  inditference  to 
tnie  holiness,  neglect  of  that  inward  preparation  of  heart  and! 
purity  of  lite  which  God  looks  tort  Our  Lord,  indeed,  saich  '*Fear 
not,  little  Hock,  for  it  is  your  Father  s  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.'*  But  it  is  a  peiTei-siou  of  the  whole  spirit  of  His 
teaching  to  take  thi'  words  -^  htlh"  tlock,"  as  if  they  exchided  the 
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whole  family  of  man,  and  cxpreBsed  the  partial  teiidorueBS  of  God 
towards  a  few  incUvidiials,     Tho  whulu  family  of  man  is  but  a 
little  flock  under  llm  Ahnighty  care ;  and  it  Ib  Ilis  good  pleasure 
concerning  everj'^  member  of  it*  that  eomehow  or  other,  some- 
where or  other,  some  time  or  other,  in  this  world   or  in  the  ncxt> 
they  should  receive  from  His  hand«  the  kingdom— the  empire 
over  nature,  over  tho  world  and  the  flesh,  and  whatever  hidden 
powers   of  e\dl  may  war   against  them.     Rather,  let  us  look  on 
every  spiritual  privilege,  all  light,  laiowledge,  or  power  bestowed 
en  tis  Christians,  as  treasures  committed  to  us  fur  the  sake  of 
every  human  being  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  connexion, 
not  as  marks  of  distinction,  of  honour,  of  special  duamess  to  God, 
Yet  may  we  take  refuge  in  our  Father's  love  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  these  our  rcBponsibilities ;  and,  if  w^e  earnestly  desire  it 
of  Him,  He  ^dll  answer  our  prayer,  that  they  may  not  have  been 
given  to  us  in  vain. 

It  may  seem,  indeed,  sometimes  to  us  as  if  almost  the  whole 

e^rth  were  lying  etill  in  darlaiess  and  the  shadow  of  death — as  if 

Christianity  had  failed  of  its  object,  and  only  a  YQvy  small  section 

of  mankind  were  as  yet  even  called  into  the  Church,  or  privileged 

±0  hear  the  Gospel  of  God's  Love,     But  we  must  reflect  that  many 

intennediate  states  of  progress,  of  damming  enHghtenment,  may  be 

V)est  ft>r  the  race — why,  we  know  not,  but  Ho  who  made  thein 

"knows — that  the  Holy  One,  who  holds  the  balaiiccs  of  al!  the  earth 

in  His  hands,  holds  them  even— that  He  looks  not  to  reap  where 

He  has  not  so%\ti,  and  gathers  not  where  He  has  not  etrawed — that 

in  the  infinite  cycles  yet  to  corae  there  is  room  for  all  His  great 

flesigns  to  be  accompliRhed,     Tho  patience  and  love  of  the  AU- 

^Vise  Parent,  the  Faithful  fjreator,  bears  with  their  perverseness  as 

irith  our  own  less  pardonable  shortroniings.     The  well-naeaning, 

zealous  missionary  may  exclaim,  *•  They  perish !  they  all  perish  I" 

But  God  has  not  left  them  to  the  mercies  of  tho  missionary,  nor  to 

Tjo  saved  or  lost  eternally,  according  as  the  wealthy,  hixmious, 

easy-going  Cliristian  spares  more  or  less  from  his  conch  or  his 

board.     Many  irritable  persons  cannot  tolerate  \\m  waywarthiess, 

*lie  fiwlishness,  of  children  ;  but  the  wim.  parent  looks  indulgently 

Upon  them,  and  chooses  the  right,  the  best,  time  for  corruction,  fur 

Uuitniction,     Even  so  the  contempt  and  diwhke  with  wliicli  many 

look  upon  inferior  races,  interior  in  Icnowledge  and  in  habits,  and 

Hot  to  be  raised  at  once  to  a  higher  level  by  a  few  clothes  and  a 

few  months'  teaching,  has  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the  heart  of 

tlie  Father  of  all,  to  whom  we  are  all  but  children,  our  highest, 

Mneest  utterances  but  as  the  hspings  of  the  nurseiy,  yet  listened  to 

l>y  Him  with  indidgence  and  approbation  as  the  prtmiise  of  future 

progress. 

Those  who  cherish  feelings  of  contempt  and  avei-sion  for  uien  of 
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lower  race  than  themselves,  and  even  cany  them  out  into  practice, 
must  assuredly  suffer  loss  in  their  own  souls  thereby.  The  strongper 
cannot  trample  on  the  weaker  without  being  themselves  deterio- 
rated morally  by  so  doing.  Many  there  are  who  consign  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa,  and  many  regions  of  the  earth  boddeSy  to 
temporal  perdition  in  this  way,  and  seem  to  think  themselves 
exonerated  from  the  exercise  of  justice  and  mercy  towards  all 
"  natives "  on  this  account.  At  least,  though  they  do  not  really 
think  this  in  its  full  and  literal  extent,  they  snatch  up  the  notion 
to  throw  at  us  when  we  are  troublesome  about  our  natives ;  and 
we,  alas  1  by  Kving  amongst  them,  and  doing  what  Kttle  we  could 
for  them,  have  contracted — ^yes,  really  an  affection  for  these  black 
people,  for  these  uncivilized,  ignorant,  unconverted  heathens,  which, 
makes  it  hard  for  us  to  tliink  that  there  is  no  chance  for  them  in 
Wid  long  nm,  no  share  for  them,  as  well  as  for  us,  in  the  Fatherly 
mercies  of  God  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Possibly  the 
habits  of  white  people  may  not  always  be  wholesome  and  good  for 
blacks.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  latter  are  intended 
to  labour  so  continuously  as  they  are  expected  to  do  in  the  siervico 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  former.  It  may  be  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  consideiution  whether,  as  the  wliite  man,  by  his  vices,  too  often 
destroys  the  native  races  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  there 
may  not  be  ground  for  hoping  that  he,  the  white  man,  may  him- 
self progress  fast  and  far  enough  in  virtue  to  allow  the  children  of 
the  sun,  in  some  parts  of  the  tonid  zone,  to  survive  his  advent 
among  them. 

But  surely  the  empire  of  a  nation  like  ours  over  so  many 
weaker  communities,  less  intellectual,  less  advanced  morally,  than 
hci-self,  means  something  more  than  the  amount  of  property,  of 
material  wealth,  which  she  can  squeeze  out  of  the  subject  peoplee. 
We  were  most  of  us,  I  suppose,  brought  up  in  the  idea  that 
the  mission  of  England  was  to  spread  the  Gospel  to  the 
extremest  cornere  of  the  earth,  lint  some  will  say,  "  Since 
many  current  notions  have  vanished  in  these  days  out  of  our 
beliefs,  why  labour  and  suffer  to  spread  our  opinions,  our  faint 
hopes  rather,  among  the  heathen  i  Perhaps  the  reUgion  of  each 
mce  may  suit  that  race  best  in  their  respective  places  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  scale,  and  Chiistian  missions  may  be  quite  a  mis- 
take/' To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  Christian  missions,  if 
properly  (conducted,  seem  to  play  a  veiy  impoi-taiit  part  in  the 
civilization  of  man.  How,  for  instance,  is  slavery — the  slave-trade 
— to  be  rombatc^d — that  great  opt^ii  son^  of  humanity,  as  some 
one  calls  it — without  such  teaching  as  true  Christianity  affords — 
not  the  system  contained  in  creeds  and  articles,  but  the  moral 
system  derived  from  a  belief  in  God's  Fatherly  reflation  to  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  which  seems  to  be  pe(!uliar  to  the    (lospel   of 
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Christ?     The  savage  races  oppress  and  slay  and  torture   each 
other  even  to  extirpation :  but  so  do  tlie  mere  selfish  traders  or 
conquerors  of  the  (so  called)  superior  race.     It  seems,  too  often,  as 
if  mere  power  governed — not  right  or  righteousness.    But,  if  Eng- 
land or  any  other  powerful  nation  extended  her  empire  over  the 
earth,  to  enforce  justice,  to  practise  mercy,  to  show  care  and  pity 
for  the  weak  and  helpless,  to  redress  the  wrongs   of  the   down- 
trodden and  oppressed,  and  to  raise  the  lower  races  m  the  scale  of 
humanity,  she  gives  thereby  a   reason   for  the   existence   of  her 
colonial  empire,  which  satisfies  the  conscience  of  mankind.     At 
present  this  ideal  is  far  enough  from  being  reaUzed  in  the  distant 
outjiosts  of  our  dominions ;  and  the  exertions,  which  the  mother 
country  is  making  to  put  down  slavery  and  other  barbarous  prac- 
ticeia,  must  seem  as  rank  enthusiasm  to  many  mere  colonial  minds. 
Ne^vertheless,  it  is  such  act«  as  these,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  li^Hng  and  working  in  the  heart  of  our  nation,  which  show 
that;  our  religion  is  a  rcaUty,  and   not  a  mere   name,  and  which 
"<-'lX>  us  to  beUeve  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  of  whose  Mighty 
Love  towards  the  whole  human  race  that  feeble  love  of  ours  is 
filing.     In  the  presence  of  some  of  the  greater  sorrows,  which 
froin  time  to  time  afilict  humanity,  it  is,  indeed,  verj'  luird  to  say, 
'*  I   l^elieve  in  God  the  Father  of  all:  I  bcHeve  that  He  is  Love,  and 
*  ity,  and  Righteousness,  as  we  men  understand  the  words,  and  that 
^^^  have  all,  as  children,  such  claims  upon  Ilim  as  w(^  have  always 
^^^pposed."'     But  the  passionate  love  of  justice  and  righteousness, 
'^^'liic^h  he  has  planted  in  the  boHoni  of  His  children,  is  a  witness  for 
xli»4  own  gracious  character.     The  fact  that  ice  should  feel  distressed, 
^*^h€tmetl,lmmiliate(l,  if  we  knew  that  one  single  act  of  wrong  would 
"^   left  upon  earth  unrectified,  is  a  sign  that  our  Father  thinks  and 
toelta  {18  we  do,  and  that  His  righteous  judgnnent  shall  appear  in  His 
^^^xx  due  time.     "  He  is  Jehovau,  He  chaugeth  not ;  therefore  the 
*^tiB  of  men  are  not  consumed.'' 
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III. — The  Ignatlvn  Epistles. 


*HE  letters  bearing  the  name  of  IguatiU8»  mtli  wliicli  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  profess  to  have  been  written  by  the 
it  as  he  was  passing  tlirough  Asia  Minor  on  his  way  to  inartyr- 
^ci^jxu.  If  th^ir  representations  be  true,  he  was  condemned  at 
"^*-^^^^  tioch,  and  sent  to  Rome  to  snifer  death  in  the  amphitheatre  by 
^^^XP^snre  to  the  wild  beasts.  The  exact  year  of  the  martyrdom  is 
^^^*^^*-^?ertain,  bnt  the  Hinits  of  possibiUty  arc  nut  veiy  ^4de.  The 
^^  ^^^Ker  date  assigned  is  about  A.D- 107,  and  the  later  about  a,d.  116. 
Ti^^^^ese  letters,  ^\'ith  a  ringlo  exeeptioa,  are  written  to  chfU'rent 
^-'*^^*^Tirchc8  of  Asia  Minor  (including  one  addressed  more  especially  to 
^^^lycarp.  Bishop  of  Smyrna).  The  exceptional  letter  is  sent  to  the 
►  man  Church,  appi-ising  the  Oimtians  of  the  metropohs  that  his 
rival  among  them  may  soon  be  expected,  declaring  his  eagernoss 
*J^  ^  martyrdom,  and  intreating  them  not  to  iuteipose  and  rescue  him 
^^c>m  his  fate.  Hia  language  supposes  that  there  were  at  this  time 
^^ombers  of  the  Roman  Church  sufliciently  influential  to  obtain 
^ lather  a  pardon  or  a  commutation  of  Iiis  sentence.  The  letters  to 
^Vie  Asiatic  Churches  have  a  more  general  reference.  They  contain 
^^ortations,  friendly  greetings,  warnings  against  internal  divisions 
^nd  against  heretical  doctrines.  With  some  of  these  Clairches  he 
had  been  brought  in  personal  contact;  with  othem  he  was  ac- 
quainted only  through  their  delegates. 

Of  the  three  forms  in  which  the  Ignatian  letters  have  been 
Landed  dowxi  to  us,  one  may  be  dismissed  from  our  consideration 
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at  once.  The  Long  Recension,  preserved  both  in  the  Greek  original 
and  in  a  Latin  translation,  may  be  regarded  as  universally  con- 
demned. In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  an  eccentric  critic, 
whoso  Arian  sympathies  it  seemed  to  favour,  endeavoured  to  re- 
suscitate its  credit,  and  one  or  two  others,  at  long  intervals^  have 
followed  in  his  wake;  but  practically  it  may  be  regarded  as  dead. 
It  aboimds  in  anachronisms  of  fact  or  diction;  its  language 
diverges  -widely  from  the  Ignatian  quotations  in  the  writers  of  the 
first  five  centuries.  Our  author  places  its  date  in  the  sixth  century, 
with  Usshcr ;  I  should  myself  ascribe  it  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  This  however  is  a  matter  of  Uttle  consequence. 
Only,  before  passing  on,  I  would  enter  a  protest  against  the  argu- 
ment of  our  author  that,  because  the  Ignatian  letters  were  thus 
intei-polated  "  in  the  sixth  century,"  therefore  "  this  very  fact  in- 
creases the  probabihty  of  much  earUer  interpolation  also."*  I  am 
unable  to  follow  tins  reasoning.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  cannot 
argue  back  from  the  sixth,  or  even  the  fourth  century,  to  the 
second ;  that  this  later  forgery  must  not  be  allowed  to  throw  any 
shadow  of  suspicion  on  the  earher  Ignatian  letters ;  and  that  the 
question  of  a  prior  interpolation  must  be  decided  by  independent 
evidence. 

The  two  other  forms  of  the  Ignatian  letters  may  be  described 
briefly  as  follows : — 

(1).  The  firet  comprises  the  seven  letters  which  Eusebius 
had  before  him,  and  in  the  same  form  in  which  he  read  them — 
to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  TraUians,  Romans,  Philadelphians, 
Smymaeans,  and  Polycarp.  It  is  true  that  other  Epistles  confessedly 
spurious  are  attached  to  them  in  the  MSS ;  but  these  (as  will 
appear  presently)  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  collection,  and 
were  added  subsequently.  This  collection  is  preserved  not  only 
in  the  original  Greek,  but  also  in  Latin  and  Armenian  versions. 
Fragments  also  are  extant  of  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions,  from  which 
last,  and  not  from  the  original  Greek,  the  Armenian  was  translated. 
The  discovery  of  these  epistles,  first  of  all  by  Ussher  in  the  Latin 
translation,  and  ^en  by  Isaac  Voss  in  the  Greek  original,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  death-blow  to  the 
Long  Recension.  Ussher's  dissertations  had  the  honour  of  giving 
it  the  happy  despatch.  It  is  usual  to  call  this  recension,  which  thus 
superseded  the  other,  the  Short  Greek ;  but  this  term  is  for  obvious 
reasons  objectionable,  and  I  shall  designate  these  Epistles  the 
Vossian, 

(2).  The  second  is  extant  only  in  a  Syriac  dress,  and  contains 
three  of  the  Epistles  alone — ^to  Polycarp,  to  the  Ephesians,  and  to 
the  Romans — in  a  still  shorter  form.     These  Syriac  Epistles  were 
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'  amoDg  the  Nitriaii  I^ISS  in  the  British  Mueeum,  and 
I  d  by  Curc'toii  in   1845.     I  nhall  tliercfore  call  thosu  the* 

Curttanian  EpistlOB. 

CiiretotrB  discovery  stirred  up  the  Igiuitiaii  dit^pute  anew.  It 
was  Boou  fanned  into  flames  by  the  controverHV  between  Bmisen 
and  Baur,  and  in  raging  still.  Tlie  two  questions  are  theee  :  (1) 
Whether  the  Vosjsian  or  the  CiuetoDiari  Epistles  are  prior  in  time  ; 
in  otlier  words,  whether  the  Vosman  Epistles  were  expanded  iVuiii 
the  Cnretonian  by  intei'polation,  or  whether  the  Chiretonian  were 
educed  from  the  Vt>asian  by  excisiun  and  abridgment ;  and  (2) 
?hen  tliia  question  has  been  disposed  of,  wlu^ther  the  prior  «•!'  the80 
t'wo  receneions  can  be  regarded  as  genuine  or  nt)t. 

The    question   respecting  the    Iguatian  li_tters   htui,   from   the 

nature  of  the  case,  never  been  discussed  exclusively  on  its  own 

merits.     The  pure    Hglit    of  criticism   has  been   emssed   by  the 

f^iiiadows  of  controversial  prepossession  on  both  sides*     From  the 

Ci'ia  of  the  Reformation  ouward,  the  dispute  between  Episcopacy 

^i^nd  Presbyterianisra  has  darkened  the  investigation ;  in  our  own 

^^^^c  the  controversies  resjiecting  the  Canon  of  Scrip  hire  and  the 

^«irly  history  of  Christianity  Imve  inteifered  with  equally  injurious 

^tfects,     BesidcB  these  two  main  questions  which  are  affi'cted 

l>ji'  the  Ignatinn  iL'tters,  other  sulijects  indirectly  involved  have 

^iujded  the  strife  and  confusion.     The  antagonism  between  Papal 

^^^md  Protectant  writem  materially  affected  the  diseussinn  hi  tlxe 

^?^    '       th   centuiT,   and   the    antagonism    between  Arianism   and 

^^  I  'ity  in  the  eighteenth.     But  the  <listnrbing   isiHueijce  of 

^^kic^e  indirect  questions,  though  not  inconsidcmble  at  tlie  time, 

*^  4w  uot  been  lasting, 

hi  the  present  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  of  the  Ignatian 

^^^wcstinn  ojs  a  whole.     It  wiU  simply  be  my  busuiess  to  analyse 

"^^0  statements   and   discuss    the   arguments    of    the    author   of 

^SupenuUural     Rdufum     relating     to     this     subject.       I     propose, 

"^^^hen    I   resume  these  papers   again,   to   say  something   of  the 

^  ;.  >Ktolic  Fathers  in  refereucc  to  early  Cliristian  belief  and  to  the 

v  Testament  Canon;  and  this  cannot  be  dtme  with  auy  effect 

Until  tlie  way  has  been  so  far  cleared  as  to  indicate  the  extent  to 

"^hicL  we  can  employ  the  Ignatian  lettci-s  as  valid  testimony. 

The  Ignatian  question  is  the  must  perplexing  which  confronts 
Q»e  student  of  earlier  Cliristian  history.  The  literature  is  volumi- 
nous; the  considerations  involved  are  very  wide,  very  varied^  and 
very  intricate,  A  writer  therefore  may  well  be  pardoned  if  he 
betrays  a  want  of  familiarity  with  this  subject.  But  iu  tliis  case 
tijo  reailer  naturally  expects  that  the  opuiions  at  which  he  has 
arrived  will  be  stated  with  some  diffidence. 

The  author  of  Supernatural  Reliffion  has  no  hesitatioii  on  tne 
«lbject*     "  The  whole  of  the  Ignatian  literature/'  he  writes,  "is  a 
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mass  of  falsification  and  fraud."*  "  It  is  not  possible/'  he  says, 
"even  if  the  Epistle  [to  the  Smymaeans]  were  genuine,  which 
it  is  not,  to  base  anj'  such  conclusion  upon  these  words."  t 
And  again : — 

"  We  must,  however,  go  much  further,  and  assert  that  none  of  the  Epistlee 
have  any  value  as  evidence  for  an  earlier  period  than  the  end  of  the  second, 
or  beginning  of  the  third,  century,  even  if  they  have  any  value  at  all."  J 

And  immediately  afterwards : — 

"  We  have  just  seen  that  the  martyr- journey  of  Ignatius  to  Rome  is,  for 
cogent  reasons,. declared  to  be  wholly  fabulous,  and  the  Epistles  purp(»ting 
to  be  written  during  that  journey  must  be  held  to  be  spurious."  § 

The  reader  is  naturally  led  to  think  that  a  writer  would  not  use 
such  very  decided  language  unless  he  had  obtained  a  thorough 
mastery  of  his  subject ;  and  when  he  finds  the  notes  thronged  with 
references  to  the  most  recondite  sources  of  information,  he  at  onde 
Credits  the  author  with  an  "  exhaustive  "  knowledge  of  the  Utera- 
ture  bearing  upon  it.  It  becomes  important  therefore  to  inquire 
whether  the  writer  shows  that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  which  justifies  us  in  attaching  weight  to  his  dicta,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  argimaents. 

I  will  take  first  of  all  a  passage  which  sweeps  the  field  of  the 
Ignatian  controversy,  and  therefore  will  ser\'c  well  as  a  test.  The 
author  -writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  strongest  internal,  as  well  as  other  evidence,  into  which  space 
forbids  our  going  in  detail,  has  led  the  majority  of  critics  to  recognize  the 
Sj'riac  Version  as  the  most  genuine  form  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius  extant, 
and  this  is  admitted  by  most  of  those  who  nevertheless  deny  the  authenti- 
city of  any  of  the  Epistles."  || 

No  statement  could  be  more  erroneous,  as  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  Ignatian  controversy  since  the  publication  of  the 
Syriac  Epistles,  than  this.  Those  who  maintain  the  genuineness  of 
the  Ignatian  Epistles,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms,  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  evenly  divided  on  this  question  of  priority.  While 
Curcton  and  Bunsen  and  Ritschl  and  Ewald  and  Weiss  accept 
the  Curetonian  letters,  Uhlliom  and  Denzinger  and  Petermann  and 
Hefelo  and  Jacobson  and  Zahn  still  adhere  to  the  Vossian. 
But  this  is  a  trifling  en-or  compared  with  what  follows.  The 
misstatement  in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  will,  I  venture  to 
think,  surprise  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  Uterature  of 
the  Ignatian  controversy.  Those,  who  "  deny  the  authenticity  of 
any  of  the  Epistles,"  almost  universally  maintain  the  priority  of 
the  Vossian  Epistles,  and  regard  the  Curetonian  as  later  excerpts. 

♦  P.  2C9.  t  p.  270.  t  P.  274.  §  P.  274. 
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Tbis     ie   the   case,   for   instance,    with   Baur*    and   Zcllerf    and 

Hilg'^iifyldJ  and  Merx§   and  SchoUen||,      It  was  reserved  for  a 

erit:ic3  like  Volkniarlf  to  enttTtain  a  different  npinion  ;  but,  so  far 

aa      I     have   observed,  he   stands   alone  among  tliose  who   have 

pe^d   any  real  attention  to  the  Ignatian  qnestion.     Indeed,  it  will 

b^     O-pparent  that  this   position  was  forced  upon  critics  of  the 

neg^iLtive  BchouL     If  the   Ignatian   lettcj"s,  in   either  fonn,    are 

allo'^sved  to  be  geniiiiie,  the  Tiibingen  views  of  early  Christian 

bi^toxy  fall  to  the    ^otnid.     It  was   there fu re   a  matter   of  life 

an^fl     death  to   this   school  to  condemn  them  wholly.     Now  the 

seven  Voseian  Epistles   are   clearly   very   early  ;^*   and^    if  the 

Cure? Ionian  should  be  accepted  as  the  progenitors  of  the  Vossian, 

tte  <late  is  pushed  so  far  back  that  no  sufficient  gromid  remains  for 

deny^g  their  genuineness.  Hence,  when Bunsen forced  the  question 

ot^  tlie  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  by  advocating  the  Curetonian 

lettere  as  the    original  work  of  Ignatius,  Baur  instinctively  felt 

the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and   at  once  took  up  the  gaimtlet. 

He  condemned  the  Curetonian  Epistk^s  as  mere  exceq^t^  from  the 

^"osBian ;     and    in    tliis    he    has   been   followed   almost   without 

exception  by  those  who  advocate  his  views  of  early  Christian 

^hifttory.     The  case  of  Lipsius  is  cfjpecially  instmctive,  as  illustrating 

lis    point.      Having  at   one   time    maintained  t!ie   priority   and 

g<-*n\uneness  of  the  Curetxinian  letters,  he  has  lately,  if  I  rightly 

^luiderstand  him,  retracted  his  former  opinion  on  both  questions 

^alike.tt 

But  how  has  our  author  ventured  to  make  this  broad  statement, 
"^hen  his  own  notes  elsewhere  contain  references  to  nearly  all  the 
^V'riters  whom  I  have  named  as  belonging  to  this  last  category,  and 
®veii  to  the  verj^  passages  in  which  they  express  the  opposite 
^puriiont  To  throw  some  Hght  on  this  point,  I  will  analyse  the 
^utHor  B  general  statement  of  the  course  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
pv^on  in  an  earlier  passage.    He  writes  as  follows ; — 

**■  These  three  Syriac  Epistles  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny, 
*D^  many  of  tLe  ablest  crities  liave  pronouneed  them  to  be  the  only 
suathentic  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  whilst  utliers,  who  do  not  admit  that  even 
the^^  are  genuine  letters  emanating  from  Ignatius,  still  prefer  them  ti>  the 
version  of  seven  GiTck  Epistles,  and  consider  them  the  most  ancient  form 
^  t:lie  letters  which  we  possess.*  As  early  aa  the  sixte<^nth  century  how* 
®^^*",  the  strongest  doubts  were  expressed  regarding  the  authenticity  of 


X}it  Iffnatianuchen.  BrUft^  ^c^  Eim  SirtUaehrifl  ff^^ftn  Htrm  BunMtn,  Tilblngen, 

"t    Apuitlqtxrhirhte,,  p.  51,    He decUraH  bl mnclf  **  panx  emTerstaudeii  *^  with  Baur'u  view . 
t   ApavtoL  VatfT,  p,  1S9;  Zeilschrift  (1874),  p.  96  soq. 
%    Mtfetcmafti  Igitaiiana  (1861). 
1  l^t  nit.  ZeufffK   p.  50. 
^  £<'itn(}tlien  (1870),  p.  636. 

**  Volkmar  liimBolf,  in  the  paeu^e  to  which  tlio  lust  note  refers,  aappoaoA  tlmt   tho 
•*•«  Spiatles  date  about  a  1>.  170, 

tt  For  ib«  earlior  opinion  of  Lipgins^  &go  Afchtheit  d.  Syr,  lUetnM^  d,  Iffn,  Brirft^  p. 
1»*»  lor  bji  Utor  opinion^  Uifgen/tlifs  Ztitsvhri/i  (1874),  p.  21 1  seq. 
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any  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  The  Magdeburg  Centuriatore  first 
attacked  them,  and  Calvin  declared  [p.  260]  them  to  be  spurious,^  an  opinion 
fuUy  shared  by  Chenmitz,  Dalleeus,  and  otners,  and  similar  doubts,  more  or 
less  definite,  were  expressed  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,'  and 
onward  to  comparatively  recent  times,*  although  the  means  of  forming  a 
judgment  were  not  then  so  complete  as  now.  That  the  Epistles  were  mte^ 
polated  there  was  no  doubt.  Fuller  examination  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  have  confirmed  earlier  doubts,  and  a  hu-ge  mass 
of  critics  recognize  that  the  authenticity  of  none  of  these  Epistles  can  be 
established,  and  that  tliey  can  only  be  considered  later  and  spurious  com- 
positions." * 

The  first  note  ^^^  on  p.  259  is  as  follows : — 

"  Bumen^  Ignatius  v.  Ant.  u.  s.  Zeit,  1847 ;  Die  drei  iicht  u.  d.  vier 
imjicht.  Br.  des  Ignat.,  1847;  Bleek,  Einl.  N.  T.,  p.  145;  Bohringer,  K.  G. 
in  Biograph.,  2  Aufl.,  p.  16 ;  Cureton^  The  Ancient  Syriac  Version  of  Eps. 
of  St.  Ignatius,  &c.,  1845 ;  Yindicia>  Ignat.,  1846,  Corpus  Ignatianum, 
1849;  ^M?rtW,  Gesch.  d.  V.  Isr.,  vii.  p.  313;  Lipsius^  Aechtheit  d.  Syr. 
Recens.  Ign.  Br.  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.,  1856,  IL  i.,  1857, 
Abhandl.  d.  deutsche-morgenl.  Gesellschaft,  i.  5,  1859,  p.  7;  MUman^ 
Hist,  of  Chr.,  ii.  p.  102 ;  Bitschl^  Entst.  altk.  Kirche,  p.  403,  anm. ;  WeisB^ 
Renter's  Rejxjrtorium,  Sept.  1852."  [The  rest  of  the  note  touches  another 
lK)int,  and  need  not  be  quoted.] 

These  references,  it  will  be  observed,  are  given  to  illustrate 
more  immediately,  though  perhaps  not  solely,  the  statement  that 
writers  **who  do  not  admit  that  even  these  [the  Curetonian 
Epistles]  are  genuine  letters  emanating  from  Ignatius,  still 
prefer  them  to  the  version  of  seven  Greek  Epistles,  and  consider 
them  the  most  ancient  fonn  of  the  letters  which  we  possess." 
The  reader  therefore  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  hear  that 
not  one  of  those  nine  writers  condemns  the  Ignatian  letters 
as  spurious.  Bleek  *  alone  leaves  the  matter  in  some  uncertainty, 
while  inchning  to  Bunson's  \4ew ;  the  other  eight  distinctly  main- 
tain the  genuineness  of  the  Curetonian  lettere.t 

As  regards  the  names  which  follow  in  the  text,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  and  Calvin  wrote  long 
before  the  discoveiy  of  the  Vossian  letters.  The  Ignatian  Epistles 
therefore  were  weighted  with  all  the  anachronisms  and  imposcd- 
bihties  which  condemn  the  Long  Recension  m  the  judgment  of 
modern  critics  of  all  schools.  The  criticisms  of  Calvin  more  es- 
pecially refer  cliiefly  to  those  passages  which  are  found  in  the 
Long  Recension  alone.  The  clause  which  follow  contains  a  direct 
misstatement.  Chemnitz  did  not  fully  share  the  opinion  that  they 
were  spurious ;  on  the  contraiy  he  quotes  them  several  times  as 
authoritative  ;  but  he  says  that  they  "  seem  to  have  been  altered 
in  many  places  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Papal  power, 
&c."} 

*  P.  U2  (Ed.  1862). 

t  Tho  roforonccs  in  tho  caao  of  LipHius  are  to  his  earlier  works,  where  he  stiU  main- 
tains the  priority  and  genuineness  of  the  Curetonian  letters. 
X  See  Pearson^s  Vindiciae  IgnaiiaauEj  p.  28  (Ed.  Churton).  ^ 
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TJae  note^*  on  p,  260»  tuqb  as  follows : — 

^^  IBj  BocbartU5i,  Aulieiiin,  Blundd,  Basnage,   Casaubon,  ^Ct>cus,  Hum- 
fr^y-9    Rivetns,  Salmaaiua,  S^x-iriiL"^  (FaiLstua),  Parker,  Petau,  &c,,  &c. ;   cf*f 
T^M^ir^^hmn^    Patr.  Apo«t.,  i.  p,   xxv. ;    Cureton^  Vmdicite  I^uatiana?,   1846, 


^cre  neither  alphabetical  nor  chronological  order  is  observed. 

^OT^    is  it   easy  to  see   why  an  EngUnhman  R.  Cook,  Vicar   of 

L»«3^etc38,  should  be  Cocii8,  wliile  a    foreigner,  Petavius,  is   Petau. 

T*fa.^«e  however  are  small  matters.     It  is  of  more  consequence  to 

o1>s^rve  that  the  author  has  here  mixed  up  together  writers  who 

li^vcesd   befure  and  after   the    discovery  of  the   Vossian   Epistles, 

tfa.oxi.gh  this  is  the  really  eritieal   epoch   in   the  history  of  the 

IgT^atian  controversy,     Btit  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  the 

pxmi-j=iose  for  which  they  are  quoted.     **  Similar  duul>ts  ''  could  only, 

I  'tiunky  be  interpreted  from  the  context  as  doubts  **  regarding  the 

aTLtlienticity  of  any  of  tlie  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius."    The  tacts 

KoA^-ever  are  these.  •     Bochart  condemns  the  Ignatiau  Epistle  to  the 

Rornane  on  account  of  the  mention  of  '*  leopards,''   of  which  I 

filisil]  speak  hereafter,  hut  says  nothing  about  tlie  rest,   though 

protably  he  wi*uld  have  condemned  them  also,    Aul)ertiiJ»  Blonde!, 

Basnage*  R,  Parker,  and  Saumaise,  reject  all     Humfrey  (1584) 

CoiXKiders  that  they  have  been  interpolated  and  mutiLited,  but  he 

believes   them   genuine   in  the   main.     Cook  (1(U4)  projjounces 

thoiB  **  either  suppositious  or  sharaefnlly  corrupted;'     F,  ti^ociuus 

(.UD,  1624)  denounces  corruptions  and  anachronisms,  but  so  far  as 

*    oan   set*,    does   not    question    a   nucleus    of    genuine  *  matter. 

•  Ca^^ubon    (a.d.    Uiir>),   so   tar   from   rejecting   them   altogether, 

proTniKOB  to  defend  the  antiquity  of  some  of  tht*  Epistles  with  new 

^"'Sr^ments*     Kivet  explains  that  Calvin's  objections  apply  not  to 

^g'l^SLffittius  himself  but  to  the  eorniptors  of  Ignatius,  and  himself 

^^p^^c^pts    the    Vossian    Epistles    as    g**nuin<'.     Petau,    Itefore   the 

cuaciovejy  of  the  Vossian  lettei-s,  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 

*''*^^  ire  were  interpolations  in  the  then  known  Epistles,  and  after- 

^^**ds  on  reacling  the  Vossian  lettei-s,  declared  it  to  l>e  a  prud^ns  et 

^J'**^<3  fuapkio  that  these  are  the  genuine  work  of  Ignatius. 

Tr*he  next  note '^^  p.  260,  is  as  follows: — 

V  l^atton^  Prsef.  Clem,  11.  Epp.,  1718] ;    */l  Oi^^w,  Enquiry  into  original 

.  Ac,  Evaug,  Church :    Works;  ed.  Kussef,  182*),  vol.  xx.  p.  147; 

;,  CVimm.  do  Script.   Kctcles.,  &c.,  1722,  p.  88;  /.w////j<',  Coaiia.  analyt. 

*^^     livang.  Ji^aih,   1724,  i.  p.   184;    Lardner^  Credibility,  &e.,  Works,  ii. 

P;,  ^S  L;    Btamnhrt,  Hist.  Cdt*  de  Manichee,  &(\,  1734,  i.  p  378,  note  3  ; 

^^^^9UMii,  N.  Theol.   Bibliotb.,   17tll,  ii.  p.  481) ;  \J^ios}mm^  de  Rebus  Christ. 

V**     151*  f.];    Weisrnann^  Introd,  iu  MetuDrak  Eccles.,  1 745,  p.  l;57 ;  Ilm- 

_Tl»  roftd^r  will  And  tlio  opiniona  of  thoao  writort  given  in  Jacobfton's  Patrt*  Apos- 
^^^^  ^  p.  JLXvii ;  or  moro  fully  in  Poarson'a  Vindicim  Jt/natimice^  p*  27  ttoq.»  frcai  wiiottL 
Bitiaiil*4  exoerpt*!  reprinted  by  Jaoobsan,  are  tokos. 
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mann^  Conspect.  ReipuK  Lit.,  1763,  p.  492 ;  Schr^ckh^  Cbn  Kirchengescb^^ 
1775,  iL  p*  341;  Griesbacfi^  Opusciila  Academ.,  1824,  i.  p.  2G;  Jfosen- 
mulltr^  Hist.  Interjitr.  Libr.  Sacr.  in  Eccles.,  1795,  i.  p.  116;  Setnltr^ 
Paraphr.  m  EpiBt.  ii  Petri,  1784,  Pnef.;  A'wf wf r,  C<>inm,  de  Eusebii  H-  E, 
ooDdit,  1816,  p.  685  Henke,  AUg.  Gesck  chr.  Kirche,  1818,  l  p.  96; 
NeandtTy  K»  G*^  1843,  ii.  p,  1140,  [cf*  i.  p.  357,  aum.  1];  Baumgarten- 
Crmm^  Lehrb*  chr,  lingraeiigesch.,  1832,  p-  83,  cl  Gump*  chr.  Doi^nen- 
gesc'lu,  1840,  p.  79 ;  [Niedner,  Gesth.  chr.  K.,  p»  196;  Thitmch,  Die  K.  im 
ap.  Zeit,  p*  322;  Hmjenhach^  K.  G.,  i.  p.  115  f.];  cf*  Cftreton^  Vind.  Igr. 
append.;  Ztegltr^  Versucb  ein.  prag*  Ge8c!i,  d,  kirchh  VeT-fassungs-for- 
men,  u.  s.  w.,  1798,  p.  16;  */.  E.  C\  Schmidt^  Veraiich  lib.  d.  gt^dopp. 
RecenB.  d.  Br.  S,  Igiiat.  in  Ilenke's  Mag.  f.  Rcl.  Phil.,  u.  8.  w.,  [1795:  cf. 
Biblioth.  f.  Ki'it.,  u.  s.  w.,  N.  T.,  i.  p.  463  IT.,  Umpr.  kath.  Kii^Ue,  IL  L 
p.  1  f.l ;  H'baich  Chr.  K.  G.,  i.  p.  200. 


The  brackets  are  not  the  author's,  but  my  o^ni* 
This  is  doubtless  one  of  tlioee  exliibitioDS  of  lenmiiig  which 
have  made  such  a  deep  impreseioii  on  the  rcnaewera.  Certainly,  as 
it  BtandB,  this  note  BUggest^  a  tlio rough  acquaintance  wth  all  the 
by-paths  of  the  Ignatian  Uterature,  and  eeems  to  represent  the 
gleanings  of  many  years'  reading.  It  is  important  to '  observe 
however,  that  every  one  of  these  references,  except  those  which 
I  have  hiehided  in  brackets,  is  given  in  the  apjiendix  to 
Curet oil's  Vindidm  Ignatiamp^  where  the  pasmges  are  quoted  in 
full.  Thus  two-thirds  of  this  elaborate  note  might  have  been 
compiled  in  ten  minutes.  Our  autlior  lias  here  and  there  trans- 
posed the  order  of  the  quotations,  and  confused  it  by  so  doiiig,  for 
it  is  chronological  hi  Cureton*  But  what  purpose  was  scr\*ed  by 
thus  importing  into  his  notes  a  mass  of  borrowed  and  unsorted 
references  t  And,  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so,  why  was  the  key- 
reference  to  Cureton  buried  among  the  rest,  so  that  it  stands  in 
immediate  connection  with  some  additional  references  on  w^hich  it 
has  no  bearing  1 

Moreover,  several  of  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  note  express 
opinions   directly   opposed  to  that  for  which  they  are  quoted. 
Wotton,  for  instance,*  defends  the  genuineness  of  the  Yossian  *| 
Epistles  very  decidedly,  and  at  some  length,  against   Whiston 
whose  Arianism  led  him  to  prefer  the  Long  Recension.     Weismann 
declares  that  '*  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 
have  been  demonstrated    clearly^  and  solidly  *'  by   Pearson  and 
others,   bo   that  no   valid   objections  remain  affecting  tlie  main 
question*     Thiersch  again,    who  wrote  after  the  publication  of 
Cureton's  work,  uses  the  three  Syriac  Epistles  as  genuine,  his  only 
doubt  being  whether  he  ought  not  to  accept  the  Vossiau  Epistles 
and  to  regard  the  Curetonian  as  excerpts*    Of  the  rest  a  con*  ■ 
Biderable  number,  as  for  instance,  Lardner,  Beausobre,  Schroeckh, 
Griesbach,    Keetner^    Neander,    and    Baumgarten-Crusius,    with 


^  See  J»cobaoD,  Patrts  Apogtulici^  L  p.  xlrL,  yihart  tho  pusAgo  in  glTeiu 
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difTeretit  degrees  of  certainty  or  uncertainty,  pronounce  themselves 
in  favour  of  a  genuine  nucleus. 

The  next  note**\  whicli  I  need  not  quote  in  full,  is  almost  as 
unfortunate.  References  to  twenty  authorities  are  there  given, 
as  belonging  to  the  **  large  mass  of  critics"  who  recognize  that 
the  Ignatian  Epistles  **  can  only  be  considered  later  and 
gpurious  compositions."  Of  these  Bleek  (already  cited  in  a 
previous  note)  expresses  no  definite  opinion,  Gfrorer  declares 
that  the  substratum  {Gnrndhge)  of  the  seven  Epistles  is  genuine^ 
though  ''  it  appears  as  if  later  hands  had  introduced  inteipoladone 
into  both  recensions*'  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Long  Kecensxoii  and 
the  Vossian),  Harless  avo^vs  that  he  must  **  decidedly  reject 
with  the  most  considerable  critics  of  older  and  more  recent  times'* 
%iQ  opinion  maintained  by  certain  pei-sons  that  the  Epistles  are 
**  altogether  spurious/'  and  procceck  to  treat  a  pass^ige  as  genuine 
because  it  stands  in  the  Vossian  lettera  as  well  as  in  the  Long 
I  Eacension/  Sehhemanu  also  says  that  **  the  external  testimoniea 
oblige  him  to  recognize  a  genuine  substratum,"  though  lie  is  not 
satisfied  with  either  existing  recension.  All  these  critics,  it  should 
be  observx^d,  wrote  before  the  discover}^  of  the  Curetonian  lottei'fl. 
Of  the  othem,  Haso  connnits  himself  to  no  opinion ;  and  Lcchler, 
while  stating  that  the  seven  Epistles  left  on  his  mind  an  irapres- 
mn  unfavourable  to  their  genuineness,  and  inclining  to  Baurs 
view  that  the  Curetonian  letters  are  excerpts  from  the  others, 
nevertheless  adds,  tliat  he  cannot  boast  of  ha\nng  arrived  at 
a  decided  conviction  of  the  spnriousness  of  the  Iguatian  lettei-s. 
One  or  two  of  the  remaining  references  in  this  note  I  have  been 
unable  to  verify;  but,  judging  from  the  names,  I  should  expect 
that  the  rest  would  be  found  good  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  quoted  by  our  author. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  delayed  my  readers  with  an  investigation 
which — if  I  may  venture  to  adopt  a  phrase,  for  which  I  am  not  myself 
tesponsible — "  scarcely  rises  above  the  correction  of  an  exercise/^-f 
But  thoee  notes  form  a  very  appreciable  and  imposing  part  of 
the  Work*  and  their  effect  on  its  reception  has  been  far  from  in- 
canmderable,  as  the  language  of  the  reviewers  will  show.  It  was 
tlierefore  important  to  take  a  sample  and  test  its  value*  I  trust 
that  I  may  be  spared  the  necessity  of  a  future  investigation  of 
tlie  same  kind*  If  it  has  wearied  my  readers,  it  has  necessarily 
been  tenfold  more  irksome  to  myself.  Ordinary  eirors,  such  as 
must  occur  in  any  writer*  might  well  have  been  passed  over; 
but  the  character  of  the  notes  in  Supemaiund  lieli^mi  is  quite 
unique,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in  works  of  any  critic>al 
pretensions. 


*  P,  s»dT  (RepriDt  of  185a> 


t  Fitrtnightly  Htviem,  jAxiiiAiyy  ISTo^  p^  t* 
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In  the  remainder  of  the  disciigBion  our  author  seems  to  depend 
almost  entirely  on  Oureton's  preface  to  his  Ancient  Syriac  Veriiony 
to  which  indeed  he  makes  due  acknowledgment  from  time  to 
time.  Not^vith8tanding  the  references  to  other  later  writeig 
wliich  crowd  the  notes  already  mentioned,  they  appear  (with 
the  single  exception  of  Volkmar)  to  have  exercised  no  influence 
on  his  discussion  of  the  main  question.  One  highly  important 
omission  is  significant.  There  is  no  mention,  from  first  to  last,  of 
the  Armenian  version.  Now  it  happens  that  this  version  (so  fiir 
as  regards  the  dociunentary  evidence)  has  been  felt  to  be  the  key- 
to  the  position,  and  around  it  the  battle  has  raged  fiercely  since  its 
pubUcation.  One  who  (like  our  author)  maintains  the  priority  of 
the  Curetonian  lettei-s,  was  especially  bomid  to  give  it  some  con- 
sideration, for  it  furnishes  the  most  formidable  argument  to  hiM 
opponents.  This  vereion  was  given  to  the  world  by  Petermann 
ill  1849,  the  same  year  in  which  Oureton's  later  work,  the  Corpus 
Iffnatianum,  appeared,  and  therefore  was  unknown  to  him.*  Its 
bearing  occupies  a  more  or  less  prominent  place  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  writers  who  have  specially  discussed  the  Ignatian 
question  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is  true  of 
Lipsius  and  Weiss  and  Hilgenfeld  and  UhUiorn,  whom  he 
cites,  not  less  than  of  Merx  and  Denziuger  and  Zahn,  whom 
he  neglects  to  cite.  The  facts  established  by  Petermann  and 
others  are  these : — (1).  This  Armenian  version,  which  contains  the 
seven  Vossiau  Epistles  together  with  other  confessedly  spurious 
lettei-s,  was  translated  from  a  previous  Syriac  version.  Indeed 
fragments  of  this  version  were  pubhshed  by  Cureton  himself,  afi 
a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Curetonian  letters,  in  the  Corpus  TgruH 
tianum,  though  ho  failed  to  see  their  significance.  (2).  This  Syriac 
version  conformed  so  closely  to  the  Syriac  of  the  Curetonian 
letters  that  they  cannot  have  been  independent.  Either  there- 
fore the  Curetonian  lettera  were  excerpts  from  this  complete 
version,  or  this  version  was  founded  upon  and  enlarged  from  the 
pre-existing  Curetonian  letters  by  translating  and  adding  the 
supplementary  letters  and  parts  of  letters  from  the  Greek.  The 
farmer  may  be  the  right  solution,  but  the  latter  is  a  priori  more 
probable;  and  therefore  a  discussion  which,  while  assuming  the 
priority  of  the  Curetonian  letters,  ignores  this  version  altogether, 
has  omitted  a  vital  problem  of  w^hich  it  was  bound  to  give  an 
account. 

I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  Cureton.  Whether 
his  own  view  be  ultimately  adopted  as  correct  or  not,  he  haa 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  Ignatian  literature.  But  our 
author  has  followed  him  in  his  most  miteiiable  positions,  which 

*  He  mentions  an  earlier  edition  of  this  Version  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1788^ 
but  had  not  aeen  it ;  Corp,  Ign,  p.  xvi. 
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those  who  have  since  studied  the  subjeet,  whether  ag^reeing  with 
Cureton  on  the  main  question  or  not,  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon.    Thus  he  wiitefi: — 

**  Seven  Epistles    have  been  Kelectet!  out  oF  fifteen  extant  all  ecjually 
purpH'jHiijg  to  be  b}^  Ignatius,  simply  because   oiily  tliat   Dumber  were 
titlaned  by  Eusebitis."^ 


And 


agam  i  — 


'^  It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  seven  Ei>istles  mentioned  by 
Eiiaebius  have  Ijeen  transmitted  tn  us  in  any  sjX'cial  way*  These  Epistles 
are  mixed  U|>  in  the  Medkean  and  (*orres|tondin^^  ancient  Latin  MSS 
with  the  other  eight  Ef>istles*  ujdversiilly  prouounced  to  l>e  spuriuuw,  \^ith- 
oitt  dJstii]ction  of  any  kind,  and  all  hiu'e  equal  honour/*f 

with  more  to  the  eume  eficct. 

Tliis  attempt  to  confound  the  eeven  Epistles  mentioned  by 
EuBebina  wth  the  other  confe^edly  opinions  EpiBtlep,  as  if  they 
presented  themselves  to  us  with  the  8anu"  credentials,  ignores  all 
t:he  important  factfi  bearing  on  the  question,  (1),  Theodoret,  a 
oentury  after  Eueebius,  betrays  no  knowledge  of  any  other  Epistles, 
nd  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  tlie  use  of  the  confessedly  spurious 
Jpistles  till  late  in  the  sixth  century  at  the  earUest*  (2).  The  con- 
€e«sedly  spurious  Epistles  difler  widely  in  style  from  the  seven 
Hpistles*  and  betray  the  same  hand  which  intei*polated  the  seven 
Epistles,  In  other  words,  they  clearly  formed  part  ui  the  Long 
Eecension  in  the  fimt  instance,  (3).  They  abound  in  anachronisms 
"which  jinint  to  an  age  later  than  Eusebius,  as  the  date  of  their 
<:^omposition,  (4).  It  is  not  strictly  tiiie  that  the  seven  Epistles 
^re  mixed  up  with  the  confessedly  spurious  Epistles.  In  the 
^reck  and  Latin  MSS,  as  also  in  the  Armenian  vension,  the 
•spurious  Epistles  ecjrac  after  the  others ;{  and  this  ciremnstaoce, 
Ciombined  mth  the  facts  already  mentioned,  plainly  shows  that  thoy 
"v^ere  a  later  addition,  borrowed  from  the  Long  Recension  to 
c^umplete  the  body  of  Ignatian  lettem. 

Indeed  our  author  seems  liardly  able  to  touch  this  question  at  any 
int  without  lieing  betrayed  into  sonu^   statement  which  is  either 
k?rroneous  or  misleading.    Tims,  summing  up  the  external  e\^dence, 
le  writer : — 

**It  la  a  fact,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
110  quotation  awrribed  to  Ignatius,  except  one  by  Kasebius,  exists,  which 
iH  oot  foimd  in  the  three  short  Syriac  lettei*8/*§ 

♦  R  2C4.  t  P.  2C5. 

I  Tb«  Romim  Epistlo  indeed  hni  beon  ncpunttod  from  its  componioDs,  aod  is 
I  tabeddod  in  the  Martyrolo^j  wbiob  ^Andu  at  the  otid  of  this  col]<>ction  in  the  Lstm 
Tmioo,  irboro  dotibtlefl«  it  cTtood  aUo  in  tho  Groek,  halor^  tbo  MS  of  tbi«  lattor  wm  muti- 
]ilod.  Otborwiiio  tbo  YoatiiAQ  EpUtloB  conift  tog^thor^  and  are  foUoutd  hy  tho  oonfeaw.»dly 
•poridtftd  Epifltlos  in  tho  Grook  and  Latin  MS8.  In  tho  Armonisn  fill  tbo  Vo«sian 
Xpjitla*  %f  togotbor,  and  the  oonfesaedlj  Bpurionfl  Epistloa  foUov.  Seo  Zahn,  Igmttivti 
pm  AMiiaehitHy  pv  1 1 1. 
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Ill  thk  short  statt-mcnt  three  corrections  are  necessan*,  (1). 
Out  author  has  altogether  overlooked  one  quotation  in  Eiisehius 
from  Ephee,  19,  because  it  hiippeiiB  not  to  be  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hietoiy,  though  it  is  given  in  Cureton*8  Corpus  Jffnatianum,*  (2), 
Of  the  two  quotations  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History*  the  one  which 
he  here  reckons  as  found  in  the  S;vTiac  Epistlee  is  not  found  in 
those  Epistles  in  the  form  in  which  Euficbitis  quotes  it.  The  quo- 
tatiou  in  Eusebius  contains  several  words  which  appear  in  the 
Vossian  Epistles,  hut  not  in  the  Curetonian  ;  and  as  the  absence 
of  these  words  produces  one  of  those  abruptnesses  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Cnretouian  letteiTB,  the  fact  is  really  important 
for  the  question  imder  discussion.i"  (3).  Though  Eusebius  only 
directly  quotes  two  passages  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  3*et  he 
gives  a  nmnber  of  particulars  respecting  the  places  of  writing,  the 
persons  named,  &c.,  winch  are  more  valuable  for  purposes  of 
identification  than  many  quotations. 

Our  author's  misstatement  however  does  not  in  this  ^  instanco 
affect  the  main  question  under  tliscussion.  The  fact  remains  tine, 
when  all  these  corrections  are  made,  that  the  quotations  iii  the 
second  and  third  centuries  are  confined  to  passages  which  occur 
both  in  the  Curetonian  and  in  the  Voseiian  Ejustles,  and  therefore 
afford  DO  indication  in  favour  of  either  recension  as  against  the 
other.  The  testimony  of  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century  firat 
differentiates  them. 

.  Hitherto  our  author  has  not  adduced  any  argmnents  which  affect 
the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  as  a  whtyle.  His  reaaona, 
even  on  his  own  showing,  are  valid  only  so  far  as  to  give  a  preference 
to  the  Curetonian  letters  as  against  the  Vossian,  When  therefore 
he  declares  the  whole  of  the  Ignatian  literature  to  be  *' a  mass  of 
falsification  and  fraucVf  w'e  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  on  which  he  makes  this  very  confident  and  sweeping 
aasertion.     These  grounds  we  find  to  be  twofold. 

(1).  In  the  first  place  he  conceives  the  incidents,  as  represented 
in  the  Epistles,  to  be  altogether  incredible,     Thus  he  says  :§ — 

*'  The  writer  descrities  the  circumstances  of  his  jnumey  as  fallows  t — 
*  From  Syria  even  unto  Rome  1  fight  with  wild  l>east8,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
by  night  and  day ;  being  bound  iimoiigst  ten  leopardw,  which  are  the  baud 
of  soldiers:  wh<*  even  when  good  is  done  to  them  render  evil.*  ^  Now  if 
this  account  be  in  the  least  degree  true,  bow  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
the  niartyi^  could  have  found  means  to  write  so  raany  long  epistles,  entering 
minutely  into  dogmatic  teaching,  and  expressing  the  most  deh berate  and 
advanced  views  j^garding  ecclesiaiitical  goveiinnent  ?  ** 


•  R  164. 

t  Horn.  5,  whore  tho  wordu  4yh  ytvmVKm  vvr  ^x^f"^  t>a^^kt  tTrai  aro  found  in 
EuAobiui  KB  in  tho  VoBaian  EpieUei,  but  are  wanting  in  tbo  CureioniatL  Tbero  arf» 
oikor  annallor  dififerencua, 


X  p.  tm. 


I  p.  267. 
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And  again  :— 

"  It  is  impossible  to  8op|K>&e  that  soldiers  sucti  as  the  quotation  above 
describes  would  allow  a  pri^uuer,  condemned  to  wild  beasts  for  professing 
Cliristianity,  deliVjerat-ely  to  wiHle  lon^  epistles  at  every  sta^  of  his 
journey,  promulgating"  the  very  doct lines  for  which  he  was  crtndemned. 
And  not  only  this,  but  on  liis  way  to  oiartyrdom,  he  has,  awording*  to  the 
epistles,  jierfect  freedom  to  see  his  friends*  He  receives  Ibe  bishops, 
lleacons,  and  members  of  various  Christian  commimities,  who  come  with 
^iieetings  to  him,  and  devoted  followers  aoeompany  him  on  his  journey, 
All  this  without  hindrance  from  the  ^  ten  leopards,'  of  whose  cruelty  he 
complams,  and  without  persecution  or  harm  to  those  who  so  o|>enly  declare 
themselves  his  friends  and  fellow-beHevers.  The  whole  story  is  absolutely 
incredible,*' 

To  this  objection,  plausible  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  a 
complete  atiewer  is  afforded  by  what  is  known  of  Roman  pro- 
cednre  in  other  cases.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  CHiristian  prisoners 
during  the  early  centuries  were  not  micommoaly  treated  by  the 
authorities  ivith  this  same  laxity  and  indulgence  which  is  here 
accorded  to  Ignatius.  An  excited  populace  or  a  stern  magistrate 
might  insist  on  the  condemnation  of  a  Christian ;  a  victim  must  be 
sacriSced  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  to  the  majesty  of  the  law ;  a 
human  life  must  be  *' butcher  d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday;"  but 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  meanwhile,  even  after  condemnation. 
waa,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  reverse  of  hamh.  St.  Paid  him 
self  preaches  the  Gospel  apparently  with  almost  as  much  effect 
through  the  long  years  of  bis  iniprisonn^ent  as  when  he  w^as  at 
large.  During  his  voyage  he  moves  about  Hke  the  rest  of  liis 
fellow-travellers;  wdien  he  arrives  at  Home,  he  is  still  treated  with 
great  consideration.  Ho  w^ritcs  Irtters  freely,  receives  visits  from 
his  friends,  communicates  vnth  churches  and  individuals  as  he 
desires,  though  the  cliain  is  on  his  wrist  and  the  soldier  at  Ids  side 
all  the  w^hile.  Even  at  a  much  later  date,  when  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church  may  have  created  an  alarm  among  statesmen  and 
magistrates  which  certainly  cannot  have  existed  in  the  age  of 
Ignatius,  we  see  the  same  leniency  of  treatment,  and  (what  is  more 
important)  the  same  opportunities  of  disseminating  their  opinions 
accorded  to  the  prisoners.  Thus  Satunis  and  Perpetua,  the  African 
maHy]*8,  who  suffered  under  Sevemsf  (ajrpareutly  in  the  year  202 
or  203),  ore  allowed  writing  materials,  with  which  they  record  the 
extant  history  of  their  suffeiijigs ;  and  they  tor*  are  visited  in 
prison  by  Christian  deacons,  as  well  as  by  their  own  fricntls.     They 


•  Thii  objection  U  well  iUAca«s&d  by  Zahn,  Lfnatiua  nm  Anfiochieyt^  p.  27^,  soq,  (1873), 
iib«ro  oar  antbor't)  ftrguiueutft  aro  answerad  by  nntkipatiao  Aubstatiti&lly  im  1  Iihto 
Antverc^d  them  in  tho  tost.  I  reatiiro  to  phII  nttoation  to  this  work  (which  doos  not 
app«Ar  yot  to  havo  littnvctu*!  t\w  untice  of  Euglmh  writera)  as  the  most  importnut  con- 
tmrntioT)  to  tho  Ig^natian  Itteraturu  which  hna  nppt^arud  Binco  CuretoQ*ti  publicationa 
inlrwlnced  »  new  era  In  Xiao  conlroTorsy.  Zahn  defundu  tho  gODuiooneis  of  tho  Vosalati 
Epintli'H. 

t  Haiaart  Acta  Martyntm  Sincera  p.  134  Boq,     (RatbbOD,  1859.) 
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owed  this  liberty  partly  to  the  humanity  of  the  chief  offibeiB; 
partly  to  gratuities  bestowed  by  their  friends  on  the  gaolers.* 
Even  after  the  lapse  of  another  half-century,  when  Decius  seriously 
contemplated  the  extermination  of  Christianity,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  the  amount  of  commrfiiication  still  kept  up  with  the 
prisoners  in  their  dungeons.  The  Cyprianic  correspondence 
reveals  to  us  the  confessors  and  martyrs  writing  letters  to  their 
friends,  visited  by  large  numbers  of  people,  even  receiving  the 
rites  of  the  Clmrch  in  their  prisons  at  the  hands  of  Christian  priests. 
But  the  most  powerful  testimony  is  derived  from  the  represen- 
tations of  a  heathen  writer.  The  Christian  career  of  Peregrinus 
must  have  fallen  A\athin  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D.  138 — 161). 
Thus  it  is  not  very  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  age  of 
Ignatius.  Tliis  Peregrinus  is  represented  by  Lucian,  writing 
immediately  after  his  death  (a.d.  165),  as  being  incarcerated  for 
his  profession  of  Cliiistianity,  and  the  satirist  thus  describes  the 
prison  scene  :f — 

"When  he  was  imprisoned,  the  Christians,  regarding  it  as  a  great 
calamity,  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  him.  Then,  when 
they  found  this  impossible,  they  looked  after  his  wauts  in  every  other  respect 
with  unremitting  zeal  (ov  wap^pyta^  6XXa  $w  aimv&j).  And  from  early  dawn 
old  women,  widows,  and  orphan  children,  might  be  seen  waiting  about  the 
doors  of  the  prison;  while  their  officers  (ol  hr  tcXci  ovtwv)  succeeded, 
by  bribing  the  keepers,  in  passing  the  night  inside  with  hhn.  Then 
various  meals  were  brought  in,  and  religious  discourses  were  held  between 
them,  and  this  excellent  Peregrinus  (for  he  still  bore  this  name)  was 
entitled  a  new  Stxirates  by  Ihem.  Moreover,  there  came  from  certain  cities 
in  Asia  deputies  sent  by  the  Christian  communities  to  assist  and  advise 
and  console  the  man.  Indeed  they  show  incredible  despatch,  when  any 
matter  of  the  kind  is  undertake!!  as  a  public  concern ;  for,  in  short,  they 
spare  nothing.  And  so  large  sums  of  money  came  to  Peregrinus  at  that 
time  from  them,  on  the  plea  of  his  fetters,  and  he  made  no  inconsiderable 
revenue  out  of  it." 

The  singular  correspondence  in  this  narrative  with  the  account 
of  Ignatius,  combined  with  some  striking  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion,J  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  Lucian  was  acquainted  with 
the  Ignatian  liistory,  if  not  with  the  Ignatian  letters.    For  this 

*  P.  141.  '*  Praopositofl  careens,  qui  nos  xnagni  faoere  ccepit  .  .  .  multos  fratras 
ad  nos  admittobat,  ut  et  nos  et  illi  invicem  rofrigeraremus,*'  p.  144.  '*  TribanuB  .  .  . 
juBsit  illoB  hamaniuB  habcri,  ut  fratribuB  ejuB  et  ceteris  facnltas  fieret  introenndi  et 
refrigerandi  cum  ois."  f  De  Morte  Perepr,  12 

X  See  Zalin,  Ignatius^  p.  527.  Lucian  says  of  PeregrinuB  (now  no  longer  a  Christian,  bat 
a  Cynic),  c.  41,  ^aur\  tk  xduraus  o-xc^^v  reus  iyh6^oit  ir6\9Ciw  hrurroXhs  9uar4fii^  airhm^ 
SiaS^Kos  riy^  K<d  trapokviffus  kcDl  v6/iovs'  Koi  riras  iwl  rointf  Tptafifvrits  tAp  irmtftm 
iX^^P<^^^<^*  vtKpaeyyiKovs  kclL  yfprtpo9p6fiovs  Tpoirayopt^as.  This  description  exaetfy 
corresponds  to  tho  letters  and  delegates  of  Ignatius.    See  especially  PoL  TyX^tporow^trat 

riva tf  Svv^o-cTcu    0€oip6fios   icakturOtu.    The  Christian  bystandars 

reported  that  a  doTo  had  been  Been  to  issue  from  the  body  of  Pelycarp  when  he 
was  martyred  at  tho  staki)  (Martyr.  Polyc  o.  16).  Similarly  Luoian  ropreBents  hiniMlf 
as  spreading  a  report,  which  was  taken  up  and  belieyed  by  the  Cynic's  diBoiples,  that  a 
Tulture  was  seen  to  rise  from  the  p3^re  of  Peregrinus  when  he  consigned  himself  to  a  tqIiiii- 
tary  death  by  burning.  It  would  seem  tliat  the  satirist  here  is  laughing  at  the  orednlity  of 
thesn  simple  Christians,  with  whoso  history  he  appears  to  have  had  at  least  a  superfielal 
acquaintance. 
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vie'iw'  thoro  m  miicli  to  be  eaid ;  and.  if  it  be  tme,  the  bGariiig  of 
tho  fact  ou  the  geniiineiiess  of  the  Ignatian  literature  is  iiupoi'taiit, 
dixc^G^  Luciaii  was  burn  in  Syria  somewhere  about  A.D.  120.  and 
Iiv<3<l  much  in  Asia  Minor,  At  all  events  it  iH  eonclnsive  for  tJie 
m«ir"tt;er  in  hand,  as  showing  that  Chmtian  prisoners  w^ere  treated 
ut  i,lie  very  w^ay  described  in  tliese  epistles.  The  reception  of 
dei^gatefl  and  the  freedom  of  eorreeprindeiiee,  wlrich  have  been 
tli.^^  chief  Rtumlihni^-bloeks  to  mddeni  eritieinm  in  the  Ignatian 
le'fc^ei's,  appear  quite  as  prominently  in  the  Komau  satirist's 
acrcrount  of  Peregrin us.*^ 

In   the  light  of  these  facts  the  language  of  Ignatius  becomes 

qi-Uto  intelligible.     He  was  placed  under  the  custody  of  a  maniple 

oE"      scildiei"8.      These  ten   rnen  would  relieve  guard  in  tuniR,  the 

pxiaoner  being  always  bound  to  one   or  other  of  them  day  and 

ui^lit,  according  to  the  well-known  Roman  usage,  as  illustmted 

by  tlie  ca^e  of  St.  Paul     The  martyr  finds  his  guards  fierce  and 

iaiiTactuble  as  leopards.     His  fight  with  wnld  beasts,  he  intimates, 

is    not  confined  to  the  arena  of  the  Flavian  firnpitheatre;  it  hjis 

been  going  on  continuously  ever  since  he  left  Antioch.  His  friends 

manage  to  secure  him  indulgences  by  offering  bribes,  but  the 

>ldiers  are  exorbitant  and  irritating  in  the  extremcf     The  more 

they   receive,   the  more  they  exact.     Their  denjands  keep  pace 

'wKth  Ilia  exigencies.     All  this  is  natural,  and  it  ftdly  explains  tb'-^ 

mg-uage  here  aReril»ed  to  Ignatius.     A  prisoner  smarting  under 

TmicJi  treatment  jiatiirally  dwells  on  the  ckirk  side  rjf  the  picture, 

without  thinking  how  a  critic,  writing  in  his  study  centuries  after- 

LW^arcit,  will  interpret  liis  fragmentary  and  impidsive  utterances.    In 

^  shorty  we  must  treat  Ignatius  as  a  man,  and  not  as  an  automaton. 

Men  vrill  n(»t  talk  mechanically,  as  critics  woidd  have  them  talk. 

(2.)  Having  declared  *Hhe  whole  story"  to  be  ** absolutely  in- 
<^>^dible/'  on  the  groimds  which  I  have  just  considered,  our  authur 
<?ontinues :{ — 

*^  Tb*s  conclusioD,  irresistible  in  itself,  is,  however,  confirmed  by  facts 
.Arrived  ut  froai  a  totally  different  point  iif  view.    It  has  been  demonstrateJ 


Aj  a  eorollnry  to  tliL^  argnment,  our  atitlior  says  tlint  tho  Epi&tloa  tliomsolvca  boar 

rjjj^^    of  the  mtirica  of  compoftition  und^r  nttch  eircmnatanc^ft.     It  is  suffirient  to  reply 

"^      ik^    ©v#»n  tho  Voasian  Epistle  a  are  mofo  abrupt  tban  tho  letters  written  by  St.  Paul, 

*bj&H    chained  to  a  soldier,     Tho  abruptness  oi  tho  Curntonian  Ei>iatba  i-^  &i\l\  greatL^r 

t'*^^*6<l  *o  great  as  to   rondor  them  almost  tmintolliifiblo  in  paii»>     I  writ^  this  not- 

^tih stand ipg-  that  our   author,  lollowiof?   Ciir«toii,  haa   oxpreeaed  a  difforont  opinion 

^^pectiog- the  atylo  of  tho  Caret onian  lottors. 

Our  aathoT  spe&kd  abw)  of  tho  length  of  tho  lott<5ra.     The  Curotonian  Letters  oceapy 

fit©  largo  octavo  pageB  in  Ourotoa'a  tranRlatioQ,  p.  227.     Even  the  aoYen  VoAsiati  Leltvrs 

^^hi  have  heon  dictated  in  almost  as  nmny  hourH;  and  it  would  he  strange  iudeod  if, 

■J  Wibe  or  entreaty,  Ignatius  could  not  hnro  Bccured  tbi«  indiilpeuco  from  one  or  otbcr 

*•*  "is  guardfl  during  a  journey  which  mu^t  have  occupied  motitkB  rather  than  wooka.    {i<> 

•^  dfkicribes  tlio  KpiHtlea  afi  purporting  to  be  wntten  "  at  every  atAfj^e  of  iua  joumoy." 

"  tiYiery  itige  **  mu*t  be  interpreted  "  two  atages^"  for  oil  tho  Soron  Yoi^aiaQ  Epiatlea  profcc^^ 

^«»Vi  been  written  cither  at  Smyrna  or  at  Troaa. 

t  ThiA,  as  more  than  one  vrrlter  haa  pointed  out,  seems  to  he  the  meaning  of  o)  ici! 
'^DrtToi^roi  x*i^vs  yivorrai.  |  P.  268, 
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that  Ignatius  was  not  sent  to  Eome  at  all,  but  suffered  maiivrdam  in 
Antioch  itself  on  the  20th  December,  a.d.  115,'  when  he  was  con&mned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  in  consequence  of  the  fanatical 
excitement  produced  by  the  eartnquake  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
that  month."* 

The  two  foot-notes  contain  no  justification  of  this  very  positive 
statement,  though  so  much  depends  upon  it;  but  the  reader  is 
there  furnished  with  a  number  of  references  to  modem  critics. 
These  i-eferences  have  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Westcott,*  with 
results  very  similar  to  those  which  my  analysis  of  the  author's 
previous  notes  has  yielded.  In  some  cases  the  writers  express 
opinions  directly  opposed  to  that  for  which  they  are  quoted ;  in 
otiiers  they  incline  to  views  irreconcilable  with  it ;  and  in  others 
they  suspend  judgment.  When  the  references  are  sifted,  the  sole 
residuum  on  which  our  author  rests  his  assurance  is  found  to  be 
a  hypothesis  of  Volkmar,f  built  upon  a  statement  of  John  Malalas, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine.  The  words  of  John 
MalaJas  are — 

"  The  same  king  Trajan  was  residing  in  the  same  city  (Antioch^  when 
the  visitation  of  God  (t'.e.  the  eartliquake)  occurred.  And  at  that  time  the 
holy  Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  the  city  of  Antioch,  was  martyred  (or  bore 
testimony,  ifjuwrvpija-t)  before  him  (cirl  avrov);  for  he  was  exasperated  agiunst 
bim,  because  he  reviled  him.'*  J 

The  earthquake  is  stated  by  Malalas  to  have  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  December,  A.D.  115.  On  these  statements,  combmed  with 
the  fact  that  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  Ignatius  at  a  later  age  was 
the  20th  of  December,  §  Volkmar  builds  his  theory.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  cause  of  the  martyr  s  death,  as  laid  down  by 
Volkmar,  receives  no  countenance  from  the  story  of  Malalas,  who 
gives  a  wholly  different  reason — the  initating  language  used  to 
the  emperor. 

Now  this  John  Malalas  lived  not  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  possibly  much  later.  His  date  therefore 
constitutes  no  claim  to  a  hearing.  His  statement  moreover  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  four  or  five 
preceding  centuries,  which,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  declare 
that  Ignatius  suffered  at  Rome.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
writers  and  interpolatoi-s  of  the  Ignatian  letters,  of  whom  the 
earUest  is  generally  placed,  even  by  those  critics  who  deny  their 
genuineness,  about  the  middle  or  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
centurj'.    It  is  the  case  with  two  distinct  martyrologiesJI  which, 

•  A  Few  Words  on  Svpemalvral  Religion,  p.  xx.  acq.,  a  preface  to  the  fourth  edition 
of  Dr.  Westcott's  Hixtory  of  the  Canon^  but  publiHhod  separately. 

t  Handfmch  der  Einleitung  in  die  Ajwhyphen,  L  p.  49  soq.,  p.  121  seq. 

t  P.  276  (Ed.  Bonn.). 

§  In  St.  ChrYBostom*b  age  it  appears  to  have  been  kept  at  quite  a  different  time  of 
the  year — in  June ;  see  Zahn,  p.  53. 

H  The  one  first  published  by  Ruinart  from  a  Colbert  MS,  and  the  other  by  Dresael 
from  a  Vatican  MS.  The  remaining  Martyrolojries,  thoso  of  the  Metaphrast,  of  the 
Bollandists,  and  of  the  Armenian  version,  hare  no  independent  Taluc,  being  compacted 
from  these  two. 
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agreeing  in  Httio  else,  are  united  in  sending  the  mart^>T  to 
Borne  to  die.  It  is  the  case  necessarily  with  all  those  Fathers 
who  quote  the  Ignatinn  letters  in  any  form  as  genmne,  amongst 
whom  are  IrenreiiR  and  Origen  and  Eusebius  and  Athanasius^ 
It  is  the  case  with  Clirj^Rostom,  who,  on  the  day  of  the  martyr's 
festival  pronounceRat  Antioch  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  liis  illus- 
triouB  predecesftor  in  the  see.*  It  ia  the  case  with  several  other 
writei-s  ako.  whom  I  need  not  enumerate,  all  prior  to  Malalas. 

But  John  Malalae,  it  is  said,  lived  at  Aiitioch.  So  did  Chrysostom 
some  two  centuries  at  least  before  him.  So  did  Evagiins,  who, 
if  the  earliest  date  of  Malalaa  he  adopted,  was  his  contemporary, 
and  who,  together  -v^-ith  all  preceding  authorities,  places  the 
martj*rdom  of  Ignatius  in  Rome.  If  therefore  the  testimony  of 
Mala  las  desers-es  to  be  preferred  to  this  cloud  of  wituessea,  it  must 
be  because  he  approves  himself  elsewhere  as  a  sober  and  ti'ust^ 
worthy  writer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  however,  his  notices  of  early  Christian 
history  are,  almost  ^vithout  exception,  demonstrably  false  or 
palpably  fabulouw.t  In  the  ver>"  paragrapli  wliich  sucoccde  tho 
sentence  quoted,  he  relates  how  Trajan  had  five  Christian  women 
burnt  aUve ;  the  emperor  then  mingled  tlieir  ashes  with  the  metal 
from  wliich  the  vessels  used  for  the  baths  were  cast;  the  bathers 
were  seized  with  ewooning-tits  in  consequence  ;  the  vessels  were 
again  melted  up ;  and  out  of  the  same  metal  were  erected  five 
pillars  in  honour  of  the  five  martyrs  by  the  emperor's  orders. 
These  piUars,  adds  Malalas,  st^nd  in  the  bath  to  the  present  day. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough^  he  goes  on  to  relate  how  Trajan  made 
a  fumaee  and  ordered  any  Christians,  who  desired,  to  throw  them- 
iielves  into  it — an  injunction  which  was  obeyed  by  many.  Nor 
when  he  leaves  the  domain  of  hagiology  for  that  of  chronology, 
IS  i\m  author  any  morn  trustworthy.  For  instance,  he  states  that 
Manes  first  prof  mounded  his  doctrine  in  the  reign  of  Nerva,  and 
that  Marcion  still  further  disseminated  the  Manichean  heresy 
under  Hadrian.}  An  anachronism  of  a  century  or  more  is  nothing 
to  him* 

We  have  seen  by  this  time  what  authority  suffices,  in  our  author^B 
judgment,  to  "  demonstrate "  a  tact ;  and  no  more  is  nccesearj^ 
for  my  purpose.  But  it  may  be  worth  wiiile  adding  that  tho  error 
of  Malalas  is  capable  of  easy  explanation,  lie  has  probably  mis- 
interpreted  some  earlier  autliority,  whose  language  lent  itself  to 
mtiiinterpretatinu.  The  words  fiaprvptiF,  fmpTvpia^  wliich  were  after- 
wards imed  especially  of  martyrdom,  had  in  the  earlier  ages  a 


*  Tb«  Authoritlos  for  tlieae  Btatomunta  will  bo  fotmd  in  Oareton'tt  Corpus  Ignntiamtmf 

f  8e«  Lip»tiu  t^eiW  db*  VerhUltnis*  des  Ttxtet  der  dni  k^yritchen  Brief e^  etc.,  p,  7. 
I  Pp,  268,  270  (Ed,  Bonik) 
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-wider  sense,  including  other  modes  of  witnessing  to  the  faith :  t]ie 
expression  hn  TpaSaycv  again  is  ambiguous  and  might  denote 
eitiier  *' during  the  reign  of  Trajan,"  or  "  in  the  presence  of  Trajan/* 
A  blundering  writer  like  Malalas  might  have  stumbled  over  either 
expression.* 

The  objections  of  our  author  have  thus  been  met  and  answered ; 
and  difficulties  which  admit  of  this. easy  explanation  cannot,  I 
venture  to  think,  be  held  to  have  any  real  weight  against  even  a 
small  amount  of  external  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Epistles.  The 
external  testimony  however  is  considerable  in  this  case."!"  The 
Epistle  of  Polycarp,  which  purportsto  have  been  writtensosoonafler 
this  journey  of  Ignatius  through  Asia  Minor  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  martyr^s  death  were  not  fully  known  there,  speaks  of  his  letters 
in  language  which  is  entirely  applicable  to  the  existing  documents. 
Our  author  indeed  declares  this  Epistle  also  to  be  spurious.  But 
Irenaeus,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  bears  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
suchan  Epistle;  and  I  pledge  myself  to  answer  in  a  subsequent  paper 
the  objectionsurgedagainst  its  genuineness  by  our  author  and  others. 
Besides  -this,  Irenseus,  writing  about  AJ).  180 — 190,  quotes  a 
characteristic  and  distinctive  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  not  indeed  mentioning  Ignatius  by  name,  but  introducing 
the  quotation  as  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood. And  again,  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  Origen 
cites  two  passages  from  these  letters,  ascribing  them  directly  to 
Ignatius.  I  say  nothing  of  the  later  and  more  expUcit  references 
and  quotations  of  Eusebius,  important  as  these  are  in  themselves. 
Our  author  indeed  seems  to  consider  this  amount  of  testimony  vciy 
insufficient.  But  even  if  we  set  Polycarp  aside,  it  would  hardly 
be  rash  to  say  that  the  external  evidence  for  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  is  inferior.  We  Christians  are 
constantly  told  that  we  must  expect  to  have  our  records  tested  by 
the  same  standards  which  are  applied  to  other  writings.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  desire,  and  what  we  do  not  get.  It  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  the  havoc  which  would  ensue,  if  the  critical  principles 
of  the  Tubingen  school  and  their  admirers  were  let  loose  on  the 
classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

External  testimony  therefore  leaves  a  very  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  letters  in  one  form  or 
other ;  and  before  rejecting  them  entirely,  we  are  bound  to  show 
that  internal  evidence  furnishes  really  substantial  and  vaHd 
objections  to  their  authenticity.  It  is  not  sufficient,  for  instance,  to 
allege  that  the  saint's  desire  for  martyi-dom,  as  exhibited  in  these 
Epistles,  is  extravagant,  because  we  have  ample  testimony  for 

*  Tho  former  explanation  is  suggostod  by  Lipsias,  Ic. ;  the  latter  by  Zalin,  p.  67. 
t  The  testimonies  to  which  I  refer  in  this  paragraph  -will  be  found  in  CuretoniB 
Corpus  Ignatianamj  p.  158  seq.  ^ 
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beHeviiig  that  siieh  extravagance  (wlielher  comiuoudable  or  not) 
liraji  highly  chamctemtic  of  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians when  tried  by  persecution.  Nor  agaiu^  ift  it  of  any  avail  to 
produce  some  eccentricities  of  thoright  or  language,  because  there 
is  no  a  priori  reason  why  St.  Ignatius  should  not  liave  indulged  in 
such  eccentricities. 

Unless  therefore  really  solid  objections  can  be  lu'ged,  we  are 
bound  by  all  ordinaiy  laws  of  literary  evidence  to  accept  as 
genuine  at  all  events  the  shortest  form  in  wlneli  these  Epistles  are 
presented  to  us.  In  other  words,  the  Ciiretoniau  letters  at  least 
must  be  received-  And  as  these  satisfy  all  the  quotations  and 
references  of  the  second  and  tliird  centurioa  (though  not  those  of 
Eusebius  in  the  first  half  of  the  fimrth),  perhaps  nut  more  is  required 
by  the  external  testimony.  Against  the  genuineness  of  these  it 
may  be  presumed  that  our  author  lias  advanced  what  he  considered 
the  strongest  arguments  wliich  the  case  admits;  and  I  have 
answered  them*  I  am  quite  aware  that  other  objections  have  been 
alleged  by  other  critics ;  but  it  will  be  sullieient  here  to  express  a 
conviction  that  these  have  no  real  force  against  even  the  shghtest 
external  testimony,  and  to  midertake  to  meet  them  if  they  are  re- 
produced. Thus  all  the  supposed  anachronisms  have  failed. 
Bocliartf  for  instance,  was  bold  euough  to  maintain  that  the  Igna^ 
tiaa  Epistle  to  tlie  Romans  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
time  of  Constantme  the  Great,  because  **  leopards'*  are  mentioned 
ill  it,  and  the  word  was  not  kuowTi  until  this  late  age.  In  reply  to 
Bochart^  Pearson  and  others  showed  conclusively,  by  appealing 
(among  other  documents)  to  the  contemporary  Acts  of  Martyrdom 
of  Perpetua  and  FeHcitas  (who  suflercd  when  G eta  was  Caesar,  about 
A*D,  202)»  that  **  leopards "  were  so  called  more  than  a  century  at 
least  before  Conatantine,  while  they  gave  good  reasons  for  belie\dng 
tlmt  the  word  was  in  use  much  earlier.  I  am  able  to  caiTv  the 
direct  evidence  lialf  a  century/'  farther  back.  The  word  occura  in  an 
early  treatise  of  Galen  (written  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century),  without  any  indication  that  it  was  then  a  new  or  uniisual 
temu  This  passage,  which  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  carries  the  use  back  to  ^\atlain  some  fV^rty 
yeare,  or  less,  of  the  professed  date  of  the  Ignatian  letters ;  and  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accident  that  no  earlier  occurrence 
haa  been  noticed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  which  bridge  over  the  interval.  Of  the  institution  of 
episcopacy  again,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  its  prevalence  in  Asia 
llhior  at  this  thne,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  elsewhere, 
can  only  be  denied  by  rejecting  a  large  amount  of  direct  and  in- 
direct evidence  on  this  side  of  the  question,  and  by  substituting  in 
its  place  a  mere  hypothesis  which  rests  on  no  basis  of  historical 
!act. 

2is2 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Epiatlee  themselves  are  stamped  with  an 
individuality  of  character  which  is  a  strong  testimony  to  their 
gennineneBS.  The  intensity  of  feeling  and  the  ruggedness  oRJ 
expression  seem  to  bespeak  a  real  hving  man.  On  this  point 
however  it  is  inipoesible  to  dwell  here  ;  anyone  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  these  Epistles  continuously  will  be  in  a  betterl 
position  to  foim  a  judgment  on  this  e^ddence  of  style,  than  if  h© 
had  been  plied  witti  many  arguments. 

But  if  the  Cnretonian  lettei's  are  the  genuine  work  of  Ignatius* 
what  must  we  say  of  the  Vossian  ?  Were  the  additional  portions, 
which  are  continued  in  the  latter  but  wanting  in  the  former,  also 
written  by  the  saint,  or  are  they  later  interpolations  and  additions  1 
This  m  a  much  more  difficult  question. 

As  a  first  step  towards  answering  this  question^  we  may  obse 
that  there  is  one  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  Vossian 
letters  cannot  have  been  written  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  arguuient  from  silence  has  been  so  often  abused, 
tiiat  one  is  almost  fdVaid  to  employ  it  at  all.  Yet  here  it  seen 
to  have  a  real  value.  The  writer  of  these  lettem,  whoever  he^ 
was,  is  evidently  an  orthodox  CathoHc  Christian,  and  at  the 
game  time  a  strong  controversialist.  It  is  therefore  a  striking  fact 
that  he  is  altogether  silent  on  the  main  controvemes  which' 
agitated  the  Church*  and  more  especially  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor» 
m  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  second  centurj\  There  is  not 
a  word  about  Montanism  or  about  the  Paschal  controversy.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  sueli  a  writer  could  have  kept  clear  of 
these  *'  burning  "  questions,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Even  though  his  sense  of  historical  propriety  might  have  pre- 
served him  from  language  invoKdng  a  positive  anachronism,  he 
would  have  taken  a  diwtinct  side»  and  wouhl  have  made  his 
meaning  clear  by  indiieet  means.  Again,  there  is  notldng  at  all 
bearing  on  the  great  Gnostic  heresies  of  this  age*  The  doctrines 
of  the  Marcionites,  of  the  ValentiMians,  even  of  the  Basilideans^ 
(though  BasiUdes  llouiiahed  under  Hadrian),  are  not  touchedt  On 
the  contrary,  the  writer  several  times  uses  language  which 
orthodox  churchman,  writhig  in  the  second  half  of  the  soconJ 
century  or  later,  would  almost  certainly  have  avoided.  Among 
other  expressions  he  salutes  the  Church  of  the  TraUiane  **in  the 
pferoma  *' — an  expression  which  could  not  escape  the  taint  of  heresy 
when  once  Valentinus  had  promulgated  liis  system*  of  which  the 
the  pleroma  was  the  centre.  Nor  again,  is  it  likely  that  such  a 
writer  would  have  indulged  in  expressions  which,  however  inno- 
cent in  themselves,  would  seem  very  distinctly  to  countenance  the 
Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  inherent  e\dl  of  matter,  as  for  instance, 
where  he  says  that  he  has  not  in  him  any  **  matter-loving  (^tXoijXoi') 
fire  (of  paseion)/'*  and  the  like.     The  boaring  of  these  facts  has 
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(eo  far  as  I  remember)  been  overlooked,  and  yet  it  is  bigbly  im- 
portant* 

Having  regard  to  these  and  eiimlar  phenomena,  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  reasonable  to  date  the  Voegian  Epistlee  after  the  middle  of  tlie 
second  century.  But  still  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  genuine; 
and  elsewhere  I  had  acquiesced  in  the  earlier  opinion  of  Lipsiu^, 
who  ascribed  them  to  an  interpolator  writing  abont  A.D.  140.+ 
Now  however  I  am  obhged  to  confess  iliat  I  have  grave  and  in- 
creaidng  doubts  whether,  alter  all,  they  are  not  the  genuine  utter- 
ances of  Igiiatiua  liimsel£  The  following  reasons  weigh  heavily 
in  tliis  scale,  (1).  Petermann's  investigations,  w^hich  have  been 
already  mentioned,  respecting  the  Armenian  version  and  its  rela^ 
tion  to  a  pre-existing  Syriac  version,  throw  a  new  light  on  Uie 
Curetonian  letters.  When  it  is  knu%\m  that  there  existed  a  com- 
plete version  of  the  Vossian  letters  in  tliis  language,  the  theory  that 
the  Curetonian  letters  are  excerpts  becomes  at  least  highly  plausible, 
ance  the  two  sets  of  Syriac  letters  were  certainly  not  independent 
the  one  of  the  other.  (2).  NotwithstantUng  Cureton's  assertions, 
which  our  author  has  endorsed,  the  abruptness  of  the  Curetonian 
letters  is  very  peiplexing  in  sonii-  pails.  Subsequent  writei-s,  even 
while  maintaining  their  genuineness,  have  recognized  this  difficulty, 
and  eJideavoured  to  explain  it.  It  is  far  from  easy,  for  instance,  tvO 
conceive  that  the  Ephesitin  letter  could  have  ended  as  it  ie  made 
to  end  in  this  recension,  (3),  Though  the  Vossian  letters  introduce 
many  historical  circumstances  respecting  the  journey  of  Ignatius, 
the  condition  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  the  persons  visiting  or 
visited  by  him,  no  contradictions  have  yet  been  made  out ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  several  notices  fit  in  one  with  another  in  a  way 
which  at  all  events  shows  more  care  and  ingenuity  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  falsifier.  (4).  All  the  supposed  anachronisms  to 
which  objection  has  been  taken  in  these  Epistles  fail  on  closer  in- 
vestigation. More  especially  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
this  writer  describes  Clirist  as  Gods  "eternal  Logos,  not  having 
proceeded  from  Silence  ";{  and  objectors  have  urged  that  this  (.ex- 
pression is  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  Valentinian  doctiine, 
PearBon  thought  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  Valentinians  did  not 
represent  the  Logos  as  an  emanation  from  Silence,  but  from  an  in- 
tenne-diate  iEou  ;  and  when  the  treatise  of  Hippolytus  was  disco- 
vered, an  answer  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  Silence 
held  a  conepicuous  place  in  the  tenets  ui  the  earlier  sect  of  Siino- 


•  Rom,  7.  In  the  S5Tiac  vernion  the  exprewioo  is  watered  down  (perbnps  to  f^t  rid  of 
tho  Gnoitic  colouring^  aJid  becomes  *•  firo  for  another  love ;  **  ^nd  limilarly  in  the  Long 
Or««k  i^iAovy  ri  is  snbstitiited  for  ^iK6\t\o¥,  Compare  Rom,  6,  ^  neque  per  materidni 
««dueatis,  **  a  passago  which  is  found  in  the  Latin  translation,  bnt  has  accidentia  dropptd 
out,  or  been  tnt«ntionallj  omitted,  from  the  Greek, 

t  e.p-  PhiHppiamM,  p.  232  seq. 

X  Ma^  S.     8f  ivTi¥  o^oC  Xi/ynt  [^lOf,  <»vir]  kwh  ^rpit  upwKBmp^ 
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uians,  and  the  Ignatian  expression  was  explained  as  a  refer^ice  to 
their  teaching.  But  fresh  materials  for  the  correction  of  the  Igna- 
tian text,  which  Cureton  and  Petermann  have  placed  in  our  hands, 
seem  to  show  very  clearly  (though  these  editors  have  overlooked 
the  importance  of  the  facts)  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  passage 
the  words  "etemar*  and  "not"  were  wanting;  so  that  the  expres- 
sion stood,  "  WTio  is  His  Logos,  having  proceeded  from  Silence.** 
They  are  omitted  in  the  Armenian  version  and  in  the  passage  as 
cited  by  Severus  of  Antioch  ;*  while  the  paraphrase  of  the  Long 
Recension  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  though  this  is  more 
doubtful.  Severus  more  especially  comments  on  the  quotation,  so 
that  his  reading  is  absolutely  certain.  Such  a  combination  of 
early  authorities  is  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  omission. 
Moreover  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  words,  if  genuine, 
should  have  been  omitted;  whereas  their  insertion,  if  they  were  no 
part  of  the  original  text,  is  easily  accoimted  for.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  expressed  his  Sabellianism 
in  almost  identical  language  ;i*  he  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  Logos 
issuing  from  Silence;  and  there  was  every  temptation  with 
orthodox  scribes  to  save  the  reputation  of  St.  Ignatius  from  com- 
plicity in  heretical  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  Mar- 
cellus of  the  support  of  his  great  name.  I  call  attention  to  these 
facts,  both  because  they  have  been  overlooked,  and  because  the 
passage  in  question  has  furnished  their  main  argument  to  those 
who  charge  these  Epistles  with  anachronisms. 

Of  the  character  of  these  Epistles,  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  writer  at  all  events  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manner 
and  teaching  of  St.  Ignatius,  As  regards  the  substance,  they  con- 
tain many  extravagances  of  sentiment  and  teaching,  more  especially 
relating  to  the  episcopal  office,  from  which  the  Curetonian  letters 
are  free,  and  which  one  would  not  'W'illingly  believe  written  by  the 
saint  himself.  But  it  remains  a  (juc^tion,  whether  such  considera- 
tions ought  to  outweigh  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  At  all 
events  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  exhibit  any  different  type  of 
doctrine,  though  the  mode  of  representation  may  seem  exaggerated. 
As  regards  style,  the  Curetonian  letters  are  more  rugged  and 
forcible  than  the  Vossian ;  but  as  selected  excerpts,  they  might 
perhaps  be  expected  to  exhibit  these  features  prominently. 

For  the  reasons  given  I  shall,  unless  I  am  shown  to  be  wrong, 
treat  the  Curetonian  letters  as  the  work  of  the  genuine  Ignatius, 
while  the  Vossian  letters  will  be  accepted  as  A^alid  testimony  at  all 
events  for  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  latter  will  be  waived,  I  fear  that  my  indecision 

*  Cureton*8  Corp.  Ign,^  p.  245. 

t  Euseb.,  Eccl  TheoL  ii.  9,  etc.  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  in  the  JoumcU  of  Philologiy^ 
No.   ii,  p.  51  soq. 
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ihiB  point  will  contrast  disadvantageooslj  with  the  certainty 
-vrbxeh  is  expreesed  by  the  author  of  ^^  SupematunU  Religion^  If  80| 
I  jKKXi  Sony,  but  I  cannot  help  it.* 

J.  B.  LiGHTFOOT. 

N'OTB. — The  Author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion"  has  favoured  me 
by  replying  in  the  Fortnightly  to  my  first  article.  Pressure  of  work 
obliges  me  to  defer  the  brief  answer  which  alone  the  Reply  seems 
to  C5&U  for. 

*    ^nbe  reader  iriU  probably  have  eorreoted  for  himself  a  misprint,  "•  indicatire  mood" 
Cbt  •*  xnfinitiTe  mood,"  on  p.  187  of  mj  second  article ;  see  p.  4  of  the  preceding  artid«i 
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II. — The  Postulates  of  the  Science  of  Space. 


rmy  first  lecture*  I  said  that,  out  of  the  pictures  which  are  all 
that  we  can  really  see,  we  imagine  a  world  of  solid  things ; 
and  that  this  world  is  constructed  so  as  to  fulfil  a  certain  code  of 
rules,  some  called  axioms,  and  some  called  definitions,  and  some 
called  postulates,  and  some  assumed  in  the  course  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  all  laid  down  in  one  form  or  another  in  EuclicCs  Elements 
of  Geometry.  It  is  this  code  of  rules  that  avo  have  to  consider 
to-day.  I  do  not,  however,  propose  to  take  this  Book  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  to  examine  one  after  another  the  rules  as  Euclid 
has  laid  them  down  or  unconsciously  assumed  them ;  notwith- 
standing that  many  things  might  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a 
couvse.  This  Book  has  been  for  nearly  twenty-tAvo  centuries  the 
encouragement  and  guide  of  that  scientific  thought  which  is  one 
thing  with  the  progress  of  man  from  a  worse  to  a  better  state. 
The  encouragement ;  for  it  contained  a  body  of  knowledge  that 
was  really  known  and  could  be  relied  on,  and  that  moreover  was 
growing  in  extent  and  application.  For  even  at  the  time  this 
Book  was  written — shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
Museum — Mathematic  was  no  longer  the  merely  ideal  science  of 
the  Platonic  school,  but  had  started  on  her  career  of  conquest 
over  the  whole  world  of  Phenomena.  The  guide  ;  for  the  aim 
of  every  scientific  student  of  every  subject  was  to  bring  his 
knowledge  of  that  subject  into  a  form  as  perfect  as  that  which 
geometry  had  attained.    Far  up  on  the  great  mountain  of  Truth, 

♦  See  CoKTBMFORART  Retikw  foF  OctoboF,  1874. 
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which  all  tho  sciences  hope  to  scale,  the  foremost  of  that  sacred 
riBterhood  was  seen,  beckoning  to  the  rest  to  follow  her.  And 
hence  she  was  called,'  in  the  dialect  of  the  Pjthngoreans, 
"the  purifier  of  the  reasonable  soul/'  Being  thus  in  itself 
at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  aspiration  of  scientific  thought, 
this  Book  of  EucUds  has  had  a  history  as  chequered  as 
that  of  human  progress  itself.  It  embodied  and  systt^niatized  the 
traeet  results  of  the  search  after  truth  that  was  made  by  Greek-^ 
Egyptian,  and  Hindoo*  It  presided  for  nearly  eight  centuries 
over  that  promise  of  light  and  right  that  was  made  by  the  civilised 
Aryan  races  on  the  Mediterranean  shores ;  that  prumise,  whose 
abeyance  for  nearly  as  long  an  interval  is  so  full  of  warning  and 
of  sadness  for  ourselves.  It  went  into  exile  along  with  the 
intellectual  activity  and  the  goodness  of  Europe.  It  was  taught, 
and  commented  upon,  and  illustratedt  and  supplemented,  by  Arab 
and  Neetorian,  in  the  Universities  of  Bagdad  and  of  Cordova. 
From  tliese  it  was  brought  back  iato  barbaric  Europe  by  terrified 
students,  who  dared  tell  hardly  any  other  thing  of  what  they 
had  learned  among  the  Saracens.  Translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin,  it  passed  into  the  schools  of  Europe,  spun  out  with 
additional  cases  for  every  possible  variation  of  the  figure,  and 
bristling  with  words  w^hich  had  sounded  to  Gret'k  eai*8  Uko  the 
babbling  of  birds  in  a  hedge.  At  lengtli  the  Greek  text  appeared 
and  wa«  translated ;  ani  like  other  Greek  authors,  Euclid  became 
an  authority.  There  had  not  yet  arisen  in  Europe  **  that  fruitful 
faculty,"  as  Mr.  Winw^ood  Reade  calls  it,  *^with  wliieh  Idndred 
spirits  contemplate  each  other  s  works ;  which  not  only  takes,  but 
gives ;  which  produces  from  whatever  it  receives  ;  which  embraces 
to  wrestle,  and  wrestles  to  embrace.*'  Yet  it  was  coming;  and 
though  that  criticism  of  first  principles  which  Aristotle  and 
Ptolemy  and  Galen  underwent  waited  longer  in  Euclid  8  case 
than  in  theirs,  it  came  for  him  at  last.  What  Vesahus  was  to 
Galen,  what  Copernicus  w*as  to  Ptolemy,  that  was  Lobatchewsky 
to  Euclid.  There  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat  instructive  parallel 
between  the  last  two  cases.  Copernicus  and  Lobatchewsky  were 
both  of  Sla\ic  origin-  Each  of  them  has  brought  about  a  revolu- 
tion in  scientific  ide^s  so  great  that  it  can  oidy  be  compared  with 
that  wrought  by  the  other.  And  the  reason  of  the  tmnscendent 
importance  of  these  two  changes  is  that  they  are  changes  iji  the 
conception  of  tlie  Cosmos.  Before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  men 
knew  all  about  the  Universe.  They  could  tell  you  in  the  schools 
pat  off  by  heart,  all  that  it  was,  and  what  it  had  been,  and  what 
it  would  be.  There  was  the  flat  earth,  with  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  resting  on  it  like  the  dome  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  bright 
cold  Btars  stuck  into  it ;  w^hile  the  sun  and  planets  moved  in  crystal 
ipberca  between.    Or,  among  the  better  informed,  the  earth  was  a 
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globe  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  heaven  a  sphere  concentrio  inth 
it;  intermediate  machinery  as  before.  At  any  rate,  if  there  was  any- 
thing beyond  heaven,  it  was  a  void  space  that  needed  no  further 
description.  The  history  of  all  this  could  be  traced  back  to  a 
oertain  definite  time,  when  it  began  ;  behind  that  was  a  change- 
less eternity  that  needed  no  further  history.  Its  future  could  be 
predicted  in  genei-al  terms  as  far  forward  as  a  certain  epoch, 
about  the  precise  determination  of  which  there  were,  indeed,  dif- 
ferences among  the  learned.  But  after  that  would  come  again  a 
changeless  eternity,  which  was  fully  accoimted  for  and  de- 
scribed. But  in  any  case  the  Universe  was  a  known  thing.  Now 
the  enormous  effect  of  the  Copemican  system,  and  of  the  astrono- 
mical discoveries  that  have  followed  it,  is  that,  in  place  of  this 
knowledge  of  a  little,  which  was  called  knowledge  of  the  Uni- 
verse, of  Eternity  and  Immensity,  we  have  now  got  knowledge 
of  a  great  deal  more ;  but  we  only  call  it  the  knowledge  of  Here 
and  Now.  We  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  solar  system; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  our  house,  and  not  the  city.  We  can  tell  some- 
thing about  the  star-system  to  which  our  sun  belongs ;  but  after 
all,  it  is  our  star -system,  and  not  the  Universe.  We  are  talking 
about  Here  with  the  consciousness  of  a  There  beyond  it,  which 
we  may  know  some  time,  but  do  not  at  all  know  now.  And 
though  the  nebular  hypothesis  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
history  of  the  solar  system,  and  traces  it  back  for  a  period  oomr 
pared  with  which  the  old  measure  of  the  duration  of  the  Universe 
from  beginning  to  end  is  not  a  second  to  a  century,  yet  we  do 
not  call  this  the  history  of  eternity.  We  may  put  it  aU  together 
and  call  it  Now,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  Then  before  it,  in 
which  things  were  happening  that  may  have  left  records;  but  we 
have  not  yet  read  them.  This,  then,  was  the  change  effected  by 
Copernicus  in  the  idea  of  the  Universe.  But  there  was  left 
another  to  be  made.  For  the  laws  of  space  and  motion,  that  we 
are  presently  going  to  examine,  implied  an  infinite  space  and  an 
infinite  duration,  about  whose  properties  as  space  and  time 
everything  was  accurately  known.  The  very  constitution  of 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  us,  *'  geo- 
metry upon  the  plane  at  infinity,"  is  just  as  well  known,  if  the 
Euclidian  assumptions  are  true,  as  the  geometry  of  any  portion  of 
this  room.  In  this  infinite  and  thoroughly  well-known  space  the 
Universe  is  situated  during  at  least  some  portion  of  an  infinite 
and  tlioroughly  well-known  time.  So  that  here  we  have  real 
knowledge  of  something  at  least  that  concerns  the  Cosmos; 
something  that  is  true  throughout  the  Immensities  and  the  Eter- 
nities. That  something  Lobatchewsky  and  his  successors  have 
taken  away.  The  geometer  of  to-day  knows  nothing  about  the 
nature  of  actually  existing  space  at  an  infinite  distance;  he  knows 
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iiotliing  about  the  properties  of  tliis  present  space  in  a  past  or  a 
future  eternity.  He  knowe,  indeed,  tliat  the  laws  assumed  by 
Euolid  are  true  with  an  accuracy  that  no  direct  experiment  can 
approach,  not  only  in  this  place  where  we  are,  but  lu  places  at  a 
distance  from  ub  that  no  astronomer  has  conceived;  but  he 
►  Icnowfi  this  aa  of  Here  and  Now  ;  beyond  his  range  is  a  There  and 
Then  of  which  he  knows  nothing  at  prcBcnt,  but  may  ultimately 
come  to  know  more.  So^  you  see,  there  is  a  real  parallel  bf'tween 
the  work  of  Copernicus  and  his  successors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  work  of  Lobatchewsky  and  his  eucoessors  on  the  other.  In 
both  of  these  the  knowledge  of  Immensity  and  Eternity  is  replaced 
by  knowledge  of  Here  and  Now*  And  in  virtue  of  these  two 
revolutions,  the  idea  of  the  Univerae,  the  Macrocosm,  the  All^  as 
subject  of  human  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  human  interest,  has 
fallen  to  pieces. 

It  will  now,  I  think,  be  clear  to  you  why  it  will  not  do  to  take 
for  our  present  consideration  the  postulates  of  geometi-y  as  Euclid 
has  laid  them  down.  While  they  were  all  certainly  true,  there 
might  be  substituted  for  them  some  other  group  of  equivalent 
propositions ;  and  the  choice  of  the  particular  set  of  statements 
that  should  be  used  as  the  groundwork  of  the  science  was  to  a 
certain  extent  arbitary,  being  only  guided  by  convenience  of 
expomtion.  But  from  the  moment  that  the  actual  truth  of  these 
assumptions  becomes  doubtful,  they  fall  of  themselves  into  a 
necessary  order  and  classification ;  for  we  then  begin  to  see  which 
of  them  may  be  true  independently  of  the  others.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  criticizing  the  evidence  for  them,  it  is  essential  that 
this  natural  order  should  be  taken;  for  I  think  you  will  see 
presently  that  any  other  order  would  bring  hopeless  confusion 
into  the  discussion. 

Space  is  divided  into  parts  in  many  ways.  If  we  consider  any 
thing,  space  is  at  once  divided  into  the  part  where  that  thing  is 
and  the  part  where  it  is  not.  The  water  in  this  glass,  for  example 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  space  where  it  is  and  the  space 
where  it  is  not.  Now,  in  order  to  get  from  one  of  these  to  the 
other  you  must  cross  the  Burface  of  the  -water ;  this  surface  is  the 
boundary  of  the  space  where  the  water  is,  which  separates  it 
from  the  space  where  it  is  not.  Every  tlmicf^  considered  as  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  space,  has  a  surface  which  separates  the  space 
where  it  is  from  the  space  where  it  is  not.  But  now,  again,  a 
surface  may  be  divided  into  parts  in  various  ways.  Part  of  the 
flurfece  of  this  water  is  against  the  air,  and  part  is  against  the 
glass.  If  you  travel  over  the  surface  from  one  of  these  parts  to 
the  other,  you  have  to  cross  the  line  which  divides  them ;  it  is 
tlus  circular  edge  where  water,  air,  and  glass  meet.  Every  part 
of  a  surface  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  a  line  winch 
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bounds  it.  But  now  suppose,  further,  that  this  glass  had  been  80 
constructed  that  the  part  towards  jou  was  blue  and  the  part 
towards  me  was  white,  as  it  is  now.  Then  this  line,  dividing  two 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  woidd  itself  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  there  would  be  a  part  where  it  was  against  the  bine 
glass,  and  a  part  where  it  was  against  the  white  glass.  If  yon 
travel  in  thought  along  that  line,  so  as  to  get  from  one  of  these 
two  parts  to  the  other,  jou  have  to  cross  a  point  which  separates 
iliem,  and  is  the  boimdary  between  them.  Every  part  of  a  line  is 
separated  from  the  other  parts  by  points  which  boimd  it.  So  we 
may  say  altogether — 

The  boundary  of  a  soUd  (t.^.,  of  a  part  of  space)  is  a  sur&ce. 

The  boimdary  of  a  part  of  a  sur&ce  is  a  line. 

The  boimdaries  of  a  part  of  a  line  are  points. 
And  we  are  only  settling  the  meanings  in  which  words  are  to 
be  used.  But  here  we  may  make  an  observation  which  is  true  of 
all  space  that  we  are  acquainted  with :  it  is  that  the  process  ends 
here.  There  are  no  paiis  of  a  point  which  are  separated  firom 
one  another  by  the  next  link  in  the  series.  This  is  also  indicated 
by  the  reverse  process. 

For  I  shall  now  suppose  this  point — ^the  last  thing  that  we  got 
to — ^to  move  roimd  the  tumbler  so  as  to  trace  out  the  line»  or 
edge,  where  air,  water,  and  glass  meet.  In  this  way  I  get  a  series 
of  points,  one  after  another ;  a  scries  of  such  a  nature  that,  start- 
ing firom  any  one  of  them,  only  two  changes  are  possible  that  will 
keep  it  within  the  series ;  it  must  go  forwards,  or  it  must  go  baok- 
wai-ds,  and  each  of  these  is  perfectly  definite.  The  line  may  then 
be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  points.  Now,  let  us  imagine, 
fiirther,  a  change  to  take  place  in  this  hue,  wliich  is  nearly  a 
circle.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  contract  towards  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  until  it  becomes  indefinitely  small,  and  disappears.  In  so 
doing  it  will  trace  out  the  upper  surface  of  the  water,  the  part 
of  the  surface  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air.  In  this  way  we 
shall  get  a  series  of  circles  one  after  another — a  series  of  such  a 
nature  that^  starting  from  any  one  of  them,  only  two  changes  are 
possible  that  will  keep  it  within  the  series :  it  must  expand,  or  it 
must  contract.  This  series,  therefore,  of  circles,  is  just  similar  to 
the  series  of  points  that  make  one  circle  ;  and  just  as  the  line  is 
regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  points,  so  we  may  regard  this  surfieMse 
as  an  aggi*egate  of  Hnes.  But  this  surface  is  also  in  another  sense 
an  aggregate  of  points,  in  being  an  aggregate  of  aggregates  of 
points.  But,  starting  from  a  point  in  the  surface,  more  than  two 
changes  are  possible  that  will  keep  it  within  the  surface,  for  it 
may  move  in  any  direction.  The  surface,  then,  is  an  aggregate 
of  points  of  a  different  kind  from  the  line.  We  speak  of  the  line 
as  a  pointKtggregate  of  one  dimension,  becai\se,  starting  fiom 
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one  point,  there  are  only  two  possible  clirections  of  change;  so 
that  the  line  can  be  traced  out  in  one  motion •  In  the  eame  way, 
a  surface  m  a  line-aggregate  of  one  dimeiifiion,  becanse  it  can  be 
traced  out  by  one  motion  of  the  line  ;  but  it  is  a  point-aggregate 
of  two  dimensions,  because,  in  order  to  build  it  up  of  points,  we 
liave  first  to  aggregate  points  into  a  line,  and  then  lines  into  a 
Burface.     It  requires  two  motions  of  a  point  to  trace  it  out. 

LaBtly,  let  us  suppose  tliis  upper  surface  of  the  water  to  move 
downwards  remaining  always  horizontal  till  it  becomes  the  under 
BUrface.  In  so  doing  it  will  trace  out  the  part  of  space  occupied 
by  the  water.  We  shall  thus  get  a  series  of  surfaces  one  after 
unother,  precisely  analogous  to  the  series  of  points  which  make  a 
line,  and  the  series  of  hues  which  make  a  surface.  The  piece  of 
ftolid  space  is  an  aggregate  ,of  snifaces,  and  an  aggregate  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  line  is  of  points ;  it  is  a  surface-aggregate  of 
one  dimension.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  line-aggregate  of 
two  dimensions,  and  a  point-aggregate  of  three  dimensions.  For 
if  you  (tonsidf  r  a  particular  line  ivhich  has  gone  to  make  this 
Holid,  a  circle  partly  contracted  and  part  of  the  way  down,  there 
are  more  than  two  opposite  changes  which  it  can  undergo.  For 
it  can  ascend  or  descend,  or  expand  or  contract,  or  do  both 
together  in  any  proportion.  It  has  just  as  great  a  variety  of 
changes  as  a  point  in  a  surface.  And  the  piece  of  space  is  called 
a  point-aggregate  of  three  dimensions,  because  it  takes  three 
diBtinct  motions  to  get  it  from  a  point.  We  must  first  aggregate 
points  into  a  line,  then  lines  into  a  surface,  then  surfaces  into  a 
solid. 

Now  at  this  step  it  is  clear,  again,  that  the  process  must  stop  in 
all  the  space  we  know  of.  For  it  ie  not  po8si)>le  to  move  that 
piece  of  space  in  such  a  way  as  to  cliange  every  point  in  it. 
When  we  moved  our  line  or  our  surface,  the  new  line  or  surface 
contained  no  point  whatever  that  was  in  the  old  one  ;  we  started 
with  one  aggregate  of  points,  and  by  moving  it  we  got  an 
entirely  new  aggregate,  all  the  points  of  which  were  new.  But 
tiiie  cannot  be  done  v4th  the  solid ;  so  that  the  process  is  at  an 
end.     We  arrive,  then,  at  the  residt  that  9p€u:e  itt  of  three  ditneTt- 

Is  this,  thert,  one  of  the  postulates  of  the  science  of  space? 
No ;  it  is  not.  The  science  of  space  as  we  have  it  deals  with 
relations  of  distance  existing  in  a  certain  space  of  three  dimen- 
fions,  but  it  does  not  at  all  require  us  to  assume  that  no  relations 
of  difitance  are  possible  in  aggregates  of  more  than  three  dimen- 
Bione.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  three  dimensions  does 
iBguIate  the  number  of  books  that  wo  write,  and  the  parts  of  the 
Biibject  that  we  study  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  a  postulate  of  tlie 
acience.      We  investigate  a  certain  space  of  three  dimensions,  on 
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the  h}7»othesis  that  it  has  certam  elementaiy  propertieB  ;  and  it  i» 
the  assumptions  of  these  elementary  properties  that  are  tlie  real 
postulates  of  the  science  of  (space.     To  these  I  now  proceed. 

The  firet  of  them  is  coiicerued  with  poinU^  and  iWth  the 
relation  of  space  to  them.  We  spoke  of  a  line  as  an  aggregate  of 
poiiits*  Now  there  are  tw^o  lands  of  aggregates,  which  are 
called  respectively  cuutiiiuous  and  discrete.  If  you  consider  this 
line  the  boundary  of  paii  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  you  will 
find  J umself  believing  that  between  any  two  points  of  it  you  can 
put  m<»re  points  of  division,  and  between  any  two  of  these  more 
again,  and  so  on;  and  you  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any  end 
to  the  process.  We  may  express  that  by  saying  you  believe  that 
between  any  two  points  of  the  lino  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 
other  points.  But  now  here  is  an  aggregate  of  marbles,  wliich^ 
regarded  as  an  aggregate,  has  many  characters  of  reseniblanco 
with  the  aggregate  of  points.  It  is  a  series  of  marbles,  one 
after  another ;  and  if  we  take  into  account  the  relations  of  next- 
ness  or  contiguity  which  they  possess,  then  there  are  only  two 
changes  possible  from  one  of  them  as  we  travel  along  the  series ; 
we  must  go  to  the  next  in  front,  or  to  the  next  beliind.  But  yet 
it  is  not  true  that  between  any  two  of  them  there  is  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  marbles;  between  these  two,  for  example^ 
there  are  only  three.  There,  then,  is  a  distinction  at  once 
between  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates.  But  there  is  another,  which 
was  pointed  out  by  Aristotle  in  his  Physics  and  made  the  banis  of 
a  definition  of  continuity.  I  have  here  a  row  of  two  different 
kinds  of  marbles,  some  white  and  some  black.  This  aggregate  is 
divided  into  two  partSj  as  we  formerly  supposed  the  line  to  be. 
In  the  case  of  the  line,  the  boimdary  between  the  two  part» 
is  a  point,  wliich  is  the  element  of  wliich  the  line  is  an  aggregate. 
In  this  case  before  ne,  a  marble  is  the  element ;  but  here  we 
cannot  say  that  the  boundary  between  the  two  parte  ie  a  marble. 
The  boimdarj^  of  the  wliite  parts  is  a  white  marble,  and  the 
bouudary  of  the  black  parts  is  a  black  marble ;  these  two 
adjacent  parts  have  different  boundarie8.  Similarly,  if  instead 
of  an-anging  my  marbles  in  a  series,  I  spread  them  out 
on  a  surface,  I  may  have  this  aggregate  di\^ded  into  two  portions, 
a  white  poi-tion  and  a  black  portion;  but  the  boundary  of  the 
white  poiiion  is  a  row  of  wliite  marbles,  and  the  boundaiy  of  the 
black  jiortion  is  a  row  of  black  marbles.  And  lastly,  if  I  made  a 
heap  of  wliite  marbles,  and  put  black  marbles  on  the  top  of  them, 
I  should  have  a  discrete  aggregate  of  three  dimensions  diWded 
into  two  parts  ;  the  boundary  of  the  white  part  would  be  a  layer 
of  white  marbles,  and  the  boundary  of  the  black  part  would  be 
a  layer  of  black  marbles,  In  all  these  cases  of  discrete  aggre- 
gates,    when     they   are     divided    into    two     jiaiis,    the    two 
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adjacent  parte  have  different  boundaries.  But  if  you  como 
to  conedder  an  aggregate  that  you  beHeve  to  be  con- 
tinuous, you  will  see  that  you  think  of  two  adjacent  paiis 
as  Laving  the  same  boundary.  What  is  the  boundaiy  between 
water  and  air  here  ?  le  it  water  t  No  j  for  thero  would  still  have 
to  be  a  boundary  to  divide  that  water  from  the  air.  For  the 
8ame  reason  it  cannot  be  air.  1  don't  want  you  at  present  to 
think  of  the  actual  physical  facts  by  tlie  aid  of  any  molecular 
theories ;  I  want  you  onl}^  to  think  of  what  appears  to  be,  in  order 
understand  clearly  a  conception  that  we  all  have.     Suppose 

be  things  actually  in  contact.  If,  however  much  we  magnified 
them,  tliey  still  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  homogeneous,  the  water 
fiUijig  up  a  certain  space,  the  air  an  adjacent  space  ;  if  this  heUl 
good  indefinitely  through  all  degrees  of  conceivable  magidfj^ng; 

len  we  could  not  say  that  the  surface  of  the  -water  was  a  layer 
water  and  the  surface  of  air  a  layer  of  air;  we  should  have  to 
ear  that  the  some  surface  was  surface  of  both  of  them,  and  w^aa 
itself  neither  one  nor  the  other — ^that  this  surface  occupied  no 
epace  at  alL  Accordingly  Aristotle  defined  the  continuous  as 
tliat  of  which  two  adjacent  parts  have  the  same  boundary;  and 
the  discontinuous  or  discrete  as  that  of  which  two  adjacent  parfs 
Lave  different  boimdaries,* 

Now  the  first  postulate  of  the  science  of  space  is  tliat  it  is  a 
continuous  aggregate  of  points,  and  not  a  discrete  aggregate* 
And  tins  postulate — which  I  shaU  call  the  postulate  of  continuity 
— ^ifi  really  involved  in  those  three  of  the  six1'  postulates  of  Euclid 

ar  which  Robert  Simeon  has  retained  tii^  name  of  postulate. 

fou  will  see,  on  a  Httle  reflection,  that  a  discrete  aggregate  of 
points  could  not  be  so  arranged  that  any  two  of  them  should  be 
relatively  situated  to  one  another  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  so 
tliat  any  two  pomts  might  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  which 
should  always  bear  the  same  definite  relation  tu  tliem.  And  the 
ae  difficulty  occurs  in  regard  to  the  other  two  postulates.     But 

erhaps  the  most  conclusive  way  of  shewing  that  this  postulate 
k  really  assumed  by  Euclid  is  to  adduce  the  proposition  he  proves, 
that  every  finite  straight  Hne  may  be  bisected.  Now  this  could 
not  be  the  case  if  it  consisted  of  an  odd  number  of  separate 
points.  As  the  fi^rst  of  the  postulates  of  the  science  of  space* 
we  must  reckon  this  postulate  of  Contfainity ;  according  to 


*  Pby*.  AujiC.  V.  3|  p.  22 7j  ed.  Bokkdr.     T^  84  <rvvtx<r  ^<rTt  ^iy  iwtp  ix^fuv6tf  ti,  h4ym 
fiJftt  ffvt^rx^'   traif  tbwt^  yimrrrcu  koI   if  rh   iKortpou   vlpai    of*    Kirrotnaif    xel    Siffirtp 

A  Uttlo  further  on  he  makes  tho  important  remark  that  on  tho  hypctbefiiH  of  con- 
Liintiitj  tt  lino  La  not  made  up  of  pointe  in  tho  same  way  that  a  whole  is  mji4p  np  of  p^rta. 
ITL  1,  p.  2'M,  'K^6ifafTO¥  /|  iiuup4Tmif  t Trai  rt  cutftx^'t  ^<"'  TP'VV'^i'  ^^^  rrrf^i^f 
~  \^it  ypaft^i^  fikw  ffvv*x***  h  <"'<7M^  *i  iBtalftrrop. 

See  D«  Morgun,  in  SmitVs  Diet,  of  Biography  and  Mythology  Art  EucHdi  and  b 
» FJHgtiHih  Cyclop»di%  Art.  Axfom. 
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which  two  adjacent  portions  of  space,  or  of  a  surface,  or  of  a 
Une,  have  the  same  boundary,  viz. — a  surface,  a  line,  or  a  point ; 
and  between  every  two  points  on  a  line  there  is  an  infinite  number 
of  intermediate  points. 

The  next  postulate  is  that  of  Elementary  Flatness,  You  know 
that  if  you  get  hold  of  a  small  piece  of  a  very  large  circle,  it 
seems  to  you  nearly  straight.  So,  if  you  were  to  take  any  curved 
line,  and  magnify  it  very  much,  confining  your  attention  to  a. 
small  piece  of  it,  that  piece  would  seem  straighter  to  you  than 
the  cui-ve  did  before  it  was  magnified.  At  least,  you  can  easily 
conceive  a  curve  possessing  this  property,  that  the  more  you  mag^ 
nify  it,  the  stmighter  it  gets.  Such  a  curve  would  possess  the 
property  of  elementary  flatness.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  per- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  surfece  of  a  very  large  sphere,  such  as  the 
earth,  it  appears  to  you  to  be  flat.  If,  then,  you  take  a  sphere  o^ 
say  a  foot  diameter,  and  magnify  it  more  and  more,  you  will  find 
that  the  more  you  magnify  it  the  flatter  it  gets.  And  you  may 
easily  suppose  that  this  process  would  go  on  indefinitely ;  that 
the  curvature  would  become  less  and  less  the  more  the  surfiuse 
was  magnified.  Any  curved  surface  which  is  such  that  the  more 
you  magnify  it  the  flatter  it  gets,  is  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  elementaiy  flatness.  But  if  every  succeeding  power  of  our 
imaginary  microscope  disclosed  new  wrinkles  and  inequalities 
without  end,  then  we  should  say  that  the  sur&ce  did  not  possess 
the  property  of  elementary  flatness. 

But  how  am  I  to  explain  how  soHd  space  can  have  this  property 
of  elementaiy  flatness  ?  Shall  I  leave  it  as  a  mere  analogy,  and 
say  that  it  is  the  same  kind  of  property  as  this  of  the  curve  and 
surface,  only  in  three  dimensions  instead  of  one  or  two  ?  I  think 
I  can  get  a  little  nearer  to  it  than  that ;  at  all  events  I  will  try. 

If  we  start  to  go  out  from  a  point  on  a  surface,  there  is  a  certain 
choice  of  directions  in  which  we  may  go.  These  directions  make 
certain  angles  with  one  another.  We  may  suppose  a  certain 
direction  to  start  with,  and  then  gradually  alter  that  by  turning  it 
round  the  point:  we  find  thus  a  single  series  of  directions  in 
which  we  may  start  from  the  point.  According  to  our  first  postu- 
late, it  is  a  continuous  series  of  directions.  Now  when  I  speak  of 
a  direction  of  starting  from  the  point,  I  mean  a  direction  of 
startin  g ;  I'say  nothing  about  the  subsequent  path.  Two  different 
paths  may  have  the  same  direction  at  starting ;  in  this  case  they 
will  touch  at  the  point ;  and  there  is  an  obvious  difierence  between 
two  paths  which  touch  and  two  paths  which  meet  and  form  an 
angle.  Here,  then,  is  an  aggregate  of  directions,  and  they  can  be 
changed  iiito  one  another.  Moreover,  the  changes  by  which  they 
pass  into  one  another  have  magnitude,  they  constitute  distance- 
relations  ;  and  the  amount  of  change  necessary  to  turn  one  of 
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tbem  iato  another  is  called  the  angle  between  them.     It  is  involved 

in  tills  postulate  that  we  are  conBidering,  that  angles  can  be  com- 

sired  in  rei^pect  of  magmtude.     But  this  is  not  alL    If  we  go 

jn  changing  a  direction  of  start,  it  mil,  after  a  certain  amount  of 

[iniing,  come  round  into  itself  agaiUj  and  be  the  same  direction, 

)ii  every  sur&ce  which  has  the  property  of  elementary  flatness, 

ie  amount  of  turning  necessary  to  take  a  direction  all  round  into 

its  first  position  is  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  surface.     I  will 

dow  show  you  a  surface  which  at  one  point  of  it  has  not  this 

property\     I  take  this  circle  of  paper  from  which  a  sector  haa  been 

Jcut  out,  and  bend  it  round  bo  as  to  join  the  edges ;  in  this  way 

1  form  a  surface  which  is  called  a  cone.     Now  on  all  points  of  tliis 

surface  but  one,  the  law  of  elcmentarj^  flatness  holds  good.     At 

the  vertex  of  the  cone,  however,  not^iHithstanding  that  there  is  an 

aggregate  of  thrections  in  which  you  may  start,  such  that  by  con- 

r'tinuouBly  changing  one  of  them  you  may  get  it  round  into  its 

original  position,  y*.'t  the  whole  amount  of  change  necessary  to 

eflfect  this  is  not  the  same  at  the  vei'tex  as  it  is  at  any  other  point 

of  the  surface*     And  this  you  can  see  at  once  when  I  uiiroll  it ; 

for  only  part  of  the  directions  in  the  plane  have  been  included  in 

the  cone*     At  this  pt)int  of  the  cone,  then,  it  does  not  possess  the 

property  of  elementary  flatness;  and  no  amount  of  magnifvang 

would  ever  make  a  cone  seem  flat  at  its  vertex.  ^ 

To  apply  this  to  solid  space,  we  must  notice  that  here  also 
there  is  a  choice  of  directions  in  wliich  you  may  go  out  from  any 
point ;  but  it  is  a  much  greater  choice  than  a  surface  gives  you. 
Whereas  in  a  surface  the  aggregate  of  directions  is  only  of  one 
dimension,  in  sohd  space  it  is  of  two  dimensions.  But  here  also 
there  are  distance-relatious,  and  the  aggregate  of  directions  may 
be  divided  into  paits  which  have  quantity.  For  example,  the 
directions  which  start  from  the  vertex  of  this  cone  are  di\ided 
into  those  which  go  inside  the  cone,  and  those  which  go  outside 
,  the  cone.  The  part  of  the  aggregate  which  is  inside  the  cone  is 
led  a  solid  angle.  Now  in  those  spaces  of  three  dimensions 
have  the  property  of  elementary  flatness,  the  whole  amount 
^6f  solid  angle  round  one  point  is  equal  to  the  whole  amoimt 
round  another  point.  Although  the  space  need  not  be  exactly 
similar  to  itself  m  all  parts,  yet  the  aggregate  of  directions  round 
one  point  is  exactly  similar  to  the  aggregate  of  directions  roimd 
another  pointy  if  the  space  lias  the  property  of  elementary 
flatness. 

How  does  Euclid  aseimio  this  postulate  of  Elementary  Flat^ 

nessT     In  his  fourth  postulate  he  has  expressed  it  so  simply  and 

dearly,  that  you  will  wonder  how  anybody  could  make  all  this 

fuss.     He  says,  **  All  right  angles  are  equal/* 

y^hy  could  I  not  have  adopted  this  at  once,  and  saved  a  great 

VOL,  XXV,  2  c 
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deal  of  trouble  ?  Because  it  assumes  the  knowledge  of  a  Bui&ce 
possossiiig  the  property  of  elementary  flatness  in  all  its  points. 
Unless  such  a  surface  is  first  made  out  to  exist,  and  the  definition 
of  a  right  angle  is  restricted  to  lines  drawn  upon  it — ^for  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  word  straight  in  that  definition — the  postulate 
in  EucUd's  form  is  obviously  not  true.  I  can  make  two  lines 
cross  at  the  vertex  of  a  cone  so  that  the  four  adjacent  an^es 
slwill  be  equal,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  equal  to  a  right  angle. 

I  pass  on  to  the  third  postulate  of  the  science  of  space — ^the 
postulate  of  Superposition.  According  to  this  postulate  a  body 
can  be  moved  about  in  space  without  altering  its  size  or  shape. 
This  seems  obvious  enough,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  examine- a 
little  closely  into  the  meaning  of  it.  We  must  define  what  we 
mean  by  size  and  by  shape.  Now,  when  we  say  that  a  body  can 
bo  moved  about  ^vithout  altering  its  size,  we  mean  that  it  can  be 
so  moved  as  to  keep  unaltered  the  length  of  all  the  lines  in  it. 
Tliis  postulate  therefore  involves  tliat  lines  can  be  compared  in 
respect  of  magnitude,  or  that  they  have  a  length  independent  of 
position  ;  precisely  as  the  former  one  involved  the  comparison  of 
angular  magnitudes.  And  when  we  say  that  a  body  can  be 
moved  about  without  altering  its  shape,  we  mean  that  it  can  be 
so  moved  as  to  keep  imaltered  all  the  angles  in  it.  Now  it  is  not 
necesifctry  to  make  mention  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  although 
that  is  the  easiest  way  of  expressing  and  of  conceiving  this 
postulate ;  but  we  may,  if  we  like,  express  it  entirely  in  terms 
which  belong  to  space,  and  that  we  should  do  in  this  way.  Sup- 
pose a  figure  to  have  befcn  constructed  in  some  portion  of  space ; 
say  that  a  triangle  has  been  drawn  whose  sides  are  the  shortest 
distances  between  its  angular  points.  Then  if  in  any  other  portion 
of  space  two  points  are  taken  whose  shortest  distance  is  equal  to 
a  side  of  the  triangle,  and  at  one  of  them  an  angle  is  made  equal 
to  one  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  that  side,  and  a  Une  of  shortest 
distance  drawn  equal  to  the  coiTCsponding  side  of  the  original 
triangle,  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  Hhis  to  the  other  of 
the  two  points  will  be  equal  to  the  third  side  of  the  original, 
triangle,  and  the  two  will  be  equal  in  all  respects ;  or  generally,  if 
a  figure  has  been  constructed  anywhere,  another  figure,  with  all 
its  lines  and  all  its  angles  equal  to  the  corresponding  fines  and 
angles  of  the  fii*st,  can  be  constructed  anywhere  else.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  principle  of  superposition 
employed  by  EucUd  to  prove  the  proposition  that  I  harve 
just  mentioned.  And  we  may  state  it  again  in  this  short  fomar— 
All  pai-ts  of  space  are  exactly  ahke. 

But  this  postulate  carries  with  it  a  most  important  consequenoe. 
It  enables  us  to  make  a  pair  of  most  fundamental  definitions — 
those  of  the  plane  and  of  the  straight  Une.     In  order  to  estplain 
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.  liaw  the^e  come  cmtof  it  when  it  m  giunttid,  aad  how  they  cannot 

je  made  when  it  is  not  granted,  I  nitiet  here  say  some  thing  more 

iWiut  the  nature  of  the  postulate  itself,  which  might  otherwiBe 

^ve  been  left  until  we  come  to  criticize  it. 

We  liave  stated  the  poetidate  as  referring  to  Bolid  space.     But 

it  similar  property  may  exist  in  eiirfaces.     Here,  for  instance*  is 

.4>art  uf  the  laiirface  of  a  sphere.     Now,  if  I  iliuw  any  figure  Hike 

ipou  tluH,  I  can  suppose  it  to  be  moved  about  in  any  way  upon 

^  re«  without  alteration  of  its  size  or  shape.     If  a  figure  has 

i     lawn  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  a  figure  equal 

*<>  it  in  all  reepects  may  bo  drawn  on  any  other  part  of  the 
fice.  Nf»w  I  Bay  that  this  property  belongs  to  the  surface 
bIC  is  i^  paii  of  its  own  internal  economy,  and  does  not  depend 
L-ilny  way  upon  its  relation  to  space  of  three  dimensions.  Fur  I 
an  pull  it  about  and  bend  it  in  all  manner  of  ways,  so  as  alto- 
&th<:r  to  alter  its  relation  to  sohd  space ;  and  yet,  if  I  do  not 
retch  it,  or  tear  it,  1  make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  length  of 
a^^ny  lines  upon  it,  or  in  the  size  of  any  angles  upon  it.*  I  do  not  in 
a  my  way  alter  the  figures  drawn  upon  it,  or  the  possibility  of  drawing 
:ilgiiresupon  it,^o/a^'  as  tfielr  relcitiom  with  the  surface  itself  are  coitcentedL 
l^bis  property  of  the  surface,  then,  could  be  ascertained  by  people 
vho  Uved  entirely  in  it,  and  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  a  third 
<limcnmon.  As  a  point-aggre|!;ate  of  two  dimensions,  it  has  iii 
itself  pniperties  detenniniug  the  distance-relations  of  the  points 
"*ipon  it^  wldcli  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  existence  of  any 
jMrJnU  whicli  are  not  upon  it. 

Now  hero  is  a  surface  which   has   not  that    property.       You 

observe  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  shape  all  over,  and  that  some 

;yarte  of  it  are  more  curved  than  other  parts.      K  you  drew  & 

ignre  upon  this  suiface,  and  then  tried  to  move  it  about,  you 

rould  find  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  altering  tlio 

mm  ruid  slmpe  of  the  figure.      Some   parts  of  it   would  have 

L'to  expand,  some  t^)  contract,  the  lerjgths  nf  the  hoes  could  not  all 

be  kept  the  same,  tbt'  angles  woidd  not  hit  it  off  together.     And 

this  property  of  tlie  surface — ^that  its  parts  are  different  from  ono 

r  Allot  h«T — is  a  property  <»f  the  surface  itself,  a  part  of  its  internal 

I  economy,  absolutely  independent  of  any  relatious  it  may  havo 

with  space  outside  of  it.    For,  as  with  the  other  one,  I  can  pull  it 

k«l»out  in  sorts  of  ways,  and,  bo  long  as  t  do  not  stretch  it  or  tear 

it,  1  noake  no  alteration  in  the  length  tif  linos  drawn  upon  it  or  in 

the  sitse  of  the  angles. 


•  TMi  Q^re  was  mA^e  of  liaeo,  sUrchad  upon  a  «i>hericftl  rarfAoc,  ftai  taken  off 
rvben  dry.     Thnt  mentionod  in  tbo  next  pom^frapb  woa  similarly  strotchol  itpon  tho 
^IfreffulAr  -nirffloo  of  the  hoiMl  of  a  buet      For  darability  these  xnod^U  sbooli!  b?*  nmdo 
m  tbick-tteincu  of  Uooa  at&rcbed  toecther  in  BUrb   a  way  tbat  tbe   fibron  of  900 
ribct  ADglnn  b<«two«n  tb«  Hbr^^  of  uie  otfaor,  atid  the  cdg«  ahould  b?  bound  by  a 
"*  »  of  p*per.     Tb«y  will  tbo.n  rotain  Iheir  oorviknirj  unaltered  for  a  long  tiovot. 
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Here,  then,  is  an  intrinsic  difference  between  these  two 
surfaces,  as  surfaces.  They  are  both  point-aggregates  of  two 
dimensions;  but  the  points  in  them  have  certain  relations  of 
distance  (distance  measured  always  on  the  surface),  and  these 
relations  of  cUstance  are  not  the  same  in  one  case  as  they  are 
in  the  other. 

Now  these  people,  U\^ug  in  the  surface,  and  having  no  idea  of  a 
third  dimension,  might,  without  suspecting  that  third  dimeusioii 
at  all,  make  a  very  accurate  determination  of  the  nature  of  their 
hem  in  quo.  If  the  people  who  lived  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  were 
to  measure  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  they  woidd  find  them  exceed 
two  right  angles  by  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  This  excess  of  the  angles  above  two  right  angles,  being 
divided  by  the  area  of  the  triangle,  would  bo  found  to  give 
exactly  the  same  quotient  at  all  paiis  of  the  sphere.  That 
quotient  is  called  the  curvature  of  the  surface ;  and  we  say  that 
a  sphere  is  a  surface  of  uniform  curvature.  But  if  the  people 
living  on  this  irregular  surface  were  to  do  the  same  thing,  they 
would  not  find  quite  the  same  result.  The  sum  of  the  angles 
would,  indeed,  differ  from  two  right  angles,  but  sometimes  in 
excess,  and  sometimes  in  defect,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
surface  where  they  were.  And  though  for  small  triangles  in  any 
one  neighbourhood  the  excess  or  defect  would  be  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  the  triangle,  yet  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  this  excess  or  defect  by  the  area  of  the  triangle 
would  vary  from  one  part  of  the  surface  to  another.  In  other 
words,  the  cun^ature  of  this  surface  varies  from  point  to  point ;  it 
is  sometimes  positive,  sometimes  negative,  sometimes  nothing 
at  all. 

But  now  comes  the  important  difference.  TATien  I  speak  of  a 
triangle,  what  do  I  suppose  the  sides  of  that  triangle  to  be? 

If  I  take  two  points  near  enough  trrgether  upon  a  surface,  and 
stretch  a  string  between  them,  that  string  will  take  up  a  certain 
definite  position  upon  the  surface,  marking  the  line  of  shortest 
distance  from  one  point  to  the  other.  Such  a  line  is  called  a 
geodesic  line*  It  is  a  line  determined  by  the  intiinsic  properties 
of  the  surface,  and  not  by  its  relations  \^^th  external  space.  The  _ 
line  would  still  be  the  shortest  hue,  however  the  surface  were  I 
pulled  about  "ndthout  stretching  or  tearing.  A  geodesic  line  may 
be  produced^  when  a  piece  of  it  is  given  ;  for  we  may  take  one  of 
the  points,  and,  keeping  the  string  stretched,  make  it  go  round  in 
a  sort  of  circle  until  the  other  end  has  turned  through  two  right 
angles.  The  new  position  will  then  be  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  geodesic  line. 

In  speaking  of  a  triangle,  then,  I  meant  a  triangle  whoso  sides 
are  geodesic  lines.     But  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  surface — or, 
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generally,  of  a  gmface  of  conBtant  curvature— these  geo- 
dc  lines  have  another  aud  mo6t  important  property*    They  are 

1  sitmght,  60  far  as  the  Burface  is  conceniecL  On  thie  stirface  a 
figure  may  he  moved  about  without  altering  its  size  or  shape.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  draw  a  line  which  shall  be  of  the  same 
shape  all  along  and  on  both  sides.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  take  a 
piece  of  the  surface  on  one  side  of  such  a  line,  you  may  shde  it  all 
along  the  hne,  and  it  will  iit;  and  you  may  turn  it  round  and 
apply  it  to  the  other  side,  and  it  will  fit  there  also.  This  is 
Leibnitz's  definition  of  a  stmight  line,  and,  you  see,  it  has  no 
meaning  except  in  the  case  of  a  surface  of  constant  curvature,  a 
fiurface  all  parts  of  which  are  alike. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  corresponding  things  in  solid  space. 
In  this  also  we  may  liave  geodesic  hues ;  namely,  lines  produced 
by  sti'etching  a  string  between  two  points.  But  we  may  also 
have  geodesic  surfaces ;  and  they  are  produced  in  tliia  nianner. 
Suppose  we  have  a  point  on  a  surface,  and  this  surface 
poBsessea  the  propeily  of  elementary  flatness.  Then  among 
all  the  directions  of  starting  from  the  point,  there  are 
some  which  start  in  (he  sur/aee,  and  do  not  make  an  angle  mth  it. 
Let  all  these  be  prolonged  into  geodesies ;  then  we  may  imagine 
one  of  these  geodesies  to  travel  round  and  coincide  with  all  the 
others  in  turn.  In  so  doing  it  will  trace  out  a  surface  which 
is  called  geodesic  surface.  Now  in  a  particular  case  where  a 
space  of  three  dimensions  has  the  property  of  superposition,  or 
is  all  over  alike,  these  geodeaic  surfaces  are  planer.  That  is  to 
aay,  since  the  space  is  all  over  ahke,  these  surfaces  are  also  of  the 
aame  **hape  all  over  and  on  l>oth  sides ;  wliich  is  Leibnitz's  defini- 
tion of  a  plane.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  space  on  one  side  of 
«ucli  a  plane,  partly  bounded  by  the  plane,  you  may  shde  it  all 
over  the  plane,  and  it  will  fit ;  and  you  may  turn  it  round  and 
apply  it  to  the  other  side,  and  it  will  fit  there  also.  Now,  it  is 
clear  that  this  defijution  will  liave  no  meaning  imlcss  the  third 
postulate  bo  granted.  So  we  may  say  when  the  postulate  of 
iSuperpositiun  is  tine,  then  there  are  planes  and  straight  fines;  and* 
they  are  defined  as  being  of  the  same  shape  throughout  and  on 
both  feides. 

It  is  found  that  the  whole  geometry  of  a  space  of  thi*ee  dimen- 
aons  18  known  when  we  know  the  curvature  of  three  geodesic 

.forfaces  at  evoiy  point.  The  third  postulate  requires  that  the 
curvature  of  all  geodesic  surfaces  should  be  everywhere  equal  to 
the  eaine  quantity. 

I  pass  to  the  fourth  postulate,  which  I  call  the  postulate  of 
Similarity.  Accorthng  to  this  postulate,  any  figure  may  lie  magni- 
fied or  diminished  in  any  degree  without  altering  its  shape.  If 
any  figure  has  been  constructed  in  one  part  of  space,  it  may  b© 
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reconstnictcd  to  any  Bcale  whatever  in  any  other  part  of  space, 
so  that  no  one  of  the  angles  shall  be  altered,  though  all  the 
lengths  of  lines  will  of  course  be  altered.  This  seems  to  be  a 
sufficiently  obvious  induction  from  experience ;  for  we  have  all 
frequently  seen  different  sizes  of  the  same  shape  ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  embodying  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  EucHd's  postulates 
in  a  single  principle,  wliich  bears  a  great  resemblance  in  form  to 
that  of  Superposition,  and  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  it  involves  the  tv^o  postulates  of  Euclid : 
**  Two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,"  and  "  Lines  in  one 
plane  wliich  never  meet  make  equal  angles  with  every  other  line." 

This  fourth  postulate  is  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the 
constant  cuivaturo  of  the  geodesic  surfaces  is  zero ;  or  the  third 
and  fourth  may  be  put  together,  and  we  shall  then  say  that  the 
three  curvatures  of  space  are  all  of  them  zero  at  every  point. 

The  supposition  made  by  Lobdtchewsky  was,  that  the  three 
first  postulates  were  tnie,  but  not  the  fourth.  Of  the  two  Eu- 
clidian postulates  included  in  this,  he  admitted  one,  viz.,  that  two 
straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  or  that  two  lines  which  once 
diverge  go  on  diverging  for  ever.  But  he  left  out  the  postulate 
about  parallels,  which  may  be  stated  in  this  form.  If  through  a 
point  outside  of  a  straight  Hue  there  be  drawn  another,  indefir 
nitely  produced  both  ways;  and  if  we  turn  this  second  one 
roimd  so  as  to  make  the  point  of  intersection  travel  along 
the  fii-st  line,  then  at  the  very  instant  that  this  point 
of  intersection  disappears  at  one  end  it  -wall  reappear  at  the  other, 
and  there  is  only  one  position  in  which  the  lines  do  not  intersect. 
Lobatchewsky  supposed,  instead,  that  there  was  a  finite  angle 
through  wliich  the  second  Une  must  be  turned  after  the  point  of 
intersection  had  disappeared  at  one*  end,  before  it  reappeared  at 
the  other.  For  all  positions  of  the  second  line  -within  this  angle 
there  is  then  no  intersection.  In  the  two  limiting  positions,  when 
the  hues  have  just  done  meeting  at  one  end,  and  when  they  are 
just  going  to  meet  at  the  other,  they  are  called  parallel ;  so  that 
two  lines  can  be  drawn  through  a  fixed  point  parallel  to  a  given 
straight  line.  The  angle  between  these  two  depends  in  a  certain 
way  upon  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  line.  The  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  less  than  two  right  angles  by  a  quantity 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  triangle.  The  whole  of  this 
geometry  is  worked  out  in  the  style  of  EucKd,  and  the  .most 
interesting  conclusions  are  anived  at ;  particularly  in  the  theory 
of  solid  space,  in  which  a  surface  turns  up  which  is  not  plane 
relatively  to  that  space,  but  which,  for  purposes  of  drawing  figures 
upon  it,  is  identical  Avith  the  Euclidian  plane. 

It  was  Riemann,  however,  who  first  accomplished  the  task  of 
analyzing  all  the  assumptions  of  geometry,  and  shewing  which 
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H^>f  theiFi  won'  indopondont.  Tliis  verv  cli8eiituMj2;luig  ami  fiipara- 
B  ^ion  of  tliem  \b  siitticient  to  deprivo  tliom  for  the  ge<»met<.^r  of 
H  -fil^^ir  exactness  and  necessity ;  for  the  process  by  wliich  it  is 
H  «??ffectcd  consists  in  8he\\nng  the  possibility  of  conceiving  theeo 
■  ^^"^ppositions  one  by  one  to  be  untrue  ;  whereby  it  is  clearly  made 
o^t  how  much  ia  Bupposed.  But  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  8tat^ 
H     fionimlly  the  ease  for  and  against  them. 

V  When  it  is  rnaiMtained,  tlien,  that  we  Itiiow  these  postidates 

t:c>  be  universally  true,  in  virtue  of  certain  doliveninces  of  our 

ocjiieciousnesfi,   it    is  implied  that  these  deliverances  could  not 

eaczaf,  except  upon  the  supposition  that   the  postulates  are  tnie. 

If  it  can  be  shown,  then,  from  experience  that  our  eonsciousness 

i-^'ould  tell  us  exactly  the  same  things  if  the  postulates  are  not 

tjisL^^^  the  ground  of  their  validity  will  be  taken  away.     Bnt  thin 

is   a,    very  easy  thing  to  ^how. 

T'hat  same  faculty  which  tells  you  that  space-  is  rontinnous, 

tc^ll^you  that  this  water  is  continuous,  and  that  the  motion  per* 

C€*i-^--ed  in  a  wlieel  vi'  life  is  continuous.     Now  we  happen  to  know 

***^«i-"fc  if  we  could  magnify  this  w^ater  as  much  again  as  tln^  best 

i^^^^ic^TOBCopes   can   magnify   it,  we   should  perceive    its   granular 

«t^-i-Ka.ctiire*     And  what  liapxiens  in  a  wheel  of  life  is  discovered  by 

^'^^^X->pi'^g  *h^^  machine.     Even  apart,  then,  from   our  knowledge 

^^"^   tic  way  nen'es  act  in  carrying  messages,  it  appears  tlmt  we 

^^^'"^►^c  no  means  of  knomng  anything  more  about  an  aggregate 

.  ^^^^^»i  that  it  is  too  fine-grained  for  us  to  perceive  its  discontinuity, 

^^    i't:-  has  any- 

-^5or  can  we,  in  general,  receive  a  conception  as  positive  know* 

^*^i^,  which  is  itself  foinided  merely  upon  inaction.      For  the 

*^^^^fc^eeption  of  a  eontinwjus  thing  is  of  that  wliieh  looks  just  the 

*^^^^ttie  however  much   you  magnify  it.     We  may  conceive   the 

*^>^^ griifyiug  to   go  on   to  a  certain   extent  A^qthont  change,  and 

^Ix^^xj^as  it  were,  leave  it  going  on,  without  taking  the  tnuilile  to 

^<^Tibt  about  the  ehangea  that  may  ensue. 

Xu  regard  to  the  second  postulate,  we  have  merely  to  point  to 
*»^^  example  of  pohshedsnrtkeee.     The  emuotheet  surface  that  can 
"^^    made  is  the  one  most  completely  covered  with  the  minutest 
'^"t:^  and  furrows.     Yet  geometrical  constnxctions  can  be  made 
^"^tih  extreme  accuracy  upon  such  a  surface,  on  the  supposition 
«^^«^t  it  is  an  exact  plane,     H  therefore,  the  shaip  points,  edges,  and 
""^^^ows  of  space  are  only  small  enough,  tlKTc  will  be  nothing  to 
l^^itider  our  conviction  of  its  elemcntuiy  flatness.     It  has  even  been 
*^xnarked  by  Riemann  that  we  must  not  shrink  from  tliis  suppo- 
^'t:ioa  if  it  is  found  useful  in  explaining  physical  phenomena. 

The  first  two  postulates  may  therefore  be  doubtLcl  on  the  side 
of  the  very  small.  We  may  put  the  third  and  fourth  together,  and 
<l<3iiht  them  on  the  side  of  the  verj^  great.     For  if  the  property  of 
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elemenUiy  flatness  exist  on  the  average,  the  cle\*iations  from  it 
beings  as  we  have  supposed,  too  small  to  be  perceived,  then,  what- 
ever were  the  tnie  nature  of  space,  we  should  have  exactly  the 
conceptions  of  it  which  we  now  have»  if  only  the  regions  we  can 
get  at  were  small  in  compaiison  vai\x  the  areas  of  curvature*  If 
we  suppose  the  cur\^ature  to  vary  iu  an  irregular  manner,  the 
effect  of  it  might  be  ver^'  considerable  in  a  triangle  fonned  by  the 
nearest  fixed  stars ;  but  if  we  suppose  it  approximately  uniform 
to  the  limit  of  telescopic  reach,  it  will  be  restricted  to  very  much 
narrower  Kmits.  I  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  conclude  by 
describing  to  yoti  as  well  as  I  can  what  is  the  nature  of  things  ou 
the  supposition  that  the  curvature  of  all  space  is  nearly  unifonn 
and  positive. 

In  this  case  the  universe,  as  kuown,  is  again  a  valid  conception ; 
for  the  extent  of  space  is  a  finite  number  of  cubic  miles.*  And 
this  comes  about  in  a  curious  way.  If  jo\x  were  to  start  in  any 
direction  whatever,  and  move  in  that  direction  in  a  perfect 
straight  line  according  to  the  definition  of  Leibnitz ;  after 
travelling  a  most  prodigious  distance,  to  which  the  parallactic 
unit — 200,000  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit—would  bo 
only  a  few  steps,  you  would  arrive  at^— this  place.  Only,  if  you 
had  started  upwards,  you  would  appear  frt>m  below.  Now,  one  of 
two  things  would  be  true.  Either,  when  you  had  got  half  way 
on  your  journey,  you  came  to  a  place  that  is  opposite  to  this, 
and  which  you  must  have  gone  through,  whatever  direction  you 
started  in ;  or  else  all  paths  you  could  have  taken  diverge  entirely 
from  each  other  till  they  meet  again  at  this  place.  In  the  fonner 
case,  every  two  straight  lines  in  a  plane  meet  in  two  points,  in  the 
latter  they  meet  only  in  one.  Upon  tliis  supposition  of  a  positive 
curvature,  the  whole  of  geometry  is  far  more  complete  and 
interesting;  the  principle  of  duality,  instead  of  half  breaking 
down  over  metric  relations,  applies  to  ail  propositions  ^\nthout  ex- 
ception. In  fact,  I  do  not  mind  confessijig  that  I  personally  have 
often  found  relief  from  the  drear)"  infinities  of  homaloidal  space 
in  the  consoling  hope  that,  after  all,  this  other  may  bo  the  true 
state  of  things, 

*  Tho  asfiumpliona  liaro  miido  about  the  Zuxammenhanfj  of  apnea  aro  tbo  BUnplttBi  ooeff, 
but  even  the  finito  extoot  dooa  uot  follow  ueceRaarilj  from  uniform  poaitiyts  curvature ; 
A  9  Riem&iLii  seems  t^i  have  auppodciL 
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THE  author  of  "  Thomdale**  should  not  be  forgotten,  A  more 
thoughtful,  gi'aceful,  and  well-info rmed  writer  has  not 
adorned  our  recent  literature.  Comparatively  with  some  names 
occupying  intellectual  prominence,  William  Smith  is  peerless  in 
the  quality  both  of  his  thought  and  style,  and  it  is  stmnge  there- 
fore tlmt  he  is  not  better  known,  and  his  writings  more  widely 
appreciated,  Tliis  is  the  more  strange  that,  as  a  writer,  he  is 
esBentially  modern^  closely  allied  to  all  that  is  best  in  the  present 
tendency  of  scientific  culture,  and  inspired  by  its  highest  spirit  of 
progreRsive  liopefuhieHs.  The  author  of  *'  Thoradale,"  of  **  Graven- 
hurst^'*  and  of  the  later  Essays  on  "Knowing  and  Feeling:  a 
Contribution  to  Psychology,*'  is  not  merely  a  thinker  of  rare 
subtlety  and  richness  of  pliilosophical  insight,  but  he  is  a  thinker 
steeped  in  all  the  new  scientific  ideas,  and  capable  of  handling 
them  with  the  easy,  expansive  grasp  of  a  master.  But  then,  as 
he  himself  said*  he  led  **  an  obscure  life  under  au  obscure  name/'  * 
Smith's  nature  was  a  deeply  modest  and  retiring  one.  He  shrunk 
from  publicity  of  all  kinds.  He  belonged  to  no  clique,  or  school, 
or  propaganda.  His  life  was  a  life  of  thought  for  its  own  sake. 
The  speculative  child  of  his  own  age,  he  caught  at  all  its  hues 
of  opinion,  and  faithfidly  reflected  their  "conflict"  in  his  own 
mental  activity;  but  tliis  he  did  as  a  solitary  thinker,  with  nu 

♦  "  Gravonburst,*'  p*  272. 
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aim  but  to  find  the  truth,  or  some  opening  towards  the  tratli, 
for  himself  or  others.  He  had  no  mission,  no  clear  message  to 
proclaim,  no  very  definite  doctrine  of  wliich  he  was  confidently 
proud.  He  was  all  his  days  searching  along  lines  of  speculation, 
which  he  held  firmly,  and  brought  into  clearer  meaning ;  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  out  a  system,  and  even  his  most 
confident  conclusions  are  suggestive  rather  than  dogmatic.  He 
always  steps  with  the  modesty  of  an  inquirer,  and  there  is  the 
whisper  of  expectancy  in  his  fullest  utterances.  If  he  is  imbued 
with  the  modem  spirit,  he  has  yet  nothing  of  its  aggressiveness. 
His  is  rather  the  chivalry  of  an  older  order  of  thought,  which  is 
deferential  to  all,  and  puts  ite  own  claims  gladly  behind  others. 

Yet  there  is  too  much  real  life  of  thought  in  "  Thomdale  "  and 
other  writings,  to  allow  them  to  be  forgotten.  ThjD  singular 
purity  and  beauty  of  the  authors  style;  the  pensive  if  often 
baffled  eagerness  of  his  imaginative  insight;  his  clear  love  of 
truth,  and  the  rich  light  of  higher  feehng  and  devout  enthusiasm, 
which  never  fails  liim,  even  when  sounding  the  most  perilous 
depths,  must  always  make  him  a  favourite  with  students  of  that 
"  divine  philosophy  "  which  is 

'  Not  harsh  and  crabbad,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute.** 

Lacking  in  mass  and  consistency  of  thought,  he  may  neyer 
occupy  the  foreground,  but  he  is  almost  certain  to  hold  a  liigber 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Philosophy  than  he  yet  enjoys.  Without 
any  formal  design  of  forwarding  such  a  result,  but  rather  merely 
to  express  my  own  pleasure  in  his  books,  and  to  criticize  their 
main  Unes  of  thought,  I  propose  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a 
brief  study.  I  am  encouraged  especially  to  do  this  in  connection 
with  a  memoir  written  by  his  widow,  and  recently  printed  "for 
private  circulation."  The  Essays  on  "Knowing  and  Feeling *• — 
the  last  and  not  the  least  interesting  of  his  philosophical  labours — 
appear  as  a  prefix  to  this  volume.* 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  memoir  appears  forbid  anything 
hke  criticism,  but  I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings 
as  well  as  the  feelings  of  all  who  have  read  it,  if  I  did  not,  in  a 
single  word,  advert  to  the  charm  and  grace  of  its  execution  and 
the  felicity  of  affectionate  yet  reticent  feeling  which  breathes 
throughout  its  pages. 

William  Henry  Smith  was  born  at  North  End,  Hammersmith, 
in  the  first  month  of  1808,  in  circumstances  of  apparent  affluence. 
His  father  had  early  made  a  fortune  "sufficient  for  his  wants,"  and 
retired  from  business.   He  is  described  as  a  man  of  "strong  natural 

*  The  Essays  are  four  in  all,  arid  three  of  them,  just  before  the  author's  death,  had 
appeared  in  this  Review. 
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intelligeTiccN"  ** peculiarly  fond  of  quiet  and  of  bookR,  gentle  yei 
law-giving,  tlie  recognized  liead  of  his  home/*  His  mot!n.*r  was  of 
German  extraction,  with  an  hdierited  vein  of  mystieianu  derived 
Dm  a  father  devoted  to  the  study  of  Jacob  Boehme,  '*a  woman  of 
quiet  piiinitive  tj'po,  full  of  ideal  piety,  wrapped  up  in  the  home 
and  the  family.**  ymith^s  early  home  at  Hammereniitli  was  evi- 
dently a  happy  one.  There  was  a  large  garden  where  he  played 
*'  under  the  scarlet  and  purple  blossoniR  of  the  fuelisias/*  and  at  hand 
wa»  the  London  Road,  along  which  came  at  night  no  fewer  than 
seven  mail  coaches,  "  the  earth  tingling  with  the  musical  tread 
of  the  hoi'ses/*  and  the  dark-red  coaches  gleaming  with  their 
\'ivid  lamps  in  the  distance.  The^se  and  other  things  made  a 
pleasantly  exciting  impression  upon  the  boy's  imaginative  nature,  so 
that  he  recalls  them  in  after  vears  in  minute  detaOs  in  a  notice  of 
Mr.  Knight  8  ReminiBconees.  His  first  sorrow  came  from  his  being 
eent  to  school,  where  he  encountered  many  older  bf)yH,  **whi» 
tippea re d  to  him — and  p robab  1  y  we  re — ^1  j oiste  r ous  and  b rut  1 1 1 .' '  H e 
could  not  "kneel  night  and  morning  beside  his  little  bed  \\ithout 
jeers  and  tamits  and  rough  dissuasives/'  But  he  only  prayed  in 
consequence  '*the  more  resolutely.  The  imflinching  spirit  that 
throughout  Hfe  followed  after  tiiith  at  any  cost  was  even  then 
awake  in  the  lonely  and  sorrowfiil  child."  A  change*  nf  school 
brought  Iiini  relief  from  such  coarse  annoyances,  but  less  efiicienf 
instnu'tion.  He  went  to  Radley  Hall,  near  Abingdon,  now  a  Iligli 
(Tiurch  estabhshment,  but  then  a  ** Dissenting  school;  the  head 
master  a  Dissenter,  who  seemed  to  have  Httle  vocation  for  Ids  office 
beyond  failure  in  some  former  business/'  Here  his  quickness  and 
clevenioss  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  he 
seems  to  have  done  very  nuieh  what  ho  liked.  He  dnrve  about 
in  a  pony  carriage  Math  the  **  amiable  and  popidar  wit  e'*  of  the  head 
master,  and  began  the  stud}'  of  Byron,  whose  gloomy  imaginative^ 
ness  wrought  poweriidly  on  his  youthful  mind.  His  devotional 
feclioga,  which  opposition  had  only  stimulated,  here  grew  com- 
jntnitivfly  cold,  and  *' retired  out  of  sight"  in  the  presence  of  the 
religious  profession  which  pervaded  the  establishment. 

In  1821  he  went  to  Glasgow  College.  He  was  only  f  uirteen, 
but  his  elder  brother,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  was  there, 
and  he  accompanied  him.  Here  he  seems  to  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed himself,  and  remembered  ever  afterwards  his  "introduction  t*» 
8ec*tch  cbllopfl  and  the  ambrosial  sweetness  of  the  first  glass  of 
Edinburgh  ale,'*  A  clever  student  (now  a  bishop)  shanHl  the 
lodgings  of  the  two  brothers.  John  Sterling  was  one  of  their 
Ultimate  asKociates,  anrl  much  eager  conversing  and  debating  went 
on  in  the  happy  student  group.  Now  for  the  first  time  i!i  cont^ict 
with  **8cotch  metaphysics," Smith,  as  he  used  to  say,  **  got  thinking*'^ 
It  wae  one  of  his  supreme  enjoyments  to  hear  Chahners  preach,  and 
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tlie  fervejit  eloquence  of  tho  Scotch  divino^  then  at  thu  height  of 
Ills  v^ratorical  enthnBiasTa  and  reputation,  remained  one  of  his  most 
^•ivid  mcmoriee.  He  had  no  Epiecopal  prejudices  to  surmount  in 
Ins  admiration  of  the  great  Prenbjiierian  preacher.  He  had  been 
iai  the  habit  of  attending  the  Independent  Chapul  at  Hammersmith, 
although  the  familjr  also  attended  the  parieh  church  once  a  day. 
He  wae  then,  and  continued  through  Ufe,  something  of  a  Voluntary, 
and,  **  as  a  matter  of  taste,  preferred  the  simple  Presbyterian  service,*' 
The  "old  theological  foimdations,*'  however,  began  to  be  shaken 
W  early  as  liis  Glasgow  career,  and  his  admiration  of  Chalmers  did 
not  check  Ins  youthful  doubts. 

Unhappily,  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  beginning  of  1823, 
and  symptoms  of  deUcate  health,  intennipted  the  course  of  his 
Uiuvereitj  studies.  He  passed  from  College  to  a  lawyers  office — 
the  office  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  *Hhe  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  who  ■ 
was  by  profession  an  attorney/*  Like  so  many  with  his  tastes*  he 
hated  office  drudgerj%  and  often  said  afterwards  that  the  years  he 
thus  spent  were  "  tho  most  tedious  and  profitless  of  his  existence.** 
The  Byronic  fever  which  had  entered  into  his  veins,  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  intensified  and  reached  its  crisis.  Ilis  natural  pen- 
eiveness  deepened  to  despondency,  and  grew  with  his  uncongenial 
circumstances.    As  he  himself  says  : — 

*^The  ivy  grew  everj^vbere.  It  spread  iinh inhered  nu  my  patli*  it  stole 
unebeeked  upon  my  dwelliug,  it  obsi'umd  the  light  of  day,  and  embowered 

the  secluded  tenant  in*  a  fixed  and  stationary  gloom In  this  nifXKiy 

condition  of  my  souL  every'  trifling  dingimt,  evei-y  casual  vexation,  though 
di^fegarded  of  theniftehes,  could  sunauun  np  a  dismal  train  of  violent  and 
afrticting  meditatiuDs*" — (Meinoir,  p»  14 <j,) 

The  theological  doubts  wliich  had  begmi  in  Glasgow,  added  in 
their  darkening  perplexity  to  his  desponding  humour,  and  he 
appears  to  have  sought  mental  solace  in  a  visit  to  Switzerland* 
Gradually,  as  with  all  healthy  natures,  the  gloom  disappeared  ; 
but  this  period  of  his  life  is  especially  undated^  ^nd  the  steps  by 
which  he  passed  out  of  the  shadow  are  not  clearly  to  be  traced. 
He  has  himself  recorded  that  a  man  is  wiaer  for  having  passed 
through  the  Byronic  phase  ;  for  having  felt  it,  and  lisen  above  it; 
and  that  **  it  is  a  sort  of  moral  conversion  when  a  youthful  mind 
turns  from  a  too  exclusive  admiration  of  Byron's  genius  to  the 
pages  of  Wordsworth.'* 

His  career  as  a  writer  began  apparently  with  his  return  to  a 
healthier  state.  His  first  literary  efforts  associated  liim  with  his 
old  fellow-student  John  Sterling,  and  his  friend  Maurice.  Together,  ■ 
the  three  undertook  the  resuscitation  of  the  Literary  GcuHtey  and 
with  such  success  that  Colburn,  the  publisher,  was  gladtotakeit  oflF 
their  hands,  and  it  thenceforth  became  merged  in  the  Atheiimum. 
Smith's  papei*8  appeared  under  the  head  of  the  **  Wool-gath< 


[theiimum.  ■ 
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and  at  once  attracted  attention  from  the  delicacy  and  finish  of 
their  style.  SterHng'e  father,  the  "Thunderer"  of  The  TttiieSy  said 
of  them  that  "  such  pure  and  elegant  English  had  not  been  written 
since  the  days  of  Addison."  At  this  timej  also,  he  became  associated, 
in  the  Union  Debating  Society,  with  Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU,  Jlr. 
Roebuck,  Mr,  H.  L.  Bulwer  (afterwards  Lord  DaEing),Mr.  Roniilly 
(Lord  RomiEy,  recejitly  deceased),  and  Sir  Heniy  Taylor,  author  of 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde.*'  He  attended  the  debates,  and  took  part 
in  them.  His  brother-in-law,  Mr»  Weigall,  remembers  particularly 
one  occasion,  when  Jolm  Stuart  Mill  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
debate  was  of  unusual  eloquence,  that  Smith  spoke  **  chiefly  in 
reply  to  Sir  H,  Taylor,  very  forcibly,  but  not  with  his  usual 
gentleness.** 

To  this  period  also  belong  his  early  poems  **  Guidoine/'  and 
"  SoHtude,*'  He  has  himself  described  their  fate  in  **  Thomdale"  by 
the  hps  of  Luxmore,  there  sketched  as  **the  Poet/'  It  was  his  great 
ambition  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  poets ;  and  bitter,  therefore, 
was  his  disappointment  when,  **  after  long  and  elaborate  preparation, 
he  found  that  all  his  melody  and  all  his  metaphoi-s  were  imable  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  world.  From  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,"  he  adds,  **  there  is  here  no  appeal  "  And  h«i\ing  dug  a  hole 
in  bis  garden  **in  the  dead  of  night,"  he  deposited  his  unsold  poems 
in  a  nameless  grave,  *'  Dust  to  dust ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  covered 
them  up,  and  stamped  the  freshly-turned  mould  level  -^^dtli  the  sur- 
rounding soil*  The  Byrouic  moodiness  was  still  lord  of  his  heaii. 
He  was  as  yet  too  self-absorbed  for  healthy  poetic  work,  or  for  the 
best  work  of  any  kind  that  was  in  Mm.  The  same  excess  of  self- 
introspection  is  found  in  his  first  prose  work,  written  about  the 
same  time,  but  not  published  tiE  1835 — a  "philosophical  romance,*' 
under  the  name  of  "Ernesto."  Passages  are  given  hi  the  memoir 
from  tliis  early  romance,  marked  by  the  sweet,  gi-aceful  flow  of  style 
that  subsequently  distinguished  him,  and  his  peculiar  vein  of 
saddened  thouglitfulness  indicating  great  truths,  rather  than 
clearly  expressing  them;  but  also  by  a  certain  jnveniHty  and 
effbfliveness,  which  may  very  well  account  for  its  neglect* 

In  1836  and  1837  WilHam  Smith  wrote  several  articles  for  the 
Quarter lif  Rnnew,  which  were  higlily  prized  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  at 
that  time  editor.  He  seems  also  immediately  before  then  to 
have  given  a  course  of  lectures  at  Kensington,  which  so  much 
interested  Mr,  Jolm  S.  Mill,  that  he  wrote  about  them  twenty 
years  aftersvardB  to  the  lecturer.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
henrtily  taken  to  liis  profession,  he  always  found  "a  most  \'ivid  in- 
terest in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  jurisprudence."  This  is  eveiy- 
where  apparent  in  his  more  elaborate  writings,  and  conspicuously  so 
in  the  first  of  them,  pubhshed  in  the  following  year  (1839),  and  which 
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was,  at  the  same  time,  the  firat  effoi-t  of  his  pen  that  fixed  any  degreo 
of  public  attention  upon  hiu  name.  This  was,  "A  Discourse  on  the 
Ethics  of  the  School  of  Paley,"  a  thin,  scholarly-looking  octavo  of. 
eighty-six  pages  in  all.  The  volume  is  well  known  to  students  of 
ethics,  and  Professor  Ferrier  is  said  to  have  greatly  admired  it, 
although  it  may  be  doubtful  how  far  he  valued  it  as  an  "  attack 
upon  Cudworth's  doctrine."  It  is  only  in  a  very  indirect  way  that 
it  can  bo  said  to  meddle  with  Cudwoi-th.  The  champion  of  in- 
tuitive moi-ality  more  immediately  in  the  view  of  the  ossajdsty  is 
evidently  Butler,  to  whom  ho  more  than  once  distinctly  alludes. 

Smith's  Ethical  Theory  will  afterwards  be  noticed.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  be  said  that  tliis  ingenious  Essay  has  an 
interest  independently  of  the  theory  which  it  advocates.  Its 
polemic  is  certainly  not  its  strong  point.  It  cannot  be  said 
now,  nor  could  it  have  been  said  in  Smith's  time,  that  any 
school  maintauis  the  moral  sentiment  in  its  fully  developed 
form  to  be  "a  separate  element  in  our  mental  constitution." 
All  must  allow  for  the  growth  of  this  sentiment.  The  essential 
([uestion  is  as  to  the  root  whence  it  grows,  and  Smith  does  not 
tkirly  face  this  question.  He  has  hardly,  indeed,  a  clear  peroeptiou 
of  it.  The  great  merit  of  his  brief  volume  is  the  fulness  with  which 
he  seizes  the  idea  of  moral  growth,  and  the  significance  of  those 
complex  social  influences  which  enter  into  the  essence  of  this  growth. 
The  genn  of  much  that  has  been  said  since  on  this  subject,  and 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  organic  development  of  mana  higher 
nature  (the  adaptation  of  faculty  to  environment),  is  found  in  the 
treatise,  as  well  as  much  of  the  modem  attitude  of  science  to 
reUgion,  upon  which  recent  expositors  have  fixed  public  attention. 
Altogether,  this  "Discourse  on  Ethica"  belongs  to  the  modem  scien- 
tific school ;  there  is  Uttle  in  any  of  their  recent  elaborations  which 
it  does  not  anticipate,  while  it  is  far  more  reverent  and  true  in 
feehng  than  so  much  that  has  come  from  the  same  mint.  Even 
this  production,  however,  is  not  without  traces  pf  a  certain  thinness 
or  juvenility,  and  a  tendency  to  fine  paragraphs,  such  as  appear  in 
the  earlier  "  Philosophical  Romance." 

In  the  same  year  that  Smith  pubUshed  his  "Discourse  on  Ethics," 
ho  fomied  his  connection  with  BlackwoocCs  Magazine,  which 
proved  his  most  lasting  and  faithful  Kterary  connection,  for  even 
'*  Thomdale  "  although  it  did  not  appear  in  the  magazine,  may  be 
said  in  some  degreo  to  be  due  to  this  connection.  His  articlcBf 
in  all  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  reached- 
the  number  of  a  hmidred  and  twenty,  "  not  one  of  them  hastily  or 
carelessly  written."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  selection  of  these 
articles,  such  as  the  publisher  once  proposed  to  the  author,  may- 
yet  be  issued  in  a  separate  form. 

Mr.  Hmith's  life,  seems  to  have  passed  pleasantly  at  this  time.  He 
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at  length  shaken  himself  free  from  tlie  uiooLliiiess  of  his 
Bjnronic  daTs*  he  was  cotiaeioufi  of  hteiury  powers,  which^  if  as 
jet  uudeveloped,  had  foiuul  a  fmitfTil  outlet ;  ho  was  surrounded 
bj  many  intellectTial  friends,  and  he  was  Btill  hving  with  a  mother 
who  loved  hiiii,  and  whom  he  fondly  loved*  His  most  conspicixoiis 
friends  were  John  Sterling,  Maurice,  Mr,  Grove  (now  Mr.  Juwtico 
Grove),  the  author  of  "The  Correlation  of  PhyRical  Forces,''  and 
Mr.  George  Heniy  Lewes,  Sterling  writes  an  interesting  letter  to 
hmi  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  England  to  iladeira,  in  whieh 
he'  apeaki^  amongst  other  things,  of  Hoine  project  of  putting  Smith 
forwartl  for  the  Chair  of  Jloral  Philosophy  in  Glasgow— a  project 
lo  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  seems  to  have  pi-oraised  **  friendly 
co-operation/*  But  the  project  never  went  farther  than  the  minds 
of  his  friends.  Mr-  Lewee  gpeaks  of  him  a  few  years  later  as  one 
of  the  few  men  w^hom  he  knew  "  deserv^edly  called  duihiguhhed — 
ft  genuine,  individual  natiue.  lie  was  himself,  and  all  his  opinions 
and  sentiments  were  his  own,  not  eelioes  or  comproruises.  In  Kpite 
of  his  shyness,  there  w^as  an  affeetiojiate  e^cpansiveness  in  his 
manner  wliich  inx^sistibly  attracted  me  " 

The  loss  of  his  mother  in  1842  was  a  gi*eat  grief,  and  left  him 
witliout  the  comforts  of  a  home.  In  this  year,  however,  his  fii-st 
literary  success  may  be  naid  to  have  been  achieved.  Ilis  play 
of  **Athelwold"  was  not  only  pnhlished,  but  attmcted  a  very 
discerning  appreciation^  Sir,  Mill  sent  him  the  highly  favourable 
tjpiuion  of  it  by  **  tlie  moBt  superior  woman  I  have  ever  known/' 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  of  whom  all  the  world  has 
since  heard  sufficiently,  Serjeaut  TaUburd  wrote  in  his  Romewhat 
high-flown  manner  to  the  same  effect.  The  play  seemed  in  lum 
"to  combine  more  freely  di-amatic  power  w^ith  more  of  poetical 
luxuriance  and  tenderness,  than  any  of  the  dramas  whieh  have 
within  the  last  few  years  fipnmg  from  the  imagmation  of  our 
national  genius."  But,  more  than  all,  Macready  made  application 
to  the  author  for  permission  to  act  *'  Atlielwold,'*  wliieh  was  done 
with  decided  success.  The  author  was  ** enthusiastically  called 
for,"  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  permanent  popularity  fur 
the  play;  but  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  season,  and  after  a  brief 
nm  it  was  not  again  put  upon  the  stage.  Mi»^&  Helen  i'aueit, 
(now  JIrs,  Theodore  Martin)  pemonated  the  chief  female  cliAracteri 
Elfrida,  and  one  paHiciJar  moment  f^f  her  impersonation  was  pfo- 
tiomieed  by  Macready  '*  the  best  tiling  she  ever  did.*'  Macready *8 
mm  rendering  of  tlie  chamcter  of  Athelwold  was  thought  by  the 
author  veiy  fine. 

The  autumn  of  1843  was  spont  by  Smith  in  Pans,  and  the 
munmer  of  1845  in  Switzerland.  In  the  following  year  "  Atlie!- 
wold"  w^iis  reprinted  along  v^ith  a  new  play,  "Sir  \A'illiam 
Crichton/*  and  his  two  early  poems  whose  negkct  bad  so  blankly 
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diflappointed  htiin,     Talfourd  again  writes  to  him  in  enthti 
commendation.    He  doubts  whether  the  new  play  has  enough  al 
**stining  action,"  but 

'-^  with  much  of  picturesque  action  arid  heroic  character,  it  has  ; 
highest  excellence  of  thoughtful  beauty,  of  affections  steeped  in  me  " 
tive  sweetness ;  while  I  i^ad  it,  to  me 

*  Thord  18  th«t  witbia 
MjikeB  ftll  i^xtenifk]  scene,  wUnte'er  it  be, 
Mero  droam  and  pliantom — merely  TOovin(?  cloud 
Athw&rt  aoroo  palo  and  stfttlonarj  thought, ' 

^Vud  those  lines,  which  seem  to  me  indic^itive  of  your  tnie  genius,  seec 
also  to  me  among  the  most  >>caiitiful  ever  wntten.     If  heaven  ^ave  me  j 
the  choice,  there  are  very  few  of  which  I  had  rather  been  the  author/' 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  he  also  visited  Italy,  which  he  seems, 
however,  to  have  traversed  vnih  too  much  rapidity.  The  marvels  I 
of  ancient  art  fiUed  him  with  irreprcBsible  excitement,  and  "he 
went  on  from  place  to  place  regardless  of  fatigue."  On  liis  way 
home  he  tarried  at  Brussels,  where  his  eldest  brother  had  settled, 
surrounded  by  an  interesting  family.  To  one  of  his  nieces  here 
he  confided  the  following  vcrsng,  tidl  of  deeply  pathetic  meanings 
ill  reference  to  some  theological  question  which  had  arisen  betwixt  j 
them, 

Christiait  Resionatiok* 

**  Th«re  ia  a  aweotneua  in  tho  world's  despdr, 
.Thero  b  a  mptiaro  of  serenity, 
When  severed  quite  from  earthly  hope  or  oiiro, 
Tho  heart  is  free  to  anffcr  or  to  die, 

"  Tho  crown,  the  p»loj  of  samta  in  Paradise, 
My  wearied  Bpint  doea  not  crave  to  win ; 
Br»atbo  in  Thy  cup,  0  Christ,  of  ajronii»s — 

Breatiie  Thy  dt^ep  love,  and  let  mo  drink  thoreliL 

**To  weep  as  Thou  hast  wept — I  aak  no  more; 

Be  mine  the  Borrowa  that  wcro  known  to  Thoo  j 
To  the  bright  h<yaTena  I  have  no  atrengrth  to  aoar, 
Bm%  I  would  lind  Theo  on  Thy  Calvary/* 

Some  of  his  notes,  on  art;,  reminiscent  of  the  impressionB  gathered 
during  his  Italian  tour,  show  an  exquisite  appreciation,  and  a 
finely  descriptive  touch.  These  are  chiefly  found  in  a  tale  under 
the  name  of  **  Mildred,"  which  he  published  on  his  return  from 
his  tour. 

For  a  brief  moment,  Smith  is  seen  taking  a  part  in  public  hfe. 
He  appeared  with  Mr*  John  S,  Mill»  the  Honourable  Mr.  VilHerB, 
and  others,  at  a  great  Anti-Coni  Law  meeting,  and  not  only  epoke 
with  the  happiest  effect,  but  faced  manfully  tlie  excited  audience 
when  they  began  to  resent  some  of  liia  cautious  utterances  against 
expecting  too  much  from  Repeal,  He  paiised,  and  '*by  a  veiy 
stirring  appeal  to  their  candour  and  sense  of  fair-play,  secured 
again  their  good-will,  and  sat  down,  the  great  success  of  the 
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aiing.  His  brothei-iii-law,  Mr.  Weigall,  was  con\niice(l,  from 
^v-i^at  he  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  if  he  conld  only  have 
o^^^^rcome  his  retiring  habit8,  '  he  wonld  have  won  distinction  in 
pmilbHeUfe;*^ 

^But  his  love  of  retirement  was  at  this  very  moment  abont  to  pre- 

^"^ftjLI  over  every  other  feeUug.  He  had  made  no  way  in  liiR  profeBsion ; 

liijs  heart  was  not  in  it ;  a  nature  so  abstracted  and  thoughtful  as  hie 

oo'LiJd  not  fix  itself  upon  those  untward  details  and  interests  which 

^\'ere  absohitely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  gi^in  what  is  called 

lixx»ineB8.     The  '*love  of  thinking  for  its  own  sake"  grew  with  him 

al^wrays  more  irresistible,   and  tliis,  combined  mth  a  *' passionate 

thirst  for  nature  and  beauty,"  and  other  considerations  less  signi- 

fic€nit,  led  hun,  in  1848  or  1849,  to  seek  a  quiet  settlement  amongst 

the  lovely  scenery  of  the  EngUsh  lakes.  Here  he  spent  liis  summers, 

wliil©  there  were  hospitable  homes  of  brothers  and  sisters  open  to 

liiai  for  the  winter.     About  two  years  after  he  had  settled  down  to 

tlus    solitary,  but  to  Inm  delightful  hfe  of  study,  he  was  surprised 

ty  a.  last  effort  to  attract  him  to  a  mure  active  career.    The  health 

of  r*rofe8sor  Wilson  began  to  fail  in  1851,  and  he  was  advised   to 

<J^««o  lectuiiiig  for  a  session.      His  thoughts  directly  turned  to 

Williain  Smith,  as  the  man  most  qualified  to  take  his  place,  and  he 

»^iitp  liim  a  confidential  message  to  this  effect.     For  an  hour  or  two 

Snaitli  hesitated  \  the  offer  presented  temptations  wliich  he  could 

not  ixi  once  throw  aside  \  he  gave  liis  morning's  walk  to  its  anxious 

t^onaiJeration,  but  in  the  end  declined.     The  spell  of  solitude,  and 

**f  '^v^ork  accorduig  to  his  own  will,  was  too  powerful  over  liim,  and 

i^o  'w^as  never  heard  to  express  any  regret  for  his  decision. 

Inuring  the  three  follomng  years  (l^^jl-4)  he  was  busy  with  his 
OAVra  thoughts,  Wi)rking  them  into  the  form  which  they  eventually 
^ofc  iu  *•  Thorndale  "     As  one  says  who  saw  much  t^f  him  during 
,^^*^  years*  his  life  was  a  **  wi.stful  peii>etnal  argument,  gouig  on 
^*T^tli  iiicessant  energy/'  and  in  the  various  attitudes  of  liis  mind  he 
^^tii(*d  now  to  impersuimte  one  ;nid  now  auother  of  the  clmracters 
^^  that  remarkable  book,     **  There  was  something  of  Clarence  in 
rain,  something  (at  times  much)  of   Cyril,  occasionally  glowing 
^^■^Mhes  c)f  Seckendurf,  and  frequently  th«  perfect  tranquillity  with 
^ff^hich  the  Poet  would  admit  on  some  most  momentous  subjects  his 
ptofonnd  ignorance.''     So  he  pondered  and  worked  in  his  solitary 
^treat,  varying  his  labuui-s  on  *'Tlionidale"by  a  graceful  article  in 
I^hciiod^  tiU  the  autamn  of  IH'jiy,  when  he  began  the  acquaint- 
ftuceahip  which  was  destined  to  ripen  into  the  great  happiness  of 
uisliie,  and  give  it  a  whoDy  new  interest* 

We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  entering  upon  the  history  of 
this  fresh  epoch  in  Smith's  career  by  the  form  of  the  "  Memoir" 
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before  lis.     We  mny  only  say  that,  as  the  whole  sketch  is  written 
with  much  fcIicitT,  thiB  part  is  done  with  a  peculiar  grace  and 
teiideni08s  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  fir^it  meeting  M 
with  his  future  \\nfe  in  hiH  retirement  at  Keswick,  the  gradual  ■ 
growth  of  their  friendBhip  into  a  deeper  feehiig,  cemented  by 
eommon  intelleetiial  taetes,  and  the  e\^dent  happme«?R  (as  revealed 
by  liis  lettem)  which  marriage  brought  him,  are  all  told  in  the  ^ 
best  manner*    There  net'ds  no  other  evidence  than  the  ''  Jlemoir"  f 
itself,  that  Smith  foimd  in  tlie  lady  who  became  his  wil'e — and  who 
was  already  favonralily  known  in  Hteratiire  as  tin?  translator  of 
Freytag's  "  Debit  and  Credit  ** — a  companion  in  all  respects  meet  for 
even  so  beantiihl  a  nature  as  his.     He  had  passed  the  iLsual  age 
of  h»ve-enthnsiasm,  but  as  with  otliei-s  so  -with  him,  '*  the  thiret  ^ 
iur  ufieetion  was  felt  far  more  in  manhood  than  in  early  years/'  f 
Certainly  he  was  as  enthusiastic  as  his  deep  quiet  nature  conld 
well  be,     lie  was  **  no  more  companionless;*     The  loneliness  of 
heart.,  which  everywhere  pierces  the  ciiist  of  tiiscussion  in  ** Thorn* 
dale  *'  was  filled  np  with  wamith  and  hght.     Nothing  can  give  a 
better  id*'a  t*f  tliis  than  the  following  simple  verses  written  in  the 
fiummer  following  liis  mamage  ; — 

**  Thoe,  Xjktxirc,  Tbou^jhi — that  buraa  in  me 
A  living  and  couaumiuf?  fluine — 
Thpso  must  snffiae^  let  tlm  lifo  bo 

Tho  Bame^  the  aatno,  and  ereniioro  the  Bamo. 

''  IJore  find  I  taekwork^  horo  Bociotj — 
Thou  nrt  uiy  fold^  thou  art  my  fame ; 
Lf^t  tho  Bweot  Ufp  pass  sT^eotlj  by. 

The  suuje,  tho  gamo,  aad  ©veruiore  the  fiame." 

His  marriage  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  18CL  '*  Thorndale 
had  been  printed  and  publiBhed  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The 
Bueeess  whieh  attended  tins,  in  all  respects  his  eliief  work,  was  no 
doubt  gratifying  to  him,  and  helped  his  eheeifulness  at  this  time, 
Tho  depth  yet  delicacy  of  its  thoughtfulness,  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  many  descriptive  passages,  the  subtle  dramatic  play  of 
character  and  dialogne,  and,  above  all,  the  passionate  intensity 
of  its  longing  after  trnth,  gave  the  book  a  hold  on  the  higher 
public  mind,  which  it  has  in  some  degree  retained,  Mr,  J,  S.  Mill 
sent  his  congratulations  on  its  *'  decided  success,''  and  although  M 
not  in  his  view  ** resolving  many  questions"  (which  it  fbd  not  ■ 
pretend  to  do),  said  that  he  regarded  it  as  "  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  floating  eknients  out  of  which  the  future  moral  and 
intellectual  sj^nthesis  will  have  to  shape  itself/'  **  Gravenhurst," 
which  ftdlowed  in  1862,  shnwed  the  same  qnahties,  but  not  iu  the 
same  freshness  or  force.  The  dialogue  is  almost  equally  ehanuing, 
P  and  the  topics  varied  and  highly  interesting,  but  the  tone  is  here  m 
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there  more  conventional,  and  the  vein  of  thought  less  Bubtle, 
ic,  and  originaL 

*here  is  henceforth  little,  to  note  in  Smith's  hfe.     It  flowed  on 

ji  even   current  of  tranqnil  happmes^.     While  lik  heart  had 

d  rest.  Ilia  mind  had  reached  the  matunty  of  its  powers,  and 

a^^&      d^lear  a  "  moral  and  intellectual  synthesis*'  as  it  ever  attained. 

H^     xiever  recovered  his  early  faith  or  the  tlieology  of  Ms  hoyhood. 

TlMlei  was  impossible  to  so  thoroughly  thonghtfid  a  nature  as  his — 

a.     -fr-lzioughtfulness  winch  never  rested,  and  yet  never  despaired, 

XT3LC3  spirit  of  inquiry  was  too  strong  in  him  to  enable  him   to 

go     iDaek  over  ground  of  the  weakueae  of  which  he  had  mitisfied 

liinzieelf ;   he  had  notliiiig  of  that  impatience  of  reason,  or  doubt 

of  it4i  competency,  which  has  driven  minds  as  vigorous  but  far  lea^ 

tru^  than  liis  into  the  arms  of  bliiul  authority  \   but  his  spirit  of 

i'^'v^c^rence  and  love  was  at  the  same  time  far  too  powerful  to  let 

l^inct  forego  the  thought  of  a  Diraie  theoiy  of  the  Universe,  and  the 

t^c>j>^  of  a  Divine  destiny  for  man.     Nothmg  ia  so  easy  as  super- 

B"tit;ion  on  the  one  hand,  or  negation  on  the  other.     The  former  is 

^^^-^    over  open  refuge  for  the  sharpest  minds  when  once  they  begin 

^o    despair  of  thought.     The  latter  is  a  bleak  eminence,  where  any 

"^^no  have   strength  of  wing  and  mere  boldness  or  hardness   of 

'^^^-irtr  may  rest.      Smith  was  bold   as   any   adventurer   on    the 

^^ights  of  thought    ever   was;    but  w^th  all  his   courage  there 

'^^^>^ti  gled  a  great  depth  of  feeUng.     There  was  the  fulness  of  a  com- 

P^^^t^  human  spirit  in  liim,  wliich  made  liim  seek  everywhere  for  a 

'^'^c^x^l  meaning  and  the  light  of  an  encompivssing  Reasoix  and  Love. 

-A^.er  standing  long  in  sUence  gazing  at  the  stars,  be  would 

^^'^■"Xi  from  their  oppressive  magnificence  with  su€*li  words  as  these, 

*-*<:> ve  must  be  better  than  hate  in  aU  worlds/''     The  iniperfec- 

^oxxB  of  his  moral  theorj^  prevented  liim  from  realizing,  or  rather 

^^Ha  verifying  all  the  significance  of  liis  own  aspiration;  but  the 

•lejith  and  sacredness  of  Ms  liigher  feelings  er>uld  never  let  luni 

I'^'ttle  in  the  nakedness  of  a  mere  Pliilosophy  of  Nature. 

His  Kssays  on  **  Knowing  and  Feeling,"  partly  pubhshed  in  the 

^XTEMPOR^VRY  in  1870,  and  completed   in   tlie   present  volume^ 

VQra  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  systematic  exposition  of  his 

f^nxdamental  theories.     They  arc  wTitten   mth  all  the  exquisite 

felicity  of  his  earher  style^  and  the  argument  and  thought  are 

perhaps  more  carefully  arranged  and  compacted  than   was  his 

Wont, 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  break  in  liis  happiness  since 
Ws  marriage.  His  health,  if  not  strong,  was  good.  He  m 
deicribed  in  1808  as  *'well  and  strong"  and  amidst  the  society 
of  firiendfi  and  the  enjojTjient  of  natm^e  filled  with  a  '*  spirit  of 
j'oy,"  "  The  seasons  wore  all  unusually  fine ;  in  autumn  the 
hillii  were  one  sheet  of  golden  bracken,  such  as  we  never  saw 
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before  or  since ;  the  leaves  hung  later  on  his  beloved  beech  trees, 
a!id  our  momitain  walks  were  longer  than  usual/'  For  the  first 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  showed  some  signs 
of  weakness,  a  tendency  to  shivering  fits  and  supervening  fever. 
But  these  passed  away,  and  he  was  busy  with  his  Essays  for  the 
Contemporary.  The  summer  of  1870  found  him  "  well,  and  occu- 
pied thoroughly  and  energetically."  From  this  time,  however,  his 
health  began  plainly  to  give  way.  His  shivering  fits  recurred  with 
a  growing  weakness.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  his  marriage  at 
Brighton  (March,  1871)  was  evidently  shadowed  by  impending 
apprehension.  "  Ten  years  1"  he  said,  "  I  used  to  think  if  I  could 
have  ten  happy  years  I  And  I  have  had  them.'*  He  was  back  in 
Borrowdale  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  at  his  "  Uttle  desk  in 
the  old  comer  rapidly  wrote  the  last  article  of  his  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  Blajckwood^s  Magcidne* — one  on  the  *  Coming  Race.'  I 
remember  his  saying  one  day  as  he  laid  down  the  book,  *  I  should 
not  wonder  if  it  was  written  by  Bulwer.'"  He  seemed  then  again 
in  good  health.  His  friend,  Dr.  Leitch,  had  pronounced  him  so. 
But  almost  immediately  his  former  ailment  returned,  leaving  him 
with  strength  enough  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  carry  on  in  form 
the  habits  of  health,  but  evidently  sapping,  with  pei-sistent  force, 
liis  constitution.  He  tried  se^  air  at  Brighton,  and  could  still  enjoy 
a  short  walk,  although  compelled  for  the  most  part  to  take  exercise 
by  driving.  But  gradually  he  wasted,  and  the  end  drew  near. 
His  early  friend,  Professor  Maurice,  visited  him  one  day,  and  he  was 
able  to  write  of  his  enjoyment  in  tlie  visit,  and  how  "  old  age  had 
improved "  ilaurice's  expression.  "  His  white  hair,  and  the  soft 
expression  of  his  eyes  made,"  he  says,  "a  charming  picture."  But 
neither  the  devoted  love  of  wife,  the  kind  sympathy  of  friends,  nor 
fresh  air,  nor  the  sight  of  sea  and  clouds,  could  bring  back  the 
swiftly  vanishing  strength;  and  quite  peacefully  he  passed  away  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  March,  1872.  He  was  buried  in  Brighton 
Cemetery  ''  in  a  spot  at  present  still  secluded,  and  over  which  the 
larks  sing  joyously." 

Lot  me  now  briefly  try  to  estimate  Smith's  position  as  a  thinker. 
Any  formal  review  of  his  books  at  this  date  is,  of  couree,  out  of 
the  question.  In  using  of  an  author  the  tenn  "  Tliiuker,"  I  am 
aware  of  the  disesteem  into  wliich  tliis  term  has  come  with  many 
sober-minded  people,  and  not  midesei-vedly.  There  are  so  many 
**  Thinkers  *'  now-a-days,  and  so  many  crudities  of  speculation 
pahned  off  upon  a  pubUc  greedy  for  sensation  in  rehgion  and  philo- 
sophy, no  less  than  in  other  mattei*s,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  "  Tliinkor"has  become  something  of  a  suspicious 

*  Ills  last  Essay  of  all  appeared  not  in  Bfackwood^  bat  in  this  Review,  in  June,  1872 

— nn  article  on  Mr.  Grog's  »*  Political  Essays." 
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character,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  well-regiilatecl  familiL'H, 
Still  there  are  men  who  can  only  be  dcBcribed  in  this  manner— 
whose  business  ie,  as  Smith's  professedly  was,  thin  kin  fj  for  its  oien 
ifoke*  Some  tiling  besides,  Smith  always  was.  He  was  a  remarkable 
literary  artist.  He  had  from  the  first  a  graceful  and  effective 
power  of  literaiT  expressi^m,  wliich  many  men  wlio  devote  them- 
selves to  thinking  never  acquire,  and  which  make  his  books  e  harming 
reading  to  all  who  have  any  cidtivatod  intellectual  taste.  You  can- 
not take  them  up  and  nui  the  eye  along  the  random  page  without 
lighting  upon  exquisite  bits  of  \%Titing,  whieh  givt'  tn  the  disciplined 
mind  something  of  the  same  delighted  enrprise  with  whieh  the  disci* 
plined  eye  ranges  over  sudden  glimpseB  of  beautiful  landscape. 
But^  withal,  it  is  the  tbinker,  even  more  than  the  writer,  that  m  eon* 
qricnous  in  these  books.  The  author  loved  to  "  tliiiik,  to  know  j'' 
and  he  only  took  pen  in  hand — in  his  books  at  least — when  he  had 
gometliing  to  say  out  of  tlie  fulhiess  of  ]m  o\\ti  thoughts,  **  Thoni- 
dale'^  and  "Gravenhm^t/'  and  the  **  Contribution  to  Psyehologjv' 
grew  up  in  this  manner  out  of  his  incessant  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
whatever  may  be  judged  the  ultimate  value  of  his  theories,  they  were 
at  least  woven  in  his  own  mental  loom — they  were  the  characteristic 
product  of  his  highest  activity.  He  was  always  asking  himself 
questions,  and  his  books  are  the  best  answera  he  could  give  to 
them* 

What,  then,  was  lus  attitude  as  a  tliinker?  How  lUd  he  look  at 
tie  world  inul  man,  and  in  what  direction  did  he  seek  a  solution  of 
the  questions  whieh  never  ceased  to  recur  to  liim  ? 

From  what  I  have  already  said,  and  from  the  chief  bent  of 
his  mental  associatione,  it  is  evident  that  he  soon  became  dissatis- 
fied \nth  conventional  orthodoxy,  both  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  former  subject  had  a  great  attraction  for  him,  but  it  was  on 
its  etliical  or  pliilosophicaL  and  not  on  its  historical  side.  There  is 
neither  in  his  works  nor  in  his  letters  any  trace  of  his  acquaintance 
^ith  the  results  of  modem  GeiTnan  criticism,  or  of  the  vital  issues 
whicli  it  has  raised  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great  spiritual  move- 
ment of  the  first  century.  All  his  interest  concentrated  on  still 
deeper  *  problems — on  the  origin  of  the  Universe  itself,  and  the 
great  ideas  winch  seem  to  underlie  its  progress  and  destiny.  His 
pecidiar  interest  as  a  Thinker  lies  exactly  here.  He  felt  all  the 
impulses  of  the  modem  scientific  school,  but  sought  at  last  to 
confine  them  by  a  Divine  thought.  It  was  these  impulses  wliich 
drove  him  forth  from  the  old  orthodox  enclosiirea — ^but  oidy  to  return 
to  a  higher  temple  in  wliich  to  woraliip.  Whether  he  succeeded 
in  bis  aim  is  another  matter.  This  can  oidy  be  seen  after  a  brief 
exposition  of  his  views. 

No  one  has  more  clearly  or  eloquently  expounded  the  gi*eat 
modem  idea  of  Evolution. 
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"  It  is  the  idea,"  he  says,  "  which  distinguishes  the  philosophy  of  oar 
own  era  from  all  previous  modes  of  speculation.  I  do  not  say  that  no 
trace  of  such  an  idea  is  to  be  found  in  classical  or  medisdval  timea. 
No  great  idea  of  this  kind  comes  suddenly  into  existence ;  but  it  certidiily 
occupies  no  prominent  position  in  any  current  system,  whether  Greek  or 
Oriental,  or  belonging  to  the  later  stages  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  great 
cycle  of  events,  a  certain  circular  movement  of  all  created  things,  ^ndiag 
where  it  began,  was  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  Indian  philosophy,  and  of 
those  Europeans  who  cared  to  carry  their  speculations  over  vast  eras  of 
time.  Our  mediaeval  thinkers  were  generally  disposed  to  look  upon  this 
world  as  a  system  of  things  to  be  soon  and  abruptly  terminated — as  a 
system,  in  fact,  rotten  at  the  core,  and  which  never  could  arrive  to  any 
enviable  mattlnty.  A  generous  impatience  of  the  moral  evil  around  them 
had  led  the  great  prophets  and  teachers  of  Judea  to  foretell  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  world.  A  noble  rage  destroyed  what  it  could  not  re- 
form. Earnest  thinkers,  who  felt  that  there  was  a  better  destined  for  man- 
kind, and  saw  no  way  to  it  on  any  line  men  were  then  travelling,  harried 
up  the  scene,  closed  the  drama  at  once,  and  introduced  a  new  order  of 
things — a  kingdom  where  a  righteous  God  should  reign  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  It  was  a  noble  ardour — a  bold  imagination  which  has  marvellously 
aided  that  slow  progression  to  the  same  goal  which  stands  now  revealed  to 
us."— (rAomcfa/(5,  1st  Edit.,  p.  411.) 

The  conception  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  constant  series  of  ordered 
changes  ever  proceeding — nothing  moving  alone,  but  everything 
in  connection — an  endless  interaction  of  forces  only  disappearing 
to  reappear  in  new  forms,  everywhere  pervades  his  writings.  It 
lies  at  the  back  of  all  his  thought,  and  he  might  seem  for  a  time 
to  be  Uttle  more  than  other  disciples  of  the  modem  school,  who, 
ha^^ng  evoked  this  great  imagination  of  the  Cosmos,  fall  doTvn 
and  wonship  it,  or  at  least  see  nothing  beyond  it  capable  of  being 
either  known  or  worshipped.  But  Smith,  Avhile  he  travelled 
without  hesitation  along  the  modem  pathway,  and  accepted  its 
guidance  without  misgiving,  insisted  at  the  same  time,  with 
reiterated  argument,  on  a  higher  material  than  any  mere 
BjTithesis.  Ihere  is  the  Cosmos;  but  the  Cosmos  is  unintelligible, 
apart  from  the  Divine  Idea  in  which  it  originates  and  which  it 
manifests. 

"  WTiat  we  call  development  is  but  another  name  for  creation.  All 
reality,  all  existence  whatever,  is  finally  known  to  us  as  no  other  than  the 
manifestation  in  space  and  time  of  a  Divine  Idea.  This  is  the  *  last  word  * 
of  all  our  sciences.  Power  or  Force,  in  their  last  significance,  are  but  names 
for  this  manifestation  of  some  whole — some  Idea;  for  you  can  form  no 
conception  of  any  power  or  force  per  se.  Nothing  of  any  kind  in  all  the 
world  about  us  exists  of  itself  or  by  itself.  It  only  exists  as  part  of 
some  whole.  A  whole  is  always  as  necessary  to  the  eocistence  of  the  parts  as 
the  parts  to  the  existence  of  the  whole ;  so  that  whole  and  parts  can  finally 
be  represented  to  us  only  as  the  manifestation  of  a  supermundane  idea."— 
{Thorndale,  p.  414.) 

In  shoi-t,  while  the  modem  notion  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  great 
growth,  and  of  man  as  a  growth  witliin  ity  was  the  background  of  all 
his  thought,  the  Divine  Idea  was  again  the  backgroimd  of  the 
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Coisnios.  Nature  in  all  its  ordered  maTiiiestations  was  only  con- 
ceivable to  him — only  conceivable  at  all  (in  liis  view)  ae  the 
escpreeeion  of  a  prior  Thought  ;  and  no  other  demonstration 
api>eared  to  him  necessary  of  the  existence  of  that  Thought. 
**  Other  arguments  are  needlcRR,  and  when  they  are  not  fallacious 
tt^y  resolve  theniselveR  into  this.'* 

Here,  therefore,  Smith  separated  himself  from  a  mere  Nature- 
ptiilosophy.  There  was  to  him  not  merely  a  unity  in  all  tbings^a 
naktrtiral  Universum  fi'om  whoRu  h\-ing  bosoni  all  things  come 
foi-tii,  but  there  was  a  Di\ine  Thought  or  Puq^ose  everywhere 
re^vealed  in  the  unity,  **  It  is  this  unity/'  he  says,  '*  that  brings  us 
to  tlie  giT»at  truth  that  a  Di^ane  Idea  Hes  at  the  origin  of  all 
tbings/'  To  the  old  subtlety,  never  better  put  than  by  Hume — 
WTia,t  riijJit  has  thought  or  intelHgence  thus  to  stand  at  the  head 
<^^  0.11  tilings  ?  Must  not  the  ordered  creation  already  exist  as  a 
^^^ttiiiion  for  the  niauife  station  of  Thought?  And  why  should  the 
hu^xidn  mind  more  than  any  other  development  of  Nature  be 
i^noeived  as  typical  of  the  Divine?  Smith  virtually  replied  that 
c^i-tain  analogy  betwixt  the  Di\ine  mind  and  the  hmnaix  was 
u^cs^v^table.  Only  in  this  way,  or  by  the  use  of  such  an  analogy^ 
can  -the  world  be  explained,  or  made  intelligible.  I  am  compelled 
^^  ^hink  of  it  in  its  wholeness  as  existing  in  a  prior  Mind,  There 
i»  xio  such  thing  as  simple  existence — aU  existence  is  related;  the 
^'^O"  idea  of  relation  implies  a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  paits 
^^■^  xiecessaiy  to  each  other. 

*'^  ArVhat  detenuiues  this  whole  ?     Wliat  is  its  nature?     You  cannot  say 

tli^t  it  is  deteniiijied  by  tlie  parts  or  tlie  separate  forces,  for  these  ceji^e  to 

*^  ^uj^thing  at  all  when  they  cease  to  be  expressions  of  the  whole.     And 

**  ^tie*y  existed  as  separate  tVfrLX\s,  wliicli  is  a  mere  imagination,  they  cuuld 

l^ot  detennine  each  cjther's  mutual  relation.     The  irlwle  niit.^t  Iw  jttce&iarili/ 

tved  f*i/  tLi  a,?  a  manifested  idea ;  and  the  force.*^  uf  Nature  are  nothiii;^' 

,__  Jtbau  the  power  of  mamfestatum*   The  idea  and  the  pc iwer  of  nianifesting 

^^  ^orin  our  ccmc<?ptiou  of  (xod:*—{Thonid(de,  1st  Edit»,  p,  418.) 

Should   it  be  still  urged.  But  we  know  nothing  of  origin    or 
'  creation  r— 

I  ^  The  very  word  is  a  mere  coinage,  resulting  from  a  fanciltd  analogy  drawn 
I  "xna  the  human  artificer.  •  •  •  Yuu  give  me  as  a  cause,  an  idea,  a  thought^  a 
V*^'»DR<jious  intelli^'ence.  Now  we  know  nothing  uf  the  origin  of  wurlds,  but 
I  "^e  do  know  SMinething  of  the  origin  of  thought ;  we  have  it  as  the  con- 

*^aent,  and  not  as  the  antecedent  of  aji  es^tuljlislied  order  of  events/* — 

C^homthde,  1st  Edit.,  pp.  420,  421). 

To  this  he  answered: — 

**  Things  are  essentially  thoughts,*' 

Relation  is  of  the  essence  of  every  known  thing,  and  relation 
already  impHes  thought.  The  simplest  space-relation  carriefi  na, 
«>  to  Bpeakf  outside  of  itself^  to  some  beginning  in  a  thought. 

**  There  is  no  beginning  in  Nature.     We  are  compelled  to  begin  with 
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an  idea  which  is  existent,  and  above  Nature,  Forces  and  the  Idea,  Power 
and  Reason — are  found  in  oui-  last  analysis  to  be  inseparable/* — {^fhorfulcde^ 
p.  421.)* 

It  is  imneceeeary  to  quote  further.  Plainly  Smithes  argument 
is  only  another  form,  as  he  himself  admitted,  of  the  old  argument 
from  Design.  His  peculiarity  is  that  he  apprehends  this  argu- 
ment fiolely  on  the  side  of  reason  or  thought.  The  Cosmoe,  or 
of^dered  series  of  natural  phenomena,  is  inconceivable,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  Reasou  l\ing  behind  it  as  its  explanation. 
The  analogy  is  with  him  a  ptuely  intellectual  one — Mind  in 
man,  and  iluid  ui  the  world,  represented  ii*  not  as  impersonal 
(for  he  disclaims  this)  yet  as  an  abstract  idea.  Matter  uo^irhere 
exists  unrelated,  or,  as  he  says,  unorf^anu'ied.  It  rises  before 
us  Qtxlered,  and  as  sucli  is  the  necess^iry  expression  of  Reason, 
In  confiuiug  himself  to  such  a  dudnction,  he  supposes  tliat 
he  escapes  the  charge  of  antlnopomorphism  dreaded  by  all 
philosophei-s  of  the  modern  school.  He  liiinseh'  says,  indeed^ 
that  lie  canuot  conceive  intelhgence  without  pefsomditj/A  But  he 
refuses  to  tliink  of  the  Divine  pei-souality  after  the  manner  of  man's 
personality.  What  the  former  may  be  he  does  not  profess  to 
midemtamJ,  but  he  would  not  apply  to  it  for  a  mcmient  what 
psychology  may  teach  of  the  nature  of  human  personality.} 

Smith's  peculiar  theism  is  the  natural  sequel  of  his  general 
doctmie  hi  ethics  and  psychology.  He  recognizes  no  distinctive 
moral  faculty,  Morahty  with  1dm  is  a  pure  grr>wth  under  the  pres- 
sure of  social  iufluenees,  from  our  primary  feehngs  of  pkasure  and 
pain,  or  as  he  often  says,  of  good  and  evil.  The  very  reatliness  with 
which  he  interchanges  tliese  expressions  poiiita  to  Ids  strong 
naturaUsm.  Neither  in  his  *'  Discourse  on  Ethics,"  nor  in  his  later 
Essays,  does  he  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  side  to 
human  nature  as  the  root  of  morality.  The  Will,  so  far  from  being 
such  a  side,  is  not  recognized  as  an  original  part  of  human  nature  M 
at  all.  It  is  merely  the  relaHon  btiwLct  thought  ami  fiction — not  ■ 
any  consciousness  of  self  or  power  witliin,  but  a  mere  accti- 
mulated  feeling  flowing  from  our  experience  of  movement.     Quito 

*  He  recurfi  to  tha  aitmo  mortp  of  arj^ument  id  his  latest  Eftsaye  on  **  Knowing  and 
Feeling."  Spfiukiu^r  of  nature-flovelopuient^  ko  Haye^ — **  This  incoseant  tttLiimit$tj^  bow 
Are  we  to  dunl  with  it?  Am  I  to  accept  il  a»  an  ultimate  fuct,  like  being  itsei/; 
for,  indeed,  OTorv  bfling  (in  tho  fonu  it  weara  to  qb)  wjia  also  a  boconjinp:?  Am  1 
to  devise  nn  ^  unknowable  cauac/  and  attrilmte  to  it  otir  evolving  a© Hen  ?  Or  may  I 
not  advance  at  once  to  the  Bnpposition  that  this  eTolvini?  whole  we  have  hofore  an  eiisted 
£ia  a  thought  before  it  osiatod  in  Bpace  or  fi«  an  aottiallty  ?  Miky  1  not  leap  vX  once  to 
thia  anppoaition,  and  deiluce  what  1  ctin  from  it?  What  has  been  detormiaeB  what  ^, 
and  what  irrV/  be.  But  if  tho  ptiat  dotonuiaes  the  future,  doe^  not  t/tut  wkok  that  la  tg  be 
detomiino  every  part  of  tbo  seHoB  ?  And  how  can  this  be  conceived  but  on  the  sappo- 
aition  that  the  whob  proHsstifttod  in  thought  ?  .  .  »  ,  ,  For  myself,  tbiii  obstinate  eonoepnon 
occurs  again  and  again,  that  the  wholes  fin  it  dovclopn  and  will  be  devolopod  in  Bpoee  and 
time  dotormined  all  the  parta  of  that  whole,  which  it  could  only  do  on  tbo  suppoailioa 
that  it  pre-oxist^d  in  thought — the  thought,  therefore,  of  aome  B«iug  capivhle  of  so  Uiink- 
ing  and  so  acting — not  thinking  or  acting  a»  a  huuma  being.*' — (Pp.  91-2.) 

t  ^Tbomdalo,"  p.  422.  |  Ibid, 
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cotusisteutly,  th<?refore,  he  tlrops  the  old  tliroefold  diviRinh  of 
Kno'wnng,  Feeliiif^,  and  Willing,  and  confines  hirnBclf  U\  the  two 
former.  MomHty,  in  short,  does  not  start  with  oiir  author  from 
any  Di\TJie  inside  (call  it  8elf,  or  will,  or  tlie  ego),  hut  njurely  from 
Nature ;  and  hero,  therefore,  it  was  iniposeible  for  liini  to  find  any 
analogue  ot^  his  Di\-ino  Idea.  Not  only  does  the  huiiuin  ^^'ill  not 
give  any  suggestion  of  Divine  power,  but  the  human  conscience 
18  no  monitor  of  a  Divine  law.  Bf>th  alike — will  and  con- 
science— are  mere  natural  ffr^owthM,  couReqnent  on  the  progress  of 
civilization.  No  writtT  has  ever  written  more  loftilj"  or  beautifnUy 
of  the  moral  aspects  of  humanity ;  but  he  appears  to  us  all  the 
same  to  have  severed  them  from  a  living  root.  The  blossoru  and 
the  fruit  are  all  there,  but  the  trunk  on  which  they  have  grown 
IB  uprooted  from  the  Divine  soil,  in  which  alone  it  can  lind  its 
true  nutriment. 

As  a  psj-chologist^  Smith  leaves  himself  a  spiritual  footing,  but 
still  an  inadequate  one.  He  is  fidly  con\nnccd  of  the  substan- 
tive distinction  of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  final  miit  of  Conacious- 
uees  or  Thought  is  as  irresolvable  as  the  final  miit  of  Extension,  or 
theatoia,  *'I  am  utterly  unable,'*  he  says,  '*to  conceive  of  thought 
as  the  fmiction  of  a  material  and  constantly  fluctuating  organization. 
I  have  no  doubt  myself  of  the  immateriality  of  tliat  which  ultimately 
i>  congcious.'**  And,  again,  in  the  person  of  Sandlbrd,  in  '*Graven- 
hurst,''  **I  have  always  spoken  of  mind  and  matter  as  chllVrent  sub- 
etances  distinguished  by  their  different  properties.''"!'  But  groxcih 
hens  as  elsewhere,  is  his  favourite  and  governing  idea;  and  the  most 
part  of  liis  psychological  Essays,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
int<:^re6ting  sections  of  *'Th<>rndale,"  are  taken  up  wth  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  **the  dcveloprat'ut  of  the  individual  consciousness.*' 
He  fin  lis  the  start  of  this  development  in  a  complex  root  of 
feehng  and  of  judgment.  The  unit  of  consciousness  is  not  mero 
sensation,  but  eematiou'-in'Space ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  a  feeling  of 
space-occujionty.  The  conscious  being  is  from  the  fii'st  a  being  in 
relation,  and  tliis  relation  is  nothing  cIrc  than  an  clement  of 
judgment  or  cognition.  Mere  sensibility  could  never  yield  know- 
ledge, or  start  mind  into  life. 

*' Sensation  held  together  in  tlie  one  consciousness— tly>  ^>^eMr?'  and  tht 
different^  implying  h  judgim'Ut,  a   relation   jLML'rceivecl   that    in   t!jc   mowt 

efenjeiitary  form  of  mind. Tlie  relation  |htc  eivcd  is  a  fondiimental 

fa^'t — furidiunental  as  scDsation  itself  with  which  it  in  eunnected — ^andis  the 
foandiition  of  all  our  knowledge.** — (Kmmtii/  and  FeeliiiQ^  p.  9.)  • 

By  recognizing  this  element  of  cugniti(ni  as  primary  in  Con- 
■ciousnosft,  Suiith  separati-d  himself  from  the  ordinary  school  of 
Sensationalists,  whose  motto  is  **  Penser  cesi  ttmtir''     He  bcUeved, 


♦  **Tl*onidale,'*  p.  479. 
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also,  that  he  found  here  a  standpoint  against  the  pure  Ideatists^ 
whose  difficulty  is  to  get  to  the  outside  of  Consciousness  at  all, 
and  verify  an  external  world.  Space-occupancy  is  already  8uhject4n^ 
object — not  iiiorely  inside  but  outside.  The  external  world  can  never 
be  built  up  of  mere  "  groups  of  sensibiHties  that  have  somehow^  in 
imagmation,  transfen'ed  themselves  to  space,"  and  become  coherent 
from  association ;  but  it  is  already  present  in  the  fundamental 
element  of  relation  that  enters  into  consciousness. 

Beyond  this  double  root  of  sense  and  judgment,  which  he  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance,  Smith  threw  himself  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
into  the  anus  of  the  modem  school.  His  unit  of  consciousness,  while 
embracing  two  tennsy  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  full  subject 
and  object  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  other  members  of  the  Scottish 
school.  The  self^  or  ego^  is  not  a  primary  constituent  of  the  con- 
Rcious  being,  but  a  development  like  all  higher  attributes  of  mind, 
resolving  itself  on  examination  "  into  a  relation  between  the  several 
teims  of  any  one  given  state  of  consciousness."  He  "  cordially 
embraces,"  on  this  as  other  points,  his  favourite  modem  doctrine. 
And  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  hiunan  consciousness — 

"  What,"  he  asks,  "  is  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  '  primary  *  and 
^  fuudameutal,'  to  which  so  much  honour  is  by  some  attached  ?  Are  we 
to  su[>pose  that  the  first  intellectual  forms  or  conceptions,  such  as  issue 
in  their  order  from  vital  or  physical  antecedents,  are  espedally  authori- 
tative, or  in  any  way  especiaJly  excellent?  In  other  departments  of 
uaturt^  we  ui-e  accustomed  to  say  that  the  lower  appears  first  as  the  om- 
ditiou  of  tlie  higher,  the  simpler  as  the  condition  of  the  more  complex. 
It  is  the  last  development,  and  not  the  first,  that  should  receive  the  highest 
hoiidui-H ;  or  rather  it  is  that  whole  whose  hainnonised  development  is  carried 
furtheHt  that  should  be  most  honoured."— CA'noin"/!^  and  Feeling^  p.  17.J 

Smith,  in  short,  is  an  Evolutionist  as  to  all  the  activities  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  matter.  Only  he  recognizes  the  two  spheres.  These 
spheres  do  not  appear  to  him  translatable.  Mind  remains  an  in- 
dissoluble unit,  unexplained  by  any  combination  of  physical  ante- 
cedents. But  tliis  uuit  is  purely  vitellectimL  It  is  not  an  original 
divine  principle,  or  spiritual,  entity.  It  is  a  mere  feeling  of  re- 
lation — the  combination  of  primary  differences — here  and  there* 
This  is  all  the  mind  ^vith  wliich  he  starts,  and  which  he  considers 
esscnfiaL 

His  theistic  doctrine  stands  fully  explamed  in  the  light  of  such 
an  analysis.  St^irting  from  so  meagre  a  conception  of  mind  in 
man,  he  c<juld  not,  by  any  direct  process  of  analogy,  find  a  Supreme 
Mind  in  nature.  The  moral  element  was  entirely  wanting  as  a 
source  of  the  Divine  Idea.  This  idea  was  a  final  necessity  of 
Thought — nothing  more.  The  cosmic  AVliole  is  not  a  mere 
incidental  collection  of  parts,  but  an  ordered  unity.  In  his  own 
language,  "the  whole  is  one;"  and  this  miity  or  totality  is  only 
conceivable  as  the  efllux  or  expression  of  a  prior  mind.     This  argu- 
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niont;  appeared  to  Mm  good*  even  if  mind  -were  mipposably  not 
iSj&tiLXici  from  niatttT.  Bccalise  it  is  not  ppiritiial  coascioiisnesa 
m'ImoIi  confititiites  the  point  of  Bimilarity  botweeu  the  human 
and  HHvdnc — ^but  the  fact  that  **in  whatever  siihstanctvor  substances 
G€3d  baft  created,  a  certain  date  of  consciomnesR  in  me  has  elevated 
mo  ±o  a  eonscionsne&s  of  the  barmonT  of  the  whole,  and  made  me 
to  TJLiiderptand  tins  whole  as  essLnitiallr  the  l)i\ane  idea."*  While 
strongly  disallowing  Materialism  himself,  therefore,  Smith  did  not 
thiixk  it  inconRistent  with  Theism,  and  nothing  gave  him  bo  much 
p&ix^  sethelabourious  attempts  of  some  to  prove  that  every  Material- 
ist rr^Tifit  necessarily  be  an  Atheist.f 

Tliiis  protest  has  our  entire  sympathy.     No  one  has  a  right  to 
ta^t^n  upon  another  tlie  charge  of  Atheism.    If  any  choose  to  take 
tKo   i:itle  the  affair  is  their  own.     No  one  has  a  riglit  to  fix  a  per- 
sonal,! charge  on  mere  grounds  of  consistency  in  reasoning.     At  the 
8*m.o  time  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  arguments  of  this  kind,  to 
poini;  out  what  appeai-s  to  be  the  only  sohd  and  rational  basis  of 
tiio  luigher  inference.    And,  notmthstandiiig  all  Smith's  argumont«> 
Wo    nre  satisfied  that  the  old  motto  is  true,   ''  Ahdlm  Spiritu-s,  nulhis 
/>«!?r^j5r  "     It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  mind  as  well  as  sense,  and  to 
^rgTJie  outwards  towards  a  I)i\-ine   mind.     Unless  we  start  with 
tHo    Divine  in  man,  we  can  never  reach  it  in  Natxire.     Uidees  we 
Ix^gT^n  with  a  substantive  spiritual  entitj',  we  can  never  find  such 
a^   ^*iitity  at  all.     Mind  which  is  the  mere  gi^owth  of  Nature,  can 
ixo^v^^r  help  us  to  pass  beyond  Nature,   Even  if  we  caimot  conceive 
<>*    ^Kature  save  as  a  ivhole,  and  of  tliis  whole  save  as  a  Tlmught, 
***i^    is  no  evidence  on  any  mere  nature-basis  of  the  existence  of 
**^^li  a  Thought.     A  mere  necessary  condition  of  mind  in  us  can 
Hearer  warrant  the  assumption  of  a  Supreme  Mind  outside  t>f  us, 
^iToli  an  inference  is  open  at  once  to  all  the  force  of  the  Kantian 
^^^^ticism  against  the  old  a  priori  argument,  and  al!  the  force  of 
^*^cleni   criticism,  on  the   ground  of  anthropomorphism.      Mind, 
'^ti-act  it  as  we  vnli,  is  a  bumaii  experience,  and  except  on  the 
imd  of  some   special  affinity  wiih  the  Di\'ine,  has  no  right 
to  Btand  at  the  head  of  Nature.      Moret)ver,  on  the  materialistic 
[*^pposition,    mind  is  not  an  entity  or  substance  at  all.     It  is  a 
'^^W   name  for  a  congeries  of  psychological  energies^  appearing 
aud  disappearing  ^\'ithin  nature,  and  tinly  known  afe  united  in  a 
^«tterial  s^mthesis.     It  is  nothing  more  than  *'  one  of  the  springs 
^^d  principles  of  the  imivei-se,"  like  heat  or  motion.     "  And  what 
P^idiar  privilege  "  has  the  little  agitation  of  the  brain,  which  we 
^U  thought,  that  we  must  thus  make  it  the  model  of  the  whole 
Universe  f  *J 
None  whatever  on  a  materialistic  basis.  If  man  is  not  piimarily  a 

♦  *♦  Thgmdale,'*  p.  433.  t  Ibid.,  p.  4S2. 
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ocmscions  Spirit,  and  thought  the  peculiar  property  of  this 'Spirit, 
there  cau  be  no  rational  \aiidication  to  hiin  of  an  Eternal  Spirit 
or  MiJicI.  If  he  does  n<it  himself,  in  Ids  essence  of  conscious- 
jiess,  trauBcend  Nature,  he  can  never  find  anjihing  above  Nature, 
whether  Eternal  Idea  or  Supreme  Intelhgence,  For  tlie  dome 
of  Nature,  by  hypothesis,  eucloBes  liim,  and  there  is  no  shaft  in  it 
piercing  to  an  upper  eky. 

But  I  must  bring  this  study  to  a  close.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while  I  highly  estimate  Smith  s  powers  as  a  thinker,  it  ia  fur  the 
Kubtlety,  beauty,  and  earnestness  of  liis  thought,  rather  tlian  for  its 
results.  Ardent  Theist,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  left  an  in- 
complete basis,  both  psychological  and  etliical,  for  his  Theiain* 
AViiilo  resisting  sensationalism  strenuously,  and  supposing  himself 
to  have  cleared  distinct  spiritual  room  for  a  higher  philosophy,  he  ■ 
was  yet  drawn  witlmi  the  sensational  vortex  so  strongly  as  to 
weaken  and  obsciu-e  liis  higher  piinciples.  This  of  course  applieB 
solely  to  liis  mode  of  reasoning*  His  pemonal  behef  seems  to 
have  grown  brighter  m  hie  closing  years.  From  the  centre  of 
his  own  happiness  he  looked  steadfastly  forward,  not  merely  to  a 
happier  progressioii  for  man  in  this  world  (for  the  idea  of  human 
progi*ess  was  always  a  \4tal  element  of  his  philosophic  faith)» 
but  to  a  higher  Future.  The  'Ulestre  for  immortahty**  Ut  up 
with  an  increasing  glow  all  his  spiritual  aspirations.  If  he  never 
regained  the  faith  of  his  religious  youth,  the  Divine  thought  yet 
grew  in  him  to  a  passionate  yearning.  *'He  beheved  in  Goi 
he  hoped  for  immortaHty." 

I  could  have  wished  to  extend  the  study  to  other  aspects 
Smith's  philosophy,  and  especially  to  bring  into  clearer  light  his 
advancing  optimism.  The  very  interesting  discussions  in  **  Graven- 
hurst"'  on  good  and  evil,  the  tnie  nature  of  religion,  and  on  the 
progress  of  society,  both  hi  that  volume  and  m  '*  Thoradale," 
all  merit  attention.  As  I  pass  them  under  review,  I  feel  how 
little  justice  has  been  done  to  the  author.  But  imperfect  and  in 
some  respects  negative  as  my  study  may  have  been,  it  has  been 
fidl  of  love  and  faitMuhiess,  Difteiing  from  the  thinker,  on© 
never  ceases  to  admire  tlie  man,  and  his  beautiful  and  earnest 
enthusiasm.  And  if  there  remams  much  in  the  thinker  and  writer 
that  I  have  failed  to  touch,  his  main  thoughts  have  yet  been  set 
forth.  For  it  is  his  OT\m  saying  in  the  last  sentence  of  "  Graven- 
hurst,**  **  We  have  but  two  conceptions:  the  world  as  a  whole^  and 
God  as  its  AuilwrJ' 

J.  TULLOCH* 
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THE  war  between  the  Libertarians  and  the  Neceesitarians,  the 
partisans  of  Free  Will,  and  the  upholder  of  Dotermiuism, 
which  has  been  waged  for  centuries  in  the  provinces  of  Theology 
and  iletaphyHicB  with  very  httle  prospect  of  a  definite  result,  lias 
latterly  been  carried  into  the  domain  of  Physiology ;  where  the 
Determinist  army  has  found  a  great  accession  of  strength,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  the  recruits  who  have  joined  its  standard, 
but  in  the  ability  of  their  leadeiu  and  the  strength  f>f  its  positions. 
From  the  confidence  with  which  what  are  asserted  to  be  the 
inevitable  conclusions  of  Physiological  science  are  now  advanced 
in  proof  of  the  Determinist  hypothesis,*  it  might  be  supposed  that 
some  new  facts  of  peculiar  importance  had  been  discovered,  or  some 
more  cogent  deductions  drawn  from  the  facts  previously  known. 
But  after  an  attentive  re-examination  of  the  whole  question,  I  find 
nothing  in  the  results  of  more  recent  researches  to  shako  my  early 
formed  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tian,  not  only  between  the  rational  actions  of  sentient  beings 
guided  by  experience,  and  the  automatic  movements  of  creatures 
whose  whole  Hfe  is  obviously  but  the  working  of  a  mechanism,! 
but  also  between  those  actions  (common  to  man  and  intelUgent 
brutes)  which  are  determined  by  a  preponderating  attraction 
towards  an  object  present  to  the  consciousness,  and  those  (j>ecuHar, 


•  Sec  ProfoaAor  Huxloy  on  »'  TIio  llypotheata  that  Animala  are  Aatomatu,**  in  the 
F&rtniyht/if  Hevieic  for  Kovouib?r,  1874  j  iind  Professor  ClifTorJ  on  **  Body  and  Mind"  io 
tba  8ame»  jouninl  for  I>ecdm)>er. 

t  ;*0u  the  Voluntary  and  InstiDtnivo  Aetioai  of  Uviag  Beinga,'*  in  tbe  Ediatmrffh 
Medical  and  SunjkalJmtmat^  Ko,  132  (1637), 
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HB  I  believe,  to  JIan)  in  wliich  there  is,  at  one  stage  or  another,  a 
distinct  intervention  of  the  self-conBcious  Ego,  whereby  the  direc- 
tion of  tJie  acti^aty  is  modified. 

What  modem  research  seemB  to  me  to  have  done,  is  to  i-lucidate 
the  mechanieni  of  Autoinatic  action ;  to  define  with  greater  preci- 
sion the  pharc  it  takes  in  the  diverBified  phenomena  of  animal  life, 
psychical  as  well  as  motor ;  and  to  introduce  a  more  scientific 
mode  of  thought  into  the  physiological  part  of  the  inquiry.  Bnt 
in  so  far  as  those  who  profess  to  be  its  expositors  ignore  those 
facts  of  consciousness  which  John  Stuart  Mill  has  truly  character- 
ized as  the  only  rcahties  of  which,  philosophically  speaking,  we 
have  any  evidence,  loading;  us  to  dwell  exclusively  on  ph^^eal 
action  as  the  otdy  thing  mth  wliich  science  has  to  do,  and  designa- 
ting as  "  nonsense  "  the  doctrine  (based  on  the  miiveAal  expe- 
rience of  mankind)  that  the  mental  states  which  we  call  vohtions^ 
and  emotions  have  a  causaitivc  relation  to  l>odily  changes,  they 
appear  to  me  to  grasp  only  one  half  of  the  problem,  to  see  only; 
aae  side  of  the  shield.  That  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  holds  good  in  the  animal  body  as  completely  as  it  does  in 
the  universe  around,  I  should  be  among  the  last  to  dispute ;  that 
in  the  most  powerful  ninscular  effort  which  can  be  called  forth  by 
the  himian  will,  there  is  no  more  a  creation  of  force  than  in  an  auto- 
matic cou^^dsion,  I  believe  as  firmly  as  Professor  Clifford  j  bat  jnsfe 
afi  a  rider  utilizes  and  directs  the  motor  energy  of  his  horse,  so,  I 
maintain,  does  the  mind  of  man  utilize  and  direct  (within  certain 
limits)  the  physical  energy  of  liis  body,  turning  this  to  account" 
not  only  in  tnuRcular  movement,  but  also  in  those  cerebral  changes 
which  serve  as  the  bases  of  further  mental  operations. 

What  is  the  range  and  limit  of  the  Automatic  action  of  the 
body  of  Man,  and  what  clue  we  gain  from  modem  physiological 
research  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  controlled  and  directed  by 
his  mind,  are  the  questions  I  propose  to  discuss  in  this  paper ;  and 
it  will^  I  think,  be  advantageous  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  histov 
ricallyj  by  tmcing  the  principal  stages  in  the  development  of  th€| 
system  of  doctrine  now  generally  accepted  by  physiologistfi. 

Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  ago  (1821),  the  pubHcation  of  the 
discoveries  of  Charles  Bell  gave  a  new  impetus  to  a  study  M'hich. 
had  previously  made  but  little  progress  for  more  than  a  centuryj 
It  was  by  liim  that  the  principle  was  first  placed  on  a  vaUd  ex- 
perimental basis,  that  every  one  of  the  multitudinous  fibres  of 
which  any  single  nerve-trunk  is  composed,  runs  a  distinct  conise 
lietween  its  central  and  its  peripheral  terminations ;  and  that  its 
function  consists  in  establif^hing  a  connection,  in  the  one  case^ 
between  an  organ  of  sense  and  the  central  sensorium  ;  or,  in  tha 
other,  between  a  motor  centre  and  the  muscle  which  it  calls  into^ 
contraction*     The  fibres  of  the  former  class  he  termed  '*  sensory, ** 
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and  those  of  the  latter  •*  motor ;"  and  he  showed  tliat  while  the 
•  ordinary  Rpmal  nei*vee  contain  fibres  of  hoth  functions  (sei^rated, 
lowever^  into  distinct  groiips  at  their  roots),  there  are  nerves  in 
%\xe  head  which  are  sensory  only,  and  othei-s  which  are  solely 
:inotor>  It  has  since  been  proved,  however,  that  between  these 
-two  claeses  of  nerve-fibres  there  is  not  really  any  essential 
difference,  each  serving,  like  a  telegraph-T\4re,  to  convey  "mole- 
cular motion  "  (the  now  faahionable  mode  of  expressing  a  change 
cif  whose  natnre  we  really  know  nothing  whatever)  in  cither 
direction,  and  its  function  depending  entirely  upon  its  connections* 
The  Btibseqnent  progress  of  inquiry,  moreover,  has  made  it  clear 
ihat  such  "  molecular  motion,"  tmnsmitted  from  a  recipient  organ 
to  a  uen^e-centre,  may  there  excite  a  motor  response  without  any 
affection  of  the  conseiousness ;  and  hence  the  **sensoiy*'  nerves  of 
Bell  are  now  more  generally  temied  *%affei*ent,"  or  **  eentripetal." 

The  **  nervous  circle,''  as  it  was  temied  by  Bell,  compt>Hed  of  a 
sensory  nerve,  the  nerve-centre  to  which  it  proceedn,  and  the 
motor  nerve  passing  forth  from  that  centre  to  the  museles,  was 
distinctly  recognized  by  him  as  furnishing  the  mechaiiisin  of  those 
involunt*ar)^  movements  which  are  called  forth  by  sensory  iniprcs- 
mons ;  as  when  the  passage  of  a  crumb  of  bread,  a  drop  of  water. 
or  a  whiff  of  acrid  vapour  into  tlie  larynx,  excites  the  act  of 
coughing; — the  impression  tranmnitted  upwards  by  the  sensoiy 
nerves  to  a  certain  part  of  the  brain  (including  in  this  term,  for 
the  present,  the  whole  aggi'cgate  of  nerve-centres  contained  in 
the  cranial  ca\'ity),  making  itself  felt  there,  and  calling  forth, 
through  the  motor  nerves  that  proceed  to  the  muscles  of  expira- 
tion, a  combined  movement  adapted  to  get  rid  of  the  source  of  irri- 
tation. This  is  a  typical  example  of  what  is  now  termed  re^fl^x 
action^  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  elementary  fomi  of  nervous 
activity. 

In  such  a  low  and  almost  homogeneous  organism  as  that  of  the 
Aydra  (or  freBh-w\*iter  polype),  however,  every  part  seems  equally 
capable  of  receiving  impressionB  and  of  responding  to  them  by 
^  eontraction.  As  there  are  neither  special  sense-organs  nor  special 
muscles,  there  are  no  special  nerves;  and  the  movements  by  which 
it  gra«ps  the  prey  that  may  come  within  its  reach,  and  draws  it  into 
its  digestive  cavity,  are  no  more  hidirative  of  consciousness  or  will, 
than  are  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  that  carry  down  into  the 
stomach  the  food  which  is  brought  ^^^thln  their  grasp  in  the  act  of 
'  swallowing,  or  than  the  churning  action  of  the  stomaeli  itself  during 
the  proce-68  of  digestion.  The  continuance  of  these  movements  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  higher  animals,  after  it  has  been  taken  out 
af  the  body,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  purely  attf^tnatic  nature  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  prehensile  actions  of  the  hydra,  or 
other  animals  of  similar  grade  of  organization,  in  any  other  Ught, 
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But  with  the  development  of  a  special  muscular  apparatosy 
and  the  Umitation  (with  accompanying  exaltation)  of  the  sensoiy 
endowments  of  particular  parts  of  the  organism,  we  find  a  nervous 
mechanism  interposed,  the  primary  office  of  which  is  obviously 
"intemimcial"  merely.*  Thus,  in  the  humble  Ascidian,  rooted  to  one 
spot  diuing  all  but  its  free  embrj^onic  stage  of  existence,  and 
obtaining  both  its  food  and  the  oxygen  required  for  the  aeratioii 
of  its  blood  by  current*  sustained  by  the  vibration  of  the  cilia  that 
line  its  aUmentary  canal  and  respiratory  sac,  an  action  that  re- 
sembles coughing  is  the  only  sign  it  gives  of  any  but  a  purely  vege- 
tative existence.  The  orifice  of  the  dilated  phaiynx  which  forms 
the  respiratory  sac,  is  fringed  with  short  tentacles,  from  which 
nerve-fibres  proceed  to  a  ganglionic  centre  in  their  neighbourhood; 
and  from  this  centre  we  find  motor  fibres  ramifying  over  the 
muscular  mantle  in  which  the  body  is  inclosed.  And  thus  if  the 
ciliary  current  sliould  draw  inwards  a  particle  of  unsuitable  size  or 
character,  the  contact  of  this  with  the  guardian-tentacles  excites 
a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscular  sac,  whereby  a  jet  of  water 
is  squirted  out  that  carries  the  ofiending  particle  to  a  distance. 
It  i9  obvious  that  this  act  no  more  represents  conscious  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Ascidian,  than  the  cough  of  the  infant  repie-> 
sents  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  an  imeasy  sensation  in  its  throat ;  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  adaptiveness  of  the  action  to 
the  puri^ose  it  answers  is  simply  tliat  of  a  piece  of  mechanism; 
and  we  characterize  it,  therefore,  as  automatic. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Huxley  that  Descartes,  who 
distinctly  recognized  the  purely  mechanical  nature  of  such  actions, 
had  made  as  near  an  approach  as  he  could  do  to  what  we  now 
regard  as  their  true  rationale,  in  attributing  them  to  a  reflexion  of 
the  "animal  spirits"  in  the  nerve-centres  from  the  sensoiy  to  the 
motor-nerves ;  and  he  seems  further  to  have  been  in  advance  of 
his  successors  in  maintaining  that  the  impressions  which  call  forth 
reflex  movements  may  do  so  without  being  consciously  felt.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  real  me^ining  of 
Descartes,  as  of  many  writers  who  succeeded  him ;  for  the  Latin 
^entire  and  its  derivations  obviously  cover  a  very  wide  range  of 
mental  affections,  from  simple  consciousness  up  to  the  highest 
forms  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  illustrations 
given  by  Descartes,  that  he  sometimes  meant  rather  ^^(/K^onscious- 
ness — ^that  is,  the  consciousness  of  one's   consciousness  —  thtki\ 


♦  As  I  find  that  the  younger  readers  of  Mr.  Herbert  Sponcor*s  works  are 

impression  that  the  idea  of  progressive  difforontiation,  espociallj  in  regard  to  thff 
structure  and  attributes  of  the  nerrous  system,  is  duo  to  him,  I  think  it  but  just  to  hla 
predecessors  in  this  line  of  inquiry  to  point  out  that  it  was  perfectly  familiar  to  f ' 


long  before  he  entered  upon  it ;  as  will  bo  apparent  to  any  one  who  may  take  tho 
trouble  to  refer  to  the  review  of  Dr.  Marphall  HairD  "  Memoirs  on  the  Nervoas  System 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  lUvieur  for  April,  1^538. 
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those  simple  etateB  of  feeling,  wliich^  though  they  can  bo  shown  to 
hsL^^G    originally  guided  orir  moveraeiite,  in  consequence  of  their 
ha.l>itual  recurrence  cease  to  excite  our  notice  and  are  not  remem- 
ber T-ed.    To  tWs  distinction  I  ehall  presently  have  occasion  to  return* 
The   next   important  stage   in   the   progi^ess    of  neurological 
iiiquiry,  consisted  in  the  determination  and  general  recognition  of 
ttk^  independent  endowments  of  the  Spinal  Cord.     To  those  who 
ba^'ve  been  brought  up  in  modern  neurological  doctrine,  it  seems 
BC«trceIy  credible  that  the   grossest  ignrtrance  should  liave  pre- 
va^iled  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the  present  century,  in 
rega-vd  to  the  centric  character  of  this  organ;  even  Bell  regarding 
it  O.B  a  bundle  of  nervee — a  conductor  that  biings  the  nerve-trunks 
iftsning  from  it  mto  continuity  vnt\i  the  bmin,  wliicli  was  assumed 
to    be  (with  the  exception  of  the  svmpathetic  ganglia)  tlie  sole 
contre  of  the  nervous  system  of  Veitebrate  animals  generally, 
acLil  of  man  in  particular.    And  in  Uko  manner  the  knotted  ventral 
nerve-cord   of    Articulated   aniinals   was    represented  by    Bell's 
disciple,  George  Newport    (and  also  by  Professor  Grant),  as  a 
mere  conductor  between   the    cephaHc  ganglia  and  the    nerve- 
trtiats.     Yet  Proeliaska  and    Legalloie   had   long  before    expe- 
rimentally proved,  not  only  tliat  the  spinal  cord  as  a  whole  is  a 
centre  of  reflex  action  quite  independent  of  the  brain,  but  that 
separated  segmonts  of  the  spinal  cord  may  so  act  iiadependentlj 
of  each  other.     So,   in  the  case  of  articidated  animals^  any  one 
'W'lio  had  cut  a  worm  or  a  centipede  into  pieces,  and  had  witnessed 
"^^  continued  movements  of  each  segment,  might  have  drawn  the 
Mifereace   that   these   movemenis   were   sustained   by   the   inde- 
pendent endoT^Tuents  of  the  ganglionic  centres  which  the  segments 
severally  contained.     It  had  been  further  proved   by   LegaUois 
*^t  the  respiratory  movements  continue  after  the  removal  of  the 
''^Hole  brain  proper ;  the  nerve-centre  on  whose  action  their  con- 
*^uance   depends,  being  that   upward   extension   of  the  spinal 
^ordinto  the  ca\nty  of  the  skull  whieii  is  known  as  the  medulla 
<^olongata.     Yet  these  facts  were  so  geneiully  ignored  in  physio- 
logical teaching,  that,  as   I   can   myself  remember,   they   were 
oijy  vaguely  referred  to  in  proof  of  the  persistence  of  a  low 
degree  of  conscionsness  after  the  loss  of  the  brain* 

No  one  whose  recollection  goes  back  as  distinctly  as  mine  does, 
to  the  publication  (in  the  PMlosopIiical  Tranmctimis  for  1833)  of 
"T.  Marshall  HalFs  "  Researches  on  the  Reflex  Fimction  of  the 
MedoUa  Oblongata  and  Medulla  Spinalis/*  can  have  a  doubt  that 
"rifl  memoir  has  been  the  basis  of  all  our  present  more  exact 
wiowledge  of  **  reflex  action  "  generally.  It  is  true  that  its  author 
wveloped  no  principle  wliich  could  not  have  been  found  in  the 
writings  of  Prochaska,  more  obscurely  in  those  of  liis  predecessor, 
Uozer,  and  yet  less  distinctly  and  more  remotely  in  those  of 
VOL.  XXY,  2  E 
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Descartes.  But  the  ideas  of  these  philosophers,  having  been  in 
advance  of  their  time,  had  never  been  received  into  the  general 
body  of  physiological  doctrine ;  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  of 
the  originality  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  researches,  although,  by  his 
indignant  denial  of  having  been  anticipated  by  Prochaska,  he 
provoked  the  imputation  that  he  had  stolen  his  ideas  from  that 
author.  At  any  mte,  it  was  by  his  persistence  in  calling  attention 
to  the  demonstrative  independence  of  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata  as  a  centre  (or  rather  series  of  centres)  of  nervous 
power,  that  the  fact  came  to  be  universally  accepted  as  a  cardinal 
principle  of  physiology,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  "  reflex  action  ^ 
tdthout  any  necessary  exdtemejit  of  consciousness  gradually  obtained 
general  recognition.  Only  those,  however,  who  themselves  took 
part  in  the  controversy,  will  be  likely  to  remember  the  strong 
opposition  which  the  latter  part  of  this  doctrine  encountered. 
The  purposive  character  of  the  movements  executed  by  a  hecuUess 
frog,  as  when  its  legs  make  efforts  to  push  away  the  probe  with 
which  its  cloaca  is  being  irritated,  or  when  one  leg  wipes'away 
the  acid  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  other,  was  constantly 
adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  headless  trunk  feels  the  impression, 
and  makes  a  conscious  effort  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  it  is  not  even 
now  possible  to  meet  such  an  assertion  with  any  direct  disproof; 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side  being  rather  of  the  nature  of 
cumulative  probabilities.  Thus — (1)  as  the  sepamted  head  of  the 
frog  will  itself  show  reflex  action  (the  eyelid  closing  when  its  edge 
is  irritated),  the  division  of  the  head  from  the  body  w^ould  establish 
two  distinct  centres  of  consciousness,  or  two  egos^  if  the  per- 
foimance  of  reflex  action  bo  accepted  per  se  as  an  indication  of 
the  persistence  of  sensibility;  while  (2)  the  number  of  these 
centres  may  be  further  multipUed  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  so  that  the  reflex  actions  of  the  fore  limbs 
are  perfonned  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  anterior  segment, 
and  those  of  the  hind  limbs  through  the  instrumentality  of-  the 
posterior  segment ;  and  (3)  cases  are  of  no  infrequent  occurrence 
in  the  hiunan  subject,  in  which,  the  lower  segment  of  the  spinal 
cord  having  been  entirely  cut  off  by  disease  or  accident  from 
communication  with  the  brain,  reflex  actions  in  the  legs  may  be 
excited  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  the  application  to 
them  of  a  heated  plate,  without  the  least  consciousness  on  the 
paiii  of  the  patient,  either  of  the  apphcation  of  the  excitant,  or  of 
the  respondent  motions  it  calls  forth.  And  though  it  was  at  first 
urged  tliat  this  last  fact  gives  no  assurance  that  the  endowments 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  the  same  in  the  frog  as  they  are  in  man,,  yet  . 
there  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  recognize  the  uniformity  . 
of  Nature  in  this  and  other  particulars,  and  to  accept  the  facts  of 
human  consciousness  (or  unconsciousness)  as  affording  the  best  • 
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^njk  for  the  iutei-pretatioii  of  siujh  actions  of  the  lower  aiiiniak  as 
^fft  'performod  through  a  demonstrably  .similar  iiistrameiitality. 

When  once  thiB  priiici|jlo  in  acbnitted,  it  becomes  obvious  that, 
liowever  "  puq:>osive''  may  be  the  eliaracter  of  such  actions,  their 
j>erfonnance  from  the  first,  %vithoiit  training  or  experience,  may  be 
:regarded  as  valid  evidence  that  they  are  deteimined  by  nothing 
^Ifle  than  a  physical  ineclianism.     No  one  doubts  this  in  regard  to 
^bat  rhythmical  succession  of  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
«iuricle8  and  ventricles  of  the  heai-t,  by  wliich  the  circidation  of  the 
Vjlootl  is  kept  up;  nor  in  regard  to  that  regular  sequence  of  respmx- 
^ory  movementjtj  which  serves  to  maintain  the  aeration  of  the  blood, 
^Uke  in  the  wakmg  state  while  the  attention  is  completely  engrossed 
^fee where,  and  in  the  states  of  piofonnd  sleep  and  insensibihty.  And 
Uiere  are  no  co-ordinated  muscular  ruovenients  of  which  the  **  pur- 
poeive*'  chamcter  is  more  obvious,  than  it  is  in  the  acts  of  coughing 
^nd  sucking;  the  fonner  of  which  we  know  experientially  to  be 
executed  Ti^'ithout  any  conscious  intention,  and  to  be  capable  of 
fceing  excited  hi  st^ates  of  the  profoundest  coma  that  is  compatible 
^vith  the  continuance  of  ordinary  breatliing;  w4iile    the   latter, 
iiltht)Ugh  requiring  a  still  more  complex  combination  of  the  muve- 
nicnts  of  respiration  with  those  of  swallo^nng,  can  be  shown  to  be 
Wk  purely  **  reflex*'  act,  being  at  once  excittnl  by  the  impression  made 
^n  the  hps  of  a  new-born  mammal,  eveji  when,  in  the  case  of  a 
J>uppy  or  guinea-pig,  the  whole  of  the  brain-proper  has  been  expe- 
rimentally removed,  or  whea  the  imman  infant  has  come  into  the 
^^'orld  mth  its  s|iinal  cord  and  medulla  olilongata  intact,  but  with- 
er ut  any  higher  nervous  centre. 

It  was  while  the  dectiinc  of  reflex  action  without  the  necessary 
piarticipation  of  sensation  was  thus  fighting  its  way  to  a  place  in 
the  general  scheme  of  neuro-phyHiology,tlKit  another  very  iiuportant 
advance  was  made  by  investigations  uf  an  entirely  diftL-rent  nature, 
"^vhich  gave  it  a  cogt-uey  and  completeness  to  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  laid  claim ;^ — I  refer  to  tlie  estabhsliment  of  the  essen- 
taal  distinction,  ahke  in  structure  and  in  fmiction,  between  the  two 
Forms  of  nerve-eubstance  that  are  known  in  human  anatomy  as  tho 
**grey"  and  the  ''white''  matter.     Tlie  detenninatiun  of  this  dis- 
tinction, which  is  one  of  even  more  fundamental  importance  than 
that  estabhshed  by  BeU  between  tlie  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  was 
not  the  work  of  any  one  physiologist,     Jt  had  long  been  known 
that  the    white  poiiion  of  the  brain,  the  white  stmnds  of  tho 
spinal  cord,  and  the  entire  substance  of  the  nei^ve-trunks,  have 
a   fibrous   Ktmctore ;    and  the  advance    of  histolugieal    research 
(which  sprang  from  the  applicatioTi  of  the  jmuciple  of  achromatism 
to  the  microscope)  demonstrated  that  these  fibres  were  ultimately 
resolvable  into  tubules  of  extreme  mhuiteness.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  •*  grey  '*  matter  which  forms  the  convoluted  layer  of  the  surface 
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of  the  eorebnun,  but  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  Kpinal  cord 
and  the  gangha  of  the  sympathetic  system,  as  it  does  of  the  gang- 
lionic nerve-centres  of  Invertebrata,  wa«  found  to  be  made  up  of 
cells  or  vesicles,  certain  extensrons  of  which  commimicatt?  with  each 
other,  whilst  others  become  contiinioiis  with  the  fibres  of  the  nerve- 
trunks.  The  difference  in  the  relative  supply  of  blood  which  these 
two  foiins  of  uervc^tiasue  resi:)ectively  receive,  is  not  less  sigidficant 
than  that  of  their  histological  characters ;  this  being  especially  mani- 
fest in  the  *'grey"  and  the  "wdiite"  portions  of  the  brain.  For,  whilst 
the  nerve-cells  lie  in  the  midst  of  a  plexus  of  capillaries  so  close  that 
no  other  tissue  receives  anything  approaching  to  the  same  quantity 
of  blood  in  a  given  space,  the  vascularity  of  the  tubular  component 
of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerve-tnmks  is  by  no  means  remark- 
able. Ajid  it  is  easily  proved  experimentally,  that,  while  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  circidation  of  the  blood  through  tlie  brain  imme- 
diately suRpends  its  functional  acti^-ity,  the  conductivity  of  the 
nerv'e-trimks  lasts  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  general  stoppage 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  their  vessels, 

I  can  mj'self  distinctly  recollect  the  gradual  spread  of  the  belief 
in  the  physiological  distinctness  of  these  two  fonns  of  nerve- 
subetanee  (of  which  the  late  Mr.  S.  Solly  was  oue  of  the  earliest 
upholders  in  this  coimtry)  from  a  very  limited  circle  to  universal 
acceptance ;  tlie  tubular  being  regarded,  like  the  wires  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  as  the  conductor  of  nei-ve-force ;  whilst  the 
vesicular  or  gangUonie  was  considered,  like  the  batter}'"  which 
sends  the  charge,  as  the  oiifjlnator  of  ucrve-force.  We  now  know 
that  this  account  of  the  matter  is  not  strictly  tme ;  since  the 
vesicular  substance  may  sen^e  also  for  the  transmission,  while 
the  fibriuis  substance  may,  under  cei-tain  circumstances,  serve  also 
for  the  origination,  of  that  special  form  of  **  molecular  motion" 
which  constitutes  the  characteristic  action  of  the  nervttus  system. 
But  in  a  broad,  general  way,  the  analogy  is  sufficiently  correct; 
and  the  recogniti<in  of  it  soon  led  to  important  cunsequencefi. 
For  Mr.  R,  D.  Grainger  showed,  by  a  carefid  examination  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  that  while  some  of  them  an*  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  strands  of  the  cord,  which  thus  bring  tliem  into 
continuous  comiectiou  >vith  the  cephaUc  centres,  others  lose 
themselves  in  its  grey  or  vesicular  nucleus,  whicli,  servHng  as 
their  ganglionic  centre,  is  the  source  of  the  independent  power  ot 
the  spinal  cord;  and  he  further  pointed  out  that  the  relative 
proportions  of  tliis  vesicular  matter  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
epinal  cord  of  different  vertebrate  animals  is  closely  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  trunks  which  proceed  from  them,  and  more 
particiilarly  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
members  as  mstniments  of  locomotion.  Taking  up  a  suggestion 
thrown   out  by  Mr.  Grahiger,  I   was  myself  led  to  r*>exaniine. 
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under  thifi  new  light,  the  facte  pre%^ou8ly  aacertained  in  regard 
to  the  structure  aud  actions  of  the  nei-vous  Hjstem  of  Invei-tebrate 
animals ;  ^\ith  the  result  that  these  facts  seemed  to  me  not  only  to 
justify,  hut  to  require,  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  every 
separate  ganghon  of  the  ventral  cord  of  iuBOctfi,  centipedes,  &c., 
IB  an  independent  centre  of  reflexion^  the  function  of  the  cephalic 
gaugUa  (which  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  the  centres  of  the  nerves 
of  special  isense)^  being  io  harmonise  and  direct  their  activity. 
Tlue,  again,  now  Beems  to  bo  bo  self-evident  a  proposition  as  to 
need  no  demonstration ;  yet  it  had,  like  the  doctrines  already 
smnmamed,  to  fight  its  way  to  general  recognition  ;  and  though 
accepted  by  most  British  phyeiologists,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  un  the  Continent  until  the  publication,  fonr  years  subse- 
quently, of  the  classical  memoir  *'0n  the  Nervous  and  Circulatory 
Systems  of  the  Myriapoda"  {Pkilosojj/ncal  Trunmciionn,  1843),  in 
which  Mi\  Newpoi-t  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it. 

The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  action  to  Insects  gave 
s  definite  physiological  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  Instinct*  All  who 
had  cart*fully  studied  the  remarkable  habits  of  this  class  of  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  social  Hymenoptera,had  been  led  to  recog- 
nize their  essentially  automatic  character ;  as  especially  indicated  (1) 
by  the  almost  invariable  uniformity  with  which  they  are  performed 
by  all  tht'  intli\^duale  of  the  same  ty]>e ;  (2)  by  the  perfection  with 
which  tliey  are  performed  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  life  of  the  imago;  and  (3)  by  the  impossibility,  in  many 
€11868,  of  any  training  or  guidance  ha%4iig  been  derived  from 
parental  experience,  in  the  conHtruction  of  habitations,  the  col- 
lection and  storing  up  of  foocl  for  the  larvas,  and  the  like.  Such 
actions  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  innate  or  congenital  tendency 
to  particular  '*  modes  of  motion  *'  of  the  nervous  system,  dependent 
upon  its  mechanical  arrangements;  and  to  whatever  extent 
insects  leani  from  their  own  experience,  or  have  the  power 
of  intentii>naUy  adapting  their  orchnary  consti-uctive  operations 
to  new  conditions  •^ — a  question  still  inuler  discussion — no  one, 
I  beUeve,  who  has  really  studied  the  subject,  would  hesitate 
in  endorsing  the  sagacious  remark  of  Macleay,  that  just  as  In- 
telligence (nT  the  intejUmial  adaptation  of  means  to  ends)  is  the 
esiiential  eharacteristic  of  Vertebrate  animals,  cidniinating  (of 
coume)  in  Man,  so  Instinct  (or  the  \vorldiig-out  of  residts  by  an 
antoniatic  mechanism)  is  the  essential  characteiistic  of  the  Articu- 
late series,  culminating  in  Insects,  And  it  is  a  curious  confirma- 
tion   vf  this  view,   that  of  all  vertebrate   animals,  those  which 

♦  Th©  aci^oiint  given  by  Mr,  Btsit  in  hm  Xafuraiist  in  Nicaratpta^  of  tho  ndnptatioM 
msdo  by  ADtu,  andur  contingoneics  brought  nbout  bj  htmjaa  agoncTf  and  but  little 
likely  to  hnTo  tuaaoa  under  nAturul  conditions,  fteemt  tuoro  indioatiTo  of  thoir  poseoaaion 
of  iDteltiK^^Dtiut  pow«r^  tban  iiay thing  that  hud  btH^n  aacertained  by  tho  eUborate 
<»bMirTstioii(*  of  HuboT. 
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most  etroiigly  display  ioRtiiictivp  propenrities — nioclified,  however, 
'by  intelligence— are  Binls,  whinh  have  been  appropriately  termed 
'*  **  the  infioetj^  of  the  vcrtehrated  soriee." 

The  natin^o  of  Auti>niati8iiu  and  the  share  it  takes  in  the  or- 
''diiiary  life  of  Insects,  &c,,  may  bo  recognized  in  the  fidlo^wing 
examples: — 

le  head  of  a  Centiprde  \*e  cut  off  wliilst  h  in  in  motion,  the  body  will 

^continue  to  move  uiiwards  by  the  action  ofit^slel;8;  and  if  the  body  be 

divided  into  /several  |HtHx\s  the  same  will  take  place  ia  the  sfparate  part*?, 

'After  tbese  movements  have  come  to  an  end,  they  may  be  excited  ag'ain 

Ik  by  irritating"  any  pa  it  of  the  nerve-centres  or  the  c*ut  extremity  of  the 

^iicrvoiiM  cord,     Jf  the  budy  l^e  npjHised  in  its  progix?st4  by  an  obstacle  over 

whi<"h  tilt.'  |«r<>i>uLsive  action  of  it.s  tf^s  chji  ciiiry  it,  it  mounts  over  it  and 

'movt's  clii-ectly  onwards  ;  but  if  the  uh^ta^^-le  be  too  high  to  l^e  thus  snr- 

^niouatril,  the  cut  extn^mity  i-cmains  forced  up  against  it,  the  leg's  still  con- 

►tiiiuinii^  to  move.     The  only  difft^renre,  therefor'e,  tjetween  the  crawling'  of 

^the  headle88  and  that  of  the  coio[)lete  Centipnle^  consists  in  the  direction 

g^iven  to  th*^  inovenients  of  the  latter  by  the  visual  84?ns6;  the  sight  of  &n 

obstacle  causing  it  to  turn  out  of  the  way  t>efoi^  rearhmg  it. 

"Them  is  an  iasett  termed  the  j\fantiH,  allied  to  the  cricJcets  and  grass- 
jliop[ieri*,  whose  conformation  fits  it  to  lie  in  wait  for  it,«i  jir-ey,  rather  than 
t^>  go  in  mi'iiR'h  of  it.     Iteating  on  its  two  hinder  paim  of  legs,  it  lifts  up 
[the  front  o(  its  Ijody,  wliich  i.s  famished  with  a  pair  of  large  and  strong 
legs  ending  in  sharp  daws,  in  readiness  to  capture  any  imlurky  inset -t  that 
imny  eome  within  their  i^ach ;  and  it  is  from  the  n^semblance  of  this  atti- 
Jtude  to  that  of  prayer,  that  the  Muntis  has  acquired  from  naturalists  the 
ftpecidc  name  of  reJu/ioi^a^  and  from  the  jx^fmantry  uf  the  South  of  France, 
I'tthei'e  it  al>ounds,  the  di+si^nati^m  of //n>-Z)t>i/.     No\v,  if  the  liead  be  cut 
poff,  the  body  still  mtoius  its  intsition,  and  resists  attemfits  to  ovei-tluY)w  it, 
•while  the  anus  close  around  anything  that  is  introduced  between  them^ 
^and  impress  their  claws  u(M»n  it.     This  they  will  continue  to  do  when  the 
front  i7i)rtion  *»£  the  bmly  to  whicli  they  an?  attached  is  separated  froni  the 
rest;  while  the  hinder  pint  will   still  remain  balanred   on   the   four   legs 
J* that  suf>|v>rt  it,  not  only  resisting  any  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  l»ut  rcHxiver- 
ag  its  |K>sitiun  when  distuihed.     Here,  agaiji,  it  is  otivioua  that  the  nerve- 
-centres in  the  head  have  only  a  fUrective  iictiou,  derived  from  the  guidance 
I  afforded  by  the  senses,  especially  the  visual. 

"  While  the  stimulus  to  the  refh^x  movements  t>f  the  legs  in  tlu^  foi-egoin^ 

appears  to  Ije  given  by  the  contact  of  the  extit^mities  with  tlie    solid 

ce  whereon  they  rest,  the  approj^riate  impreasion,  in  the  case  of  aquatic 

c*ts,  can  only  be  made  liy  the  contact  of  liquid.     Thus  the  cephalic 

^g^ftglia  of  the  well-knowii  \vater-l)eetle,  Ih/tiscus  marffinatis^  having  been 

rufimoved,  the  insert  remained  motionless  so  long  as  it  rested  on  a  livy  sor- 

-face  ;  but  when  cast  into  w^ater  it  exetaited  the  usual  swimming  movements 

I.. with  the  greatest  energ}'  tind  rapidity,  striking  all  its  a>rarades  to  one 

rside  ly  its  violence,  an<l  j^ci'sisting  in  these  for  more  than  half-an-hom*-" 


I 


The  directing  action  of  the  cephalic  ganglia  woiddseem,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  to  bo  not  less  automatic  tlian  the  reflex 
action  of  the  ganglia  of  the  trunk  ;  but  wlnlst  we  have  every  re»- 
«on  to  regard  the  latter  as  not  invuK'ing  consciousness,  all  analogy 
["would  indicate  that  the  foraier  cannot  exert  itself  witliout  tie 
/excitement  of  sensation,  A¥licn  we  see  an  insect  moving  directly 
towards  an  object  from  a  distance  (as  when  bees  fly  straight  to 
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Bon  ey-yi  el  cling  or  pollen-yielding  fic^wei-B,  or  uirike  for  the  entrance  of 
their  hi v^e  at  the  app roach  of  a  Bummer  whower),  avoiding  obstaclrs 
placed  in  its  way,  escaping  from  the  hand  that  is  coming  down  to 
crush,  or  the  net  that  threat ent4  to  capture  it ;  when,  also,  we  see 
that  it  posseeses  orgaiiB*  which,  though  framed  on  a  different  plan 
from  oiir  eyes,  liave  a  sufficient  Btructural  paralleUsm  to  justify  the. 
inference  that  they  too  have  a  \iHual  function,  it  Bcems  to  me  that 
the  i>nw^«i/>w//<o^t/nies  on  those  who  maintain  that  the  motions  of 
insects  can  be  thus  guided  ^^nthout  sight  of  the  objects  wliich 
attract  or  repel  them. 

In  thii?,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  inqiiiiy,  the  answer  that  is  pro- 
bably nearest  the  tnith  is  tliat  wldch  we  receive  from  our  own 
conflciousness  when  rightly  uitermgated.  It  was  the  sagacity  of 
Hartley  that  first  distinctly  worked  out  the  parallel  (pre\aously  in- 
dicated by  Descartes)  between  the  Mcondary  automatism  which 
man  acquires  by  habit,  and  the  ontjimd  or  prhtmrij  m\iouv<iimr\  of  the 
lower  annuals.  The  act  of  walking,  for  example,  though  originally 
learued  by  experitinee  muler  the  guidance  of  sense-imp rcssions, 
comes  to  be  so  completely  automatic  as  to  be  kept  up  wlien  once 
initiated  by  vohmtaiy  direction,  not  tuily  witliout  any  conscious 
effort^  but  even  without  any  consciousness  of  the  movements  we 
are  performing,  until  our  attention  is  called  to  them  ;  so  that,  as  is 
credibly  asserted,  soldiers  fatigued  by  a  long  march  will  continue 
to  plod  onwards  (as  Indian  piuikah-pullere  will  go  on  alternately 
twitching  and  hating  go  their  cord)  in  a  profomid  sleep.  But  whilst 
the  locomotive  actions  performed  in  this  last  condition  resemble 
those  of  the  decapitated  centipede^  in  simply  carrying  the  body 
forwards  witljout  avoidance  of  obHtacles,  those  of  a  man  who  is 
awake,  but  whose  attention  is  engrossed  by  some  internal  object 
of  contemplation,  are  obviously  guided  by  impressions  received 
tlircmgh  hiH  visual  organs.  Thus  I  have  seen  John  S,  Mill  making 
hifl  way  along  Cheapside  at  it«  fullest  afternoon  tide^  threading 
\m  way  among  the  foot-passengers  with  which  its  narrow  pave- 
ment was  crowded,  and  neither  jostling  his  fellows  nor  coming 
into  collision  ^nth  lamp-posts ;  and  have  been  assured  by  him  tliat 
liifi  mind  was  then  contiiniously  engaged  upon  liis  System  of  Logic 
(most  of  which  was  thought-out  in  his  daily  Avalks  between  the 
India  office  and  his  residence  at  KenBh)gton)>and  that  he  had  so  httle 
coneciousness  of  what  was  taking  place  around  Hm,  as  not  to 
recognize  his  nearest  friends  among  the  people  he  met,  until  his 
attention  had  been  recalled  to  their  presence.  Most  of  us,  I 
snppose,  have  had  experiences  of  the  same  kind.  It  has  often 
happened  to  myself,  that,  having  previously  intended  to  take 
some  special  direction,  I  have  found  myself  in  the  track  which  I 
liave  been  for  years  accustomed  to  follow  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  through  having  committed  myself  to  the  guidance  of  my 
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b^te^  ae  Xavier  de  Maistre  calls  it,  whikt  my  dtne  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged. Now  in  these  and  similar  ca«ee,  do  we  see^  or  do  we  not  see  the 
objectB  whose  inipre&sionB  upon  our  retinae  excite  those  molecular 
changes  in  our  nerve-centres  which  direct  our  muscular  action? 
1  find  it  tUfficult  to  conceive  that  they  act  except  through  my  con- 
sciousness, however  faintly  and  transiently  excited;  but  I  would  by 
no  means  assei-t  it  to  be  impossible.  It  Ls  very  important,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  liistinction  between  seeing  and  noticing^  as 
also  between  hearing  and  apprehending.  That  we  see  and  hear 
a  great  many  things  of  wliich  we  take  no  distinct  cognizance  at 
the  time  for  want  of  attention  to  them,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  ■ 
that  the  remembrance  of  them  surges  up  at  some  subsequent  date, 
not  unfrcquently  in  dreams.  And  it  seems  to  me  more  philosophi- 
c?al  to  regard  tlie  guiding  action  of  visual  impressions  aa  exerted 
through  the  couRciousness,  however  faintly  it  may  be  awakened, 
than  to  assert  wthout  a  tittle  of  tividenee  that  a  bee  does  not  see 
the  flower  or  the  entrance  to  its  liive  towards  which  it  flies  in  a 
chrect  Hnc%  or  tliat  the  chicken  does  not  see  the  grain  or  insect  at 
which  it  pecks.  That  the  sensation  may  be  "surplusage"  where 
it  prompts  no  higher  psychical  action*  and  that  the  physical  change 
would  equally  take  place  without  it,  is  doubtless  an  arguable  pro- 
position as  regards  the  actions  of  animalH  whose  life  is  purely 
automatic ;  but  where  the  like  actions  (as  in  the  case  of  Man)  have 
Imd  to  be  learned  by  experience,  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable 
that  such  experience  can  be  gained  except  consciously.  The  child 
learning  to  walk,  who  (as  Paley  says)  **i8  the  greatest  posture- 
master  in  the  world,''  is  ^^vidly  conscious  of  tlie  sense  of  loss  of 
balance  to  which  hv  is  unaccuHtomed ;  and  it  is  under  the  guidance 
of  that  sense  that  his  movements  are  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
hiB  eqiulibrium.  But  by  the  habitual  recurrence  of  similar  eat- 
perieuces,  a  "mode  of  motion"  cumcH  to  be  estabhshed  in  his 
nervous  mechanism,  which  flhapen  that  mechanism  (according  to 
the  phyRiolugical  law  of  nutrition)  in  accordance  with  it;  and  thus 
the  adult,  who  has  acquired  the  art  of  shifting  Iiis  weight  from  on© 
foot  to  another,  without  anything  more  than  a  shght  and  transient 
disturbance  of  his  equilibrium,  ceases  to  perceive  what  has  become 
monotoncms  by  the  frequency  of  its  repetition;  and  it  is  only 
when  his  equiUbrium  liajq^ens  to  be  more  seriously  disturbed  by  a  I 
sUp  of  hie  foot  or  a  stumble  over  an  unnoticed  obstacle,  that  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  constant  control  t^xercised  over  his  automatic 
movements  by  this  dehcate  regulating  balance. 

All  these  facts  distinctly  point  to  a  reflex  action  of  the  gang- 
lionic centres  of  the  organs  of  special  sense,  aa  the  mechanism  by 
which  impressions  on  those  organs  call  forth  and  direct  the  in- 
stinctive actions  of  the  lower  animals  ;  and,  as  wo  shall  presently  see, 
they  harmonize  completely  with  the  results  of  expeiiments  made 
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upon  the  higher.     Whether  it  be  alone  the  "motion  of  molecules" 
(or  physical  change  of  any  kind)  that  excites  the  respondent  move- 
ment, or  whether  the  sight,  sound,  wmell,  or  otlier  afT^^ction  of  the 
conficioiiHnesa  by  the  object  which  attracts  or  repels  the  Insect,  be 
a  necessary  Unk  in  the  chain  of  sequences,  is  a  question  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  no  essential  bearing  upon  the  automatism  of 
Man  ;  since  the  appeal  to  our  own  experience  evokes  the  unhesi- 
tating response,  that  in  liim,  at  any  rate  (as  presumably  in  the 
animals  that  most  nearly  approach  him  in  stnictnre),  the  higher 
foims  of  acti\nty  can  only  be  excited  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  consciouBness,  though  they  too  may  become  automatic  by 
frequent  repetition.     The  essential  difference  between  w^hat  we 
^re  accustomed  to  term  the  instinctive  actions  of  Insects,  and  the 
eimply-reflex  movements  which  we  have  seen  to  be  executed  by 
^heir  headless  trunks,  or  even  by  tegmenta  of  those  tmnke,  consists 
in  their  greater  complexity''  and  variety',  and  in  the  special  con- 
^^rolling  and  directing  power  of  the  cephalic  ganglia;  and  this  may 
^fc>0  equally  exerted,  %vhether  the  excitement  of  sensation  (1)  be  a 
i^^aecessary  link  in  the  chain  of  sequences ;  or  (2)  be  simply  a  con- 
^CDomitant,  wliich  must  occur  when  the  mechanism  is  in  complete 
orking  order;  or  (3),  as  some  maintain,  is  not  really  produced  by 
pressions  transmitted  by  the  afferent  nerves  to  the  cephalic 
.nglia,  any  more  than  it  is  by  the  impressions  which  excite  the 
parated  ganglia  of  the  ventral  cord  to  reflex  action.     The  first 
ving  been  my  former  ophiion,  I  was  led  to  distinguish  the  actions 
utomatically  excited  through  the  cephahc  ganglia  as  senBorirrmtor ; 
teut  I  now  quite  admit  that  there  is  much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of 
^^he  second.     For  the  denial  of  consciousness  to  Insects,  however, 
ZX  cannot  see  any  other  argument  than  that  if  **  molecular  motion'* 
^l>e  competent  to  do  the  work,  sensation  would  bo  a  useless  sur- 
plusage,— an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  wliich  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  as  having  any  scientific  vaUdity, 

The  study  of  the  conditions  of  imtinctivt  action  having  thus 
landed  us  in  the  conclusion  of  its  dependence  upon  a  mechanism 
of  nerves  and  muscles  excited  to  activity  by  external  impressions, 
^e  apply  the  same  method  of  inquiry  to  the  conditions  of  that 
f^eUional  action  mth  which  we  credit  the  higher  Vertebrates,  and 
Of  i^hich  we  trace  the  dawniugs  among  the  lower- 
It  is  now  universally  aclaiowledged  that  the  meaning  of  that 
Complex   aggregate  of  ganghonic  centres  which  makes  up  the 
J^luiii    of   Man,   can   only  be   rightly   understood    by   a   careful 
^tudy  (I)  of  the  comparative  stnicture  of  the  brains  of  the  lower 
'^ertebrata,  and  (2)  of  the  history  of  embryonic  development* 
^nd  it  is  the  distinct  teacliing  of  both  alike,  that  so  far  from  the 
Oerebrum  being  the  fimdamental   portion  of  the   brain   (as  its 
Enormous   relative   size   in   man    would   seem  to   indicate)  it  is 
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originally  a  sort  of  offset  froni  that  axial  cord  which  eoastitntes 
the  primary  an  J  eseeiitial  part  of  the  nervoua  apparatus  of  ver- 
tebrates; the  lower  part  of  this  axis  being  formed  by  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  upper  by  the  ficries  of  ganglionic  centres  which  lie 
along  the  floor  of  the  skull,  and  which  represent  (in  their  relation 
to  the  sensory  and  motor  ncn^es  of  the  head)  the  cephalic  ganglia 
of  insects.  For  in  the  lowust  fishes  there  ift  scarcely  even  a 
rudiment  of  the  eerebrmn,  the  forward  extension  of  the  Hpinal 
axia  coTiBtituting  the  whole  brain.  And  alike,  as  it  would  seem,  ^ 
in  all  vertebrates,  tin*  fomidatiun  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  laid* 
not  in  these  fii-st-fi  u'med  '*  ccrubral  [or  rather  cephalic]  vesicles,'' 
which  really  represent  t!ie  higher  segments  of  the  axial  cord, 
but  in  a  pair  of  minute  **  vemcles  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,'* 
wdiieh  are  budded  oft*  from  the  most  anterior  of  these.  The  pro- 
portion wliich  the  development  of  the  Cerebnun,  in  the  ascending 
series  of  vertebrata,  beam  to  that  of'  the  axial  cord,  corresponds 
so  closely  wdth  that  wliieh  reason  (so  far  as  we  can  interpret  its 
manifestations)  bears  to  instinct,  as  to  warmnt  the  conclusion 
that,  since  w^e  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  axial  cord  (of 
w^hieh  the  cert -belli  mi  seems  to  bo  an  appendage)  furnishes  tlio 
mechanism  of  Automatic  action,  the  eerelmun  is  the  instrument 
of  the  Intelligence,  And  experiment  not  only  bears  out  this 
conebision,  but  also  demonstrates  that  a  great  number  of  acti<m8 
which  man  requires  long  training  to  be  able  to  perform — ^which 
training  involves  the  conscious  puiposive  efl'ui't  of  the  Ego — are 
pro%nded  for  in  the  lower  anijuals  by  the  autoinatic  mechanism 
which  they  congeriitally  possess, 

Auiong  the  lower  veiiebmtes,  the  frog  is  the  animal  whose 
actions  have  been  most  thoroughly  stuLlied,  and  their  mechanism 
most  carefully  investigated.  These  actions  are  for  the  most  part 
very  simple ;  the  habits  of  tlie  creature  leading  its  natural  life 
being  for  the  most  part  such  as  mechanism  \\41l  readily  provide 
for.  That  to  a  very  large  extent  they  are  purely  automatic,  can 
be  demonstrated  by  experiments  of  the  kind  already  cited.  Thus, 
at  the  season  of  sexual  excitement,  the  fore-legs  of  the  male  tend 
to  close  firmly  upon  an^i:luug  that  is  placcfl  between  them  (^just  as 
mechanically  as  the  fly-tmp  of  the  Dlomva  closes  upon  the  ujducky 
insect  that  alights  upon  it),  and  will  retain  that  clasp  for  WT*ek8; 
and  this  although  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided  both  above 
and  below"  tlie  segment  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  foreJegs 
are  given  ofT.  The  clasjmig  actH*n  may  be  excited  by  simply 
touching  the  thiunb  of  either  fore-foot,  which  at  that  season  is 
considerably  enlarged  and  furnished  with  a  peculiar  papillary 
stnicture;  and  thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  this  action  no  more 
inilieates  intention,  than  does  the  corresponding  movement  of  the 
fore-legs  of  the  Mantis,     There  are  many  other  actions  performed 
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by  tAxcju^ency  of  the  spinal  cord  alone,  which  seom  so  piirpoaive  eb 
to  m£i.l£e  it  difficult  for  those  to  regard  them  in  any  other  light,  who 
ha^^o     not   been  led   by   the    considerationB  previonely  urged,  to 
recjogiuze  the  large  share  which  pure  automatism  has  in  the  life  of 
tliis  a^nimal.    If,  again,  its  cerebellmn  be  left  in  connexion  with  its 
Bpiiio.1  cord,  the  eerebrura  and  optic  gangha  having  been  removed, 
it  A\*ill  execute  all  its  locomotive  movements  ag  well  as  the  com- 
plete   frog  would  do»  yet  only  in  rcBpondence  to  some  etiinulne. 
Thxxs  if^  a^  it  sits  upright  in  the  usual  attitude  of  a  frog,  the  skin 
^f  its  foot  be  pinched,  it  will  jump  ;  ivhikt,  if  tlirown  into  water, 
pfe  iBsrHJ  swim,  just  like  the  brainless  water-beetle  already  mentioned. 
m  '  But  if,  instead  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  brain,  w^e  take  away 
|(as    in  Giiltis's  experiments)  only  the  cerebral  heniif^pheres,  leaving 
ptt^^  ^whole  axial  cord  uninjured,  the  condition  of  the  frog  in  pre- 
cisely assimilated  to  that  of  the  pigeons  from  which  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  were  removed  by  Flourens,  Mageudie,  and  Longet, 
^'^ith  results  remarkably  similar.  Goltz'e  frog,  like  Flourens'  pigeon, 
Bit.s    luiuioved   as  if  profoxmdly  asleep,  apparently  seeing  nothing 
atiti    healing  nothing;  but  it  will  jump  when  imtated,  and  ehows 
tlxat  its  movements  are  giuded  (whether  consciously  or  not)  by  the 
mcicieace  of  hght  on  its  eyes;  for  if  a  book  be  placed  at  some 
httJe   distance  in  front,  between  the  frog  aiid  the   light,  it  will 
»Void  the  book,  when  excited  to  jump,  by  pacing  to  the  right 
hf^nci  or  the  left.     And  so  Flourens*  pigeon,  when  excited  to  walk 
^y^    being  pushed  forwards,  would  avoid  objects  that  lay  in  its 
^^*^y^  ;  and,  according  to  the  observation  of  Longet,  if  a  lighted 
cuiicUc  was  made  to   describe  a   circle  before  its  eyes,  the  liead 
^*^  tile  bird  would  move  in  a  correeponding  manner.     Goltz's  frog 
aiitl   Flourens    pigeon,  moreover,  while  taking  no  notice  of  food, 
^^%l  making  no  etibrt  to  feed  themselves,  swallow  food  that  is  put 
^^to  their  mouths,  and  may  be  thus  kept  alive  and  vigorous  for 
'^^eeka  or  months,  Goltzs  frog  croaking  w^henever  a  partictilar 
P^rt  of  its  back  is  stroked*     The  pigeon,  moreover,  get^  upon  its 
*^g8  again   when   overthrown,  and  moves  its  wings  in  flight  if 
^Airown  into   the   air,  thus   showing  that  the   mechanism  of  its 
^'t^clinary  actinna  remains  uninjured,  though  it  does  not  spnntane- 
^Xialy  exert  it,     Tliis  is  proved,  in  regard  to»  the  frog,  by  the 
^^rions  obsen^atious  of  Goltz,  wiiich  Professor  Huxley  has  himself 
^m  "Verified:— 

^^H  *^If  put  on  the  hand  the  frog  Bits  there,  crouched,  perfectly  quiet,  aiii] 

H  "^"otild  reiuaiu  so  unless  stimulRted  to  action;  but  if  the  hanil  be  iiiHined 

H  Very  gently  and  sluwly,  bu  thstt  the  frog  would  namrally  .slip  iiff,  the 

H  ^reatnre's  fore-paws  are  shifted  on  iu  the  edge  of  the  iimul*  until  he  cfui 

H  Just  prevent  himself  from  fallint^r.     If  the  turning  of  the  hand  lie  slowly 

H  cymtintied*  he  mounts^  up  with  great  care  and  deliberation,  puttijjo-  first  (^ne 

H  Wg  forward  and  then  the  other,  until  fee  halancrs  himi^elf  with  ]jerfeCt 
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precieion  upon  the  edge,  and  if  the  tuniiiig^  of  the  hand  is  continued*  ov 
oe  goes  through  the  opposite  set  of  ojx^rations,  until  he  comes  to  he  s^etite 
ia  security  upon  the  back  of  the  liand/* 

Even  this  we  are  fully  justified  in  attributing  to  the  action  of 
mechanism :  for  we  are  continually  ourBelveB  making  yet  moi 
elaborate  adjustments  of  our  muscular  movements,  to  perlbn 
some  action  which — originally  volmitarj- — has  come  to  be  "  rni 
chanical ;"  and  this  under  circumstances  which  forbid  Uie  idea  th< 
the  conscious  ^\i]l  in  any  way  directs  those  adjustments.  I  hav 
already  pointed  out  tins  in  the  case  of  ordinary  walking ;  and  thi 
balancing  power  of  a  practised  rope-dancer  would  seem,  fro; 
the  feats  w^hich  he  performs,  to  be  exerted  scarcely  less  auto 
matically.  So  in  that  most  entertoining  and  suggestive  bool 
Hie  Anfohioffrapkif  of  Robert  Houdin^  Conjuror^  the  author  tell 
us  that  he  early  in  hfe  tmined  himself  to  the  performance  of 
number  of  his  feats  of  dexterity,  w^hilst  reading  a  book  wit 
continuous  attention ;  and  that  he  thus  gradually  acquired  th 
power  of  keeping  four  lialls  in  the  ain  without  a  moment's  distra< 
tion  of  Ills  thoughts.  And  he  further  tells  us  that  having  a  mini 
wliile  writing  tliis  passage  of  liis  memoir,  to  trj'  to  what  extei 
he  retained  this  power,  after  a  tlisusc  of  it  for  thirty  years,  h 
found  that  he  could  still  keep  up  three  balls  without  any  intent; 
tion  of  liis  reading.  The  purely  automatic  nature  of  an  actio] 
performed  under  such  circumstances,  fully  justifies  our  attributin, 
it  to  a  nervo-muscuJar  mechanism  ;  but  there  are  these  essentii 
differences  between  the  automatism  of  Goltz's  frog  or  of  Floiire: 
pigeon,  and  that  of  HoutUn — that  while  the  one  was  original,  thi 
others  was  acquired;  and  that  while  the  one  was  set  going  by 
external  stimulus,  the  other  was  put  in  action  by  a  conscioi 
intention,  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  the  cerebrua 
as  the  instrument. 

Of  these  differences  it  appears  to  me  that  Professor  Uuxl< 
has  lost  sight,  in  his  appMeation  to  Man,  of  the  conclusions  hedra^ 
from  the  automatism  of  animals.  In  refusing  to  credit  the  spina 
cord  of  tlie  frog  with  the  power  of  conscious  self-direction,  whic 
a  few  physiologists  still  attribute  to  it,  he  takes  his  stand  (qtui 
rightly,  as  I  tliink)  upon  the  facts  of  himian  experience ;  whic 
i^ow  that  when  any  part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  cut  off  froi 
the  brain  by  disease  or  injury,  tlie  portion  of  the  body  below  th 
point  of  section  loses  its  sensibiHty,  and  that  whatever  action  il 
muscles  may  be  excited  to  perform,  such  action  is  not  only  ind< 
pendent  of  the  ivill,  hut  incapable  of  being  controlled  by  it,  Bi 
when  he  argues  from  the  fact  that  because  certain  actions  of 
Frog  wliich  appear  to  be  purposive  are  really  automatic,  eimili 
actions  of  Man  which  express  the  deteraiinatioils  of  the  conscioi 
Ego,  really  result  from  the  working  of  an  unconscious  mechaaisni 
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he  not  only  ignores,  but  cHatinctly  repudiates,  the  very  experience 
ou  which  he  previously  built.  For  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  Bpinal  cord  of  Man  can  do  all  that  the  same  organ  does  in  the 
Frog — ^if,  for  example,  on  the  a|)plieation  of  an  irritant  to  one  of 
the  legs  of  a  paraplegic  patient,  tlie  other  leg  were  to  be  raised  and 
crt»fl«ed,  so  iia  to  nib  rt  ofl', — Buch  a  fact  would  give  us  no  right  to 
Bay  that  when  either  this  or  any  other  nioveriient  is  executed  in 
response  to  a  conBciuus  detemiination  of  the  Ego,  such  eonecioUB 
determination  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  All  that  could 
be  legitimately  inferred  from  it  would  be,  that  the  automatic 
apparatus  is  competent  to  perforin  this  feast,  and  that  w^hen  the 
conscious  Ego  executes  it  by  what  we  call  the  mandate  of  hie 
will,  he  uses  the  automatic  apparatus  as  its  instrument. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Ego  put«  the  body  in  movement,  not  (as 
fonnerly  taught)  by  its  immediate  voluntary  control  over  the 
nmscles,  but  by  its  power  of  making  the  automatic  apparatus 
perform  anything  that  hes  wnthin  its  capacity — -whether  original 
ur  acquired^-accordn  w4th  all  the  phenomena,  physical,  as  well 

tas  psycliical;  whilst  the  doetiioe  of  pure  automatism^  based 
entirely  on  the  phynical,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  psychicah 
Let  us  take  the  act  of  coughing  as  an  exiunple;  this  beings 
perhaps,  the  most  purpoge-Uke  of  all  the  originally-autonuitic 
actions  perfoTOied  by  adult  man.  We  admire  the  combination 
of  the  closure  of  the  glottis  with  explosive  expiration,  as 
|>erfectly  adapted  to  get  rid  of  any  offending  matter  which  Ims 
found  its  wa}^  into  the  air-pasiiages ;  and.  at  the  same  time  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  combination  is  made  for  us  and  not 
iy  us,  and  that^  when  the  stimulus  is  present  in  suiKcient  force,  we 
_  mM*t  execute  it,  however  strong  may  be  our  desire  to  restrain  it. 
But  our  experience  also  tells  us  that  we  can  execute  the  same 
act  by  simply  willing  to  do  so ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  wish 
to  give  a  signal,  to  clear  our  throat,  or  to  cough-dow^n  a  trouble- 
some speaker.  And  if  I  assert,  on  the  basis  of  every-day  expe- 
rience,  that  ray  conscious  Ego  can  direct  my  automaton  to 
execute  this  movement^  it  is  surely  no  answer  to  say  that  because 
my  automaton  was  competent  to  do  it  for  itself,  therefore  my 
conscious  Ego  really  Iiad  nothing  to  do  with  it.  For  supposing  my 
air-passages  to  be  free  from  any  irritation,  I  do  not  cough  tmless 
I  will  to  cough ;  and  my  will  simply  takes  the  place  of  the  stimu* 
lus  which  the  passage  of  a  crumb  of  bread  into  my  larynx  would 
give.  So  Goltz's  frog  and  Flourens'  pigeon,  though  capable  of 
performing  the  ordinary  movements  of  locomotion  when  excited 
to  do  so,  remain  quiescent  in  the  absence  of  such  excitement,  for 
want  of  a  cerebrum  to  supply  the  place  of  the  external  stimulus  by 
one  proceeding  from  the  conscious  Ego.  And  although  my  bit€ 
may  have  come  to  be  quite  as  capable  as  Goltz's  frog  or  Flourcns' 
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pigeon,  of  contimiing  to  walk  by  itaelf  when  my  ame  is  asleep 
lor  engaged  elsewhere,  it  is  none  the  less  inidcr  suhjection  to  my 
Vume  wheu  the  latter  asserts  its  prerogative;  the  aiitomtitic  move- 
Iments  of  my  hetr  being  then  goverened  by  the  consciously-formed 
f  determinations  of  my  Ego. 

The  liigher  we  ascend  in  the  Vertebrate  series  towards  Man,  the 

more  e^^dent  does  it  become  that  the  ordinary  course  of  action 

is  determined  rather  by  the  intentional  direction  given  through 

itlie    ccrebnxm  to  the  working  of  the  automatic  mechanism,  than 

[by  its  own  unconscious  operation ;  in  other  words,  by  reason  rather 

'than  by  instinct.     And  in  man  we  find  that  everything  is  left  to 

be  learned  by  experience,  save  what  is  imperatively  recpiired  for 

the  mainteiianco  of  life— «uch  as  the  rhythmical  contractions  of 

the  heart,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  alimentary  canaL  the 

acts  of  swallowing  and  respiration,  their  combination  in  the  act  of 

sucldng,  ami  the  hke.     Even  the  tendency  to  that  sudden  closure 

of  the  lids  when  danger  is  threatened  to  tlic  eyes,  w^hich  is  among 

I  t^ie  most  purely  automatic  of  our  protective  actions,  seems  to  be 

an  acquired  mther  than  a  congenital  instinct. 

It  is  the  \'x^ry'  condition  of  such  acquirement,  however,  that  the 
liuman  Ego  is  thus  enabled  to  exercise  a  rational  control  over  ita 
automatism  (as  iu  ordimiry  walking),  which  those  animals  do  not 
possess  whose  locomotion  is  purely  mechanical;  initiating,  directing, 
regulating,  and  checking  its  actions,  with  such  directness  that 
many  have  maintained  that  l^ecause  they  were  voluntary  in  the 
fii-st  instance,  they  must  always  remain  so — a  pusiritm  %vliich  seems 
to  me  as  unscientific  as  the  doctrine  I  have  already  combated*  that 
because  actiims  adapted  to  a  purpose  are  performed  autonuitically 
by  a  frog,  the  actions  which  man  executes  vniXi  a  detenninate 
intention  are  really  automatic.  The  human  Ego  can  even  turn  to 
his  own  account  certaiji  parts  ni  his  originally-automatic  mechan- 
ism. Thus,  although  his  will  does  not  extend  so  far  into  the 
pmeiralia  of  his  organism,  as  to  enable  him  to  influeiice  the 
motions  of  his  heart  or  alimentary  canal,  and  altliough,  if  he 
try  ever  so  liard,  he  cannot  suspend  the  act  of  breathing  to  the 
extent  of  aspliyxiating  himself,  he  can  so  regulate  his  expirarions  as 
to  make  them  subservient  to  those  vocal  utterances,  which  express, 
by  a  mechanism  that  has  to  be  trained  to  its  work,  the  thoughts 
and  feeUugs  of  his  mind. 

But  wlien  we  liave  been  thus  led  to  recognize  in  the  Cerebrum, 
not  the  «»rigitml  centre  of  the  whole  nervous  activity  of  the  body, 
but  a  8up<*radded  organ,  in  which  our  sensorial  experiences  are 
registered,  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  they  give  rise  to 
til©  states  of  consciousness  designated  as  emotions  and  ideas,  and 
by  whose  downward  action  expression  is  given  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Ego,  it  may  still  bo  plausibly  maintained  that  the 
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whole  series  of  **  molecular  motions  "  of  which  it  k  the  scat,  must 
take  place  in  accordance  ivith  certain  fixed  and  definite  physical 
laws  ;  and  that  it  is  utterly  imBcieTititic  to  suppose  that  Mind  can 
intervene  to  modify  them. 

That  there  is  a  mechaniBm  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  action  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  hfc  of  the  body,  wHch  gives  nn^  to  that 
gucceseion  of  thoughts  and  feelings  wherein  the  life  of  the  mind 
may  be  said  to   consist,  and  which  goes  on,  when  left  to  itaelf^ 

cording  to  its  original  constitution,  modified  by  the  influences 

ibseqncntly  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  can  be  doubted  by  no 
psychologist  who  is  also  a  physiologist.  The  Cerebmnu  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Layeock,  has  a  reflex  action  of  its 
own^  analogous  to  that  of  the  lower  centres,  but  determined 
as  to  its  nature  by  the  motlifications  superinduced  upon  its 
original  mechanism  by  acipiired  habit ;  and  this  doctrine  in  but 
the  physiological  expression  of  the  Ilerbartian  psychology  of 
n»vina.  The  response  given  by  tliis  mechanism,  whether  mani- 
festing itself  in  bodily  or  in  mental  action,  is  as  automatic  as  the 
act  of  walking,  or  any  other  sequence  of  movements  which  we 
execute  with  the  like  absence  of  couscious  or  designed  exertion. 
We  cannot  help,  for  example,  the  recurrence  of  ideas  cahed  up  by 
local  or  pei*soHal  associations  ;  nor  can  we  help  the  feelings  of  pain 
or  pleasure,  of  avei*siou  or  desire,  which  are  inseparably  connected 
in  our  minds  with  these  ideas.  It  would  bo  as  unreasonable  to 
Bay  that  we  can  help  them,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  wc  can  pre- 
vent onrselvea  from  feehng  paiti  when  a  pin  is  nm  into  our  flcsli, 
or  pleasure  in  eating  a  good  tlitmer  when  wc  are  Imngry, 

But  is  this  all?  Have  we  no  power  to  control  and  direct  this 
automatic  cerebral  action,  as  the  cerebral  action  itself  directs  ajid 
controls  the  action  of  the  lower  centres?  Does  the  body  of  man 
constitute  hU  whole  aelf^  or  is  there  an  ego  to  wliich  that  body  is  in 
tux  degree  subservient  ? 

To  these  questions  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  witliin  the 
capacity  of  Physic jlogy— limiting  that  term  to  man*s  corporeity — 
to  give  an  answer.  If  we  look  at  the  whole  of  our  mental  no  less 
than  our  bodily  activity  as  dependent  upon  the  reflex  action  of  our 
cerebrum^  we  are  undoubtedly  landed  in  an  automatism,  far  more 

L varied  indeed,  but  not  less  bound  by  the  laws  of  physical  causa- 
tion, than  the  automatism  of  the  Ascidian  to  wliich  it  is  now  fash- 
ionable to  tmec  back  our  pedigree.  But  to  say  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  science  permits  us  to  regard  it,  is  (as  it  seems 
|p  me)  to  disregard  that  on  which  all  science  is  based — experi- 
|bce.  Surely  our  own  immediate  mental  experiences  are  as  worthy 
of  confidence,  as  are  deductions  drawn  from  phenomena  outside 
ourselves^  wliich  we  can  only  rightly  interpret  on  the  basis  aflorded 
by  those  very  experiences ;  the  test  of  the  vaUdity  of  such  inter- 
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pretation  being  furnished  by  their  conformity  to  our  other  imm^ 
diate  experiences.  And  if  we  are  led  by  physiological  evidence 
to  recognize  in  the  Cerebrum  a  power  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  automatism  of  the  axial  cord,  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground 
we  are  to  reject  the  testimony  of  direct  consciousness,  that  the 
automatism  of  the  Cerebrum  is  itself  directed  and  controlled  by 
some  higher  power. 

That  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  causal 
relation  between  mental  and  bodily  phenomena,  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose — as  Professor  Huxley  himself  distinctly  admits  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  sensations  and  other  mental  changes  by 
"  modes  of  motion "  of  the  nervous  system.  But  if  (to  use  his 
own  appropriate  terms)  neuroses  can  give  rise  to  psychoses^  it  is 
surely  quite  accordant  with  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
interaction  to  affirm  that  conversely  psyclioses  can  give  rise  to 
neuroses ;  just  as  the  electricity  generated  in  a  voltaic  battery  by 
chemical  change,  can  itself  produce  chemical  change.  Professor 
Clifford,  indeed,  refuses  to  admit  a  causal  relation  either  way, 
giving  no  other  reason  for  his  refusal  than  his  inability  to  conceive 
how  a  "  motion  of  molecules  "  can  be  produced  in  any  other  mode 
than  by  a  motion  of  neighbouring  molecules.  But  I  am  yet  to 
learn  that  either  in  this  or  any  other  case,  our  deductions  from 
experience  are  to  be  limited  by  our  ability  to  supply  their 
rationale. 

As  I  am  not  without  the  belief  that  Physiology  can  throw 
some  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Ego  modifies  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cerebral  mechanism,  and  controls  and  directs  its 
automatic  working,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  in  a  future  paper 
through  what  agency  we  may  (without  any  physiological  impro- 
bability) regard  this  regulating  power  as  exerted,  by  what  means 
it  may  be  attained,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  its  exercise. 

WiLLLVM  B.  Carpenter. 
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AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  HIGHT  HON.  DR.  LYON  PI^VYFAIR,  M.P. 


IN^  the  addreas  of  Dr.  Pkyfair  to  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Glasgow  on  Ranitary  reform,*  there  is  much  that  is  original 
^•^^<i  excellent,  and  for  which  every  sensible  man  wall  be  grateful. 
^'^  %he  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make  I  confine  my  attention  to 
^  ^orh'on  of  his  address  which  is  not  excellent,  not  original,  and 


«l^ 


**  Wlion  the  omlbatioo  of  the  Ef^yptians,  tho  Jews,  the  Qrm&kn^  and  the  Rodiahs  f»ded, 
^•vorld  p&Siiod  throtigh  dark  agea  of  mootal  &nd  physical  barbarUm.     ~" 


For  a  tboaaatid 

No  wondor  that 

'^  came  tho  wondrous  epidomlcA  of  tho  Middle  Agoi^t  which  cut  off  one  rourlh  of  tha 


J^^**  thtiro  was  not  a  man  or  -woman  m  Earopo  that  ever  took  a  bath. 


I 


»lx<» ^ _  _    _  _^_^  _ ^    _ 

^"J^Pulation  of  Europe— tho  apottod  plaguf%  tho  b!ack  death,  Bwoating  iicknesa,  and  the 
T^*«-ible  mt^nt&l  epidemics  which  followed  in  their  train — the  dmncing  mania,  th©  mowinff 
r^l^^ia,  and  the  biting  mania.  But  OTon  wh«?n  tho  Middio  Agtit  bad  paitsod  a  way;  and 
^^  stin  of  civilization  waa  again  riling  ovor  the  jyloomy  darknasa  of  tht>«o  centuries^ 
^^%  a  heritage  of  filth-produced  diaeaRo  9tilL  romainod.  .  *  .  ,  Oo  back  onlj  to  tho  time 
J**^^iou»  to  the  Reformation,  and  you  can  have  no  difRculty  in   understanding  why 

I^J[*iTy  and  aqualor  prodao&d  the  plapues  of  thn  tim<*fl  of  the  Tudor»  and  Stuart* 

instead  of  being  abhorred,  was  almost  nanctiBed.     The  nionkB  imitated  the  filthy 


f^^^ 


^V*^^ilj  of  th©  bcrrmitfl  and  sainta  of  early  Christian  times,  for  the  early  fathers  cotnmonded 
J^^^^^  Eren  St.  Jerome  used  to  praiso  tho  filthy  hahlta  of  berraitn.  Ho  especially  com- 
?J*Mi  fUn  Egyptian  hermit,  who  only  combed  his  haJr  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  never  waahed 
?*•  ftlotboft  at  a'l^  but  l'*t  tbem  fall  to  pieces  by  rottenneas.  St»  Anthony  never  waihed 
^J*  f«et,  St,  Tliomao  ti  Beckett,  when  martyred,  had  under  garments  in  a  utate  whieb 
^^kes  one  ahudder  in  the  remembrance.  And  so  the  monkH^  up  to  tho  time  of  the 
2*^**nn»tion,  and  indeed  in  part  up  to  the  present  day,  thought,  or  professed  to  think, 
?*••%  by  antithesis,  pollution  of  tho  body  indicated  cleanlineas  of  tho  soul.  Practically, 
^*^fted,  it  helped  to  it ;  becauae  the  odour  of  aanctity  whit^h  infest**d  tbcBo  old  monks 
*P^  bermitu,  helped  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  temptations  of  tho  world ;  for  the  world 
**^i>eely  cared  to  como  into  too  cloie  contact  with  these  odoriferous  esinta^  But  this 
^^^Ociation  of  filtb  with  relii^ioo  waa  nnliappy  in  it»  conaequoDeea^  for  men  ceased  to 

t^^neet  disease  with  uDdeanlinesji,  aod  resorted  to  shrines  and  winking  vitjinni  for  cures 
■*  ^aladied  which  wore  produced  by  their  own  physical  and  moral  impurities.** — SpeerM 


r^  <Qaiari>e»  wmcn  wore  producea  by 
rVlA#  liiffht  n<m.  Dr.  Lyon  Pkvfm 
*^  TiiHfs,  October  6th,  1874. 
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Wliich  every  tmthfnl  man  iniiKt  regi'ct^ — hiB  observ^ations  on  ihi 
Middle  Ages,  and  on  the  coniiectiou  between  their  supposed  filthi^ 
rieBs  and  the  CVithoHc  rdigion  then  dominant.  Mr.  Ilallani,  in  hil 
siipplementarv'  volume  on  the  iUddle  Ages,  wonders  that  ecclei 
aetics  have  been  so  wami  in  defending  those  ages  from  the  charge 
of  ignorance ;  eince  the  ignorance,  whatever  it  niay  have  beeiij 
was  not  caused,  but  ratlier  mitigated,  by  the  action  of  the  Cliurch 
The  same  remark  might  perhaps  be  made  w^th  regard  to  mediaa- 
val  filtliiness.  Why  shoidd  an  accusation  of  the  nature  of  Di; 
PIa}iairs  rouse  the  zeal  of  a  Cathohc  clergyman  ?  Is  it  the  dutjf" 
of  the  Church  to  introduce  sanitary  refonns  1  Is  she  reeponsiblo_ 
for  the  dirtiness  of  her  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  cliildren  %  Di 
she  invite  into  Europe  the  hordes  of  wild  men  who  overthrew 
Roman  civilization  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  she  coTiverted  thera, 
mitigated  their  c ni e I ty/ taught  them  letters,  and  gradually  fonnei 
them  into  the  nations  of  modem  times?  Was  it  her  business  h 
cut  and  comb  their  hair,  wash  their  bodies,  and  supply  them  witl 
clejin  hnen  ?  I  reply  that,  as  a  matter  of  faf^t^  Dr.  Playfair  hai 
blamed  the  Catholic  Cliurch  for  the  dirt  of  the  Middle  Ageai 
The  dirty  millennium  which  he  depicts  is  exactly  eoincidenl 
'With  her  imrivalled  supremacy  in  Europe.  The  state  of  thingi 
he  imagines  is  pointedly  said  to  have  been  **pre\4ou8  to  tb 
Hefonnation,*'  as  if  that  event  set  free,  not  only  the  thoughts  o 
men,  but  the  choked  up  fountains  of  water;  and  ii*  dirt  anc 
disease  still  prevailed  in  Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  centiirieflj 
they  were  but  a  **heritagt*  of  the  centuries  of  gloomy  darkness 
when  the  Catholic  Church  bore  sway.  The  fathers  of  that  Cliurcl 
laid  down  filtli-producing  principles;  the  saints  of  that  Churcl 
were  filthy  ;  and  the  monks  were  and  are  filthy*  "  Filth  wj 
jissociated  mth  rehgion."  '*  Filth  was  almost  sanctified,"  Thea^ 
are  definite  and  grave  charges.  They  touch  the  Church,  too*  in  \ 
tender  point.  WTieu  she  has  been  accused  of  superstition  ani 
idolatry,  elie  has  been  accustomed  to  point  to  her  works  c 
eharity,  and  to  reply :  "  He  that  abideth  in  charity  abideth  in  God 
and  God  in  liim/'  But  if  Dr.  Plajiair  s  charges  are  well  foimde^j 
a  part,  at  lea«t  of  her  defence  would  fail.  The  frightful  epidomi* 
of  Uie  MidcUe  Ages  would  be  upon  her  conscience.  Should  shj 
say :  "  I  did  it  in  ignorance  of  science,  I  knew  not  the  eonso 
quences;'*  such  a  plea  woidd  ill  befit  her  claim  of  di\TJie  guidance 
If  her  teaching  directly  leads  to  consequences  disastrous  to  tl 
hmnan  race,  it  can  scarcely  have  come  from  a  beneficent  Creator, 
To  have  invented  hospital,  and  orphanages,  and  asylums  is  much 
but  t-o  have  spread  pestilcnc©  through  the  nations  and  bHghte< 
tliem  physically  and  mentally,  more  than  cancels  such  benefit^ 
The  Catholic  Church  just  now  is  attacked  on  many  sides,  I  di 
not  think,  thercfure,  tliat  I  shall  l>e  accused  of  officious  zeal  if 
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o^deavour  to  cheek  the  spread  of  a  new  t-ahirrmy— for  caliuimy  ot 
tJie  JOQ^  reckless  kind  ib  eei*tiiinly  contained  in  Dr,  Lyon  Pla^iair's 
^.ectisationa 

Two  matt^m  have  then  to  be  mvesti gated :  Firsts  were  our 
ixiediaeval  ancestors  really  8o  dirty  i  Secondly,  did  the  Chnrcli 
-t^acU  them  to  be  dirty  I  Tliewe  two  quetitions  are  quite  dietinet, 
^leu  may  have  been  dirty,  and  yet  the  Church  free  of  all  blame 
in  the  matter.  They  may  have  been  clean  in  spite  of  the  Chureh"a 
't^DU^lling.  Let  na  inqmre  into  facts  and  principlefi.  As  to  their 
^brtmess^  Dr.  Playfair  make^  a  hioad  assertion  :  "  For  a  thuusand 
yenTS  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  Enixipe  that  ever  took 
WL  bath,"  Ifi  thift  f  nie  ?  If  it  is  true,  was  it  becaiise  tlie  C'hnrch 
f«-rliaf1o  nr  rli^couragcd  baths? 

L     Antecedent  Intprohabilitii, 

fot  a  bath  for  a  thousand  Teal's  I  In  the  wliiile  of  Europe  I 
Not  a  man  or  woman  !  Ever  I  Here  are  startling  asfici-tions,  Ab 
they  were  made  by  a  scientific  man  in  the  presence  of  scientific 
men,  most  readers  will  prapposo  that  tliey  had  been  well  conBidcred 
before  being  written,  Bat  yet  the  words  sound  in  my  eaiB  like 
an  eclio.  "Pa«  nn  ham  en  niiUe  am!''  wrote  M.  Michel et  some  yeai-s 
since  in  Tm  S^mire,  I  fear  Dr.  Pla^^'fair  has  taken  his  history  at 
second-hand,  and  at  a  ver}^  ant  rustwortliy  source.  Yet  a  little 
n?flectioh  shoidd  have  raised  a  doubt  in  his  mind.  Dr.  PIa;y^air 
knew  how  fond  the  Romans  were  of  baths.  He  has  jastly  praised 
them  for  their  *' sanitary  works,**  and  **  hygienic  appliances,"  Ho 
would  doubtless  also  have  recollected,  had  he  weighed  the  subject 
in  Ids  mind,  that  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  take  warm 
baths  immediately  after  rising*  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus.  And  since  the  Catholic  nations  of  mediaeval  Europe 
were  composted  in  great  measure  of  these  two  races,  Dr.  Pla^iair 
it  uaturaUy  liavc  inquired  by  what  inlluences  they  were  led 
to  relinquish  what  they  had  liitherto  prized.  By  the  influence  of 
their  new  religion,  he  says.  But  even  supposing  that  their  new 
'religion  had  commanded  them  to  abstain  from  warm  water*  is  it 
not  Htrange  that  it  should  have  been  so  faitld'ully  obeyed,  that  not 
a  man  or  a  w^oman  ever  violated  the  prohibition  for  a  thousand 
^yeare?  This  is  cei-tainly  a  triumph  of  the  Church  such  as  none  uf 
her  panegyrists  has  yet  dared  to  claim  for  her.  If  Dr,  Flayl^iir 
will  look  into  John  of  Salisbuiy's  Ntt<f(ff  Curialium  he  will  find  that 
fjur  ancestors  were  not  without  some  acquaintance  mth  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  mannei-s,  that  if  they  hadUttle  science  they  had 
i^aome  cultivation  in  the  arts,  and  some  appreciation  of  the  ameni- 
Itiea  of  Ufe,     They  sometimes  strtA-c  to  revive  all  the  luxuries  of 

♦  SittUxD  0  Bomijo  IftVftntur,  sajpios  calidiU     Tacitui.  Oormania,  cap.  XXIL 
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Pagan  Rome,     They  even  gave  Horatiaii  banquets.      Did  no 
over  attempt  to  reWve  the  Roman  bath  ?     Grant  that  it  was  loo 

on  as  II  sin*  yet   was  tliere  no  man  or  woman  in  Europe 
enough  BO  far  tti  rebel  against  the  Church's  laws  as  to  intlir*:-^^' 
even  once  in  the  luxurious  crime  of  a  waim  bath  i     0  ye  knii 
and  8ol fliers,    ye    ricli   merchanta  and  fine  ladies,  ye   kings 

queens  of  meiiiajval  Europe,  we  had  thought  you,  in  spite  of  ym     ^  

faith,  somewliat  self-willed  and  rebellious,  and  requiring  now  a^^»*  ^^f 
then  to  be  coerced  by  the  censin-es  of  the  Qnii*ch,  for  your  ob^-'^^^"* 
nate    clinging   to    tournaments,   to   usury,   to   concubinage,  a  ^^^^^^ 
adultery,  and  the  rest;  but  we  must  make  amends  to  you,  for 
least  in  the  matter  of  wann  baths— so  says  the  latest  scientSr 
announcemeMt^you  ivere  as  guiltless  as  the  angels  in  heaven! 

Certainly  the  charge  is  antecedently  improbable.     Even  coulc::^ 
discover  no  poeitive  proof  of  the  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Middle  Ag^"'^^®' 
yet  unless  I  could  find  clear  evidence  of  the  aboHtion  of  the  ancio:^  '^^^ 
Pagan  practice,  together  mth  clear  legiHlation  against  its  reviv?^'"^^! 
T  should  not  be  al»Ie  to  perKUade  myself  that  the  mere  glorificatict^^^^^^^n 
of  dirty  saints  had  produced  eo  remarkable  a  revolution,     An^^^ 
even  though  the  clearest  denunciations  of  the  sinfulness  of  batl^^^ 
were  forthcoming,   yet  I  should   expect  to  find  many  instanc^^^ 
recorded  of  the  rebelUon  of  human  nature  against  such  a  di^^ 
oipline ;  and  I  should  curiously  seek,  in  the  penitential  codes,  tc7 
know  what  puiiiRhmeut  was  inflictt?d  on  the    rebels.      Has  Dr. 
Plajiair  consulted  the  writings  of  the  fathei-s,  the  legislation  of 
Councils  and  Popes*  the  penitential  codes?     Has  he  looked  into 
monastic  records  or  saints*  lives?     I  think  not.     He  only  quotes 
examples  of  two  Egyptian  hermits,  and  one  English  saint  of  the 
12  th  century.     So   much   eraditioii   he   could   easily  have   bor- 
rowed from  Michelet;  and  it  is  a  slender  foundation  on  which  to 
base  so  serious  a  charge  as  that  which  he  has  directed  against  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  a  thousand  years  of  its  history.     I  must, 
then,  do  what  Dr.  Plajrfair  has  not  done.     I  must  cast  at  least  a 
glance   into   these    various   sources   of   infonnation.      I    am    no 
antiquarian.     I  have  no  note-books  stuffed  ^^dth  curious  details  of 
mediaeval  hfe.     I  ha%'e  never  examined  the  question  r>f  European 
cleanliness ;  but  having  met  some  years  since  with  JI.  llichelet's 
accusation  agahist  the  Churchy  I  have  noted  a  few  tact«  in  my 
reading  which  I  should  otherwise  have  probably  overlooked ;  and 
if  my  information  is  scanty,  it  wonlil  seem  tliat  any  information 
may  be  of  value  when  such  statements  as  that  of  Dr.  Playfair  can 
be  made  before  a  scientific  congress,  and  pass  uncontradicted* 

2.  Baths  nev&t'  Abolished, 

Dr.  Playfair  has  not  restricted  his  statement  to  wann  baths,  yet 
I  will  not  seek  to  take  advantage  of  that   ctreunistanee.      To 


in  hie  charge  agaiiist  the  Church,  it  would  mtl(*ed  be 
ry  to  prove  that  nhe  forbarle  her  children  to  bathe  in 
or  in  seas ;  but  I  Biipposo  Dr,  Playfair  wuuld  not  venture  on 
:ch  a  statement.  *'  Thi«  comitiy  once  gloried  in  her  beautiful 
nver^w^  he  says,  *'but  they  are  now  mere  open  ditcheH  which 
ollute  the  districts  through  wliieh  they  flow/'  No  doubt  I  And 
11  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  watered  by  pure  Btreauis,  and 
edia^val  youths,  at  least,  eoukl  8wim  and  wanh  in  them.  And 
as  it  forbidden  to  w^ann  tbia  water  in  the  winter?  Where  is 
le  evidence  of  this  J 

Again,  what  are  wt  to  8ay  of  medicinal  springs  and  wells  ?    Ha*? 

r,  Playfair,  as  a  metheal  man,  never  looked  into  their  hibtoiy  ? 

ilany,  etill  in  use,  were  known  to  the  ancient«.     Has  Dr.  Playfair 

ly  proof  to  adduce  that  for  a  thouEand  ycai-s  they  ceased  to  be 

•ijuented,  and  were  restored  to  humanity  by  modem  science? 

olica,  he  thinks,  when  they  were  ill«  **  resorted  to  shrines  and 

^winking  virgins"  for  their  cure.     But  i&  there  not  a  St.  Anne's 

-weD  at  Buxton  I    Is  there  not  a  St.  Annexe  well  at  Great  Malvern '? 

Were  these  names  given  by  modem  Protestants  or  by  ancient 

Pagansi     There  is  a  8t.  AVinifred't^  well,  too,  in  North  Wales, 

and  there  are  Lady  wells  everywhere.     Indeed^  it  has  been  a 

custom  to  accuse  CathoHcs  of  superstitiously  connecting,  not  filth» 

but  pure  wells  with  religion.     Which  charge  is  to  prevail?     It  is 

hard  to  have  to  bear  both  at  once* 

I  will  pass  on  to  warm  baths  used  specially  for  ckanliness,  I 
-flapposc  that  Dr.  Playfair  alludes  to  these  tinly,  when  ho  affirms 
*11iat  no  man  or  woman  ever  used  (me  in  Europe  for  a  thousand 
years.  But  when  did  this  dirty  millennium  begin  f  when  did  the 
clean  centuries  come  to  an  end  I 

The  Kome  of  the  Emperore  had  splendid  bathing  establish- 
ments, as  it  had  splendid  theatres  for  gladiatorial  combata. 
The  r*hurch,  from  the  conversion  of  ConRtantine,  strove  against 
the  theatres,  and  they  resisted  all  her  efforts  for  a  century.  It 
was  not  mitil  a.d.  404,  when  the  Monk  Ahnaehus  rushed  between 
the  combatants,  and  was  slain  in  his  attempt  to  stop  the  effusioti 
of  human  blood,  that  thej^  were  finally  abolished  by  a  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  But  no  martyr  or  confessor  is  honoured 
for  denoimcing  the  Roman  baths,  no  decree  of  Emperor  w*as  issued 
to  abolish  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  St,  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
who,  before  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Auvergiie  or  Clennont,  had 
been  Senator  and  Prefect  of  Rome,  and  whose  father  and  giuud- 
father  had  been  Christians,  writes  verses  ui  praise  of  the  elegance 
of  the  hatha  in  his  villa  in  Gaul.  He  says  that  finer  ones  are  not 
to  be  found  at  Baiee,  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Domitius  ho  enteni 
into  more  details,  and  we  find  that  water  was  brought  from  a 


mouiitaiu  eiummt,  that  the  baths  were  both  hot  and  cold,  andi 
especially  that  they  were  Cliiistian.  There  are  no  inunodeftt 
pahitmgs  on  tho  walls,  he  saye,  nor  coinbat^  <»f  gladiators,  but 
only  a  few  elegant  verses  inscribed.* 

Evidently^  Clirifitiaiiity  had  purified  but  nut  alMjUnhed  bath^. 
Nor  did  the  advent  of  the  Barbarians  make  any  change, 
Magnus  Anreliue  Caseiodorus  was  principal  Minister  of  Theo- 
doric,  and  Prefect  of  Rome  under  Athalarie.  He  died  in  562, 
His  writings  were  esteemed  second  to  none  in  the  Sliddle  Ages*/ 
Our  o\\'n  Bede  calls  him  a  doctor  of  the  Chureh.  This  emiuenti 
Christian  becomes  quite  elt>quent  in  praise  of  the  Roman  aqua- 
ducts^  which  earr}'  cleanliness  through  the  city,  as  the  muddyC 
waters  of  the  Nile  cariy  fertility  through  Egypt ;  and  he  warnal 
the  city  architect  to  keep  thcni  in  good  repair.t  From  a  letter 
written  by  him  as  secretary  to  Athalarie,  we  find  leave  of  absence 
given  to  an  officer  to  go  to  the  baths  at  Bai^e,  which  are  minutely 
described  and  greatly  extolled.  Again,  as  secretary  to  Kiug< 
Theodatus,  he  gives  leave  to  Count  Vuinusiadus  to  visit  the  bathi 
at  Bormio,  in  order  to  cure  his  gout4 

Caesiodore  built  a  niunaHtery,  into  which  he  retired  in  later  life. 
Amongst  other  tilings,  such  as  laboratories  and  observatories* 
he  took  care  to  constmct  baths,  **  with  water  so  clear  raniiiug-i 
through  them'* — these  are  liis  own  words — ''tl^at  it  might  serve  for 
driiddiig  as  well  as  for  bathing."§  Ttiiw  cUd  not  prevent  him  from 
hitviug  the  reputation,  and  "with  some  even  tlie  honoure,  of  a 
saint, 

SL  Gregory  of  Tours*  in  his  history,  makes  frequent  mentioii 
both  of  pubHc  and  monastic  batlis  in  Gaul, 

Perha|is  it  may  be  said  that  theHe  were  the  last  remains  of  Pagan-; 
ism,  But  when,  1  ask,  did  these  come  to  an  end '?  The  year  80(>, 
and  the  estabHslmieut  of  the  Christian  Empire  of  Charlemagne,! 
liring  us  far  into  Dr.  Playfiiir's  millennium.  Yet,  on  opening  the- 
works  i>f  iVlcuin — our  own  Saxou  Aluuin,  the  friend  and  ad\d8er  oi 
CharleniagQc  and  the  master  of  the  Palace  school — I  find  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  which  that  good  priest  wrote  for  Ins  royal  and  uoble 
pupils  in  praise  of  wann  baths;  and  Eginhard,  in  liis  Ufe  of  tliarle- 
magne,  tells  ns  the  nature  and  magnificence  of  the  baths  built  byi 
the  Emperor  at  Aix-k-ChapeUe, 

'''^He  used  to  iii\it©  to  take  baths  with  liim  not  only  his  sons,  but  his 
friends  and  courtiers,  and  aometimes  even  hm  soldiers  and  lK)dygnard,  so 
that  often  a liimdjed  an{J  more  were  in  the  1  path  at  oin-e/* — {EginhnrfU  l'*"ra 
Karoli\  see*  xit.) 

Nor  were  baths  merely  an  Imperial  luxury*  An  author  who 
hved  some  time  between  thp  8th  and  the  10th  century  at  Rennes, 

•  SitJimiux,  Cunuen  XVIII.,  Ep.  lib,  11.  :  2.  Ed.  Siroiond, 

f  CoMMimkriM^  Variurum,  Hb.  YH.  n,  iJ :  Ed*  Gft retina. 

t  Uid.  lib.  IX.  6 ;  hb,  X.  ^iK  §  Uh.  dit,  Ht  cup. 
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in  Brittany,  in  relatmg  an  incident  connected  ^^ith  St.  MelaniiiB 
TTiites  as  follows : — 

**  It  19  the  custom  of  Cbrij^tians,  wbo  eveiywhei*e  venerate  the  Lnnl's 
<Iay  in  honour  of  bis  resurrection,  on  8atiiniay  to  take  a  bath,  by  which 
they  cleanse  find  refre4*b  their  bodies  after  the  labour?^  ot  the  wet»k ;  and 
instead  of  their  soiled  clothen  to  ymi  on  ilcun  ones,  that  they  may  enter 
the  Church,  which  is  the  Palace  of  the  heavenly  King",  more  clean  in  ImmIv 
^8  wfA\  as  in  lieart.'* — {BoUand.  Acta  SS.  tonh  I,  \\.  334,) 

Tliis  IS  the  language  of  a  monk  in  tlie  very  darkest  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  This  wae,  aceording  to  a!i  eTe-\vitiies,s,  the  conduct  of 
Christians  in  those  dayn.  Dr.  Pla^^air  says  that  no  nian  or  woman 
ever  took  a  bath  for  a  thousand  years.  The  ej'e-witness  says  that 
in  the  10th  centurj^Cliristians  generally  took  a  bath  every  Saturday. 
Conld  the  same  be  said  at  the  present  day  if 

M.  VioUet  le  Dnc^  a  French  architect,  who  is  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  mediaeval  snbjcets,  tells  xis  that — 

**  In  the  12th  centurj^  buth  rooms  were  Imilt  in  boiise?^  i%^  at  the 
pfieseut  day,  though  they  were  probably  more  coinmodious  than  ours." 

And  he  thus  sums  up  the  residt  of  his  architectural  researches  : — 

**  From  all  thi3  quotations  which  1  have  given  wt*  may  conclude  that, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  use  of  batlis  as  they  are  now  taken,  was  ver>" 
oonmioii ;  that  there  weiv.  public  l>atlniig  establirihmeiit^,  in  whicli  there 
were  vajwur  baths,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  the  toilet,  whei'e 
i^frefthnients  could  be  had  and  where  jicople  could  even  sjx'nd  the  night ; 
that  in  the  castles  ajjd  gieat  houses  there  v^ew  ifKjms  set  apart  f<»r  baths, 
nearly  always  iti  proximity  of  the  bed-rooms  ;  that  the  use  of  baths  during 
tha  ICth  and  17th  ceuturies  was  much  less  common  {btaucoup  moim 
rfpandv)  than  it  had  been  l>efore  that  j>eriod,  and  was  confined  ahuost 
exclusively  to  the  higher  classes,"— (l>/cf/o«w^/r«  ^i-  rArchihctmr  Francfd%f. 
Art:  Etuve,) 

M,  Viollet  le  Dug's  testimony  refers  more  directly  to  France. 
Mr,  Wright  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  History  of  Domestic 
Manners  and  CuHknns  in  Emland ;  and  in  his  book  on  this  subject 
ho  arrives  at  conclusions  veiy  fliffcrent  frruu  tliose  <^)f  Dr,  Playfair. 
*>  We  know."  he  wiites,  ''from  many  sources,  that  washing  and 
bathing  were  fiTqnent  amongst  the  Saxons.''  And  again,  of  a 
later  period : — 

^'  The  practice  of  warm  batliing  prevailed  very  generally  in  ull  chtJ^ses  of 
^oaety^  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  jnedia^val  rumances  and  stories, 

People  sometimes  Initlied  itmnediatety  after  rising  in  the  moinrng, 

and  we  find  the  baths  used  after  dinner  and  t«:'fore  going  to  bed.  A  bath 
was  also  prepared  for  a  \dsitor  on  his  arrival  from  a  joiimev*" — (Pp.  59  and 
260.) 

It  may  well  bo  doubted  whether  any  candid  historian  of  our 
own  times  will  be  able  to  write  as  favonmbly  of  the  habits  of 
cleanliness  '*  in  aU  classes  of  society/* 


3.  Baths  ti^er  Discountenanced^ 

Dr,  Playfair  is  perhaps  already  stifficiently  reftrUHl,  but  let  us  now 
whether  the  Catho he  Church  discouraged  balhsj  wliether  she- 
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taught  principles  on  the  sanctity  of  dirtiness,  wliich  make  the  use 
of  the  bath  an  impi*Tft*ctioii,  if  not  a  sin, 

Andt  firBt,  I  gladly  admit  that  her  doctrine  is  not  that  of  anaient 
or  modem  Pagans,  She  did  not  teach  that  to  have  had  a  good 
I  wash  makes  one  nearer  heaven,  hke  a  Protestant  clergyman  at  the 
late  Cliiirch  Congress  at  Brighton.  She  knew  well  that  Divee^  in 
spite  of  baths  and  fine  linen,  went  to  hell ;  and  Lazarus,  in  spite  of 
the  dirt  he  contracted  from  lying  in  rags  on  the  pavement,  went  to 
heaven.  Yet  she  did  not,  on  that  account,  teach  that  dirt  is  necee- 
aary  to  sanctity  or  a  help  to  it. 

The  Latin  Church — and  it  is  of  Europe  that  Dr.  Pla>^air  spoke 
— counts  four  great  Doctors.  The  simplest  way,  therefore,  to 
asceiiain  the  Church's  doctrine,  since  no  Coimcil  has  spoken  on  the 
subject,  will  be  to  let  St.  Ambrose  and  St,  Jerome,  St.  Augustin 
and  St,  Gregorj"  speak  in  her  name. 

St.  Augustin  telle  us  how,  in  his  great  sorrow  at  his  mother  s 
death,  lie  had  recoui*se  to  a  bath,  lia\nng  heard  that  its  Latin  name 
was  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  refreshment;  but  that 
he  found  in  it  no  relief.  In  the  book  of  Confessions,  where  he 
relates  tliis,  he  jieeuses  himself*  of  faidts  so  sHght  that  to  others 
they  would  be  imperceptible,  but  he  docs  not  accuse  himself  for 
taking  baths,  thougli  tlie  instance  related  was  doubtless  no  soli- 
tary one. 

In  the  rule  he  drew  up  for  nuns,  he  writes : — 

"  Let  the  wa^liing  of  the  body  and  the  use  of  hatha  not  be  t**o  frequent^ 
but  keep  to  your  uUl  regulatitui  of  taking  tliem  once  a  morilfu  But  if  any 
sickness  dernaiid  a  mure  frequent  use,  let  it  be  done  uecardjng  to  the  pre- 
ftctiption  of  the  doctor ;  and  even  if  tlie  sick  mm  be  uuwilliug  in  sueU  matters 
she  must  obey  lier  nuperioress.  Button  the  other  Iiaiiil,  if  she  wish  it,  and 
it  is  judged  Iiurtfiil  by  the  dix-t^jr,  she  muHi  not  follow  her  own  inch- 
natioij/*— OS'.  Aug.  Epr211.,  Ed,  Ben.; 

St<  Jerome  does  not  write  about  ordhiary  ci\41  life,  nor  about 
monastic  discipline,  but  in  tlio  directions  which  he  gives  to  con- 
secrated virgins  and  widows,  hving  in  the  world,  he  certainly 
dissuades  them  from  the  luxury  of  Koman  baths,  served  as  they 
were  by  eunuchs,  and  public  to  all.  Even  though  his  counsels 
were  taken  in  a  stricter  sense,  they  can  neither  be  interpreted  tm 
opposed  to  cleanliness,  which  can  be  obtained  without  such  meanSy 
nor  can  they  bo  drawn  into  a  general  rule,  since  the  saint  often 
says  that  there  is  one  rule  for  ascetics,  another  for  seculars. 

St.  Arobrose  does  not  write  on.this  subject;  but  in  commending 
the  modesty  of  Susanna,  he  finds  no  faidt  with  her  for  taking  a 
bath* 

St.  Gregory  writes  as  Pope,  with  authority,  and  he  faUs  within 
the  thousand  years  of  e^^I  note.    This  is  his  language  : — 

^*  It  has  been  repxirted  to  me  that  some  j)er%'ers6  men  have  lieen  giving 
out  that  no  une  ought  to  take  a  bath  on  the  Lord's  day.     Now,  if  the 
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on  any  day, 
nut:  forbid  it 
8  own  flesb, 
*  Make  not 
lie,  there- 
j>ernjitB  the 
tho  body  on 
But  if  leave 
,  when  it  is 


bath  is  taken  for  mere  luxiir)%  I  do  not  grant  it  to  1)6  taken 

But  if  it  is  taken  for  tlie  requirements  of  the  body,  then  I  tli> 
even  on  the  Sunday*     It  is  written  :  '  No  man  ever  hated  hi 

.but  nourii^heth  and  rherisheth  it'  (Eph.  v.  20),  and  again: 
provision  f'-»r  the  flesh  in  it^  coiieuf>iHcenex?s '  fRom.  xiii.  14), 

:  fore,  who  forhidg  the  care  of  the  flesh  in  its  lustM,  certainly 
care  of  the  llesh  in  its  needs.     Surely,  if  it  is  a  sin  to  wash 
the  Lord*8  day,  then  it  must  W  a  sin  also  to  %vash  tfie  fare, 
ifl  given   fur  a  part  c*f   the   body,  why    not    for  the  whole. 

( Heedful  t "_(5.  Greg.  Ep.  lib.  XIII.  L) 

This  ia  the  raost  anthontative  tleclaratioii  we  have  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baths.  It  m  that  of  a  Pope  and  a  Doctor.  Stirdy  no  one 
will  pretend  that  the  authority  of  St.  Gregory  waB  not  great  in 
the  Middle  Agea.  He  wrote  the  above  when  the  old  Roman  civil- 
ization was  coming  to  an  end ;  and  he  lays  down  the  principle** 
which  always  governed  the  Cliurch  in  her  ondeavoiirB  to  reform 
the  world — distinguishing  between  the  Pagan  luxurj*  wliich  he 
Teproves,  and  the  natural  cleanliness  which  he  conimendp. 

4.     Apparent  Exceptions, 

No  doubt*  at  t!ie  same  time.  Christian  writers,  while  alio  win  g^ 
-and  even  pmising  cleanhnese,  have  extolled  those  who.  in  certain 
exceptional  circuui stances,  have  endured  diii  as  a  penance  of  the 
ieeh.  Let  this  not  be  niiHiinderstood.  They  have  never  praised 
the  hive  of  dirt  for  its  own  sake.  They  have  never  praised  the 
cndimiiice  of  dirt  from  sloth  and  immortification.  They  have 
never  recomniended  neglect  of  the  person  as  a  general  mortifica- 
tion. But  they  exhort  Christians,  especially  those  who  lead  an 
ascetic  life,  not  to  be  too  dehcate  and  ftistidioiis.  They  have 
praised  some  who,  by  an  exceptional  iinpulso,  and  living  apart 
from  othei-s,  have  nioiiified  their  flesh  after  this  fasliion,  as  in  the 
<aBe  of  St,  Hilarion  and  Blessed  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  and 
<:ertain  hermits  and  recluses.  The  case  of  St*  Thomas  of  Canter- 
T)ury,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Playfair,  was  an  exceptional  out;.  His 
T>iographers  tell  us  of  his  luxurious  habits  in  his  youth  ;  and  they 
Tclate  that  when  he  changed  all  this,  after  being  made  Bishop,  the 
"weakness  of  his  stomach  still  obliged  him  to  U%^e  on  dehcate  food 
^nd  wine.  Hence  he  was  not  judged  to  be  an  austere  man,  even 
T>y  those  who  lived  with  liim  ;  and  when  they  fomid  at  his  martyr- 
dom that  his  body  w^as  covered  with  a  hair  shirt,  which  had 
remained  long  unchanged,  they  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the 
circumstance,  which  showed  both  his  real  spirit  of  mortification, 
and  the  hiimjlitj^  with  which  ho  had  so  long  concealed  it, 

5,  Monastic  Bad^. 

I  have  already  said  that  greater  indidgence  was  granted  to 
fteculars  than  to  monks  and  nuns*     To  show,  therefore,  the  full 
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eictent  of  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Pla^^fair,  I  will  examine  the  cousti* 
tutiows  of  the  religious  orders  of  Europe, 

Though  St,  Augiietin  wrote  in  Africa,  yet  iiis  rule  was  greatly 
fV»llowed  in  Europe,  not  only  by  the  Augii8tinians»  but  by  others 
abo,  as  Premon^tratensiauM  and  Donnnicans.  We  have  already 
htien  that  he  grants  the  use  of  the  bath  once  a  month,  and  oftener 
when  neceesary, 

St,  Benedict,  the  great  monastic  legislator,  writes : — 

'"  The  use  of  baths  \s  p-anted  to  tlie  sick  as  oft^n  at  they  require  it ;  but 
fa  tli<j»e  b  good  liealth,  aod  esj>erially  to  the  young,  it  should  not  be 
i^rauted  too  frequently  {(ardius  concedatur)y 

According  to  the  addition  made  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Leun^  the  frequency  of  the  use  was  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
prior. 

By  St,  Inidorf'ti  rule  in  Spain,  baths  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
sick,  and  then  used  witliout  scmple-  The  rule  of  St.  Caesarius  of 
Aries  was  exactly  similar;  so  was  that  which  St.  Leanden  in 
Spain*  drew  up  for  his  sister*  These  rules  were  gathered  together 
by  St,  Benedict  of  Auiamuu. 

Lanfranc,  when  Prior  of  Bee,  drew  up  a  directory  for  every 
flay  in  the  year.  From  this  we  find  that  on  the  vigil  of 
Christmas,  and  on  the  We  duet?  day  in  Holy  Week,  aU  the  monks 
of  the  monastery  took  a  warai  bath.  \\Tjen  he  becHuie  Arclibishop 
of  Canterbury  tliis  directory  was  adopted  in  all  the  great  Bene- 
dictiue  Abbeys  in  England, 

No  monastic  rule  was  so  austere  in  early  days  as  that  of  the 
Irishman,  St.  Cohnnbanuis  and  it  was  maintained  very  rigitlly  iu 
many  eontinentJil  monasteries.  Yet  iu  the  life  of  St,  Godwn  it  is 
ivlated,  as  the  mtmt  natural  tiling  in  the  world,  that  one  morning 
when  the  Bishop  St,  Lambort  had  been  kept  out  in  the  enow 
during  a  winter^s  night,  the  brethren  hastened  to  prepan*  ?>  V*:*th 
for  him  and  a  change  of  clothes;  tliis  was  in  680.* 

Petrus  de  Honestis  of  Ravenna,  who  drew  up  his  rule  in  the 
12th  century,  writes  that  baths  must  not  be  refused  to  the 
brethren  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health,  but  only  to 
those  who  ask  them  too  often  out  of  luxury, 

St,  Bernard,  who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
Cistercians,  is  the  author  of  the  saying: — '*!  ever  Uked  poverty, 
but  never  dirt/' 

t>.  Medieevat  Fnrijicaliojus. 

Tills  woidd,  perhaps,  be  the  phice  to  say  something  of  certain 
purifications  which  were  prescribed  by  the  early  penitential  codes, 
and  of  tlie  use  of  which  we  find  traces  all  through  the  Middle 
Agea ;  but  the  nature  of  tliis  subject  prevents  me  from  enteiiug 

*  BofK  Acta  RR.  torn.  GO.,  p.  710. 
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detail.  However,  as  Dn  Playfair  has  praised  the  ptiiiticationR 
of  the  Lev-itical  Code,  I  recommend  the  subject  to  \m  inveHti- 
gation.  To  put  him  on  the  track,  I  adxnse  hira  to  begin  by 
reading  the  answem  of  St.  Gregory  to  the  questions  of  St. 
AugUBtin  of  England,  ae  well  as  the  Canons  of  the  Greek 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  7th  century,  St.  Theodore. 
The  result  of  his  investigations  will  probably  be  to  deride  and 
xeproaeh  the  Cliurclt  for  prescribing  bathe ;  Ijiit  in  any  case  he 
^will  see  how  wde  of  the  truth  he  was  when  he  reproached  Ikf 
for  forbidding  them. 

I  have  shown  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  laity,  and  the  modified 
liberty  of  the  monastic  ordei's.  I  \^'ill  now  go  a  step  further,  and 
^^onsider  the  state  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

7.  Penltmilal  DUctpHne, 

It  is  well  known  how  severe  for  many  centuries  was  the 
j)enitential  sj-stem  of  the  Churchy  yet  I  have  looked  in  vain 
through  many  collections  of  canons,  made  in  different  ages  and 
<?ountrie8,  "uithout  finding  abstinence  from  the  bath  imposed  on 
-the  penitents,  even  for  the  greatest  crimes.  I  say  nnpoml  for  it 
djB  once  or  twice  recommended  as  a  very  severe  penance  for 
^nomioue  crimes.  Thus  St.  Dunstan  has  sketched  a  perfect 
jwsnitent  atoning  for  great  sins,  and  among  his  austerities  he 
Tnentions  his  not  sleeping  on  a  soft  couch,  or  entering  a  warm 
l)ath,* 

In  the  terrible  peimnce  imposed  by  St*  Paulinus,  of  Aquileia,  on 
Heistnlf,  who,  after  murdering  his  wife  had  falsely  accused  her 
of  adidterj%  ho  has  the  choice  of  entering  a  monastery,  or  of 
doing  a  far  severer  penance  in  his  own  house.  Amongst  other 
things  it  is  enjoined  that  he  must  never  use  a  bath;  but  when 
this  decision  was  received  into  the  canon  law,  the  gloss  was 
added:  **  except  for  necessity.''^  It  must  be  remembered  that  such 
penances,  though  imposed  by  the  Cliurch,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
ci\"il  power  an  adequate  at(Uiement  fi)r  crimes  against  society; 
they  must  therefore  be  compared  \rith  modeni  prison  discipline. 
Let  those  who  have  read  what  Howard  found  in  modem  prisons 
judge  whether  a  bath  **in  ease  of  necessity'*  was  granted  to  the 
prisoner,  and  whether  the  Clmrch  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
aspersed  for  encouraging  filth  by  those  who  have  but  just  cleansed 
the  Augean  ehibles  of  their  own  prisons. 

Let  it  be  also  remarked  that  the  use  of  baths  must  have  been 
very  common  hi  those  centuries,  when  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  severest  of  all  punislnnents  to  be  deprived  of  them.     In  Dr 

*  Tho  wordH  will  bo  found  in  Wilkin 8,  imil  Haddaa  and  Stiibb*«  Vomtcih.     A  tr&Dd- 
Ktioii  o{  this  penitential  has  been  lutido  by  Thor|Jo, 
t  See  Mign*^  Patrol  torn.  m.  p.  196, 
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Playfair  8  theory  of  tho  diiiy  ap^es  it  would  have  been  a  grieTonB 
penance  to  be  c(»n]pelled  to  take  a  bath. 

S.  Care  of  tfie  Poor. 

It  mayi  perhaps,  be  asted  what  proviBion  was  made  for  the 
poori  If  baths  were  accessible  to  the  rich,  if  they  were  provided 
for  monks  and  nuns  by  their  monasteries,  if  they  were  forbidden 
to  none,  were  any  positive  meamirea  taken  to  put  tbem  in  the 
reach  of  the  poor  f 

I  might,  perhaps,  ask  in  reply,  What  means  are  now  used  ta 
procure  baths  for  the  labouring  poor"?  Tliey  ^vill  be  found  very 
scanty  ;  yet  now  that  our  touiis  and  cities  have  grow^  so 
populous,  now  that  our  streams  are  poisoned  with  sewage  and 
the  refuse  of  factories,  the  want  is  far  greater  than  in  former 
times. 

Besides,  I  am  considering  this  question  only  as  it  regards  the 
Church,  and  because  it  has  been  made  a  charge  against  her  that 
she,  by  her  teaching  or  her  action,  prevc^nted  cleanliness^  or 
encouraged  dirt,  Ha\ang  disproved  this  charge,  I  am  not  bouiid 
to  show  that  the  Cliurch  took  positive  action  in  the  matter  of 
baths.  Water  was  geue rally  accessible  enongli,  and  the  means  of 
warming  it  were  not  hard  to  procure.  It  is  well  kuowu  that  the 
Church  cDcouraged  almegiviiig,  the  feeding  of  the  himgiy,  the 
clothing  of  the  naked,  the  visiting  of  the  sick  and  of  piisoncrs, 
and  hospitahty  to  the  stranger  and  the  homeless.  These  worka 
were  almost  luiknown  in  heathen  thues;  they  became  frequent 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church.  Bnt  batlis  were  common  in 
heathen  times,  being  the  result,  not  of  charity,  but  of  natural  care 
-  of  self.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  Church  was  not  called  to 
show  hei-self*  zealous  in  such  a  matter-  Might  she  not  liave  left  it 
to  men's  own  self-love,  or  was  it  not  at  most  a  matter  for  the 
ci\al  power  I 

And  yet  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  work  of  charity  to  help  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  or  even  those  who  neglect  themselveB,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  little  research  into  the  good  deeds  of  our 
ancestors  ^^11  prove  that  they  did  not  reject  the  washing  of  the 
dirty  from  their  list  of  works  of  mercy  any  more  than  the  feeding 
of  the  himgry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  argue  from  the  ancient  Catholic 
practice  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor.  Among  Dr.  Playfair  b 
Scotch  auditors  there  must  surely  have  beeu  some  to  whom  the 
memory  of  St.  Margaret,,  Queen  of  Scotland^  occurred,  when  the 
President  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Glasgow  Congress  waa 
declaiming  against  his  ancestors.  They  may  have  remembered 
how  she,  and  her  good  husband  MaJcohn,  used  every  day  in  Lent 
to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  and  serve  them  at  table  before  they 
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Bat  down  to  tlieii*  ovm  repast.  No  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  sophisms 
of  the  day  that  such  works  as  these  w(!ire  not  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor,  but  as  pompons  displays  of  ascetic  devotion.  Let  those 
who  think  thus  go  to  the  Life  of  St,  Margaret*  written  by  Theo- 
doric,  an  eye  Ti^tness.  Let  them  ther«  read  how  the  holy  Queen 
prepared  dainties  for  the  little  orphans  whom  she  had  collected, 
how  she  set  free  the  captives  and  restored  them  to  their  fajnilies, 
how  she  estabhshed  hospitals  and  hostelries,  how  she  sat  by  the 
road  mde  to  be  accessible  to  the  complaints  of  the  poor,  and  they 
Avill  probably  modify  their  opinion  about  such  acts  as  the  wash- 
ing of  the  feet.  It  was  assuredly  a  ceremonial  observance  rather 
than  a  work  of  mercy,  for  if  cleaiihness  had  been  the  main 
motive,  the  Qneen  coukl  have  sent  one  of  lier  menial  attendants 
to  do  the  work.  But  it  was  a  ceremony  intended  by  Him  who 
iirst  instituted  it,  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  since  observed  it, 
to  teach  the  duty  of  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  and — what  is 
especially  to  jixj  purpose — it  indicated  by  its  ver^-  nature  that  to 
procure  cleanliness  is  one  of  those  works  of  mercy. 

It  will  not  then  be  a  digression  to  relate  at  least  one  example  of 
the  Sfjirit  taught  by  such  ceremonies.  Leprosy  is  said^ — ^I  know  not 
^-ith  what  truth — to  have  originated,  or  at  least  spread^  from  dirty 
labits.  Xow  if  there  was  one  form  of  disease  which  inspired  our 
forefathers  with  compassion  more  than  another  it  was  this  hideous 
leprosy.  From  St,  llargan't  of  Scotland,  her  daughter  Matilda 
—the  **  Good  Queen  Maud  "  mfe  of  Heniy  L  of  England— had 
learnt  that  compassion,  together  \^'ith  other  \nrtiies^ — 

*'  Sho  Tisited  thft  sirk  and  poor  with  dilif?onco, 
ClotheHf  moftt,  uod  bedding  new  and  undt^illQ^d, 
And  wino  nod  alo  bUo  j^ftva  inrithoutcti  doubt, 
Wlion  she  saw  oeod  in  uotintrbs  all  about.'** 

Her  younger  brother  David,  afterwards  King  of  Scotlaud,  often 
related  to  St.  Aelred  his  intimate  friend  and  biographer,  the 
following  anecdote : — 

"When  I  wtiH  a  yoinig  man  at  the  Court  ((if  Ileury),  one  night  that 
I  was  in  my  lodgings,  owupied,  I  f<irg;et  how,  with  my  friends,  I  was  sent 
for  to  the  Queen's  apartrueiits.  I  found  the  houj^e  full  af  le^jers,  and  the 
Queen  standing  among  them.  Putting'  off  her  mantle,  aud  girding  herself 
with  a  towel,  she  ljeg"an  to  wa.sh  tiie  ft^t  of  the  lei>ers,  and  when  s!ie  Imd 
dried  them,  taking  them  in  both  her  hands  she  kissed  them  devoutly.  I  said 
to  ber :  *  Lady,  what  aiv  you  dc  )U\\^  i  Oiluinly,  if  the  K  i  ng  kae w  this  he  would 
never  press  his  lips  to  y<mrs,  detiled  us  tliey  are  wilh  those  lepers"  feet/ 
8he  hwtked  up  with  a  smile,  and  naid,  '  Wlio  d^>es  not  know  that  the  feet 
of  the  King  Eternal  are  mon^  to  be  desired  than  the  lips  of  a  mortal  king  .' 
I  called  yon^  dear  brother,  that  I  might  teach  you  to  act  in  the  same  way ; 

•  HArdynjr,  qnotcid  by  MLsa  StrickLvnd.  Tho  inciiic'nt  of  tho  lepors  ii  somewhat 
differently  related  by  Miss  Strickland^  but  aha  baa  b-oeoo  mialed  by  Robert  of  Qlouceatcr. 
Tberv  is  no  doubt  tbut  St,  Ae1rGd*a  vemon  is  correct ;  iiineo  he  had  hoftrd  it  frequontly 
ft>om  DaTid*a  ovrti  lips,  with  whom  bo  waa  most  mtimato.  Aelrod^a  history  hai  been 
OT«rlooked  by  Miss  Strickhnd. 
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Take  then  a  basua.  aud  do  aa  you  have  seen  me  da'  At  these  words.^  oou- 
tinued  Pa\id,  "^I  was  greatly  alanued^  and  replied  that  I  uever  could  suffer 
it;  for  as  yet  I  knew  not  the  Lord,  nnr  way  His  spirit  as  yet  i*evealed  to 

■pnie.     So  wlien  slic  uLsisted  (to  iny  ahanie  I  tell  it)  I  only  lang^hed,  and 

twent  away  to  my  companions."* 

Thi8  beatitifiil  name,  "the  feet  of  ChnBt,"  was  often  given  m 

^ihe  ages  of  faith  to  the  poor;  aiicl»  in  washing  the  repulsive  bodies 

^of  the  lepers,  our  forefathers  were  strengthened  by  the  thought 

that  they  were  washing  His  feet.     That  they  did  wash  the  bodies 

KftR  well  as  the  feet  of  leperR  is  certain,  and  nmny  such  acts  are  in 

^'TecorJ  in  tlie  Lives  of  the    Stiintit,   collected   by   the  BollandiBts, 

One  example  will   be   sufficient.     In  the  life  of  Blessed  Anfrid, 

[^Bishop  of  Utrecht  in  1008,  it  is  circumstantially  related  hf»w  he 

•went  to  the  river,  drew  water,  warmed  it,  poured  it  into  a  tnb» 

and  then  laid  a  poor  leper  in  the  bath,  washed  him  with  his  own 

hands,  placed  him  in  his  own  bed,  and  next  day  dismissed  liim 

with  a  new  suit  of  clothos,t 

St,  Radegund,  who  from  being  Queen  of  France  became  a  niin, 

not  only  built  a  batli  for  the  use  of  her  comnuinity.  but  had  one  alao 

for  the  use  of  poor  women.     Her  biograper,  St,  Venautius,  Bishop 

of  Poitiers,  and  a  contemporarj^,  has  left   on  record  how  every 

ft  Thm-sday  and  Saturday,   girding   herself  with   a  rough  bathing 

■  towel,  she  washed  the  poorest  and  filthiest  of  thtj  beggars^  using 
■soap,  moreover,  and  gi\ing  them  clean  and  new  garments.^ 

K  Concbisiotu 

Dr*  Plaj-fair  several  times  in  his  lecture  quoted  Scripture.     His 

K  interpretiitions  WM:^re   curious,  but    he    is    e\ddently  familiar  with 

W  the  letter  of  the  Bible.     I  am  soriy  he  overlooked  the  folluw^ug 

passage :  **  But  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come 

m  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man  .  ,  .  .  but  to  eat 

P'wth  unwashed  hands  defile th  not  a  man"    (Matt.   xv.   18,  20). 

His  lecture  was  in  many  respects  admirable,  and  I  thank  him  for 

it.     His  valuable  scientific  suggestions  w^ere  illustrated  from  many 

ancient  sources.     But  it  is    e%-ident   that   he   has  yet   to   study 

■-both  Catliolic   doctrine   and    mediaeval  liistory,   aud  iu  holding 

■  lip   to   obloquy   and    ridicule    the    religion   of    the    majority   of 

■  Christians  aud  of  liis  owti  ancestors,  he  has  neither  promoted  the 
■(cause  of  science   nor   enhanced  liis  reputation.    It  is  unworthy 

■  of  a  libeml  mind  to  pander  to  popular  prejudices,  and  it  is  but 
B  stale  wit,  after  all,  to  sneer  at  the  monks,  to  whom  England  and 
HScotland  owe  both  religion  ajid  civilization. 

■«  T,  E.  Briboett. 

■*     •  MiRs  Stricklmd  ia  doubly  wrong  in  *iiymg  tbat  be  who  r^fuBod  oonld  not  have  I 
■^  D*vld  "  who  would  have  given  hia  aid  right  willingly,"  and  that  it  muflt  have  been   

■  f^ld^r  brother  King  Alt^xandor  the  Fierce.     Fierce  as  w&s  Alexander  to  «ome,  St.  Aelred^ 

■  *^ho  knew  bini^  s&ya  thai  he  dotight&d  iu  nothing  moro  than  **iii  washin^f  feeding^  and 

clothini?  the  poor.'* 

t  Boil,  AcUi  SS.  torn.  Xm  p.  4S6.  t  floff.  Acta  SS.  torn.  XXXVH  p.  70. 


CAN  TRUTHS   BE  APPREHENDED  WHICH  COULD 
NOT  HAVE  BEEN  DISCO^ERED? 


F  treating  this  BuLject,  I  deeii-e  rather  to  piT»pound  a  question 
than  to  maintain  a  thcms,     I  feel,  too,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
rather  for  reflection  tlian  for  argument^ — one  on  which  it  is  more 
possible  to  reach  a  sort  of  persuaMon  in   one's  own   mind,  than 
to  offer  cogent  pleas  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  othei'fi.     I  bring  it 
fbn^^ard,  therefore^  rather  in  the  hopes  that  metaphysicians  Tsith 
itiore  trained   instiimients   of  thought  than   mine   may   be   abh^ 
to  throw  Hght  npon  it,  than  with  any  expectati(jn  that  1  can  do  po 
IJpLyself. 

The  question,  then,  is  briefly  this :— Can  any  tmth  be  received — 
ttat  is,  accepted  and  assimilated — by  the  human  intelleet,  wliieh 
ttiat  intellect  might  not  m  the  coiij-se  of  time  Lave  reached  or 
"Wrought  out  for  itself?  Does  not  the  power  of  apprehending 
^  proposition  imply  and  involve  the  power,  by  the  processee  of 
Research  and  niechtation,  of  constructing  or  divining  it  ?  Can  any- 
^liing  which  could  not  have  been  discovex^d  by  us  be  so  revealed 
^o  us  as  to  make  it  our  ovm  ?  or  as  I  should  prefer  to  express  my- 
^«lf,  do  not  the  discernment,  recognition,  absorption  by  the  mind 
c^f  a  truth,  when  once  annomiced,  indicate  and  postiilate  precisely 
"the  same  faculties  as  those  needed  to  originate  it, — ?.^.,  to  arrive  at 
^"t  by  native  mental  operations  ?  These  are  somewhat  miscientiflo 
^Jid  un precise  expresaions  of  ray  meanhig,  I  am  aware^  but  they 
*iaay  suffice  to  convey  the  essence  of  it. 

It  would  eeem  that  in  matters  distinctly  witlun  human  cogni- 
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Prance — whether  iiiforniatioii  commmiicatod  by  Bcientific  inqi 
ror  trutliH  rKtabMK^d  l»y  the  reasonings  of  the  wise — the  conchision 
certain,  *ind  the  above  queBtions  may  be  answered  confidentljr 
111  the  nep^tive.     What  man  has  done  man  may  do»     Matter* 
of  ponitive   knowledge,    the   facts   of  Rcience,    the   operations   of" 
nature,  and  tlie  laww  or  principles  dedueible  from  those  operations 
can  be  venjml  by  those  to  whom  they  are  announced  ;  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  can  be  repeated,  the  results  tested,  and  tho 
informers  cross-examined,  by  the  recipients  or  hearers  ;  the  facul- 
ties and  mental  processes  neetled  thus  to  test  and  verify  are  (witli 
perhajiH  the    exception    of  the    scientific    imagination)   the   same 
as  those  «'niployed  in  the  original  discover}^;  and  the  residts  can 
only  bf*  trnly  accepted,  embraced,  stored  away  among  our  intel- 
lectual possi*ssions,  after  and  as  a  consequence  of  such  verifica- 
tion.    Th<^  siHne,  it  would  appear,  must  be  admitted  in  the  caso  of 
ethical  and  ]>hilosopliic  truths.     These  are  wrought  out,  meditated, 
liannonized*  by  patirnt  thinkers,  and  are  then  laid  before  the  mass 
of  intelligent  men  for  examination  and  acceptance ;  and  only  in 
a^  far  as  tliey  are  thus  examined  and  re-tJwuffht  (so  to  speak) — 
only,  that  is^  in  as  far  and  w*hen  they  have  been  subjected,  in  the 
minds  <»f  th(3se  to  whom  they  arc  bnaiglit,  to  precisely  the  same 
operations  as  they  had  undergone  (and  as  they  originally  sprang 
'  from)  in  the  minds  of  tlie  bringers — can  they  be  regarded  as  (fi*- 
eovereih  <^t  established,  or  qualified  to  take  their  rank  as  acquisitions 
or  registered  items  of  our  mental  wealth.       In   the   domain    of 
human  kmnvledge,  therefore,  it  may  probably  safely  ht}  assimied 
that  whatever  we  can  receive  and  comprehend  we  can  also  ascer* 
'  tain  and  diseoven 

If  matters  of  this  character  are  revealed  to  us  ab  e^rtra  or  by 
'  superior  beings,  such  revelation  is  nothing  more  than  anticipatitm — 
the  helping  and  hastening   of  the   prompter — the    gi\dng   us   in 
complete  torm  what,   left  to  ourselves,  we  should  have  arrived 
'  at  piecemeal   and  more  tardily — or  the  announcement  to  ua  in 
I '  infancy  of  mattei-s  wliich  in  our  maturer  intelligence  we  should 
'have  jnade  nut  for  oxn'selves.     Science  has  already  ascertained 
[  a  vast  amount  of  truth  as  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  motion 
in  the  solar  system:  has  almost  discovered  the  mode  and  order  of 
its  evolntifm  out  of  chaos^  and  of  the  development  (though  not 
the  origination)  of  hfe  upon  this  globe  ; — and  these  discoveries,  as 
our  instnmienta  of  observation  and  analysis  are   gradually   per- 
fected, wnll  probal>]y  arrive  at  the  stage  of  positive  knowledge* 
If  they  had  been  announced  to  our  ancestors  long  centuries  ago, 
as  a  statement  from  without  or  from  above,  they  would  have  been 
called  a  **  revelation,"  though,  m  fact,  only  an  "  anticipation "  of 
future  attainments.     If  announced  to  us  on  human  authoritv,  by 
au  exceptional  sage,  a  fitter  tenn  perhaps  would  be  "precocity/* 
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ophccy,  forc'right,  forestaltnent : — but,  lifjwever  named,  ls  it  not 
eqnally  the  caee  that  they  could  tuily  have  been  imbibecl  and  ap- 
prehended because  there  was  in  the  human  faculty  that  which  in 
its  gradual  growth  and  matunty  would  have  elaborated  them  from 
its  ovni  inventivenefi8  and  accmniilated  materials  of  thought  ? 
Would  tliey  otliei-wise  have  been  conceivable  by  it,  or  capable  of 
aaeiinilation  and  belief? 

We  now  ctiDie  to  another  class  of  tiTiths — or,  to  speak  more 
guardedly,  of  pfvpositions — doctrines  probable^  but  unascertainahle — 
Bach,  for  example,  as  the  existence  of  a  Personal  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  a  Life  renewed  or  continued  beyond 
the  grave.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  future  perfecta- 
tion  either  of  our  mental  faculties  or  of  our  material  instnunents  of 
vision  will  enable  us  to  mire  these  problems — ij\,  strictly  spealdng, 
to  arrive  at  certmnty  of  proof  (as  distinguished  from  internal  con- 
viction) regarding  them.  If  this  certainty  is  ever  attained,  it  must 
to  all  appearance  be  froin  positive  information  conveyed  to  us  from 
higher  and  adequate  authority.  Higher  powers  might  communi- 
cate it  in  the  form  of  an  asseition» — wliich  is  what  in  common 
parlance  I  beheve  is  meant  by  **  Revelation  ;' — ur  in  the  form  of  a 
fu^e^tion  of  such  a  line  of  obBei*vatiou  or  ratiocination  as  would 
guide  mankind  to  a  conclusive  or  logical  proof  of  the  truth  in 
question.  If  in  the  latter  fonn,  what  is  this  viiiually  but  a  solu* 
tion  of  the  problem,  iji  some  hours  of  unexampled  brightness  and 
insight,  by  those  veiy  human  faculties  which,  as  the  intellectual 
histxDry  of  our  Race  assiu-es  us,  have  in  all  ages  had  such  hoin*s  of 
abnormal  penetration  and  brilliancy  vouchBafed  to  them?  And 
how,  then,  are  wx*  to  distinguish  such  suggestions  from  those  other 
upocah^fitic  fliishes  of  imaginative  insight  which  in  all  agi  s  have 
constituted  the  initial  step  by  which  the  mind  of  man  has  made 
its  gre^t  advances,  and  achieved  its  best  discoveries  t  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  revelation  of  the  conelusion,  tiie  merging  of  our 
doubter  in  certainty,  the  authoritative  announcement  of  the  tmth, 
comes  to  us  as  an  assei-tion  from  on  high, — thim,  in  what  mode  or 
language  can  that  announcement  be  conveyed  so  as  to  dispense 
with  or  not  to  demand,  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  hiunan 
jnind,  that  verification  which  precedes  and  clinches  eertaintif^  if  not 
cofmction  ?  How  are  we  to  test  the  source  and  cliannel  of  the 
annoimcement '?  If  the  announcc*nient  be  of  such  a  natiu'O  as  to 
need  no  mich  verification — as  to  convey  and  include  its  own 
credentials — as  to  be  self-evident  or  ^elf-provinii  as  soon  as  made — 
does  not  that  imply  such  an  adaptation,  such  a  native  fitness  and 
preparation  for  its  reception  in  the  very  framework  of  the  spiritual 
intelhgence,  as  could  scarcely  fail  in  time  to  reach  the  goal  and  to 
discern  the  hght  I  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  matters  refened 
to — the  human  mind  has  long  been  exercised  upon  these  problems, 
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has  long  been  weigliing  probabilities»  nay,  has  for  the  most  part 
long  felt  that  the  probabihties  leaned  by  a  vast  preponderance 
towards  the  one  scale,  and  only  iisked  from  Reyclation  a  conJirmcU^ 
tioti  of  its  verdict  and  its  hopes.  And  du  not  this  ceaseless  pre-s 
occupation  with  the  problems  and  approxirnation  to  their  solution 
eetaWi^h  the  existence  of  a  strange  devotion  and  aptitude  withia 
us  to  the  subjects,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  crowTied  ^atli 
BUCOesH  at  last  J  1 

In  fine,  must  not  w^hat  is  called  "  Revelation  "  be  simply  eithei* 
AjUmpatioit^  or  Sttgtjcstion^  or  Confirmation  f     Some  favoured  an<^ 
highly-stnmg  natures  tell  us  that  they  have  arrived  at  this  com 
firmation  by  '*  spiritual  discemment,"  and  can  feel  not  the  shadow] 
of  a  doubt  about  the  matter,     Yerj^  w^elL     Is  not  that  confideai 
and  unhesitating  spiritual  discernment  the  strongest  conceivable 
testimony  to  that  veiy  special  native  *' aptitude"  of  w^hich  I  hav( 
spoken  ?      The  ti-uth,  they  say,  Avas  revealed  to  them,  *'  borne  i; 
upon  their  souls,'*  vouchsiifed  to  them  in  a  sudden  gleam  of  lights 
"  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night/*  and  so  on  ;  and  the  moment' 
it  tlnis  fliished  upon  them,  it  wrote  itself  upon  their  mental  fiume^ 
work  by   its  own   illumination.     What  is  this  phraseology  but 
liimply  a  more  lofty  and  excited,  or  more  poetical  way  of  sajing^ 
(as  we  often  hear  contemplative  thinkers  of  soberer  temperaments 
flsy)  that  the   conception  sudderdy  *^  occurred  to   them,'^  flashed 
upon  them,  and  was  instinctively  recognized  at  otice  as  the  tnn 
solution   of  the   problem   w4iich  had    exercised  their   minds  8( 
long  i     And  what  in  reahty  is  this  instantaneous  recognitimi — ^tl 
evpiyna    cry — but    tlic    proof    that    the    mind    was    capable    o! 
the  discover)-,  and  had  long  been  on  the  brink  of  it?     Wliat,  iiL 
fact^  is  this  sudden  "  flasliing "  but  a  normal  mode  in  which  tha 
patient  working  brain  has  in    all    ages    discovered  the  trutlis  it; 
sought?      And   as  to   the   character   of  the   confirmation   which 
ordinary  minds  desire  to  derive  from  "Revelation,'*  is  it  not  gen©*; 
rally,   Tivhen    strictly   analyzed,    simply  the  increased  confidence 
in  their  own  concliisions  which  they  feel  in  finding  those  coQ'* 
elusions   echoed   in   positive   and   dogmatic   language   by   othei 
men ;  or,   as  they   would  say,   by   specially   endowed  or  auth< 
rized   minds   who   proffered   ** signs  and   wonders"   in   proof 
their  special   endowments,  aiithority,   or  knowledge — signs  am 
wonders  now  no  longer  recogmzed  as  such  proof  among  logicians 
Or  if  this  confirmation  be  alleged  to  lie  (as  it  usually  now  is)  i 
the    essential    loftiness^  or    divine    characteristics    of    the    tru 
announced — M'hat  is  this  again  but  falling  back  np(Ui  the  aj^sutm 
capacity  of  maii8  soul  to  recognize  and  dm'jiTmnate  and  at  once  adq 
die  nobilitt/  and  grandeur  of  this  trutfi^  which  yet  it  is  at  the  satn( 
time  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  finding  out  ? 

No  doubt,   there  are  certain  theological  doctrines   or  specifii 
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dagTuag,  believed  by  many  to  be  revealed,  wliich  the  htimau  mind 
iiev^er  could  have  arrived  at  by  itself;  but  I  thiuk  it  will  be  found 
thet't  these  are  precisely  doctrineB  which  can  scarcely  be  properly 
saicl  to  be  *' received  or  apprehended;'* — they  rather  lie  on  the 
«nj-£ace  of  the  mind  than  sink  into  it ; — tliey  are  propositions  about 
wluLch  civilized  mankind  ia  divided,  wliich  are  different  and  di&- 
cr^  j)ant,  not  to  say  contradictory,  in  various  countries,  and  which 
naxxibers  of  qualified  tliinkers  altogether  repudiate^  and  consider 
cjLi::!.  no  more  be  accepted  than  they  could  have  been  discovered 
1)y^  the  natural  intelligence  of  men.  They  must,  therefore,  take 
Tixxi  as  opinions  not  as  tntths ;  they  could  never  have  been  dis- 
co "%?^  ere  d,  and  canBot  be  rightly  said  to  be  assimilated  or  imbibed ; 
aa.<i  are  assented  to  rather  than  bc^Heved  (without  being  in  any 
proper  sense  comprehended)  because  assumed  to  have  been  told 
n»  l)y  an  authority'  it  would  be  sinful  and  monstrous  as  well  as 
<la.:t^geroua  to  doubt. 

T^erhaps  the  fittest  way  of  stating  the  position  would  be  this ; — 

No     truth  can,  properly  speaking,  be   apprehended  and  made  a 

pt>T--tion  of  our  mental  acquisitions,  which  cannot  be  verified  when 

told  to  us;  and  any  proposition  which  we  can  verify,  we  conld 

di^dover — that  is,  what  man  can  verify  man  coidd  have  reached 

aad  worked  out  for  himself.     Take  a  concrete  case :  The  doctrine 

<J^    'the  Licarnation,  the  Trinity,  or  the  Atonement,  it  is  conceded 

tlt^t  the  human  mind  could  not  have  discovered  for  itjself.     It  is, 

1  ^ Jiprehend,  conceded  also  that  these  doctrines  do  not  approve 

*h.^:3 ^selves  to  the  mind  as  soon  as  announced,  in  virtue  of  any 

ii^^'t^^nflic  a!id  obvious  fitness  or  inherent  probability;  for,  if  they 

*^^«5  this  would  indicate  in  them  some  quaUty  which  would  ha*^e 

iii^^xdered  them  discoverable — arjivabU*  at— likely  to  suggest  them- 

sel^^Q — as  well  as  promptly  approvable*      No  ;  they  are  believ^td 

(^^kere   they  are   believed   truly)   or   accepted,   where  accepted* 

^^"Oanse  they  are  held  to  have  been  amiounced  by  some  superior 

**^t;hority  who,  it  is  assumed,  must  know  the  truth  and  intend  to 

*^*i-te  it.     Very  well ;  then  on  what  does  this  assumption  rest?  and 

iio-%^f  has  the  announcement  been  madt^  i     It  must  have  been  made 

^^ArfT  in  plain  words  by  some  being  whose  supernatural  power 

*'^ciwn  in  action  Uads  ti»  to  infer  that  his  knowledge  must  be  also 

f^ X*^rna^i''al  and  liis  trutlifulness  unimpugnable — inferences  which 

^  i«  now  admitted,  even  by  orthodox  reasouere,  do  not  necessarily 

*^Tlow  from  supernatural  power ; — or  it  must  have  been  breathed 

^^    flaslicd  into  the  mind  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  suggestion — 

^*^    which  case  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  discern  whether  the 

•**^fge»tion  did  not  arise  spontaneously,  or  may  not  have  come 

**om  below  as  well  as  from  above — from  a  decei^-ing  as  well  as 

^^thu  an  enlightening  spirit.     Statements,  therefore,  wliich  from 

**^«ir  nature  cannot  be  verified,  could  not,  it  is  true,  hv  diacovered^ 
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but  neither  can  they  be  accepted  definitively  or  confidently^  be* 
cause  we  cannot  ctscertain  whether  the  source  of  them,  howgyer 
supernatural,  be  divine  or  devilish,  or  whether  it  may  n6t  be 
spontaneously  human. 

If  we  can  ascertain  that  a  proposition  came  to  us  from  a  saper* 
human  source,  it  must  surely  be  by  applying  some  test  or  etandarX 
which  can  judge  the  doctrine ;  judging  it  would  seem  to  imply" 
the  means  of  verifying  it ;  and  the  power  of  verifying  it,  as  w^ 
have  seen,  implies  the  power  of  discovering  it. 

W.  R.  Greg. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OB'  LONDON/ 


NEW  Bill  under  this  title*  has  been  proposed  bj  the  Jk-tro- 

politan  Mmiieipal  Association  ;  and  that  body  has  atteitJed 

^^   ^  deputation  at  the  Home  Office*  to  lay  the  subject  before  the 

^^^csretaiy  of  the   State,  preparatory  to  legiNlative  action  iii  tho 

^^^Xiing  SesBion  of  Parliament,    This  is  one  of  a  BerieB  of  8elieme8 

E^^^pared  by  the  same  body  with  the  view,  as  they  think,  of  ini- 

r*^*^Aring  the   local   government  of  the  MetropoUfl;  and  on   tliis 

^^^oaflion  tliey  appear  to  have  conceived  a  big  idea,  if  not  a  pmc- 

^^o^l  one,  to  cover  the  whole  field  vriih  one  corporation,  by  giving 

^     the  antiquated  central  authority  of  the  City  of  LoTidon  a  soi-t 

^^*    indianibber  expannive  power  of    extending    iteelf  to  the  ex- 

^'^luest    limits   of  the  present  Metropolis.      There  is  a  fable  in 

^'Es  old  story-book  about  a  frog  and  an  ox  ;  and  what  became  of 

*^^  frog  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  association  as  a 

f^  tactical  illustration. 

iTiis  Bill  also  appears  to  us,  as  regards  the  mtepayem*  to 
-'^ny  a  sting  in  its  tail,  for  the  111th  section  pro\-ides  that  '*tho 
'^*5t8,  charges,  and  e^cpenses,  preliminary  to  and  of  and  incidental 
^    the  preparing,  appl^^ing  for,  obtaining,  and  passuig  of  this  Act 


^^^.U  be  paid  by  tire  JIunicipal  Council  of  London/'     That  nieana 


^1 

*^^t  all  the  expenses  of  the  agitation  carried  on  for  years  by  a 
^^  *^-confitituted  body  of  reformers  are  to  be  borne  by  the  rate* 


Set  also  artfclo  on  "  The  Local  Gk>TerDment  of  the  Metropolia,"  In  the  Conteh- 
U  EKvttw  for  Jime,  1873,  pago  72, 
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payers.      Public  Acts  do  not  usually  contain  such  clauses,  an<^^^ 
to  encourage  agitation  by  passing  such  an  enactment  woxdd  b^^  ^ 
contraiy  to  public  poUcy.      When  the   Gas  Regulation  Act  otr^^:::;:^^ 
1860  was  passed  Avith  a  clause  as  to  expenses,  because  it  relatec^  ^ 
to  private  companies,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  afterwards  heIc^^:W 
in  a  suit  for  costs,  that  a  parliamentary  agent  who  had  beer^^sn 
employed  by  certain  persons  to  obtain  the  Act  could  not  maintai=L_^SQ 
an  action  against  the   Metropolitan  Board  to  recover  his  costfl^^-ts 
attending  the  passing   of  the   Act.      The  Board   was  the  InrT      ul 
authority  promoting  the  Act,  and  provision  was  made  to  enab        l<j 
it  to  raise  the  expenses  by  a  rate. 

The  Scheme. 

The  Gogs  and  Magogs  of  the  City  are  gi'eat  antiquities ;  and 
is  wonderful  that,  in  a  great  emporium  such  as  London  is,  the 
should  be  such  apparent  respect  and  fondness  for  ancient  offic- 
and  precedents.      So  much  is  this  the.  fact  that  reform  of 
Corporation  has  been  resisted,  and  a  makeshift  sort  of  progre 
has  been  from  time  to  time  announced  as  self-reformation.     B" 
as  a  whole,  the    City  was,  and  is,   and  will  be   "the   City 
London."     At  present  the  City  authorities  have  given  no  u1 
ance  regarding  the  Bill. 

There  are  certain  clogs  about  the  Bill  which  must  render 
wholly  impracticable.     The  Corporation  ought  to  bo  freed  fr 
all  interference  with  judicial  fimctions  and  appointments, 
judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  and  there  ought 
be   stipendiary  magistrates,  to   perfonn  the    duties   of  justice 
Thus  the  Aldermen  could  be  dispensed  with. 

The  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and  Ucensing  jurisdictions  sho' 
be  provided  for  by  the  Crown,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  natio; 
exchequer,  as  more  just  to  the  local  ratepayer. 

Beyond  these  points  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  functions  very 
marily  disposed  of  in  the  Bill,  but  which  can  only  be  understc^ 
by  close  examination  in  detail.    For  this  purpose  there  ought  to  b 
digest  of  all  the  existing  powers,  so  as  to  shew  what  can  be  onntt> 
and  what  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  to  render  the  latter  m( 
distinct.     It  seems  to  us  worse  than  trifling  on  such  an  occbbS^ 
to  present  a  clause  such  as  that  to  repeal  inconsistent  Acts 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  force  in  any  city,  borough,  county,  pai 
or  place  in  whole  or  in  part  included  within  the  Metropolis,  o; 
any  part  of  such  city,  &c.,  which  shall  be  included  respective 
shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisio: 
this    Act,    be    repealed    as    regards    such    city,    &c.,    or 
part     thereof    so    included     within     the     Metropolis,    but 
further."     Those  who  know  how  such  clauses  are  now  treated 
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i:Yis>  will  unflerstaud  the   extreme  complexity  of  eiicli  li^gisla- 
n,  and  the  impropriety  of  caiuein^  the  expense  of  constniing  the 
uineruble  laws  aflected  hy  the  clause,  to  fall  upon  the  public  in 
Av  endi'av^our  to  obtain  a  nde  of  action  on  any  occasion. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  constitute  the  Metropolis  as  a  county  with 
its  rights  and  privileges;  and  to  be  governed  by  one  numicipal 
idy.  having  a  corporate  name,  and  ex erciKin|];  municipal  ant liority 
ougliout   the    MetropiiliH,       Then    appear   the   Lord    Mayor, 
dermen,  &c.,  as  the  "  Municipality  of  London.** 
The  Metropolis  would  be  divided  into    tun    districts,  and   the 
nets  divided  into  wards,  as  set  out  in  the  schedule,  but  Hubject 
to  revision  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Into  this  body  would  merge  the  Corporations  of  the  City  of 
London  and  tlie  City  of  Westminster,  and  the  lletropohtan  Board 
of  Works*  Vestries  and  District  Boards  would  cease  to  exist.  But 
the  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  is  saved,  and  all  charters,  rights,  &c, 
and  bye-laws  are  preserved  in  force.  No  sucli  enactment  as  tliis 
ought  to  be  made  without  strict  investigation  as  to  the  couteDta 
of  such  documenta 

All    the   provisions  of   the    Municipal   Coi-pomtions   Acts  are 

t tended  to  the  County  and  Municipality  of  London,  as  if  the  Me- 
ipolis  had  been  comprised  in  the  Act  of  lH;i>.  This  is  another 
great  absurdity;  for  during  the  last  forty  yearn  nearly  every  town 
Hpw  governed  by  the  Act  of  1835  has  obtained  new  statutcB  to 
Ipnend  and  extend  the  powers  confened  by  that  Act,  and  therefore 
witlMnit  the  suljstance  of  such  amenihng  laws  the  Mtjtropolis  would 
be  but  poorly  served  with  the  original  statute  merely. 

Of  course  there  are  to  be  councillors  to  foi-m  the  council  of 
Loudon,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Metropolitan  Board 
are  to  fomi  the  fii*gt  council,  but  until  the  subject  has  been  more 
maturely  considered  it  is  useless  to  enter  upon  details  as  to 
cdectious,  &c. 

All  the  functions  and  powers,  &e.  no^w  possessed  by  the  existing 
bodies  are  transferred  to  the  new  Corporation,  with  all  property 
and  UabiUties. 

The  police  are  al>sorbetl,  and  three  police  magistrates  may  be 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  fur  tlie  district  of  the  City  of  London 
to  hold  a  court  mider  the  Metropohtau  Police  Acta.  It  is  tibviouB;^ 
however,  that  this  is  a  vain  proposal,  as  tlie  Jletropolitan  Polieo 
could  not  be  managed  otherwise  than  it  is  by  the  State,  and  under 
one  controlling  power.  The  preservation  of  order»  and  detection 
and  repression  of  crime,  ought  to  be  far  more  than  at  pn-sent  the 
function  of  Government,  and  not  of  local  authorities;  (ur  under 
local  administration  culprits  may  escape  when  near  the  con  tines 
of  local  jurisdiction,  whilst  the  general  power  would  operate 
iiresfpective  of  hmits. 
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The  City  Corporation. 


If  we  were  to  accept  tlie  speech  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
it  is  clear  that  the  CHt^'  authoriticR  prefer  to  be  left  alone  with 
reference  to  the  gmnting  of  any  new  confititution  for  the  Metro- 
polis. His  lordship  said  that  the  legal  training  and  experience 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  niight  be  uReful  to  him  during  his  term  of 
office,  iu  defending  and  raaintahiing  tlie  rights  and  privileges^ 
it  may  be  the  existence,  of  the  great  Cnrpomtion  over  wliich  he 
presidcB.  The  population  outside  the  i^\^j^  who  dwell  in  nu- 
merous districts,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  MetropoUs, 
were  entitled  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  a  grant 
of  municipal  institutions,  a  system  of  local  govemraeut  'whicli 
should  satisfy  the  people  at  large*  But  his  lordship  held  that  the 
Corporation  and  citizens  of  London  were  entitled  to  demand  of 
the  Legislature  to  answer  these  questions :  Why  were  they  to 
be  assailed  ?  Why  were  they  to  be  interfered  wth  in  the  exercise 
of  those  high  functions,  rights,  and  privilegcB,  wliich  they  had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  centuries  ?  They  were  entitled  to  ask  what 
was  their  offence ;  what  are  the  defects  to  be  supplied ;  what  are 
the  errors  to  be  corrected  ;  what  are  the  wrongs  to  be  redressed  ; 
what  is  the  charge  against  them  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  administered  the  affaiii?,  and  exercised  the  mighty  powers 
which  they  possess  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  Metropolis t  ' 
When  that  demand  bas  been  made  they  may  say  to  the  Le^s-^ 
lature :  Compare  the  City  of  London  now  to  what  it  was  fifty 
yeamago;  behold  its  streets  and  its  buildings;  its  halls,  and  its 
spacious  offices  ■  its  bridges ;  its  \naducte.  Look  also  to  the 
bountiful  and  abounding  charities  which  have  been  established, 
and  which  exist  in  every  portion  of  the  City  of  London.  Look  i 
also  to  the  number  and  exct41ence  of  the  schools  that  have  been' 
instituted.  His  lordship  also  enumerated  the  benefits  derived 
from  cleanliness,  good  ventilation,  and  pure  water,  al!  which  the 
corporation  had  secured. 

For  these  reasons  he  considered  that  the  CHt^'  should  remain 
unaffected  by  what  he  termed  "  refoi-ms/'  but  that  the  rest  of  the 
Metropolis  might  obtain  what  was  deemed  suitable  for  its  require- 
ments. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  tln3  Lord  Mayor  elect,  prior  to  hia 
complete  investment  in  office,  have  expressed  themselves  to  a 
similar  efiect,  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  City  prefers 
to  be  left  alone  in  its  glory  I 
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How  WILL  IT  Work? 


From  what  baw  traiiepired,  it  appears  iniposMible  to  consider  tlie 
JBill  as  a  pmctical  measure.  It  is  merely,  as  its  autlioi-s  put  it,  a 
:entative  di'al't,  upon  wliicli  the  opinions  of  the  piibUc  and  of  the 
gTeral  public  bodies  may  be  elicited.  In  this  view  we  desire  to 
Fer  some  observations^  founded  upon  considerable  experience  in 
*he  details  and  general  principles  of  local  government. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  suice  Sir  B,  Hall  (sul>- 
^eqtiently  know^u  as  Li>rd  Llano vcr)  accomplished  the  important 
^Caek  of  abohshing  numerous  pett.y  local  agencies  %vhich  had  buen 
long  obstructing  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  iletropolis 
lk>y  the  rniiuner  in  which  they  managed  local  affairs  under 
[^lumerous  ittsuffieient  statutes  and  ^vitliin  limited  areas. 

The  Act  of  1855  was  preceded  by  a  full  inquiry  by  a  Ruyal 

^IJommission,  and  the  object  of  the  new  legislation  was  to  consoU- 

[;^ate  the  authorities  acting  in  the  several  parishes,  according  to 

^whicli  the  Poor-law  was  administered ;  also  to  revise  and  extend 

^he  powers   imder  which  they  should  be   guided  in  cleansing, 

draining,   road-making,  lighting,  and  preventing  overcrowding, 

-Jtc.     In  addition  to  these  merely  local  arrangements,  a  new  body 

^-aa  created  out  of  the  Metropohtan  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 

^nd  it  was,  as  the  Metropolitau  Board  of  Works,  invested  with 

Targe  powers  regarding  main  sewers,  the  making  of  intercepting 

eewers  throughout  the  whole  117  square  miles  over  which  their 

jurisdiction  extended,  and  effecting  street  improvements,  whether 

of  a  metropolitan  or  local  character.     By  subseLpient  general  and 

special  statutes  such  powa-rs  have  been  greatly  incrt^ased,  botli  in 

relation  to  the  extent  of  the  worka  demanded  for  the  faciHty  of 

traffic,  ar»d   in    regulating  the  finances  and  sources  of   revenue 

rendered  necessary'  for  such  impoiiant  winks,     BesideSi  the  Board 

had»  in   185(),  to    arlministor   the   Building   Act.      In    1B66  the 

management  of  the  Jletropolitiin    Fire    Brigade   was    given   to 

them,  and  numerous  other  duties  have  been  conferred  as  the  local 

authority  representing  the   general   public,  and  having  taxing 

powers  over  the  wdiole  Metropolis. 

Such  a  body  cannot  be  'nnerged*'  or  absorbed  by  any  minor 
authority ;  and  though  the  present  mode  of  electing  members  ie 
generally  admitted  to  be  faulty,  and  the  statutory'  powers  of  the 
Board  may  require  amendment,  yet  all  such  improvements  may 
be  made  quietly  and  m  due  form,  ii^^thout  the  fussy  interfereuct^ 
of  any  aasociation  of  agitators,  even  though  headed  by  dukes  and 
lordSf  as  owners  of  much  metropohtan  property, 

A  new  Constitution  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  necessity  for 
the  management  of  the  gas  and  water  on  belialf  of  the  public^  by 
which  much  economy,  combined  with  efiiciency  and  comfort,  will 
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be  derived.  Further  advantage  in  these  reepects  woidd  arise  froM 
diflereiit  arraiigcjneiits  regarding  roads.  At  present  much  waste 
occurs  from  difterent  modes  of  management  and  misapplication  o; 
material.  The  cost  is  alsv»  far  from  being  equitably  levied,  iiiaa 
much  as,  where  the  heaAau^t  traffic  occurs,  the  expenses  must  b< 
veiy  great;  and  although  the  population  in  the  suburbe  and  otbei 
parts  derive  benefit  from  such  expenditure,  they  do  not  pa  J 
rateably  in  respect  to  it, 

Mr.  Newton^  in  hie  speech  at  the  Metropulitau  Board  in  April, 
1870,  when  the  Bills  of  Mn  Buxton  were  being  considered,  wiselj 
annomiced  the  piinciplc  which  should  regulate  the  govemTnent 
of  London.  **In  respect  of  the  wants  of  the  Metropolis,  it  t| 
clear  that  the  authority  over  a  matter  iii  which  the  Metropolis  haa 
a  common  hitercst.,  shoidd  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  in  whicll 
tbe  Metropohs  has  a  common  representation,  I  know  of  nothing 
which  more  forcibly  than  this  convinces  me  of  the  fact  that  th^ 
City  should  be  confined  to  its  own  area,  and  should  derive  nc 
emoluments  from  its  position  other  than  those  which  belong  to  i 
from  its  own  propei-ty,  and  certainly  uo  toll  or  tax  except  froiiq 
the  people  within  the  City,  So  much,  therefore,  for  the  gDvera? 
mcnt  of  the  whole  of  London,  and  in  that,  I  tliink,  you  will  see  then 
are  t%vo  conditions  to  be  kept  in  iniiid — that,  whatever  powers  an< 
duties  are  delegated  to  tins  central  authority,  the  whole  of  thi 
Metropohs,  having  a  conmion  interest  in  them,  should  also  hav^ 
ail  equitable  representation.  We  can  refer  to  the  greater  Cor- 
poration all  the  great  works  and  the  representative  duties  in 
which  the  Metropolis  is  generally  interested,  leaving  smallei 
things  for  more  local  iiistitutionR.  Local  self-go veniment,  to  be 
efficient,  depends  upon  the  existence  of  two  coiiilitions' — a  minute 
local  knowledge,  and  a  comramiity  of  interest.  If  these  do  nof 
exist,  we  are  governed  by  ignorance  and  contentions,  and  this  wq 
must  bear  in  mind  when  we  are  asked  to  fonu  coipo rations 
each  of  the  parUamentary  boroughs.'* 


The  Bills  of  1870. 


>ns  xA 

i 


Some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  may  perhaps  be  lessenec 
by  a  review  of  the  report-  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  186T, 
and  the  proposals  for  legislation  in  1B70, 

There  were  three  bills  intnjduced  by  Mr.  Buxton  v — 1.  The  Muni 
cipal  Boroughs  (Metropolis)  Bill ;  2.  The  Coiporation  of  London 
Bill ;  3.  The  County  of  London  Bill 

The  boroughs  were  to  be  nine  separate  bodies  governed  by 
Warden  and  Council,  and  to  supemede  the  present  division  into 
parishes  and  districts,  with  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  ol 
which  there  are  thirty-nine.     The  same  powers  and  duties  to  b( 
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contiJiued,     The  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  to  tHirn*spt>iid  with 
existing  parliamentan^  tlivisioTis* 

The  MetropoHfan  Co qi oration  of  London  wa»  tu  be  a  central 
authority  for  the  Metropolis,  and  to  continne  the  mmii<npal  govern- 
ment of  the  City  of  London^  excluded  frum  the  Boroughs  Bill. 
This  body  was  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Metropoh«, 
an d  t o  take  charge  o f  what e v  er  c o n c e m s  L o  n d o 1 1  an  a  wl i o  1  e.  The 
Corpomtion  of  the  City  proper  to  subside  into  an  ordinary  muni- 
cipal body,  having  Avithin  its  own  area  the  same  i>o\\'er.s  as  thoeo 
of  the  other  boroughs  proposed  to  be  estabhshed. 

The  County  of  Loudon  BillpropoBed  to  make  a  Rtipanite  county 
of  the  Metropolis.  Tide  body  would  have  taken  the  prisonK 
jurisdiction.  Appeals  as  to  licensing  and  as  to  county  rates 
'Would  be  made  to  this  body. 

In  1867  the  Select  Committee  held  this  latter  view.  They  were 
favourable  to  the  tVuTnation  of  a  county  jurisdictiou,  witli  a  sepa- 
lute  Commission  of  the  Peace,  to  hokl  gejieral  sessirms,  and 
<listrict  scsfiions  for  local  business. 

The  conetitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  reioain.  but  it« 
designation  to  be  ^*  Municipal  CounciL''  O'wiiers  nf  propeiiy  to 
te  represented,  with  the  \'iew  of  being  ako  rated  for  thr  expense 
of  pennanent  improvements.  The  Comicil  was  to  have  a  "Presi- 
<leiit,"  subject  to  tlie  approval  of  the  Crown.  The  su]»ervision 
over  water  and  g?is,  and  the  protection  of  th< 
'in  regard  to  railways  and  other  andei*takingH  afl\ 
public,  to  be  given  to  the  Council* 

For  the  local  administratious  there  was  to  be  a  Coiouion  CounciL 
All  elections  were  to  be  taken  at  one  period* 

Upon  a  deputation  irom  the  Metropolitan  B(Kird  attending 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1870,  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
idously  expressed  desire  to  leani  the  views  of  the  Board  regarding 
future  local  government  of  the  Metropolis,  tlie  then  Chairman  (Sir 
John  Thwaites)  informed  him  that  the  Board  were  of  opinion 
that  there  ouglit  to  bo  one  central  municipal  government,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Metropolis,  There  were  many  other 
points  to  be  settled,  such  as  the  subordinate  organisafi<ai  of  the 
local  Boards,  and  their  relation  to  the  central  authonty,  all  of 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  Select  Coimoitter,  and  upon 
which,  doubtless,  Her  Majesty'^s  Govcniment  would  br  desirouti 
of  obtaining  information.  The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr*  Bruce) 
thought  he  gathered  generally  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  for 
one  central  authority,  but  he  felt  a  difficulty  as  to  how  the  powers 
should  be  apportioned  as  between  it  and  the  local  bodies,  the 
MetropoHs  being  of  too  vast  an  extent  to  be  dealt  with  imder  the 
Mimicipal  Coi^pomtions  Act.  He  therefore  requested  the  views  of 
the  Board  on  the  subject.     In  his  opinion  nothing  would  be  more 
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fatal  to  good  governiiieut  than  ten  distinct  corporations^  It 
would  have  to  be  considered  whether  the  number  of  parishes  and 
dirttrictB  into  wliich  the  Metrr)puli8  ivas  at  present  divided  might 
not  be  advantugeoiiHly  reduced. 

L  Election  of  Loc^vl  ilE:MBERs. 

WTiatever  may  be  the  nltiniate  conBtitntion  of  local  bodies  Tor 
the  administration  of  the  local  government  of  the  Metropolis,  it  is 
most  esfiontial  that  general  elections  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
only  one-third  of  the  members  at  one  time  should  be  subject  to  a 
renewal  of  their  tcnnre  of  office.  There  must  be  no  break  in  the 
eontinuity  of  eennce. 

To  compel  people  to  attend  at  election  places  to  give  votes  is 
inconvenient,  miBiitisfactory,  and  expensive  ;  and  where  soliciting 
of  votes  is  permitted,  thiB  process  is  a  nuisance.  The  system  of 
election  by  voting  papei-s,  improved  as  it  may  be,  appears  to  us 
greatly  to  be  preferred ;  and  if  reference  is  made  to  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1855,  the  arrangement 
then  proposed  by  Lord  Ebrington  for  the  elections  under  the 
Metnjpolis  Local  ^Management  Act  of  1855,  but  rejected  by  Sir  B, 
Hall,  will  be  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
present  writer  w^as  instmmental  in  proposing  that  system.  Sub- 
sequently the  voting  by  papers  lias  been  commendi'd  by  others 
as  affording  more  satisfactory  results  than  a  poll  election. 

r  The  biPORTANCE  of  'the  Subject*  ^fl 

In  his  able  speech  in  1870,  Mr,  Newton  stated  the  importance 
of  the    government  of   the   Metropolis   in   these  terms  ;-^*^  The 
number  of  its  popidation,  the   value    of  its   property,  the  varied 
interests  of  its   pertple,    all   serve   to  show   that   its  governmeut 
should  be  of  a  well-defined  and  conipreheuBive  character,  when 
ijWe  consider  tliat  tlie  health,  tlie  comfort,  and  the  Uves  of  a  com* 
Imunity  so  vast    are  dependent  on  sanitary  measures,  which  can 
only  be  originated  and  carried  out  by  competent  authority ;  it  is 
of    paramount   inipni-tance    that   the    duties    of    that    authority 
should   be    clearly  defined.      This   is  necessary  as  much  in  the 
interests   of    com^tituted    authority    as   in  the    interest  of   tke 
I  people    governed.       The    exercise    of    authority,  and   the    per- 
nio rmance  of  prescribed  duties,  can  never  be  satisfaetoiy,  even  to 
those  engaged  in  them,  if  the  administrators  be  but  imperfectly 
endowed  wdth  power,  or  have  but  a  small  degree  of  pubhc  con- 
fidence reposed  in  them.      If  power  ajid  confidence   be  wanting 
in  a  public  body,  there  is  sure  to  be  hesitation,  and  even  vacit 
lation  of  conduct,  and  in  the   end  indifference  to,  and  neglect  of 
public  duties.     Then  arise  objections  on  the  paii:  of  tlie  poorer 
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already  overbnnlt^ned,  ugtiiuet  excessive  taxation  : 
ifl  on  the  other  haml  iiidiguutiori  i»  expressed  by  another  olafeH 
against  the  omisBion  of  ncceseaiy  works,  and  the  neglect  of  im- 
portant duties;'  He  therefore  urged  the  Board  to  nge  their 
experience  in  the  athniirifitration  of  pnl>lic  affairti,  to  guide  the 
legislation  on  a  Rubject  of  so  much  importance,  and  to  defeat  the 
schemes  of  those  who  inteifered  mfhout  th/finite  or  satisfactory 
^riewB^  as  sliown  by  their  several  BiIIf?. 


Metropoutan  Gas. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  the  Jletropolitan  Board 
<if  Works  have  reeolved,  in  eonjuint  action  witli  th*-  City  Coipora- 
"ftion,  to  introduce  during  the  ensuing  SesBion  cei*tain  Bills  relative 
^o  the  supply  of  Gas  to  the  Metropolis.     These  Bills  provide  either 
'for  the  purchase  of  the  undertakings  of  the  several  fi as  Companies 
or  for  the  construction  of  new  works.     The  Purchase  Bill  appeam 
^o  us  to  be  the  most  important,  as  thereby  the  question  will  be  for 
ever  settled  whether  this  iletropohs  is  to  be  mled  l>y  uionopoliBts 
in  a  matter  of  such  neccRsity  as  the  supply  of  Gas,  or  to  have  a 
plentiful   and    efficient   supply  provided  at  cost  price  by  pubhc 
hridies  constituted  for  the  pubhc  good.     In  all  towns  where  such 
legislation  has  prevailed,  and  the  management  has  been  vested  in 
the  public  functionaries,  the  benefits  have  been  at  once  apparent, 
both  in  the  production  of  (ias  of  adequate  purity  and  at  a  reason- 
able cost.    At  present,  pubhc  Acts  have  to  be  made  to  provide 
public  testers  to  find  out  whether  the  Companies  keep  up  to  the 
standard  enacted  by  Parhament  as  rL*quisite  to  be  observed  between 
the  manufacturing  bodies  and  the  consumers,  and  tho  reports  have 
to  be  made  to  the  pubhc  authorities  now  promoting  these  Bills, 

It  is  proposed  that  witiiin  one  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
the  MetropoHtan  Board  may,  by  notice,  reqxiire  any  Company  to 
sell,  and  any  Company  so  required  shall  sell  their  undertaking  t»» 
the  Board,  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Act. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  is  to  be  a  sum  equal  to  the  valuo  of  the 
share  capital  of  the  Company  issued  on  or  before  1st  October, 
1874,  according  to  the  market  value  of  the  same,  estimated  on  the 
average  during  the  three  years  next  preceding  such  day,  or  during 
such  shorter  period  as  the  same  may  have  been  in  existence,  Iji 
respect  of  share  capital  issued  after  such  date,  au  agreed-on  sum 
is  to  be  paid  if  the  capitiil  has  been  raised  bond  fide  and  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaldng.  Differences  to  be  settled  hy 
arbitration, 

W.  Newall. 


THE  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  AS  TO  THE  EXPRESSION 
OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS, 


DR.  NEWMAN,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  about 
Jlr*  Gladstuiie'g  pamphlot,  defends  cj^rtain  doctrines  implied 
in  the  SyllabuR  by  comparing  them  vnih  the  present  state  of  the 
law  of  En*]jland.  He  eays ;  **  Mr,  Gladstone*8  accusation  of  iia 
avails  quite  aw  much  against  B!ackstone*e  four  vohimes*  against 
laws  in  gi*n**i'al,  against  the  social  contract,  as  against  the  Pope." 
Whether  this  is  true  as  regards  the  social  conti-act  (in  which  I 
do  not  bflieve)  I  tin  not  care.  Whether  it  is  tnie  as  regards  laws 
in  general,  is  a  question  wliich  I  do  not  enter  upon.  That  it  is 
perfectly  true  a»  against  *' Blackstone's  four  volumes"  I  fully 
admit.  In  one  part  of  his  argument.  Dr.  Newman  (as  I  think  he 
nsually  is)  is  quite  right.  He  estabHshes  clearly  enough  (though 
not,  of  course,  with  professional  and  teclmieal  exactness)  the 
proposition  that  tliere  is  some  degree  of  resemblance  between 
one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus  and  part  of  the  law  of 
Englanci  I  da  not  know  that  he  throws  much  light  upon 
the  qucKtion,  whether  in  so  fnv  as  tliey  resemble  each  other 
both  arc  right  or  both  wrong.  Whatever  the  Catholics  may 
think  of  the  pr*  n»gativee  of  the  Pope,  no  one  certainly  thinks 
of  attributing  in  fallibility  in  any  way  whatever  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  t4«  any  part  of  it.  That  large  parts  of  our  law  are 
objectionable  upon  every  kind  of  ground,  and  that  broad  and  deep 
alterations  in  it  must  be  made  before  it  becomes  a  fit  expression  of 
the  deliberate  and  mature  convictions  of  a  great  nation  on  the 
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tere  to  wliich  it  relates,  is  admitted  by  everj^'one.     I  propose 
consider  whether  this  is  not  the  case   in  regard  to   the   law 
*ehi.tiiig  to  the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  religion. 

I   am   far  from   being    fanatically   attached  to    the    common 

pbrases  about  liberty.     I   think  that  the  popular  theories  upon 

^  he   subject  are  much  too  widely  stated  by  their  most  popular 

advocates.     I   do   not  join   in   the   indignation   which   is   some- 

^dmee  shown  against  those  who  try   to  deter  people  from  the 

expression   of  opinions  adverse   to  Cliristianity,  by    denouncing 

lach  opinions  as  dangerous  and  immoral,  and  by  imposing  social 

^>enalties  on  their  advocates.     I  do  not  see  how  a  sincere  believer 

in  Christianity  can  act  otherwise ;  and  I  think  a  sincere  disbeliever 

«aliould  either  have  the  dii^cretion  to  be  silent,  or  the  courage  to 

*C:ake  the  ineWtable  consequence  of  the  expreseion  of  opinions  at 

^^rariance  with  the  existing  state  of  things.      Moreover,  I  do  not 

«leay  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  maintenance  of  a  par- 

^^cular  opinion  may  be  so  miscliievous  to  society,  or  may  be  so 

^^zrloeely  coimected  with  breaches  of  social  order,  as  to  call  for  its 

suppression  by  law*     Circumstances  may  be  imagined,  and   have 

^^erhaps    existed,   in    wliich   it   would   be    as    foolish    to    allow 

[>eople  to  teach  that  aU  property  is  robberj",  or  to  permit  them  to 

intaiu  the  Pope's  right  to  depose  kings,  as  to  allow  people  to 

-^nioke  a  pipe  in  a  powder  magazine.    In  short,  I  have  no  general 

doctrine  to  lay  down  about  persecution,  except  the  obvious  one 

^hat»  for  well  knowTi  reasons,  there  is  a  strong  presmnption  against 

'it,  which,  whenever  it  is  practised,  or  proposed  to  be  practised, 

:xnuBt  be  overcome  by  strong  special  reasons. 

Looking  at  the  present  question  from  this  point  of  view,  I 
^propose  to  consider  the  existing  law  of  England  as  to  the 
<?xpression  of  disbelief  in  natural  and  revealed  rehgion,  and  to 
submit  a  proposal  for  its  amendment. 

The  laws  which  affect  this  matter  in  England  are  reducible  to 
ihe  three  folio %\ing  heads  :^1*  The  King's  ecclesiastical  la%v  as  to 
heresy ;  2.  The  common  law  as  to  blasphemy  and  blasphemous 
libels ;  3.  Certain  statutes  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  9  &  10  WiU,  IlL  c.  35, 

In  order  to  understand  these  different  branches  of  the  law,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  that  legislation  against  heresy  which  has  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  world,  and  to  point  out  shortly  the  principal 
epochs  in  its  history  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 
Tlie  first  legislation  against  heretics  was  tliat  of  Constantine,  who, 
at^er  the  Coimcil  of  Nice,  prohibited  the  assemblies  of  the 
Montanists,  and  probably  the  Manichees,  and  some  other  heretical 
sects,  and  confiscated  their  property.  Many  other  laws  of  the 
same  kind  were  enacted  by  his  successors.    They  were  peculiarly 
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eevere  upon  the  Manichees,  who,  in  more  ages  of  the  world  than 
one,  would  appear  to  have  had  a  dngular  power  of  exciting  bitter 
animosity.  The  follomng  extracts  from  Juetinian's  code  are 
cnriouB  in  themselves,  and  set  them  in  a  clear  light : — 

'•  Majiichaeos  sen  Manichseas  sen  Donatistan  meritlssimA,  severitate  perse- 
quiuiur,  Iluic  itaquo  hoiBJnum  generi  nihil  ex  mod  bus,  uihtl  ex  legibui?? 
commime  sit  cum  aetens.  Ac  primum  qnidem  vohmius  e.'^se  publicnm 
crimen  quia  quod  in  religionem  divioam  committitnr  in  omnium  fertur 
iijjuriam,  quos  iKtnoruiii  etiara  omnium  publicatione  consequimur.  Ipftos 
quoque  volumus  iimoveri  ah  otimi  liberalitate  et  sufjcessione  quolibet  titulo 
venieute.  Prttterea  non  donandi,  ivon  emeiidi,  non  vendendi,  non  jvostremo 
contrahendi  enigiiam  convjeto  relin(|uimU8  farultatcm.  In  mortem  quoque 
inquieitio  majetatis  exteDdatur.  Nam  iis  in  tiiminibiw  Ik^t  memoriam 
acLUsare  defuncti  iion  inuoerit/)  et  hie  debet  subire  tale  judicium.  Ergo  et 
suprema  iUiuw  scripturo  i[Titabit  sivetestaraonto,  si ve  codicil lo,  sive  epistolti,  , 
sive  quolibet  alio  genem  reliqueiit  vobmtatetji  qui  Maiiicht^eus  fulsae  j 
eonvincitur."^ — {Cod.  Lib,  1.  Tit.  v.  iv.  v^,  a,d.  4U7*) 

An  edict  of  428  went  still  further  ; — 

'*  Ari^iAi  **  (and  twenty-eight  other  sects  named)  et  qui  ad  imam  uaqtis 
scelerum  nequitiam  pervenerint  Manichaii  nimquaui  in  liomanorum  locum 
cooveniendi  morandique  habeant  facultatera.  AfamchiPus  autan  de  civi- 
tatihus  pelkndus  et  ultimo  sitppHcio  trad^ndus  quoniam  his  nihil  rclinquendnm 
loci  est  in  quo  ipsis  etiavi  elementis  Jiat  injuria," 

At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  reHgioiis  eontroversj'-  shared  the  fate 
of  other  fonos  of  intellectual  acti\atj.  A  long  period  succeeded 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  in  which  the  crime  itself  could 
hardly  bo  said  to  exist,  and  in  which,  therefore,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  punish  it. 

T(\Tien  the  speculations  of  the  Arabian  pliilosophers  began  to 
influence  European  theology,  heresy  revived,  and  the  first  great 
result  produced  by  its  reviv^al  was  the  extermination  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  estabUshment  of  the  Inquisition  for  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  Imperial  legislarion  of 
Frederic  IL  for  the  same  object.^  Though  an  Englishman  w^as 
tke  commander  of  the  Albigensian  cnisade,  England  remained 
free  both  from  rehgious  war  and  from  the  legal  raaclunery  con- 
trived for  its  suppression,  In  our  early  history  there  are  a  veiy 
few  faint  indications  of  some  sort  of  proceedings  against  heretics. 
Bracton,  for  instance,  mentions  a  deacon  who- "^apostatavit  pro 
quadajn  Judaea,"  and  was  burnt  in  consequence  by  the  sentence 
of  a  council  at  Oxford.  Britton  has  some  expressions  bearing  on 
the  same  subject.  Mention  is  made  in  Hallam*s  Middle  Ages^ 
and  elsewhere,  of  severities  inflicted  on  small  bodies  of  flagellantii 
and  other  persons,  who  probably  adopted  some  of  the  wild  heresies 
common  in  the  13th  century  ;  but  thefic  cases  are  veiy  vague  and 
throw  httle  light  on  the  law. 

•   MUmnn,  Hint  LaL  Chti$t.  M  2S8. 
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The  case  of  the  apoBtate  who  was  burnt  etandB  alone,  and  the 
other  cases  indicate  rather  an  irregular  exercise  of  authority^  and  ^ 
"the  effects  of  popular  iniligiiation,  than  any  settled  Byetem  of  per- 
secution. No  such  Bysteiu,  indeed,  existed  in  tliis  coiintr)'  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  14th  century,  unless,  indeed,  the  ordinarj*  pro- 
«»eeding8  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  to  be  regarded  in  that 
light. 

The  part  which  these  Courts  played  in  t!ie  history  of  the  countiy 
Tiafi  been  but  little  understood.     In  order  to  appreciate  it  we  must 
recollect  that,  till  the  day8  of  the  Lollards,  unaniinity  in  reUgious 
belief  in  England  was  coniplete.     The  Jews  were  the  only  recog- 
iiized  dissentei-H,  and  they  were   expelled  from   England  in  the 
Teign  of  Edward  I.  and  tow^ards  the  end  of  the   13th  century. 
*rheii*  return^  aa  is  well  known,  was  authorised  by  Cromwell  more 
ui  350  yeara  aftorwardK,     The  clergy,  moreover,  were  in  posses- 
lion  of  almost  all  the  knowledge,  an  enomums  proportiou  of  the 
yropertyt  and  tlie  largest  share  of  the  poUtical  power  in  tlie  coimtry. 
*rhuB  tlie  fact  that  the  Spiritual  Courts,  or  Courts  Christian  as  they 
^were  called,  could  iitjt,  or  rather  fUd  not,  fine,  imprison,  or  put  ' 
3>eaple  to  death,  in  no  degree  diminished  their  intluenee.     Spiritual 
<^eii8Uros  iu  those  days  rei^uired   little   support  from  the  Hccular 
^rm.     An  excommunicated  person  was  like  a  Hindoo  put  out  of 
caste.     His  life  became  a  Imrden  to  him,  and  his  punishment  was 
one  from  which  he  was  glad  to  escape  by  submitting  to  any  penance 
Avhich  the  clergy  chose  to  inflict.     When  the  must  powerfid  King 
in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  monarchs  who  ever  held  ' 
rule  in  England,  submitted  to  be  publicly  flugged  in  Canterbury 
Cathedi-al,  in  order  to  avoid  ecclesiastical  censures,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  clergy  stood  in  no  need  of  the  prison  and  the 
gallows  to  enforce  their  decrees.    Moreover,  the  clergy,  regular 
and  secular,  were,  as  a  rule,  the  only  persons  who  could  even  read, 
and  over  them  the  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  com- 
plete.    From  the  earhest  period,  however,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
were  asmsted  in  one  important  respect  by  the  temporal  courts.     If 
an  e^comnnmicatLHl  jierson  was  contmnacious,  tht*  bishop  sent  an 
infitmment  called  a  slgnifwavit^  or  notification,  to  the  Cliancery, 
which   was   thi>   King^s   ojfimna  jusiititp.      Thereupon  a  writ  was 
iflBued.  called  the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo^  upon  which  the 
person  excommimicated  was  arrested  aufl  imprisoned,  till  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  Church  by  penance  and  absuhition.     This,  how- 
ever, must  in  many  cases  have  been  minecessarj*. 

Heresy,  apostasy,  atheism,  blasplieniy — cveiy  fonu  of  dissent 
fn>m  orthodoxy — were  always  ecclesiastical  crimes;  and,  wdien  it 
is  eaid  that  persecution- bi  England  begiin  towai-ds  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  it  was  not  till  then 
that  the  clergy  began  to  require  the  support  of  the  civil  power, 
VOL.  XXY.  2  H 
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not  only  in/enforcing  Biibmis^ion  to  censures,  but  in  the  iufliciion 
of  superadded  tempoml  puniehraente.  In  the  course  of  this  article 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  seveiul  times  to  the  Iu>>tory  of 
these  Courts,  and  to  point  out  some  curious  and  littlt-'knowu 
features  in  their  position. 

The  first  great  instance  of  the  calling  in  of  the  secular  arm  in 
England  was  in  the  year  138L  W^^elifle  was  then  dead,  but  the 
Lollards  had  spread  their  opinions  all  over  England,  and  the  effect 
was  to  weaken  the  moral  influence  of  the  clergy  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  them  to  call  for  the  iiiter^'ention  of  the  royal  power. 
Accordingly,  an  Act  was  passed,  5  Kiehard  IL,  c.  5  (aj>,  1381). 
The  preamble  recites  that  thvc'rH  e\41  pernons  go  from  cuunty  to 
county,  and  toA\"n  to  town,  without  licence,  preacliing  daily,  **not 
only  m  churches  and  churchyards,  but  also  in  parkers,  fairs,  and 
other  open  places,"  sermons  contahiing  heresies.  These  preachers 
will  not  obey  the  summons  of  the  ordinaries,  **nor  care  for  their 
monitions,  nor  censures  of  the  Holy  Church,  but  expressly  de*ipifie 
them/'  It  is  in  eonsecpience  ordained  tliat  the  Hheriffs  a!id  other 
ministers  of  the  King,  upon  a  certificate  from  the  bishops,  are  to 
arrest  all  such  preachers,  *'and  hold  them  m  arrest  and  strong 
prison  till  they  A\dll  justify  them  accor<_hng  to  the  law  and  reaaou 
of  holy  Church/'  This  statute  was  ordy  a  moderate  exti  tision  of 
the  common  law  proceeding  cU  excommunicato  capiendo*  It  appears 
not  to  have  been  effective,  for  in  the  year  1400  a  second  Btatiite 
was  passed  (2  Hen.  IV.,  e,  15)  of  a  very  diftlrent  character.  This 
statute  recites  that— 

'^  False  and  ^Xr^rverse  people  of  a  certain  new  sect,  of  tlie  f  aitli  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  tljo  Church,  and  the  autliority  of  the  same  damnably  thinking". 
.  .  .  .  penersely  and  iDalicion.sly  preach  and  teach  .  ,  .  ,  divei-s 
new  dwtrineH  and  wickt^il,  lierrtical,  and  en'oneuus  opinicins  *  .  .  ,  and 
the  ways  of  the  Church,  with  tht-  censuivs  of  the  Church,  do  utterly  can^ 
temn  and  despise." 

It  then  enacted  that  no  one  shall  preach  without  license,  or  *'any- 
thiiig  preach,  hold,  teach,  or  instruct,  openly  or  jn'ivily,  (*r  make 
or  write  any  book  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith  or  detenninatioa 
of  the  Holy  Church/'  The  Diocesan  miglit  try  any  person  sus- 
pected according  to  the  Canon  Law  (what  tliis  implied  will  be  seen 
immediately),  and.if  he  refuse  to  abjure,  or  relapse,  atul  was  **8en- 
tentiahy  convict  so  that  according  to  the  Canons  he  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  secular  court,*"  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  tlie  sherift* 
or  mayor,  who  were  to  attend  the  Court  it*  required,  and  who  **tho 
same  persons  after  such  sentence  promnlgtite  shall  receive  and 
there  before  the  people  in  an  high  place  do  to  be  burnt»  that  such 
punishment  may  strike  fear  in  the  minds  of  otlier/'  This  was  the 
fjtmous  statute  de  hereiieo  comlntrmdth  It  was  aftei-wfirds  strength- 
ened to  some  extent  by  an  Act,  2  Hen,  V.  c.  7  (a,d,  1414),  tJxe  moat 
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■  :impo riant  provision  iii  which  was  that  jiiKtices  of  the  peace  inight 
pSnquire    into    heresies   and  commit  lieretice.      Under  these   pro- 

"Visions  various  LoUardfi  were  burnt  in  the  course  of  the  15th 
cienturr,  particnlarlj  WilKam  Sawtre  in  1400,  William  Thoi-pe  in 
:1401»,  and  Sir  John  Oklcafitle  (Lord  Cobham)  in  1413.* 

Perhaps  the  moRt  remarkable  point  in  this  t a luous  statute  is  that 

it  contains  no  definition  Avluitever  of  heresy.    The  matter  is  left  en- 

^rely  at  large,  and  the  eccletjiastical  judges  could  define  it  as  they 

X^leaeed,     They  were  to  a  certain   slight  extent  checked  in  tho 

4Rbu8e  of  this  power  by  the  Civil  Courts,  but  the  lengths  to  which 

^hey  "were  prepared  to  go,  and  the  necessity  for  some  cheek  upon 

'^licm,  is  shown  by  two  remarkable  cases  reported  by  Lord  Coke.t 

■rvJohu  Keyser  was  excumranuicated  l)y  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

■jury  for  a  suit  connected  with   the  acbninistration  uf  the  goods  of 

^^  poi'gon  deceased^a  purely  temporal  matter,  though  no  doubt 

^■"wthiii  the  juiisdietion  of  the  Archbishop's  Court.    Keyser  remained 

^xcommnieatcd  for  eight  niQothe,  and — 

^  **  openly  affinned  that  the  said  sentence  was  not  to  be  fcHi-cd,  neitlier  did 
^^le  fear  it;  and  all>eit  tlie  Archbishop  or  his  nouanissary  have  exeunimimi- 
^_^ated  me,  yet  before  God  I  ani  not  extoiiuMuiiieatetl;  and  he  said  that  he 
^^f>ake  nothing  but  the  truth,  aiid  so  it  ai^pearetl,  for  that  he  the  last  harvest 
s^^taiidiiig  so  excomnnuiicate  had  as  ^^reat  plenty  uf  wheut  and  other  gfrain 
^ts  any  of  his  neighbours,  saying  to  therii  in  scorn  that  a  man  excunimuni- 
jatfcd  should  not  have  such  plenty  of  wlieat.** 

^^^or  this  he  was  committed  to  Maidstone  Caob  because,  said  the 

Archbishop,  **  in  respect  of  publishing  the  said  words :  Dictutn 

^Johannem  nc^n  vnmento  Itaffemftff  (h  hfrresi  ^u^tpedum,'^     The  Court  of 

Iving's  Bench  released  liim  on  Habem  Corpn,%  cousidcring  **  upon 

:»natiire  deliberation  and  upon  conference  with  di\niics,"  that  for 

»uch  words  Keyser  was  not  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.     Afterwards 

"^VlUiam  Wanier  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bishop  of  London  because 

lie  "  held  opinion  and  publiHhed  (ptml  mm  ftmfthainr  solvere  aliqtms 

wieeimaJi  euratori  mve  ecclentfe  parochfili  nln  inhalntabtU**^     Warner  sued 

-  the    Bishop   for   false    imprisonment^  and    recovered    judgtuent 

I  against  him — 1  hope  with  exemplaiy  damage's,  but  that  does  not 

appear. 

The  law  stood  thus  till  the  Reformation,  when  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VIIL  put  the  whole  subject  of  the  punishment  of  heresy 
upon  a  new  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  from  want  of  attention 
to  the  legal  view  of  tho  subject  the  effect  of  his  legislation 
lias  often  been  misunderstood-  His  first  Act  on  the  subject. — 
|S5  Hen,  VITT.,  c.  14  (a.d.  L5:13),  which  repealed  2  Hen,  IV.'c.  15, 
'  and  confirmed  5  Richard  IL,  c.  5»  and  2  Hen*  V.,  c.  7* — did  not 

K       *  S66  their  ctaea  in  1  State  Tnah,  1(>3 — 2B8.    Oldcnfttkv  liko  Frfur  ForMt^  was  Mb 
I  luy|f«d  and  burnt  iks  a  traitor  and  beretie, 

■  t  Coke's  3rd  Institute,  p.  42. 
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abolisb   the   pmctice   of   burning   for    heresy;    but,   iustead   ot 
leaving  the  initiative  tu  the  ecclemastical  judge,  it  pro\aded  that? 
lay  peraons   should   be    einpanelled   to  present   heretics    to   thoP| 
onliiiary  on  oath.     Upon  such  presentments,  whieh  were  to  bai 
founded  upon  the  oatha  of  two  witnesses,  the  ordinary  might  pro- 
ceed to  conviction  and  burning.     But  the  Act  recited  that — 

*^  It  is  not  reasouahle  that  any  nrdinan\  by  any  siispirkm  ronreired  of 
his  own  faiitaaie,  withmit  due  ui-fiiisnfiou  or  i>resenttJieiii,  should  put  any* 
subjt^ct  of  thist  realm  in  the  iufauiy  and  slander  of  hei-osy  to  the  |)erU  a& 
life^  loss  of  uanie  and  goods." 

The  Act  did  not  define  heresy  positively,  but  declared  negatively 
(with  great  verbosity)  that — 

^^  No  manner  siieakin|;\  doing'  ronirnunication,  or  holding-  a^^inst  the  said! 
Bishop  nf  Rome,  or  his  pi^temled  power  ur  mithorify,  ctr.,  itc,  or  against^ 
any  laws  t-^lled  spiritual  laws  made  by  unthurity  of  the  See  of  Rome  byi 
the  policy  of  nnjiu,  i&<'.,  &l,,  sliall  Ije  deumed,  repnted,  Mccepted,  ur  taketti 
to  be  heresy/* 

The  efTect  of  tliis  statute  was  that  hardly  an>^hing  could  ba 
affirmed  about  heresy,  except  that  it  was  vol  heresy  to  deny  thi 
doetniies  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

This  explains,  in  some   nieasure^  the   famous  Act  of  the 
articles,  31  Hen,  VIIL  c.  14  (A,D.  1538).     Tins  Act  lays  down  si 
opinions  upon  transubstantiation,  and  other  subjects.    Those  whd 
erred  al>ont  trausubstantiatioji  were  to  be  burnt  as  heretics,  an 
those  who  erred  on  the  other  subjects  to  be  hanged  as  felom 
I  may  obsen^e   in  passing   that  when   this   statute  was  pa«se(| 
Henry  VII I,  stood  between  the  clergy  on  the  one  side,  who,  by 
the  law  as  he  foimd  it,  could  define  heresy  at  pleasuru,  and  bun| 
everyone  who  fell  within  their  definition^  and  the  body  of  the  peo^ 
pie,   who  were  divided  between  furious  supporters  and  at  leajiti 
as  furious  opponents  of  tlie  clergy.     A  policy  of  absolute  indif-^ 
ference,  hke  tliat  which  we  follow  in  India  between  Mahoimnedarm 
and  Hindoos,  was  irapoHsible  on  every  groimtl,  but  especially  be^ 
cause  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  it.     If  the  heresy  waa   tod 
be  a  crime  it  had  to  be  defined,  and  if  it  was  to  be  defined  anjJ 
puniBhed  by  law  it  %vaB  far  better  that  the  King  Bhould  make  tha] 
law,  and  inflict  the  punihhment,  than  that  it  should  be  loft  to  the] 
clergy'  or  to  popular  fanaticism  to  discharge  that  oflSce,     HenrJ 
VII L*8  definition  of  hereny  was  absui'd  enough,  and  everyone  wtuf 
inturcHted  in  pointing  out  its  abBurdity ;  but  any  otlier  deftnition 
woiUd  have  been  equally  absurd,  and  it  was  difficult  to  do  altcH 
gether  %vitliout  one.    Some  alterations  in  procedure  were  made  bj 
tins  Act  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

The   whole   of  the   ecclesiastical    legislation    of    Richard   IL^ 
Henry    IV.,    Henry    V„    and    Heniy    VIIL,    was    repealed 
1   Edward  VL,  c,   12»     Mary  revived  the  Acts  of  Richard 
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I7ciiry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.;  and  it  wa8  nnder  their  powers  thaij 
^*.lie  great  peraeeiitioii  inseparably  a Bsoeiated  with  her  name  tool 
j:»lace-    The  only  remark  which  they  call  for  here  is  that  Mary  tried 
>o  cany  into  force  and  give  full  effect  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical' 
I A1V8  of  the  countiy,  reinforced  by  the  statutes  made  against  the 
I^ollards,  ae  it  was  neceseaiy  that  they  phoiild  be  if  they  were 
x~aot  to  fall  into  desnetnde.     The  hormr  which  the  attempt  pro- 
^fliTCcd,  the  exaggemted  odiinn  which  has  ever  since  attached  to 
***  bloody  Mary,"  the  fierceness  of  the  flame,  never  to  be  pnt  ont, 
^^vhich  h<T  faggots  Hght<^d  in  England,  are  no  doubt  exaggerated 
.^miicl  misdirect  cd,  in  so  far  as  they  have  for  their  object  a  pi  one, 
:x-:iarrow-miitded  woman   who  meant  w^ell  ;   but  they  are  neither 
^z*xaggerated  nor  mis]>laccd,  in  so  far  as  tlicy  have  for  their  object 
-the  claims  of  the   ck-rg}"  to   bo  the   stewards  and  dispensere  of 
«3iviiie,  immutable  tmth.     If  they  %vere  what  they  said  they  were, 
"fchey  w^ere  right  to  persecute*     When  regarded  on  their  principles 
it  became  quite   clear  that  they  were   not  what  they  said  they 

Klizabeth  8  first  Act  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  reverae 

^absolutely  the    whole   poHcy  of  her  sister.     By  the  memorable 

— ^ct  '*  to  Restore  to  the  Crown  the  Ancient  Jurisdiction  over  the 

^^Istate  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual/'   1    Eliz.  c.  1.  (a.D,  1558),  the 

"^hree  Acts  of  liichard  IL,  Henry  IV,,  and  Henrj^  V,,  w^ere  repealed 

^»,  15),  and  the  Queen  was  invested  wnth  power  to  institute  w^liat 

""^vac  aften\'ards  known  as  the  High  Commission  Coui*t»  **  to  \nsit, 

rrefonn,    redress,    order,    eyrrect,    and    amend   all   such   heresies, 

schisms,  abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormitieB  whatsoever, 

'^vhich  by  any  maimer  i>f  spiritual   or  ecclesiastical  power*  antho- 

:»ity,  or  juristliction/*   could  be   dealt  with  in  any  way.     Almost 

^he  only  limitation  put  upon   the  Commissioners  was  that  they 

''^'ere  not  to 

'^deterrame  nr  adjudge  any  inattei'  f>r  cause  to  be  heresy,  but  only  such 
5is  have  heretofore  l>een  deterinined,  ordered^  or  adjudg"ed  to  1x3  heresy  by 
^lie  aiithorit3'  of  tlic  CanyDical  iScnptujx*^,  or  liy  the  tinst  ftmr  tieaeral 
Comicils,  i^T  any  of  them,  or  by  any  otliei*  (Jeiierrd  Cnuucil,  vvhi.ii^tii  \\m 
«ame  was  declared  liereny  by  the  exiires«  and  \A'Xni  \\in\\^  of  the  said 
Canomcal  Scriptures/* 

The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  eatablish  a  comi:,  arbitraiy  and 
liigh-handed  no  doubt,  but  infinitely  less  formidable  than  the 
bishops  and  archbishops'  Couris  in  the  15th  centuiy,  and  re- 
Ktrictecb  by  the  negative  definition  of  herefiy  quoted  above,  withui 
much  narrower  limits  as  to  the  opinions  wliich  tliey  might  con* 
demn.  Moreover^  it  must  have  been  understood  in  Elizabeth's 
time  that  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  against  the  LoUards  had  put 
an  end  to  the  punishment  of  death  for  heresy.  No  one  in  this 
reign  suffered  merely  for  his  opinions.  AVith  all  her  weaknessea 
and  faults,    the   Queen   had   very  little   bigotry  in  her  nature. 
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and  persecuted  no  doctrines  except  those  which  either  attacked 
her  person  or  her  power,  or  disturbed,  or  were  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  disturb,  the  public  peace.  If  her  reigu  could  not  bo 
described  as  tolerant,  her  intolerance  was  at  least  worldly  and 
practicah  It  aimed  at  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  nation,  not 
at  securing  their  ortJxodoxy, 

James  I.»  with  many  fine  qualities,  for  which  lie  has  receiv^ed  no 
credit,  had  a  taste  for  theology,  and  a  delight  in  playing  the 
pail  of  a  local  Pope  of  an  improved  and  modeitiizcd  pattern.  He 
piqued  himself  on  his  orthodoxy,  and  in  partieuhir  took  occasion 
to  play  M  leaibng  part  in  condemning  and  burning  an  Arian,  or,  as 
we  should  now  call  him,  a  Unitarian,  whoso  opinions  gave  great 
scandal  at  the  time.  Tliis  was  a  man  named  Legatt,*  whose 
''damnable  tenets,'*  twelve  in  number,  caused  him  to  be  tried 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  his  Consistory  Court,  He  was  duly 
convicted,  and  declared  '*  an  obdurate,  contumacious,  and  in- 
corrigible heretic/'  This  coii\action  the  Bishop  certified  into  the 
Chancery,  and  thereupon  King  James,  who  had  done  his  best  to 
convict  Legatt  by  arguments  of  liis  own,  and  had  failed,  issued  a 
writ  (U  heretko  comlmrendo,  although  the  statute  i^f  2  Henry  IW  had 
been  repealed  fifty-four  years  before.  Some  of  the  judges  (Lord 
Coke  diasenting,t  as  I  think  nnist  perstvns  would  now  admit,  on  con- 
clusive groimds)  advised  the  King  that  the  writ  could  isKue  at 
common  law,  and  apart  from  the  statute,  Legatt  accordingly, 
"  refusing  all  merey,  was  burnt  to  ashes,**  The  same  course  was 
taken  about  the  same  time  with  one  Wiglitman,  at  LichfiekL  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  executions  in  the  whole  history 
of  England  more  illegal,  and  in  every  way  more  shamt^ful  than 
these*  The  Marian  persecutions  were  legal,  mul  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  serious  act  of  war.  Elizabeth's  severities  were 
inflicted  for  serious  political  reasons.  Legatt  and  AVightman  w^ere 
burnt  illegally,  without  the  shadow  of  a  political  reason  for  it, 
solely  in  order  to  gratify  theological  bitterness  and  royal  vanity. 
They  were  the  last  \'ictimB  of  t!ie  writ  de  heretko  comlmrendo.  The 
writ  itself,  and  all  proceetUngs  upon  and  cunnected  "wnth  it,  was 
finally  abohshed  by  the  2dth  Charles  IL,  c.  9  (a.d,  1678),  from 
which  time  capital  punishment  for  heresy,  whether  by  statute  or 
cf>mmoji  law,  has  been  unknown  in  Kngland.t  The  Act  w^hich 
abolished  this  writ  contained  the  following  remarkable  clauiae  : — 

*  *'BartboIomoiKr  Log&tt,  uaUvo  county  EMex,  perioQ  comely,  oomploxioa  blnok. 
•go  fibont  forty  years,  of  a  bold  spirit,  confident  eamfti^Oj  fluent  tongue,  eico^Uently 
•killi^d  m  tlic  Scriptures.  Hid  couvLirsation,  for  an^ht  I  cnn  lonrti  to  tho  contrary, 
woM  rory  nnblamablo/' — (Fuller,  printed  in  2  ii  T.  727»} 

t  Seo  ]2  Coke,  Rep,  »3  &  56. 

J  Not  in  Scotknd.  See  Aik^nboad's  caji<s(A.D.  1696),  13  St.  Tri.  f>l7,  Ac.  Th©  ca»e  it 
ifclM)  rcfcrr<*d  to  in  Lord  Macnulny'n  liinforjf  of  Kwjfnnd.  The  stututoa  imdor  which 
Aikenbrnd  Buffered  (ho  was  hnngod)  wore  repealed  bv  tho  stututo  rofernoid  to  Iwlow, 
W>  Goo.  m.  c,  100  (A.D.  IHIS). 
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*'  Nothing"  in  this  act  shall  extend  or  he  coiistrued  to  take  away  or  abridge 
'the  juriftdictioii  of  Protectant  arclahishops  or  bishops,  or  any  other  judges 
of  any  Ecclesiastiral  Court*?,  iu  i-ases  of  atlioiMru,  Utispheuiy,  heresy,  or 
schism,  and  other  daniTud>le  d<jctrines  and  oiiiitinns,  t»ut  that  tliey  may 
proceed  to  puniah  the  riinie  ar"fx>rdLDg  to  His  Majesty V  tn-dosiastioftl  hiws 
iy  excommunicatiriu,  deprivati^^m,  degradation,  and  other  ecrlesiasticaJ 
^3i?iisurt*3  niit  extending'  to  death,  in  soeii  soil  and  no  other  aa  they  might 
^ave  done  before  the  making  of  this  Act*" 

The  Tin  written  ecclesiastical  law  as  to  horesy  reniaiofl  to  this 
day  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  this  statute.  In  order  to 
appreciate  its  practical  impoiiance,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  a 
«tate  of  tilings  which  is  now  furg^utten,  but  which  exercised  a 
mnch  more  powerful  influence  on  English  history  than  many  events 
^which  are  much  better  remembered.  I  refer  to  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  as  it  stood  before  the  year 
1640. 

StndontH  of  law  reports  frequently  conie  across  statements  that 
this  or  that  is  a  matter  of  **  ecclesiastical  concern/'  or  a  matter 
"merely  spiritual"  Such,  for  instance,  till  the  year  1855,  would 
have  bfon  the  proper  mode  of  describing  all  defamation  by  w^ords 
only  which  did  not  impute  crime,  &c,,  to  the  person  defamed.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  present  day  w^itli  all  sexual  immorality 
(with  one  or  two  exceptionR)  such  as  fornicarion  and  incest. 
Such  expressions  are  in  the  present  day  practically  equivalent  to 
sayhig  that  the  acts  in  question,  however  iinmoml,  are  not  in  the 
legal  sense  crirninaL  They  are,  however,  vestiges  of  a  state  of 
things  which  can  still  be  described,  and  which  in  its  time  w^as  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  f^nglish  history,  down  to  the 
year  1G40,  England  was  covered  with  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  as 
indeed  it  still  is.     No   one  in  these  days  is  made  aware  of  their 
existence,  as  since  the  estal.>lishment  of  the  Probate  Couiis  they- 
have  hardly  anything  to  do  of  tlie  least  importance.     Ancieutlyi' 
they  were  Kke  modern    Police  Ct>nrts,  presided  over  l)y  college 
tutors.     If  we  imagine  all  England  to  be  one  vast  college,  with 
tutors  and  deputy-tutom  in  the  shape  of  the  judges  of  Rcclesi- 
iistical  Courts^  dotted  all  over  it  at  convenient  intervals,  chargedi 
with  the  duty  of  **  convening"  every  one,  no  matter  what  might! 
be  his  religious  o]>inioiLft  or  position  in  Ufe,  who  used  improper 
language,  got  drunk,  was  guilty  of  inmionility  in  any  of  its  forraa^  j 
or  showed  the  slightest  disrespect  in  act  or  word  to  any  ecclesi- 
astical institution,  or  w^ho  did  not  go  to  church,  or  take  the  com- 
munion at  proper  interv^als,  we  shall  have  a  very  complete  idea  of  j 
the    old  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     We   must,   however,    undemtand 
their  prucechire  in  order  to  appreciate  their  full  character,     I'hey 
proceeded  in  three  ways — by  accusation,  denunciation,  or  inqui- 
sition  €x  officio.      **  Accusation  *'  was  where  a  specified  accuser 
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**  promoted  the  office  of  tlie  judge  '* — 1>.,  instituted  proceedings  m  , 
his  own  name.  "  Denmiciation  "  was  where  the  judge  proceede 
on  information  given  liim  by  a  person  who  did  not  (as  the  accuse 
did)  make  himself  responsible  for  what  he  said*  This  mode 
accusation,  since  the  canons  of  1603,  can  now  be  practised  onlj 
by  ministen**  churchwardens  under  the  name  of  Presentment 
and  has  therefore  become  obsolete.  "  Inquisition  e.v  ojicio  "  waa^ 
where  tlio  judge,  on  liis  o%\ni  knowledge  or  enispicion,  convened 
or  cited  the  party  before  him.  On  doing  so*  he  had  the  right  to 
administer  to  him  an  oath,  ealli'd  the  ^x  ojicto  oath,  *"  to  make  true 
answer  to  such  questious  as  should  be  demanded  of  him."  The 
accused  was  then  questioned  as  to  his  guilt.  If  he  refused  to 
answer,  he  was  in  conterapt.  If  he  swore  falsely,  he  committed 
perjury.  If  he  achjiitted  any  guilt  whatever,  penance  was  en- 
joined, and  in  case  of  obedience  he  was  absolved*  If  he  was 
contumacious  he  was  exconununicated,  and  if  the  excommuni- 
cation  was  signified  by  the  bishop  to  the  Chancery,  a  writ  (k 
e*veommumrato  cajnetido  might  issue,  on  which  he  would  be  im- 
prisoned till  he  submitted. 

Thus,  with  milder  piuiishnients  and  smaller  powers,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  were  an  Inquisition,     The  system  lasted  in  full 
vigour  do%vn  to  the  year  llj40,  with  an  intemiption,  as  it  wotild 
seem,  of  al>out  nine  years  (154*)  to  1554),  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI, 
I  believe  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  passionat 
hatred   vnih  which  the  bishops  and   the  clerg)'  were  regarded 
by  the  people  at  large  iu  Cliarles  the  First*s  time.     The  Courts 
of  High  Conmiission  and  Star  Cliamber  were,  in  fact,  only  speci- 
mens on  the  largest  scale  of   what  went  on  iu  every  part,  of 
England*     Laud's  famoiis  detemiiuation  that  *'  the  discipline  of 
the   Church    should   be   seen    and   felt,   as   well   as    talked  -of," 
was  indeed  no  more  than  a  determination  to  execute  strictly, 
and  on  high  and  low  alike,  a  law  wliicli  must  have  been  odious 
beyond  conception.    It  is  difficult  now  to  realize,  by  an  act  of  the 
imagination,  a  state  of  things  in  wliich  the  archdeacon  or  his 
ofKcial  had  a  right  to  send  for  any  one  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  tol 
examijie  him  upon  oath  as  to  his  chastity,  his  sobriety,  or  hie 
religious  opinions;  but  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  tins  was. 
the  tlaily  business  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.     The  precedinj 
accomit  is  condensed   from  an  extremely  curitius  book,  w^hicW 
attracted  far  less  attention  than  it  deserved,  by  the  late  Arch** 
deacon  Hale.* 

The  introductoiy  essay  describes  the  Courts.    The  precedents 


*  A  Sf'neJi  of  Prtntihats  awl  ProcGodinm  in  Cnmina/  Otjt^s  extendinn]  from  the  YtiL^— 
\^7Sto\^^^^xtniH€ilfrQmArt4>ookxi>fE**cl^sUisiir{tt€oHrt)i  in  the  Dioc^Mf  txf  Lomdtm^ 
JUvstrative  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Churc/t  of  Engfand.     To  which  is  prefijLed  nn  Intto^ 
dtttitory  Essay  by  William  llalc,  M.A.,  ArcbdoacoE  of  LoDdoa.    HiTingtoa^  ISiZ. 
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are,  in  fact,  a  journal  of  their  proceedings.  Both  the  one  and 
^the  other  coutaine  abundance  of  matter  curious  and  interesting 
to  the  last  degree.  I  vnW  make  a  few  extracts,  which  show  the 
character  of  the  system.  Archdeacon  Hale's  collections  range 
over  1G5  years.  I  will  take  an  illufttratitin  or  two  from  dilTerent 
parts  of  this  period,  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  oftences 
consisted  of  acts  of  immorality.  Thus: — *' Johannes  Godwin 
adulteravit  cum  eadem  Rosi^t  Williamson  et  erat  depreliensus  cum 
eadem  per  aliam  mulierem  et  hahet  uxorern  satis  venustam.**  Rosa 
Williamson  wjvs  the  cause  of  six  convictions,  fuur  of  the  parties 
being  priests.' 

A  certain  Cecilia  ,  *'morarn  ti'ahens  apud  le  Pe\vH:erpotc,^ 

was  aceiLsed  of  improper  conduct  with  one  Bencliam.  She 
brought  compurgators  who  swore  that  Bhe  waB  umocent, 
Beucham  Sfiid  he  was  rnanied  to  her.  She  on  the  other  hand 
dechired,  that  two  years  before 

"  In  mente  ^ufi enit  deteruiiimta eum  haljere  in  vimm  siiuiii, et  eu  iuteuttone 
ciim  dihgebat  et  non  al iter,  nee  pm  aliqna  alia  causii ;  sed  dicit  cpotl  jiim 
Hun  ita  bene  vwm  diligit  pro  ef»  tjuod  prodigaliter  se  habet  iu  Kuiw  expensis, 
et  In  illicit b  ladis  expeudit  petuiuas  suas — viz* :  at  the  dise  et  the  cardis*" 

^'icholas  Calfl\ind  Ralph  Hustin  conspired  to  ,call  priests  by  very 

indecent  names  : — '*  Etiam  sic  dicendo.^*!  v(rold  ther  never  a  prest 

Ui  England.'"  They  were  acquitted.    Johannes  Bo  wkyn/*Cobbelyr 

fovet    ophiiones    hereticas    tenendo    candelam   in   manu  sua   et 

clicendo- — '  i\%  tliis  caudill  doyth  vaad,  and  gooeth  out,  lykwyee 

Tuy  fioolle  shall   goo,  and  aKsend  to  hevyn,"'*  which  seems  a  very 

odd  opinion,     (Jne  Elenor  Dulok,  among  other  things,  expressed  a 

"\visb  ''utinizavit  (I  suppose  from  utinam)  se  fuisee  in  inferno  quamdiu 

iDeilfl  crit  in  ceelo  ut  potnisHct  mieis  infcnialibus  viudieare  Be  de 

^^uodam   Jnhamie   Gybbes   mortno/'      James  Auneeter   waK   ad^ 

^xioiiished,  under  pain  of  excommmiication,  not  to  let  his  servants 

V^e    rude   to   Ids   >\ite    (to    whom    he   was   unfaithful).      Michael 

^itf  umford   said  to  his  parish   clergyman,   *'  Leve   thy   preaching, 

'for   it  is  nott  w^oiih  a .**t     Cases  of  bigamy  are  of  frequent 

^nccnrrence,  and  there  are  others  (mostly  involving  immorality) 

"■^rhich  would  now  be  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  courts.     Pro- 

:X*ane  oaths,  dininkenneBs,  and  Sabbath-breaking  were  continually 

;j)ro8ecuted.      One   of   the    strangest   eases   of    all   is   against   a 

^ijurate,  who   committed  the   double   offence   of    abBentuig   liim- 

**elf  from  a  proceseion  t-o  go  and  see  people  hmig.J  and  observing 

^hat  *'}i;  grieveth  him  to  hear  confessions,  speciahy  wlien  any 

jiersom  uttereth — any  particular  matter — sounding  to  fyltlIJ^^ees/' 

♦  A,D.  U89. 

t  P,  83.  A.D.  1509.  Tbo  blimk  is  in  tlie  origirml,  bo  that  it  will  noTer  be  knoim  what 
%he  defendant  tbonght  of  the  sonuoDJ, 

%  P,  136.  A.r».  liioi.  Ti^mporo  procesdionie  preaena  fuit  in  publico  spcctiiculo  apud 
T^yboume  diim  quid&m  trantfgrcBsoroB  .  .  ,  mDrt<»tn  Babierunt*** 
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The  cases  do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  in  frecjueney 
BR  long  as  the  system  lasted.  Between  November,  1639^  and 
November,  1640,  there  were  30  sittings  in  the  Court  of  the 
Arehdeaeon  of  London,  the  nuni!>er  of  cauBes  being  more  than 
2,500,  They  were  of  much  the  Baine  character  as  in  earlier  times. 
Thus,  on  the  18th  January,  1630,  John  Strutt,  Joseph  Bridge, 
Joanne  Goodman,  and  Amy  Thorpe  got  dnmk  at  William  Chaund- 
liu*s  alc-honso,  Strntt  went  to  sleup  in  the  fickls,  and  did  not  get 
to  evening  church  at  alL  Joanne  Goodman  wont  to  church,  but 
"^lay  down  at  the  end  of  the  chaneell,  and  there  lay  asleep  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  sermon/'  Robert  Lincoln  comitenauced  his 
brother  Cliarleii  in  incontinence,  and  dissuaded  liim  from  man'j^ng 
a  woman  whom  the  clerg^nnnn  thought  he  ought  to  marry ; 
moreover,  he  **  scandalously  abused  the  parson"  in  language 
wldcli  need  not  be  reproduced,  but  wliich  was  not  uimatuml,  con- 
sidering what  Bort  of  a  eister-in-law  t!ie  clergyman  wanted  to 
inflict  upon  liim.  Practical  jolciug  was  a  crime  in  these  Courte, 
Two  women  were  prosecuted  for  going  into  a  man  s  room  **  with 
intent  to  sew  liim  up  in  a  sheet/*  One  of  the  latest  present- 
ments of  all  shows  how  unspeakably  unpopular  sucli  proceedings 
must  have  been.  **  Jolui  King  w^as  prosecuted  November  7,  1(>39, 
for  refusing  to  let  the  churchwardens  into  Ids  house  (an  inn)  on 
Sunday,  when  they  came  to  search  for  company  in  time  of  Divine 
Sen-ice/' 

Discipline  of  this  sort  is  possibk',  an  etas  the  experience  of  Scotland 
and  other  countries  ]\im  shoMii,  it  is  not  necessarily  unpopular  when 
the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  eldem  and  ministers 
who  really  represent  the  convictions  of  the  people*  In  England, 
however,  it  is  a  wonder  that  people  submitted  to  its  exercise  as 
long  and  as  patiently  as  they  did,  when  it  was  exercised  by  a 
body  of  men  whose  leaders  ostentatiously  claimed  the  very  same 
sort  of  powers  as  thoee  which  had  Ijeen  denied  to  the  Roman 
Cathohc  clergy,  and  the  claim  of  which  had  led  to  their  downfall, 
and  that  upnn  a  title  which  rested  on  less  plausible  grounds. 

The  ilhiRtrations  which  I  have  given,  will  perhaps  thi^ow 
new  light  m\  the  utterances  of  one  of  the  last  victims  of  the  Star 
Chambcrj  who— 

^' Began  to  thunder  it  out  ag-ain**t  the  biHhnpH,  ami  tdd  tliem  that  they 
required  tlirce  oat  lis  of  the  King's  subjoctw — nanioly,  tlje  oath  of  church- 
wardeDship,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  otiedience,  tiiid  the  oatU  of  office, 
wbich  arc  al!  againat  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  which  they  deceive  and 
jierjur©  thotwands  of  tlie  King's  subjects  in  a  year." — (3  S.  T.,  1325.) 

The  development  given  to  the  system  by  the  Courts  of  High  Com- 
mission and  Star  Clmniber  in  Cliarlefi  the  First's  time,  "was  fatal  to  it, 
to  him,  and  tu  hispriucipal  Miiustei's,  as  tlie  most  flimiliar  passages  in 
A»i.  i.\^r.^  .K^w      The 
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time  are  less  clearly  understood  than  their  general  effect.  Thee© 
results  were  as  follows:— The  Act  of  lii40  (ir»  CliarleB  L,  c;  11), 
which  aLoliBhed  the  Court  of  High  ComiiiisBion,  and  the  oath  ex 
ajjictQaho  provided  (s.  4),  in  y^tj  broad  words,  that  no  EccleBiastical 
Court  ghould  iiifliet  any  "pain,  peualtyt  fine,  aniercement,  impri- 
80ument,  or  other  corporal  punishment'*  on  anybody,  for  anything 
whatever,  Thifi  swept  away  the  whole  coercive  authority  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Conrts  over  laymen,  and  left  to  them  only  whatever 
influence  their  spiritual  censures  might  give  them,  and  I  think  it 
is  to  be  mshed  that  the  matter  had  been  left  on  tluit  footing.  It 
wa«,  however,  not  so  left.  On  the  Restoratit^n,  an  Act  was  passed 
(13  Charles  XL,  c,  12,  A.D.  1661),  which  restored  their  **  ordinary 
power  and  authority*'  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Couits,  and  enabled  them 
to  use  all  **  censures  and  coercions"  which  they  might  have  used 
before  1640,  The  High  Coramission  Court,  and  the  &i?  officio  oath, 
only  were  not  to  be  revived.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  care 
with  w^hich  this  jinisdiction  was  reserved  to  the  EceleBiastical  Courts 
when  the  writ  de  heretico  comburmdo  was  aboHshed  by  statute. 

Suniining  up  the  whole  of  this  long  story,  the  result  is  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  to  this  day  power  to  proceed  criminally 
against  any  pei*son  whatever,  clerical  or  lay,  Protestant,  Catholic, 
infidel,  Jew%  or  anyone  else— 

'^In  cases  of  atheism,  lilaspliemy,  heresy,  or  schism,  and  other  damnable 
doctrines  nnd  opinions,  and  they  may  proceed  to  pmusb  the  critiie  according 
to  HLh  Mfije sty's  ecclej^iastical  laws,  by  excommimication,  deprivation, 
degradtttiuij,  and  fther  eccleaiasticul  eensuR's  not  extending  to  death.*' 

Mere  nonconformity,  (going  to  chapel  instead  of  church)  is  no 
doubt  protected  by  tlie  Toleration  Act  (1  WilL  and  Mary,  c.  18), 
and  the  subsequent  statutes,  which  extend  its  benefits  to  persons 
who  were  at  first  excluded  from  them ;  but  the  Toleration  Act 
does  not  do  away  with  the  crime  of  heresy.  Its  object  is  much 
narrower.     The  preamble  is  in  these  words  :— 

**  Forasmuch  iws  some  ease  to  scnipulous  consciences  in  the  exercise  of 
religion  may  be  an  effectual  means  to  unite  their  Majesty's  Protestant 
subjects  in  iiiterx*8t  and  affection." 

And  it  then  goes  on  to  enact  that  everyone,  with  certain  exceptions 
(removed  by  subsequent  legislation),  who  will  take  certain  oaths, 
is  to  bo  freed  from  the  penalties  of  certain  statutes  enimierated  in 
the  second  section.  I  cannot  find  a  word  or  an  expression  in  it  which 
tends  to  narrow  or  in  any  way  affect  the  unwritten  ecclesiastieal 
law  about  heresy,  or  winch  would  prevent  the  Courts  from  taking 
cognizance  of  the  "  damnable  doctrines  and  opinions "  specified 
in  the  21*  Charles  IL*  b.  2.*     The  inference  appears  to  be  that  the 

*  A  fiunt  doubt  on  thb  subject  is  suggcsksd  by  Sir  Robert  Fbitlimoro,  EccUg,  Lam^ 

loa,  4. 
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publication  of  any  opinions  which  could  be  described  as  heretical, 
atheistical,  or  blaBphemouft,  might  be  prosecuted  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
-Court  and  punished  by  exconunnnication.  To  take  an  instance, 
['which  can  offend  no  one,  as  the  author  is  dead  :  I  think  that  Mr, 
[.Hill  might  have  been  prosecuted  and  exCommuuicated  for  his 
-three  EBRays  on  Religion.  It  is  natural  to  ask  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  exconnnunieatiun  I  M'hy  should  anyone  fear 
it  who  18  not  a  Christian  ?  The  answer  is,  because  the  Court 
can  order  the  party  to  pay  costR,  and  can  enjoin  ujjon  him  the 
peribrmance  of  penance  ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  impiTSonmeut  not 
exceeding  six  months,  until  the  penance  is  performed,  and 
costs  paid*  and  their  judpuent  can  be  executed  by  a  writ  de 
eacommunic^sto  capiendo,  Tliis  can  bo  done  imdcT  53  George  III,, 
'C,  127,  SB.  2  &  3.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  modernize 
the  procedure  of  thi^  E<'ck*t^iaBtical  Cuui-te.  It  abolished  excom- 
Biuiiication  as  a  mode  of  enforcing  civil  process,  and  substituted 
a  writ  de  conturnat'i  citpiendo  for  the  old  MTit  de  ejecommunieato 
capiendo;  but  it  carefully  preserved  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
excommunicatL*  in  d<-'finitive  st^nteneeB,  and  whilst  it  abohshed 
aU  the  other  civil  disabilities  which  foitncrly  attached  to  excom* 
municiition  {e,  <;.,  a  ptjreon  excommunicated  could  not  sue)*  it 
BubBtituted  the  power  of  inflicting  six  months*  imprisonment  as 
a  mode  of  compelling  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Court 
to  do  penance-  There  are,  \m  doubt,  cases — as  for  instance  pro- 
Becutions  against  clergj^men — where  tliis  migbt  be  proper,  and 
these  cases  were  more  likely  to  occur  in  1813  than  at  present. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  then,  and  long  afterwards,  took  cogni- 
zance of  defamation  J  and  now  and  then  of  gi'oss  immomhty,  Buch 
as  incest.  Their  jurisdiction  as  to  defamation  was  taken  away  by 
18  lie  19  Vict,,  c.  41t  (a.d.  1H55),  The  power  might  be  meant  to 
apply  to  such  cases ;  but  be  thJB  as  it  may,  the  incidental  eHect  of 
this  statute  appears  to  nie  to  be  that  Mr,  Mill  might  have  been  ■ 
called  upon  to  rutract  publicly  the  opinions  ccmtaincd  in  liis  book, 
under  pain  of  six  inonths*  imprisonn:tent»  The  li\iug  authore  who 
might  be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  way,  are  niunerous  and 
well-known,  but  it  would  l>e  invidious  to  name  them, 

A  person  accused  of  guch  an  offence  before  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court  would  be  entitled  to  one  defence,  which  it  would  not  be 
be  ver)^  satisfactory  to  urge.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  EcclcHiastical  Courts  dous  not  extend  to  an^ 


*  Corny n'a  Dig!>0tHi  JCjcaammenifemenL 

t  In  tlio  yoar  184i*  or  lJ^o(>,  whon  I  was  al  Cambridge,  n  mon  was  ordered  te  do 
penimee  in  a  wbit©  uliPot,  in  Ven  Drtton  Chiurb,  for  »omo  scnndnl  vihkh  he  liad  uttered 
ftlKJUt  (I  think)  the  clergyinmn*  Ho  bhicked  his  face,  got  drunk,  and  \vent  into  cburvh 
witb  ft  arowd  of  othor  drunkeu  people,  who  pelted  tho  clorgymaQ  back  to  his  bouse  ^ith 
bftfltfockfl  uad  Prayer-books  amongst  othor  tbiDgii." 
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tiling  which  is  a  temporal  offence,  and  they  might  be  reBtrained 
hy  prohibition  from  entertuiiung  any  charge  wliich  amounted  to 
a  charge  of  a  tempoml  offence.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  Urge  proportion  of  the  offonces  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  could  take  cognizance,  as  heresy,  blasphemy,  or  atheism^ 
would  constitute  crimes  at  common  law.  If,  therefore,  a  per8f)n 
cited  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  could  con^-ince  one  of  the 
Cautts  at  Westnunster  that  he  was  accused  of  an  offence  for 
which  he  could  be  tri^'d  by  a  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  Ecclcsias- 
tical  Court  would  be  prohibited  frum  proceeding  in  the  case. 
However  effective  pmctically  this  right  to  pass  from  the  frying- 
pan  int<»  the  fire  is,  it  is  not  a  natural  nor  quite  a  satisfactory  way 
of  beiiig  protected  against  persecution. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  provisions  of  tho  com- 
mon and  statute  law  as  to  the  expression  of  rehgions  opinions. 
The  first  statute  now  in  force  which  bears  upon  the  subject,  and 
which  treats  the  expression  of  a  religious  opinion  as  a  temporal 
crime,  is  (I  am  disposed  to  think)  older  than  the  common 
law  on  the  subject*  It  is  the  1st  Edward  VL,  c.  1,  (a.D.  1517), 
aad  is  entitled  *'  An  Act  against  such  as  shall  mi  reverently 
apeak  against  the  Sacrament  of  tho  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
commonly  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  for  the  re- 
oeiviug  thereof  in  both  kinds.*'  The  last  part  of  it,  as  to  the 
receiving  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  lands,  is  practically  super  st^ded 
by  the  Prayer-book  and  the  30th  Article  of  Religion,  winch  fomis 
part  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  The  first  part,  after  setting  foith 
at  great  length  the  King's  anxiety  for  religious  concord,  **  the 
great  and  highe  myster^^es ''  of  the  Sacrament,  and  much  else, 
enacts  that  vvhoever  "  shall  deprave,  deBpisje,  or  contemn  the  said 
moat  blessed  Sacmment  in  contempt  thereof,  by  any  conttmiptiious 
worfhs  or  by  any  words  of  depraving,  despising,  or  re\iling/*  or 
"shall  advisedly  in  any  other  ^\tso  contemn,  despise,  or  resile  the 
said  most  blessed  Sacrament  coiitraiy  to  the  effect  and  declamtion 
afore^id*'  (i.c,  the  theological  statementit  in  the  preamble)  **  shall 
suffer  imprisonment  of  his  or  their  bodies,  and  make  fine  and 
ransom  at  tlie  King's  will  and  pleasure;' 

The  offence  may  be  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the 
JQstioes  are  in  such  cases  to  ismie  a  writ  to  the  bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  requiring  liim  to  attend  personally,  or  by  his  chancellor, 
or  some  other  deputy,  to  ad\'isu  him  on  the  trial  of  the  offender. 
Offenders  are  to  be  prosecated  within  three  montlis. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  extreme  scrupulousness  of  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Commissioners,  that  they  chd  not  venture  to  include 
this  amongst  the  obsolete  statutes,  which  it  is  their  duty  to  repeal. 
It  is  duly  printed  as  a  statute,  still  in  force  in  the  rcWsed  edi- 
tion of  the  Statutes.    After  much  experience  of  Courts  of  Quarter 
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Session*  I  tbiiik  the  justices  would  be  as  rnueli  surprised  at  having 
to  tiy  Buch  a  case,  aa  the  bishop  at  being  cited  to  come  and  advise 
tbem. 

The  next  pomt  to  be  noticed  is  the  <roranion  law  upon  the 
Bubject  of  blasphemy  and  blaspheinous  libel.  The  common  opinion 
as  to  the  common  law  is  that  it  is  a  system  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  and  no  doubt  certain  paHs  of  it  are  as  old  as  English 
hjstor)\  Of  course,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  it  as  we  now  know 
it,  consisti?  of  judicial  deciRious,  Those  rest  for  the  most  part  on 
principles  which  %vere  always  accepted,  but  have  been  gradually 
extended  as  they  had  to  be  appKod  to  new  states  of  fact ;  but  there 
are  some  casea  in  which  the  judges  have  taken  upon  themselves 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  legislative  power — in  which  they 
have  made  law  under  pretence  of  declaring  it,  I  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  this  has  been  done  fio  boldly  as  in  the  cose 
of  the  law  as  to  blasphemy  and  blusphemous  libel. 

As  I  have  already  shown,  blasphemy  was  regarded  down  to  the 
year  1640  aa  a  matter  of  ecclemastical  concern.  There  are  num- 
erous instances  of  prosecutitiuHi  tor  it  in  Archdeacon  Hale's  prece* 
dents,  and  the  Act  of  Charles  II„  abolisliing  the  writ  de  hereiied 
cQnJmrendo,  puts  the  power  of  the  Kcclesiastical  Courts  in  this 
matter  beyond  a  doubt.  In  days  when  Arians  were  hablo  to  be 
burnt,  a  person  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history,  or  the  l>eing  of  fJocb  would  have 
been  treated  as  a  heretic  of  the  very  worst  kind,  and  deiUt 
with  accordingly.*  Some  of  the  German  sects  had  made  consi* 
deralJe  advances  towards  such  opinions,  but  they  did  not  become 
common  in  England  till  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century*  The 
first  instance  of  a  prosecution  for  blasphemy  as  a  temporal  offence 
with  which  I  am  acquainteri  is  the  case  of  James  Naylor,  the 
Quaker*  wlio  acted  rather  the  part  of  a  madman  than  a  blasphemer, 
in  Bristol,  in  165tj,  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  tried  and  punished, 
not  by  any  ordinary  tribmial*  though  the  Coniis  of  the  Protector 
were  distinguished  for  their  abihty,  and  were  not  likely  to  be 
indulgent  to  blasphemy,  but  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  whose  orders  he  was  cruelly  whipped*  biinit  in  the 
tong^ie,  and  imprisoned  for  three  years,  when  he  recanted,  and 
admitted  in  effect  that  he  had  been  mad.     The  case  goes  to  show 


♦  Tho  jfie/bmKtfio  I^*Jj*^  Eccftncisiirarum^  wab  pntiliRlied  in  157L  It  wta  written 
io  Hm  reigll  of  flimwi  vL,  and  wm  iDtendcd  lu  an  ecclegiMtic«l  code  to  supersede  th»  ^ 
hcfptHom  BUM  of  esnoDfl,  &c.,  which  are  Btill  cdlod  the  Sing*a  Ecclesiastical  Laws, 
It  met  the  fate  of  most  attempts  at  ^odificattOD  in  ibis  conntry^  but  it  is  iDtereati&g  as 
abowing  what  waa  thon  nnderstood  to  be  the  law.  Its  second  head  rohites  to  heres]r* 
the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Satan.  The  first  place  amongst  heretics  is  thus 
alio  ted  :  **  In  quo  genert  teterrimi  itti  gunt  qui  kutos  Scripiurtu  ad  in/trmorwn  tantam  AomM'- 
num  debiUtattm  ablegant  et  dttntdunt**  d&iming  for  themselTes  ^^pecuUarmn  qttendam 
spiritum  a  quo  sibi  omnia  ptppeditari. 
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^^^^Ijat  blasphemy  was  not  regarded  at  tliat  time  as  au  offence  known 
^^^po  the  ordinaiy  courts  of  justice/ 

^^^       Another  occasion  on  which  the  queBtion  would  appear  to  have 
■     lt>een  mooted,  had  reference  to  the  fii-st  great  English  writer,  so 
"fiftr  as  I  know,   who  incurred  the  suspicion  uf  atheiRin — Hubbes. 
[tis  stated  in  Somcrs's  Tracts  that — 

"In  IfJGSthe  Hmiso  of  Cummoiis  entertahjeti  a  Bill  t**  pariij^li  atheism 
^^ftjKi  |*r*»fanenefl8,  the  penalties  of  whith  wem  distiiietly  uiidersUKxl  to  be 
liiist  H<jbl>e8,  who«e  book  of  the  Leviathan  and  fk  dm  had 
it  and  just  Reprehension/* — (Voh  vii.,  :37»i.) 

In  reference  to  tins,  Hobbes  published  a  pamphlet  (printed  in 
^omers's  Tracts,  and  in  the  4th  volume  of  Sir  W.  Holesworth's 
^tlition  of  his  English  works)  called  **Aii  Historical  Narrative 
0!onccnihig  Heresy  and  the  Punishment  Thereof,'*  which  is  in  every 
:i*e8pect  admimbly  written*  Whether  on  account  of  his  arguments, 
^UT  upon  other  grounds*  the  Bill  was  laid  aside. 

The  creation  by  the  temporal  courts  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy 

^%.vas  of  somewhat  later  date,  and  was  part  of  a  policy  which  the 

''ourt   of    Kmg's   Bench    deliberately   followed   in  the    reign    of 

Iiarles   H,     Its  nature  is  indicated   in   the   case  of  Sir  Charles 

ie<lley  in  16t)3.    When  drunk,  Sedley  conducted  himself  in  a  most 

lisgiisting  manner  in  Co  vent  Garden,    For  one  thing,  *'he  stripped 

fiiinself  naked,  and  witli  eloquence  preached  blasphemy  to  the 

jpeople,"     The  judges  upon  this  told  liira — 

**  Yet  notwithstanding'  there  'wuh  not  then  any  Star  ChaEjl>er,  yet  they 
"Xvould  have  him  know  that  t!io  Court  of  King's  Btn*eh  was  the  cu^lon  mormn 
^A  all  the  king'^s  ^ubjt^ct.s,  and  that  it  was  then  hlich  time  to  punish  such 
j^rofane  actitins  conunrtted  a^i^ainst  all  niiDdesty,  which  were  as  frequent 
«^i»  if  not  only  Christianitv  hut  morality  also  had  been  neglected,"— (17 
»•  T.,  155,  and  see  1  Kebfe,  620,) 

It  ifl  impoBsible  not  to  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Court  in 
^his  case,  but  in  order  to  justify  ita  conduct*  it  laid  dowTi  a 
j^rinciple  capable  of  the  most  formidable  extension.  Nor  did 
^lic  judges  fail  to  extend  it  as  opportmiity  occurred.  Some  years 
sfterwardB  f  a  man  named  Taylor  was  convicted  upon  an  infor- 
^nation  for  appl}ang  vile  language  to  Jesus  Christ  and  for  saying 
i^int^^*  alia)  that  religion  was  a  cbeat. 

Lord  Hale  said  tliat  such  words  were  not  only  an  offence  against 
Qod  but  a  crime  against  the  law  j  that  Clirihtianity  is  parcel  of  the 
laws  i»f  England,  and  therefore  to  reproach  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  speak  in  subveraion  of  the  law.     This  doctrine,  which  has  ao- 

•  Tfeo  proceedings  agntost  Naylor  *r«  reported  in  5  S.  T.,  801,  R*  p,  Atwood  (a,u, 
HU^X  Cro.  Jiif!.  421,  ia  referred  to  by  SUrkie  m  ah  earlier  ckbo;  but  the  report  In 
nu*<9i'«itjtir  poor,  it  is  ambigDoas,  a.Dd  the  margioal  nolo  Aoema  to  cootnulict  the  VoxU 
Morr^viiT,  it  does  not  state  the  ooncIuHioD  at  which  the  Court  aniTed,  and  the  worda 
ebarired  Mem  rather  BeditiouB  than  blaaphemoua. 

t  In  1076.    Sett  3  Kebk,  607. 
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quired  great  celebrity,  has  been  repeated  and  acted  upon  in  many 
later  cases.  The  expression  has  hardly  any  Bpecific  meaning. 
and  may  at  pleasure  be  either  so  much  contracted  as  to  mean  little 
or  iiotliiiig,  or  so  much  expanded  as  tn  give  the  ordinary  courts  of 
conamon  law  a  censorship  over  all  publications  on  religions:  sub- 
jects. It  must  also  be  nbsci-v^ed  that  even  if  Christianity  ( however 
we  understand  the  word)  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  laud,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  denial  of  its  truth  should  be  ftJrcibly  pre- 
vented, for  the  law  of  the  land  may,  and  notc»riously  does,  require 
alteraticai  in  many  particulars,  and  18  in  many  instances  founded 
on  errors  of  dilFercnt  kinds*  To  point  out  those  particulars  and 
the  proper  way  of  reforming  then!  is  not  a  crime,  but  a  laudable 
action. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Halo's  principle  has  been  applied,  without   going  through 
the  different  cases  which  have  been  decided  iipon  the  subject.* 
Such  a  re\'iew  would  be  out  of  place  here,  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  wearisome,     Jloreover,  I  doubt  whetlicr  any  branch  of  the 
la%v  is  in  such  a  fluid  condition.     The  earlier  cases  are  miserably 
rcpoiled.     For  instance,  the  report  of  "  R.  ?.%  Taylor,"  in  Keble,  in 
which   Lord  Hale  is  said  to  have  decided  that  Christianity  was 
'*  parcel  of  t!ie  law/'  consists  of  a  few  lines,  which  read  like,  and 
obvicjuely  are,  a  hasty  note  of  a  judgment  of  some  length.     The 
later  east-s  are  all,  vdih  one  or  two  exceptions,  cases  tried  by  M 
single  judgcii,  whose  views  of  the  law  have  to  be  gathered  from  ■ 
their  directions  to  the  jury.     So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  only 
two  cases  in  which  the  matter  has  been  discussed  hi  hanco,  and 
the  principles  laid  do%\Ti  on  those  occasions  were   exceeilingly  _ 
narroAv.  and  were  strictly  confined  to  the  special  circumstances  ■ 
of  the  cases  under  considoralion. 

The  fair  result  of  the  diUerent  cases  may,  I  think,  be  expT'"««^''l 
somewhat  as  follo%rs  :— 

1,  ITie  aii|ilication  of  abusive  language  to  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Bible.  (.Iiristianity  in  geneml,  and  perhaps  to  some  other 
pei'sons  and  things  which  are  the  objects  of  reverence  amongst 
Cliristiaus,  is  a  crime. 

2,  Language  which  w^ould  be  criminal  under  (1),  does  nnt  cease 
to  be  criminal  merely  because  it  is  mixed  up  vdih  and  fonns  part 
of  a  serious  argimient  against  the  truth  of  Christianity,  or  any'* 
Christian  doctrine, 

3,  The  tjuestion  whether  the  simple  denial  of  the  tnith  of  the'' 
doctrines  nf  natural  or  revealed  religion  without  the  use  of  abusive 
or  indecent  language  is  or  is  not  criminal  at  common  law  may 
possibly  admit  of  some  doubt.     There  is  abmidance  of  authority 

♦  A   full  iil>8truct   of    tho8**  which  had   boon  decidwl  up  to  1888  jp  to  l»o  ftoon  in  ' 
2  Statkie  on  Sfun'lcrt  \\  129-154.     Tho  dooisions  since  that  timo  hat©  httn  vtrv  fnw. 
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311  favour  of  t!ie  affirmative,  but  it  iniglit  porliaps  be  argued  with 

faimuss  that  much  of  the  langaiage  used  by  the  various  judges 

^'ho  have  tried  cases  of  this  character,  was  not  necessary  to  the 

L<Iecision  of  the  matters  before  them,  and  that  the  prineiples  stated 

above,  and  numbered  (1)  aiid  (2),  arc  retdly  wide  unongh  to  cover 

mostt  though  not  all  of  the  convictions  which  have  taken  place 

^m   time   to  time  for   offences  of  tliis  natm-e.     It  is  not  at  all 

tinlikely  that  in  considemtion  of  the  strong  feehng  of  the  day  in 

i^avour  of  practically  milimited  freedom  of  discussion,  judges  might 

leel  justified  in  leaving  to  the  jury  the  question  whether  the  object 

[>f  the  pubhcation  was  seriouj^  and  bond-fide  discussion,  or  mere 

verging  upon,   and  not   uidikely   to   produce,   a  breach  of   the 

peace.     I  thiiik   that  the   general  current  of  legal  authority  is 

I  much  opposed  to  this  coui-se  as  the  general  current  of  public 

[^pinion  would  be  in  it«  favour,  but  the  case  is  eminently  one  of 

lose  III  wliich  the  judges  practically  legislate  ex  jmst  facto,  by 

Meclaring  the  law  upon  the  particular  cases  in  whicli  its  apphcation 

^s  required.     It   must,   however,   be   observed  that   in   wdiatever 

legree  the  common  law  recedes  the  unwritten  ecclesiastical  law 

i^ould  advance.     To  deny  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history,  or  the 

i'nndamental  propositions  of  natural  religion  in  language  perfectly 

m  objection  able,  and  in  the  most  complete  good  faith,  is,  beyond  all 

Ptfiuestion,  heresy,  whetlier  it  is  or  is  not  blasphemy  or  blaspliemons 

libel  at  common  law.     If  it  is  a  crime  at  common  law,  the  Ecclo- 

Biaetical  Court  would  be  restraimMl  from  inquiring  into  it.     If  it  is 

lot,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  prevent  anyone  who  publishes  such 

opinions,  whatever  his  reUgion,  liis  race,  or  his  education  may  be, 

i'rora  being  cited  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  there  enjoined 

to  do  penance  and  retract,  or  suffer  six  months  imprisonment. 

This  view  of  the  existing  law  must  be  completed  by  reference 
to  a  statute  which  contains  very  much  the  most  precise  and 
iefinite  provisions  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Tange  of  the  law.  This  is  the  Act  9  &  10  William  IIL,  c.  35, 
w  hich  is  as  follows : — 


"WliPt'ea.'^,  many  pei-sons  have  nf  late  c^p-nly  avowod    and  juililislied 

m&Dj  blasphemous  and  impinns  opininn?^  contrary  to  the  dw^tnne^  and 

ciplefi  of  the  ChrUtian  relit^ion  groatly  tending  to  the  dishonour  of 

li^ty  God,  and  may  {mt}  prove  destructive  tfi  tlie  }Kiact5  and  welfare 

I  of  the  kingdom,     Whei^'fon:*,  fur  the  mr*re  effectual  suppressing  of  tho 

1  detestable  crimes,  \ye  it  i^nacted,  that  if  any  person  or  jiei-sons  havings 

^educated  in^  or  at  any  time  having  made  pr(ifesj*ion  of  the  Cliristian 

eKgion  within  this  realm,  shall  by  writing,  printing;',  teachin>Ci  or  advised 

r©ijeaking^  deny  any  one  of  the  ix?rsons  of  tli^'  lL>!y  Trinity  to  be  God,  or 

']  assert  or  maintain  there  are  more  Gt^ds  than  one,  or  shall  deny  the 

dan  religion  to  l)e  true,  or  the  n«>ly  St^riptures  uf  the  Old  and  Now 

oent  to  be  of  divine  autliority,"  be  whalt,  u|x»n  conviction,  for  the 

_^_^   fence  '^be  adjudt^ed  incapable,  and  disabled  in  law  .    •     •    •  to  have 

cr  enjoy  any  ofilce  or  oflice^,  employment  or  employments,  ecdesiastiral, 
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civil,  or  military,  or  any  part  in  them,  or  any  profit  or  advantage  apper- 
taining to  them,  or  any  of  them." 

And  he  is  also  to  forfeit  any  office  which  he  holds  at  the  time 
of  his  conviction.  In  case  of  a  second  conviction  the  person 
convicted — 

"  shall  from  thenceforth  be  disabled  to  sue,  prosecute,  plead,  or  use  any 
stction  or  information  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of 
any  child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  office,  civil  or  military,  or  benefice 
ecclesiastical,  for  ever  within  this  realm ;  and  shall  also  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of  three  years,  without  bail  or  mainprize  from  the 
time  of  such  conviction." 

By  the  55  George  III.  c.  160  (A.D.  1813)  this  Act  "so  far  as 
relates  to  persons  denying  as  therein-mentioned  respecting  the 
Holy  Trinity,"  was  repealed,  and  the  expression  of  Unitarian 
opinions  ceased  to  b^  a  crime.  The  rest  of  the  statute,  however, 
is  at  this  day  in  full  force,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  applied 
to  any  one  who  denies  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  in  private  conversation.  Persons 
convicted  under  this  provision  would  do  well  to  keep  silence  upon 
Huch  subjects  for  the  future,  unless  they  see  their  way  to  a  change 
of  their  opinions,  for  the  Court  has  no  power,  on  a  second  convic- 
tion, to  mitigate  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  against  them. 
Civil  disabilities  of  the  most  ruinous  kind  and  three  years  im- 
prisonment must  be  their  lot.  Minimum  punishments  in  nearly 
every  case  are  now  exploded  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Engliidi 
criminal  justice.  For  every  common  oflFence — except  only  treason, 
murder,  and  certain  crimes  which  I  need  not  specify — ^the  Court 
may,  if  so  minded,  award  a  single  day's  imprisonment,  or  less, 
111  most  cases,  two  years'  imprisonment  is  the  maximum  which 
can  be  given,  but  for  the  most  temperate  admission  made  in 
private  conversation — say  by  a  father  to  a  son — of  disbeUef  in  the 
Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  nothing  less  than  three  years' 
imprisonment^  and  civil  infamy  can  upon  a  second  conviction  be 
awarded  by  law. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  Act  has  ever  been  put  in  force,  but 
it  has  been  treated  by  the  judges  as  imposing  cmnulative  penalties 
upon  what  was  already  an  oflFence  at  common  law,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  statutory  indication  of  the  meaning  of  the 
dictum,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Lord 
Wynford  made  some  remarks  on  it  in  1822,  which  are  worth 
quoting  as  an  explanation  of  its  objects.     Its  object,  he  said. 


'•  to  give  security  to  the  Government  by  rendering  men  incapable  of 
office  who  entertained  opinions  hostile  to  the  established  religion.  The 
only  penalty  imposed  by  that  statute  is  exclusion  from  oflSce**  (this  is 
altogether  incorrect),  ''and  that  penalty  is  incurred  by  any  manifestations  erf 
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wm'  dang^roHs  opij^ions,  withimt  proof  of  the  intention  in  the  porson  enter- 
HltatDin^  it,  either  to  induce  othei-j?  to  be  of  that  opinion,  or  in  any  manner 
t«3  distnrli  i)erson8  of  a  different  f)ersiiasion/* 

In  other  wordet  the  object  of  the  statute  \&  the  puDialiment  of 
the  expression  of  opinions  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  Bociety — 
however  private,  however  temperate,  may  be  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  however  legitimate  may  be  the  occasion  which  calls 
for  it.     If  a  piouH  public  servant,  sorely  tried  by  the  eontrov^ereiee 
rtf  the  day,  were  to  confide  to  the  parish  clergjanan  the  foct  that 
ho  had  ceased  to  beUevein  the  Divine  anthority  of  tlie  Scriptures, 
and  were  to  ask  for  arguments  by  wliich  his  former  belief  might 
1>B  restored,  he  must,  on  a  first  offence,  be  dismissed  and  rendered 
iticapable  of  public  employment,  and  if  he  repeated  his  crime,  he 
intuBt^  on  coiivicrion,  be  imprisoned  for  three  years,  and  snbjeeted 
tr-<>  the  incapacities  specified.     Mr,  James  iliU  no   doubt  commu- 
» licated  his  views  on  the  subject  of  religion  to  his  son.     AVhether 
^liis  was  an  offence  for  which  he  might  have   been  ruined  by 
^i^xpnlsion  from  the  India  House  w^ould  depend  on  the  question 
^^^hether  a  post  mider  the  East  India  Company  could  properly  be 
-^isalled  a  ci\al  emplopnent.     Mr,  John  S,  Mill  miglit  say  what  he 
'^_>leaBed  (Hubject  to  tlie  hxw  as  to  heresy,  blasphemy,  blasphemous 
M  ibeK  ainl  despising  the  Sacrament),  because  he  was  not  educated 
^rms^  a  Chrisrian,  and  never  professed  the  Christian  religion.     Names 
^r»f  irer\^  distinguished   living  public  servants,  w!ui  might  at  any 
"^Tiament  be  utterly  ruined  (to  the  great  injury  of  the  public  service) 
^r»y  the  application  of  this   Act,  must  occur  to  everyone.      For 
^  >b\4ous  reasons  I  do  not  menHon  them  here. 

This  completes  the  rex-iew  which  I  imdertook  of  the  existing 

^^tate  of  the  law  upon  tliis  subject.      Its  mere  statement  supersedes 

'•"lie    necessity  for  any    elaborate    discussion    of  its   merits   and 

^ilemerits.      It  is   surely  so  plain  as  to  need   no   proof  that  the 

I. aw,  as  I  have  stated  it,  is  in  hopeless  and  direct  opposition  to  the 

j^eneral  cuiTcnt  of  principle  and  opinion  in  the  present  day.      Nor 

*i  8  it  diflicult  to  see  why  this  is  so.    The  pmctieal  administration  of 

^he  law  generally  reflects,  not  unfaitlifully,  the  temper  of  the  times  ; 

E>ut  the  thecny  of  the  law  alters  at  a  much  slower  rate.     The  law  of 

iln gland  was  originally  framed  upon  the  theory  that  a  certain  set  of 

theological  doctrines  %vere  absolutely  true,  and  that  it  was  a  crime 

^-o  deny  any  of  them.     The  extreme  rarity  o'f  the  ciime,  and  the 

'Circumstance  that  it  could  hardly  be  committed  by  any  one  but  a 

clergyman,  caused  it  for  some  time  to  be  treated  with  mildness. 

^Vhen  the  doctrines  of  theCliurch  were  seriously  attacked,  and  when 

lieresy  came  to  be  common  amongst  the  laity,  heresy  was  treaiedas 

a  crime  wortliy  of  death,  and  serious  (and  for  a  time  not  altogether 

itn successful)  attempts  were  made  to  put  it  down  by  main  foic--, 

AVhen  the  King  and  the  Pope  quarrelled^  heresy  did  not  cease  to 
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be  crimiuaL  though  the  defiidtiou  of  it  was  narrowed^  ^ 

it  was  leas  fitiqueutly^  and  in  most  cases  less  severely  punished. 
The  intoTise  unpopularity  of  the  High  CommiBsion  Court  and  of  its  M 
smaller,  but  perhaps  more  irfitatiug  local  representatives,  led,  as  ■ 
I  have  shown,  to  the  abolition  of  the  inquisitorial  procedure,  which 
was  charaet eristic  of  it,  but  the  theoiy  of  persecution  remained 
untouched^  though  the  practice  of  it  was  crippled.     The  Toleration 
Act,  and  the  subsequent  statutes  winch  enlarged  it,  are  all  exceptions 
to  tlie  general  ruli^  of  law,  wliicli  in  persecution;  and  the  inventioii 
by  the  judges  of  the  ofteuces  of  blasphemy  at  common  law,  aui 
blasphemous  Ubel,  and  the  enacftment  by  the  legislature  of  the 
statute  of  William  III,,  wert.*  meant  to  supply,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  have  supphed  and  do  supply,  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastieal 
procedure,  which  was  swept  away  in  1640,  and  revived  in  the 
crippled  condition  in  wliicli  it  still  exists  in  IWA* 

Ought  this  state  of  things  to  contmue  {  I  am  most  earnestly  of 
opmion  that  it  ought  not,  and  I  rest  that  opinion  not  upon  any 
abstrat^t  theoiy  about  hbcity  of  eonseienee,  but  on  several  broad, 
patent,  notorious  facts,  Fimt,  it  is  plain  and  notc»rious  that  the 
truth  of  Chiiatianity,  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  the  exis- 
tence of  Gttd,  and  the  very  possibiUty  of  a  future  life,  are,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  denied  by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
persons  in  good  faith,  upon  intelhgible  grounds,  and  as  any 
other  opinions  might  be  denied  or  affinued.  That  there  are  in 
England  many  conscientious  and  respectable  atheists  and  infidels 
of  different  kiuds  is  as  simple  and  notorious  a  fact  as  that  there  are 
in  England  many  conscientious  and  respectables  Roman  Catholics, 
Quakers,  and  Jews,  Moreover,  the  laws  which  I  have  stated 
have  proved  utterly  incompetent  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these 
opinions ;  they  are  systematically  defied  ^vith  impuiuty,  and  if  any 
man  who  holds,  has  held,  or  could  hope  to  hold  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  were  to  attcTnpt  to  put  them  in  force^the  Minis- 
try to  which  he  belongetl  wpuKl  either  have  to  turn  him  out  of  bis 
place  or  be  themselves  turned  out  of  power,  A  penal  law  which 
cannot  be  enforced,  and  wliich  the  guardians  of  the  law  dare  not 
enforce,  is  like  a  loaded  fire-arm  too  old  and  nisty  to  be  fired,  l^ing 
about  in  a  lumber-room.  It  may  do  no  hann  for  years,  but  any 
accident  may  cause  it  to  ^o  off,  and  if  it  does,  it  will  in  aU  proba- 
bility hardly  do  anything  but  mischief.  Look  at  the  diflerent  laws 
one  l>y  one  whicli  I  have  cited,  and  say  wdiich  of  them  could  ever 
be  useful  under  any  conceivable  circumstances?  Who  could  eyer 
wish  to  see  a  mfin  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  **  despising  the 
SSacramcntt  '*  Would  the  Church  of  England  survive  the  scandal  _ 
of  the  prosecution  of  a  layman  for  heresy,  and  liis  being  sentenced  I 
tt)  six  montb«' imprisonnjent  for  refusing  to  do  penance  I  The 
cruel  and  capricious  statute  of  William  III. — capricious  because 
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it  omits  to  punish  atheism,  cruel  for  roasons  already  stated^never 
lias  been  and  never  could  be  put  in  force  without  pxciting  uni- 
versal disgiist.  It  exists  only  because  it  is  forgotten.  Prosecutions 
for  blasphemy  and  hlnsphemoiis  hbel  are  the  only  other  form 
Tinder  which  those  who  reject  Cliristianity  can  be  punished. 
Have  such  prosecutions  ever  caused — can  they  ever  cause — any 
results  which  the  most  ardent  friend  of  Christianity  can  appro%*e  of? 
This  may  deserve  a  httle  consideration. 

The  prosecutions  which  liave  occurred  may  be  di\nded  into 
,  two  principal  classes — namely,  prosecutions  of  persons  guilty 
of  blasphemy  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word — that  ia%  of  level- 
ling coarse  abuse  against  things  and  persons  regardt-d  as  sacred. 
^nd  prosecutions  of  persons  who  have  argued  Bcrionsly  aud  in 
good  faith  against  CliristiaTiity.  Whether  tlie  pubhcation  of  a 
perfectly  decent  and  respectfid  attack  upon  Christianity  is  or  is 
not  criminal — I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is,  though  tlie  point 
is  not  so  perfectly  plain  as  to  prevent  the  judges  from  holding 
the  contrary  if  they  hked — I  think"  no  case  of  such  a  prosecution 
baa  occniTed^  at  all  events,  for  about  150  yeai"s. 

Of  prosecutions  for  lilasphemy  proper  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much.  Such  conduct  is  obviously  wrong  upon  any  theorj'  as 
to  the  tnith  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  other-wise  than  a  breach  of 
good  manners  aud  an  act  of  disrespect  to  established  institutions,  I 
think,  however,  tliat  it  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted,  miless  indeed 
it  is  committed  under  circumstances  likely  to  produce  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  in  which  case  I  woukl  deal  with  it  on  that  gromid 
only.  By  pnnislnng  mere  coarseness  of  expression,  a  mischievims, 
irrational  sensitiveness  is  encouraged.  A  man  of  sense  ought 
not  to  be  pained,  and  I  think  most  English  gentlemen  woukl 
notv  in  fact,  be  pained  by  being  coai-sely  aljused*  They  would 
feel  simple  contempt  for  t!ie  person  who  called  tliem  names; 
and  rational  meu,  I  think,  would  feel  in  the  same  way  about 
blasphemy.  Tliat  at  all  events  is  the  state  of  niiud  which  the 
law  should  encourage  in  this  case  as' it  does  in  others.  Mere 
rulgar  abuse  of  individuals  is  not  actionable.  Why  should  \^dgar 
abuse  of  religion  be  punishable,  unless  of  course  it  has  a  direct  and 
obvious  tendency  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace  ? 

Again,  unerpial  justice  is  injiistiee,  and  it  is  surely  inexpedient, 
and  would  appear  to  common  apprehension  to  be  luijust,  to  alloW 
polished  ridicule  to  go  impunished  when  coarse  raihng  is  treated 
as  a  crime.  Ridicule,  however,  is  too  subtle  and  refined  a  matter 
for  legal  ptmishment  if  it  were  otherwise  desiral)le  to  prevent  it. 
T  would  invite  any  one  who  thinks  that  coarse  abuse  of  religion 
should  be  punished,  to  read  over  again  Gibbon's  liistorical  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  tho 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  ending  with  the  ex- 
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pression^ — "  Within  these  limits  the  ahno8t  invisible  and  trem\il( 
ball  of  orthodoxy  was  allowed  securely  to  vibrate/'  This  cele- 
brated passage  was  no  doubt  nitended  to  produce,  and  has  in 
fact  pnidnced,  an  amount  of  pcepticism  upon  tlie  subject  to 
which  it  relates  incomparably  gi^eater  than  that  of  any  amount 
of  coarseness  and  brutality.  Yet  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
criminal  prosecutitm  would  be  perfectly  monstrous,  unless  indeed 
a  thoroughgoing  persecution  is  directed  against  scepticism.  To 
send  a  potn-  miseriible  laboiirur  to  gaol  fur  writing  offensive  re- 
marks about  Christianity  ou  a  five-barred  gate  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  whilst  Gibbon  is  read  by  every  educated  man  in  tho 
country,  and  edited  by  MihDan  and  Guizot,  is  like  punishing  the 
throwing  of  stones  and  rewarding  systematic  poisoning. 

The  great  objection,  however,  to  treating  mere  bLisphemy  as  a 
crime,  is  to  bo  foimd  in  considering  the  second  of  the  two  classes 
of  prosecutions  mentioned  abovt%  Practically,  prosecutions  for 
the  employment  of  coarse  and  disrespectful  expressions  are  used 
in  order  to  eupprcHS  R^^-ritius  arguments.  People  are  prosecuted 
not  because  their  pul>lieatii>ns  arc  blasphemouH,  but  because  they 
are  anti-Christian,  and  because,  to  a  devout  believer  in  Clu-istianity, 
every  pointed  denial  of  its  doctrine,  every  ^^xposure  i  if  the  weak 
side  of  any  common  opinion,  appears  blasphemous.  lu  politics^  it 
has  long  been  recognized  that  if  discussion  is  to  be  real  it  must 
be  altogether  unbridled  and  unrestrained,  ixcept  by  the  silent 
checks  of  good  taste  and  judgment.  If  a  man  thinks  his  aut^igouist 
foolish,  absurd,  and  miscliievous,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  so  in 
the  plainest  terms.  He  will  not  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his 
\dews  unless  he  can  say  what  he  hkes.  Wierever  this  license  is 
extended  to  all  aUke,  the  same  residt  ine\dtably  follows— which  isi„ 
that  people  learn  tliat  coarseness,  hard  words,  and  the  calling  of 
names  are  faidts  and  weaknesses;  that  they  put  those  who  are  guilty 
of  them  in  the  wrong,  and  expose  them  ta  mortifying  and 
homiliating  retortJ?,  Language  was  far  nider  and  ennrser  than  it 
now  is,  both  in  pohtical  and  religious  discussion*  whrn  the  law 
both  of  pohtical  and  blasphemous  libel  was  a  formitlable  reaUty 
instead  of  being  a  mere  relic  of  the  past.  The  coai"Hcne88  and 
brutality  of  Paine  greatly  diminished  his  influence.  If  he  had 
been  as  polislied  a  writer  as  Bishop  Watson^  his  antagonist,  he 
would  have  produced  far  more  effect  than  he  did,  thougli  tho 
effect  which  he  cirtainly  did  produce  was  very  considerable,  and 
was  not  ranch  diminished  by  the  prosecutions  directed  against  liia 
publishers. 

To  these  considerations,  it  must  be  added  that  the  present  law 
is  so  utterly  opposed  to  the  present  state  of  feeluig  that  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  hist  forty  years  it  lias  hardly  ever  been  put  in  force, 
though  during  the  last  fifteen  years  Christianity,  and  even  tha 
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belief  in  God  and  a  future  state,  have  been  combated  with  an 
energy,  pertinacity,  and  plainnees  of  speech  altogether  miexampled, 
l^Tien  Buch  books  as  Strauss'  Confession,  and  Siipernatural  Rdigimi 
(I  confine  my  illustrations  to  deceased  or  anonymous  autlitirs)  aro 
read  in  all  directions,  and  when  periodicals — to  which  persons  of 
the  highest  eminence  a%^owedly  contribute — pnbhsh  contiunally 
articles  deiipng  the  Di\4ne  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tho 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  laws  wliich  forbid  such  dis- 
cussions may  be  said  to  liavo  broken  down,  and  ought  to  bi^ 
repealed — to  recur  to  my  foriner  illustration — on  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  pmdent  to  unload  a  blunderbuss  too  rusty  to  bo 
fired. 

If  we  look  back  upon  what  suc!i  prosecutions  actually  effected, 

I  think  the  argument  against  theui  is  as  sti"ong  as  if  we  look  at 

trhe  manner  in  which  the  law  is  now  defined.     Tliat  they,  did  not 

oheck  the  open  growth  of  scepticism,  or  preserve  the  histitutions 

"which  they  were  intended  to  defend,  is  obvious  from  the  ^result. 

They  had  one  effect*  however.     They  threw  the  open  advocacy  of 

^.iiti-Christian  opuiions,  and  the  pubUeation  of  open  attacks  upon 

<JlmBtianity,    into   the    hands  of  men  wlio   liad  nothing  to  lose 

in   character  and   positi^m — ^authors   like  Paine,    and  booksellers 

like  Eaton  or  Carhle,      They   helped   to    complete  the   alliance 

between    rehgious    and   political  disaffection,   and  they    forced 

cerious   and   quiet    unbelievers   to    take    up   a    line    of  covert 

liof^tility  to  Cliristianity  which  was  injurious  to  their  ova\  honesty 

^ind  directness  of  purjjose  on  the   one  hand,  and  doubly   iuju- 

:ri<»iis  to  Christianity  itself  in  the  long  run.     It  is  impossible  to 

iuiagine  anything  more  paltry  and  wretched  than  the  advantages 

^i^'hich   Christianity   obtained   by    the   law  against   blaBphemous 

libels.      Bella  gei*i  plaeuit  nullos  hahktira  tnumphos,      I  %\ill  recall 

>«  few  of  these  miserable  victories.    In  1790,  and  again  a  few  yearn 

later,  the  publishers  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reman  were  prosecuted.  The 

Tfirst  of  these  was  a  man  named  Williams*   against  whom  Lord 

^rskine  delivered  a  tawdry  piece  of  declamation  which  was  mucli 

^mired  at  the  tiine.     Willianws  counsel,  one  Stewart  Kyd,   de* 

iended  his  client  by  justifying  what  Paine  hatl  said,  in  a  speech 

^which*  though  as  injudicious  as  possible  from  the  advocate's  point  of 

view,  is  in  raauy  parts  forcible.     Lord  Kenyon  summed  up  with 

touchiDg  horror,  and  is  reported  to  have  told  the  jury  thai  the  truth 

of  Christianity t  was  originally  estabUshed  by  tUscussion,  and  that 

persons  acquainted  with  literature  *'  have  seen  what  Julian,  Justin 

Martyr^  and  other  apologisU  have  written,  and  have  been  of  opinion 

tliat  the  argument  was  in  favour  of  these  very  publications/'  (t.  €., 

the  books  of  the  Bible).     Williams  was  of  course  convicted  and 
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ipentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  and  boimd 
over  to  be  of  good  behaviour  for  life  in  his  own  recognizance  of 
£1,000.  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  has  been  republished  again  and 
again  ever  since,  and  may  at  this  day  be  procured  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  read  it.* 

This  is  one  side  of  the  stoiy.  Here  is  another  side  of  it.  In 
the  notes  to  the  report  of  the  case,  is  published  a  wonderfully 
egotistical  letter  from  Erskuie  to  Mr,  Howell,  the  editor  of  the 
State  Triah,  about  the  law  and  practice  of  retainers.  In  the 
midst  of  a  number  of  paltiy  anecdotes  about  himself  and  his 
exploits,  it  contains  this  touching  passage,  which  shows  what  sort 
of  people  used  to  be  hit  by  prosecution  for  blasphemous  Kbels  : — 

"  Having  convicted  Williams,  as  will  appear  by  your  report  of  his  trial, 
and  before  he  had  notice  to  attend  the  Court  to  receive  judgment,  I  hap- 
pened to  pass  one  day  through  the  old  Turnstile  from  Holbom  into 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  when,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  I  felt  something 
pulling  me  by  the  coat,  when,  on  turning  round,  I  saw  a  woman  at  my  feet, 
bathed  in  tears,  and  emaciated  with  disease  and  sorrow,  who  contrived 
almost  to  drag  me  into  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  passage,  where  I  found 
she  was  attending  upon  two  or  thi-ee  unhappy  children  with  the  confluent 
small-pox,  and  in  the  same  apartment,  not  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  square, 
the  wretched  man  I  had  convicted  was  sewing  up  little  religious  tracts, 
which  had  been  his  piincipal  employment  in  his 'trade.  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  hivS  poverty,  and  not  his  will,  had  led  to  the  publication  of  this 
infamous  book,  as,  without  any  kind  of  stipulation  for  mercy  on  my  part,  ^ 

he  voluntarily  and  eagerly  engaged  to  find  out  all  the  copies  in  cuxniiation,  ^ 

and  to  briug  them  to  me  to  be  destroyed." 

To  the  credit  of  his  humanity  and  sagacity,  Ei-skine  represented  J 

these  facts  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  by  whom  the  ^ 

prosecution  of  Williams  had  been  instituted,  and  suggested  to  the  "^ 

eminent  pei-sons  who  composed  it  (Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  I  am  grieved  J 

to  say,  was  one  of  the  committee  who  considered  the  appKcation)  4 

that  it  would  bo  at  once  land,  wise,  and  highly  popular  to  allow 
him  to  recommend  the  wretched  man  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  of 
his  ignorance,  misery,  and  absence  of  any  intention  to  offend.  The 
committee  imanimously  refused  to  interfere,  and  WiUiams  received 
the  sentence  I  have  mentioned,  sajdng,  "  I  tnist  it  may  not  be  too* 
great  an  indulgence  that  I  may  have  a  bed;"  and  received  from 
Lord  Kenyon  the  answer,  "  I  cannot  order  that." 

The  last  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  a  prosecution  of  this  sort, 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1857,  when  a  labourer  was  coavicted 
before  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  at  Bodmin,  for  scrawling  profane 
remarks  with  chalk  on  gates  and  walls.  He  received  a  sentence  of 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
either  two   or  three   by  the   Home   Secretary.     The   vehement, 

♦  I  may  observo  that  aU  tho  principal  points  of  it  are  extracted  and  reprinted  in  the 
report  of  the  trial,  where  I  first  read  them  when  a  boy  many  years  ago,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  is  tho  case  with  many  other  persons. 
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and  iu  many  rtispects  unjust  and  scandaloiiB  ubarges  brought  in 
connection  with  this  case  by  Mr.  Buckle  agaiiiBt  botli  Sir  John 
Coleridge  and  thu  present  Lt>rd  Culeridgo,  who  was  counsel  for 
the  Crown,  are  wt^ll  known,  W'hatc^ver  luiglit  be  thought  of  Mr. 
Buckle's  articles,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  could  fail  to  regret  that 
"the  prosecution  ever  took  place  at  all.  Considering  the  state  of 
English  hterature,  both  in  1857  and  since,  there  never  was  such  an 
ixistanco  of  straiohig  at  gnats  and  BwaUowing  camels. 

If  successful  prosecutions  for  these  oflFeuces  are  wretched  sue- 
c^esees,  unsuccessful  ones  are  real  defeats.  Hone's  acquittal  upon 
^liree  successive  informations,  tried  before  Justice  Abbott  and 
X*ord  Elleriborough,  covered  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  pro- 
eecution  uith  disgrace,  and  exliibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  baffled,  humiliated,  and 
^:ranjpled  in  the  dust  in  his  own  Coiu-t  by  an  obscure  keeper  of 
WL  bookstall,  who  happened  also  to  be  a  man  of  singular  spirit, 
<*ourage,  and  reading.  The  truth  is,  that  iu  such  prosecutions  the 
judge  is,  and  always  must  be,  at  a  disadvantage.  If  he  allows  the 
<iefendant  to  say  what  he  hkes  (which  in  practice  .he  is  always 
forced  to  do,  under  an  awkward  affectation  of  treating  hira  with 
<jODtempt),  the  trial  produces  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  and  ends 
either  in  a  triumph  fi)r  the  defendant  or  iu  his  martjTdom.  If,  on 
^:lie  other  hand,  he  interferes,  he  plays  the  part  of  a  peraecutor  and 
^,Ti  oppressor.  The  defendant  tlu'eatens  (as  Hone  did)  to  sit  down 
■and  make  no  defence  at  all,  and  the  residt  always  is  that  the  judge 
Tlias  to  give  w^ay.  The  law,  in  short,  can  never  in  practice  produce 
-amy  desirable  result.  It  can  effect  nothing  but  scandal— the 
wcandal  of  i-uiuing  and  crushing  some  poor,  helplesej  defenceless 
<;reature  who  is  not  worth  notice,  or  the  scandal  of  producing  a 
<;onflict  between  the  law  and  a  man  of  spirit  and  courage,  in  which 
^he  law  must  of  necessity  get  the  woi^st  of  the  encounter. 

I  have  only  one  further  remark  to  make  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Let  anyone  read  the  autobiography  of  Mr.  John  Mill. 
<jompare  it  \\ii\\  liia  works,  and  ask  liimself  whether  every 
one  of  them  does  not  show  the  clearest  traces  of  a  deep-seated 
hostility  to  religion,  carefully  mstilled  into  the  son  by  the  father, 
And  of  a  settled  deterimnatioii  on  the  part  of  the  son  to  sap  the 
very  foundations  of  religion^  by  means  of  a  mode  of  attack  wkich 
no  law  shoii  of  the  Spanish  Liquisition  could  possibly  reach. 
Let  him  further  ask,  whether  this  state  of  mind  was  not  produced 
in  John  iliU — a  man  who  had  a  strong  natuml  leaning  to  some 
parts  of  the  Christian  system — by  the  lostmint  as  to  the  expres- 
flion  of  his  real  opinions,  which  lay  so  hea\T^ly  both  on  his  father 
and  on   himself.     Probably  hartUy   any  work   of  our  day  has 

■done  so  much   to  shake  the  foundations  of  theology   as   Mill's 
^aic^  and  if  read  in  the  light  of  ite  autjior  s  Aidi^fk>§rapliyy  it  is 
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impossible  not  to  believe  that  this  result  was  inieDcled,  I  well 
remember,  many  years  ago,  liearing  of  an  Oxford  student  who 
eaid  that  be  had  read  every  wovil  of  it  carefully,  and  that  it  con- 
tained not  one  word  which  was  inuoum«tent  with  atheism.  Tho 
remark  wtu?  perfectly  true.  Read,  again,  the  Essay  on  Liberty,  The 
prijiciples  of  the  book,  wliieh  has  had  astouit^liing  popularity, 
appear  to  me,  for  reasons  which  I  have  elsewhere  stated  at  large,* 
to  be  fatal  to  all  government  whatever.  Look  at  the  Auto- 
hioffvaphj,  aiid  I  think  it  is  c]»^ar  that  the  book  is  like  an 
invective  against  slioes  written  by  a  man  wliose  shoes  pinch.  _ 
If  the  author  had  felt  quite  safe,  legally  and  socially,  in  speaking  ■ 
his  mind  agaiiist  Cliristianity,  or  the  parts  of  it  which  he  tiid  not 
Hke,  he  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  write  what  is* 
in  terms,  an  attack  o!i  all  government  whatever.  If  anyone  had 
said  to  bim,  '*^  Why  don't  you  speak  out  like  a  man  ?  WTiy  don't 
you  expose  the  superetitions  and  falsehoods,  as  yon  consider 
them,  under  which  we  are  all  groaning,  Ixjldly  and  decisively, 
and  vni\i  all  the  powers  of  your  mind  ?  Why  will  you  write 
about  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  hberty,  when  you  really 
care  about  poUtics  and  rebgion t "  he  woidd  havo  replied,  **  I 
will  not  do  what  you  enggest  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  vnM  not 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  bigot,  who  thinks  he  would  do  God 
eervico  by  so  doing,  to  deprive  me  of  my  place  at  the  India 
Office  and  to  send  me  to  gaol;  and  in  the  next  place,  you 
-^tH  find  ill  the  long  run  that  the  zig-zag  mode  of  approach  is 
good  in  controversy  as  well  as  in  sieges.  The  sap  and  the  mine 
must  in  time  take  us  into  the  heart  c»f  the  place*  If  we  try  to  storm 
the  town  now,  we  shall  simply  be  knocked  on  the  head."  \& 
Christianity  a  gainer  by  tliis?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  reul 
alternative  is  between  complete  freedoui  and  tliat  thorough- 
going and  effective  persecution,  wliich  no  one  in  these  days 
woidd  think  of? 

For  these  reasons  it  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  uf  the  law 
which  can  possibly  be  applied  to  the  punishment  of  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  opinions  should  be  abolished.  It  might  be 
effected  l>y  the  following  short  Act,  which  I  respectfully  offer  to 
any  member  of  Parliament  whu  cares  to  take  the  matter  up : — - 

it  Wliereas  certain  laws  now  in  force  and  intended  for  the  promotion  of 
religiuii  are  nu  longer  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  expedient  to 
rei)eal  them, 

Be  it  enacted  as  follows : — 

"  1,  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  no  criminal  proceedings  shall  be 
instituted  io  any  Court  whatever,  agamst  any  pere*on  whatever,  for 
atheism,  hla^phemy  at  commoD  law,  hlaspheiuous  ULief,  heresy,  or  schism, 
except  only  criniinal  proceediags  instituted  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts  against 
dergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*  &«e  ft  book  c&Uad  Lihtrty^  Equality^  and  Fratemiiy 
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^  2.  An  Act  passed  in  the  1st  year  of  bis  late  Majesty  KiDg  Edward  VI., 
c.  1,  intituled  ^  An  Act  against  such  as  shall  unreverently  speak  against  the 
Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  commonly  called  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  and  for  the  receiving  thereof  in  both  kinds/  and  an  Act  passed 
in  the  9th  and  10th  year  of  his  late  Majesty  Kmg  William  III.,  c.  85, 
intituled  ^An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  blasphemy  and  pro- 
faneness/  are  hereby  repealed. 

"  3.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  19th  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  II.,  c.  21,  intituled  '  An  Act  more  effectually  to  prevent  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,'  or  any  other  provision  of  any  other  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment not  hereby  expressly  repealed." 

J.  FiTZjA^^iES  Stephen. 


a'!5!e^?:isi^ 
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An  Address  delh-eekd  at  Sion  Coiijige  on  Jan.  13th,  1878 


A^ 


'^  a  time  wlion  all  Clnircliee  are  or  ought  to  be  occupied  ^ 
so  many  important  questions,  when  so  many  interesting 
inquiries  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  when  the  adjustment  of  science  and  theology 
needs  more  than  ever  to  be  properly  balaneed,  when  the  frame- 
work of  the  Enghsh  Prayer  Book  requires  so  many  changes  and 
expaneions  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  time,  -when  measures 
fur  the  conciliation  of  our  Nonconformist  brethren  press  so  closely 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  care  for  peace  and 
tnith,  when  so  many  social  and  political  problems  arc  ery^ing  for 
solution,  I  feel  tliat  I  owe  some  apology  fur  addressing  a  meet-- 
ing  Uke  this  on  a  subject  so  apparently  trivial  as  the  Vestments 
of  the  Clergy.  ]5ut,  inasmuch  as  the  attention  of  Convocation, 
instead  of  being  thj'eeted  to  the  questions  which  I  have  named, 
has  been  for  the  last  six  mimths  entirely  concentrated  on 
this  ajul  one  other  point  no  less  muiute,  inasmuch  as  the  clergy 
and  lait^"  through<jut  the  coinitiy  have  been  consulted  on  theso 
two  topics,  and  these  alone,  with  a  view  to  possible  legislation, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  atmouneed  in  pubhc  jounials  that  the 
same  subject  is  to  occupy  the  consideration  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  its  discussion  cannot  be  altogether  out  of  place  before 
a  mixed  audience  hke  tlie  present, 

I  \vi\l  divide  what  I  have  to  say  into  tw^o  paiis  : — ^The  fii-st,  an 
antiquarian  investigation  into  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
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be  secood,  Bome  practical  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  the  controversy  in  England* 

I.  The  antiquarian  inveKrigation  of  this  matter  is  not  in  itseli' 
devoid  of  interest.  It  belongs  to  the  genera!  em-vey  of  the  origin 
of  neagea  and  cnstoms  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  Tlie 
conclnsion  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  is  that  the  dress 
of  the  clergj^  had  no  distinct  intention — symboHcaK  sacerdotal 
sacrificial,  or  mystical;  bnt  originated  simply  in  the  fasliions  com- 
mon to  the  whole  conirannit}"  of  the  Roman  Emph*e  duiing  the 
three  first  centuries. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  conclusion. 
I  have  more  than  once  urged  it  in  Convocation  and  elsewhere*  and 
tiia  nmterials  wliich  I  shall  nse  to  illnstmte  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
most  obvious  sources  both  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
writers.  But  it  haa  nevertheless  been,  and  is  still,  pei-sistently 
denied.  In  spite  of  the  assertion,  to  the  contrary,  of  Cardinal 
Bona,  Pere  Thomassin,  Dn  Rock,  and  our  ovni  lamented  Wharton 
Marriott^  it  haa  been  asserted,  both  by  the  admirers  and  depre- 
dators of  clerical  vestments,  that  they  were  borrowed  in  the  first 
instance  (to  xise  Milton's  phrase  in  Ms  splendid  invective  against 
the  English  clergjO  "from  Aaron's  wardrobe  or  the  FlamenV 
Testrj^ ; "  that  they  ai-e  intrinsically  marks  of  distinction  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  between  the  Eucharist  antl  every  otliei* 
religious  service,  between  a  sacerdotal  and  an  anti-sacerdotal 
view  of  the  Clmstian  ministry^ — that  if  they  are  abolished,  all  is 
lost  to  the  idea  of  a  Christian  priesthood:  that  if  they  are  retained, 
all  is  gained. 

In  face  then  of  these  reiterated  statements,  I  sliall  not  scruple 
to  occupy  a  short  space  by  proving  that  everj^  one  of  them  is 
not  only  not  tnie,  but  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth ;  that  if  they 
symbolize  anytliing,  they  symbolize  ideas  the  contrary  of  those 
now  ascribed  to  them* 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  in  our  mind's  eye,  dress  up  a  lay  figure 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  same  generfil  costmne 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  Palestine  to 
Spaiiiy  very  much  bb  the  costume  of  the  I9th  century  pervadeff 
at  least  all  the  upper  claasee  of  Europe  now. 

The  Roman^*  Greek,  or  Syrian,  whether  gentlfemn  or  peasant' 
unless  in  exceptional  cases,  had  no  hat,  no  coat,  no  waistcoat,  and 
no  trousers.  He  had  shoei*  or  sandals ;  he  wore  next  his  skin, 
first,  a  ahirt  or  jacket,  double  or  single;  then  a  long  shawl  or 


*  Ai  the  ▼ertmento  ia  qii«fti<m  >re  ebJefly  thone  of  tb«  Latfii  ChureL,  iLoid  r^mftrk» 
spiplT  more  to  the  drMi  of  12m  We«t«ni  th^ii  of  th«  luuEtem  pQpal&li«s  of  ibo  Empi^v 
Btol  'in  gwiefal  {mm  weppemn  «7es  froia  the  New  T<^«tameiit  »!<«>«,  wf tiioul  r«fern&g  to 
•pralBr  aiitlioTitiw}  Uie  droM  eren  of  the  ^jn^xi  peAiutti  waj  lobittiaUIl  jr  the  Muie  ma 
Ihlll  of  the  Greek  or  the  Bomu. 
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plaid;  and  again,  especially  iii  the  later  Roman  period,  a  cloak  or 
overcoat.* 

(1.)  The  first,  or  inner  garb,  as  I  liave  said,  if  we  st-rip  the  ancient 
Roman  to  his  sliirt,  was  what  is  called  in  classical  Greeks  chiton ; 
in  classical  Latin  tunica ;  a  woollen  vest,  which  eometimes  had 
beneath  it  another  fitting  close  to  the  sldn,  called  imbticula^  or 
inleruhu  o\\  in  t!ie  case  of  soldiers,  camma,^  It  is  this  name  of 
camisia,  which,  under  tlie  name  of  chemhe,  hiis  gradually  superseded 
the  others,  and  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  ecclesiastical 
phraseology  under  anotlier  pynonyin  derived  from  ita  white  colour 
(for  shirts,  "w^th  the  ancients  as  wath  the  modems,  were  lusually 
white)  and  hence  it  came  to  be  called  analA 

This  is  the  dress  which  became  appropi-iated  specially  to  the 
Deacon.  He,  as  the  w^orking-man  of  the  clergy,  olHciated,,as  it 
were,  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

But  an  the  homeliest  gannents  are  snbject  to  the  varieties  of 
fashion,  the  shirt,  the  chemise,  the  camimt^  whether  of  Tagan  or 
Christiarj,  had  two  forms.t  The  simpler  or  more  ancient  was  an 
under-sliirt  with  short  sjleeves,  or  rather  with  no  sleeves  at  all. 
called  in  Greek  §  e;wmis^  in  Latin  cohMmiu  The  more  costly 
form  may  be  compared  to  the  shirt  of  Cliarlea  IL,  with  fine  ruffles. 
It  was  called  the  Dabimlica^  from  ita  birthplace  Dalmatia — in 
the  eame  way  as  the  cravats  of  the  French  in  tlie  17th  century 
were  called  Steinkerls  from  the  l)att!e  of  that  name  ;  or  the  Ulsters 
of  the  present  day  from  the  Northern  provinot!  of  Ireland.  The  firstU 
persons  recorded  to  have  woni  it  are  the  infamous  Emperoi-s 
Commodus  and  Hehogabalus.  It  was  thought  an  outrage  on  all 
propriety  when  Heliogtibahis  appe^ired  publicly  in  tins  dress  in 
the  streets  after  dinner,  calling  himself  a  second  Fabius  or  Scipio, 
because  it  was  the  sort  of  frock  which  the  Cornehi  or  Fabii  were 
wont  to  wear  in  their  childliood  when  they  were  naughty  boys. 
It  was  as  if  some  Knglish  magnate  were  to  wallv  up  St.  James's 
Street  in  his  dressing-go wn.  But  the  faslilun  spread  rapidly,  and 
thirty  years  afterwards  appears  as  the  dress  of  Cyprian,  Bisliop  of 
Carthage,  when  led  out  to  death — not,  however,  in  that  instance 
as  his  outer  garment.  It  became  fixed  as  the  name  of  the  dress 
of  the  deacon  after  the  time  of  Constantme,  when  it  superseded 
the  original  cohbimn ;  and  although  it  quickly  spread  to  the 
other  orders,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  for  the  reasons   abovo 

•  For  tho  general  dross,  we,  for  t5ie  Greok,  Bokkor's  CkaricUs,  pp.  402 — 420 ;  for  tli» 
Roman,  Bekkor'a  Ca//iw,  pp.  401-^30  i  for  tho  Synao,  Smith's  bictUmtay  ^f  tht  Bihin^ 
under  Drtsx, 

t  S.  Jerome,  Epitt  64,  ad  Fabiotom.  Uq  apologizes  for  using  so  riUgftr  a  ^ord  as 
camisia, 

X  Bona,  1 ,  14,  ThomnoiiD,  Vttu&  €t  Nova  Disciplimi^  IL  2^  49,  That  in  Gxv«oo  thera 
WM  generally  an  under  shirt  and  an  outer  shirt  ia  provad  in  CAar/c/w,  p.  406, 
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^ven,  particularly  suitable  to  the  inferior  clergy,  who,  as  liaviug 
-nothing  over  it,  would  seem  to  require  a  more  elaborate  sldrt, 
This  was  the  first  element  of  eeclesiastical  vestments,  as  deacons 
'were  the  first  elements  of  a  Chiistiaii  niiuistry. 

In  later  times,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  barbarians,  this 
«hirt  which  must,  perhaps,  always  have  been  worn  over  some  thicker 
garment  next  the  skin,  was  dmwn  over  the  fur  coat,  sheepskin,  or 
otter  skin,  the  pelUsse  of  the  Northern  nations ;  and  lience  in  the 
12th  century  arose  the  barbarous  name  of  supei'-peUkium^  or  mr-- 
^lice — the  ovei^ptr.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  is  the  latest  of 
ecclesiastical  vestments,  and  though,  like  all  the  others,  generally 
worn*  both  by  clergy  and  laity,  in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  is  the 
most  remote  in  descent  from  primitive  times.  Another  fonn  of 
this  dress — alt^o  as  its  German  name  ioiplies,  dating  from  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians — was  tlie  rochH  or  rocket,  *'the  Httle 
roc/r"  or  **  coat  *'  worn  by  the  mediaeval  bishops  out  of  doora  on 
all  occasions,  except  when  they  went  out  hunting ;  aud  which 
now  is  to  them  what  the  surpHce  is  to  presbyters.  The  lawn 
fileevest  are  merely  an  adchtion  to  make  up  for  the  long  flo%ving 
sleeves  of  the  surplice. 

But  in  both  cases  the  fur  coat  witliin  was  thu  usual  dress,  of 
which  the  oveifur  was,  as  it  were,  merely  the  mask.  Charlemagne 
in  winter  wore  an  otter-skin  breastplate,!  and  himted  in  sheep- 
akin*  The  butcher  of  Rouen,  who  was  saved  alono  out  of  the 
crew  of  the  Blanche-A'e/,  wore  a  sheepskin.  St.  Martin,  Apostle 
of  the  Gauls,  aud  tho  first  Bishop  of  Tours,  when  he  officiated 
wore  also  a  sheepskin— a  fur  coat  (as  it  would  seem  with  no 
eiirplice  over  it,  and  witli  no  sleeves),  and  consecmted  the 
Eucharistic  elements  with  his  bare  arms,  which  came  tlirongh 
the  sheepskin,  like  those  of  the  sturdy  deacons  wlio  had  bran- 
disfaed  their  sinewy  anus  out  of  the  holes  of  their  eololnum^ 

(2.)  The  second  part  of  the  dress  was  a  shawl  or  blanket,  wrapt 
roimd  the  shoulders  over  the  shiit,  in  Greek  hlmatloH^iii  Latin,  to^Uf 
or  pallium.  This  also  was  usually  white  as  the  common  colour  of 
the  ancient  dress,  which  is  still  perpetuated  iu  the  wliito  flannel 
robe  of  the  Pope,  tut  marked  with  a  broad  puqilo  stripe.  This  is 
what  appears,  in  the  early  portion  of  the  4th  century,  as  the  dress 
equally  of  ecclesiastics  and  laity.  After  the  4th  century  the 
Christians  aO'ccted  the  use  of  black  shawls  (like  the  Geneva 
di\4ne8  of  the  IGth  century),  in  order  to  imitate  the  philosophers 
and  ascetice.  Of  the  general  adoption  of  the  black  dress,  an 
interesting  illujstration  is  given  in  tlio  case  of  the  Bishop  Sisinnius, 
who  chose  to  wear  wliite,  and  when  he  was  asked  what  coDmiand 
in  Scripture  he  found  for  his  white  surplice,   replied,    **  Wliat 

•  ThoflDftttiii,  IL  2,  IS,  t  Hodf,  On  Convocation, 
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commnTul  is  tliere  for  wearing  black  ?*  For  reaRone  wliich  will 
appear  iiiiniodiately,  there  are  fewer  traces  of  tliis  part  of  the 
ancient  dress  than  of  any  other  in  the  vestments  of  the  clergy. 
The  only  relic  of  the  Roman  torja  or  pallium  remains  in  the  pall 
of  an  Archbishop,  which  is  only  the  string  which  held  it 
together,  or  the  broad  stripe  which  marked  its  surface, 

(8,)  The  third  part  of  the  anciout  dress,  and  that  from  wliieh  the 
larger  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  are  derived*  was  the 
overcoat,  in  Latin  lacema  or  pwmda^  in  Greek  phcelonS*  It  ought 
perhaps  to  have  been  worn  over  the  toga,  but  was  sometimes  for 
conveuience  worn  instead  of  it,  and  at  last,  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  toga^ — which  for  practical  purposes  came  to  be  much  like 
our  evening  dress  coat,  and  was  thus,  after  the  Empire,  only  worn 
on  official  occasions — the  overcoat  came  to  be  the  usual  dress,  as 
frock  coats,  shooting  coati^,  and  the  like  are  worn  in  general 
morning  society  in  England.  "Wliat  had  once  been  regarded  only 
as  a  rough  soldier^s  garb,  unsuitable  wnthin  the  city,  came  to  be 
worn  everyw^here.  It  was  for  the  most  part  like  a  poncho,  or 
cape,  or  burnous,*  but  it  consisted  of  several  varieties. 

There  was  the  birrhm,  or  scarlet  cloak,  worn  by  Athanasius,  as  a     ■ 
wealthy  person^  when  he  visited  the  mysterious  lady§  in  Alexandria^  ■ 
but  not  thought  by  Augustine  suitable  to  his  poverty.    There  was 
the  caracaila,  a  long  overall,  lirought  by  Antoninus  Bassianiis  from 
France,  whence  he  derived  his  name^ — and  it  was  this  wliich  was 
corrupted  into  cammlla,  eagtua,  and  finally  cassocL     It  had  a  hood, 
and  was  called  in  Greek  a^^^t^SoXo?,  and  as  such  appears  in  the 
account  of  the  persecution  of  St,  Alban,|]  where,  by  a  strange  con- 
fusion,   the  name    of  Amphibalus   has  been  supposed  to    repre- 
sent the  name  of  a  saint.       The  word  msmck,  although  highl 
esteemed  has  never  reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  reverence. 

The  same  form  of  dress  was  also  called  t'aj??J«,  a  slang  name  usi 
by  the  Itahau  labourers!  for  the  capote,  wliich  they  called  *' their 
little  house,'*  as  "tile"  is — or  was  a  short  time  ago— used  for  a 
'*hat,"  and  as  **  coat'*  is  the  same  word  as  "  cote,*'  or  "  cottage,"  It 
is  this  which  took  the  name  of  chasnble^  and  was  aftein^^ards  espe- 
cially known  as  the  outdoor  garment  of  the  clergy,  as  the  m^m 
was  of  the  laity,  and  wa«  not  adopted  as  a  vestment  for  sacred  ser- 
vices before  the  9th  century.  Another  name  by  wdiich  it  was 
called  was  platteta^  "the  wanderer"  because  it  wandered  loosely  ■ 
over  the  body,  as  one  of  these  overcoats  in  our  day  has  been  called 
**  zephyr,*'  This  was  the  common  overcoat  of  the  wealtliier,  as  the 
c<i9ula  of  the  humbler  classes. 
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*  Btngham^  tI  4^  19;  Socrvitos,  H  20;   TbontftBain  L  2— 24. 

f  Marriott,  VejiHarinniy  p.  itiL  J  So  it  ia  traiialAtol  in  tho  Coptic  Lilurgj. 

§  Miimott^  p.  h'u  p.  la  (]  Bod««,  H.  E„  I  6. 

^  Columellfij  iBidore,  AnffQatine;  8e«  Marriott,  pp.  228,  202. 
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Another  foraa  of  overcoat  wan  the  capaj  or  copa^  "'  the  hood  "- 
also  called  the /)/« mi /a*  or  **  waterprootV'  to  be  woro  in  rainy  weather 
out  of  doors.  It  was  tliis  cape,  or  cope,  that  St,  Mailin  divided 
with  the  beggar  at  the  gates  of  Amiens,  and  hence  (aecordmg  to 
one  derivation  of  the  word)  the  cnpella^  or  chapel,  where  the  frag- 
ment of  his  cape  was  preserved.  It  is  the  vestment  of  wliich  the 
secular  use  has  longest  retained  its  hold,  ]ia\iii|2^  been  worn  by 
Bishops  in  Parliament,  by  Canons  at  coronations,  and  by  lay  vicai-s 
on  other  Hke  occasions,  till  quite  recently. 

Another  form  of  the  same  g-arb,  thongh  of  a  lighter  texture,  and 
chiefly  used  by  ladies  in  riding,  was  the  c}/maf\  or  chimere,^  of 
"which  the  trace  still  lingers  in  the  bishops  satin  robe,  which 
BO  vexed  the  soul  of  Bishop  Hooper,  and  wliich  had  to  lie  forced 
on  him  almost  at  the  point  of  the  sword — but  which  now  appa- 
ir^ntly  is  castj  aside  by  advocates  of  the  modern  use  of  clerical 
"vestments. 

The  mitre,  as  worn  in  the  Eastern  Church,  may  still  be  seen  in 
^he  museums  of  Russia,  as  the  cajis  or  turbans,  worn  on  festive 
CDoctifiions  in  ancient  days  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  even  to  this. 
<l&y  by  the  peasant  women.  Tlie  division  into  two  points,  which 
Cippears  in  Western  mitres,  is  only  the  mark  of  the  crease  which 
is  the  conserpience  nf  its  having  l^^en,  hke  an  opera  hat,  folded 
^ind  carried  under  the  arm. 

The  Btole^  (whicli,  m  Greek,  i«  simply  another  word  for  the 
overcoat,  or  pfrmtda)  in  Latin,  is  the  **  orarium,''  or  a  simple  hand- 
kerchief for  blowing  the  nose,  or  wiping  oflF  the  sweat  from  the  , 
^doe.  These  handkerchiefs,  on  State  occasions^  were  used  as 
:»ibbons,  streamers,  or  scarfs;  and  hence  their  adoption  by  the 
beacons,  who  hatl  little  else  to  distinguish  thein.  When  Sir  Jamea 
IBrooke  first  returned  from  Borneo,  where  the  only  sign  of  royalty 
^was  to  hold  a  kerchief  in  the  liand,  he  retained  the  practice  in 
ISngland. 

Before  we  pass  to  any  practical  application,  it  may  be  remarked 
'that  this  hiatorieal  inquiiy  has  a  two-fold  interest.  Fii-Ht,  the  con- 
ation of  the  early  Chiircli^  wliieh  ih  indicated  in  tliis  matter  of 
<Ire68, 18  but  one  of  a  himdred  similar  examples  of  the  secular  and 
eocial  origin  of  many  usages  which  are  now  regarded  as  purely 
ecclesiastical,  and  yet  more,  of  the  close  connection,  or  rather 
identity,  of  common  and  rehgious,  of  lay  and  clerical  life,  which  it 
liafi  been  the  efibrt  of  fifteen  centuries  to  rend  asunder.     One  of 


♦  Marriott,  p.  229. 

t  Archaxflogia^  xxx.  17. 

X  J>«5  the  recent  act^ouiit  of  tho  ini>tiillation  of  tho  Bishop  of  Capetown. 

§  TbomassiUf  L  245.  Ha  is  perplexed,  nnd  juHtly,  by  tho  difflcnltj  of  UQilontAnding 
Ikw  the  "  stota^'*  which  was  tht>  word  for  tho  whole  dress,  sboiild  hav©  Ikh*ii  appropriated 
to  fQch  a  BtnAlI  matter  as  the  hnudkorchlcf.  An  explanation  is  attetoptod  in  Mmrriotti 
75,84, 1M>,  112,  115,  UiiL 
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tlie  treasures*  wliicli  Kiiig  Edward  III.  presented  to  Weetmmster 
Abbey,  were  '*the  veBtmente  iii  wliicb  St.  Peter  was  wont  to 
celebmte  mass."  What  those  mediaeval  relics  were  we  know 
not*  but  what  the  actual  vestment  of  St*  Peter  was  Ave  know 
poiiectly  well — it  was  a  *'  fislier  b  coat  cast  about  his  naked  bod3^r 
In  Uke  inanner,  the  Churcli  of  Rome  itself  m  not  so  far  wrong 
when  it  exliibits  in  St.  John  Laterau,  the  altar  at  which  St.  Peter 
fulfilled — if  he  ever  did  fulfil — the  Bame  functions.  It  is  not  a  stone 
or  marble  nionunient,  Init  a  rough  wooden  table,  such  as  would  Lave 
been  used  at  any  common  meaL  And  the  churches  in  wliich,  I  do 
not  saj^  St.  Peter,  for  there  were  no  chnrches  in  his  time,  but 
in  which  the  Bishops  of  the  3rd  and  4th  ccnturiea  officiated, 
are  not  copies  of  Jewish  or  Pagan  temples,  but  of  town-halls  and 
coui-ts  of  justice.  And  the  posture  in  which  thoy  officiated,  was 
iiui  that  of  the  modern  Roman  priest,  with  liis  back  to  t!ie  people, 
but  that  of  the  ancient  RomaM  pnetor.t  facing  the  people— for  whose 
sake  ho  was  there.  iVnd  the  Latin  language,  now  regarded  as  con- 
secrated to  religious  purposes,  was  but  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the 
Italian  peasants.  And  the  Eucharist  itself  was  the  dailv  social 
meal,  in  which  the  only  sacrifice  offered  was  the  natural  thanks- 
gi\^g,  offered  not  by  the  presiding  miuistLi%  but  by  all  those  who 
brought  their  contributions  from  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  eai-th, 

Wc  do  not  deny  that  in  those  early  ages  there  were  many 
magical  and  mystical  notions  afloat.  In  a  society  where  the  whole 
atmosphere  was  still  redolent  of  strange  rites,  of  Pagan  witchcmft 
and  demonology,  there  is  quite  enough  to  make  us  rejoice  that 
even  the  mediaeval  Chnrch  had,  in  some  respects,  made  a  great 
advance  on  the  Church  of  the  first  ages.  What  we  maint-ain  is, 
that  in  the  matter  of  vestments,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the 
primitive  Church  Wiis  n<it  infected  by  these  superstitions,  and  is  a 
witness  against  them.  They  are  inc  on  trover  til  )le  proofs  that  there 
was  a  large  mass  of  sentiment  and  of  usage,  which  was  not  only 
not  mediaeval,  not  luerarclncaL,  but  the  very  re%^erse  ;  a  mine  of 
Protestantism— of  Quakerism  if  you  will^ — which  remained  thero 
to  explode,  when  the  time  came,  into  the  European  Reformation. 
They  coincide  with  the  fact  which  Professor  Lightfoot  has  proved 
in  his  unanswerable,  or  at  least  unanswered.  Essay  (appended  to 
his  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians),  that  the  idea  of  a 
separate  clerical  priesthood  was  unkuoAvn  to  the  early  Church. 
They  remain  in  the  ancient  Roman  ritual,  vdili  other  well-known 
discordant  elements,  a  living  protest  against  the  modern  theories 
which  have  been  engrafted  upon  it. 

•  Adam  do  MurimuOi,  HarL  Ma  565,  rol  206. 

t  It  IB  enoagh  to  noontion  two  proofs : — 1.  The  attitudo  of  tlie  Pope  in  PoatiBeal 
maaaea  in  tUe  iktsilicAa.  2.  Tho  ftmiug«meDt  of  tbo  curly  Catiicombii  aad  tbo  oftrlidll 
churcboa,  whore  not  tho  altar^  but  tho  Bishop's  seat,  ia  At  th«  extreme  cMist  end. 
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Secondly,  there  is  the  interest  of  followiug  out  the  trausfonna- 
DH  of  these  names*  and   garments.     How  early  the  severance 
rom  secular  to  eacred  use  took  place,  it  is  difEcuIt  to  detenDiiie ; 
fhnt  it  was  gradually,  and  by  nneqiial  steps.    It  is  said"^  that  even 
to  tlie  0th  centiiiy  there  were  Eastern  clergy,  who  celebrated 
the   Eucharist  in  their  common  custimie.     In  the  original  Bene- 
dictine rule  the  conventual  dress  was  so  well  understood  to  be 
merely  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  neighbouruig  peasants,  that  in 
-the  sketches  of  early  monaHtic  life  at  Monte  Casino  the  monks  are 
epresented  in  blue^  green,  or  black,  with  absolute  indifference. 
Jut  now  the  distinction  between  the  lay  and  clerical  dress,  which 
ice  existed  nowhere,  has  become  lunversaL     It  is  not  confined 
'  ancient  or  to  Episcopal  Clmrches,     It  is  found  in  the  Churches 
Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists,     The  extreme  eunphcity  of 
ie  utmost  *' dissideiice  of  Dissent,"  has,  in  this  respect,  departed 
ther  from  primitive  practice  than  it  has  from  any  rontifical 
or  ritual  splendour.     A  distinguished  Baptist  minister,  one  of  the 
Lmoet  popular  preachers,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  ecclesiastics 
rin  this  metropolis,  was  slioeked  to  find  that  he  could  not  preach 
in  Calvin's  church  at  Geneva  without  adopting  the  black  gown, 
and  naturally  refused  to  wear  it  except  under  protest.     But  even 
lie,  in  his  London  Tabeiiiack-,  liad  already  fallen  away  from  the 
primitive  simplicity  which  acknowledged  no  difference  of  thress 
between  the  clergy  and  tlie  laity, — for  he  as  well  as  all  other 
immsters  (it  is  believed)  has  adopted  the  black  dress,  wliieh  no 
layman   would  tliink  of  using  except  as  an  evening  costume. 
The  clergy  of  the  Clmrch  of  England  have  either  adopted  the 
white  surplice,  once  the  common  frock,  drawn,  as  it  has  been  seen, 
cz^ver  the  fur  of  our  skin-clad  ancestors,  or  else  have,  in  a  few  in- 
f  Mtances,  retmned  or  restored  the  shreds  and  patches  of  the  elothes 
"^rom  by  Roman  nobles  and  labourei^.     The  Roman  clergj^  have 
c3one  the  same,  but  in  a  more  elaborate  form. 

In  alb  the  process  has  been  alike*  First,  the  early  Christians, 
^:iot  the  clergy  only  but  the  laity  as  welb  when  they  camo 
^%io  theii'  pubUc  assembUes,  wore  indeed  their  ordinary  clothes, 
^ut  took  care  tliat  they  should  be  clean.  The  Pe!agians,t  and 
*he  more  ascetic  clergy,  insisted  on  coming  hi  rags,  but  this  was 
^Dontraiy  to  the  more  moderate  and  more  general  sentiment. 

Next;  it  was  natural  that  the  colom-s  and  forms  chosen  for  their 
Sunday  clothes  should  be  of  a  more  grave  and  sober  tint,  as  that 
^:>f  the  Quakers  in  Clmrles  the  Secoud*s  time,  **  As  there  is  a  garb 
j)roper  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  magistrates,!  so'*  says  Qement  of 
-Alexandria,  **  there  is  a  garb  befitting  the  sobriety  of  Christians/' 

Then  came  the  process  wliicli  belongs  to  all  society  in  every 
^ge  and  which  we   see   actually   going   on   before   our  eyes^ 

♦  Marriott,  p.  Idi.  f  ThomMBin,  I.  2,  43.  J  Mwriott,  p.  xxr. 
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namely,  that  what  in  ordinary  life  is  liable  to  the  rapid  in 
tions  of  fashion,  in  certain  clashes  becomes  fixed  at  a  particular 
moment;  and  then — tlir»ug-h  again  in  its  turn  imdergoing  new 
tihanges  of  fatjliion — yet  retains  something  of  its  old  form  or 
name  ;  and  finally  engenders  in  fanciful  minds  fanciful  reflectioDJi 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  original  meaning  of  theae 
garments.  h 

Take  for  example  the  wigs  of  Bishops.  Fii-st,  there  was  tlief 
long  flo%\ang  hair  of  the  Cavaliers;  then  when  this  was  cut  short 
came  the  long  flowing  wigs  in  their  places.  Then  the^e  w^ere  ■ 
dropped  except  by  the  learned  professions ;  then  they  were  dropped  f 
by  the  laA\'yer6  except  in  court;  then  the  clergy  laid  them  aside,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bishops  ;  then  the  bishups  laid  them  aside  with 
the  exception  of  the  archbishops;  then  the  last  archbishop  laid  liiswig 
aside  except  on  oftiuial  occasions.  And  now  even  the  archbishop  Ims 
dropped  it.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  had  it  been  retained,  it  might 
have  passed  like  the  pall  into  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  archiepisco- 
pate,  patriarchate,  or  I  kiiow^  not  what.  Bands  again  sprang  from 
the  broad*  wliite  collamj  which  fell  over  the  shoulders  of  the  higher 
and  midtUe  classes — whether  CavaUer  or  Pnritan— Cromwell  and 
Bunyan,  no  less  tlian  Clarendon  or  Hammoiul,  Then  these  were 
confined  to  the  clergy  ;  then  reduced  to  a  single  white  plait ; 
then  di\'ided  into  two  part«;  then  symbolized  to  mean  the  two 
tables  of  the  law,  the  two  sacraments,  or  the  cloven  tongues ;  then 
from  a  supposed  coiniection  with  Puritanism,  or  from  a  sense  of 
inconvenience,  ceased  to  be  worn,  or  worn  only  by  the  more  old- 
fashioned  of  the  clergy ;  so  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  younger 
generation  as  a  symbol  of  Puritan  custom  or  doctrine.  Just  so, 
and  with  as  much  reason,  did  the  sniphce  in  the  middle  ages,  from 
its  position  as  a  fi'ock  or  pinafore  over  the  fur  coat,  corner  to  be 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  imputed  righteousness  over  the 
skins  in  which  were  clothed  our  first  parents ;  just  so  did  the 
crease  in  the  turban  or  mitra  come  to  be  regarcled  as  the  cloven 
tongue;  just  so  did  the  handlcereliief  ^\^th  wliich  the  Roman  gentiy 
wiped  their  faces  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  5th  century  as  \%Tng8 
of  angels,  and  in  the  7th  as  the  yoke  of  Christian  life.  Just  eo 
have  the  ponchos  and  wateiproofs  of  the  Roman  peasants  and 
labourem  come  in  the  19th  century  to  be  regarded  as  emblemB 
of  sacrifice,  priesthood,  Real  Presence,  communion  with  the  oni- 
versal  churuh,  Christiau  or  ecck-siastical  virtnes,  &c. 

It  18  hardly  necessaiy  to  answer  detailed  objections  to  a  state- 
ment of  which  the  general  tnith,  as  I  have  said^  is  ackuowdedged 
by  all  the  cliief  authorities  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  confirmed  by 
the  general  analogy  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  usages.  In  &ct, 
the  Roman  Church  has  at  times  even  gloried  in  the  secular  origin 
*  In  tho  LutUenin  Church  tho  iinme  fate  huB  bofalleti  tho  rw^ 
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of  its  sacred  veetinentB,  and  bafied  their  ndoption  on  the  gi-ant  by 
Canetiintme  (in  his  forged  donation)  of  bis  ovm  Imperial  gamienta 
to  the  Pope,  and  has  then  added  that  they  were  occajsionaUy 
transferred  back  to  the  secular  princes, — as  when  Alexander  IL 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  the  use  of  the  mitre,  and 
Alexander  IIL  to  tfie  Doge  of  Venice  the  use  of  an  umbrella  like 
his  own,^ — and  that  the  Emperor  wore  the  same  pall  or  mantle 
that  was  UHed  by  Popes  in  the  most  sacred  offices.* 
The  only  indications  adduced  to  the  contrary  are  :-^ 

1.  The  gtilden  plate  said  to  have  been  w^orn  by  St.  John  and 
St,  James.  But  even  if  Professor  Lightfoot  had  not  amply  proved 
that  this  is  a  mere  metaphor,  it  would  not  avail,  for  a  golden 
plate  has  never  been  adopted  as  paii  of  the  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments 

2.  The  mention  in  the  Clementine  Liturg}"  that  the  bishop  at  a 
certain  moment  of  the  sen'ice  puts  on  a  whitei"  gannent.  But 
t\ns  is  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule*  Of  all  the  htiirgies, 
this  is  the  only  one  which  has  any  indication  of  dress — and  the 
Clementine  Liturgy  is  so  saturated  with  intei-polations  of  all  kinds, 
eome  even  heretical,  that  its  text  cannot  be  seriously  used  as  an 
«ntlientie  witness. 

3.  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel  (e.  44)^  says  that 
**  Divine  religion  has  one  habit  in  service,  another  in  use  in 
common  life/*  But  he  is  speaking  here  of  the  trousers,  etc,  of 
the  Jewish  priests ;  and  in  all  the  allegorical  hiteiprctations  he 
gives  here,  ur  in  his  letter  to  Fabiola,  of  the  garments  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  there  is  not  one  which  points  to  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  in  this  very  passage, 
shortly  befure,  he  says,  *•  Thus  we  learn  that  we  ought  not  to 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  any  sort  of  every-day  clothing 
soiled  from  the  use  of  life,  but  handle  the  Lord*s  sacraments  w4ih 
a  clean  comrknce  and  clean  clothes T  It  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  this 
is  not  metaphorical,  it  means  only  tliat  (according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Jirst  stage  of  the  process  of  adaptation  given  above) 
the  chithcH  of  Oiristians  in  public  woi-slup  should  not  be  dirty,  but 
clean. 

There  may  possibly  be  other  apparent  exceptions,  as,  no  doubt, 
in  later  Eoman  writei-s  there  are  contradictory  statements,  Brt 
the  general  current  of  practice  and  opinion  during  the  early  ages 
IS  that  wliieh  is  well  summed  up  by  the  Jesuit,  Sinnotidus^f  as  by 
our  own  Bingham — *'  The  colour  and  fnmi  of  dress  was  in  the 
beginning  the  same  for  ecclesiastics  ajul  lajTnen/* 

ShouUl   there    be    any    counter   statements    or   counter    facts 

•  Thoomism,  L  2,  c,  45  iio»  ^1, 

t  hofM^y  iffSTira,  aA  in  tko  next  quotAtion  from  Joromo,  probubl j  moAtit  '*  oIcoa, 
mUU  gowo."  I  iho  ilArriott,  p.  43;  ThomMwn,  L.  2,  43. 
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scattered  here  and  there  through  the  ancient  customs  or  literature 
of  the  Latin  Church,  it  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
heterogeneous  fonns  which  any  large  historical  system  embraces 
within  itself.  If  even  at  this  day,  when  the  Roman  Church  had 
shrunk  into  its  present  narrow  channel,  dominated  by  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  spirit,  there  exist,  and  even  transpire,  from  time  to 
time  irreconcilable  differences  on  the  subject  even  of  its  most 
fundamental  and  characteristic  dogma,  much  more  is  a  diversity 
to  be  expected  in  earlier  times,  when  its  stream  earned  with  it  all 
the  various  and  conflicting  elements  which  since  the  Reformation 
have  been  divided  amongst  the  different  European  Churches. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  the  practical  remarks  which  this  discussion 
suggests. 

(1.)  First,  it  is  not  useless  to  show  that  the  significance  of  these 
dresses  as  alleged,  both  in  attack  and  defence,  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  fact  of  the  secular 
origin  of  these  garments  does  not  exclude  their  importance 
when,  in  after  times,  symbohcal  significations  were  attached  to 
them ;  and  possibly  it  may  be  urged  that  the  most  unquestionably 
sacerdotal  symbols  were,  in  the  first  instance,  drawn  from  home- 
lier objects.  But  there  is  this  wide  distinction  between  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  of  those  of  other  reli- 
gions. The  Christian  dress,  as  we  have  indicated,  was  intended  in 
its  origin,  not  to  separate  the  minister  from  the  people,  but  to  make 
him,  in  outward  show  and  appearance,  exactly  the  same.  The 
Jewish  higli  priest,  and  the  priestly  tribe  were,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  other  matters,  so  in  their  dress,  from  the  veiy  first 
intended  to  be  thereby  separated,  at  least  in  their  pubhc  ministni- 
tions,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  would 
have  been  perfectly  easy,  had  the  Christian  Clmrch  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries  been  possessed  with  the  idea  of  carrying  on  the 
Jewisli  priesthood,  to  have  adopted  either  the  very  dress  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests,  or  some  other  dress  equally  distinctive.  The 
Jewish  priest  was  distinguished  from  his  countrymen  by  Ins  bare 
feet,  by  his  trousers,  by  his  white  linen  robe,  by  his  sash  thirty-two 
yards  long,*  by  his  fillet,  by  his  tippet  or  ephod ;  the  high  priest 
by  his  breastplate,  by  liis  bells,  and  by  liis  pomegranates;  and 
these  vestments  were  regarded  as  so  indispensable  to  his  office 
that  the  high  priesthood  was  at  last  actually  conveyed  from 
predecessor  to  successor  by  the  act  of  handing  them  on  to 
each  high  priest;  the  possession  of  the  vestments,  in  fact,  c6n- 
feiTed  the  office  itself.  Nothing  whatever  of  the  kind  was  done^ 
or,  we  may  add,  even  in  the  wildest  flights  of  modem  super- 
stition has  been  done,  with  the  vestments  of  the  Christian  clergy. 

♦  Bahr's  Symbolik,  p.  68. 
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Neither  trotiBcrSt*  nor  breastplate,  iior  bells,  nor  pomegranates,  nor 
long  winding  sasK  nor  naked  feet*  have  ever  been  regarded,  and 
certainly  ^vcre  not  in  tlie  early  ages  regarded,  as  part  of  tlie  dresK 
or  undress  of  the  Christian  minister;  nor  was  t!ie  aet  of  oniina- 
tioa  ever  performed  by  the  transfer  of  chasuble,  or  lawn  sleeves,  or 
eaasock.     The  whole  stress  of  the  theological  argiuaent  in  favour 
of  the  importance  of  these  dresses  depends  on  provhig  that  such 
as  they  may  by  anyone  now  be  supposed  to  be  in  intention  and 
in  Bignificauce  such  they  were  in  the  early  ages.     It  is  alleged 
that,  by  parting  vnih.  them,  we  part  with  a  primitive  doctrine 
of  the  Church.     But,  if  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  are  coiTect, 
the  connection  between  thcRe  dresses  and  the  sacerdotal  theories 
with  Avhich  they  have  been  entangled  is  cut  off  at  the  very  root, 
_  Unleee  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  sacerdotal  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
centuries  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  aHege  that  thf*y  became  sacer- 
dotal  in  the  13th  or  the  19th  centuries.     Whatever  sacerdotal,   or 
eymbohcal^  or  sacramental    associations  have  been  attached  to 
them  may  be  mecha-val,  but   certainly  are  not  primiti\'e ;  and  if 
"we  Avished  to  preserve  the  substance  of  the  primitive  usage,   we 
ehould   unquestionably  officiate,  not  in  the  dresses  which  we  at 
present  wear  in  Roman,  AngUean,  and  NonconformjBt  Churches, 
l>at    in    the    every-day   dress   of  common   life—in  overcoats,   or 
eraock-frocks.    or    Bhirt-sleevee,   according   as   we  belonged    to 
the  higher   or  inferior  gi-ade  of  the  Christian   ministry.      I   am 
mot  arguing  in  favour  of  such  a  return  to  primitive  usage.     In 
this,  as  in  a  tht>usand  other  cases^  it  is  the  depth  of  retrogmde 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  throw  off  the  garb,  or  the 
institutions,  or  the  lauguage  of  ci%ihzarion,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  literal  platform  of  the  early  ages.    Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  well  observes  that  to  declaim  against  Bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  against  the  Privy  Council,  because  8t* 
Paul  knew  nothing  of  them,  is  just  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be 
to  declaim  against  the  wearuig  of  braces,  because  St,  Panl  wf)re  no 
braces.     And  so»  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  on  extinguiHliing  the 
black  coat  or  the  black  gown  of  the  Nonconformist  minister,  or 
the  white  surplice  of  the  Anghcan  minister,  or  the  red  stockings 
of  the  Roman  cardinal^  because  they  are  not  the  ordinary  every- 
day dress  which  is  now  worn,  or  would  have  been  worn  m  early 
times,  would  be  as  superstitious  as  the  vulgar  objection  to  Oiurch 
estabhslirncnts.     There  may  be  reasons  against  ecclesiastical  vest- 
menta  of  all  kinds.     But  the  fact  of  their  being  modem  is  not  of 
itself  against  them,  unless  we  insist  on  making  them  essential  as 
containing  ideas  which  they  do  not,  and  never  wrrn  intended  to 
eymbolise. 

*  Bi  Jerrome'ii  letter  to  FubloU  (Ep.  64),  conUicitigf  nn  cUboruto  exposition  of  the 
drewtf  of  tho  JewbU  priosts,  tliere  !«  not  a  word  to  bdicAto  that  thojr  wore  udopted  hy 
lb*  ChH«tUa  clergy. 
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(2.)  But  secondly,  it  may  be  BaiJ,  partly  by  the  opponents  and 
partly  by  the  advocates  of  these  vcBtmonts,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  iiistory  of  their  origin,  all  that  we  have  practically  now  to 
consider  is  the  puq^oee  to  which  they  are  at  present  apphed*  It 
was  maintained  not  long  ago  by  a  disthigiiished  pohtical  leader 
that  to  treat  these  badges  with  iodifference  would  be  no  less  absurd 
than  to  treat  the  Red  Flag  as  merely  a  piece  of  bunting,  whereas  it 
really  represents  anarchy  and  revolution,  and  nnist  be  dealt  with 
accordingly.  I  venture  to  tliink  tiiat  tliis  very  illusti'ation  fumiRlies 
an  answer  to  the  allegations  of  importance  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question*  No  doubt  with  the 
uneducated  and  ill-educated  of  all  classes  a  superficial  badge  or 
colour  often  outweighs  every  other  consideration.  I  myself 
remember,  in  Norfolk,  when  party  feehng  ran  higher  than  in  the 
rest  of  England,  that  the  blue  or  orange  colour  of  the  electioneering  * 
flags  was  the  one  single  notion  winch  the  lower  classes  had  of  tiie 
great  Wliig  or  the  great  Conservative  parties  for  w^liom  tlxey  were 
led  to  vote.  An  ilhterate  aiiizan  on  Ms  death-bed  would  say^  as 
a  plea  for  the  condonation  of  many  sins,  "  At  least  I  have  been 
true  to  my  colours/*  And  on  one  occasion,  when  in  a  country 
town,  by  some  accident,  the  blue  and  orange  colours  were  inter- 
changed, the  whole  mass  of  the  voters  followed  the  colour  to 
which  they  w^ere  accustomed,  although  it  was  attached  to  the 
party  which  represented  the  exactlj''  opposite  piiuciples.  Wo 
cannot  deny  that  in  dearling  with  popular  passion  and  pr<5judic© 
on  this  as  on  other  niattt-rs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  concede  far 
more  than  either  correct  history  or  calm  reason  will  justify.  But  I 
am  now  spealdng  as  to  *'wH80*men'' — as  to  tlie  rulers  and  guides  of 
the  Church.  Is  it  not  worth  whih?  in  al!  these  cases  to  show  how 
insignificant  and  how  valueless  isthefbnn?  Is  it  not  our  duty, 
in  the  fir?<t  instance,  to  represent,  at  least  to  ourselves  and  th© 
more  educated,  the  real  statu  of  IKl  case — to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  these  things  are  of  themselves,  as  St.  Paul  says,  absolutely 
**  nothing" — even  if  immediately  afterwards,  in  condescension  to 
weak  Irrethren,  we  are  inclined,  as  he  was,  to  go  a  long  way  either 
in  avoiding  or  in  adopting  tliem  ?  Even  in  that  very  instance 
wliich  I  just  now  quoted  of  the  Red  Flag,  on  an  occasion  when  its 
I  adoption  might  liave  led  to  the  must  terrible  results  both  in  France 
I  and  in  Europe,  when  on  tlio  25th  Febniary,  1848,  a  raging  mob< 
surging  round  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  demanded 
that  this  (.'rinison  banner  should  be  adopted  instead  of  the  tricol&r, 
that  calamity,  as  it  certainly  would  have  been,  w^as  averted,  even 
with  that  savage  multitude,  by  the  eloquent  appeal  of  one  man 
to  the  indisputable  origin  of  its  first  appea ranee  in  the  history 
of  France.  '*  The  Tricolor,"  said  Lamartine,  **  has  made  the  tour 
of  the  world  with  our  glories  and  our  victories ;  but  the  Red  Flag 
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has  ouly  made  the  tour  of  the  Qiamp  de  Mars,  trailed  m  mire  and 

defiled  with  blood,'*     He  alluded,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the 

Rod  Flag  wa8  origuially  the  badge  of  martial  law,  and  yet  more 

to  the  firet  distinct  occaeioji  of  its  adoption,  on  that  dark  day — 

among   the  most  disgraceftil  in   the  annals  of  the  first  French 

Revolution^ — wliich  witnessed  the  execution  of  one  of  the  noblest 

of  Frenclnnen  under  the  insults  of  a  furious  populace  who  w^aved 

the  red  flag  before  him,  dragged  it  thi"ougli  the  mud,  and  drew 

blood  with  it  from  his    venerable  face.     By  that  calm  liistorical 

allimon,    though    fully    appreciated    perhaps    only    by   a   few, 

i*amai*tine   was  able   to    disperee    pacifically   and    reasonably  a 

movement  which,  had  he  fired  at   the  flag  vnih   shot  and  shell 

AS  a  symbol  of  anarchy,  would  probably  have  deluged  Paris  with 

lood.      If,   in   like  maimer   the  Comte  de  Cbambord  could  be 

nviBced  that  the   white    flag   represented   in   its    origin,   not 

egitimate  monarchy,  but  the  white  pliune  of  a  Huguenot  chief,  he 

xaigbt  bo  persuaded  to  abandon  that  wluch,  as  it  would  seem,  no 

force  of  arms  TJ\iU  ever  enable  him  to  relinquisli,  or  the  country 

^to  adopt. 

In  all  sucli  cases  it  is  our  duty,  whether  as  opponents  or 
Tipholders  of  thcso  forms,  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not 
%o  adopt  the  passionate  and  ill-informed  expressions  of  those 
-whom  w^e  ought  to  guide,  and  whose  guidance  we  ought  to  be 
ihe  last  to  acct-^pt. 

(3.)  Thirdly,  I  would  remark  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  so 
much  any  theory  concerning  these  dresses  which  arouses  popular 
indignation,  as  the  circmnstanco  that  they  are  unusual,  startling, 
and  therefore  offensive  j  and  also  that  they  are  regarded  as 
borrowed  from  the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  viewed 
with  sui*picion,  not  unnaturally,  as  the  outward  signs  and  tokens 
of  a  system  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  infinite 
mischief  and  misery  to  England  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
to  be  the  curse  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Fmnce  at  this  moment. 
And  tliie  groimd  of  indignation,  apaii  from  any  sacerdotal  or 
sacrificial  associations,  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
actually  the  groimd  on  which  these  particular  vestments  are 
adopted  by  those  who  wear  them.  1  am  not  aware  that  in  any 
instance  there  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  Englisli 
clergy,  either  to  w^ear  what  they  may  imagine  to  have  been 
actually  woni  in  tlie  2nd  aud  3rd  centuries,  or  to  wear. what  is 
worn  in  the  Greek,  the  Coptic,  or  the  Armenian  Church,  or  even  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  in  England.  They  are  imported,  as  wo  may 
see  by  newspaper  advertisements,  simply  from  the  magazines  of 
France  and  of  Belgium,  according  to  the  last  fashions  of  Brussels  or 
Paris.  They  represent,  therefore,  in  their  actual  adoption,  merely  the 
tisagcs  of  these  foreign  modern  Churches,  and  nothing  else.    Indeed, 
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we  may  say  they  are  copied  with  ahiiost  Chinese  exactness  of 
imitation,  even  to  their  rents  and  patehes.  Let  me  select  an  in- 
stance wliich  does  not  belong  at  present  to  the  disputed  category^ 
but  which  therefore  uill  the  better  illiistrat-<3  what  I  am  iirging^ — 
the  modem  practice  of  cutting  ofl'the  8iirplice  at  the  knees.  Tbie, 
assuredly  not  copied  from  either  Jewish  or  primitive  ceremonial, 
is  the  exact  copy  of  tlie  iiKKlern  Roman  BiirpKce,  but  of  that  gar- 
ment imder  peculiar  conditions.  I  have  been  assured^  on  good 
authority,  that  origiimlly  the  Roman  mirplice  readied  to  tlie  feet^ 
but  that  the  lower  part  wa^  of  lace  ;  then  that  the  lace,  being  too 
expensive,  was  out  away,  and  so  left  the  Rurjilice  in  that  state,  of 
which  this  economical  cnrtaihnent  has  been  adftpted  as  the  model 
of  English  usage.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact  that  theso 
modem  garbs  are  the  imitation  of  other  garbs  equally  modem  ia 
nniversally  admitted. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  peeiiliarity  is  calculated  to  render  them 
less  odious  to  popular  feeling ;  but  it  at  once  clears  away  a  mass  of 
uselei^s  declamation,  either  for  or  against,  which  we  find  in  speechcB, 
petitions,  and  pamphlets.  And  it  is  more  important  to  notice  tbifl, 
because  the  dislike  to  untimely  innovations  or  foreign  costumes  rests 
on  a  larger  basiK  than  concerns  the  pailicular  clothes  which  have 
been  introduced  during  the  last  ten  years.  A  snip  lice  adopted 
Buddeuly  where  a  gown  has  hitherto  been  worn,  has  ju*ovoked  an 
opi>08ition  quite  as  violent,  and  has  been  defended  with  a  tenacity 
quite  as  exaggerated,  as  has  been  s}if»wn  ^vith  regard  to  the  more 
fancifid  vestments  of  onr  later  days.  The  cnpe,  wliieh,  according 
to  some  of  the  fine-drawn  disthietions,  both  of  enemies  and  of 
friends,  is  not  supposed  to  be  "sacrificial,"  woidd  produce  quite  afi 
much  consternation  in  a  mstic  parish,  ur  even  in  a  country  catho 
dral,  as  the  chasuble,  which  is  alleged  to  he  **  sacrifieiaL*'  It  is  the 
foreign,  unusual,  defiant,  and,  if  so  1k%  illegal  introduction  of  these 
things  which  constitutes  their  offence, 

III,  Taking  these  practical  principles  as  our  guide,  we  pro- 
ceed to  ask  what,  under  our  actual  circumstances,  is  the  best 
course  to  pumue  with  regard  to  theso  usages. 

(L)  Fimt,  it  woukl  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  everyone,  who  is 
a  voice  and  not  merely  an  echo,  to  proclaim  their  absolute  in- 
difference and  triviality,  when  compared  viith  mattei-s  of  serious 
religion.  It  was  said  by  a  great  divhie,  some  thirty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  the  peculiar  blot  of  factions  or  parties  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  have  fought,  as  for  matters  of  importance,  for 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  dross.  The  remark  is  true. 
Thrice  over  has  the  English  Church  been  distmcted  by  a  vesti- 
arian  controveray — ^first.,  at  the  Refomiatioii,  when  Bishop  Hooper 
refused  to  wear  a  square  cap  because  God  had  made  heads  round; 
secondly,  in  the  controversy  between  Laud  and  the  Puritans ;  and. 
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thirdly,  in  our  own  time,  beginning  with  the  Exeter  riots  of  1840,  and 
ending  \i"ith  the  present  emergency.  No  such  eDiitrf>VL*rsy,  as  fai^ 
as  I  am  aware»  has  ever  dlHtmcted  either  the  Church  of  Eome, 
or  the  Church  of  Luther,  or  the  CTiui-ch  of  CaUon.  It  is  higli  time 
to  Bee  whether  we  could  not  now,  once  and  for  ever,  thsprl  the 
idea  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  **  the  workshop  of  Satan/^  con- 
Bistfi  ill  the  colour  of  a  coat,  or  the  shape  of  a  cloaks  or  the  use  of 
a  handkercliief.  Viewed  merely  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view^  no 
more  deadly  blow  could  be  Btruek  at  the  ceremonial,  aJid  what  I 
may  venture,  without  offence,  to  call  the  Etruscan  theory  of  reli- 
gion, tlian  to  fill  the  atmosphere  Math  the  eenee  of  the  entire 
iusignilicance  of  dresses  or  postures.  To  speak  of  them  as  of 
importance,  even  in  attacking  them,  is  itself  a  species  of  Eitiialism^ 
To  speak  of  them  as  of  no  mgnifieance*  is  the  true  translation  of 
the  great  maxim  of  the  Apostle — ''Cirenmcisiou  availeth  notliing, 
nor  uncircumcisiotiJ' 

(2,)  Secondly,  if  this  abt^ohite  adiaphorifim  could  be  made  to 
take  possession  of  the  pupidar  mind,  our  course  would  be  very 
much  cleared.  We  might  then  view  more  calmly  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  question,  as  depenchiig  on  the  validity  and  the  meaning  of 
the  Ornaments  Rubric,  Into  the  mysteries  of  that  nibric  I  will 
not  enter  further  than  to  say  that  its  ingenious  obscurity  is  a 
fiingular  example,  either  of  the  disuigenuousneRs  or  of  the  negli- 
gence T\^th  which  the  Prayer  Book  was  reconstructed  during  the 
passionate  period  of  the  Restoration ;  and  as  to  its  legal  meaning* 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  lucid  exposition  of  the  Dean  of 
Biistol,  than  whom  tliere  m  no  more  competent  autliority  on 
Gnglish  ecclesiastical  law* 

But  eupposhig  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  should  once  and  again 

decide  that  the  i-ubric  forbids  the  use  of  these  vestments,  the 

fact  of  their  historical  insignificance  would,  one  should  think,  be 

^    consolation    to  thoBu  who,  mlliog  to  obey  the  law,  would  thus 

be  constrained  to  give  up  what  the  usage  of  some  years  has  no 

<3oubt  endeared  to  them.     They  would  feel  then  that  they  were 

feot    BurrendeiTog   any  principle,  but   merely   a   foreign  custom, 

Aiv^hich  having  been  introduced,  let   us   hope,  with   the  umocent 

fciotive  of  beautifying  pubhc  worship,  they  abandoned  as  good 

KiitizienB  and  good  Churchmen,  when  the  law  declared  agtrinst  it; 

<^nd  that,  in  so  doing,  they  were  parting  \xiih  a  practice  whieli  had 

mio  other    intrinsic   value    than  what  belongs  to  an  antiquarian 

reminiscence  of  that   early  ago  of  the  Church  when  there  was 

lao  distinction  between  clerg)'  and  laity,  between  common  and 

ecclesiastical  Hfe,  and  that  the  only  liistorical  association  legiti- 

Tnately    connected   with    it    was    the    most   anti-siieerdotal — the 

most  Protestant — that  tluiirtian  antiquity  luis  handed  down  to  us. 

And  on  tho  other  hand,  if  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that 
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the  mbrirt  requires  these  vestments  to  be  worn»  then  again,  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  objected  to  them,  it  would  be  no  less  a 
coDSolation  to  know  that  such  a  requirenient  did  not  enforce  the 
use  of  anything  which  symboUsed  a  doctiine  cither  of  the  Real 
Presence  or  of  the  priesthood,  but  was  simply  the  last  English, 
or,  if  80  be,  the  last  Parisian  development  of  the  shirts  and 
coats  and  ings  of  the  peasants  and  gcntiy  of  the  3rd  centur)*. 
And  in  tliis  (very  unlikely)  contingency,  two  considerations  occur 
which  might  mitigate  what  to  some  pei-sons  would  appear  to 
be  a  serious  grievance.  The  firet  is  that  if  these  clothes  should 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  be  declared  legal,  the  probability 
is  that  the  interest  attaching  to  them  would  almost  entirely 
cease*  Half  tlie  excitement  they  now  produce  both  in  those 
who  defend  and  those  who  attack  them,  is  from  the  belief 
that  they  are,  more  or  less,  contrary  to  the  law.  Whatever 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  takes  under  its  patronage,  loses, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  zealotus  clergy,  iis  special  ecclesiastical 
value^  Wheu,  for  example,  the  Credence  Table  was  legalized 
and  shown  to  be  not  an  appendage  to  an  altar,  but  a  sideboard 
on  which  the  dishes  were  placed,  in  order  to  be  tasted  before 
being  set  on  the  table,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether 
they  contained  poison,  tliat  part  of  the  church  furniture  ceased  to 
be  a  bone  of  contention.  Even  the  cope  has  comparatively  lost 
its  interest  since  it  was  commanded  by  the  Pii\'y"  Council  and 
worn  by  the  Dean  of  Ripon ;  just  as  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  the  significance  of  the  eastward  position  can  stand  the 
shock  given  when  it  is  found  that  one  of  the  solitary  witnesses 
to  it  in  the  past  generation  was  the  old  Bishop  Jlaltby,  the  Whig 
of  Wliigs,  the  Protestant  of  Protestants,  the  recipient  of  the  famous 
Durham  letter.  There  is  a  story  of  a  disringuished  prelate  now 
deceased,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  will  not  vouch,  and  the 
courtesy  of  which  I  will  not  defend,  but  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  probable  action  of  the  law.  A  clergyman,  who  had 
contended  in  his  village  church  for  various  points  of  ceremonial,  at 
lost  ventured  to  ask,  with  fear  and  trembhng,  whether  "his  lord- 
fihip  could  allow  the  choristers  to  appear  iu  suipHces.'*  ^*  By  all 
means,**  said  the  bishop,  **  let  them  appear  in  surplices — ^it  will 
help  to  degi-ade  that  vestment."  What  he  meant,  of  course,  was 
that  the  suqiliee  would  then  lose  its  pecuHar  sacerdotal  signifi- 
cance ;  and  certainly  the  legahziug  of  any  dress  by  the  Protestant 
Lagifilature  of  England  would  immediately  place  such  dress  on 
a  footing  and  in  a  light  wliich  would  admit  of  no  misconception 
as  to  what  was  intended  or  not  intended  by  it. 

And  secondly,  if  the  law  shoidd  be  thus  pronounced,  it  would 

then  in  all  probability  become  a  matter  of  practical  consideration 

^whether  an  ancient  and  difficidt  rubric,  thus  suddenly  revived, 


could  be  expected  to  be  imiversalljr  put  in  force  tlirougbont  tbe 
coimtn%  and  would  thus  open  the  door  to  the  intervention  of  that 
principle  wloicb  is  so  well  laid  down  in  Canon  Robert«on*s  book, 
How  ghall  we  Conform  to  tfie  lAturgi/t  and  in  the  Bucceseion  of  admi- 
rable articles  in  the  Quarterhf  Ret^iew  on  t!ie  same  Rubject— namely, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  these  ancient  rubrical  observances,  common 
tfieuae  and  charity  and  the  discretion  of  the  Ordinary  must  come 
lin  to  modify  and  accommodate  rigid  rules  which  otherwise  would 
produce  a  dead-lock  in  every  office  of  the  Churcii. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  cope,  even  since  the  recent  decision  in  it« 
favour,  has,  except  io  a  few  special  ca^es,  been  hardly  worn  at  all. 
There  has  not   been,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  througliont  the 
whole  Cljurch,  more  than  three  or  four  instances  of  deference  to 
this  reanimated  ghost.     And  \\4th  regard  to  a  much  larger  assoii- 
ment  of  clerical  vestments,  but  resting  on  the  same  authority  as 
the  cope — ^namely,  the  Canons  of  1004— it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  not  one  clergyman  in  ten  thousand  ever  weara  or  tliiiiks  of 
wearing  any  of  them.     Those  canons  command  every  clergyman, 
in  walking  or  traveUing,  to  appear  in  **  a  gow^i  with  a  standing 
.collar,''  or  in  **a  tippet  of  silk  or  sarcenet,"  and  on  no  account  to 
wear  a  cloak  with  long  sleeves,  and  especially  **  not  to  wear  lights 
coloured  stockings."     Tliis  74th  Canon  is  everywhere  disregarded, 
and  though  it  contains  the  sensible  remark  that  **  its  meaning  is 
Hot  to  attribute  any  holiness  or  special  worthiness  to  the  said 
garments"  (the  very  principle  for   which  we  have  been  con- 
tending), "but  for  decency,  gravity,  and  order  ;'^  yet  it  is  not  less 
precise  in  its  enactments  than  the  58th  and  24th  Canons,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  with  them.     I  quote  it  on  this  occasion  to  show  how 
CoiTipletely  and  irrevocably  custom  has  been  allowed  to  override 
a,    rule,  which  is  not,  indeed,  properly  speakiug,  the  law  of  the 
diurch  (being  only  a  canon  and  not  a  statute),  but  by  which, 
iiievertheless,  it  has  been  often  attempted  in  tliese  matters  to  pro- 
"Vide  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  shall  be  regidated. 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  place  for  considering  the  question 
'Vrbether,  supposing  that  tlie  existing  iTibric  or  t!ie  existing  law 
fail  either  from  obscurity  or  obsoleteness  to  control  our  present 
Xisage^  it  is  desirable  to  pass  a  new  legislative  enactment  which 
fehall  lay  down  precisely  what  clothes  are  or  are  not  to  be  worn 
\>y  the  clergy,  inside  or  outaide  their  official  ministrations.  The 
^ame  principle  of  the  intrinsic  infliffierence  of  these  things  which 
"we  have  laid  down  will  help  us  here  to  a  right  solution.  If  we 
c;an  once  resolve  that  the  question  of  clerical,  as  of  all  dress,  is 
mniply  a  matter  of  custom  and  fashion,  or,  as  the  74th  Canon  says, 
di  '*  decency,  gra\'ity,  and  order,"  then  we  may  safely  venture  to 
ly  that  to  enumerate  any  catalogue  or  wardrobe  of  such  clothes 
either  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  even  in  a  canon,  would  be 
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entirely  unworthy  of  the  diguity  nf  an  Act  of  the  Legii*latiii*e  of 
even  of  the  Convocations.  It  \voulJ  bw  iniivorthy,  and  (uiilesB  it 
entered  into  dt^tails  which  would  bo  absolutely  ridiculous)  it  would 
soon  be  utterly  ueelca^.  For  who  can  now  say  exactly  what  it 
IB  which  couBtitutee  a  legal  cope  or  chasuble,  or  the  legal  length  of 
a  sui-plice,  or  **  guards,  and  welts,  and  cuts,"  or  "  a  coif,  or  wrought 
night  cap  r*  And  the  total  failure  of  the  canon  just  cited  proves 
how  inevitably  euch  rules  fall  into  hopeless  desuetude  after  a  few 
years.  Nor  would  such  enumeration  be  necesaaiy.  One  advantage 
of  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  Ornamente'  Rubric,  has  been  that  it 
has  shown  us  how  possible  it  is  for  a  Church  (except  in  occasional 
excitements)  to  exist  without  any  nile  at  all  on  the  srubject.  Not 
a  single  garment  is  named  by  name  in  that  nibrie,  nor  in  any 
paii-  of  the  Fmyer  Book  from  beginning  to  end;*  and  yet  on  the 
whole  a  comely  and  decent  Order  has  been  observed  in  the  English 
Church,  only  with  such  change  as  the  silent  lapse  of  time  neces- 
sarily brings  witli  it.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  Irish 
Church  be(V>re  its  recent  calamities,  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  the  EstabHshed  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland,  not  even  the 
shadow  of  tlie  Ornaments  Rubric  exists,  nor  aiij-thing  analogous 
to  it.  Custom,  and  custom  alone,  has  provided  the  siirplice,  the 
black  gown,  the  blue  gown,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  this  easy 
yoke,  and  to  tliis  safe  guide  of  custom  and  common  sense,  we_ 
also  might  safely  conunit  oui'selves. 

(3.)  This  leads  us  to  another  obvious  conclusion-  If  there  be  ni 
intrinsic  vahie  iu  these  vestments,  then,  whether  the  law  forbidil' 
theni  or  enforces  them,  the  same  duty  is  incumbent  on  all  those 
who  regard  the  substance  of  religion  above  its  forms,  namely,  that 
on  no  ac^ojunt  sliould  these  gaibs,  wliether  legal  or  illegal,  be 
introduced  into  churches  or  parishes  where  they  give  ofifence  to 
the  parish  or  the  congregation.  The  more  any  clerg^Tnim  cau 
appreciate  the  absohite  indifierence  of  such  things  in  theniHelves,  the 
more  \\M\  he  teel  himself  compelled  to  withdraw  them  the  moment** 
he  fijids  thut  they  produce  the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  he 
intended  thi-ni  to  have.  On  the  necessity  of  such  a  restriction,  with 
the  utmost  desiro  to  tolemte  as  large  an  amount  of  diversity  in  the 
Church  as  is  consistent  with  its  practical  coherence,  I,  for  one, 
iiave  never  wavered ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  believe  that  many 
even  of  those  whose  opinions  rather  incline  them  to  these  peculiar 
usages,  Would  more  or  less  concur.  On  this  ground — and  on 
this  grrMiiid  alone — the  snniamry  process  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  PubHc  ^Vorship  Act,  appeared  to 
be    not    only   justifiable,   but  imperatively  required.      Quarrels 

•  TlitJ  only  oxceptioQ  is  cot  m  the  Pmyor  Book  it8rlf»  but  in  tlio  MDgte  office  of  tlM 
collate  ration  of  a  BlftJiop,  And  in  tliftt  thort*  ia  no  niontion  of  Inwn  sleev(>ft  or  chinariy 
but  only  of  the  '*  rocheL" 
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need  in  parisliee  by  Riic*li  tri\nal  caoses  ought  to  be  stifled 
tantly  and  at  once*     Tlie   game,  however  dehghtful,  of  niaio- 

Itainiiig  these  vestments,  is  not  worth  the  burning  the  candle  of 
discord  even  for  a  single  looraent  in  a  single  parish.     And,  on  the 
Wher  liand,  as  regards  those  congregations,  if  there  be  any,  where 
|p  oflence  is  given,  it  seems  to  be  "  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
Big  a  eamel,"  whilst  we  freely  allow  (and  no  one  is  disposed  to 
Bnrtflil  the  legal  hberty)  the  preacliiiig  and  practicing  of  the  most 
extmvagant^ — ^the  most  uncharitable — the  most  senseless  doctrines, 
whatever  side,  to  stumble  at  pemiitting  a  few  congregations 
re  and  tliere  to  indidge  themselves  in  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
rlours  and  a  few  shapes  to  which  we  know  with  absohite  cer- 
inty  that  no  religions  signifieance  is  intrinsically  attached:  and 
which  any  significance,  that  may  be  imagined  to  be  attached  to 
em  by  those  who  use  them,  can  be  equally  or  better  ex]>ressed 
\y  garments  of  quite  another  make,  and  by  ceremonies  of  quite 
another  kind. 

If  we  are  really  desirous  of  resisting  the  malady  of  reactionary 
emrchical  sentiment,  let  us  grapple  not  with  these  super- 
ial  and  ambiguous  s;^Tnptoms,  but  with  the  disease  itself* 
be  refusal  to  acknowledge  State  interference  with  Church 
airs,  whether  on  the  part  of  Roman  Ultramontanes,  Scottish 
ree  Churehnien,  or  EngUsh  LIbt.' ratio nists;  the  t^xciting  speeches 
Bo-ealled  Liberal  candidates  to  miscalled  Liberal  constituents 
behalf  of  what  they  choose  to  call  spiritual  independence ; 
Q  attenipts  from  time  to  time  by  legal  prosecution,  or  angry 
eclamation,  to  stifle  free  critical  iiiquuy  in  the  Chm*ch  of 
ingland ;  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  pastoral  character  of 
iiir  Wesleyan  or  Nonconforming  brethren  ;  the  tejidency  to 
courage  a  material  ratluT  tlian  a  moral  and  spiritual  view  of 
ristian  ordinances— all  these  endeavours,  conducted  with  how- 
iver  conscit'utious  a  desire  to  do  good,  and  however  justified  by 
certain  elements  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  hmnan  nature 
— are  more  hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  llefonnation,  and  lead 
more  directly  towards  the  worst  errora  of  the  CTiurch  of  Kome,  than 
i'  any  evanescent  fashions  of  clerical  costume,  wliich  perish  with 
^^tlxe  using.  Even  to  the  most  extreme  Puritan,  and  to  the  most 
^B^xtreme  Calvijiist,  I  venture  to  (^uote  again^  in  justification  of 
an  exceprional  tolerarion  in  these  trivial  matters,  the  saying  of 
the  gi-eat  Jolm  Cahan  himself,  "  They  are  toteral/iks  ineptlmr  I 
I  venture  also  to  cite  the  piinciple  which  guided  my  courae 
^nn  the  Ritual  Commission,  and  which  was  uxpreesed  in  the 
^^Second  Report  of  tliat   Commission,*   in   a   document   which,  I 

"  It  mjiy  \\6  intciroEtlug^  to  obaerva  tLat  the  rom<5cJy  propo»pd  in  llio  Second  Report  of 
iho  KoTftl  Commissiou  ia  Aabstantially  the  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  Pablic  Wcinhip 
Act.     It  may  also  be  Botked  that  it  noataios  the  appeal  from  tho  Bishop'i  decision  to 
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am  happy  to  say,  obtained  also  tho  signature  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge.  It  referred,  not  indeed  to  vestments,  but  to 
two  kindred  subjects  ;— 

"  The  Church  of  Enj^flaiid  has  always  coiitaine<l  withm  it  two  partiee, 
one  earing  uuieh  for  outvvarfl  tibsorvaiice  and  ceremonial,  the  other  rarele 
about  or  even  hostile  t<i  them;  uiid  these  two  historical  parties  represen 
two  classes  of  minds  \rhicli  always  have,  and  probably  always  will,  exist,! 
and  proclaim  their  existence,  in  a  free  countrj%     If,  therefore,  the  ChureliJ 
of  England  is  to  remain  the  national  establishment  of  a  fi-ee  country^  roon 
for  botli  must  lie  found  in  it,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  general  ouiforaiity 
*'in  mivh  matters  as  may  be  deemed  essential*    Within  such  limits  a  variety 
and  elasticity  of  outward  observance  appars  to  us  to  t>e  desirable. 

^^  We  will  not  join  in  any  recommendations  which  liave  for  their  slngl 
object  the  attainment,  in  the  services  uf  the  Church,  of  a  rigid  umforniity  iJt^ 
matters  not  essential. 

"■  The  present  Report  to  your  MajesUf  is  concerned  onhf  with  t\co  matters^ — 
the  ^tse  of  incense  and  of  lighted  cnndles.  We  venture  to  mbmit  that  tee  cannot 
consider  either  (he  retention  or  tfit  suppreasion  of  these  articles  wnongst 
the  ftiatters  to  be  deemed  essentiaL  They  have  in  thernsehes^  atulin  their  origin^ 
no  doctrinal  significance  :  and  the  interpretations  put  upon  them^  its  well  hf 
those  who  adopt  them  as  htf  those  who  object  to  them^  are  of  the  most  nncertnin 
and  conflictiuij  kimU,  We  therefore  think  that  thetf  should  he  restrained  oniif 
when  they  give  offence  to  the  parishioners ;  and^  so  far  as  the  recommendation 
proposed  in  the  Report  is  intended  to  secure  this  object^  we  concur  in  t7,  and  tee 
believe  the  remedy  suggested  to  he  effectual  and  sufficient^* 

(4.)  Finally,  it  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  iiitereets  of  practical, 
moral,  spiritual  religion^  if  by  granting  all  feasible  toleration  to 
these  innocent  arcbaiHuiR  in  a  few  eccentric  places,  the  majority  of 
Churchmen  could  be  loft  free  to  pursue  the  improvements  which  the 
Church  and  nation  bo  urgently  need,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
defeated  by  the  disproportionate  and  inordinate  attention  devoted 
both  by  friends  and  enemies  to  this  insignificant  point.  What  is 
really  wanted,  both  for  the  good  of  the  Cliurch  and  as  the  best  cor- 
rective to  the  superstitious  and  nmterializmg  tendency  which  many 
of  us  deplore,  is  not  an  attempt  to  restrain  paiiicular  external 
ufiages,  except-^  as  before  remarked,  wdien  they  give  offence  to 
the  parishionerfi;  but,  regardless  of  any  threats,  to  aim 
such  improvements  as  would  be  desirable,  even  if  there  were' 
not  a  single  Ritualist  in  existence;  to  develop  tho  Protestaut 
elements  of  the  Giurch,  which  are  stunted  and  dwarfed  from  the 
fear  of  offending  those  who,  w^hilst  they  demand  for  themselves 
a  hberty  which  Liberal  Churchmen  have  always  endeavoured 
to  gain  for  them,  have  liitherto  too  often  refused  to  concede  the 
slightest  hberty  to  others. 

the  ArcbbiBhop,  and  that  this  app*^iil,  whicb  c&nsod  snch  exeitemont  dunng  the  passing 
of  tbo  Public  Worflhip  Bill,  was,  in  tbo  Royal  Compiisiion,  supported  by  the  late  Arch- 
bifthop  of  Cantorbury  (Longlt^y),  tbo  kto  Biabop  of  Wmcboator  (Wilborforce),  tha  pn^ftdut 
Arebbiiibop  of  Cantorbury  (as  Binbop  of  London),  tbo  prefieQt  Bbbop  of  Carlislo,  tb« 
ez-Biabop  of  St  DuTid'Sj  Lorti  Mntberley,  imd  otbon. 
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The  real  evils  of  tliis  tendency,  whether  in  the  English  or  in  the 
Homan  Cathohc  Cliurch,  wliicli  threateoe  to  Bwallow  up  the  larger, 
[freer,  more  reasonable  spirit  which  existed  in  both  Chnrche«  fifty 
^'ears  ago,  are  ob\ious.     The  encouragement  of  a  morbid  depen- 
dence on  the  priesthood ;   a  vehement  antagonijsm  to   the  law  ; 
oxcessive  value  attached  to  the  technical  foiiiis  of  theolpgy  and 
ritiial;  a   revival  of  a  scholastic  phraseology  which  has  lost  its 
i:iieaning;  a  passion  for  bitter  controvei-sy  and  for  exaggeration 
of  differences — all  these  evils  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  th© 
reach  of  legal  or  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  can  only  be  nlet,  as 
t:hey  can  be  fully  met,  first  by  fearless  and  dispassionate  argu- 
xnent,   but   secondly   and    chiefly   by  the    encouragement   of  a 
laeulthier  tone   in   the   public  mind  and  clerical   opinion,  as   at 
^>nce  a  corrective  and  a  counterpoise.     AVhat  is  needed  is  not 
^o  exterminate,  but   to  act   independently  of,   the   paiiy  which 
Bias  BO  often  obstiTicted  improvement  by  mere  clamour  and  menace. 
The    controversy    concerning    the    lesser   points   of    ceremonial 
lias  too  much  diverted  the  pubhc  attention   from  the  substance 
"to  the  accidents.     The  adherents  of  these  vestments,  wliich,  as 
J   have   before   said,   are   the   smallest    of  the   evils   complained 
of,    count   amongst    their   lunks   the  w^se    and    the  foolish,  the 
«orions    and    the    frivolous*      Let   them,   in    their    o'^^^i    special 
localities,  when  they  do  not  impose  tlieu'  own  fancies  upon  im- 
^villing  listeners  or  epectatoi-s,   by   these  colours  and  foiins,   do 
their  best  and  their  worst.     Let  them  add,  if  so  be,  the  peacocks' 
feathers  which  the  Popt^  borrowed  from  the  Kings  of  Persia,  or 
the   scarlet    shoes    which   he   took  from   the    Roman  Emperors. 
Let  them  freely  have,  if  the  law  allows  it,  the  hberty  of  facmg 
to  any  point  of  the  compass  they  desire — with   Mussulmans  to 
the   east,  \nth  the  Pope*  to  the  west,  with  Hindoos  to  the  north, 
or  with  old-fashioned  Anglicans  to  the  south.     Tliis  is  no  more 
tlmn  is  desen^ed  by  the  zeal  of  some;   it  is  no  more  than  may  bo 
safely  conceded  to  the  scruples  of  all  who  can  be  indulged  without 
vexing  the  consciences  of  othem.     But  then  let  those  also  who 
take  another  view  of  the    main  attractions  of  religion  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  liberty  wdiich,  till  thirty  years  ago,  was  freely 
permitted.     Let    the    rules  which,    if  rendered  hiflexible,  cripple 
the  energies  of  the  Cliurch  and  mar  its  usefuhiess,  be  relaxed  by 
some  machinery  such  as  was  in  use  in  fonner  times,  before  the 
modem   creation   of  the  almost  insuperable   obstructions   of  the 
inajorities  of  the  four  Houses  of  Convocation.     Let  each  Bishop 
or  Ordinaiy  have  the  legal  power,  subject  to  any   checks  which 
Parliament  will  impose,  of  sanctioning  what  is  almost  univei-sally 

*  Tho  Popo,  it  is  true,  does  not  alwayti  faco  to  tbo  west,  bocaiiBO  tho  orionlatioo  of 
RoiiLAn  churches  in  uncertiun.  But  ho  faces,  aoeordiog  to  the  prmiltiro  pructice,  always 
to  tho  pooplo,  which  in  Engliah  churches  is  usuaUy  to  the  wosC 
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allowed  to  pass  unchallenged.  Let  us  endeavour  to  abate  those 
prolongations  and  repetitions  which  have  made  our  services,  con- 
tiary  to  the  intention  of  their  framers,  a  byword  at  home  and 
abroad.  Let  us  endeavour  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  the  option 
of  omitting  the  questionable  though  interesting  document  whose 
most  characteristic  passages  one  of  the  two  Convocations  has 
virtually  abjured.  Let  us  permit,  openly  or  tacitly,  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  rubrics  of  the  Baptismal,  the  Marriage,  the  Commina- 
tion,  and  the  Ordination  Services,  which  ought  to  be  an  offence  to 
none,  and  would  be  an  immense  rehef  to  many.  Let  us  seek  the 
means  of  enabling  the  congregations  of  the  National  Church  to 
hear,  not  merely,  as  at  present,  the  lectures,  but  the  sermons  of 
preachers  second  to  none  in  our  own  Church,  though  at  present 
not  of  it.  Let  some  such  as  this  be  the  programme  of  Church 
defence  and  of  Church  improvement  by  those  who  dread  the 
advance  of  Roman  and  Ultramontane  illusions.  Let  us  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  error  is  most  easily  emdicated  by  establishing 
truth,  and  darkness  most  permanently  displaced  by  diffusing  light ; 
and  then  whilst  the  best  parts  of  Ritualism  and  of  the  High  Church 
party  will  be  preserved  to  the  Church  by  their  own  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, the  worst  parts  will  be  put  down,  not  by  the  irritating  and 
often  futile  process  of  repression,  but  by  the  pacific  and  far  more 
effectual  process  of  enforcing  the  opposite  truths,  of  creating  in  the 
Cliurch  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  manly,  generous  feeling,  in 
which  all  that  is  temporary,  acrid,  and  trivial  will  fade  away, 
and  all  that  is  eternal,  reasonable,  and  majestic  will  flourish  and 
abound. 

A.  P.  Stanley. 


REVIEW  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  *' LITERATURE 
AND  DOGMA." 
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WE  said,  in  "  Literature  and  Dognia,"  that  all  our  criticiRm  of 
the  Funr  Evangelists  who  report  Jesus  had  this  tor  ita 
^OTeroiiig  idea :    to  make  oiit   what,   in  tlielr   report   of  J€»u»^   is 
le^uM,  and  what  is  the  reporters*     We  then  went  on  to  remark  bb 
FbUows : — 

^Now,  this  excludes  as  unessentiid  m«ch  of  the  criticism  which  is 
^>estowe(i  on  the  New  Testament.  What  it  rxchides  is  those  qtieations  tis 
_  t:n  the  exa^'t  date,  the  real  authorship,  the  first  [HiUication,  the  rank  of 
:)riority  of  the  Gospel  H — ijut«s*tiojis  winch  have  a  great  attraction  for  rritics, 
irhi<*h  are  in  themselves  got  id  to  l^e  entertained,  which  lead  to  much  close 
^rid  fruitful  observations  of  the  texts,  and  in  which  very  hig-fi  iugt*nuity 
^aaay  bo  shown  and  very  ;^at  plausibility  reached,  bat  not  more ;  they 
iinot  really  be  settled,  the  data  are  iusuflicient*  And  for  our  pnrpoae 
Ihey  aj^  not  essential." 

-^Vnd  we  concluded  by  sajang  :— 

^'  In  shorty  to  know  accurately  tlio  history  of  our  documents  is  imposaibl© ; 
1  even  if  it  were  possible,  we  should  yet  not  Imow  accurately  what  Jesus 
1  and  did ;  for  his  reporters  were  incapable  of  renderinj  //,  /le  was  no  much 
^ibom  them*** 

Ab  to  the  character  of  the  documents,  however,  we  added  this : — 

**  It  nmst  Ix)  remembered  that  of  cone  of  these  recorders  have  we, 
probably,  the  very  oiivrinid  recvjrd.  The  rccurd,  when  we  first  |^et  it,  has 
^  j)assed  thnnig-h  at  h?ast  half  a  century,  ur  more,  of  oral  tradition,  and 
through  nirne  than  one  written  account." 
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Neverthelefls  we  thought  that  ia  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  found, 
after  all  these  deductionB  had  been  made  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Gospel-reporterB  and  the  quality  of  the  GospeWocuraentfi, 
special  clue  in  one  most  important  respect  to  the  line  really  taken 
by  Jeens  in  his  teaching*  A  Gospel-writer*  with  !iis  head  full  of 
the  external  e^adence  from  miracles,  would  never,  we  eaid,  havt> 
invented  the  insistance  on  intenial  evidence  as  what,  above  all, 
proves  a  doctrine,  *'  Wherever  we  find  what  enforces  this  evi- 
dence, or  builds  upon  it,  there  we  may  be  especially  sure  that  we 
are  on  the  trace  of  Jeens ;  because  turn  or  bias  in  this  direction 
the  disciples  were  more  likely  to  omit  from  his  discourse  tlian  to> 
import  into  it ;  they  were  themselves  so  wholly  pre-occupied  with 
the  evidence  from  mirach  s,"  But  we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  a 
remarkable  instance  upon  the  internal  evidence  for  the  doctrine 
promulgated  by  Jesus.  Here,  tlien,  we  certainly  come,  we  said, 
upon  a  trace,  too  Uttle  marked  by  the  reporters  in  general,  of 
the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  and  tliis  gives  a  peculiar  eminency 
and  vahie  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 

All  this  is  contested ;  some  of  it  by  one  set  of  critics,  some  of  it 
by  another.  Critics  like  the  WestminHer  Reviewer  will  not  allow  that 
Jesns  was  over  the  heads  of  Ills  reporters.  The  author  of  **  Super- 
natural Religion  '■  (who  has  had  the  kindness  to  inform  me  that 
he  is  not  identical  %\dth  tliclFejjf/^imsf^  Re\4ewer),  far  from  thinking' 
tliat  the  Fourth  Gospel  puts  us  in  a  special  way  on  the  tmce  of 
Jesus,  declares  tliat  it  **  gives  a  portrait  of  Jesus  totally  unUke  that 
of  the  Synoptics/'  contrasts  '*  the  dogmatic  mysticism  and  artifi- 
cial discourses  of  the  one  *'  with  '*  the  sublime  moraUty  and  simple 
eloquence  of  the  other,"  assigns,  in  short,  the  entire  superiority  to 
the  Synoptics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  critics  in  the  opposite 
camp- — critics  of  so-called  orthodox  \^ewB — will  by  no  means  allow 
that  in  our  four  gospels  we  have  not  the  very  original  record,  or 
that  they  went  through  the  period  of  incubation  and  of  gradual 
rise  into  acceptance,  which  we  suppose.  From  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era  there  was,  according  to  these  critics,  a  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  our  four  gospels  foitned  the  gospel-part  of  it* 

But,  above  all,  it  is  contested,  and  in  the  most  practical  wavi 
possible,  that  inquiries  as  to  the  exact  date,  the  real  authorahipw* 
the  first  publication,  the  rank  of  priority,  and  so  forth,  of  our  four 
gospels,  can  with  any  truth  be  called,  as  we  have  called  them, 
unessential,  or  that  the  data  are  insufBcient,  as  we  have  said  they 
are,  for  ever  really  settling  such  questions.  Whoever  reads 
German  will  know  that  there  exists  a  whole  hbrary  of  German 
theological  works  addressed  to  these  quesrions  ;  and  that,  far  from 
being  treated  as  questions  wliich  cannot  really  be  settled,  they  are 
in  general  settled  in  these  works  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
rigour.     Gradually  these  works  are  getting  known  here,  partly  by 
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tranfilation,  partly  by  their  influence  upon  English  ^vriters.     The 
author  of  **  Supernatural  Rth^oii'*  has  nourished  hiraBclf  upon 
thera,  and  has  thrown  himself  with  signal  energy,  and  with  very 
considerable  succees,  into  that  course  of  inquiry  which  these  works 
pursue^     Ho  occupies  a  volume  and  a  half  vdt\\  this  line  of  inquiry, 
and  he  has  at  any  rate  succeeded,  one  can  see,  in  giving  un- 
bounded satisfaction  to  the  Liberal  world,  both  learned  and  un- 
learned.    To  the  professional  Biblical  critics  on  the  Liberal  side  he 
IB  almost  the  ideal  of  what  an  **able  critic'*  in  Biblical  matters,  a 
**  profound  critic,**  ought  to  he.     Ho  huddles  up,  as  we  have  seen, 
rnto  a  page  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  **  an  infinitely  wise  and 
beneficent  Being/'  and  to  **  the  tiiie  and  noble  faith  wliich  is  the 
c^hild  of  Reason ; ''  and  the  claims  of  religion  being  thus  satisfied, 
'%vitli  all  the  difficult  and  troublcstmie  questions  which  they  open,  he 
is  free  to  devote  his  volume  and  a  hah*  to  wliat.  in  the  eyes  of  these 
c^ritics,  is  the  real  matter  of  Liberal  Bibhcal  criticism — a  negative 
examination  of  the  current  notions  about  the  date  and  authorship 
of  the  Bible  documents,     jlnd  if  the  professional  theological  critic 
cjf  the  Weatinirister  Review  is  delighted,  and  pronouiiceB  that  lie  re  the 
^gbt  line  is  indeed  taken,  the  bulk  of  what  may  be  termed  the  lay 
"%^orld  of  Liberalism  is  not  less  moved  to  admiration.     Its  members 
eay  to  one  another,  with  an  air  of  thankfid  con\nction :  **  Surely, 
Supei'stition  is  at  last  doomed ;  it  can  never  survive  tins  blow !" 
X*iberal  philosophers,  Liberal  editors.  Liberal  newspapers,  and  the 
scientific  gentlemen  in  strong  force  besides  (somo   of  the  latter 
"being  incUned,  however,  to  substitute  the  word  Ckrutianitu  for  the 
^w^ord  Superstition),  have  mth  M'^ontlerful  unanimity  been  moved  to 
Tilend   their   voices,    ever  since  the  book   called    *'  Supernatural 
3leligion"  became  known  to  the  public,  in  this  new  and  strange* 
Ititid  of  Halleiujah  Chorus, 

^\^lat,  then,  is  the  reader  of  **  Literature  and  Dogma"  to  think  ? 
That  on  these  points,  which  we  treated  as  not  admitting  of  com- 
plete settlement,  we  can»  on  the  contrary,  attain  full  and  absolute 
certainty  \  That  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  we  treated  as  afford- 
ing a  special  clue  to  the  line  of  evidence  insisted  on  by  Jesus,  is, 
oD  the  contrary,  a  gm'de  utterly  misleading?  And,  finally,  thai 
the  investigations  wliich  we  treated  as  unessential  are,  on  the 
contrary,  all-important,  and  that  it  behoves  him  to  go  eagerly  into 
them  ? 

In  determining  his  answer  to  these  questions,  he  will  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  what  is  the  one  object  we  set  before  him  in  the 
present  inquiry  :  to  enjoy  ilie  Bible  and  to  turn  it  to  kL^  hen^fit^  What- 
ever else  he  may  propose  to  himself  in  defiling  vnih  the  Bible,  tliis 
remains  his  one  proper  object.  In  another  order  of  interest,  the 
poetry  of  Homer  supplies  a  useful  illustration  for  our  present 
purpose.     Elaborate  inquiries  have  been  raised  as  to  the  date, 
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authoi-slnp,  and  mode  of  corapasitioii  of  the  Homeric  poems;  some 
writers  have  held,  too,  and  have  laboriously  sought  to  prove,  thafc:^ 
there  is  a  hidden,  myBtical  semeo  riuiniiig  all  through  them,     AH. 
this  sort  of  disquisition,  or  at  any  rate  some  department  of  it,  i^ 
ahnost  sure  to  catch  at  one  time  or  other  the  atteution  of  the 
reader  of  Homer,  and  to  ft  lupt  and  excite  him.     But,  after  all,  the 
proper  object  for  the  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  remains  this: 
to  enjoy  Homer,  and  to  turn  it  to  his  benefit.     In  dealing  vdXk 
Homer  and  his  critics,  we  say,  this  is  found  tme  and  very  needful  to 
be  borjic  in  mind ;  with  an  object  where  the  interest,  whether  it 
is  engaged  i^^th  the  disquisitions   or  with  tlie  poetry,    remains 
alwajns  what  may  be  called  an  intellectual  one.     How  much  more 
does  it  hold  true  of  the  Bible,  w^here  the  interest  changes,  accord- 
ing as  we  make  it  consist  in  discussing  the  Bible's  mode  of  com- 
position, or  in  feeling  and  applying  the  Bible,  from  intellectual  j 
to  practical,  and  vice  vcrsiL 

Therefore  our  reader  has  still  his  chief  work  vnih  the  Bible  to 
do  after  he  has  settled  alt  questions  about  its  mode  of  compomtion, 
if  they  can  be  settled.  Tliis  makes  it  undesirable  for  him  to  sipend 
too  much  time  and  labour  on  these  questions,  or  indeed  on  any 
collateml  (]uestion8  wliateven  And  he  will  observe,  moreover, 
that  as  to  the  ndes  with  which  lie  starts  in  setting  himself  to  feirl 
and  apply  the  Bible,  ho  is  practically  just  in  the  same  position  when 
he  has  read  and  accepted  our  half  dozeii  lines  about  the  composition 
of  the  Gospels,  as  when  lie  has  read  the  %^olume  and  a  half  devoted 
to  it  in  **  Snpernatiu-al  lleHgion/'  For  the  result  is  the  same :  that 
the  record  of  the  sayiugs  and  doings  of  Jesios,  when  we  first  get 
it,  has  passed  through  at  least  lialf  a  ceutmy,  or  more,  of  oral 
tradition,  and  through  more  than  one  written  account.  So,  too, 
he  is  practiciilly  in  the  same  position  when  he  has  read  and  accepted 
our  half  dozen  pages  about  miracles*  as  when  he  has  read  the  half 
vo]^ime  in  wliich  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  ReUgion**  pi-ofesses  [ 
to  establish  a  complete  induction  against  them.  For  the  resiUt 
reached  is  in  both  cases  the  Barae:  that  miracles  do  not  really 
happen.  But  this  conclusion  we  suppose  our  reader  to  have  had 
forced  upon  him  by  his  own  refltx-.tion  and  experience ;  therefore  he 
does  not  require  to  have  it  demonstrated  to  him  as  a  case  of  com- 
plete induction,  nor  indeed  do  we  believe  that  it  can  be  so  demon- 
strated, or  that  it  can  be  irresistibly  pressed  upon  any  mind  which 
has  not  been  led  to  it  by  its  own  experience  and  reflection*  So,  too, 
we  suppose  our  reader  to  be  willing  enough  to  admit  what  we  say  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  Gospel-record  reaches  us;  for  our  book 
ia  addressed  to  those  inclined  to  reject  the  Bible,  and  to  attribute 
to  ita  personages  and  docmuents  not  too  much  authority,  but  too 
httJe. 

When,  however,  our  reader  has  accepted  what  we  say  about  the 
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I  xmtnistif'oTthincBS  of  miracle«  and  the  looseness  of  tlie  Gospel- 
ecord,  Liis  real  wurk  has  Ktill  to  begiii.  Whereas,  when  the  author 
of  '*  Supernatural  Keligion  '*  has  demonstrated  the  same  thing  to 
t  Hm  in  two  volumes,  his  work  is  over ;  or^  at  most,  he  has  still  to 
Bdify  himself  with  the  page,  sajiiig  how  **  from  Jewish  mythology 
^we  rifie  to  higher  conci^ptions  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent 
IBeing/*  or,  perhaps  to  retire  into  the  ^*  one  unassailable  fortress  " 
^j£  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  With  us,  at  this  stage,  on  the  contrary, 
Jiifi  work  only  begins ;  his  work  is  to  learn  to  enjoy  and  turn  to 
liis  benefit  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  the  EternaL  It  would  be 
inexcusable  in  us,  therefore,  to  give  him  more  prelirainarj"  trouble 
^han  we  can  help,  by  the  elaborate  estabUshment  of  conclusions 
^where  he  is  with  us  aheady,  or  wliieh  he  is  quite  disposed  to  take 
^rom  us  on  trust. 

No,  for  the  reader  whom  **  Literature  and  Dogma  '*  has  in  view, 

learned  discussions  of  the  date,  anthoi-sliip,  and  mode  of  composi- 

^on  of  this  or  that  Bible-docmuent,  whether  complete  certmnty 

-can  be  attained  in  them  or  whether  it  cannot,  are,  as  we  called 

^hem,  unessential*     Even  the  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 

IFourth  (iospel  is  not  an  essential  t[uestion  for  him.     For  the  value 

<if  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  we  think,  is  that  whereas  Jesus  was  far 

over  the  heads  of  all  ins  repoi-tei's,  he  was  in  some  respects  better 

comprehended  by  the  author  of  this  Gospel  than  by  the  Synoptics; 

iJie  line  of  internal  e\ddence  which  Jetms  followed  in  pressing  his 

doctrines  is  better  marked.     But  still  the  all-important  thing  to 

seize  in   Jesus  is  liis  method,  and  his  secret,  and  the  element  of 

mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness  in  which  they  both  worked ; 

and  these  are  perfectly  well   given  in   the   Synoptics,      In   the 

Synoptica  are  the   great  marking  texts  for  all  three.     For  the 

method :  **  Cleanse  the  bmde  of  the  cup  ;  what  comes  from  "wnthin, 

that  defiles  a  man,"     For  the  secret :  **  He  that  will  save  his  life 

shall  lose  it ;    he  that  will  lose  his  Hfe  shall  save  it,''     For  the 

Bweet  Reasonableness  and  mildness :  **  Leain  of  me  that  I  am  mild 

and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye   shall  find  rest  imto  your  souls.*'     So 

that  if  we  lose  the  Fourth  Gospel^  we  do  not  lose  these  ;  all  we 

r  lofte  IB  a  Uttle  lifting  up  of  the  veil  wath  which  the  imperfection  of 

the  reporters,   and  their  proneness  to  demand  miracles,  to   rely 

on  mirai'les,  have  overspread  the  real  thscourse  and  doings  of  tlesus. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  that  buoyant  and  immortal  sentence 

with  which  Aristotle  begins  his  I^letaphysics,  all  mankind  naturally 

desire  knowledge.     When  discussions  about  the  Canon  of  the  New 

Testament  are  so  rife,  the  reader  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma"'  may 

well  wisli  to  know  what  he  may  most  reasonably  think  tuuching 

the  orighi  and  history  of  those  docmnents  to  which  he  is  so  often 

referred  by  us.     More  particularly  may  he  wish  to  know  this  about 

that   w^onderful    document    w^iicli    has  exercised  such  a  potent 
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fascination  upon  Christendom,  the  Fourth  GoapeL  Lutlier  called 
it  '^  the  true  Head-Gogpel :''  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  eay  that  for 
Christendom  it  has  been  bo.  The  author  of  "  Supernatural  Reh- 
gion ''  speaks  contemptuously  of  its  dogroatic,  mysterious,  and 
artificial  discourees  j  but  its  chief  rejectors  have  spoken  of  it  with 
more  respect.  Strauss  is  full  of  achiu ration  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  j 
for  the  artistic  skill  of  its  composition;  Baur.  for  its  spiritual 
beauty.  The  reader  of  "Literature  and  Dogma"  cannot  but  be 
interested  in  getting  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  truth  about  such  a 
document,  the  object  of  criticisms  so  diverse. 

We  will  take  liim,  then,  by  the  same  road  which  we  travelled 
ourselves,  when  we  sought  to  ascertain  how  stood  the  truth  about 
the  New  Testament  records,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known.  We 
shall  suppose  him  to  come  to  this  inquiry  as  we  did  ourselves, 
absolutely  disinterested,  vnih  no  foregone  conclusion  at  the  bottom 
of  our  minds  to  start  vd\\\  no  secondary  purpose  of  any  kind  to 
serve,  but  w^th  the  simple  desire  to  see  the  tiling,  so  far  as  this 
might  be  possible,  as  it  really  was.  We  had  not,  indeed,  so  much  i 
stake  in  the  inquiry  as  some  people.  For  whenever  the  Gospels  ^ 
may  have  been  written,  and  whether  we  have  in  them  the  very 
words  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  or  not,  we  did  not 
believe  the  reporters  capable  of  rendering  Jesus  perfectly;  he 
was  too  far  above  them. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  English  law  of 
evidence,  by  its  extreme  strictness,  has  formed  EngUsh  people  to^ 
be  good  judges  of  e\'idence.  In  England,  then,  the  e^^dence  i 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Gospels  ought  to  be  well  judged.  Twoi 
things,  however,  must  ever^^vhere,  if  they  are  found  present, ' 
impede  men  in  judging  such  questions  well.  One  is,  a  strong 
bias  existing,  before  we  try  the  questions,  to  answer  them  in  a 
certain  manner.  Of  Biblical  criticism  with  this  bias  we  have 
abundance  in  England.  In  examining  the  evidence  as  to  the 
Hterary  liistory  of  the  New  Testament,  this  criticism  does  not,  in 
fact,  seek  to  see  the  tldng  as  it  really  is,  but  it  holds  a  brief  for 
that  ^-iew  which  is  most  convenient  to  the  traditional  theolo| 
current  amongst  us.  We  shall  not  blame  this  criticism  ;  the  posii 
tion  of  the  critic,  the  circiuustances  under  which  he  ^Tites*  are" 
perhaps  such  as  to  make  his  course  inc^'itable.  But  his  work, 
produced  under  such  conditions,  caimot  truly  8er\^e  mens  need, 
cannot  endure  long ;  it  is  marked  vath  death  before  it  is  bom- 
Great  learning  it  may  have,  or  great  ingenuity,  or  great  elo- 
quence ;  but  the  critic  is  all  the  time  hokling  a  brief,  and  theeo 
adviintages  are  then,  in  fact,  of  use  only  to  serve  the  side  for 
which  his  brief  is  held*  To  be  seriously  useful,  they  should  be 
employed  simply  to  draw  forth  the  truth  of  the  things  investi- 
gated, as  it  really  is. 
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The  other  obstacle  to  a  sound  judgment  of  the  evidence  ro- 
cpecting  the  Canon  arises  when  people  make  too  much  of  a  buei- 
neas  of  such  inquiries,  give  their  whole  life  and  thoughts  too 
exclusively  to  them,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  paramount 
importance.     One  can  then  hardly  reeist  the  temptation  of  estab- 
lishing certainties  where  one  has  no  right  to  certainty ;  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  arrangement  of  facts  a  system  and  symmetry  of 
one's  Qvrn  for  which  there  are  no  sufficient  data.     How  many  a 
theory  of  great  vigour  and  rigour  has  in  Germany,  in  the  Protes- 
tant faculties  of  theology,  been   due  to  this  cause  I     A  body  of 
^ecialiste  is  at  work  there,  who  take  as  the  business  of  their 
lives  a  class  of  inquiries  like  this  question  about  the  Canon  of  the 
Oospels.     They  are  eternally  reading  its  literature,  reading  the 
tiieoriea  of  their  colleagues  about  it ;  their  personal  reputation  is 
xnade  by  emitting,  on  the  mucli-cauvassed  subject  a  new  theoiy 
of  their  own.     The  want  of  variety  and  of  balance  in  their  Ufe 
.«tnd    occupations    impairs    the    balance    of   their   judgment    in 
general.     Their  special  subject  intoxicates  them ;  they  are  carried 
^xv^ay  by  theorizing ;  they  affirm  confidently  where  one  cannot  be 
cure,  and,  in  short,  prove  by  no  means  good  and  safe  judges  of 
^lie  evidence  before  them. 

In  France  and  England  people  do  not,  certainly,  in  general,  err 
-on  the  side  of  making  too  great  a  btisinesfi  of  this  particidar 
specialty.  In  general  we  too  much  neglect  it,  and  are  in  conse- 
<iuence  either  at  the  mercy  of  routine,  or  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
told  innovator.  Yet  it  remains  time,  and  a  ti-uth  never  to  be  lost 
«ight  of,  that  in  the  domain  of  religion,  as  in  the  domain  of  poetry, 
the  whole  apparatus  of  learning  is  liut  secondary,  and  that  we 
always  go  wrong  with  our  lourning  wlicn  we  sufler  ourselves  to 
forget  this.  The  reader  of  *^  Literatui^c  and  Dogma'*  will  allow, 
how^ever,  that  we  did  not  there  intrude  any  futile  exhibition  of 
learning  to  draw  off  his  atteiitiun  from  the  one  fixed  object  of 
that  work — religion.  We  did  not  write  for  a  public  of  professors ; 
^e  did  not  write  to  interest  the  learned  and  curious ;  w^e  wrote  to 
restore  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Bible  to  phiin  people,  who 
were  in  danger  of  losing  it.  We  hardly  subjoined  a  reference  or 
put  a  note,  for  Tve  wished  to  give  nothing  of  this  kind  except 
what  a  plain  reader,  busy  \\4th  our  main  argument,  would  be 
likely  to  look  for  and  to  use.  He  will  trust  us,  therefore,  if  we 
take  him  into  this  subject  of  the  criticism  of  the  Canon,  not  to 
bury  him  in  it,  not  to  cozen  him  with  theories  of  vigour  and 
rigour,  not  to  hold  a  brief  for  either  the  Conservative  side  or 
the  Liberal ;  not  to  make  certainties  w^hen  there  are  none ;  but  to 
put  him  in  a  way  of  forming  a  plaiu  judgment  upon  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known. 

Thus  he  >vill  see  the  grounds  for  what  we  said  in  '*  Literature 
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and  Dogma"  about  the  Canon  of  the   Gospels,  and  about  the 
Fourth   Gospel's  peculiar  character,  without  having  himself  to 
plunge  into  the   voluminous   htcrature  of  the  subject.      In  our 
Bearch  for  a  sure  Btanding-ground  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  we  have 
had  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  this  Uterature  in  our  tiro* 
how  much  of  it  may  wc  not  exclaim  with  Themistocles :  Crivc  )iu\ 
not  to  remember^  but  to  forget  I     If  Goethe  could  say  that  all  which 
was  really  worth  knowing  in  all  the  sciencee  he  had  ever  studied 
would  go  into  one  email  piece  of  paper,  how  much  more  may  one 
eay  this  of  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  from  the  literature  now  in 
question !      That  may  be  no  reason  for  neglecting  it,  indeed ; 
light  and  adjustment  often  come  insensibly  to  us  from  labours  oV 
which  the  direct  positive  result  seems  small.     Nevertheless,  in 
these  days  of  multifarious  studies  soliciting  us,  let  us  keep  a- 
wholesome  dread,  and  let  the  reader  of  -'  Litemture  and  Dogma** 
share  it  with  us,  of  spending  too  much  of  our  Ufe  and  time  over 
the  wrong  ones-     We  have  quoted  in  ** Literature  and  Dogma" 
the  day's  prayer  given  in  a  short  sentence  of  the  **  Imitation  :*' 
Ulinam  per  unujn  diejn  bene  simus  cmiversati  in  hoc  mmufo ;  "  wouldi 
that  for  one  single  day  we  may  have  lived  in  this  world  as  we? 
ought  I"     He  who  adds  to  that  sentence  this  other  from  the  same* 
book :  Da  mihi^  Dominey  scire  quod  sciendmn  est ;  *'  grant  that  the- 
knowledge  I  get  may  be  the  knowledge  that  is  worth  having  I "' — 
and  sets  the  two  sentences  together  before  liim  for  liis  daily 
guidance,  will  not  have  prayed  amiss. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  Canon,  And  ae  the  New  Testament 
follows  the  Old  and  depends  upon  it,  and  since  about  the  Old 
Testament,  too,  we  had  in  **  Literature  and  Dogma"  a  great  deal 
to  say,  our  reader  may  Mish,  before  going  into  the  question  of  the 
New  Testament^  to  see  brought  together,  in  the  shoitest  poesibl 
summarj',  what  he  is  to  think  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old, 

Thie  Law  and  the  Prophets  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Ne'w 
Teetamentj  but  we  also  find  there  a  threefold  division  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures :  Law^  Prophets^  Psaims*  And  the  Greek 
translator  of  the  lost  Hebrew  book  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  or,  as  we  call  it,  EcclesiasticuR,  who  writes  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  centurj^  before  Clirist,  speaks  of  the  law^  and  iM 
prophecus^  and  the  rest  of  the  books,  t  Here  we  have  the  Bible  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  the  ^^-riter  calling  himself 
Daniel — ^whose  date  is  between  the  translator  of  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siasticus,  and  this  translator's  grandfather,  who  composed  it — in  a 
passage  wrongly  translated  in  our  version,  designates  the  body  of 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  by  a  word  answering  to  our  very  word 
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£ible*^  Can  we  trace,  without  coming  down  below  the  Christian 
to  listen  to  late  and  untrustworthy  Jewiah  traditions,  how  this 
Bible  came  together  t 

We  can.  In  tlie  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  dating  pro- 
bably from  much  the  same  time  ae  our  Greek  Eccle&iasticus,  the 
writer,  telling  the  Eg>T:*tian  Jews  of  the  puriiication  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  Maccabean  \^ctorie8  and  of  the  re\^val  of 
Jewish  religion,  says  that  Nehemiah — wIk)  with  Ezra  had  accom- 
phshed  the  famous  restoration  of  Jewish  rehgion  three  centuries 
before — ^that  Nehemiah,  as  was  related  m  his  writings  and  com- 
raentarics,  foundwff  a  Hbrary^  brQught  together  in  addition  the  things 
concertiing  the  kimjft  and  the  prophetn^  and  DavufH  things,  and  letters  of 
king»  altout  offerings.^  Oflerings  to  the  I'eraple  are  here  meant, 
such  as  those  of  King  Seleucus  which  the  Maccabean  lustoriau 
mentious  in  bis  next  chapter.J  At  the  re-building  of  the  Temple, 
gifts  of  this  kind  from  friendly  foreign  kings  had  a  peculiar 
importance ;  the  letters  concerning  tliem  could  not,  however^ 
merit  a  pennanent  place  in  the  Bible,  and  they  dropped  out  of  it. 
But  the  other  writings  wliich  Nehemiah  is  said  to  have  "  brought 
together  in  addition"  to  the  stock  of  already  recognized  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  Law,  answer  to  that  second  instalment  of  Scriptures 
which  did  really  from  Nehemiah  s  time  onwards  obtain  authority 
at  Jerusalem.  They  comprise  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
gB,  for  the  *'  things  concerning  the  kings ;  '■  the  books  of  Isaiah, 
eremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  for  the  ''  pro- 
phets f'  and  the  collection  of  the  Psalms — called  in  general  after  the 
famous  name  of  the  royal  Psahniet,  David — for  *'  David's  things," 

But  the  Maccabean  liisturian  then  proceeds : — '*  In  Hke  manner 
also  Judas  (Maccabeus)  brought  together  in  adthtion  aU  the 
things  that  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  war  we  had,  and  they 
remain  with  us:'§  Now,  this  further  adthtion  to  the  stock  of 
recognized  Scriptures  coiTesponda  tu  the  third  instalment  of  Scrip- 
tures, some  of  them  of  then  recent  date,  hke  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
others  much  older^  like  the  Book  of  Job,  which  was  received 
and  authorized  at  Jenistdem*  It  comprehended  exactly  the  same 
books,  and  no  more,  wliieh  our  Biblt^s  add  to  the  books  said  ti> 
lave  been  "  brought  together''  by  Nehemiah,  and  to  the  PeTitateuch 
4iiid  the  Book  of  Joshua.  But  the  order  of  the  later  books  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  by  no  means  the  same  as  ours,  and  to  this  w© 
ahall  return  presently. 

The  Law  itseU',  the  Thorn,  the  fiiist  of  the  three  great  divisions 
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of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  whom  shall  we  call  vl^  evidence  for  it !  The 
founder  of  the  aecond  divieioii,  Nehemiah  himself.  He  has  told 
us  how  at  Jenigalem,  after  the  restoration,  **  the  people  gathered 
themselves  together  as  one  man  into  the  street  that  was  before  the 
water-gate,  and  they  spake  imto  Ezra,  the  scribe,  to  bring  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses^  and  Ezra,  the  priest,  brought  the  law, 
and  he  read  therein  from  the  morning  until  mid-day,  before  the 
men  and  the  women  and  those  that  could  understand ;  also  day 
by  day,  from  the  fii-st  day  unto  the  last  day,  he  read  in  the  book 
of  the  law  of  God/'*  Tliis  book  was  Israel's  history  from  its 
first  beginning  do'wii  to  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land,  as 
this  history  stands  '^viitten  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  To  that  collection  many  an  old  book  had  given  up  its 
treasures  and  then  itself  vanished  for  ever.  Many  voices  were 
blended  there,  unknown  voicet>  speaking  out  of  the  early  dawn ; 
in  the  strain  there  were  many  passages  familiar  as  household  words^ 
yet  the  wliule  strain,  in  its  continuity  and  connection,  was  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  at  that  thne  new  and  affecting.  "  All  the  people 
wept  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law;'t  And  the  Levites, 
in  stilling  tliem,  gave  in  one  short  sentence  the  secret  of  Isi*aers 
reUgion  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible :  **  Mourn  not,  nor  weep,** 
they  said;  "'thejoi/  of  the  Eterfmi  u  t/o«r  strenfjf/iJ*^ 

This  revival  of  religion  in  Jerusalem,  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiali, 
had  itsconnteqiart  in  a  foiiner  revival,  two  centinnes  earlier,  under 
King  JoHii^h.  Jn  his  discoveiy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  liis 
solemn  pnl>lication  of  it  to  the  people,  we  have  the  original  con- 
secration nf  a  written  hifitorie  record  embodying  the  law;  we 
have  the  nucleus  of  our  existing  Bible,  In  repairing  the  Temple, 
''  Hilkiah,  the  priest,  fc»mid  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.  Tlien  Hilldah  delivered  the  book  to  Shaplmn  ; 
Shaphan  the  scribe  told  the  Iving,  m\nng,  Hilldah  the  priest  hath 
given  me  a  book»  And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  long.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words  of  the  law,  that 
he  rent  hi«  elnthes.  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of  th© 
Lord,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah,  and  the  inhaVatanta  of  Jenisak*m, 
and  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  all  the  people  great  and  small, 
and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  Covenant 
that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he  caused  all  that 
were  present  in  Jerusalem  and  Benjamin  to  stand  to  it."§  Here 
we  have,  in  all  probal>ility,  Deuteronomy;  as  a  summary  and  an 
edif\^ng  redaction,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time  then  present*, 
of  the  cliosen  people's  early  history  and  of  its  covenant  vnth 
God.     Around  Denteronomy  the  rest  of  the  Pen ta tench  and  th© 


♦  Nobemiah,  viiL  1,  2,  3,  18.        f  Nebemiah,  viii.  9.         t  Xebexmjih,  viii.  9,  lOl 
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story  of  JosIiuh'b  conquest  gathered.  Many  old  books  of  the 
Hebrew  uatiou  contribiitod,  as   we  have  Raid,  their  contents  to 

Lthem.  Of  some  of  the  books  we  have  still  the  names ;  but  when 
once  their  substance  had  been  secured  for  ever  in  the  Thora,  their 
function  was  at  an  end,  and  they  perished.  Among  the  devout 
Jews  of  the  capti\4ty,  severed  from  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Temple 
Beirices,  this  fimt  instalment  of  the  Bible,  this  **  volume  of  the 
book  **  -  of  which  a  Pgalmiftt  of  the  exile  speaks,  became  firmly 
cstabHshed.  It  came  back  with  them  at  the  lieturn^  a  conse- 
crated anthority. 

Do  we  inquire  for  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Thora  itself,  for 
the  Law  as  in  its  earhost  ^vTitten  form  it  existed,  in  the  primitive 
times  when  wniting  was  scarce  and  difficult,  and  documents  were 
short,  and  readers  were  few  ?  This  also  we  can  find.  It  was  the 
**book  of  the  law/*  consisting  probably  of  the  Decalogue,  and  of 
some  other  portions  besides  the  Decalogue  of  what  we  now  find 
in  Exodus*  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord/'  *  It  was  the  *•  testimony,"  thus  laid  np  before  the  Lord 
and  guarded  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  which  was  given  to  the 
kings  nt  their  accession  and  Bolemnly  accepted  by  them,  t 

The  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  corresponds  with  this  its 

history  and  confirms  it.     Only  we  must  add  that  from  each  of 

t^lie  two  earlier  collections  the  last  book  was  taken,  and  was  em- 

fjloyed  to  serve  as  an  introducer  to  the  collection  which  followed. 

Thus  the  PentateucK  or  five  books  of  Hoses,  stood  alone  as  the 

T'liora  ;  and  this  first  gi*eat  instahiient  of  the  Bible  Samaria,  as  is 

"%vell  known,  received  from  Jerusalem,  but  would  receive  nothing 

:toaore.     The   Book  of  Joshua   stood  at   the  head  of  the  second 

instalment  of  the  Bible,  the  eight  books  of  Prophets,  Nebiim,  as 

^hey  were  called.     For  prophecy  and  the  prophet  were  the  force 

^siud  glory  of  IsraeVs  religion  ;  and  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 

Samuel,  and  Kings,  which  we  call  historical,  were  at  Jerusalem 

^prized  chiefly  as  the  records  of  many  a  word  and  deed  of  prophets 

interior  to  the  age  of  literary  prophetic  compositions,  and. went 

iDy  the  name  of  earlier'  Prophets,      Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 

itbe  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  were  called  the  four  later  Prophets, 

The  tliird  instalment  of  the  Bible  had  the  name  of  Ketubim, 

translated  by   Jerome  Hamofp^apha^  but  simply  meaning  writingsj 

Scriptures,     There  are  the    **  remaining  writuigs'*  mentioned  by 

the  translator  of  Ecclesiastieus.     They  were  nine  in  number,  and 

the  twenty-two  books  of  the  now  completed  Canon  thus  answered 

to  the  t\^'enty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet.     At  their  head 

was  placed  the  last  book  of  the  second  foi-mation  of  authorized 

Scriptures— '*  the  things  of  David,"  the  Psalms.     This  admirable 
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book  u-itli  its  double  merits,  merit  prophetic  and  religious,  and 
merit  poetic  and  literaiy,  miglit  well  serve  to  ufiher  in  and  com* 
mend  a  series  of  mixed  character.  Eariy  wotIvk  (»f  tli*'  highest 
poetical  value,  not  liitherto  inuhided  iu  the  Canon,  8neh  as  the 
Book  of  Job*  this  series  adopted  and  &aved ;  eariy  work«,  also,  of 
the  hijc^hest  ethical  vahie,  such  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  It 
adopted  eontempomrj  works  like  the  Book  of  Daniel^works 
which  reflected  and  powerfully  engaged,  as  we  can  see  by 
the  prominence  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  at  the  fliriRtian  era, 
the  feehogs  of  the  time.  It  adopted  works  like  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  which  glorified  Jerusalem  and  deeply  interested  the 
Temple-hierarcliy*  whose  sanction  made  the  books  canonieaL  But 
in  gravity  and  indispensableneBS  for  the  propter  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  tliis  late  instalment  of  *'  the  remaining  writings,"  can- 
not certainly,  after  we  leave  the  Psalms,  in  general  quite  rank 
with  the  two  earlier  instahaents  of  Law  and  Prophets.  Simply  to 
recite  the  last  names  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  to  mark  sufficiently 
this  somewhat  lower  character  of  the  fijial  gleanings.  The  last 
books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  not,  as  iu  ours,  the  Minor  Propheta ; 
they  are  Esther,  Daniel*  Ezra»  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 

During  the  two  ceutmies  between  Judas  Maccabeus  and  the 
fall  of  Jenisalem,  materials  for  a  fourth  instalment  of  Scriptures 
accumulated.  In  the  deep  Bj>iritiial  agitation  of  those  times,  reli- 
gious books  which  met  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  which  spoke 
a  modeiTi  language  easy  to  be  read  and  to  be  understood,  wei'e 
greatly  in  request,  Parricularly  was  tins  the  case  among  the  Greek 
Jews,  and  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  The  hierarchy  at  Jeru- 
ealem  had  its  authomed  list:  but  at  Alexandria  or  in  the  provinces 
additional  Scrijitures  were  freely  read  and  became  popular.  The 
additions  to  Daniel  and  Esther,  tlie  book  of  Banieh,  tlic  Uiok  of 
Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus — all  the  books  which  we  find  in 
our  Apocrypha — were  Scriptures  of  this  class.  Into  the  Greek 
Bible,  the  Bible  for  the  great  world  and  in  the  then  imiversal 
language,  they  made  good  their  entrance.  Other  new  Scriptures, 
wliieh  did  not  make  their  way  into  the  Greek  Bible,  we  find  else- 
where.  The  ^'Ethiopian  Bible  preserved  the  book  of  Enoch.  Some 
of  these  books  were  earher  than  books  admitted  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  Some,  Uke  the  book  of  Wisdom,  were  very  late,  and 
existed  in  Greek  only.  But  they  answered  to  the  wants  of  their 
time.  Resm^rection^  the  great  word  of  the  New  Testament,  never 
appears  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old ;  it  appears  in  the 
Apocrypha.  Many  of  these  works  were  edifying  and  excellent;  we 
can  trace  in  the  New  Testament  their  popularity  and  their  strong 
influence  ;  indeed,  the  book  of  Enoch  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  geniune  Scripture,  At  the  Christian  era,  then,  these 
books  were  knocking,  we  may  say,  for  admission  into  the  Hebrew 
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Janon,  And,  undoubtedly,  if  ChriBtiauitv  had  not  come  when  it 
id,  and  if  the  Jewish  Rtate  had  endured,  the  best  of  them  would 
lave  bi^en  (and  -s^nth  good  reascm)  admitted.  But  there  came  tho 
end  of  the  Jewish  state,  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
door  was  Bhut. 

For  the  stronghold  on  Mount  Moriah  was  now  gone ;  the  Bible 
of  the  ancient  people  remained  the  one  stronghold  of  its  rehgion. 
It  is  well  known  vnih  what  rigtility  Rabbinism  establiahed  itself  in 
tills  stronghold.  At  first  it  even  bethought  itself  of  eacrificing 
what  might  seem  weak  points,  like  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
the  Song  of   Solomon;    they  were   retained^    however,  and  the 

I  worship  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  which  then  set  in  with  full 
prce,  was  extended  to  them  also.  But  it  extended  not  to  Scrip- 
Hires  outside  tlio  Hebrew  Canon,  as  this  Canon  had  been  for  the 
last  time  fonnallj  approv^ed  in  the  dajs  of  Judas  Maccabeus. 
The  enlarged  Greek  Bible  was  the  Bible  of  Cliristians,  and  Greek 
^as  tho  language  of  ChnBtianity.  Rabbinism  now  deplored  the 
%j  when  the  Bible  had  been  translated  into  Greek.  It  re- 
islated  it  into  Greek  in  an  anti-Christian  sense ;  it  sternly 
ejected  the  Greek  additions ;  it  mocked  at  the  ignorant  Oiristians 
fho  received  them.  But  the  Greek  Bible,  with  all  its  books,  had 
&corae  dear  to  Cliristians,  and  were  by  the  Christian  Church  pre- 
served. Learned  men,  like  Origen  and  St.  Jerome,  knew  well  the 
Terence  between  the  books  of  the  Apocrj^^ha  and  tho  hooks  of 
10  Hebrew  Canon  j  but  this  difference  was  by  the  mass  of  Ctris- 
lans  unregarded  or  unknown,  and  the  Latin  Bible  inevitably 
reprodut'ed  the  books  of  the  Greek.  The  African  Synods,  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  mark  the  time  when  the  distinction 

t between  the  Apociypha  and  the  Hebrew  Canon  had  l>ecome  so 
jgenerally  obliterated  in  the  West,  that  the  booLs  of  l>oth  were 
btamped  by  the  Church  as  having  one- find  the  same  canonical 
authority. 

At  the  Refomiatian,  Protestantism  reverted  to  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  But  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate,  and  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
still  shows  itselF  in  the  order  of  the  books.     The  Greek,  and  the 

IVidgate  ftiU^jwing  it,  had  adopted,  in  place  of  the  old  and  sig- 
llificant  tripartite  di\dsion  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Writings,  a 
tevision  into  prose  books  and  poetical  bodki^,  the  prophets  bemg 
comited  with  the  latter;  and  in  arranging  tlie  books  of  each  class, 
the  order  of  date  was  followed.*  This  innovation  our  Bibles 
HB^tain ;  and  therefore  our  Old  Testament  ends  with  the  lact  of  tho 
H|)oetical  books,  Malachi,  mstcad  of  rndiiiic  ^vith  the  last  of  the 
Ketubimj  Chronicles; 


*  The  Miu;cjibee8  only,  tboa^b  a  pro«o  book  of  hifttory,  ii  in  tho  Vulgato  prinled  by 
itself  at  the  end  of  tho  pooticoi  books. 
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ThuB  we  have  Bummarkecl,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  reader  of 
**  Literature  and  Dogma,"  the  history  of  the  Canon  of  that  Old 
Testament  to  which  we  are  so  often  sending  him.  The  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  require  to  be 
treated  with  more  of  detail,  for  our  positions  have  here  to  be  made 
good  against  objectors. 

We  know  how  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  appealed 
to  in  the  New.  They  are  appealed  to  as  an  authority  establiBhed 
and  recognized,  just  as  the  Bible  is  now  appealed  to  by  us.  But 
w^hon  did  the  New  Testament,  in  that  form  in  which  we  possess 
it,  come  to  be  recognized  as  Scripture  Hke  the  Old  Testament? 
Clearly  the  documents  comprising  it  appeared  at  different  timee, 
and  were  not  first  published  to  the  world  as  one  authoiized  whole 
ctdled  the  New  Testament,  Clearly  there  was  a  time  when  they 
had  not  acquired  the  authority  they  possessed  afterwards  ;  when 
people  preferred,  for  instance,  to  any  written  narrative^  the  oral 
relations  of  eye  witnesses.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
tant ^vitnesses  to  the  written  narratives,  Papias,  is  a  distinct  wit- 
ness, at  the  same  time,  to  this  preference  for  oral  relations,  "  I 
did  not  consider,"  he  says,  speaking  in  the  fij^t  half  of  the  second 
centur}^  after  Christ,  about  the  year  140,  "  I  did  not  consider  , 
tilings  from  books  to  be  of  so  much  good  to  me,  as  things  from  j 
the  living  and  abiding  voice/*'  And  he  goes  on  to  mention  his 
commumcations  mth  those  who  had  actually  heard  *'  the  disci- 
ples of  the  Lord/*  For  Papias,  then,  there  was  manifestly  not 
yet  a  body  of  Scriptures  answering  to  our  New  Testament,  and 
having  Hke  authority  with  the  Old.  And  no  man  can  point  to 
any  exact  moment  and  manner  hi  which  our  body  of  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  received  its  authority.  But  we  can  point  to  a 
moment  after  which  we  find  our  present  New  Testament  Canon 
in  possession  of  undisputfld  authority  in  the  Church  of  the  West, 
and  before  which  we  do  not. 

We  have  mentioned  the  African  Synods.  The  two  Synods  of 
Carthage — the  first  of  them  held  in  the  year  3^7  of  our  era,  the 
second  in  the  year  419 — deliver  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament 
aB  we  have  it  now.  All  its  books,t  and  no  others,  are  canonical ; 
that  is^  they  furnish  the  rule  of  faith,  they  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves, they  are  authorized  for  pubhc  use.  And  so,  as  every  one 
knows,  they  have  continued.     For  the  Eastern  Church,  a  similar 

>  *  See  Papias  in  EoBebins,  HUtoria  Ecclesiasiica,  iii.  39,  oit  ykp  rk  itt  twk  &i&Klmif 
TO iro tariff/  fu  wKpfKtTy  &nt\d^fi0it3foVf  Stroif  rh  iraf>a  (unnii  ^ui^t  Ktd  fityo^ffTji,  Tho  latter 
-words  are  cominoEly  taken  to  mean  merely  tbo  voice  of  living  apoakors,  but  thoy  almost 
certainly  c^ontaiD  a  rominisconco  of  I,  Pot,^  L  23^  and  of  Isaiah,  xl  8,  and  mean  speakom 
■who  had  hoard  the  voice  of  JeeoB. 

t  The  earlier  Synotl  tneDtiona  tho  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  apart,  though  as  Paul's; 
the  second  Synod  drops  this  diatinction^  and  speaks  of  Paul*B  *' Fourteen  EpisUes**  ThA 
New  TeatameQt  Canon  of  the  two  Synods  is  in  other  respects  the  same. 
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authoritative  enimciation  uf  our  Cauou  of  the  New  Testament  is 
first  found  in  the  Festal  Letter  of  St.  AthaDasius,  of  which  the 
date  is,  probably,  365.  But  an  absence  of  fixed  consent  as  to 
certain  books  goes  on  showing  itself  among  Greek  Christians  for 
long  afterwards.  Our  business,  however,  is  at  present  with  our 
own  Western  Chrisrianity. 

SL  Jerome  died  in  420,  the  year  after  the  second  Synod  of 
Carthage.     His  Bibhcal  labom-s  and  learning  are  celebrated;  he 
knew   more   about   the   Bible   than   any   of  his   contemporaries. 
Cavillers  he  had,  as  have  aU  men  wlio  biiug  new  criticism  to  dis- 
turb old  habits ;  but  Ins  orthodoxy  was  undoubted.    His  BibHcal 
publications  were  undertaken  at  a  Pope's  request ;  and  the  first 
instalment  of  them,  a  corrected  Latin  vei-sion  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
appeared  in  the  year  383  with  a  prefatory  letter  addressed  to  the 
Pope  himself.     This  great  churchman  has  left  ua  his  remarks  on 
Beveral  of  the  works  which  the  African  Synods  were  presently  to 
include  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  have 
etood  there  ever  since,  possessing  in   the  eyes  of  Cliristendom  a 
like  sac  redness  and  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  Canon.     In 
xeading  him,  we  are  to  bear  in  mhid  the  character  of  the  speaker. 
[t  ij8  as  if  Dr.  Pu>*ey,  wath  the  reputation  for  learning  and  orthodoxy 
^which  we  know  him  to  have,  and  commisBioned,  besides,  by  the 
Heads  of  the  Anglican  CTiurch  to  revise  the  Bible,  was  speaking  of 
^e  Canon.    St.  Jerome,  then,  says  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : — 
*'  The  custom  of  the  Latin  Christians  does  not  receive  it  among 
i;he  Canonical  Scriptures."*     Of  the  Apocalj'pse  he  says : — "  The 
Greek  Churches  iLse  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  John's  Apoca- 
lyp8e."t     Of  the  scHcalled  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  he  says:— **  It 
is  denied  by  most  to  be  his."|     Of  the  Epistle  of  James  he  says ; — 
•*  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  brought  out  by  somebody  else  under 
his  name.**§     Of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  he  says :— **  Inasmuch  as  the 
author  appeals  to  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is  apocr}T)hal,  the 
Epistle  is  rejected  by  most.*'  ||     Of  the  three  Epistles  attributed  to 
St.  John,  Jt^rome  says — ^**  He  wrote  one  epistle  wliich  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  churches  and  scholars,  but  the  remaining  two  are 
aBsertrcd  to  be  by  John  the  Elder.^lT    ,) 

Now,  all  Jerome's  sympathlcB  were  with  what  was  orthodox* 
ecclesiastical,  regiJai*.  The  works  on  which  he  has  here  been 
remarking  seemed  to  Ixirn  good  and  edif^-ing ;  they  had  been 
much  used,  and  had  nispired  attachment.     The  tendt^ncy  in  the 


*  LfttiAonmi  conSTiotudo  non  recipit  inter  Bcriptum*  canonicas. 

t  Nee  Gnccomm  qaidem  decloai^  ApocalypKiD  Juoimiu  cudem  liU^rtiit?  euBeipimit. 

I  Se-mnda  n  pledsque  e|ua  esfto  negatur, 

%  Ab  olio  quodom  Bub  nomiQe  ejus  edita  MBeritnr. 

II  Q  lift  lie  libro  Enoch,  qni  npocrjphus  est,  in  ca  aasnmit  tcstimoniiiiu,  a  plerisqne 
^jidtur, 

^  Reliqno)  aniem  du»  Joannia  proabjteri  aatoruntnr. 
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Qiurch  was  to  admit  them  to  caiioiiicity,  as  tlie  African  Synods 
presently  did.     Jerome*  m  inliud  them  to  be  admitted.     He  helped 
Ibi-ward  their  admission  l>y  argtmieiiti!  in  favour  of  it,  some  of 
them   not  a  little  Btrained,      But  wliat  \ve  want  the  reader  to 
observe  is  the  entire  upset  which  Jerome  gives  to  oin*  popular 
notion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teetament ;  to  the  notion  of  a 
number  of  sacred  books»  juRt  so  many  and  no  more,  all  aHke  of  the 
'most  indisputable  authenticity,  and  having  equal  authority  from 
the  very  fii-st.     It  is  true,  they  were  about  to  get  invested  with 
this   chamcter,  but   tlircmgh   the  authority   of  the   Church,  and 
because,  while   this  authority  was  on  the  increase,  learning  and 
criticism,  amidst  the  iuvasinns  and  miseries  of  the  general  break-up 
which  was  then  befalling  Eui-ope,  languished  and  tlied  nearly  out. 
Already  the  African  Synt  ids,  which  may  be  said  to  have  first  laid 
down  authoritatively  for  our  Western  Euiope  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  imagined  that  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiastieius  were  by 
Solomon,  although  W^isdom  was  composed  in  Greek  hardly  half  a 
century  before  the  Christi^in  era,     St<  Augustine,  who  died  ten 
years  after  St,  Jerome,  wwh  far  too  accompUshed  a  man  not  to 
know  well    enough,    althtmgh   his   studies   had  not  lain   in    tins 
special  direction,  how,  in  general,  the  Canou  of  the  New  Testament 
had  arisen,  and  how  great  was  tlie  tlifference  between  the  evidence  • 
for  some  books  and  for  otliers.     But  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  enough  for  him.     In  a  sentence,  wluch  for  Paid  would  have 
been  inconceivable,  he  sho^Nna  us  how  the  idea  of  this  authority 
had  by  his  time  groTvm  :  "  /  receive  the  Gofitpel  iiaelfr  he  says,  **  onftjf 
upon  the  mtihoritij  of  the  Catholic  Church,*^^    The  Reformation  arrived, 
and,  to  Protestants,  the  authority  of  the  Chinch  ceased  to  appear 
all-sufficient  for  establishing  the  canonicity  of  books  of  Scripture* 
Then  grew  up  the  notion  that  our  actual  New  Testament  intrinsi- 
cally poflficssed  tliis  character  of  a  Canon,  the  notion  of  its  having 
from  the  first  been  one  sure  and  sacred  whole  as  it  stands,  a  whole 
with  all  its  parts  equipollent ;    a  kind  of  tahsman,  as  wo  have 
elsewhere   saidn,   that   had   been    handed   to   us   straight    out   of 
heaven. 

Therefore  the  other  day,  when  there  was  pubhshed  for  the  use 
of  the  young  a  Bible  in  which  some  pai'ts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
taken  and  others  left  out,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle  wrote  an  indig- 
nant letter  in  blame  *>f  this  audacious  attempt,  as  he  thought  it,  to 
make  distinctions  in  wluit  wjis  all  alike  the  \\\)rd  of  God.  To 
verj'many  his  blame  will  have  seemed  perfectly  just;  nay,  all  that 
mechanical  emplo^Tuent  of  Scripture  texts  winch  is  so  common  in 
the  religious  world,  and  so  nnhesifating,  is  due  to  just  such  a 
notion  of  Scripture  as  the  venerable  Dean  a     Yet  how  ©\ndently 


Ego  evaogollo  non  crcderenj,  nisi  me  catbolicw  oedefil»  nuctoriUis  commOTorei. 
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is  tho  notion  false  ?  Fom*  liundred  years  after  Qirist  we  have  tlio 
last  representative  of  Biblical  learning  before  the  setting-in  of 
mcdifeval  ignnrancc?— we  have  the  Dr.  Punej  of  his  thne,  a  great 
churchman,  orthodox^  leariieti  trusted — declaring,  without  the 
least  conceahnent,  the  essential  difference  in  authority  between 
some  documents  in  our  New  Testament  and  others  I  For  mani- 
feetly  the  difference  in  authority  is  great  between  a  document 
like  the  so-called  Second  Epietle  of  Peter,  rejected  btf  mo»U  and  a  ^ 
diXTument  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  everyone  accepted* 
And  the  more  we  ascend  to  the  times  before  St.  Jerome — to  the  ^ 
primitive  times,  as  they  are  called— the  more  does  this  difference 
between  the  documents  now  composing  the  Canon  become  visible. 
Churchmen  hke  Eusebius  and  Origen  testify  as  clearly  as  Jerome 
to  the  non-acceptance»  in  their  time,  of  books  now  in  the  Canon, 
d  do  not,  as  Jerome,  plead  for  their  aceeptance.  So  that  really, 
hen  one  comes  to  look  into  the  thing,  the  common  notion  about 
the  Canon  is  so  plainly  false,  that  to  take  it  for  granted,  as  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle  does,  and  to  foimd  indignant  denunciations  upon 
it*  will  one  day  be  resented  ae  an  outrage  tipon  common  sense  and 
notorious  facts.  It  is  like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  allegation  that 
"  episcopacy  was  an  institution  of  God  Himself*"  an  allegation 
which  might  make  one  suppose  that  in  Genesis,  directly  after  God 
had  said,  Let  there  be  light  (or,  perhaps,  even  before  it),  he  had 
pronounced,  Let  there  he  bishops.  There  are  plenty  of  true  reasonjs 
for  the  existence  of  bishops  without  invoking  false  ones ;  and  the 
time  win  come  when  thus  to  invoke  the  false  ones  solemnly  and 
authoritatively  will  shock  public  opinion. 

Ab  to  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  then,  we  see  that  con- 

Bent  determined  it;  that  after  the  beginrdng  of  the  fifth  century 

thin  consent  may  be  regarded  as  established  in  favour  of  the  books 

of  our  actual  Canon ;  that  before  the  fifth  century  it  was  not  yet 

fully  established,  and  the  most  eminent  doctors  in  the  Church  did 

not  hesitate  to  say  so.     Consent  depended  on  the  known  or  pre- 

Bumed   authenticity  of   boolts   as    proceeding  from   apostles    or 

apostolic  men,  from  the  Apostles  of  Christ  themselves,  or  from 

their  personal  followers.     Some  books  of  our  Canon  had  not  this 

consent,  even  in  Jeronie^e  time ;  and  of  its  not  being  certain  in 

primitive  times  that  these  books  are  what  they  are  now  commonly 

*aid  to  be  we  have  thus  the  clearest  evidence,     If  the  Christian 

Church  of  the  fourth  century  bad  believed  it  to  be  absolutely 

certain  that  the  Johannine  ApocaI;vi>se  was  by  the  Apostle  John, 

Or  the  second  Petrine  Epistle  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  no  church- 

^^xan  woidd  have  rejeoted  them.     Some  books,  then,  in  our  New 

Testament  Canon,  there  plainly  are  of  which  the  authenticity  is 

<icitibtfTil. 

We  have  given  cases  in  winch  the  want  of  consent  is  grave, 
TOL,  XXV,  2  X 
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It  is  ^-ave  when  we  find  it  in  churchmen ;  it  has  its  weight  ev< 
when  it  is  found  in  heretics.  Marcion  rejected  St,  Paul's  EpistU 
to  Timotliy  and  Titus,  wliile  he  admitted  tlie  others.  It  is  somi 
thing  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoml  Epistles  that  a  f 
vent  admirer  of  St*  Paul,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  centur 
should  not  have  received  them.  It  is  possible  that  Marcion 
have  rejected  these  epistles  because  they  did  not  suit  hini.  It 
possible ;  but  we  Imow  that  he  and  liis  party  complained  of 
adultemtion  of  the  rule  of  Chmtianity,  and  professed  to  revert ' 
what  was  genuine  ;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  Marcion  rejected  tl 
Pastoral  Epistles  because  they  really  were  not  genuine.  It  ia 
case  in  which  the  internal  evidence  for  or  against  the  anthei 
ticity  of  the  documents  in  question  becomes  of  pecuHar  in 
portance.  The  Alogi,  again,  heretics  of  the  second  centur 
rejected  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  authenticity  of  this  Gospel 
therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  have  such  a  security  in  gene  14 
consent  as  the  authenticity  of  the  First  Gospel,  which  not  e 
heretics  challenged. 

Now  to  be  indignant  with  those  who,  under  such  circumstanc< 
ask  to  be  satisfied  about  the  authenticity  of  books  in  the  New  T< 
tament  Canon,  is  really  unreasonable.  We  have  for  the  books 
the  Canon,  it  is  sometimes  said,  as  good  e\4dence  as  we  have  fi 
the  history  of  Thucydides ;  why  not  require  the  history  of  Thucr 
dides  to  prove  its  authenticity  1  This  will  not  bear  a  momeni 
examination.  The  history  of  Thucydides  tells  us  itself,  in  the  mc 
expHcit  way  possible,  the  name  of  its  author,  and  what  he 
and  what  he  designed  in  writing  his  work.  Its  authentici 
no  one  has  challenged.  To  forge  it  under  the  name  of  Thuc; 
dides  no  one  had  any  interest.  But  not  one  of  our  Four  Gospels  sa; 
anywhere  who  its  author  was.  Heretics  challenged  the  auth< 
ticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  we  have  seen  how  docmne: 
now  in  the  Canon,  which  purport  to  be  by  this  or  that  ApostI 
were  gravely  suspected  in  the  Church  itself,  St.  Paul  bimsi 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  warns  his  conve: 
not  to  let  themselves  be  *' troubled  hy  Utter  as  from  i«/*  thl 
indicating  that  forgery  of  tlus  kind  was  practised  as  to  epistli 
As  to  gospels  and  acts  it  was  practised  too,  Tertullian  menti( 
a  detected  case  of  it — forged  Acts  of  Paul,  authorizing  a  wo: 
to  baptize.  The  practice  of  forgery  and  interpolation  was  notoi 
ous,  and  the  temptation  to  it  was  great.  One  exphcit  witness 
as  good  as  twenty,  and  we  win  again  take  for  our  witness 
great  churchman,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  bishop 
Caasarea,  who  died  in  the  year  340.  He  says  that  scriptuis 
were  current  "put  forth  by  the  heretics  in  the  name  of  tl 
Apostles,  whether  as  containing  the  Gospels  of  Peter 
Thomas    and   Matthias,   or    those   also    of    any    others    besid 
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^hese,  or  as  containing  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  John  and  tlie 
other  Apostles.*'  * 

The  Gospels  give  us  tho  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  himself, 
^nd  are  therefore  of  tho  highest  importance.  How  far  back  can 
Tv^e  certainly  carry  the  chain  of  established  consent  in  favour  of 
our  four  canomcal  Gospels  %  Let  us  begin  with  St.  Jerome,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  from  him  let  us  go  backwards.  For 
St.  Jerome  our  canonical  four  are  already  established:  "  Four 
Gospels  whereof  the  order  is  this:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John/*t 
That  was  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  same  century,  for  Eusebius  Ukewise,  whom  we  have  just  now 
cited  to  show  the  existence  of  spurious  gospels,  the  canonicity  of 
our  four  was  estabUshei  Let  us  follow  back  the  chain  of  great 
churchmen  to  the  third  century  and  to  Origen*  He  died  A,D.  254. 
For  him,  too,  our  four  canonical  Gospels  are  *'  alone  undisputed  in 
the  Church  of  God  upon  earth/'J  Let  ois  ascend  to  the  second 
century,  IreuEDUs  wrote  in  the  last  quarter  of  it,  and  no  testimony 
to  the  Four  Gospels  of  our  Canon  can  be  more  expUcit  than  his. 
'  Matthew  it  was  who»  among  the  Hebrews,  brought  out  in  their 

^own  language  a  written  Gospel^  w^hen  Peter  and  Paul  were  preach- 
ing in  Rome,  and  founding  the  Church.  Then,  after  their  depar- 
ture, Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  he  too  dehvered 
to  ufl  in  writing  what  Peter  preached;  and  Luke,  moreover,  the 
follower  of  Paul,  set  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul, 
Then  John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  also  lay  on  his  breast, 

L  John  too  published  \m  Gospel,  Hving  at  that  time  at  Ephesus,  in 
.."§     And  for  Iren«eus  this  number  of  four,  which  the  Gospels 

^exhibit,  has  sometliing  fixed,  necessary,  and  sacred,  "  like  the  four 
zones  of  our  world,  and  the  four  winds," 

Here  then,  about  the  year  180  of  our  era,  we  have  from  a  great 

^churchman  the  most  express  testimony  to  the  Four  Gospels  of  our 
Canon.  Higher  than  tins  we  cannot  find  a  great  churchman  who 
gives  it  us.  Ignatius  does  not  give  it,  nor  Polycarp,  nor  Justin 
Martyr.  But  a  famous  fragment,  discovered  by  Muratori,  the 
Italian  antiquary,  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  in  North  Italy,  and 


*  SaBebina,  HiaU  Ecclet.,  iii.  25.     yponph^s     .     *     .     Mfjuxri  rStv  hiro^iK9§p  wfiht  rStf 

t  PrtBfat,  ad Damasitm,    Qn&tnor  EvimgoUa  quortim  ordo  o«t  iste ;  M&tl]i3aiiB,MfcrciiB, 

X  Quoted  by  EusobitiB,  Hist,  Ecclei.^  vi,  25.     t^i^  Tta-ffdpwy  cuoyytAitfy,  H  iciil  fxSim 
it^aarril^^TrTd  itrriv  ir  rp  uwh  rhv  ovpavhv  iKKKyfa-ta  rot  fl<oi?* 

^  Qnotfid  by  KasebiiiSj  liist  Ecclns.^  t,  8.  6  {jl^p  ^  MarBeuot  *V  rots  *E^/^o/a«f  rf  IZla 
Aifrmif  StaKtKTtft  «ral  ypoip^y  i^yfytyxtv  *u(cyy*A(ov,  roQ  Utrpov  koI  rou  Ua^kou  iv  'Pt^fi^ 
lvay)^Ai^0>i4fvfti'V  koI  $tfi.thiovyrtiffV  r^v  iKK\yi<rltw,  fitrit  B^  r^f  ro6rtav  tJ^otoy^  Md(p«cos  6 
f^f  Koi  ippaivtuT^s  U4rp0v^  ttal  avrhs  ra  uwh  U^rp^v  Ki[pvttff6^uv(x  ^77pa^i  Ttt/uiw 
k  irapoSfBwicr,  koX  Ajaxtitas  9^,  &  hc^Koxt^QS  nai>\0V|  rh  \m^  iKit^ott  HTjpv<Tff£fAfvoy  «vayy*\ut¥ 
iv  &($\iit  KariOtro  IfiTfiTa  *lwi*'n)5'  d  fiaBitrhs  tov  xvpiov,  6  koL  /iri  t^  (Ttij^oi  avrov 
■Cfvwtffdy^  Kol  adrrhs  i^iB^tici  rb  fifayy4KtQVf  iv  'E^tfftf  ttjs  *Airias  iiarpi^tav. 

2  N  2 
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published  by  him  in  the  year  1740,  carries  ufl,  perhaps,  to  an 
Ettle  liigher  than  that  of  Iren  o?us.  The  manuscript  contaimng  %; 
frag^ment  is  said  to  be  of  the  eighth  century,  and  is  in  barbar-czk 
Latin.  The  monastory  at  Bobbia  was  founded  by  St.  CuUunij, 
and  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  barbarisms  in  our  fragment 
due  to  the  Iiish  monks  who  copied  it  from  the  original*  Ot"h 
have  asRigned  to  these  barbarisms  an  African  source  ;  others  ha 
supposed  that  the  fragment  ia  a  translation  of  a  Greek  origiim^il, 
Greek  having  been  the  language  of  the  Roman  Church  at  feile 
time  when  the  author  of  the  fragment  hved.  However  this  m.^}' 
be,  the  important  matter  is  that  the  fragment— called,  from  ^^^ 
finder  and  first  piiblishen  the  Fragment  of  MunUori  the  (7amn  ^K 
J/uraion—gives  us  with  tolerable  neamesa  its  own  date.  It  «*-: 
that  the  Pastor  of  Hermas,  a  work  received  as  Scripture  by  many 
the  early  Churcb,  was  written  "  quite  lately^  in  ovr  own  timeti,  wl 
Pius,  the  brother  of  Hennas,  was  filling  the  episcopal  chair 
Rome,"  Pius  died  in  the  year  157  of  our  era.  If  we  believe  wh 
the  author  of  the  fragment  here  tells  lis,  we  have  only  to  ask  O' 
selves,  therefore,  what  **  quite  lately  ia  our  own  times  '*  meai 
And  the  words  can  hardly,  one  must  allow,  mean  a  time  more  th^^^^^ 
thiity  years  back  from  the  lime  of  the  person  uttering  them.  Th^^^^-*^ 
would  give  us  the  year  187  aB  the  latest  date  posnible  for  the  or^^  ^' 
ginal  of  the  fragment  in  question  ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  wL-Mny 
we  should  put  it  at  the  latest  date  possible,  it  seems  fair  to  assi: 
it  to  a  time  rather  befuro  A,D.  187  than  after  it ;  that  is,  to  a  da 
rather  earher  than  the  date  of  the  testimony  of  Irena>U8. 

But  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  Rehgion  "  will  not  alluw  tC^ 
Canon  of  Muratori  to  be  authentic,  any  more  than  he  will  all 
to  be  authentic  two  fragments  of  Claudius  Apollinaris,  Bishop 
Ilierapolis,   quoted  in   the   Paschal   Chronicle,  which   show  tl 
ApoUinarisj  about  the  year  170  of  our  era,  knew  and  received 
Fourth  Gospel.     The  author  of  **  Supernatural  Religion  '* 
theory  that   the  Foui-th  Gospel,  and,  indeed,  all   the   canoni< 
Gospels,  were   not   recognized  till   a   partieidar   time;  and  t^fe^^ 
theory  the  Canon  of  Muratori  and  the  fragments  of  ApoUina-^  -jt^^ 
do  not  suit — so  he  rejects  them.    There  is  really  no  more  series 
reason  to  be  given  for  his  rejection  of  them.   True,  Eusebius  gi\-^=^ 
a  list  of  some  works  of  Apollinaris,  and  the  work  on  the  Pasct^- 
controversy,   from   which  the  two  fragments  are   taken,  is  i^» 
among  them ;  but  Eusebius  expressly  says  that  there  were  otL* 
works  of  ApolUnaris  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  titles.     Trm^ 
Greek  was  the  language  of  the    Roman   Church  in  the  secott 
century,   but   must   we   tliiiik   a   document   forged   sooner   thJ 
admit  that  a  single  Roman  Chiistian  may  have  chancod  to  writ^ 
iu   Latin,   or  that   a   document  written  in  Greek  may  have  go^ 
translated  T    No ;  the  one  real  reason  which  the  author  of  "  Supi 
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^mtnjal  Religion"  has  for  rejecting  these  three  pieces  of  eYi- 
lence  is,  that  they  do  not  Buit  hii^  theory  j  and  tliis  leads  ua  to  say 
word  as  to  the  difference  between  the  practice  wliich  we  impose 
'on  ourselves  in  dealing  with  evidence,  and  the  practice  followed 
Jby  critics  with  a  theory, 

Porwe  suppose  the  reader  of  *' Literature  and  Dogma/"  formerly 

^^disposed  to  the  Bible^  but  now  convinced  that  (to  use  Bulier*8 

famous  phrase  witJi  a  eUght  alteration)  tlm-e  is  something  in  it^  nay, 

%i  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it — we  suppose  him  to  find  that  there 
'ng  a  hot  controveray  about  the  age  and  authenticity  of  many  of 
•the  chief  documents  of  the  New  Testament,  aud  to  %\dah  to  know 
what  to  think  about  them.  Soon  he  will  perceive  that  the  con- 
itroversy  is  in  general  conducted  by  people  who,  in  the  first  place, 
think  that  for  every  question  wliich  can  be  started  the  answer  can 
be  discoveredt  and  who,  iu  the  second  place,  have  a  theory  wliich  all 
things  must  be  made  to  suit.  Evidence  is  dealt  with  iu  a  fashion 
that  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  who  had  not  a  theory  to  warp 
.  him.  In  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Bamabaa,  a  work  of  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  the  words  many  called^  but  few  choa^Uy  are  quoted  with 
the  formula  as  it  w  writtm,^  impljdng  that  they  are  taken  from 
Scripture*  The  Greek  words  are  the  very  same  that  we  finid  in 
St.  Matthew,  and  oo  one  without  a  theory  to  ^vai-p  him  would 
doubt  that  the  winter  of  the  epistle  quotes^ — not,  indeed,  neces- 
sarily from  our  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew,  but  from  a  collection  of 
jsayiugs  of  Jcsus^  Dr.  Volkiuar,  however,  maintains  that  what  is 
Jiere  quoted  as  Scripture  must  be  a  passage  of  the  Apocrj^ha  z 
Thene  be  vmn^  created,  but  few  shall  be  saimLf  Strauss  applauds 
Jiim,  And  says  that  **  beyond  all  doubt  ;'*  this  is  so.  And  why  ? 
BecauRe,  to  cite  a  third  well-known  critic,  Dn  Zeller,  **  if  iu  a  work 
^•of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  find  a 
j^asBikge  quoted  as  Scripiurey  we  may  be  sure  that  either  the  quota- 
^on  iji  not  from  the  New  Testament,  or  else  the  work  is  not 
genuine,  because  SeHpture  is  not  used  for  the  New  Testament  till 
long  after  the  middl©  of  the  second  century."  That  is  to  say, 
because  the  Now  Testament  is  not  gtncralhj  called  Scripture  till 
after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  that  it  should  occasionalii^ 
have  been  called  so  before  is  impossible*  But  the  New  Testament  cUd 
not  begin  in  one  day  to  be  called  Scripture  by  an  Order  in  Council. 
There  must  have  been  a  time  when  to  have  it  called  so  was  com- 
paratively rare,  a  time,  earlier  still,  when  it  was  exceedingly  rare; 
i)ut  lit  no  time,  after  the  written  sayings  of  Jesus  were  first 
pubUsbed.  can  it  have  been  impossible  fom  Christian  to  call  them 
^Scripture. 

The   innovating    critics  are  c^rtjunly  the    most    conspicuous 


•  &s  y^fHxwreu.        t  E-  Es^rfta,  viii,  3. 
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offenders  in  thiB  way,  but  the  coneervative  critics  are  not  to 
trosted  either.  Neander  rejects,  like  the  author  of  **  Supematm 
Beligion,'*  a  fragment  of  ApoUinariB,  and  rejects  it  for  the  ve 
same  reason — that  it  fails  (though  from  a  different  cause)  to  eui 
him.  Bunsen  (unaware  that  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrians* 
named  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori  and  stigmatised  as  apocryphal, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  probably  meant)  lays  it  down  that 
"  it  is  quite  impossible  this  epistle  could  have  been  omitted,*'  ani 
supposes  that  **  there  is  in  the  middle  of  this  barbarons  transl 
tion  or  extract  of  the  Greek  original,  a  chasm,  or  omission,  r 
spectiiig  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.*'  What  may  we  not  put 
or  leave  out  when  we  take  license  to  proceed  in  this  fashion! 

Sick  of  special  pleading  both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the" 
reader  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma/'  after  a  brief  experience  of  tho 
impugners  of  the  Canon  and  its  defenders,  will  probably  feel  that 
what  he  earnestly  desires,  and  what  no  one  will  indulge  him  in,  \a 
simply  to  be  permitted  to  have  the  fair  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  Here  it  is  that  we  sjTnpathise  with  him 
and  wish  to  aid  him,  because  we  had  just  the  same  earnest  de&ire 
ourselves  after  a  Uke  experience.  And  we  treat  the  evidence  about 
the  Canon  with  a  mind  resolutely  free  and  straightforward,  deter- 
mined to  reject  nothing  bccanso  it  does  not  suit  us,  and  to  proceed 
as  we  should  proceed  in  a  Uterarj"  inquiry  where  we  were  wholly 
disinterested.  In  the  first  place,  we  confess  to  ourselves  that  a 
great  many  questions  may  be  asked  about  the  New  Testament 
Canon  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer.  In  the  second 
place,  we  own  that  it  is  something  in  favour  of  a  fact  that  it  has 
been  asserted,  and  that  tradition  delivers  it.  Men  do  not,  we 
acknowledge,  in  general,  use  language  for  the  purpose  of  falsehood, 
but  to  communicate  a  matter  faithfully.  Of  course,  many  things 
may  bo  said  which  we  yet  must  decline  to  receive,  but  we  require 
substantial  reasons  for  decUning,  and  not  fantastic  ones.  The 
second  Petrine  epistle  calls  itself  St.  Peters,  But  we  find  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  against  its  being  his ;  we  kno%v  that 
epistles  were  forged,  and  we  find  that  its  being  his  was  in  the^ 
early  Church  strongly  disputed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer 
the  end  of  the  first  century^  quotes  words  of  Christ  as  Scriptu: 
and  a  writer  towards  the  year  175  gives  a  list  of  works  thei!! 
received  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  apostolical.  We  see  no  strong 
natural  improbability  in  their  having  done  so  ;  there  Is  no  external 
evidence  against  it,  no  suspicious  circumstance  j  and  the  criticism 
which,  because  it  finds  what  they  say  inconvenient,  pronounces 
their  words  spurious,  interpolated,  or  wth  a  drift  quite  other  thi 
their  plain  apparent  drift,  we  call  fantastic. 

So  we  receive  the  witness  of  the  fragment  of  Muratori  to  th< 
canonicity,  about  the  year  175,  of  our  four  canonical  g06pels»  am 
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of  those  only/  We  receive  the  witness  of  ClaucHuB  ApoUiBariBj  a 
j  year  or  two  earlier,  to  the  eame  effect.  He  denies  that  St, 
Matthew  assigns  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Crucifixion  to  the  days 
ivhich  the  Judaizing  Christians  supposed,  and  to  wliich  St, 
Matthew  certainly  does  assign  them ;  but  to  make  him  do  eo,  eaya 
Apollinaris,  is  to  make  **  the  gospels  be  at  variance/*  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  criticism,  let  us  own  that  almost  certainly  the 
Bishop  of  HierapoUs  has  here  in  his  eye  the  tliree  Synoptics  and 
St  John. 

But  he  is  really  our  last  witness.  Ascending  to  the  times  before 
him,  we  find  mention  of  tlie  gospel^  of  gospeh,  of  memorabilia  t  and 
teritteri  accounts  J  of  Jesus  by  his  Apostles  and  their  followers.  We 
find  incidents  given  from  the  Efe  of  Jesus,  sayings  of  Jesus  quoted. 
But  we  look  in  vain  in  Justin  Martyr,  or  Polycarp,  or  Ignatius,  or 
Clement  of  Rome,  either  for  an  express  recognition  of  the  four 
canonical  Gospels,  such  as  we  have  given  from  churchmen  who 
lived  later,  or  for  a  distinct  mention  of  any  one  of  them.  No 
doubt  the  mention  of  an  Evangelist's  name  is  unimportant  if  his 
narrative  is  c\adcntly  quoted,  aad  if  we  recognize,  mthout  hesita- 
tion, his  form  of  expression,  Ensebius  quotes  w^ords  about  John 
baptizhig  in  yEnon,  near  to  Sahm,  and  continues  liis  quotation  : 
**For  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,"  Whether  Ensebius 
expressly  mentioned  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  not,  we  should  be  sure 
that  here  he  was  quoting  from  it.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
**8ayiQgs  of  the  Lord,"  These  may  bo  quoted  either  from  oral 
trfbdition  or  from  some  written  source  other  than  oiir  canonical 
Gospels.  W^e  have  seen  from  Papiae  how  strong  was  at  first  the 
preference  for  oral  tradition  ;  and  we  know  that  of  written  sources 
of  information  there  were  others  besides  our  canonical  Gospels. 
Learned  churchmen  like  Origen  and  Jerome  still  knew  them  well ; 
they  mention  them,  quote  from  thera.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  accorduig  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
^Egyptians,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  are 
thus  mentioned.  There  were  the  writings  of  wliich  we  quoted 
some  way  back  a  list  from  Eusebins.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews 
was  of  great  antiquity  and  currency ;  it  w^as  held  to  be  the 
original  of  our  Matthew,  and  often  confounded  with  it.  The 
Ebionitefl  are  said  indifferently  to  receive  no  Gospel  but  that  of  (h4 
Sebracs  and  to  receive  no  Gospel  but  that  of  Matthew.  Jerome 
found  in  Syria,  and  translated,  an  Aramaic  version  of  this  old 


•  The  Frftj^ent  bogina  with  a  brokon  Bontenee  rcUting  to  th#  Second  Goipol,  and 
ei>0tiQUoii ;  TVfto,  m^angelii  librum  ttcundum  Lmeam,  It  giTOi  St,  JohD*«  Gotpol  aa  tho 
liiQrth,  and  there  can  bo  no  room  for  doabt  that  it  named  Mark  and  Matthew  before 
eoming  to  Lake. 
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Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  think 
identical  with  our  Matthew ;  afterwards,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  obeei-ved  difTerences.  From  tliis  Gospel  are  quoted  incidenta 
and  sayings  whioh  we  do  not  fiiid  in  the  canonical  Gospels,  such 
as  the  lig^ht  on  Jordan  at  CliiiBt  s  baptism,  already  mentioned  by 
us  in  this  review  ;  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  after  his  resurrection 
to  James,  expref*«ly  recorded  by  Paul,  but  not  in  our  Gospels;  the 
words  of  Jeeus  to  his  startled  disciples  after  the  HandU  me  and  $€4 
of  our  gospels :  **  For  I  am  not  a  bodiless  ghost,"  *  We  know  that 
this  Gowpel  nf  the  Hebrews  was  used  by  the  first  generation  of 
Cliristian  writers  after  the  apostolic  age,  by  Ignatius,  Justin 
Martyr,  and  Hegesippus.  From  it,  or  from  other  old  gospels 
attributed  to  Peter  or  James,  come  other  sayings  and  stories 
strange  to  our  Gospels,  but  in  the  earliest  times  current  as  au* 
thentic;  like  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a  cave,  mentioned 
by  Justin,  and  familiar  to  Christian  art;  nr  hke  the  sajring  of 
Christ,  Be  ye  approved  l/anker-ftA  quoted  in  the  pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies  and  the  Apostolical  ConstitutinnH,  quoted  by  the  Church 
historians  Eusebins  and  Socmtes,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origon,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome, 

Well,  then,  how  impossible,  w^hen  the  Epistle  of  Bamabes 
simply  applies  the  verse  of  the  llOth  Psalm,  The  I^rd  said  unto  my 
Lord^  as  Jesus  applied  it^when  it  quotes  simply  as  **  Scripture  ** 
the  worils  Maii}/  ealied,  but  few  chosm — how  impossible  to  afGrm 
certainly  that  it  refers  to  our  canonical  Gospels  and  proves  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century  our  Gospel-Caoon  was  established  t 
Yet  this  is  what  Tischendorf  does  all  through  liis  book  on  the 
Canon,  Wherever  he  finds  words  in  an  early  w^riter  of  which  the 
Bubetance  is  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  he  assumes  that  from  our 
canonical  Gospels  the  writer  took  them,  and  that  our  Canon  must 
already  have  existed.  We  will  not  speak  of  Tischendorf  ^vithout 
remembeiiiig  the  gratitude  and  respect  wliicli,  by  many  of  his 
labours,  he  has  merited ;  but  his  treatment  of  the  question  proposed 
by  him  :  men  were  our  Go^peh  composed  ?  is  really,  to  any  one  w^ho 
reads  attentively  and  witli  a  fair  mind,  absurd.  It  is  as  absurd  on 
the  apologetic  side,  as  Dr,  Volkmar's  treatment  of  the  quotation  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  Marti;  called^  hid  few  cho»eti^  is  on  the 
attacking  side.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  gives  no 
reference  at  all  for  his  application  of  the  words  of  the  110th 
Psalm;  for  tlie  words  Mamf  called^  but  few  choim^  he  refers 
simply  to  Scripture,  and  he  refers,  let  us  add,  to  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Enoch  as  Scripture  too.  In  the  first  case,  he  may  have 
been  quoting  oral  tradition  merely ;  in  the  second  he  was  quoting 
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some   written    and    accepted   autharit)%    but  what  we    CEUiuot 
possibly  8aj% 

In  the  times  with  which  wo  are  now  doaling  there  is  no 
quotatfon  from  any  one  of  our  EvangeUsts  with  hm  name^  sxich 
as  in  Irenttsujs,  and  from  his  time  forward,  is  nsuaL  There  is 
no  quotation  from  tlio  narrative  of  any  one  of  thc^  Synoptics 
in  which  the  manner  of  relating  or  turn  of  phrase  enables  us  to 
recognize  the  author.  Sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus  are  qvioted, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  they  are  quoted  from  our 
Gospek,  Moreover,  almost  always,  however  biiufly  they  may  be 
quoted,  they  arc  not  quoted  quite  as  they  stand  in  our  G-Ofipela. 
But  it  is  BUppoaod  that  thoy  are  quoted  from  memory,  freely 
and  looaely,  Tlie  question  the^n  arises^  is  a  Camyn  habitually 
quoted  in  this  way?  If  our  Four  Gospels  had  existed  in  the 
time  of  Clement  of  Rome  or  of  Justin  Martyr  as  the  canonical 
four,  of  paramount  authority  and  in  the  state  in  which  we  now 
have  them,  would  these  writers  have  quoted  them  in  the  loose 
fashion  in  which,  as  is  now  alleged,  they  quote  them  % 

Here  we  ^^11  ^y^,  fur  the  benefit  of  the  reader  of  **  Literature 
and  Dogma  " — ^who  by  this   time  is  convinced,  we  hope,  that  we 
endeavour   to   let  the  facts  about   the  Gospel-Canon  fairly  and 
simply  speak  for  themselves — we  will  give  for  his  benefit  a  piece 
of  experience  which  on  ourselves  had  a  decisive  effect.     The  First 
-Epistle  attributed  to  Clement  of  Rome  is,  as  every  one  knows,  of 
gh  antiquity  and  authority.     It  probably  dates  from  the  end  of 
the   firet  centur}%     Jerome  tells  us  that  it  was  pubUcly  read  in 
church  as  autliorized  Scripture ;  it  ia  included  in  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament,  and  one  may  say  that  it  was 
within  an  inch  of  gaining,  and  not  undeservedly^  admission  to  our 
Oinon.     A  good  while  ago,  in  reading  this  Epistle  witli  the  dis- 
putes about  the  Canon  of  the  Gospels  pei"plexing  our   rnind,  wo 
oame  upon  a  quotation  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 
We    read  on,   and    found   that   as    much    as  the    first    sixteen 
^eyfles,  or  nearly  the  whole  Psalm^    was  quoted*     The  Bible  of 
<]flement  of  Rome  was  the  Greek  Bible,  the  version  of  the  Seven ty* 
^*  Well  then,  here;'  said  we  to  ourselves,  **  is  a  good  opportunity 
:for  verif^v^ng  the  mode  of  quoting  the  Canonical  Scriptures  which 
is   followed  by  an   early  Christian   writer,"      So   we    took  the 
-Septuagint,  and  went  through  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  fifty- 
£rBt  Psahn.     We  found  that  Clement  followed  his  canonical  original 
"^vith  an  exactncfls  wliich,  after  aU  that  we  had  heard  of  the  loose- 
siess  with    which  these  early  Clnistian  writers  quote  Scripture, 
^uite  astonished  us.     Five  sUglit  and  unimportant  variations  were 
^U  that  we  could  find — ^variations  so  slight  as  the  omission  of  an  and 
in  a  place  where  it  was  not  wanted.   One  knows,  from  Origen  and  his 
laboui*s  of  reformation,  into  how  unsure  i^  st^to  the  text  of  th© 
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Greek  Vulgate  had  in  the  second  centurj  fallen;    bo  that  this 
exactitude  of  Clement  was  the  more  Burpriring- 

Now,  fihortly  before  we  came  upon  the  fifty-firBt  PBalm,  we  had  i 
remarked,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Clement's  epistle,  a  cluBter 
of  sayings  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  turned  back  with 
eagerness  to  them»  and  compared  them  with  the  like  sayings  in  St, 
Matthew  and  in  St.  Luke.*  Neither  in  wording  nor  in  order  did  the 
Epistle  here  correspond  vdih  either  of  these  Gospels ;  the  difference 
was  marked^  although  in  such  short,  notable  sayings,  there  eeeme  bo 
Uttle  room  for  it.  We  turned  to  a  longer  cluster  of  quotations 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Justin  Martyrs  first  apology. 
It  was  ^ath  Justin  Martyr  precisely  as  with  Clement ;  the  wording 
and  order  in  what  he  quoted  differed  remarkably  from  the  wording 
and  order  of  the  corresponding  saying  in  our  Gospels.  The 
famous  words.  Render  to  Cassar,  &c„  were  quoted  by  Justin ; 
words  so  famous  might  well  have  been  expected  to  be  current 
in  one  form  only,  and  their  taUying  in  Justin  with  our  Gospels 
would  not  at  all  prove  that  Justin  quoted  them  from  our 
Gospels ;  but  even  the  words,  as  he  quotes  them,  run  differently 
from  the  version  in  our  Gospels.  So  that  these  early  writers 
quoted  canonical  ScripturcB  correctly  enough  when  they  were 
Scriptiures  of  the  Old  Tesfiiment,  but  when  they  were  Scriptnres  of 
the  New,  they  quoted  them  in  quite  another  fashion. 

We  examined  a  number  of  other  passages,  and  foimd  always 
the  same  result,  except  in  one  curious  paiiicular.  Certain  pro- 
phetic passages  of  the  Old  Testament  were  quoted,  not  as  they 
stand  in  the  Septuagint,  but  exactly,  or  almost  exactly^  as  they 
stand  in  our  Gospels ;  at  least,  the  variations  were  here  as  sUght 
as  those  of  Clement  quoting  from  the  Greek  the  fifty-first  Psalm. 
Thus  Justin  quotes  the  passage  from  Micah,  And  thou^  Bethlehem, 
&c.,  almost  exactly  as  it  is  given  in  St.  Matthew,  although  in  the 
Septuagint  it  stands  otherwise ;  and  the  passage  from  ZechariaK 
lltey '  iliail  look  on  him  whom  thet/  pierced,  as  it  is  given  in  St. 
Jolm,  altliough  in  the  Septuagint  it  sti^ds  otherwise.  But  this 
one  point  of  coincidence,  amid  general  variation,  indicates  only 
that  passages  of  prophecy,  where  the  Greek  Bible  did  not  weD 
bring  out  the  reference  to  Christ,  were  early  corrected  among 
ClirLBtians,  so  as  to  let  the  reference  appear ;  and  that  the  Messianic 
passages  are  given  in  this  corrected  form  both  in  our  Gospels  and 
in  Justin.  For  it  is  in  these  passages  that  a  liteml,  or  almost 
literal,  correspondence  between  them  occurs,  and  in  no  others. 

This  satisfied  us,  and  we  were  henceforth  convinced  that  at  the 

*  We  gWe  tht  pnasage  from  Cloment^  whkli  tbo  reader  cun  campikre  ^ith  MaUhfiW 
Bnd  Luke  for  Imoself.     iKturt  ha  <!A*ij6^t«*     hpirrt  Tkr  ^*0r}  itfiiv,     &i  irotf rrf,  «5r«r 
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fend  of  the  first  century,  and  nearly  up  to  tlie  laet  quarter  of  the 
Becond  century,  there  existed  beyond  doubt  a  body  of  Canonical 
Scripture  for  Christian  writers,  and  that  they  quoted  from  it  as  men 

VoTiId  naturally  quote  from  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  that  their 
occasional  variations  from  it,  though  they  are  sometimes  more, 
Rometimes  less,  are  yet  no  greater  than  such  as  may  be  naturally 

^explained  as  loose  quoting,  quoting  from  memory.  But  this  body 
of  Canonical  Scripture  was  the  Old  Testament,  Their  variations 
from  our  Gospels  we  found  to  be  quite  of  another  character,  and 
quite  inexplicable  in  men  quoting  from  a  Canon,  only  with  some 
looseness  occasionally*  And  we  felt  sure,  and  so  may  the  reader 
of  "Literature  and  Dogma"  feel  sure,  that  either  no  Canon  of 
the  Gospels^  in  our  present  sense,  then  existed,  or  else  our  actual 
Gospels  did  not  compose  that  Canon. 

However,  the  author  of  *'  Supernatural  Religion,"  who  has  evi-- 
dently  a  turn  for  inquiries  of  this  kind,  has  pumued  the  thing 
much  further.  He  seems  to  have  looked  out  and  brought  together, 
to  the  best  of  his  powers,  every  extant  passage  in  which,  between 
the  year  70  and  the  year  170  of  our  era,  a  writer  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  quoting  one  of  our  Four  Gospels  \  and  it  turns  out  that 
through  all  of  them  there  is  the  same  sort  of  variation,  inexpUcable 
in  men  quoting  from  a  real  Canon,  and  quite  imhke  what  is  found  in 
men  quoting  from  our  Four  Gospels  later.  This,  we  say,  the  author 
of  "Supernatural  Religion  "  has  done  ;  and  here,  at  any  rate,  if  not 
against  miracles,  he  may  claimjta  ha ve  been  successful  in  establish- 
ing his  complete  induction,  1  We  call  him  a  learned  and  exact 
writer  from  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted this  investigation  ;  he  deserves  the  title,  and  we  take  the 
liberty  to  maintain  it.  His  conBtming  of  Greek  and  Latin  may 
leave  something  to  be  desired ;  his  conception  of  the  Bible  and  its 
religion  seems  to  us  quite  inadequate  ;  his  rejection  of  evidence 
wliich  does  not  suit  his  purpose  makes  him,  as  it  makes  so  many 
another  critic,  besides  him — both  among  those  who  attack  popular 
Christianity,  and  among  those  who  defend  it — an  untrustworthy 
guide.  But  this,  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  his  book  to  show — 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  establishment  of  our  Four  Gospels 
as  a  Gospel  Canon,  or  even  of  their  existence  as  they  now  finaEy  stand 
at  aU,  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  nay,  that  the 
great  weight  of  evidence  is  against  it — he  has  shown,  and  in  the  most 
minute  and  exhaustive  detaiL  ^  We  should  say,  with  unnecessary 
detail ;  because  a  critic,  whose  eyes  and  mind  were  open,  would 
satisfy  himself  with  much  less.  But  the  mass  of  Englishmen  enjoy 
pomiding  away  at  details  long  after  it  ceases  to  be  necessary  j  what 
they  hate  is  having  to  face  the  new  ideas  which  await  them  when  the 
detail-hunt  is  done  witli,  and  to  re-arrange  and  re-settle  their  minds, 

.  Probably,  for  making  an  impression  on  the  public,  the  style  in  which 
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the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion"  has  done  his  work  is  well 
calculated.  Wo  attach,  too — for  reasons  which  we  shall  give  when 
we  have  to  sum  up  the  case  as  to  the  New  Testament  Canon,  after 
we  have  dealt  with  the  Fourth  Gospel — ^much  less  importance  to 
the  point  he  seeks  to  prove  than  he  and,  perhaps,  most  people  do. 
"iBut Un  point,  we  w^;:he havproved.  No  fineness  of  accomplishr 
ment,  iio  pursuit  of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  BeUgion  "  into 
side-issues,  no  discrediting  of  him  in  these,  will  avail  to  shake  his 
establishment  of  his  main  position,  where  the  facts  are  for  him  and 
he  has  collected  them  with  pertinacious  industry  and  complete- 
ness. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  for  the  reader  of  "  Literature  and  Dogma  ^ 
is,  that  our  original  short  sentence  about  the  record  of  the  life  and 
words  of  Jesus  holds  good.  T'he  record^  we  said,  when  we  first  g€t 
ity  has  passed  through  at  least  Iwlfa  century^  or  morey  of  oral  tradition^  and 
through  more  than  om  written  account.  Our  reader  may  take  tliis  as 
true,  and  now  go  on  to  his  main  business — the  learning  how  to  profit 
hj  the  life  and  words  contained  in  the  record.  But  no,  not  quite 
yet;  before  we  may  thus  set  him  free,  another,  a  final  task  is 
imposed  on  us — ^the  establishment  of  what  we  have  said  about  the 
Pourtii  GospeL  With  what  j  oy  shall  we  release  him,  after  that,  from 
.a  kind  of  disquisition  always  trying  to  get  itself  xated  above  its 
.real  importance,  and  to  interest  us  beyond  our  real  needs!  "  Dou*t 
go  too  far  in  your  books,,  ^nd  overgrasp  yourself  Alas,  you  have 
no  time  left  to  pei-use  your  diary,  to  read  over  the  Greek  and 
Eoman  history;  come,  don't  flatter  and  deceive  yourself;  look  to 
the  main  chance,  to  the  end  and  design  of  reading,  and  mind  life 
more  than  notion.  I  say,  if  you  have  a  kindness  for  your  persmi, 
tdiive'at  the  practice  .and  help  yourself,  f9r  that  is  in  your  own 
vpower." 

What  would  Marcus  Aurelius  have  said  if  he  could  have  seen 
dihe  lists  of  references  in  "  Supernatural  Religion  T  " 

Matthew  Abnoi4D». 


KECESSARY  TRUTH. 


[In  Answeh  to  Mr,  FitzJjUies  Stephen,] 


I   MAKE  rise  of  my  first  leisure  moment,  to   defend  certain 
ailicleB  of   mine   against    the    criticisms    of   Mr.   Fitzjames 
Stephen,   piiUinhed    in    the    December    iBsite    of    this   Review, 
The  articles  in  qoestion  appeared  respectivelj'  in  the  Dublin  Review 
of  July,  1871,  October,  1871,  July,  1873,  January,  1874,  and  July, 
1874 ;  and  for  brevity's  sake  I  \vi[\  call  them  Aiiicles  L,  IL,  HI., 
IV^  V»    They  form  pait  of  a  projected  series — as  yet  far  from 
beuig  o<meIuded— the  purpose  of  which  ie  to  eetablieh  securely  on 
arguinentativo  ground,  against  the  antitheistfi  of  tliia    day,  the 
exiHtence  of  that  Personal  and  Infinitely  Perfect  Beings  whom 
ChnHtiaue  designate  by  the  namo  "  God,"     Now,  among  the  earliest 
and  most  eBsential  etepe  in  this  argument,  is  the  thesis,  that  certain 
tmths  are  cogimable  by  mankiiid  as  "  necessary ; "  and  it  is  against 
the  argiinienta  whereby  I  Iiave  purported  to  prove  tliis  thesis,  that 
Mr.  Stephen  directs  his  assault.     Without  fuiiher  preface,  then,  I 
proceed  to  set  forth,  ^^th  as  much  clearnesfi  as  I  can  make  con- 
fiiateut  with  due  brevity,  the  arguments  which  I  have  dra^vn  out 
ID    the   abovc-naniLd  articles ;  and    I  will  uoticc   Mr,  Stephen's 
repHee  as  I  proceed,     I  liope  my  readers  wiU  excuse  an  appearance 
of  egotism,  which  has  painfully  stnick  mo  on  reading  over  again 
what  I  Iiave  hero  written,  and  which  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
literary  skill  to  avoid.    At  last  my  purpose  is  mainly  one  of  self- 
defence  ;  and  I  think  it  ^\ill  appear  on  examination,  that   I  have 
hardly  spoken  oftener  of  myself^  than  Mr,  Stephen  has  spoken  of 
•'  Dt»  A\  ard/'    Now,  therefore,  to  begin. 
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He  who  deniee  the  coguizablenesH  of  necessary  truth,  must 
aasuzne  one  of  the  three  following  positions  :^ — 

1,  He  may  adinit  that  our  existent  faculties  declare  as  ccrt^ 
the  existence  of  necessary  truth ;  but  he  may  add  that  we  havo 
no  reasonable  ground  for  regarding  our  existent  faculties  as 
trustworthy, 

2,  He  may  admit  that  our  faculties  are  cognizable  as  trusts 
worthy,  but  may  deny  that  they  testify  as  certain  the  existence  of 
necessaiy  truth, 

3,  He  may  deny  that  our  faculties  testify  as  certain  the  existence 
of  necessary  truth  ^  and  he  may  add  that  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  they  do  or  no,  because  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
regarding  them  as  trustworthy. 

This  last  is  Mr.  Stephen's  position  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  make 
good  against  liim  two  distinct  theses.  I  have  to  show  (1)  that  we 
have  fiilly  suflacient  reason  for  regarding  that  as  certain,  which  our 
faculties  so  declare;  and  (2)  that  they  indubitably  declare  as 
certain  the  existence  of  necessary  truth.  I  commence  with  the 
former  of  these  two  theses. 

Nothing  can  be  more  intelligible  in  theory,  than  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  deny  the  trustworthiness  of  6ur  faculties.  I 
viiU  call  them  by  their  recognized  name  "  philosophical  sceptict/* 
I  will  so  call  them — not  at  all  intending  to  use  the  name  in- 
vidiously, for  I  am  engaged  in  dry  and  passionless  argument — ^but 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  having  a  name,  which  may  designate 
certain  thinkers  to  whom  I  eliall  not  uufrequently  refer.*  And 
the  position^  I  say,  taken  up  by  sceptics  is  most  intelligible, 
*'  Suppose  it  were  admitted,*'  they  say,  "  that  our  faculties  testify 
ever  so  unmifltakably  the  existence  of  necessary  tmth,  what  in- 
ference could  reasonably  thence  be  drawn  t  What  imaginable 
proof  can  be  given  of  the  thesis,  that  the  utterance  of  our  faculties 
corresponds  with  objective  truth  t  Professor  Husd^yhas  miggested, 
as  one  easily  supposable  hypothesis,  that  some  powerful  and 
malicious  being  may  have  power  over  us  and  find  his  pleasure  in 
deluding  ua ;  and  that  he  may  often  enjoy  this  amusement,  as  in 
other  ways,  so  ako  by  means  of  compelling  our  faculties  to  testify 
w^hat  is  entirely  false.  What  imagiuable  disproof  can  be  given  of 
this  supposition?    But  apart  from  it  altogether,  there  are  ten 


*  Mr,  Stophett  harlp^  HpokeD  (p.  5&)  of  ^'thooo  who  think  m  h»  doeo,**  protoiti  la  m 
sole  ftg&iriBt  my  giving  him  the  "  aicknamo*' of  "  phcnomenist.'*  He  adds  thAt  hn 
•*  dlBlikos'*  mj  **  Imbit  of  coinmg  words."  I  re&Uy  think  it  far  tnor^  convonient  aad 
int«lligibl«  to  speak  of  ^'  phonomoniBto,**  than  to  "apeak  of  **  thoso  who  tbink  m  Mr. 
Stephen  doo*/*  And  indood  I  hellove  that  thoso  philosophora  tbemseWea,  who  othdrwiao 
**  think  OS  Mr.  Stephen  does,"  will  for  tho  most  part  differ  from  him  hero.  It  Is  becooi- 
ing  a  more  and  more  common  complaint^  that  so  much  oonfoaion  of  thought  finds 
J  entrance  into  philosophical  digcnsatons,  through  words  of  every-day  uso  being  employed 
to  express  important  philosophical  ideas.  No  word  can  endure  the  rough  handling  of 
ATery-day  use,  without  acquiring  oonaiderable  aJiibiguity  of  sense.  What  would  Mr- 
Stephen  himself  think,  If  it  wore  proposed  to  abolish  teohmcAl  k^oL  terms  ?  , 
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thousand  physical  causes  supposable,  wkich  may  poBsibly  lead  our 
faculties  to  this  or  that  avouchment,  while  in  no  kind  of  way  do 
they  warrant  the  truih  of  what  is  avouched,  Indeed  this  is  a  case, 
if  ever  there  were  one,  on  which  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the 
other  side.  The  so-called  orthodox  aesume  that,  by  some  law  of 
nature  totally  unknown,  tho  phenomena  of  the  human  reason 
move  in  such  sequence*  that  ita  utterances  invariably  correspond 
with  objective  truth.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  arbitrary  assumption 
than  this ;  and  yet  it  is  constantly  taken  for  granted  without  one 

» vestige  of  proof/* 
^  Now,  an  obvious  reply  to  such  reasoning  is  always  put  forth  by 
the  philosophers  who  repudiate  scepticism.  We  thus  address 
iiceptical  philosophers :  **  Why,  ia  every  syllable  you  say,  you  are 
taking  for  granted  the  very  fact  which  you  deny.  You  are 
arguing ;  or,  m  other  word«,  you  are  making  use  (in  fact  very 
vigorous  use)  of  your  reasoning  faculty.  Yet  how  can  you  even 
guess  that  this  faculty  is  not  a  mere  instrument  of  delusion  ?  If 
you  are  sincere  in  saying  that  you-^ajitirely  distrust  your  faculties, 
your  only  consistent  course  is  profound  and  motionless  intel- 
lectual inactivity."  As  far  as  I  happen  to  know,  this  retort  has 
never  been  met  by  any  rejoinder  which  possesses  even  the  sem- 
blance of  plausibility. 

The  illustration  to  which  I  have  myself  commonly  had  recourse 
in  assailing  scepticism,  has  been  the  faculty,  not  of  reasoning, 
but  of  memory.  Thxis  I  argue  (I.  45)  that  on  the  sceptical  %iew 
— not  only  all  knowledge  of  fiecessary  truths  is  rendered  im- 
{K>8sible,  but  (quite  as  thoroughly  and  effectively)  aU  knowledge 
of  expeT^mental  trutlrn  also.  The  physical  scientist  tells  me  that 
he  has  just  been  witnessing  a  very  important  expeiiment.  How 
do  you  know,  I  ask  him,  how  can  you  even  guess,  that  you  have 
witnessed  any  experiment  of  the  kind  ?  You  reply,  that  you  have 
the  keenest  and  most  articulate  memory  of  the  fact.  Well^  I  do 
not  doubt  at  all  that  you  have  that  present  impresnon^  which  you 
call  a  most  clear  and  articulate  memory.  But  how  do  you  know 
-how  can  you  legitimately  even  guess^that  your  present  im- 
'preisian  corresponds  i\^th  a  past  factf  See  what  a  tremendous 
afisumption  this  is,  which  you,  who  call  yourself  a  cautious  man 
of  science,  take  for  granted.  You  are  so  wonderfully  made  and 
endowed— such  is  your  bold  assumption — that  in  every  successive 
case  your  clear  and  articulate  impresnmi  and  belief  of  something 
as  past  con^esponds  with  a  past  fact  At  all  events  do  not  take 
so  vast  a  conclusion  for  ffratUed;  give  some  kind  of  reason  for 
your  acceptance  of  it. 
BL  In  truth,  the  distinction  is  fundamental,  between  our  knowledge 
of  our  j>rese?ii  and  our  past  experience.  "  I  am  conscious  of  a 
ffiost  clear  and  articulate  mental  impression^  that  a  very  short  time 
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Big^^vj^B  eraffering  <*nH  ^^  this  ib  oii©  j^d^gment:  "a  vety  short 
timi^  ago'I^wae  Siiffering  cold:**  this  is  aho'lHer  tttid  tufiddTri^it tally 
distSiet  judgment;     •I'hat  I  know  mf  pr^pent  ^  m,  hj  no 

manlier  of  means  impHes  that  I  kno^*  nly  pa^t  /  .     Let  men 

once  admit  the  Bcepti<?al  negation,  and  it  fV>Ho%v6  thai  tiiey  haVe 
not  fiie  filighteet  meani*  of  knov^fi^,  or  even  r  •-     i^iiefising, 

anything  of  any^  land  what^ever,  excej>t  the  l     i  .;  ir  inirae- 

diately  present  coneciotfeness.  Their  kno^vIedS^  •  *fe  lese  than 
that  poeeessed  by  the  bniteft, \  Ihave  pres&ed  t^  '  •  '   Mtion 

very  frequently,  in  the  articles  criticised  by  ifn  r  :  ^  :  ;.  and  I 
think  that  he  ^hoiild-liave  enomihteretf^  instead 'of  igtiaritv^  it.. 

Professor  Huxley  (quoted  by 'me  11111  45,  nof^)  has  fallet  into 
a  fallacy,  which  I  coiddVever 'have  ex!pected  to  find  iii  «<>  able  a 
writer,  and  which  a  little  reminds. oife  iiiflefed  of  what  BnglidK- 
men  eaU  an  IrisH  hiill.  He  saye^  that  '  '  -  nerkl  trust \4^brthine*8 
of  memoty'*  18  one  of  those  **hyp-L.,:.il  as^mnptionB,  whidh 
cannot  be  propel  or  known  Xvith  tb at  highest  degree  ef  dertainly 
which  18^'giren  by  immediate  conscioufinesB ;  but  which  tteVerthe- 
less  are  of  the  lugheet  practical  \"alue,'  inasmuch  as  the  cou- 
clnflioBii^  dmwir  firom  them  are*  atViye'  mrij^ed  hy  ^^ifp&rimcey 
(**Ljly-Sermo»fl/'  p.  35©.)  Hdw  caa  SFr;.  HiJtxtey  know,  oj*  even 
reasonably  guess*  that  any  one  avouchment  of*  memory  ^*eA  erer 
even  i>ii<*  "  verified  by  erperience  V'  Beca^ee  l>e  tnirts  hiB 
present  act 'of  memory.  Btit  ivhy  does  he  tmrt  his  pn^i^nt  aet 
of  memojyt  He  answers,  because  he  rtn^mhers,  that  his  j>a«t 
acts  of  !nemo%y  have  been  verified  by  experiencei  Hie  trusts  his 
present  act  if  memory,  because  he  knows  that  1^  avouch- 

ments  of  his  memory  have  bec^i  veiified-  by  exp-  i.  ,  ajid  he 
knows  that  the  past  avouchmenls' of  Hs  n^^moiy'hav^  be^b 
verified   by   experience,    becaufee  he    tntstjf  liii* -pr^^  t'^^f 

memory..     The   blind  tnan  leads   tfie   blind  fa-oniid  if''' 

incurably  **  vicians.'^  -  •  \  f     .         .-  :     ^it  Lc.i 

My  direct  opponent,  fc  my  varions  afticlesi  1fa)«'%W-n  Mr.  MiUj 
and  I  iiare,  therefore, -several  times  press^l  tti»  argument 
a^inst  the  parricTilaT  p0fliti6n  %hich  he  assitocd*  -  Oii  oire 
occasion  fIV.  28)  I  have  used  the  name  inethod  of  reasoning, 
a^inst  what  I  understand  to  be  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Speneer^B  flpeculations.  That  philosopher"  coneiders  that  no  fcdl 
trust  can  reasonably  be  placed  in  the  aTOuehment  of  otm*  exister*^ 
faculties ;  and  he  holds  this,  because  he  thJnfes  that  vf6  ma^  -^^r 
possibly'  inherit  faeufties  which  Ha4^e'  been  ' denaturalwefl I Ofttd 
artifieialized  )jy  ancestral  experience.  .  I  neVer  could'  ifhdeWt* 
how  Mr.  Spencer  would  profess  to  ehow>  *  tliftt  our  jpinTwelftoi  ^ 
faculties  deserve  that  oredtoe^,  if^hieh  he*^enie^  to^ofir  wiM^itirf 
facnlHes.  ^     :       ^^  '^  '\-y  I^:  r.  y 

What,  then,  is  that  doctribe  wtucK  th^  opponefits  of  eo^ticifim 
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regard  as  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge?  Tliis  wae  the 
question  whicli  I  treated  in  the  first  of  the  articles  criticised  by 
Mr.  Stephen.  The  doctrine  which  I  niaintamed  may  be  thus 
stated,  with  sufficient  eoinpletenesB  for  the  present  purpose, 
**AVhatever  our  existent  faculties  (if  rightly  interrogated  and 
interpreted)  declare  to  be  certain,  is  thereby  instinctively  *  known 
to  us  as  ceiiain/' 

Now  it  would  of  course  be  a  contradiction  almost  in  terms,  if  I 
professed  to  adduce  direct  arguments  for  tliis  thesis;  because  the 
Pvery  fact  of  adducing  arguments  wuuhl  imply  that  our  rea$(ming 
faeidties  can  be  trmted :  wliich  is  part  of  the  very  conclusion  to  be 
proved.  But  I  drew  attention  in  my  articles  to  various  mental 
experiments^  which  any  one  may  try  for  himself,  and  which  are 
sufficient  (I  thhik)  to  convince  him  that  the  above-named  thesis 
18  true*  The  most  irresistible,  perhaps,  of  these  experiments  may 
be  practised  on  that  very  faculty  of  memory  to  which  I  have 
already  appealed,  I  experience,  e,g,^  that  phenomenon  of  the 
present  moment,  wdiich  I  thus  express :  I  say  that  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly and  articulately  to  have  been  much  colder  a  few  mmutee 
ago  when  I  was  out  in  the  snow,  than  I  am  now  when  sitting 
near  a  comfoi*tabIe  fire.  Under  these  circumstances  I  fijid  myself 
under  the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing,  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
had  that  experience  w^hich  I  now  remember.  My  act  of  memory 
is  not  merely  known  to  me  as  a  present  impression^  but  carries 
with  it  also  immediate  evidence  of  representing  a  fact  of  jxiy  pwit 
experitnce.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Stephen  himself,  whether,  if  he  were  iji 
the  position  which  I  have  described,  he  would  not  be  as  abso* 
lutely  certain  of  having  experienced  the  past  cold,  as  of  experienc- 
ing the  present  w^armth  5  and  whother  he  would  not  accoimt  the 
former  certitude  to  be  fully  as  reasonable  as  the  latter.  He  say8> 
indeed  (p,  73),  that  **  every  assertion  which  we  make  should  be 
coupled  either  expressly  or  tacitly  with  some  such  quahfication  as 
this:  *  as  at  present  advised,  subject  to  further  and  better  instruc- 
tions, and  upon  the  assumptions  hereinbefore  stated,  I  am  of 
opinion,  &c.  &c/  "  Woidd  he  seriously  apply  tliis  doctrine  to  the 
case  I  have  put  f  While  sitting  comfortably  before  the  fire»  would 
he  so  hmit  his  beHef  in  the  past  ?  Would  ho  say  no  more  to  him- 
self than  this:  "As  at  present  ad™ed,  subject  to  further  and 
better  instructions,  and  upon  the  assumptions  hereinbefore  stated, 
I  am  of  opioion  that  I  have  quite  recently  been  nut  in  the  cold'' ? 
If  he  would  not  dream  of  so  limiting  his  certitude — as  I  am  sure 
he  woidd  not — what    principle  can  he   suggest  on   wliich  such 


♦  Ab  to  this  ^ord  **  infitinctiTely^"  I  said  (IV,  18,  uot^)  th*t  I  ns«d  it  **jw  oxpressmgr 
Qm  iTTetbtiblo  and  (as  it  wore)  piercing  character  of  the  conTictioQ  to  wliich  I  refer.*' 
*•  Let  any  reader  consider,*'  I  added,  *'  the  keen  certitude  with  which  he  knowB  that  he 
experionoed  those  seniMLtioDB  of  t«n  mitint^R  back,  which  his  memorr  Tividlj  to»tiIIeii/' 
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be  called  reasonable, 


the  principle  involved 


certitude  i 

ill  my  thesis? 

Those  who  care  for  further  detailn  of  what  I  have  said,  will  find 
them  in  1.  throughout ;  in  IIL  7—26;  and  in  IV.  24 — 21».  The 
space,  however,  witliin  which  my  present  remarks  must  necesearily 
be  confined^  obUges  me  to  content  myself  with  replpng  to  Mr* 
Stephen's  objeetions. 

Firstly,  he  objects  (p.  4»5)  that,  according  to  my  thesis,  *'  a  man 
has  existent  cognitive  faculties,  and  he  has  also  other  faculties  by 
which  he  instinctively  knows."*  I  am  quite  unable  to  answer 
this  objection,  because  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  it.  Let 
me  again  take  for  my  instance  that  particular  **  existent  cognitive 
faculty/'  which  we  call  memory.  Mr,  Stephen  says  apparently 
that,  according  to  my  thesis,  a  man  has  an  existent  memory ;  and 
has  also  another  memory,  by  which  he  instinctively  knows  that 
his  former  memory  is  time  in  its  avouchment.  I  may  fairly  ask 
my  critic  to  elucidate  fui-ther  this  dark  saying, 

2.  "When  all  is  said,"  asks  Mr.  Stepheii  (p.  4B)  '*  wliat  does  it 
mean,  except  tlmt  people  have  certain  \vays  of  gaining  knowledge, 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  obliged  to  trust  ?  ^ 
Surely  he  has  not  here  even  approached  the  real  point.  The 
question  which  has  to  be  asked  is  this :  **  Can  I  reasonable/  trust 
those  faculties,  which  I  am  in  some  sense  obliged  to  trust  f 
If  tliia  question  be  not  answeral)le  in  the  affirmative,  what  woidd 
be  the  inevitable  inference  J  That  no  such  thing  is  attainable,  as 
knowdedge  or  even  reasonable  guess-work;  that  we  know  nothing 
whatever,  except  the  phenomena  of  our  immediately  present  con- 
sciousness; and  that  all  wliieli  we  have  fondly  imagined  to  be 
science,  whether  mental  or  physical,  is  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision^ 

3,  **  All  our  knowledge  comes  to  us  through  faculties,  each  and 
all  of  which  are  constantly  liable  to  error,  which  we  cannot  in  all 
cases  detect"  (p.  73).  If  this  statement  means  an^^hing  incon- 
«ifitent  with  the  thesis  which  I  am  now  defending,  it  must  mean, 
that  our  existent  faculties,  when  didy  inten-ogated  and  interpreted* 
can  declare  as  certain  what  is  untrue.  Now,  as  Mn  Stephen  pro- 
fesses to  be  answering  **  Dr.  Ward,"  surely,  instead  of  sapng  that 
^'  he  cannot  understand  how  "  his  **  assertion  can  be  denied,"  he 
ought  to  have  examined  the  reasons  I  have  adduced  for  entirely 
denyuig  it.  One  of  these  reasons  was  a  rMu€tio  ad  abmirdurn, 
nvliich  I  have  already  set  forth,  and  whicli  I  mil  here  briefly  re- 


I 
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•  Afl  X  fim  writing  for  tho  iwuio  pmodiiTa]  to  wliieb  3[r.  Stflpbon's  arlirle  npp'*nrcd.  I 
VBftj  Msmno  that  my  rti;idf»ri  baT«  tbnt  ftrtiulH  ut  luind.  If  tboy  a.T(^  int^nynUyl  la  thi* 
coatrovemy^  I  hoi^©  tbat  (in  justido  lo  both  BidoB)  thoy  will  havo  Mr*  iStephen**  nrtiel* 
before  them  together  with  mlno.  Id  tho  iex%  I  refer  to  tho  whoi«  pamgrttpb  of 
pp.  id,  6. 
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capitnlute,  ilr,  Stt^plion's  statt-ment  uttt^^ly  ovortbrows  the  possi- 
bility, whether  of  knowledge  or  even  of  reaaonablo  guess-work. 
Take  any  plienomeiion  of  the  immeiHate  past  whicli  my  nir^mory 
most  keenly  testifies, — I  cannot  reaHonahly  even  g-uess  whetlier 
this  m  not  one  of  those  instanceB,  in  wliich  my  memory  has  fallen 
into  an  undiseoveral>le  error;  or,  in  other  wordn,  I  cannot  reason- 
nVily  even  gness,  -svliether  any  mieh  experienec  ever  beffll  me, 
Bnt  I  also  gave  a  direct  reply  to  the  ar^iment^  which  ordinarily 
are  adduced  for  the  inn-pose  of  shuwhig  that  onr  facnlties  may 
declaiH?  OB  certain  what  is  not  reall}^  so.  I  fear  I  cannot  do  justice 
til  myself  under  this  head,  ^vithont  extriicting  the  whole  passage 
(I.  52 — 54),  I  have  made  a  few  verbal  clianges ;  Imt  otherwise 
it  ran  as  follows : — 

^'  Plieiioiiietiifttf*  are  very  fuiul  of  adducing  tills  or  that  Instance,  in 
whicli  tlicy  alle)dre  that  m\v  fatmlties  declan*  as  certain  what  l^  nut  really 
a*>.  I  see  a  stmi,t^ht  i^tit^k  in  the  water,  and  my  f amities  (they  urtjre)  pro- 
nounce aw  certiiin  that  the  stirk  Ls  irooked  ;  or  if  a  cherry  is  plaeerl  on  my 
crossed  fin»4:ers,  my  faculties  pronouji^-t^  as  certain  that  my  hand  is  tt.iuched 
by /j^o  substances*  All  these  sn|XT[irial  diflit  ultlrs  are  itfadily  Holveih  by 
it'sorting-  to  a  pliilosuphical  (*r>ii^*ideration,  which  is  familiar  to  Cathoiics, 
tlioug'h  (stran^'ly  enough)  I  dr^  ont  rcuiead>er  to  have  seen  it  in  non- 
(*iitholic  works.  I  refer  to  the  distinction,  betwci»n  what  may  be  called 
*  undoubiiu;.''/  and  what  may  Ix^  calhid  ^  al)Sobitt?*  assent. 

'^  B^'  ^absolute'  assent  I  andei*stand  an  as«s<.'nt  so  linn,  an  to  Ix*  incuui- 
fMttiftlf  with  the  co-existenee  nf  doubt:  bnt  by  '  inidonbtjni>''  assent  I  mean 
Uo  more  than  that  with  which  itt  Jhci  dunlit  dtics  not  co-exist.  Now,  the 
mere  undfAibtinfCiiess  of  an  assent  does  nut  at  all  imi>ly  any  jiarticular 
frmtiesA;  bnt  arises  f mm  mere  arcident.  Ff>r  inHtaiice.  A  frit^nd,  coming 
clown  to  me  in  the  cimntry,  tcIlH  uw  that  he  hns  f-aug^ht  a  si^ht  uf  the  tele- 
)^ms  as  he  [lasscd  thj'MnLr^i  Lnmlftn,  and  that  the  VersaiKes  govennnent 
hai%  px)ss*iS>iion  oi  Paris.*  1  had  long-  expected  thi.s,  and  1  assent  to  the 
fact  without  any  atirnixturo  of  tlonht.  In  an  honr  or  two,  howevc^r,  the 
morning  paper  t^jmcs  in  ;  and  I  tind  that  my  friend's  curnory  glance  has 
aiisled  htm,  fui-  that  tli^  imny  tias  only  arrived  ctosf  itj*  to  Paris.  The 
exti-erae  facility  with  which  I  dismiss  my  former  ^  nndoiiliting'  assent, 
Hhows  how  very  far  it  was  from  l>ein^  *  absolute.*  Its  true  analysis,  in 
fact,  was  uo  more  than  this :  ^  thei'c  is  an  «  priori  premmptinn  that  Fari^ 
is  taken.*  But  as  no  particular  motive  for  doubt  happened  to  crf>ss  my 
inind,  I  was  not  led  to  relleet  on  the  tnie  character  of  tlie  assent  whieh  I 
yielded, 

**  Now,  to  ap[Jy  this.  Kvidently  my  eoM^iitive  faeulties  do  not  declare 
aiiy  propositi<in  to  Ix^  certainly  true,  unlena  they  yield  to  that  prc)|K)sition 
•al«ac»]ute'  absent  But  a  moment's  cot isi deration  will  sh«jw,  that  my 
:t«sent  to  the  crookethiess  of  the  stick  or  the  dufilicity  of  tlie  clierry — may 
nccldentally  indeed  have  been  luidoubtuig' — lait  was  extremely  far  from 
Whig  absolute.  Its  true  analysin  wa.s  :  *  \\ieve.  \ii  im  a  priori  presumption^ 
that  the  stick  is  crooked  or  that  there  aw  two  objects  touched  ly  my 
lingens.'  ^he  matter  ina^^  Ix*  broug-ht  to  a  crucial  ex|>erimei»t  by  some 
wrifii  supposition  as  the  follmvin^. 

*^  I  am  myself  trtit  youthful,  whether  in  %^  or  power  of  thoii!:^ht ;  but  I 
have  a  venerable  frit»nd  and  mentor,  in  whotte  moral  and  intellei'tual 
endowments  1  ri-jM^se  fxTfect  confidence.     I  fancy  myself  to  see  a  cvookod 


•  This  was  of  conra©  T^Titteu  in  187L 
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Ktick,  or  to  feel  two  toiicbiiig'  nbjet*t«  ;  but  lie  expIiiiiiH  to  me  the  physK 
laws  which  explain  my  delusion,  and  I  surrender  it  with  the  most  perfect 
foLMlity.  He  pnx^eeds,  however— let  tia  sufjpose,  for  the  purpose  of  probing' 
the  def^th  of  my  convictions — to  tell  me,  that  I  liave  no  reason  whatever 
for  knowin^^  tliat  I  ever  ex]>erieiH'ed  si  ceitain  seiiMution,  which  my  memory 
moHt  keenly'  derlareR  me  to  have  exjH-riein  eel  si  very  short  time  ag'o  :  or 
ag;ain,  that  as  to  the  particular  trilateral  ligiire  whiclj  I  have  in  my 
tlioug^hts,  1  liave  no  I'eaHon  whatever  fnr  knowing-  it  to  l>e  triangiilai%  ami 
that  he  WUeves  it  to  have  Jive  an^j^les,  ^\'ell,  first  of  ail  I  take  for  granted 
that  1  liave  not  ri;i;htly  understood  him.  AN'lien  I  find  that  I  have  rightly 
^mderstocKl  Jiini,  either  I  suspeet  him  (as  the  tiiifh  indeed  is)  tol^^e  simulat- 
ing; or  else  I  phick  up  roiirai^^o  and  i-el>el  a^'-ainst  iiis  teadiinjr;  or  else 
(if  I  am  too  ^"eat  an  intellet'tnal  to  ward  for  this),  I  am  reduced  to  a  state 
of  ho|xdesji  ]»erplexity  and  be\s  iklerment,  and  on  the  big^h  nnul  to  idiocy. 
There  is  one  thing'  at  all  events  wliieh  I  cannot  ilo.  I  caimot  compel 
myself  to  doubt  that,  which  my  existent  faculties  testify  as  certain.  So 
gi^eat  is  the  distinetif^n  lietween  niert^ly  nindotibting*  and  'absolute* 
assent ;  between  my  faculties  testify in;^^  that  there  is  an  h  pnori prfMwtp- 
tian  for  some  propjsition,  and  their  testifying  that  it  is  ccrtainh/  trnt** 

Siiroly  here  again  it  was  Mr.  Steplien's  business  to  answer  tliis^ 
and  not  to  igiaore  it.  He  was  called  on  l>v  my  arpunenta  to 
allege  some  clear  instance,  in  wbieli  onr  faculties  declare  as 
certain  what  is  untnie  ;  and  lie  has  not  even  attempteil  any  snch 
al]egati(jn. 

4.  **All  onr  knowlefIg;e  includes  an  element  of  nicmory  or 
anticipation,  each  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  falliblo"^ 
(p.  7H).  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr,  Stephen  should  have 
placed  in  tlio  same  category  tAvo  things  so  difTerent  as  '*  memory'^ 
and  "anticipation."  No  one  t>f  any  school  lias  even  liintcd^  that 
mere  "anticipation"  can  form  a  reasonable  gromid  of  certitude. 

As  to  niemoiy — I  will  lieg  my  readers  to  lotdv  back  \\\i\v  sorao 
care  to  what  I  said  just  now,  on  the  thstinetion  between  **  abso- 
lute'*  and  merely  **iiiidoubtiDg"  certittide.  I  at  once  uibnit.  that 
by  no  means  iinfre<pient!y  there  is  an  **nndoubting"  declaration 
of  memory,  which  turns  out  to  be  delusive  ;  but  such  declarations 
always  regard  the  supposed  experience  of  some  time  back.  It  is 
hot,  however,  from  such  experiences  as  these,  that  I  have  ever 
drawn  my  illustmtion.  That  on  %vhich  I  have  begged  ray  readers 
to  fix  their  attention  carefully,  is  such  memory  as  we  all  have  of  , 
the  immediate  ptist.  On  the  one  hand,  such  memory  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  keenest  instinctive  certitude  of  our  having 
gone  through  that  expeiionce  which  memory  testifies ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  attempts  to  allege  that  its  avouchment  is 
ever  untme.  I  deny  altogether,  tliat  the  keen  instinctive  certitude 
to  which  I  refer  is  ever  felt  by  a  sane  man,  without  tlicre  being 
full  warrant  for  such  certitude.  It  m  for  Mr.  Stephen  to  prove  the 
reverse  if  he  can. 

In  his  last  paragraph  fif  all,  my  critic  almost  admits  that  the 
practical  result  of  his  principio  is  what  I  maintain  it  to  be.     "  It  is 
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^Hirely  possible^  he  says,  **  that  death  may  resemble  waking  from 

nScep  ;  and  that  many  tilings  wliich  now  appear  to  ali  of  lis  truths^ 

^diitid  to  8ome  of  \\h  nc^cessaiy  truths,  may  turn  out  after  all  to  have 

Ijeen  necessary  fictions,  which  fiiller  knowledge  will  enahle  U8  to 

^day  aside.     DreaniH/*  he   adds,    *'  are  often  foimded  on  rt'ahties ; 

^Rut  when  we  wake,  iht^  reality  in  seen  to  bo  altogether  unlike 

what  in  our  dreams  we  were   compelled  to   believe    it  tt>   be/' 

^^et  even  in   this  statement  Jlr.  Stephen  shiinks  from  the   fuU 

^Bbgitimate  outcome  of  liis  Bceptieisnu     On  what  possible  ground  is 

lie  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  "  dream  "  of  tliis  life — or  rather 

of  this  immediately  present  instant — is   in  the    slightest  degree 

"founded  upon   reahties  f '     I   have    said   "of  this   immediately 

present  instant :"  because,  from  the  sceptical  stand-point,  he  has 

easonable  ground  whatever  for  even  guessing,  that  his  dream 

instant  has  so  much  as  tlio  faintest  rcsembknce  to  that 

which  was  his  dream  an  instant  ago,  or  to  that  which  will  be  his 

dream  an  instant  lu^nce. 

I  have  now,  then,  by  defending  my  first  thesis,  laid  (I  hope)  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  defending  my  second.  I  am  to  maintain 
against  Mr.  Stephen,  that  certain  truths  are  cognizable  as  neces- 
sary. I  henceforward  assume,  that  whatever  our  existent  faculties 
declare  as  ceiiain  is  indubitably  true  ;  and  it  remains  therefore  to 
argue,  that  onr  existent  faculties  declare  as  certain  the  existence 
^of  necessar}^  truths, 

^H  Here  at  the  outset  a  difficulty  is  raised  :  what  is  meant  by  the 

^^word  "necessary  r'     In  the  articles    criticised  by  Mr.  Stephen, 

though  1  have  implied  what   I   am  now  going  to  say,  I  entered 

comparatively  little  into  detail  on  this  matter.     My  reason  for  not 

apeaking  at  greater  length  on  the  subjeet,  was  the  very  obvious 

one,  that  my  direct  opponent  was  llr.  Mill,  with  whom  I  was  in 

entire  agreement  as  to  the  meanmg  of  the  word.     When  I  read 

Mr.  Stephen's  original  paper,  I  fancied  I  was  in  equal  agreement 

with  him;   because  he   gsive,  as  one  meaning  of  a  ** necessary 

truth,"  **a  fact  winch  could  not  have  been  othei-Tsv'ise  **  (p.  46). 

He  now  impHes,  however,  that  he  here  intended  a  most  important 

^qualification,  which  I  had  no  means  of  suspecting :  he  meant  to 

Hny  **a  fact  wdiich  could  not  be  otherwise,"  without  the  lawn  of 

^^ature  being  chammL     I  need  hardly  say,  that  this  is  very  far  short 

^Bf  what  I  intended  to  express  by  the  term  a  **  necessary  truth ;" 

and  my  first  business,  therefore,  must  be  to  explain  my  meaning  as 

^^svell  as  I  can.     Now,  there  are  two  modes  of  explaining  the  sense 

^■>f  a   term;    the    **  direct*'    and   the    *' indirect/'     The   **  direct" 

^nray  is  that  of  decomposing  the  complex  idea,  expressed  by  the 

^Berm,  into  the  simpler  elements  of  which  it  is  composed;  as  I 

^Bnight  explain  the  term   **hard  substance,"  by  saying  that  it  is 

^B  "  substance  which  resists  pressure.'*     But  this  way  is  of  course 
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not  api)licable,  when  the  idea  expressed  by  a  temi  is  perfecUy 
fiimple ;  and  in  my  articles  (iv.  32)  I  expressed  an  opinion,  that  such 
is  the  ease  with  the  word  *' necessary."  The  way  of  "direct 
explanation  being  thus  precluded,  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  in  the 
way  of  "  indirect ;"  or,  in  other  words,  I  must  so  express  myself, 
as  shall  best  enable  my  readers  to  recognize  an  idea,  which  (I  am 
confident)  is  a  veiy  prominent  part  of  their  mental  furniture.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  will  draw  their  attention  to  what  I  consider  an 
equivalent  idea,  of  which  I  made  frequent  use  in  my  articles  for 
the  pui-pose  of  illustrating  my  argument.  A  "  necessary  "  truth, 
then  (I  will  say),  is  "  a  tiiitli  of  wliich  Omnipotence  could  not 
effect  the  revei-sal."  Mr.  Stephen,  when  directly  treating  this 
phrase  of  mine,  entirely  (as  I  consider)  misapprehends  it;  yet 
before  I  conclude  my  article,  I  hope  to  phow  irrefragably,  that  the 
very  idea  which  I  intended  to  convey  by  this  term  is  quite  familiar 
to  him,  though  he  has  failed  to  reflect  on  it.  If  there  are  other 
readers  who  have  also  failed  to  recognize  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
their  mind  the  idea  on  wliich  I  wish  to  insist,  I  still  cannot  doubt 
that  they  will  gradually  do  so  if  they  will  follow  the  course  ot 
my  argument.  And  having  now  said  enough  on  the  sense  of  this 
word  "  necessary,"  I  will  next  make  a  preliminaiy  remark,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  exact  point  at  issue. 

Adopting  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  phraseology,  I  divide  propositions 
into  three  classes.  There  are  (1)  "identical  propositions"  or 
"  truisms ; "  in  which  the  predicate  expresses  no  more  than  has 
explicitly  been  expressed  by  the  subject:  as  "tliis  apple  is  an 
apple."  There  are  (2)  "  explicative "  propositions ;  in  which  the 
predicate  expresses  no  moie  than  has  been  implicitly  expressed  by 
the  subject :  as  *'  hard  substunces  resist  pressure,"  or  "  a  square  is 
rectangular."  And  there  are  (3)  "ampUative"  propositions;  in 
which  the  predicate  expresses  what  has  neither  explicitly  nor  im- 
pUcitly  been  expressed  by  tlie  subject:  as  "diamonds  are 
combustible,"  or  "the  base  angles  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
mutually  equal." 

As  to  identical  and  exphcative  propositions,  the  present  con- 
troversy is  not  concerned  with  them.  The  denial  of  an  iden- 
tical or  explicative  proposition  is  of  course  a  contradiction  in 
terms :  it  is  a  contradiction  in  tcnns  to  say,  that  there  is  a  certain 
obUque-anglcd  square,  or  a  certain  hard  substance  wliich  does  not 
resist  pressure.  But  no  important  philosophical  service  whatever 
would  be  done  by  merely  affirming,  that  it  is  outside  the  sphere 
of  Omnipotence  to  effect  what  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
thesis  which  I  desire  to  make  good  is,  that  certain  things  are  out- 
side the  sphere  of  Omnipotence,  wliich  are  by  no  means  contrs^- 
dictions  in  terms.  In  other  words,  the  thesis  which  I  desire  to 
make  good  is,  that  certain  ampUative  propositions  are  cognizable 
as  necessary. 


I  think  there  is  no  otlier  field  mi  which  this  battle  can  be  so 

decisively  fought  nut,  ah  tliat  wliich  I  chose,  and  on  ^vliieh  Jlr. 

Stephen  ha$  t^^j^ailed  me  ;  the  fiuld  of  luatheruatkal  truths.     There 

^re  various  i-easous  why  I  thinlc  this,  and  he  has  himself  incident- 

||  ^ly  mentioned  a  strong  one.     •*  The  worda  which  relate  to  time, 

spaces  and  number/'  he  aaya  mo.st  tnily  and  importantly,  *'  am 

3>erfectly  simple  and  adequate  to  \vhat  they  describe;  whereas 

^he  words  which  relate  to  conmion  ohjecte  are  nearly  iu  every 

^ase  complex,  often  to  the  highoBt  degree."     Tliis  statement  in- 

^udee  arithmetical  science  as  well  a«   geometrical;   but  I  ahall 

Ibegtu  with  Bpeaking  of  thf^  latter. 

Now,  my  critic  will  certainly  admit,  that  if  reason  declares  the 
jiecesBary  truth  of  geometrical  axioms^  it  no  less  certainly  declares 
the  necessary  vahdity  of  the  syllogistii*  [trocess ;  and,  consequently, 
that  to  establisli  the  necessary  truth  of  the  axioms,  would  be  to 
establish  tJie  necessaiy  truth  of  the  whole  body  of  geometrical 
science.  This,  there f<-> re,  is  to  be  uqav  our  immediate  point  of 
debate :  are  geometrical  axioms  cognizable  as  necessaiily  true  ? 
Mr,  Stephen  answers  this  question  in  the  negative,  I  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

The  axiom,  which  tlmnigliuiit  my  articles  I  have  chiefly  used 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  question,  has  been  the  axiom 
that  "all  trilateral  figurcB  are  triangular.'*  ilr.  Stephen  denies, 
whereas  I  affirm,  that  this  axiom  is  cognizable  as  a  necessaiy 
truth. 

He  certainly  begins  his  attack  at  tlie  A'ery  begininiig  :  for  (p.  '18) 
not  only  he  will  not  achnit  that  this  axiom  is  a  ne.€e»»arii  truth,  he 
'  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a  tnith  at  all.  '*  A  capital  Z  or  N/'  he  says, 
1  '*is  a  trilateral  figure,  but  it  has  two  and  ntit  three  angles," 
I  Well,  Mr.  Stephen  is  a  good  deal  my  junior,  and  the  use  of 
language  may  have  changed  since  I  was  a  boy:  bxit  when  I 
L  Jbamed  EucUd,  a  **  figure  *'  was  defined  as  '*  that  which  encloses 
p  '^pace'";  a  condition  certainly  not  fuUiUed  by  Z  or  N.  I  submit^ 
that  the  coiTect  expression  for  either  of  these  two  shapes  would 
be,  "  a  line  consisting  of  threi*  straight  lines/* 

Even,  however,  if  the  proposition  Averc  tnie,  Mr.  Stephen  '*  never 
heard  it  was  an  axiom ''  (iL)  I  expressly  stated  the  sense  iu 
which  I  used  this  term  'Mixiora/'  '*  By  axitims  I  mean  those 
ampliative  truths,  which  the  geometer  assumes  as  indisputable 
and  uses  as  fimt  piinciples  "  (v.  56).  Now,  in  all  the  geometrical 
treatises  I  have  ever  happentil  to  see,  the  triangularity  nf  tri- 
laterals  is  treated  as  an  axiom  ;  for  it  is  assumt'd  as  tine,  without 
any  profession  of  proof:  nor  indeed  has  Mr.  SCephen  himself  pro- 
fessed to  deduce  it  syllogistically  from  geometrical  premises* 
Supposing,  indeed,  all  this  were  otherwise,  any  acknowledged 
axiom  would  substantially  serve  my  purpose ;  but  ilr,  Stephen 
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himself  ib  qmte  content  to  arrept  this  as  an  axiom,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  isflue  on  the  present  coiitroversj'. 

In  one  fundamental  particular  lie  agrees  vnth  me.  He  holds 
it  to  be  cognizable  as  certain  (p*  59),  that  tiiis  axiom  is  no  less 
true  in  the  region  of  Sirins  than  hi  the  streets  of  London.*  Acd 
he  considers  that  tliis  immeasurably  extending  proposition  can  be 
established  on  the  exchisive  basis  of  experience*  His  argument 
consists  of  two  successive  steps,  which  I  think  ho  ought  to  have 
distingnished  from  each  other  more  carefully  than  he  has  done. 

Firstly,  in  his  view,  ifc  is  exclusively  by  experience  we  know 
that  space  is  "  an  enormous  expanse  or  cavity,  in  which,'*  all  the 
heavenly  bodiee  **  are  contained  '*  (p.  52).  **  Our  eyes  tell  us  that 
SiriuH  is  included  in  the  vast  vault  which  we  call  space*'  (p.  59), 
I  vrill  admit  tliis  proposition  for  argument's  sake,  though  I  could 
uot  admit  it  othenvise.  I  admit  it  for  argument's  sake  :  because 
the  real  issue  between  Mr,  Stephen  and  myself  is  to  my  mind  a 
most  simple  one ;  and  I  should  be  very  foolish,  therefore^  if  I  mixed 
it  up  with  what  is  among  tlie  darkest  of  metaphysical  questions,  the 
nature,  origin,  and  aiilhority  of  our  convictions  concerning  space. 

It  is  against  the  second  step,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Stephen^s  argu- 
ment, that  I  take  my  stand.  He  agrees  mth  me  in  regarding  it  as 
a  certain  tnith  that,  throughout  the  whole  region  of  tiimensui-ate 
space,  all  trilaterak  are  triangular.  But  he  diflers  from  me  most 
fundamentally,  in  that  he  regards  this  mimeasurably  reaching 
propOHition  as  capable  of  being  established  on  the  exclusive  groimd 
of  experience.  In  fact,  if  my  readei-s  will  study  carefully  the 
whole  argument  of  his,  which  extends  from  p*  58  to  the  top  of  M 
p,  61,  they  will  see  that  he  purports  to  estfibhsh  his  proposition  by  ™ 
a  short  scries  of  experinients,  practised  in  one  room  upon  *'a 
single  sheet  of  paper/*  I  never  in  my  hfe  happened  to  light  on  a 
philosophical  statement,  w4iich  so  astounded  me  as  this;  and  I 
should  have  insupemble  difficulty  in  supposing  tliat  so  ^agorous  a 
thinker  could  possibly  have  made  it,  if  the  words  were  not  unmis- 
takably before  my  eyes.  Surely  it  is  like  burning  dayhght  (if  I 
may  use  his  own  plu-ase)  to  exhibit  those  obvious  and  elementary 
considerations,  wliich  at  once  put  his  statement  peremptorily  out 
of  court,  I  ought  to  apologise  for  gravely  expressing  so  obvious 
a  truism  as  what  I  have  now  to  express,  were  it  not  that  Mr, 
Stephen  himself  has  so  inexplicably  lost  sight  of  it. 

A  man  experiences  that  wliich  he   experiences,  and  not  that 

*  In  p*  GO  Mr.  Stephen  90mevbat  liniita  his  ncccptonce  of  tlie  »xiom.  He  wiU  not 
ftdmit  moro  than  thrtt  *'  no  one  ye/  has  Ipfttn  ahh  to  imfujine  or  Mfgrfe*t  a  ua^^  la  i» hich  threo 
itmight  linos  can  bo  mnde  to  out  e»ch  othor  In  moro  than  thT&o  pltLree,"  But  I  AappoM 
he  will  concode^  tJiit  thens  U  no  more  than  nn  inflDit^MiiDiU  probability  of  any  0119 
^imAgiDiDg  or  suggMtlog"  such  a  way  herpftftor  *,  and  tlitt  hi»  conviction,  thoroforo,  of 
iho  truth  of  the  axiom  faltii  but  intinit<^Riin&lly  fihort  of  ab»u]uta  and  irrofonaable 
certitude.  Indeed,  in  p.  69,  he  aaya,  without  roHervo,  that  the  axiom  id  true  In  the  caa©  tf 
^  all  poHBibtt)  "  trilateral.     In  the  text,  theB^  1  uhall  mwmiie  thia  ad  hi  a  opinion. 
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he  does  noi  experience.     He  kriowH  dircctlj  by  experimcot, 

that  which  he  has  himself  experienced ;  and  he  knows  indh-ectly 

experiment  that  which  is  reported  to  him  on  credible  authority 

ha\TJig  been  experienced  by  somebody  else.     Now,  I  need  not 

here  speak  further  of  "indirect ''  experiment,  because  Mr.  Stephen 

in  no  way  refers  to  this  as  Ids  ground  of  behef  in  the  triangularity 

oC  Sirian  trilateral,     I  "will  confine  myself,  then,  to  the  question  of 

direct"  experiment. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephen,  *'Dr,  Wards  reasoning  seems  to 
assume  throughout,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  expe- 
rience must  in  all  cases  be  a  gradual  process  **  (p.  58),  But  I  hold 
],  no  such  opinion  at  all.  One  single  experiment  sufficed  to  show 
me,  that  I  became  warmer  this  morning  when  I  approached  the 
fire  than  I  had  been  a  minute  before  ;  and  (as  Mr.  Stephen  truly 
ji  Bays,  p,  57),  "  one  steady  look  is  as  good  as  ten  thousand  looks,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  certainty"  that  'Hhe  sheet  of  paper 
before  me  is  blue,"  One  experiment  is  as  good  as  a  hundred,  to 
assure  me  of  that  which  I  experience  ;  and  a  hmidred  oxperiuients 
are  as  useless  as  one,  to  assure  me  experimentally  of  that  %vhich  I 
do  not  experience.  But  neither  Mr,  Stephen  nor  I  was  ever  in 
Sirius ;  and  neither  of  us  therefore  has  any  experience  whatever  of 
the  trilateral  objects  there  existing.     He  says,  indeed  (p.  52),  that 

I  we  ex2>eiimentally  **  learn  the  characteristics  of  space,  by  looking 
kt  things  in  it  and  moving  about  in  it.*'  Doubtless  we  may  so 
kam  the  cliaracteristics  of  that  portion  of  space  over  which  we 
fiave  moved  about ;  but  we  cannot  experimentally  learn  what  we 
have  never  experienced.  By  walking  from  Hampstead  to  High- 
gate^  we  can  leam  experimentally  that  the  view  ii^  very  pretty  all 
the  way ;  but  if  we  wish  to  learn  by  direct  expeiimcnt  whether 
the  view  is  equally  pretty  from  llighgate  to  HoUoway,  we  have  no 
resource,  except  to  walk  or  be  otherwise  conveyed  along  that 
particular  road.  It  would  indeed  be  an  amazing  statement  that, 
after  having  frequently  walked  from  Hampstead  to  Highgatc 
without  ever  extending  our  stroll  further,  we  could  (by  help  of  one 
sheet  of  jmper)  learn  e^rpminetifalh  the  character  of  the  road  from 
Highgate  to  Holloway.  Yet  this  surely  is  an  exact  parallel  of  Mr. 
Stephen^s  doctrine.  He  learns  by  experiment  the  charactemtics 
of  a  ceiiain  portion  of  space  in  London  or  elsewhere,  *'  by  looldng 
at  things  in  it  and  moving  about  in  it ''  (p*  52) ;  and  then  "  with  a 
single  sheet  of  paper  "  (p.  59)  he  can  leam  experimental fi/ — not  what 
are  the  properties  of  space  en  that  sheet  of  pajxer — but  what  are  the 
properties  of  space  at  the  distance  of  coimtless  millions  of  miles."* 
It  is  plain  then,  that  Jlr.  Stephen  s  argument  must  be  vitiated 
^     by  some  extraordinary  fallacy ;  and  a  moment*8  consideration  shows 

^^B  ^  An  objociion  ihaj  perhapw  be  tbougbtleftalj  mido  agftinBt  Cho  argumeDt  of  the  t«zt, 
^^0  ibo  following  gootind.     "  By  avfjning  from  experiment,'^'  it  may  bo  wiid^  **  wo  nrriTe  at 
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what  that  fallacy  is.  He  is  conh^mig  phifncal  experimentation  vaih 
mental  experimentation.  He  proves  that  8irian  trilatcralH  are  tri- 
angular— ^not  because  he  hae  made  any  experiments  in  Sirius- — but 
bccanse  lie  has  experimented  on  the  idea  of  a  trilateral,  as  that  idea 
exists  in  his  ovm  mind,  Hifro  uru  his  xtry  wordA  (p.  5ii),  though 
not  liis  very  italics.  "Having  seen  rartmw?  lines  and  triangles 
[trilaterals]  we  can  wwfflne  others,  and  argue  uhuut  them  as  well  gs 
if  they  were  represented  by  actual  figures  drawn  upon  paper," 
Here  ho  is  assuming  that  verj''  thesis  to  be  true,  of  which  he  is 
piiqiortin  g  to  prove  that  it  is  false.  He  eonfenses,  in  p.  59,  that  he 
has  required  uothing  more  for  his  demoustration,  than  **a  singlo 
triangle  and  a  single  sheet  of  paper."  But  if*  he  will  i-eflect  for  a 
tnomeut,  he  will  see  that  he  needed  for  it  neither  paper  nor 
diagiani  at  all;  that  when  once  the  idea  of  a  -'trilateral  *'  has 
entered  lus  mini  the  triaugularity  of  that  trilateral  becomes  a 
self-evident  proposition.  He  says,  indeed  (p.  t>4),  that  **  he  does 
not  imderatand  what  I  mean/'  when  I  speak  of  ''knowing  a  pro- 
position by  mj  Tery  conception  of  its  subject  •/'  and  yet  there  can 
be  no  better  illustmtion  of  my  meaning,  than  hia  ovra  way  of 
proving  the  triangularity  of  trilaterals,  He  arrives  securely  at 
this  tnith,  by  merely  manipidating  his  idea  of  a  trilateraL  He 
**  knows  by  his  very  conception "  of  a  trilateral,  that  it 
triangular/ 


ibf»  knowlfrdgd  of  a  yasi  uiunber  of  trnths^  which  1m ve  Tiot  tUoinaelvea  been  experienoed. 
I  know  directly  hj  expentmrnt  timt  certain  cilamondtt  nt-o  <?oinbufltib!e,  nnd  I  know 
indirtictly  by  exporimimt  that  all  tho«e  afo  eambuatthlcH  on  wbieh  tiiQ  es^periment  bft« 
.been  made  ;  bat  physical  gcience,  wliich  ia  cxrlaHivfly  founded  on  experiment,  pro- 
llonnroA  novertbploss  that  all  diftinonda  without  exception  aro  riombustiblo." 

To  this  I  make  tlio  obrioufl  reply,  th&t  our  knowlodgo  of  natoro  would  he  confined  to 
a  mere  cataIog:uo  of  past  and  proaont  exporunonts,  woro  it  not  for  one  proposition,  which 
ia  the  basii  of  all  physical  Bcienco,  and  without  which  the  latter  could  not  exiftt.  That 
propoftition  h  (1  ntitd  hardly  isay)  that  "  nature  proceeds  on  uniform  laws,**  It  is  not 
true  that  phyeical  Bt'i(*nce  ia  ontiroly  l)a»i?d  on  experiment,  naleas  it  l>o  true  that  iho 
above -uiimed  proposition  can  be*  OHtnbHshod  by  cxclusire  appeal  to  experiment.  Th^ 
Heg:olianM,  I  am  told,  maintain,  thjit  the  uniformity  of  nature  i»  a  truths  which  cxperf* 
mcnt  could  uovor  suffice  to  establish^  but  which  in  known  a  /irtori  as  a  necoBsary  truth. 
Aeoordinfi;  to  the  Hogelians^  then,  physical  »eioDce  i»  nol  entirely  bajied  on  experiment ; 
and  on  their  ground  there  ia  therefore  no  moaning  whatever  in  the  objection  to  which  1 
am  replying.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  maintained  that  tho  \mifoi*mity  of  nature  m  cog-nijcahle 
with  certainty  by  tho  excluaive  mean  a  of  experiment.  I  argued  against  this  doctrine 
in  ii  313*7,  and  rejoined  on  Mr.  Mill's  re^dy  in  iv.  32-88.  Still  it  remains  true  no  doubt, 
that  in  Mn  Miira  view  physical  science  ts  entirely  groundeil  on  experiment..  But  then 
be  added  exproasly,  as  his  argument  manifestly  required,  an  CRsential  qualilieation.  The 
uniformity  of  nature,  be  BaiJ,  *''  must  do  viewed,  not  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  but  of 
tluit  potiion  of  it  only  ainrh  ix  within  the  rangi^  «/  (wr  mt'onx  of  KtfTf.  olijtcrt^tion^  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  caaes"  (Logic,  vol  ii.  p.  108,  serenth 
edition).  Mi\  Mill  would  be  an  far  aa  the  Hageliau»  tbenuielvoB  from  auppoHing,  that 
any  physical  fact  existing  in  SiriuB  could  possibly  be  knovrn  to  ub  by  the  exeluaire 
meauB  of  experiment. 

It  ia  true  enough  that  Mr.  Mill  fell  implicitly  into  tho  very  aame  fallacy  of  which  I 
accuse  Mr.  Stephen,  hy  boldiug  that  mathematical  truths  (though  not  physical  facta)  cam 
be  known  by  experiuient  to  hold  good  ia  "  tho  regiona  of  the  fixed  stara."  J  argaed 
against  this  position  of  Iua  in  li.  303,  and  rejoined  on  hia  reply  in  iv.  44*5,  But  (it 
seems  to  me)  he  never  expressly  contemplated  and  advocated  this  propoaition,  ua  Mr. 
Stephon  haa  done. 

*  What  I  baTO  said  in  the  text  may  bo  serviceably  illustrated  by  a  paragraph  in 
il  299,  which  I  here  append  ;  **  Necessary  trutha  may  hi  moat  clearly  diatingulaJacd  from 


Here  I  will  pause  for  a  moment,  to  rectify  a  niisconcoptioii  of 
Ir.  Stephoii^s.  I  liad  eiairl  that  Biatlieraatical  axioins  tiro  *'cof^- 
ible  independently  of  experience;*'  and  lie  therein  undej*stands 
ie  to  deny  (pp,  GO,  Gl)  that  ** sensation  is  essential  to  kuowledge,'' 
low,  considering^  that  this  last  propofeition  is  a  most  promhient 
irt  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I 
E?nded  to  deny  it.  My  meaning; — I  slioidd  have  thought  my  very 
:>\4ons  meaoing— was  this.  Let  the  conception  of  a  trilateral 
ice  find  its  way  into  onr  mind— whether  l>y  help  of  Bensation  or 
otherwiee»  is  a  purely  irrelevant  inquiry — by  means  of  that  very 
^^onception,  we  know  the  trianpdarity  of  that  trilateral  "quite  in- 
^■cpendently  uf  experient^o ; ''  that  is,  without  experimenting  on 
^Bpy  trilateral  whatever.  We  cannot,  by  merely  thinling  of  that 
^^ower  whicli  we  call  a  rose,  discover  an;vi:hing  about  the  shape  of 
^its  leaves ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  cauy  by  merely  thinking  of 
^■bat  figure  which  wo  call  a  triiateral,  discover  its  triangularity. 
^B  To  proceed.  I^Iy  critic  lays  great  stress  on  the  dogma  of  I'ran- 
Hfcibstantiation,  as  iuconsisteMt  ^Yith  wiiat  1  have  now  been  main- 
taining. '"What  intclhgible  distinction,''  he  asks  (p.  65),  **is  it 
^■|KJ8sible  to  draw,  between  the  state  of  our  minds  as  to  the  proposi- 
pBEfm  'two  St  might  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,'  and  the  proposition 
*  a  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  oncer"  In  other  words — if 
fe  know,  by  our  very  conception  of  two  straight  lines,  that  they 
lunot  enclose  a  space— why  is  it  not  equally  true,  that  ^vc  know, 
our  verj^  conception  of  a  body,  the  impossibiUty  of  its  being 
two  places  at  once  ]  It  woidd  be  veiy  inappropriate  to  the 
ccasion,  if  I  had  to  treat  this  objection  at  any  length  ;  Hx'caiise 
is  a  pure  argaimaimn  ad  homineniy  and  has  no  bearing  what- 
trer  on  the  controversy  between  Jlr,  Stephen  and  myself.  If  it 
fere  really  true  tliat  the  CathoUc  Church  imposes  a  dogma  in- 
dubitably contradictory  to  reasun»  that  miglit  be  an  exct^llent 
eaeon  why  ^iw  Stephen  should  not  become  a  CathoHc,  or  why 
shoidd  apostatize ;  but  it  eunld  be  no  possible  reason  why 
Stephen  and    I    should   not   unite    in   beUeving   the    cog- 

tboBO  merely  physical,  by  odb  simple  considi^ralion.     Futtini^  asid(»  the  propoftitioDs  of 

layeliology^  with  wliich  wo  aro  Dot  liero  coucomocl,  tbe   philosopher  learns  ejjferimfntui 

"  I  no   otherwise  than  by  obacrviug^  estrrntd    jiutntr, ;  but   bo   loarua   selj-evidenfljf 

ory  Terities  by  oxiiminmg  his  otun  mirui     A  propoaition   ih  disccmod  to   be  wlf- 

rideutly   oeoesniLry  wbeuoTcr,   by  simply  cousidoring  the  idoaa   of    the   subjoot  and 

edicate,  one  oomos  to  boo  thiit  thore  exi.^^ts  between  thorn  t^hut  rL^iiition  which  the  pro- 

•ition  expre8A68.     So  I  judffo  it  Helf-evidpntly  neceHBary,  thst  *the  disobodi^^noo  of  a 

ktioaaJ  creature  to  hift  Holy  Creator's  command   b  moraUy  wrong ;  *  that  '  jnaiic©  and 

endai-'ity  are  evil  IuiUUh;  '  that  *a-[-i~(fi—  1  )4-(^>  +  1)  j'   tbiit  Vall   inlaU'ral  figuros 

■D  triangular/    That  those  various  propositions  are  not  cognized  by  me  as  ej^perimmfal 

Bths^  is  manifoflt  (wo  say)  from  ono  Himplo  eonaideration ;  for  in  forming  tXimn  I  bavo 

It  been  ever  8o  sLigbtly  engaged  in   ubsorving   external  uaturo,  but  rxcluaivcly  in 

iing  the  procosBes  of  uy  own  mind.     Wo  are  not  here  to  consider  the  two  lirtit  of  the 

OTe-reoit«d  propositions ;  but,  at  alt  ovontA,  as  roj^^a^dg  wnthcmatirai  tixiomisy  no  ono  t'an 

dWy  H«y  that  they  are  pftt/ihologicni  affirmations.     Since,  tberefero,  they  are  ascor- 

"  by  a  purely  mental  ]jrooesK,  and  yet  atr©  not  pf^ychologieal  propositions,   they 

,  ^Ks  experimental  trutbi*  at  all." 
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TiizableiieBs  of  necessary  tmtU*  It  so  happens,  however,  that  veiy 
few  sentences  are  here  necessary  for  Mr.  Stephen's  refutation; 
and  thu8e  few  sentences,  therefore,  may  as  well  be  written  down* 
Tliey  are  F,  Newman's  sentences,  not  mine  ;  and  they  are  endorsed 
by  F.  Fmnzehn  (**De  EuchimBtia,"  p.  155,  note),  whom  many 
Catholics,  of  whom  I  am  one,  account  our  greatest  U^-ing  theologian. 

^'  What  do  I  know,"  asks  F.  Newman,  "  of  substance  or  Diatter  ?  Jost  as 
much  as  the  greatent  philosujibem  ;  and  that  is — nothing  at  alL  .  .  The 
Catholic  doctrine  leavocS  jihenornona  alone.  It  dues  not  say  that  the 
phenomena  g-o;  on  the  contrary,  il^  says  tliat  they  remain  :  nor  does  it  say 
that  the  same  phenomena  are  m  tM-veral  places  at  oncie.  It  deals  with  what 
no  one  on  earth  kiiows  anything"  al»out,  the  material  sulxstances  themselves.*' 

It  is  far  indeed,  then,  from  being  true,  that  we  know,  by  our  very 
conception  of  a  body,  the  impossibility  of  its  being  in  different 
places  at  the  same  time.     On  the  contrary-,  we  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  conception  of  "^body"'  at  all;  that  is,  of  substance  aft» 
distinct  from  accidents. 

I  now  take  one  step  further*  Not  only  is  Mr,  Stephen  familiar 
with  one  idea,  which  he  profebses  lumself  not  to  understand^ — the 
idea  of  a  proposition  being  cognizable  by  our  mere  conception  of 
it«  Bubject — but  he  is  familiar  also  ^Wth  another  idea,  which  he  still 
more  energetically  repudiates;  the  idea  of  necessity.  He  saye 
(p,  59)  that  his  "experiment,"  which  establishes  the  triangidarity 
of  certain  trilaterale.  **  might  reacUly  be  so  managed  as  to  apply  to 
all  pomible  "  trihiterala.  In  other  words,  he  considers  himself  to 
have  shown  that  a  non-triangidar  trilateral  is  impossible.  Now 
what  does  he  mean  by  **  impossible  ?  "  Plainly  not  merely,  that 
there  is  no  being  who  possesses  sufficient  power  to  create  such  a 
trilateral ;  for  in  his  argument  he  has  not  ever  bo  distantly  ap- 
proached the  question,  what  powerfid  beings  there  may  be  in  the 
universe,  and  M'hat  is  the  degree  of  power  which  they  may  respec- 
tively possess.  He  evidently  means,  that,  a  non-triangular  tri- 
lateral is  a  chimmra  (to  use  the  Catholic  expression)  intjiyisicalltf 
impossible — a  tiling  external  to  the  sphere  of  Omnipotence.  But 
to  say  that  a  non-triangular  trilateral  is  intrineieally  impossible,  is 
merely  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  triangularity  of  tiilaterals 
hi  a  necessary  truth. 

Having  landed  my  critic  in  this  admission,  I  will  now  reprint, 
with  very  shght  alterations,  his  analysis  (which  is  very  fairly  and 
candidly  drawn  out)  of  the  reasoning  on  which  I  rested  my  case 
in  the  Dublin  Review.  I  will,  at  the  same  time,  add  the  very  few 
rejoijiders  which  'will  be  needed,  on  Mr.  Stephen's  replies  to  those 
arguments. 

FIRST  PROPOSITION. 

The  phenomenist  admits  that  we  can  know  with  certainty  tlie 
triangularity  of  all  earthly  trilaterale;  but  he  adds  that  our  mode 
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f  obtaining  that  knowledge  is  experience  and  observation.  My 
ret  thesis  is  merely  negative ;  \Hz„  that  these  are  assuredly  not 

e  way  in  wliich  Bnch  knowledge  lias  been  gained. 

First  Argitmext  :  Not  one  man  in  a  niilUcHi  has  observed  in 
external  natnre  the  fact,  that  trilateralfi  are  triangnlar. 

Second  Argument:   In  the   cnormon«   majority  of  instances, 

hen  the  axiom  that  trilaterals  are  triangular  tirat  becomes  known 
to  us,  it  is  accepted  as  an  entirely  new  proposition  ;  as  new,  and 
ct  ae  being,  notwithstanding  its  novelty,  self-e%"idently  true. 

To  this  last  argument^  Mr.  Stephen  rephes*  that  VQvy  many 
things,  proved  only  by  experience   and  observation,  are  never- 

eless  '*  self-evidently  tnie:*'  as,  for  instance,  the  fact,  *'that  the 

ords  now  under  the  reader's  eye  are  printed  on  the  page  before 

ra/^  I  rejoin  verv^  easily*  ^Fr.  Stephen  himself  qnotesinp,  5C  my 
tateraeut^  that  by  a  **  self-evident"  proposition  I  mean  a  propom- 

on,  **  which  is  known  to  be  tnie  by  the  mere  process  of  being 
londered/*     The  proposilion    that   all  trilaterals   are   triangular, 

comes  known  to  me  by  the  mere  process  of  being  pondered*^  ; 
irhereae  the  proposition  that  certain  words  are  printed  on  a  page 
ow  lying  l>efure  mo,  certainly  does  not  become  known  to  me  by 
tbn  rnfM'e  process  of  being  pondered,  but  by  the  UJ^e  of  my  eyes, 

SECOND  PROPOSITIOX, 

The  axiom  that  trilatemis  are  triangular  is  known  by  us  as 
ieceesarily  true. 

First  ARoriiEXT :  The  axiom  is  known  to  be  certainly  ti-ue,  by 
le  mei'e  pTOcess  of  being  pondered.  But  that  which  <mr  faculticK 
ieclare  as  certain,  is  infallibly  true.  Take,  then,  any  trilateral 
srhieh  can  be  formed  by  (Jmnipotence  itself:  we  kn*»w  infallibly 
Dnceniing  that  trilateral,  that  it  is  triangular.  Or,  in  other  words, 
18  outside  the  sphere  of  Oiimipotence  to  make  a  triUiteral  which 
ball  not  be  triangular. 

Second  Argument  :  The  second  reason  for  my  second  proposi- 
ion  is  based  on  that  conviction   of  necessity,  which  inevitably 
irises  in  oin^  mind  when  we  contemplate  tliis  or  any  oilier  geo- 
metrical axiom.     We  pronounce  at  once,  on  the  question  being 
placed  before  us,  that  the  triangularity  of  trilaterals  is  not  simply 
a  phenomencui  whicli  prevails  witliin  the  region  of  our  experience, 
but  a  truth  which  could  not  be  otherwise,  of  wliich  Onmipotence 
poiild  not  effect  the  contradictory.     I  allege  this  as  a  fact,  of  which 
■very  one  must  be  cognizant  wlio  carefully  and  fairly  exa mines  his 
Bwn  mind. 
I  Mr,  Stephen  rephes  (p*  57)  that  **  no  such  conx'iction  of  neces- 

K  ♦  Mr.  SUiphcn  obicctJi  (p»  5G)  that  **  imajriniti^  *'  is  not  tli(»  sumo  04  •*  pooderiog : " 
HcD,  H  »^  v<?ry  cortamly  ono  particular  uoff  of  pondering. 
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eity  arises  in  Aw  mind;'  I  liavo  already  replied,  l\y  pressing  on  his 
notice  one  conviction  which  has  certainly  arisen  in  his  mind,  vix., 
that  a  non-triangular  trilateral  ir  impoesilile.  I  have  argiied  from 
Ids  context,  that  ho  ranst  mean  that  such  a  ehima^ra  is  iutrhmcallu 
impossible.  And  I  must  leave  it  for  him  to  explain,  if  he  eau,  the 
difference,  between  the  conviction  that  a  non-trian^dar  trilateral 
is  intiiJisically  impoahible,  and  the  conviction  that  the  tnangiilarity 
of  trilaterals  is  a  necessary  tnitK 

Th c  reasoning  wbi ch  I  here  v e ry  c ornj > en dio n si y  set  f ( » rt h ,  wi  1 1  lie 
fonnd  somewhat  amplified*  thongli  still  l>riefly  I'xp reused,  in  v.  57-01. 
Nor  need  I  further  notice  Mr,  Stephen's  replies  to  that  reasoning 
(pp.  55-7),  because  the  rejoinder  I  should  make  on  them  is  vejy 
obviously  i  nip  lied  in  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  I  will  conclude* 
thei-efore,  this  part  of  my  subject,  by  considering  the  argument 
which  he  has  drawn,  and  on  which  he  Reems  to  lay  some  strea 
from  the  serviceableness  of  nuips,  **If  the  possibility  of  makinj 
and  using  maps,"  he  said  in  his  fii-st  paper  (p,  52)  **is  not  a  fact 
tatight  by  experience,  then  experience  teaches  nothing  at  all/'  By 
help  of  maps  **  we  can  reason  abnnt  the  relation  of  olijeets  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  we  could  if  wo  confined  our  attention  to  the 
things  themselves*  and  indeed  in  many  cases  much  better/'  To 
this  I  answered  as  tVdlowB  (v,  fi2):  '*  This  is  tnie  within  certain 
limits,  but  surely  untnie  lieyond  those  Uniits.  Suppose  I  have 
before  me  the  map  of  a  landed  estate  in  Wales^  and  know  from 
cc»nipt^tent  authority  that  the  relative  tUstanee  and  pcjsition  of  the 
various  parts  are  there  represented  with  great  accumcy.  Thero 
are  many  inferences  which  I  can  draw  from  that  map  more  readily 
tlian  'if  I  eoniined  my  attention  to  i\ii^  thhigs  tkeuiselveg/  True; 
but  what  inferences^  Those,  and  thfjse  only,  which  have  for  their 
premises  (in  addition  to  the  data  of  the  map)  matheniatical  truths, 
Suppose  I  wished  to  find  out  what  are  the  cpialities  of  the  soil^  or 
wliat  tht5  colour  of  the  neighbouriug  sea,  or  whetlier  thero  is  coal 
or  precious  metal  below  the  surface:  of  what  use  woidd  the  map 
be  to  me  for  such  purposes  an  these?  I  sin  odd  be  acting  very 
absurdly*  no  doubt,  it"  I  sent  to  AValcs  to  inquire  whether  through- 
out tlio  given  est^ite  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  path  between  two 
points:  but  I  sliould  act  no  Ickb  absurdly  if  I  attempted  to  discover 
the  nature  oi  the  soil  by  arguing  from  the  niap.  Why  does  this 
distinction  exist  f  Of  course,  because  mathematical  truths  diffe| 
from  mieli  other  facts  as  I  liave  mentioned,  by  being  cognizivbL 
independently  of  experience/' 

Mr.  Ste{>lieu  thus  replies  (p.  52.  note).  "Surely  tliis  is  not^loT 
We  can  tel!  from  a  ma[>  nnich  more  readily  than  from  actual 
ob6er\^ation,  that  Italy  resembles  a  boot,  or  that  the  Alps  and 
Apemiines  run  in  certain  direr  tions.  ov  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  contiguous  islands :  but  how  are  these  mathematical 
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truths  ?'■  Now,  I  was  speaking  of  inferences  from,  as  distinct  from 
what  I  called  the  *'(Iata**  of,  the  map;  and  I  was  doing  so, 
because  Mr,  Stiiplien  on  his  ei  Je  spoke  of  **  remonlng  ahout  th« 
relations  of  objects  to  each  other.''  I  said  that  we  may  learn,  hy 
fitudpn^  a  map,  not  only  its  data,  but  also  certain  infermces  from 
those  data.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  conBidemtion 
of  inferences,  let  ns  consider  the  dtita  themselves.  Mr.  Stephen 
*•  does  not  quite  undei-stand  what  the  data  of  a  map  are."  Yet 
fiurely  the  term  is  intelligible  enough.  They  would  be  such  as  the 
following:  the  shape  of  the  coast  or  other  boimdary ;  the  rehitive 
positions  whether  of  tenitories,  or  towns,  or  mountains,  or  lakes ; 
the  roads  which  connect  places  with  each  other;  &c.,  &c.  Let  it 
lie  assumed  that  wc  are  credibly  informed  by  vemciouH  and  com- 
petent eyo-witnesses,  that  such  particulars  are  represented  on  the 
:map  with  approximate  accuracy;  and  it  will  then  follow,  that 
iheso  data  of  the  map  are  known  to  us  by  *" intlirect ''  experience 
da  approximately  cunect.  Now,  the  facts,  mentioned  by  Mr, 
Stephen*  that  "*  the  Alps  and  Apeiniines  rim  in  certain  directions,'' 
and  "that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  contiguous  islands'' — 
th^se  are  among  the  data  of  the  map ;  and,  of  course,  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of  doubting  that  we  may  leani  them  from  its  study. 
Then  as  regards  Italy  s  rcBemblance  to  a  boot.  (1.)  We  know  by 
indirect  experience  (/.e.  through  the  map)  that  the  coast  of  Italy 
has  a  certain  general  shape,  wliich  wu  may  place  before  our 
mind's  eye,  and  wliich  I  will  call  A.  Then  (2)  we  know  partly  by 
direct  and  still  more  by  indirect  experience,  that  the  boots  of  civil- 
ized men  have  a  certain  general  shape,  wliich  I  will  call  B.  It 
r€»mains^  then,  to  lie  explained,  how  we  know  that  shape  A  resembles 
shape  B,  I  think  this  may  fairly  enough  l)e  called  a  geometrical 
truth ;  for  it  is  merely  the  truth,  that  one  curve  resembles  another. 
Tliis,  however,  is  nothmg  more  than  a  question  of  wortls :  at  all 
events*  I  maintain  confidently,  that  tlie  reseniblance  of  shape  A  to 
sliape  B  is  a  self-evidently  necessay  truth.  It  is  within  the  sphere 
of  Omnipotence  to  change  the  shape,  either  of  Italy  or  of  any 
given  boot ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  Omnipotence  to  effect, 
that  shape  A  shall  not  have  a  great  resemblance  to  shape  B/ 

This  is  not,  however,  tlie  kind  of  proposition  which  I  had  in  ray 
mind,  when  I  spoke  of  inferences  from  the  map,  I  was  thinking 
of  a  hundred  different  inferences,  represented  by  such  as  the  fol- 


♦  Mr.  Stfiplwn  naentioQs  in  tho  sauk^  connection  **  the  rcsembljinco  of  a  porfcratt  to  a 
Cten  ;'*  »Qd  Oitkft  whuthcr  X  should  call  this  a  mathetnattcnl  tratb.  tSurcOy  one  momenta 
considerjitioc  would  haTo  reminded  him^  tlint  there  can  l>o  no  objoctivo  rogemblRnco 
whatever  of  ft  portrAit  to  a  faco.  A  portrait  Is  said  to  bo  likd  the  original,  when  it  so 
Acts  on  tbo  bobolder's  visual  organs,,  aa  to  snmmon  tip  in  hi.^  mind  an  imago  resembling 
the  orii^nab  Tho  only  posaibb}  Himilarity,  tbim,  ii  not  liotween  the  otiiniuU  and  tb« 
portrait,  but  between  the  original  and  tht'  imafjti  fevf/fftmted  to  a  beholder  by  thw  portrait* 
For  obvionH  reasonn,  i  do  not  think  «och  a  resemblance  as  tbitf  is  at  all  parallel  to  tbo 
resemblance  betwoou  i*hapo  A  and  Bhapo  B, 
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lowing :  "  The  way  from  A  to  B  through  C  is  very  far  longer  tliaii 
the  way  from  A  to  B  through  D/*  No  doubt  wo  might  nhtaiti 
this  as  an  actual  datura  of  the  map,  by  measuring  the  two  distauce« 
vnih  a  piece  of  Btring;  but  w^e  shall  commonly  be  able  far  more 
quickly  (and  quite  legitimately)  to  infer  it  from  tlie  data,  by  help 
of  geometrical  truths. 

On  the  whole,  tlicn,  I  maintain  with  perfect  confidence  tKat^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  human  reason,  the  triangxdarity  of  tri- 
laterala  (or  any  other  geonietrical  axiom)  is  kiioivn  to  tie  by 
piu'cly  mental  experimentation,  and  is  known  as  neceseaiy.  I 
have  incidentally  summoned  into  coiurt  an  adverse  witness,  in  tJie 
person  of  Mr.  Fitayames  Stephen.  He  himself  bases  hie  belief  in 
the  axiom  on  an  expc^rimentation,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
purely  mental ;  and  (as  w^e  have  also  seen)  he  says  in  effect  that 
a  non-triangular  trilateral  is  intrinsically  imposaible.  But  in 
saying  that  A  is  intrinsically  impossible,  we  do  but  say  in  other 
words  that  the  contradictory  of  A  is  a  necessary  truth* 

TTere  I  con  elude  my  treatment  of  the  two  most  fimdamcntal 
tliesos,  which  are  at  issxie  between  II r.  Stephen  and  myself.  But 
various  questions  still  remain,  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  the 
first  place,  he  brings  against  me  wliat  I  think  a  most  serious 
charge  ;  ^'iz.,  that,  according  to  my  doctrine,  man  s  possible  con- 
ception 18  a  test  of  possible  truth  ;  that  God  cannot  do  what  man 
cannot  conceive.  Then,  again,  he  cliallenges  me  to  speak  more 
expressly  than  1  Iiave  hitherto  doixe,  on  the  particular  question  ot 
arithmetical  axioms,  I  vni\  meet  these  two  challenges  in  a  future 
paper,  as  expressly  as  I  have  met  in  this  paper  the  still  more 
serious  philosophical  accusations  wliicli  I  have  now  been  repel- 
ling,  I  will  take  the  same  opportunity  to  meet  my  critic  more 
directly,  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  point  by  point,  tlian  1  wafi 
able  to  do  before  I  had  completed  the  general  answer  to  him 
which  I  hare  now  set  forth.  It  is  only  by  such  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  that  I  can  convey  to  my  readers  my  own  sense  of  (what 
I  am  obliged  to  call)  the  utter  baselessness  and  unreasonableneaa 
of  his  argument  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  I  am  writing  in  a  non-Cathohc  periodicah  I  will  conclude 
with  an  explanation,  which  is  not,  linwever,  involved  one  way  or 
other  in  the  controvei-sy  between  Mr,  Stephen  and  myself.  It 
may  be  asked,  what  is  the  relation  which  I  believe  to  exist,  be- 
tween the  necessary  truths  on  which  I  havs  said  so  much  and  the 
One  Necessary  Being?  The  answer  commonly  given  by  Catholics, 
with  which  I  entirely  concur,  is  that  necsseary  tnitlis  are  founded 
on  the  Nature  of  God;  that  they  are  what  they  are,  because  He  is 
what  He  is. 

William  George  Ward* 


THERE  is  a  kincl  of  ugHnc?^  which  is  practically  invisible.     It 
is   not  ugliness  of  the  ^ntesquo,  faBCinating*  or  forcible 
order;  its  characteristiVa  arc  negative  and  probably  indescribable. 
It  is  always  tinctured  strongly  with  conventionality,  and  has  a 
mildly  depressing  effect  rather  than  an  actively  exasperating  one  : 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  incubus  more  than  of  an  irritant. 
It  is  an  ugliness,  in  short,  which,  instead  of  compelling  our  eyes  at 
the  same  time  that  it  revolts  them,  simply  causes  ns  not  to  see  it. 
There  are  vast  numbers   of  persons  in  the  world, — good,  plain 
ersons,  with  no  piquancy  or  individnahty  of  aspect,^ — with  whom 
Ve  may  converse  for  hours  or  years,  looking  straight  at  them  all 
the  time,  yet  never  actually  seeing  them.     Their  image  is  formed 
un  the  physical  retina,  but  the  mind's  eye  refuses  to  take  note  of 
them  ;  and  the  consequence  is  an  undefined  feeling  of  dejection, 
expressing  itself*   perhaps,   in   a  sigh   or   even    an   irrepressible 
;5'awn* 

I  tliink  the  sonibrc  humour  which  is  apt  to  settle  upon  ns  after 
•^  little  acquaintance  witli  Dresden  may  be  traceable  to  the  inviHiblo 
Xigliness^  I  will  not  say  of  its  people^  but  of  its  houses.  They 
^^urioiisly  elude  our  observation,  oven  when  wo  strive  to  fix  our 
^K'egards  upon  tliera.  We  walk  street  after  street,  with  all  our 
^yes  about  us  (so  we  fancy),  and  yet  on  reaching  home  we  cannot 
^3all  up  the  picture  of  any  one  among  the  hundreds  of  buildings 
^y  which  we  have  pas.^cd.  They  are  featureles**,  bare,  and  neutral- 
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tintcil,  and  present  no  handle  for  memory  to  catch  them  by.  Thl 
do  not  make  our  nervee  prick  witli  anguish  and  our  brows  flush« 
as  do  the  palatial  residences  in  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  a  little 
fitimulus  of  that  sort  once  in  a  while  would  be  healthful.  They 
deaden  us  bj  cominunicatifm  of  their  own  deadnees,  and  it  is  a,. 
mystery  how  living  men  built  them  or  can  live  in  them. 

The  best  way  to  get  at  them  is  to  put  them  side  by  side  witb. 
houses  of  our  own,  and  note  the  chfferences.  These  iliflerences 
aU  begin  from  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Saxon  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  modes  of  li%'ing»  They  Uve  in  layers,  we  in  rows ; 
and  when  we  have  analysed  all  the  issues  of  tiiis  vaiiance,  we  shall 
have  done  much  towards  accounting  for  things  of  far  greater 
importance.  In  some  respects  the  Saxons  have  the  advantage  of 
us.  Our  city  houses  are  no  better  than  an  array  of  pigeon-holes 
ranged  interminably  side  by  side ;  the  close  assemblage  of  pom- 
pouB  doorways,  each  with  its  Utile  flight  of  steps,  its  porch,  and  its 
twelve  feet  of  area  railings,  fatigue  the  eye.  There  is  a  constant 
repetition,  but  no  broad  unifoiiuity.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the 
bouses  are  cltD^hed  only  in  front,  and  are  stark  naked  beliind  and 
at  the  sides,  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  constant  nervous  apprehension. 
We  do  our  best  to  see  only  the  brown  stone  pinafores,  and  to 
ignore  the  bare  red  brick ;  but  tlie  effort  is  no  less  futile  than  it  is 
wearisome.  The  bareness  haunts  us^  until  the  Tery  pinafores  seem 
transparentt 

Uiiduubtedly  tliey  manage  this  matter  much  better  in  Dresden. 
They  are  aej  niggard  of  their  doure  as  though  they  were  made  of 
gold.  One  door  to  a  frontage  of  an  hundred  windows ;  and  instead 
of  a  joiidng  together  of  twenty  or  more  short  sections  of  imita- 
tion stone  cornice  of  various  designs,  here  we  have  a  single  great 
bidging,  rambling^  red-tiled  roof,  covering  the  whole  building; 
with  rank  upon  rank  of  dormer-windows  and  fantastic  chimneys 
figuring  against  the  sky.  Whatever  its  failings,  at  all  events,  the 
house  is  coherent  and  conceivable.  It  has  a  back,  of  course,  but 
an  honest  back,  such  as  we  are  not  ashamed  to  luok  at.  Three  or 
four  of  these  caravansaries  form  a  block ;  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  fussy  detail  about  them  at  which  the  harassed  New  Yorker  may 
well  rejoice.  The  economy  in  doors  extends  itself  to  door  niimbei"S. 
One  would  suppose  that,  let  them  swell  their  biggest,  these  would 
remain  small  enough ;  but  they  are  rigorously  decimated  by  a  free 
appHc  ation  of  the  alphabet.  If  the  first  door  in  the  block  is  No.  7, 
the  next  is  not  No,  8,  but  No.  7a,  and  the  third  No,  7n,  and  so  on  up 
to  0.  High  numbers  are  considered  vulgar,  but  letters  may  be 
BUppoaed  to  denote  architectural  blue  blood. 

The  doorways  are  flush  with  the  sidewalk ;  if  there  are  steps, 
they  are  within  the  house-line ;  and  the  houses  never  set  back 
behind  a  railing  as  with  us.     They  seem  to  have  grown  since  they 
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vrero  first  put  down,  and  to  liaye  filled  out  all  epare  room.  The 
larger  houses  are  built  round  tliree  sklus  of  a  court,  with  which 
the  front  door  communicates.  But  houses  iu  Dresden  are  under 
no  restrictions  as  regards  grouud-plan.  Any  geometrical  figure  is 
good  enough  for  them  ;  and  the  Koyal  Palace^  already  reterrod  to» 
afibrdsthem  an  example  of  fieense  in  this  ffirection  which  it  would 
be  hard  to  outdo.  The  crookedness  of  the  streets  abets  the 
eccentricity ;  and  yet  the  most  extravagant  sprawler  of  thom  all 
eeenis  more  human  than  our  endless  repetition  of  pigeon-holes. 

The  houses  are  built  of  eoarse  saudstoue,  quarried  from,  the 
cliffs  of  8axon  Switzerland,  and  brought  thence  ou  canal  boat^. 
The  interior  L?i  patched  here  and  there  with  briek,  wliile  to  tba 
-outride  is  applied  a  thiek  layer  of  grey  or  yellow  plaster,  whose 
dead  surface  is  so  me  times  rcfieved  by  arabesques  and  friezes  ia 
low  relief,  or  perhaps  a  statuette  ur  two  iu  a  shallow  niche.  This 
facade  is  from  time  to  time  oversmeared  with  a  staring  coat  of 
paint;  causing  it  to  look  unnatiually  and  even  violently  clean  for 
a  month  or  so,  but  not  huproving  it  from  an  rjesthetic  point  of 
view.  In  the  more  modern  villas,  however,  which  line  the  approach 
to  the  Royal  Park,  the  plaster  is  generally  repkiced  by  a  fine  kind 
of  stune,  dark  cream-colour,  and  better  as  a  building  material 
than  our  American  yellow  or  brtjwn  stone.  These  villas  are  fonr- 
8quare,  detached,  two-storied  structures,  each  m  the  midst  of  it& 
garden,  and  surromided  by  an  irreproachable  iron  railing.  The- 
roofs  are  either  French  or  hip,  slated  and  regular;  the  carriage- 
drive  is  smoothly  paved  with  a  mosaic  of  black  and  wliite  ;  there 
18  a  fountain  on  the  lawn  ;  a  handsome  poreli,  and  a  balcony  fidl 
of  flowers.  They  more  resemble  the  wooden  comitry  seats  on  the 
outskirts  of  American  cities  than  anything  iu  England ;  thero  is 
none  of  the  Enghsh  passion  for  seclusion  and  reseiTe;  no  impene^ 
tmble  hedges,  no  ivy  sereens,  nor  canopy  of  foliage.  Everything 
is  bare,  open,  and  visible,  and  seems  to  invite  inspection,  like  a 

(handsome  immodest  woman.    We  can  even  look  through  the  plate- 
glass  windows  and  see  the  painted  ceilings  and  satin-wood  doors. 
But  it  is  to  the  city  houses  that  we  inast  look  for  traits  essen- 
tially  Saxon,     Ealcunies  they  generally  have,  fitted  to  the  tlrawing- 
room  windows  of  the  successive  Etages,  and  supported  on  stone 
cant  ale  vers.     Xot  always  trust  worthily  supported,  however ;  for 
moisture  rots  the  stone,  and  the  balconies  occasionally  come  down, 
I     to  the  destruction  of  wliatever  is  on  tkeni  or  beneath  them.   Mean- 
[     while  they  are  a  pi  easant  refuge  in  sumnie  r ;  we  sit  cliattiog,  smoking,, 
MAod  sipping  beer  among  tlie  ilower-pots  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
^^ong  after  the  stars  are  out*  They  may  even  be  used  a^  supper  rooms 
I      "when  the  day  has  been  verj^  hot,  and  the  company  is  not  too  nume^ 
roue.  If  we  have  hved  long  in  Dresden,  it  will  not  disco  mpose  us  that 
every  passer-by  in  the  street  may  see  how  our  table  is  furnished. 
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Twenty  families  somc^tiraes  live  nndor  one  roof;  and  the  same 
front  door  ecrves  for  all,  Thrcmgli  it  must  pass  nlike  the  Prince 
on  the  Bel-etage,  the  cobbler  in  tlie  basement,  and  the  seamstress 
who  hvcB  in  the  attic.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  deserves 
coiiflideration.  A  honse-door,  which  ih  common  property,  which 
stands  agape  for  any  chance  waj'farer  to  peer  through^ — ^^Jf 
whose  threshold  is  no  more  sacred  than  the  public  kerbstone  !  we 
are  democi'atic  in  America,  bnt  I  think  the  Saxons  are  in  advance 
of  lis  here.  So  far  as  I  liave  observed,  New  Yorkei*s  and  Bostoniana 
are  as  carefxil  of  their  doors,  and  as  chary  of  them  as  is  a  pretty  ■ 
yoxmg  woman  of  her  teeth  and  hps.  I  wonid  as  lief  share  my 
parlour  with  a  stranger,  as  be  liable  to  meet  him  on  my  stairway, 
or  to  rnb  shoulders  with  him  over  my  threshold  ;  especially  when 
his  riglit  to  be  there  is  as  good  as  mine.  There  is  an  indelicacy 
about  it,  as  if  a  dozen  or  twenty  people  were  all  to  eat  and  speak 
through  one  month.  The  street  does  not  stop  outside  the  house  ; 
it  eddies  into  the  hall,  and  forces  its  dirty  current  up  stairs.  True, 
there  is  another  door  witliin,  but  after  we  liave  given  up  our 
•outworks,  few  people  will  believe  in  the  genuinonees  of  our  inner 
^defenccB.     The  spell  of  reserve  is  broken. 

Tliis  may  be  esteemed  a  fanciful  objection  to  the  **Flat"  system^ 
which,  I  see,  is  gaining  favour  iu  America  on  the  score  of  cheap- 
ness and  compactness.  If  we  will  be  frank  to  call  such  establi^li- 
ments  hotels,  we  may  at  least  escape  ihe  evi!  of  growing  to  believe 
them  homes.  Home  is  no  less  sacred  a  word  than  ever,  though^ 
like  other  English  words  nowadays,  it  is  getting  to  be  much 
desecrated  in  the  appHancc ;  and  I  fear  these  common  doors, 
standing  always  ajar,  may  let  escape  mai^y  delicate  beauties  and 
refiuLTnents  whose  value  is  not  fancifnh  bnt  inosthiial>le. 

To  be  sure,  hall-poi*ters  have  lately  been  introduced  iu  the  more 
modern  and  pretentious  houses,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
door  shut,  and  onl}^  to  open  it  when  sonn  l>ody  -wishes  to  come  in, 
and  not  to  admit  beggars  or  disreputable  pei*Rons.  Their  position 
is  not  a  sinecure,  1  made  the  acqnaintiince  of  a  Dresden  haB- 
portor,  and  f observed  his  proceedings  for  a  whole  year.  He  was  a 
small^  cringing,  hook-nosed  man,  with  thick  straight  black  liair, 
short  black  beard,  and  a  ghastly  pallor  of  complexion  which  no  stress 
of  circumstances  could  ever  modify.  He  cultivated  that  philoso- 
pher's desideratum,  a  continual  sinilc,  and  he  was  full  of  beclcs, 
nods,  obeisances,  and  grimaces.  Ho  rose  at  five  in  summer,  and,  I 
believe,  not  more  than  an  hour  later  in  whiten  ^\Tiy  so  early,  I 
know  not ;  there  seemed  not  mnch  to  do  besides  sweeping  out  the 
hall^  knocking  the  door-mat  against  the  jamb,  and  exchanging  a 
morning  greeting  wdth  the  char-woman  of  the  house  opposite.    ! 
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he  was  a  nianied  man,  and  may  liave  had  some  houseliold  jobs  of 
liis    own  to  attend  to.      Hb   and  Ins  wife   lived   in   two   rooms 
adjoining  the  liall-way,  so  narrow  and   close  that  any  reapectable 
liouiie-rat  would  have  tnrned  np  Lib  nose  at  them.      The  porter 
fallowed  some  Bniall  handicraft  or  other,  whereby  to  eke  out  his 
salary ;  and  at  odd  moments  IconldBeolnm  atthe  side  window,  work- 
ing away,  but  ever  keeping  an  eye  to  the  sidewalk  fur  visitors.    He 
crould  lift  the  door-lat<ih  without  leaving  Mr  seat,  by  means  of  a 
"Wire  pulley,  and  wlion  a  denizen  of  tlie  house  approached,  the  door 
"would  epi-ing  open  as  if  to  welcome  an  old  friend,  before  he  could 
lay  his  hand  to  the  bell  handle ;  but  strangers  had  to  ling.  In  winter, 
J  fear  the  porter  had  a  sour  meagre  time  of  it.     Besides  the  extra 
work  of  clearing  away  tlie  ice  and  siaow^,  there  w;as  the  cold,  which 
lie  could  not  do  away  vnth.      But  in  summer  he  was  happier;  he 
^wore  a  striped  linen  jacket  and  a  long  cUrty  apron,  and  was  very 
active  Mith  liis  Itrooni,  and  his  street  watering-pot^     He  liad  a  great 
cii*cle  of  acquaintances,  and  liis  httle  hall-room  had  its  fill  of  ™itor8 
nX  all  times.     He  was  a  ver^^  sink  of  private  infonnaticn,  knew  all 
that  the  housemaids  of  the  various  Etages  could  tell  him,  and  had 
imderst^indings  wnth  all  the  tradesmen*8  boys  who  brought  parcels 
for  members  of  the  househohh     Whether  there  was  an  escape-pipe 
for  this  deluge  of  coufidenees,  must  have  been  a  question  of  some 
moment  to  those  who  were  discussed. 

All  at  once  a  baby  was  born  ;  it  looked  as  if  notliing  could  pre- 
vent its  djing  mstantly  ;  but  it  lived,  and  1  dare  say  is  alive  now* 
The  httle  porter  was  as  proud  of  his  baby  as  though  there  had  been 
the  genu  of  a  Goethe  in  it ;  he  held  it  constantly  in  his  arms,  and 
clucked  at  it,  and  dandled  it  unweariably.  All  the  gossips  admired 
it,  and  the  people  in  the  house  stopped  to  smile  at  it  as  they  passed 
tlirough  the  hall,  I  doubt  not  that  various  bits  of  baby-furniture, 
useful  or  playful,  found  their  way  downstairs  from  the  upper  floors; 
for  babies  make  even  8axons. forget  themselves  for  a  moment.  No 
doubt,  too,  any  httle  deficiency  of  water  in  the  cisterns,  or  irregu- 
krity  in  the  gaS-lighting,  or  delay  in  bringing  up  lettei-s  and  visiting 
cards,  was  condoned  for  a  time.  The  porter  might  reasonably  havo 
wished  that  the  baby  should  be  renewed  as  often  as  once  every 
four  or  five  months. 

Next  to  the  baby*  the  porter  s  tmmp  card  was  a  gigantic  dog,  a 
cross  between  a  Kewfoumlland  and  a  Saint  Bernard.  He  was  as 
big  as  a  Shetland  pony,  and  lay  majestically  about  the  hall,  or 
stalked  lion-like  nj)  and  down  the  sidewalk.  The  chief  objection 
to  him  was  that  he  was  above  keeping  himself  clean,  and  had  no 
valet  to  do  it  for  him  ;  aud  whoever  ma<le  bold  to  caress  him  had 
reason  to  remember  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  this 
huge  beast  slept  in  the  porter  s  room,  filhng  up  all  the  space  un- 
occupied by  the  porter  liiiuself ;  and,  considering  that  fresh  air  was 
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rigoroUBly  exclnded  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  it  was  a  coiv- 
utaat  fifiirpriRe  to  me  to  see  the  porter  appear,  morning  after  morning, 
apparently  no  worse  off  than  when  he  went  to  bed.  But  I  do  the 
dog  injiiRtice;  it  was  he  who  suffered  and  degenerated;  why  should 
he  be  forced  to  share  hia  kennel  with  a  man  ?  There  was  in  him 
capacity  for  bettor  things;  for  when  the  porter  watered  the  la 
at  the  back  of  the  honso  with  the  garden  hose-pipe,  the  dog  would 
rush  into  the  Kne  of  the  stream  and  take  it  point-blank  on  his 
muzzle,  barking  and  jumping  with  delight.  Btit  the  porter  never 
took  the  hint  home  to  InniRolf,  nor  understood,  I  suppose^  what' 
pleasure  the  dog  could  find  in  being  wetted. 

The  poiicr's  hearing  towards  the  various  inhabitants  of  the 
house  was  accurately  graduated  iu  accordance  with  their  elevation 
above  the  ground  floor.  With  the  waifs  of  the  attic  he  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met.  PleaBantly  affable  was  his  demeanour  to  the^, 
respcctahio  families  on  tlie  third  etage,  whose  rent  did  not  exceed 
£150  a  year.  The  second  floor,  at  £300,  commanded  his  cordial! 
respect  and  good  oflieos;  wlnle  speechlees,  abject  reverence,  and  a* 
blue  dress-coat  \nt\\  bmss  buttons,  fail  to  express  his  state  of  minA 
towards  the  six-hundred-pounders  of  the  first  landing.  Thiai 
behaviour  of  liis  was  not  so  much  acquired,  as  an  histinct.  The 
personality  of  its  recipients  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  were  Aga^* 
memnon,  on  the  first  etage,  to  change  places  with  Thersitee  in  the 
attic,  our  porter  would  slap  the  king  of  men  on  the  back  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  luistle  liini  out  of  the  way  of  Thei-sites,  when  the  latter 
came  down  to  his  carriage.  Moreover,  if  Agamemnon  were  a  Saxon^ 
he  would  not  dream  of  getting  indignant  at  this  novel  treatment. 

But  hall-porters  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  this  cominon-tloo; 
evil;  on  the  contrary,  by  pnining  away  the  ranker  leaves,  the; 
make  tlie  ill  weed  grow  the  stronger.     The  door  is  still  open  t 
whomever  chooses  to  enter,  and  would  bejust  aseonnnou*  were 
Gspecial  passport  fi'om  Berlin  necessary  for  every  crossing  of  thi 
threshold.     If  decency  is  to  be  outraged,  it  is  of  no  i-eal  moment' 
whether  it  be  done  *lirectly  or  incUrectly,  There  is  a  \*ast  moral  ad- 
vantage in  the  feeling  that  our  home  is  our  own,  from  the  garden- 
gate  to  the  bed-chamber.     Any  infringement  thereof  is  a  first  step^' 
towards  Communism  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  pei-enn  of  refine*' 
ment  can  become  accustomed  to  the  **  Flat'*  system  without  under- 
going more  or  less  nhmsion — or  what  ih  worse,  hardening — of  th 
moral  cuticle.   Between  vertical  and  ]iorizontalli\'ing  there  is  ev 
more  of  a  difference  than  of  a  distinetion.    To  sit  between  two  m< 
—one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  tlte  hft — is  endural  'le ;  but  nol 
so  the  being  sandwiched,  prone,  over  one  man  and  underneath  th 
other.     We  can  neither  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven,  nor  set  our 
upon  the  earth ;  a  humnn  body  intercepts  us  in  both  directions.  Sure! 
on?  door  is  not  enough  for  so  great  an  escape  as  is  needed  here. 
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bese  houses  people  begin  to  live  beneath  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  thence  ascend  until  scarce  a  tile  intervenes  between  them 
jind  heaven,  The  basement  people  must  take  degraded  views  of 
life.  They  Bee  only  feet  and  hgn  and  dirty  petticoats,  and  their 
-window-panes  are  spattered  witli  mud  from  the  sidewalk.  Living 
up  to  their  necks  in  eai-th  must  considerably  impede  them  in  the 
Ipcace.  not  to  speak  of  the  cnishing  weight  of  five  or  sis  stories 
<jverhead.  If  they  were  deeper  down  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  for 
tliere  is  a  mystery  about  the  depths  of  our  mother  earth — a  blind 
recognition,  perhaps,  of  the  interest  of  buried  ages :  and  we  get 
so  much  from  the  eai-tb— ever}^hing  except  our  souls,  let  us  say, 
— that  what  concerns  her  is  our  concern  also.  Miners  are  a  fine 
symbol  of  materialism.  They  live  in  the  earth — earth  is  beneath 
their  feet,  aromid  and  above  them :  no  fii-mameut  too  high  to  be 
reached  with  a  ladder ;  many  strango  things*  but  none  that  may 
not  bo  handled  ;  a  world  of  facts,  wherein  they  stand  self-contained 
and  gloomily  serene.  As  we,  sitting  indoors,  pity  the  wayfarers 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  without,  so  do  these  miners  pity  and 
despise  us,  exposed  to  the  blue  and  white  glare  of  the  l>oId  heavens, 
stared  out  of  coimtenance  by  sun  and  moon,  blown  by  winds  and 
wet  with  rain.  Who  can  sympathise  with  the  sky?  Yet  sooner 
or  later  all  must  revisit  tlie  surface,  if  only  to  be  buried  there. 

But  the  grave  and  taciturn  miners,  whom  we  often  meet  on  our 
walks  towards  Tharandt,  "^^th  their  odd  costiunc  and  gruff  "  Gljick 
anf!"  are  a  very  different  race  from  the  dwellers  iu  liasements. 
These  poor  creatures,  being  half  in  and  half  out,  can  claim  neither 
heaven  nor  eaiih,  but  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  both.  Tlie 
feverish  damps  have  entered  into  their  blood,  and  their  sallow 
faces,  as  they  j>eer  up  at  us  from  the  imderground  windows,  seem 
more  clay  than  flesh.  I  am,  however,  able  to  record  one  cheeiful 
exception,  which  will  help  us  to  take  leave  of  the  basements  with 
a  pleasant  savour  in  our  nostrils.  It  is  on  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  See  and  Waisenhausstrasse.    Here  the  sidewalk  consists  partly  of 

grating,  in  passing  over  which  a  most  appetising  oduur  salutes 
Hb,  We  glance  downwards  through  a  subterranean  window, 
where  behold  two  or  three  stalwart  cooks  in  white  aprons  and 
papt^r  cups,  frying  delectable  veal  cutlets  over  a  glowing  range. 
The  \\indow  m  open  at  the  top,  and  the  spiritual  essence  of  the 
cutlets  rises  through  the  aperture  to  delight  our  noses.     As  wo 

use  to  snifl*  once  more,  the  fattest  of  the  cooks  tips  back  his 
paper  cap  and  wipes  Iris  sweating  brow  with  his  warm  bare  aim, 
Phew !  here,  at  all  events,  is  more  flesh  than  clay.  The  fat  cook's 
glance  meets  onrs,  and  we  excliange  a  ^oeiablt-  grin.  He  is  chef  of 
the  Victoria  Keller,  and  we  know  his  cutlets  of  old* 
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In  the  houses  which  are  only  dwoUiiig-houece,  the  next  step 
above  the  basement  is  to  the  Parterre,  wliich  is  generally  laifled 
eome  four  or  five  feet  above  tlte  sidewalk-leveh  But  the  great 
mass  of  hoiieoB  in  the  city  are  shops  in  their  lower  story,  and 
attain  the  heights  of  gentility  only  after  chinbing  a  flight  of  6tairg. 
There  18  a  subdued  mellow  splendour  about  Drefiden  shops  Rich 
as  I  liave  not  seen  exactly  paralleled  anywhere  eke.  Perliaps  the 
gloom  of  the  narrow  streets  and  the  musty  drab  colour  of  the 
houses  euluiucu  these  splendid  windows  by  contrast*  But  the 
&hopkeepei*B  give  much  time  and  thought  to  the  artistic  airange- 
ment  of  their  wares ;  it  is  a  matter  wdiich  they  uudei-^itand  and  into 
which  they  can  put  their  whole  souls,  and  the  result  does  them 
ecedit.  Each  wuidnw  is  a  picture^  with  heighth,  depth,  breadth, 
artid  chiaro-oscuro  all  complete  ;  and  far  more  attractive  pictures,  to 
most  people,  than  thuse  on  the  walls  of  the  Gallery,  Moreover» 
the  details  are  altered  every  mornings  and  at  loiiger  intervals  thero 
is  a  re-casting  of  the  entire  design  ;  so  that  the  fascination  of  life 
is  added  to  the  other  faseinatiuns^  And,  finally,  the  shops  are  bo 
irmnediately  accessible  that  it  seems  rather  easier  to  go  into  them 
than  not.  Our  timidity  is  not  daunted  by  imposing  doorways,  nor 
is  our  inertia  ihscouraged  by  digniliiHl  llights  of  steps  and  broad 
approaches.  Witldii,  we  take  ofl"  our  hatw^  say  good  momiug,  and 
feel  perfectly  at  home.  However  fijie  the  w^ares  may  be,  we  are 
distracted  by  no  graudf*ur  <jf  architeutuj*e  \  and  we  are  waited  on 
by  attendants,  not  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  l>id  adieu  at 
parting,  and  hardly  realise,  as  w^e  regain  the  sidewalk,  tliat  we 
have  actually  been  shopping  at  alL 

These  are  some  of  the  hghts  of  the  picture  ;  there  aro 
shadows — ^heavy  ones  I  After  some  deliberation,  however,  I  think 
there  will  be  httle  use  in  attL^mptiJig  to  reproduce  them.  Those 
whose  H%  e«  have  l.>cen  croascd  by  them  M^ill  not  care  to  have  the 
experienc  *  ic;>iiUed :  while  the  mimitiated  can  never  be  brought 
to  believe  lu  their  dujjth  and  blackness.  Be  it  merely  observed, 
therefore,  that  Dretsden  shupkeepers  are  sufficiently  inspired  with 
a  desire  to  prosper  iu  trade.  It  may  be  conjectm'ed  that  they 
give  their  minds  to  their  business ;  certainly  the  reproach  of  dis- 
cursive attainments  can  not  be  brought  agaiwst  them.  Their 
heads,  so  far  as  intellectual  valuta  is  concerned,  are  abt>ut  on  a  pax 
with  tliL'  silver  effigies  oji  the  thak-r  which  they  cherish.  1  have 
somewhere  seen  it  assert ud  that  the  German  tradesman  is  notably 
of  a  Bcicntific,  philosophic,  and  testhetic  turn,  and  that,  iu  the 
intervals  of  labour,  hu  suatches  up  his  volume  of  Rosencranz^ 
Lemckc,  Bolzmann,  or  Goethe,  from  the  perusal  of  which  the  very 
chink  of  coin  will  scarcely  win  him. 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  is  a  cruel  and  unfounded 
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^aspersion  upon  the  clmrackr  *«f  a  guild  wboge  singleness  of  piirpoBe 
■  LaK  profoundly  itiiprueeed  me.     They  do  not  know  wliat  Science 
and  Philoeopliy  are.     They  will  not  read  even  a  novel,  nor  yet  a 
newspaper,   unless  it  he  the   Boerse   Zeittmtj,     They  look  at  tlie 
pictures   in  Kladileradalsch,  but  do  not  understand  the  political 
allusions.     Tlieir  eyes  are  dull  to  the  culture  and  progress  of  the 
world,  and,  to  all  that  is  above  the  world,  wholly  blind.    But  they 
can  spy  a  bargain  tlnongli  a  stone  wall,  and  a  thievish  advantage 
through  the  lid  of  a  coifiii.     Neveiihelese,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
wider  culture  might  lielp  theiri  to  be  even  more  truly  thcniselvee 
than  they  are  now.     Beautiful  as  is  the  untutored  canictitness  of 
their  character  to  the  eye  of  the  psychologist,  to  the  man  of  the 
world  they  seem  deficient  in  tlie  breadth  and  groi^p  of  mind  which 
woiJd  enable  them  most  eficctively  to  carry  out  their  designs. 
AVith  aU  the  disposition  to  steal  that  an  ardent  German  nature  can 
have,    they  lack   the    wiBdoni   so   to   commit  tlnir  thefts  as  to 
Becure  the  largest  and  most  pennanent  retums.    There  is  a  rugged 
directness  in  the  way  they  pick  our  pockets  which  at  first  charms 
Tis  by  its  naivete,  but  ends  \dX\\  wounding  our  fetllngs  and  lower- 
ing our  self-esteejiu     Tliey  take  so  little  trunble  to  makf  their  lies 
jjlausible,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  believe  them  witliout  blushing. 
Jt  is  easy  to  pay  a  bill  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the   original 
cdiarges;  but  to  pay  again  and  again  for  thing^^  wliich  we  never 
liad,  and  which  it  is  not  even  feigned  that  we  ever  had,  gets  to  be 
silmost  painfully  einbarrassing.  If  I  lay  my  pury*:-  upon  tlie  cotuitor, 
it  would  e%4nce  a  dehcacy  of  sentiment  in  the  shopkeeper  to  wait 
iiiitil  1  had  turned  away  my  eyes  before  taking  it.     Such  a  course 
^vould  be  to  his  advantage,  besides ;  for  I  could  then  ignore  the 
iheft,  and  we  could  continue  our  rt.'Iations  Avith  the  same  frankness 
^ud  cordiality  as  before,  and  in  due  course  of  time  I  might  let  him 
steal  my  pui*se  again.     But  openly  to  transfer  it  to  his  till,  while  I 
am  looking  straight  at  it,  seems  to  me  tiintamount  to  a  wanton 
rupture  of  our  acquaintance.     There  is  originality,  there  is  vigour, 
tliere  is  noble  eijuplicity  in  the  act,  if  you  will ;  l>nt  our  efft'te 
ci%"ilisation  is  apt  to  forget  its  beauties  in  shuddering  at  its  lack 
uf  clothing. 

This  mggedness  is  largely  fostered,  no  doubt,  by  the  continual 
shifting  of  the  foreign  jJopuUition.  A  customer  who  is  hero  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow  must  e^ndently  be  robbed  without  delay  ; 
and  it  makes  little  difference  how,  since  thure  will  be  another  to 
take  his  place.  So  demoralising  is  ti*avel  to  the  places  which  are 
travelled  throngh  !  If  a  pennanent  colony  of  philanthropic 
EngUsh  and  Americans  would  establish  themselves  in  Dresden,  T 
q^uestion  not  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ytars,  thu  whole  mercan- 
tile commtmity  would  bo  educated  into  such  accomplished  thieves 
that  they  could  stL-al  twice  as  mucli  as  now,  without  creating  a 
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tithe  of  the  awkwardness  and  miBiinderstanding  which  at  present 
exist.  Persons  in  search  of  a  mission  would  do  well  to  ponder  this 
enterprise. 


Passing  over,  then,  the  darker  shadows  appertaiidng  to  the 
Dresden  merchant  guild,  let  lis  revert  to  the  cheery  spectacle  of 
the  shop  windows.  The  mercers'  are  the  best  off  for  colour  ;  they 
sometimes  look  like  giant  roRettes,  witli  tints  sweetly  harmonised. 
There  is  a  bald-headed  gentleman  on  Seestrasse  who  arranges  his 
silks  in  a  fresh  combination  qy^tv  morning,  and  then  steps  into 
the  street  and  contemplates  the  effect  with  side-long  glances  and 
hands  clasped  in  silent  rapture  on  his  shirt-bosom.  He  forgets 
that  his  head  is  hatless — not  to  mention  its  hairlessness ;  he  does 
not  heed  the  unsjinpathetic  world-stream,  hnrrjing  past ;  the  imi- 
verse  is  an  unstable  vision,  but  the  silks  are  real,  are  beniitiful,  are 
tastefully  arranged,  AVe  cannot  ^^-ithkold  our  respect  from  this 
man.  He  is  as  sincere  an  enthusiast  as  Luther  or  Maliomet,  and 
no  less  estimable  in  his  degree.  Undoubtedly  he  is  a  happier  man 
than  either,  for  I  never  saw  him  dissatif^fied  with  liis  work* 

But  the  windows  of  the  stjitinners'  shops  are  more  generally  at- 
tmctive.  Here  is  a  world  of  photographs  from  life,  from  still-Kfe, 
and  from  art,  ancient  and  modern.  There  is  a  sympathy  between 
photographs  and  travelling;  they  are  niatliematieal  functions  of 
each  other,  Dresden  photographs  are  remarkable  for  their  softness 
and  dchcate  tone — qualities  whieli  appear  to  depend  in  some 
measure  upon  the  atmosphere,  but  stil!  more,  I  fancy,  upo'h  the 
care  and  sldll  wherewith  they  are  "  finislied ''  in  India  ink  and 
white.  There  is  a  certain  Professor  Sfhnrig,  whose  profession 
seems  to  be  making  crayon  copies  of  the  more  famous  pictures 
in  the  Gallery^;  and  these  crayons  are  diligently  photographed  in 
every  gradation  of  size.  The  Professor  is  Bometimes  very  feli- 
citous, but  within  the  last  year  photographs  have  been  taken  from 
the  famous  originals ;  and  though  they  appear  rough  and  stained 
and  obsein*e,  there  is  always  a  gleam  of  divine  expression  some- 
where about  them,  whicli  ti'anscends  the  art  of  the  most  curious 
copjist.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  of  Goupil's  French 
reproductions,  and  a  whole  army  of  female  deities,  as  well  of  this 
as  of  more  primitive  ages.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  wholly 
naked  goddesses  of  ancient  mythology  look  incomparably  more 
modest  than  do  the  half-clothed  divinities  of  to-day.  The  reason 
may  he  tliat  the  fonner  were  never  aware  that  their  unconscious- 
ness would  one  day  be  photographed;  but  what  a  shame  that 
our  modern  nymphs  should  labour  under  so  embarrassing  a 
disadvantage  I 


I 
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An  attiBtic  fruit  more  native  to  Dreaden  is  the  china-painting, 
of  which  there  are  many  exhibitions  in  town.  It  is  aU  copying- 
work,  saye  for  Buch  originality  as  may  belong  to  an  inaccurate 
imitation.  Accuracy,  indeed,  is  not  aimed  at ;  for  even  if  attained 
in  the  painting,  the  subsequent  baking  would  warp  it  T;^n*ong 
again.  But  the  effects  produced  are  marvelloufily  soft,  glowing, 
and  pure ;  and  such  brilHant  falsehoods  are  generally  preferred  to 
the  black-and-white  truth  of  photography.  Justly  so,  perhaps, 
once  black-and-white  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  colour  is  often 
of  more  significance  than  form,  A  new  application  of  this  art 
18  to  copying  cartes-de-visite,  with  better  success  than  might  be 
expected.  The  most  satisfactory  results  are  with  the  faces  of  old 
people  and  young  childi*en :  in  the  first  the  furrows  and  wrinkles 
are  guiding-lines  to  the  draughteman ;  in  the  others  there  are  few 
fixed  and  definite  traits  in  which  to  err.  But  the  subtle  cui^ves 
and  changing  yet  expressive  contours  of  youth  make  game  of  the 
artist's  efforts.  The  best  tiling  to  do  with  paintings  of  this  kind 
is  to  inlay  them  as  medallions  in  ebony  and  marqueterie  cabinets. 
So  placed,  they  look  like  great  jewels,  and  any  minor  inaccuracies 
arc  unnotieeable. 

As  for  the  Dresden — that  is,  the  Meissen  porcelain^ — it  is  too 
delicate  a  topic  for  such  rough  notes  as  these,    I  went  to  Meissen 
once,  and  saw  it  made  and  painted.     I  walked  up  and  dowa  long 
<:50ol  corridors,  and  peeped  into  oblong  rooms,  where  five  hundred 
^ckly  yoimg  men  are  always  at  work,  each  repeating  for  ever  his 
especial  detail,  and  never  getting  a  step  beyond  it.     I  saw  little 
legs   and  arms  and   heads  and   trimks   come   out  perfect   from 
iBeparate  moulds,  and  presently  build  themselves  into  a  pigmy. 
"»nan  or  woman.     In  another  apartment  I  saw  flowem  painted  so 
:«-apidly   and    well,   that  they  seemed   to    blossom    beneath  the 
jiainter's  fingers.     No  flower-painting  surpasses   the  best  work 
of  thcBo  young  fellows— for  they  almost  all  are  young.     They 
sipotlieosise  Wattoau,  too,  making  him  out  a  more  cmming  aitist 
^ban  he  was.     I  am  speaking  of  the  flat  work  ;  the  raised  flowers 
«ire  hideous,  indecent,  and  Sf  iidloHS.    It  is  no  small  labour  to  model 
lliem,  and  wondei-s  of  sldU  thi;'y  are ;  but  what  sort  of  a  Franken- 
stein must  he  have  been  who  first  conceived  and  carried  out  the 
,dea  of  making  them !     No  flowers  gi'ow  on  Ins  grave,  I  tliink ; 
ut  it  would  have  been  a  poetical  justice  to  bury  him  in  a  heap  of 
lufl  o^-n  rinses. 

The  httle  porcelain  people  are  not  so  objectionable,  except 
i«rhen  they  are  made  to  pose  at  case  on  the  precipitous  slopes  of 
alippery  vases.  They  are  much  better  before  baking  than  after- 
wards, however;  for  they  emerge  from  the  fiery  furnace  with  a 
liiglily  poUshed  surface  which  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  far  too 
lustrous  to  be  human.     ...     I  will  not  moralise  here ;  but  on 
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the  whole  I  wish  a  bull  would  get  into  the  lleisseu  chiiia-Bhop 
a^d  &ma«h  everj^hing  except  the  simple  flower-painted  vases  and 
diehes.  There  is  one  vase  witli  a  flower-wroatli  round  it,  wliich 
Beems  jiiBt  to  have  been  dropped  there,  fresh,  fragrant,  and  dewy 
from  fionie  JuHet'e  gaixlen — ^  wreath  which  fihould  immortalise 
him  who  created  it.  "  Ja,"  assents  our  Saxon  conductor,  ^'es 
ja  wundorschoen;  but  here^  best  sir,  hero  is  what  far  outdoi 
the  tiature  ;  behold  it,  the  pride  of  our  manufactoiy — a  porcelain 
violet,  modelled  by  hand,  tinted  to  the  life,  baked,  glazed,  peifect ! 
VeiiJj  a  masterpiece ;  and  to  think  that  a  tnmipery,  good-for- 
nothing  little  violet  should  have  inspired  a  work  of  art  like  that  1 
Strange — oh,  wondeiful!" 

It  is  strange,  indeed.  However,  wo  are  not  in  Meissen.  In 
Dresden  is  only  one  legitimate  porcelain  shop,  containing  sjjeci- 
mens  of  all  the  work  produced.  After  the  vases,  tlwj  things  beet 
worth  studyhig  are  a  pair  of  Chinese  personages — a  lady  anc 
gentleman — who  squat  erosf^legged  on  porcelain  cushionB,  smiling 
broadly,  and  hanging  their  hands  as  only  the  Cliine^e  can.  We 
jog  them  a  Httle,  and  instantly  they  become  alive — they  move ! 
They  wag  their  grinning  heads  and  etit-k  out  tlieir  pointed  red 
tongues  wth  a  jolly,  leering,  Cliineso  iniprnpriety  impossible  to 
describe.  Their  hands  move  up  and  down  in  a  sluw  ecstacy  of 
ineffable  Mongohau  significance,  lleally  it  is  an  imju-ossive  sight: 
— we  see  them  long  afterwards,  wagging  and  k-ering  at  us,  iu  ou 
di*eams.  The  lananswerable  question  is,  Avhich  of  tho  two  is  the 
more  scandalously  fascinating  t 

Next  to  this  happy  pair^  I  like  an  epergno,  where  three  charmins 
young  wumen — the  Graces,  by  their  costume — -embrace  a  thick* 
column  which  expands  above  into  a  dish.  A  most  comfortable 
design ;  for  it  always  appears  to  me  that  Aglaia,  Tliaha,  anc 
Euphroeyne  have  got  hold  of  a  round  German  stove,  and  are*^ 
warming  their  pretty  little  porcelain  stomachs  against  it.  None 
of  the  ancient  sculptors  have  represented  them  doing  anything  lialf 
so  cosy  and  sensible^  The  notion  gives  the  group  just  that  touch  of 
humour  which  it  requires  to  be  interesting.  Beauty,  simple  and 
severe,  should  never  be  attempted  in  tinted,  melodramatic  sciJp* 
turc  such  as  this :  but  our  Saxon  artists  can  in  no  wise  bo  brought 
to  believe  it.  They  enjoy  sentimentahty  m<.»re  than  ftm  ;  and  tbift 
is  oue  reason  why  their  sentimentality  k  so  sickly. 

They  succeed  better  with  meerschaum.  The  guddess  Nit'otine^j 
has  a  fund  of  good  sense,  wliieh  prompts  her,  as  a  general  things  J 
to  put  a  smile,  either  broad  or  latent,  into  the  car^-iiig  of  her  pipe»'f 
and  cigar-holders.  Tlie  material  is  more  Ireautiful  tl la n  c ither  marble^ * 
or  porcelain,  and  is  dehghtful  to  work  in.  A  man  of  leisure,  educa- 
tion, and  refinement  might  benefit  both  himselt  and  the  world  by 
devoting  liis  whole  attention  to  cutting  and  pohshing  meei*scha\xm- 
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■  There  is  unlimited  field  for  inventive  design,  for  taste,  forliiunour, 
for  manual  skill  and  delicacy.  And  how  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
each  pipe,  over  which  we  thought  and  laboured  our  best,  will  be- 
come the  bosom  friend  of  some  genial  appreciative  fellow,  who 
will  discover  its  good  points,  and  be  proiiJ  of  them  and  love  them. 
For  all  good  smokers  are  mamed  to  their  pipe  ;  are  sensitive  to  its 

■  critics  and  jealous  of  its  rivals.  And  when  the  pipe  is  worthy  of 
uffection,  it  endears  itself  ever  more  and  more ;  and  though  it  be 
coloured  black  with  nicotine^  is  tinged  yet  more  deeply  with  the 

»iich  essence  of  mellow  reminiscences  and  comfortable  associations. 
The  Viennese  do  their  work  well,  and  perhaps  have  a  special 
knack  at  it.     There  was  once»  in  this  window  which  we  are  now 
contemplating,  a  Sk^^e  terrier's  head,  about  the  size  of  a  clenched 
fist,  with  mouth  half  open  and  hair  on  end,  which  only  needed  a 
body  to  begin  barking.   It  was  bought  by  a  Scotchman  for  twi'lve 
pounds,  which,  if  the  animal  was  of  the  true  meerschaum  breed, 
^^urae  dog-cheap.     This  question  of  genuineness,  by  the  way,  is  one 
^%**hich  every  tjTo  bc^Heves  he  can  settle  at  a  glance.      There  are, 
^Jio  tells  you,  a  few  simple  and  infallible  tests,  easily  learnt  and 
Hrciadily  apphed;  he  talks  about  weight,  tint,  texture,  sponginess; 
^biiid  assures  you  that  if  you  are  ever  taken  in»  only  your  own  care- 
^lessness  is  to  blame. 

It  is  a  fallacy  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  no  way  ot 
^h**teUing**  a  meerschaum,  except  to  smoke  it  for  at  k^ast  a  year. 
^■We  may  amuse  ourselveB  with  applying  tests,  if  we  hke,  l»ut  they 
will  demonstrate  only  our  fatuity.  The  dealer  is  as  impotent  to 
decide  as  anybody,  so  far  as  judgment  by  inspection  go«jS;  unless 
whe  be  promptLtl  by  the  maker.  But  even  the  maker  will  be  at 
loss  between  two  pipes,  the  Iiistory  of  whose  making  he  has  fur- 
>tten.  We  might  go  back  still  farther,  and  ascribe  the  only  tnist* 
(worthy  knowledge  to  the  Natollan  miner,  who  digs  the  clay  out  of 
le  earth.  Meei-sehauni  is  hke  woman*R  heart — as  soft,  as  light,  as 
irittle,  and  as  enigmatie^  and  oijy  time  and  use  can  prove  it  true.^ 
Pipes  are  bought  cliietly  by  foreigners ;  Gennans  use  meer- 
rjhanm  in  the  foiiu  of  cigar-holders — ^*'  iSpitzen,"  they  call  them. 
Spitzen  are  economical,  but  not  otherwise  desirable ;  they  enable 
us  to  smoke  our  cigar  to  the  bitter  end,  but  they  are  an  unneces- 
sary and  troublesome  encumbrance.  Nevertheless*  they  are  popu- 
tlar,  for  they  colour  more  evenly  and  further  towards  the  mouth 
than  pipes  do,  and  they  are  more  striking  in  appearance.  But  I 
•earcely  think  they  insinuate  themselves  far  into  their  owners'  secret 
affections;  a  man  of  sentinient  may  have  vanity  enough  to  wear 
l^one  in  public,  but  in  private  he  T\-ill  not  be  bothered  with  it.  Coarse, 
bard  men,  devoid  of  sentiment,  and  of  the  fine  quality  which  can 
appreciate  the  quiet  charms  of  a  pipe,  are  pi'ecisely  fitted  to  enjoy 
the  ostentation  of  a  Sjritze. 
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Tobacco  plays  so  pi-omiiieiit  a  roh  in  a  Saxon's  life — bo  perfumes 
the  air  and  impregnates  the  lungs— that  we  are  insensibly  led  to 
discuBS  it  at  some  length.  Probably  there  are  not  ten  righteouB 
men  io  Dresden  who  do  not  emoke  or  snuff — chewing,  luckily,  is 
unknown,  though  I  believe  the  practice  originated  hereabouts.  I 
have  often  met  a  hundred  men  in  Bucceeision,  no  one  T\^thout  his 
cigar,  Cigar-emoldng,  it  should  be  observed,  is  not  an  expensive 
habit  in  Dreeden ;  it  may  be  indulged  to  excess  for  not  more 
than  two  pounds  sterling  a  year.  Half  as  much  wiU  provide  three 
not  intolerable  cigars  daily.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  boi-nc  in  mind 
that  no  true-bom  Saxon  ever  throws  away  a  cigar,  or  any  part  of 
one.  He  consumes  it  in  instiilments,  and  liis  pockets  and  cupboards 
are  full  of  pti«tilent  remnants  from  half  an  inch  to  thi^je  inches 
Jong.  A  learned  Professor,  whom  I  visited  occasionally,  passed 
his  life  at  a  study-desk,  every  loopliole  and  cranny  of  which  liaiv 
bourcd  cigar  stumps  of  various  ages  and  sizes.  My  first  eupputation 
was  that  here  was  an  eccentric  recluse^  whose  whim  it  wtvs  to  rake 
togetlier  this  kind  of  unsavour^^  relics.  But  I  presently  saw  him 
select  the  most  ancient,  stalest  stump  from  its  hiding  place  in  the 
most  cobwebbed  cranny,  and  kindle  it  into  activity  vnth.  a  sulphur 
match,  Ue  preferred  such  resuscitated  corpses — an  old  tobacco- 
\ailture,  with  a  morbid  craving  for  carrion  I 

This  same  people  smoke  Russian  cigarettes— the  most  etherial 
guise  imder  wliich  tobacco  presents  itself.  The  variety  used  is 
Turkish,  and  is  the  purest  and  finest  in  the  world ;  but  so  pungent 
that— except  hookahs— the  cigarette  is  tiie  only  available  form  for 
it.  Ladies  smoke  these  cigai-ettes,  though  only  the  Poles  and 
Russians  do  so  publicly — they,  indeed,  smoke  cigars  quite  as  ruaddy, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  much  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Not  only  do  they 
appear  admirable  as  regards  their  dainty  manipulation  and  oscula- 
tion of  the  weed,  but  their  smoking  lends  an  oriental  flavour  to  the 
scene,  whereof  the  fumes  of  the  Latakia  are  but  the  material 
emblem.  When  an  English  or  American  lady  smokes,  she  simply 
commits  a  small  impropriety ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  fair  fureigner, 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  know  no  better,  a  cigar  is  a  wand  to 
conjure  up  romantic  visions  and  Eastern  fantasies.  The  gentle 
reader  will  understand  me  aright,  nor  seek  to  put  me  out  of 
coimtenance  by  evoking  images  of  coarse,  black-pipe-puffing 
Indian  squaws  and  Irishwomen. 

An  idiocrasy  of  Dresden,  or  perhaps  of  Germany,  is  the  sausage 
and  smoked-meat  shop.  It  is  kept  clean  as  a  pin  in  every  part. 
The  dressers  arc  glistening  white  limestone  ;  the  scales  and  weights 
of  polished  yeUow  brass ;  there  are  generally  one  or  two  panel- 
mirrors,  very  effective.  The  mzor-keenness  of  the  long  bright 
knives ;  the  clear  red  and  white  of  the  "  cuts,''  and  of  the  com- 
plexions  of  the  female   attendants ;    the  piquant  odour  of  the 
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Bmoke-cured  fleeli  would  give  a  Brahman  an  appetite.     Raw  meat 

is  not  a  pleasant  eight  except  to  butclierB  and  medical  Btudents ; 

but  when  refined  by  the  education  of  ealt  and  smoke,  it  becomes 

highly  companionable.     Of  the  merits  of  sausage,  it  wonld  perhaps 

be  rash  in  a  foreigner  to  speak;  eveiy  nation  has  its  pet  pecuJiarity, 

which  no  outsider  can  criticise  without  offence.     Notliing  is  more 

pecidiarly  national  tlian  tlie  Gernmn  sausage,  and  perhaps  the  very 

qiuiHty  which  so  endears  it  to  Gennans,  renders  it  hard  tifcompre- 

lieDsion  by  the  barbaric  rnind.     The  Coat-of-Arrns  of  Dresden  has 

been  flippantly  described  as  bearing  a  sausage  in  its  pocket,  ^nth 

'the  motto,  "  Es  ist  mir  Wnrst,"     The  people  certainly  have  a  way 

of  carrying  sausage  about  \Wth  tliem  in  their  pockets — liot  always 

ill  their  coat-pockets,  either — and  pulling  it  out  to  gnaw  upon  it,  in 

xnoinents    of  abstraction   or  emiui ;  and  if  a  barbarian*  exi^resses 

aiunoyance  at  the  spectacle,  they  Bhrug  their  shouldei^s*  scornfully 

aind   ejaculate,  *' Es  ist  mir  Wurst!"     But  the  phrase'-'is  of  very 

various  appHeation,  and  like  the  American  formula,  *'  It'don*tpay/' 

is  notew^ortj''  only  as  indicating  the  bed  of  the  popular  current  bf 

^lought. 

There  are  two  or  three  furniture  shops  about  to\nj,  containiog 
pleuty  of  prettj'  furniture  imported  from  Berlin,  and  made  chiefly 
^ter  French  designs.  But  in  spite  of  its  prettiness,  there  is  nothing 
fiinccre  or  satisfactory  in  the  making  of  it.  The  chairs  and  sofas 
are  never  comfoitalde ;  the  tables,  sideboards,  and  cablneta  are 
ne%-er  solid,  though  always  wai*ranted  to  be  so,  A  superficial 
ac<piaintance  with  such  furniture  predisposes  us  in  its  favour ; 
but  ripening  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  Our  fine  friends  wear 
out ;  their  gay  feathers  ornament  nothing  substantial  ^  they  are 
loose  in  the  joints  and  wai'ped  in  the  back.  In  the  day  of  auction 
they  are  found  wantmg.  On  the  whole,  I  think  this  Dresden  or 
Berlin  furniture  is  the  most  worthless  that  is  anywhere  manu- 
factured. Compared  with  the  massive  and  rich  riinpheity  of  the 
best  American  furniture^  it  shows  lilce  a  charlatan  beside  a 
gentleman  ;  nor  is  its  case  much  bettered  by  contrast  'uith  EngUsh 
work.  A  Saxon  feels  none  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  know- 
ing that  what  pretends  te  be  ebony,  or  mahogany,  or  cloth  of  gold, 
is  Buch,  to  the  backbone.  A  solid  mahogany  dining-table  woidd 
take  away  his  appetite  as  often  as  he  sat  down  to  dinner*  It  is  a 
fine  show  from  cheap  materials  that  \aeld8  liim  most  unmixed 
satigfaction  j  and  so  the  Saxons  are  happy  in  their  furniture. 
What  I  have  said  is  in  reference  only  to  the  best  and  most 
expensive  uphoktery,  such  as  adorns  the  \allaB  on  the  BiirgewieBe* 
The  ordinary  houses  are  fitted  up  wnth  a  kind  of  goods  which  is, 
perhaps,  preferable ;  for  though  to  the  full  as  badly  made  as  the 
fine  sort,  it  does  not  so  beHe  itself  by  any  attempt  at  outw^ard 
embellishment 
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Some  people  see  a  clianii  in  aid  cunosity-eliops,  but  they 
remind  me  of  the  artfully  constructed  cripples  and  sufferers  from 
painted  ulcers,  whose  mmulated  woe  is  often  obtnided  upon 
mnocont  travellers.  It  is  conceivable  tliat  a  vast  deal  of  auti- 
quated  traah  should  exist,  wluch  its  owners  ^vould  gladly  be  rid 
of;  but  that  age  and  wortldessnes  should  enliance  value  is  a 
circumstance  requiring  explanation,  I  never  saw  a  beautiftil 
thing  in  a  Dresden  curiosity-shop,  and  I  think  tlie  sweepings  of 
two  or  three  old-fashioued  attics  %voidd  outshine  and  outv^alue  the 
richest  of  them.  They  are  liidden  artfully  away  in  gloomy  alleyB 
and  back  etreeta;  their  windows  are  dusty,  their  ceilings  stained, 
their  floors  crenky,  their  corners  dark  ;  their  inibbish  is  heape<3 
disorderly  together,  with  a  coarse  attempt  at  dmmatie  effect 
Tlie  dealer  is  dressed  in  a  correspondingly  slmbby  costume,  and 
cultivates  an  aspect  of  dishevelled  squalor.  I  sliould  suppose  that 
the  business  largely  depends  for  success  upon  tlie  philosopliic 
piinciple  of  the  grab-bag  at  fairs,  hi  such  a  mass  of  plunder  w*o 
cannot  lielp  believing  in  a  leaven,  however  small»  of  something 
really  valuable ;  some  pearl  of  price  wliicli,  hj  advantage  of  tho 
dealer's  ignorance,  we  may  obtain  for  next  to  nothing.  But  the 
real  lay  of  the  land  is  quite  otherwise.  Instead  of  buying 
invaluable  things  cheap,  we  purchase  vahieleBs  things  dear;  and 
as  to  the  dealer's  ignf ounce — whati  in  the  line  of  his  bui^iuess,  he 
docs  not  know,  is  decidedly  not  worth  knowing.  The  tribe  is  not 
peculiar  to  Dresden;  wherever  are  tmvelled  flies,  there  likewise 
spia  their  webs  these  curious  old  spidei^s. 


But  let  us  rise  above  shops  and  shopkeepers  and  see  life  iipon 
the  first  Etage,  where  dwell  the  rich  foreigners  and  the  Gennan 
princes.  The  staircase  which  helps  us  thitlier  is  prubably  veiy 
dark,  and  darker  still  the  passage  to  wiiich  the  inner  house-door 
achnits  us.  An  artistic  stratagem  may  be  intended  by  this;  for, 
indeed,  that  were  a  poor  parlour  which  looked  not  well  after 
80  dusky,  not  to  say  e\^bsmel!ing  an  entrance-way*  Evil- 
smelling  or  not,  Ave  must  pause  to  be  dehvcred  of  an  observation 
before  opening  the  parlour-door.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  an 
entry  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  staircase ;  without  which  it 
seems  an  anomaly,  and  w^e  wonder  how  it  manages  to  dispose 
af  itself.  In  fact,  it  spra^vls  about  in  an  unbraced,  vacant-minded 
manner,  with  its  doors  all  on  one  side,  and  half-strangled  by  two 
or  three  great  wardrobes,  %vhich  also  endanger  the  heads  and 
knees  of  the  imwaiy.  Tliis  lack  of  stairs  makes  itself  felt  through- 
out the  house,  which  is  comparable  to  a  face  without  a  nose  or  a 
land  without  a  moimtain.  It  is  insipid.  Our  houses  are  rooms 
gi'ouped  round  a  staircase,  and  thus  gain  a  flavour  and  character 
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whicli  distill  guish  them  in  the  imagination.  The  different  floors, 
eeach  with  its  separate  sphere  in  the  honeehold  economy,  are 
ordered  as  naturally  as  are  the  organs  in  the  hnnian  body*  But 
no  Btairs  implies  a  Berions  deficiency  of  moral  Btimulus.  Moreover, 
rWe  are  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  handles  to  an  extensive  family 
<i{  remarks,  **  Go  dowTi  stairs/*  "  Run  up  stairs,**  **  Come  down 
to  breakfast/'  **The  baby  is  on  the  staira  1" — ^these  and  many 
jnore  snch  expressions  must  be  simply  dropped  out  of  existence. 
It  is  startling,  too,  to  reflect  that  the  kitchen  stands  as  high  as  the 
parlour,  and  that  the  parlour  is  no  less  out  of  the  way  than  the 
liedchamben  We  can  roll  a  marble  back  and  forth  from  one  end 
of  the  house  to  the  other. 

Meantime  we  will  open  the  parlour-door.  Like  all  Gcnnan 
dooi-s,  it  opens  in  the  middle,  the  left  half  being  usually  bolted 
to  the  floor,  and  only  the  right  opened  and  shut.  There  are 
several  advantages  over  our  system  in  this  arrangement.  The 
doors  are  leas  obtrusive.  They  open  with  only  half  as  much  of  a 
•weep  and  a  flourish,  and  stand  ajar  %vithout  standmg  in  the  way. 
They  are  the  next  best  things  to  curtains :  for  interior  doors  are 
all  more  or  less  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  latches  and  locks  delay 
the  enti-ance  of  the  niilleimium.  Heaven  has  its  gates,  it  is  true, 
but  those  once  passed,  we  shall  find  none  in  the  heavenly  mansions : 
%vhereas  Hell  is  doubtless  as  Ml  of  bolted  doors  as  of  burglars. 

Dresden  doors,  to  tell  the  tnith,  are  almost  too  j^elding  for  this 
sinful  age<     They  have  a  strong  bent  towards  warping.     The 
l)oIts  will  not  shoot,  nor  the  latches  catch,  and  the  door  is  con- 
stantly springing  open  in  a  generous,  free-hearted  way,  as  much 
«ia  to  exclaim,  "  Look  through  me,  everybody !  I  have  nothing  to 
<3onceal !"     In  Heaven,  in  summer,  or  in  solitude,  this  vivacity  is  a 
^uharmiiig  trait,  but  at  other  times  it  may  be  anno}4ng.     It  ia 
partly  compensated  by  the  crevice  underneath  the  door  being 
€:>rdinarily  so  -wide  that  letters  and  newspapers,  and  even  slender 
"volumes,  sometirnes,  may  be  sUpped  through  without  disturbing 
^he  hardly-won  attachment  of  the  latch.     But  in  the  common 
^vent  of  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  all  the  doors  in  the  house  jump 
open  at  once,  as  though  a  dozen  ghostly  intrnders  had  forced  a 
preconcerted  entrance.    The  latches,  by  the  way,  turn  by  handles 
instead  of  round  knobs ;  a  trifle,  but  one  of  those  which  lend  a 
foreign  flavour. 

The  latch  gives  way,  then,  and  behold  the  parlour  I     There  is  a 

1*^11  square  white  stove^a  permanent  feature  in  all  the  rooma— 

i^rawn  up  in  one  corner  like  the  ghost  of  a  family  chimney.     In 

the  adjoining  angle  the  centre-table  is  pinning  the  stiff-backed 

Lsofa   against   the   wall,   and  four   ininglej^   diairs  are   solemnly 

t  "Watching  the  operation.     There  are  flower-stands  in  the  sUmly 

curtained  "windows,  and  the  pallid  walk  are  enriched  with  half- 
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a-dozen  Kthogm|ihic  portraits  eif  tlie  Royal  Family,  aud  a  large 
engraving  of  Bcliillur  at  Weiuian  In  another  place  tliore  )b  au 
e  nipt  ion  of  Bmall  round  black- rimmed  da^erreotypcfi  and  photo 
graphs  of  dead  or  departed  relatives — a  suigiilarly  unattractive 
collection.  Neither  these  nor  the  larger  pictures  are  hung;  thoy 
have  apparently  broken  out  of  the  wall  in  consequence  of  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  house,  and  the  breaking-out  has  not 
taken  place  in  an  even  or  orderly  manner ;  the  frames  arc  all  more 
or  less  awry,  and  there  is  no  balancing  of  one  against  another. 
Between  the  windows  is  a  mirror  reaching  nearly  from  floor  to 
eeihng ;  but  instead  of  beuig  one  sheet  of  glass,  it  consists  of  three 
or  four  sections,  the  line  of  junction  generally  contrivuigto  maintain 
the  same  level  as  our  Kne  of  sight*  The  floor  is  of  bare  boards 
painted  brownish  yellow  and  polished ;  or,  in  the  newer  houses, 
it  is  parqueted^  and  waxed,  so  that  it  reflects  the  ceiling,  and  10 
perilous  to  walk  on.  It  is  seldom  left  whoUy  bare,  however^ 
unless  ill  the  heat  of  summer;  the  expanse  is  tempered  ^4th  rug8» 
a  large  one  beneath  the  table,  and  smaller  satellites  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  The  banishment  of  full-grown  e^irpets  is  by 
jjo  means  an  unmitigated  blunder.  The  polished  floor  commu- 
nicates a  sort  of  dignity  to  the  legs  of  the  chairs  and  tables,  and 
puts  us  in  mind  of  French  genre  pictures.  If  there  is  dirt  any- 
where, it  is  immediately  visible;  and  the  rugs  can  be  thrashed 
every  day  without  disordering  an^^-thing.  In  winter  a  fox  or 
bear-skin  remethes  the  coldness  of  bare  boards  which  summer 
renders  a  luxury.  Our  partiaUty  for  Anbussons,  fitting  snug  to 
the  wainscot,  is  perhaps  a  prejudice;  there  may  be  no  more 
reason  for  them  than  for  tapestry.  Nevertheless*  tlie  foot 
naturally  loves  to  be  pressed  on  softness,  and  requires  artificial 
training  to  walk  on  shpperiness.  Turf  is  a  good  precedent  for 
carpets,  and  in  discarding  them  we  lose  in  home-comfort  what  we 
gain  in  hygiene  and  elegance. 

The  windows  open  on  hinges  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doors. 
It  is  a  pleasant,  antique  fashion :  this  is  the  kind  of  casementa 
from  which  the  ladies  of  the  lliddle  Ages  were  wont  to  converse 
with  their  lovers.  They  could  never  ha%'e  pushed  up  our  modem 
"window,  with  its  uneven  grooves  and  rough-mnning  cords*  nor 
eloped  through  it  with  any  grace  and  dignity.  Moreover,  nothing 
is  less  picturesque  than  an  open  window  of  the  modem  style ; 
whereas  the  old  casement,  stanchng  ajar,  forms  a  picture  by  itself. 
In  winter  a  supplementary  window  is  fitted  outside  the  original 
one»  with  the  good  effect  of  excluding  noise  as  well  as  oold  air. 
When  the  north  winds  blow  these  exterior  fixtures  are  severe^ 
shaken,  and  from  street  to  street,  as  the  gale  rises,  we  hear  the 
damming  together  of  loose  sashes,  there  being  a  fimi  for  any 
window  left  open  during  a  stonn.     A  praiseworthy  regulation, 
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rince  if  the  glass  be  broken  and  fall  into  the  street  it  ie  liable  to 
ahear  off  people's  fingers  and  noses;  and  a  eoiiple  of  years  ago,  as 
a  man  was  pointing  out  to  another  the  road  to  the  railway-etation, 
he  enddenly  found  himself  without  hia  hand.  A  piece  of  w^indow- 
pane  front  the  tliird  story  of  a  neighbouring  house  liad  cleanly 
amputated  it  at  the  wrist* 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  civilised  people  to  pay  even  more  attention 

to  their  bodily  comiort  at  night  than  during  the  day.     Sleep  is  a 

mystery  which  still  awaits  explanation  ;  but  we  know  it  to  be  the 

condition  of  visions  Tvhich  sometimes  have  a  vital  influence  over 

our  lives.     In  those  visions  the  veil  of  the  freewill  is  dra%vn  anide, 

and  our  naked,  unregenerate  self  stands  revealed  before  our  eyes. 

Pure,  upright,  and  moral  though  we  may  be,  in  sleep  we  are  liable  to 

commit  such  ciimes  as  the  veiy  Police  Xews  would  fear  to  illustrate. 

Surely,  then,  it  were  wise  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  in 

bed  as  possible,  for  physical  unease  coramunieates  itself  to  the 

spirit,  and  a  cramped  position  of  the  K^gs  increases  the  activity 

within  us  of  original  sin.     It  is  nearly  a  niirack\  from  this  point  of 

vnew,  that  all  Gennany  is  not  given  over  to  the  Evil  One,     If  their 

feeds  were  a  tliird  part  so  cojiifortable  as  an  ordinary  coffin,  there 

"^«rould  be  comparatively  no  ground  for  complaint.      But  the  coffin 

is  better  in  every  respect,  and  a  dead   Saxon  sleeps  vastly  easier 

^han  a  hve  one.     Were  men  like  jack-knives,  they  might  contrive 

^o  fit  six  feet  of  stature  into  four  feet  of  bed-room  ;  and,  perhapa^ 

^o  lie  immoved  beneath  an  overgrown  feather  pillow,  wliich  com- 

"bines  ill  itself  the  fimctions  of  sheet,  blanket,  and  counterpane.    It 

is  imponderable — that  pillow  ;  a  sort  of  ghost  of  a  rnattreHS,  but  bo^ 

^lOt  08  to  suggest  anything  but  a  celestial  origin.     What  are  we^ 

to  think  of  a  people  who  put  up  witli  this  sort  of  thing  from  year'a 

«nd   to  year's  end  ?     Can  we  expect  from  them  gentleness  and 

xelinement — ^an   appreciation    of  line    shadings — a  discriimiiating 

t^uch?     Can  such  a  people  be  supposed  capable  of  distinguishing 

between   lying  and   discretion,   between   science   and  quackery^ 

between  philosophy  and  charlatanry,  between  war  and  brutality, 

or  even  between  statesmanship  and  bull^'ing  }      They  cannot  tell 

why  respect  is  due  to  women ;  they  are  a  mingling  of  the  animal 

with  the  Uiachine  :  and  I  believe  the  Survival-of-the-fittest  I^aw 

to  be  a  hbel  on  thtir  (rot hie  ancestry. 

So  we  merely  pass  tli rough  the  bedroom^ — the  most  desolate 
and  cheerless  spot  in  the  house — and  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in 
the  passage-way  (nice  more.  The  kitchen-dnor  is  ajar,  and  we 
may  look  in  if  we  like ;  though,  except  the  white  china  range,  there 
nothing  there  describably  novel.  An  En ghsh  cook  might  find 
ume  difficulty  in  broiling  a  steak  ;  but  the  arrangements  are  well 
miited  to  Saxon  needs.  To  be  a  thorough  Gennan  cook  requires 
only  a  callous  conscience,  a  cold  heart,  a  confused  head,,  coarse 
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hands,  and  plenty  of  grease.  If,  therefore,  the  other  arts  aud 
sciences,  Bhonld  erer  pall  upon  them,  one  half  the  nation  might  very 
successfully  cater  to  the  palates  of  the  other  half.  Some  of  the 
hotels  have  French  couk8,  or  German  cooks  French-trained;  but 
the  people  accept  them  as  they  accept  knives  and  forks  to  eat 
with  J  not  because  they  appreciate  them,  but  because  they  are  the 
fashion. 

The  best  virtue  of  these  Etages  shows  itself  when  they  are 
thrown  open  for  a  ball.  The  long  suite  of  rooms,  merging  vista- 
like  into  one  another,  appears  palatial.  The  smooth  floors  seem 
made  to  dance  upon.  The  only  ilissatisfied  people  are  those  who 
live  on  tlie  Etage  beluw;  aud  even  they  may  be  conciliated  by  an 
in\dtation.  The  Saxons  are  much  given  to  dancing,  and  may 
possibly  have  built  their  houses  so  as  best  to  indulge  their  inclina- 
tion. It  seems  a  barren  use  to  put  a  home  to,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  bad  expedient  fur  disguising  the  ugly  fact  of  Saxon 
homelessness. 

VIL 

There  are  cci^in  featines  of  the  Saxon  household,  upon  which  I 
have  no  disposition  to  enlarge,  and  wliicli  I  shall  pass  by  in  silence. 
Special  diseases  should  be  left  to  the  treatment  of  special 
physicians,  and  let  us  trust  tliat,  in  the  progress  of  the  water-cure 
and  of  the  sense  of  decency,  they  may  hv  alleviated.  Meanwhile 
we  must  pass  through  the  second  and  third  Etages,  wliich  are 
poor  relations  of  the  fimt,  \\4th  nothing  oiiginal  about  them, — and 
take  our  final  observations  in  the  attic. 

Unquestionably  this  i»  tlir  most  attractive  part  of  the  house^ 
whether  viewed  from  without  or  from  witliin.  The  very  incon- 
veniences are  an  enticenient.  Here  we  are  next-door  neighbour<j 
to  the  clouds;  and  if  we  look  down  from  our  donner- window  to 
the  street, — we  may  be  so  straitened  as  scarcely  to  l>e  able  to  pay 
our  ten  pomids  of  rent,  yet  cannot  we  repress  a  feehug  of  superi- 
ority to  those  absurd  little  people  crawhug  to  and  fro  beneath  ua. 
By  dint  of  our  conunauthng  outlook,  we  become  to  a  ceiiain  extent 
prophets  of  the  future.  We  can  see  the  coming  event  while  yet 
it  is  afar,  and  can  predict  what  mil  happen  to  a  man  on  his  way 
from  his  house-door  to  his  ofBce,  Prophecy  is  easy,  if  only  our 
views  of  life  are  lofty  enough  ;  and  its  exercise  creates  an  agree- 
able glow  of  power.  What  can  be  more  pleasing  than  to  watch 
two  persons  ruunuig  along  two  sides  of  a  corner,  and  to  foresee 
what  they  cannot — that  there  will  be  a  coUision  at  the  apexT 
Coutage  is  easy  too,  and  charity  -  and  in  general  our  moral  and 
intellectual  capacity  is  indt^&uitely  enlarged.  We  appropriate  the 
stature  of  the  building,  and  become  giants  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
high,  able  to  straddle  the  Alt  Markt  aud  vault  the  Cathedral. 
We  perceive  the  littleneas  and  the   vanity  of  man — the  not-our^ 
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eelvee  which  eteraally  makes  for  gain.      AVe  are  broadly  critical, 
and  marvel  at  the  narTow-mindediiesfi  of  people  who  cannot  see 
through  stone  walls,  nor  five  iniinites  ahead.      We  eniile  compae- 
donately  at  yonder  stranger,  who  positively  cannot  find  his  way 
to  the  American  Bank,     Bnt  Bliall  we,  in  descending  to  the  street, 
descend  likewise  to  the  level  of  intelligence  of  those  who  walk 
there  ?     Heaven  forbid  1     Yet  if  so  it  be,  let  ue  henceforward  for- 
swear the  staircase,  and  make  onr  promenades  over  the  roof-tops, 
with  only  the  crows,  the  cats,  and  the  chininey-s weeps  for  company. 
I  must  assume  that  everybody  has  felt  the  fascination  of  an 
attic,  for  it  is  beyond  my  skill  to  reproduce  it.     It  depends  in 
great   measure   upoo   the    refreshing    unconventionaUty    of   the 
ceiHngs,  which  do  not  hesitate  to  make  advances  to  the  walls, 
,d  sometimes  stoop  to  acquaintance  even  with  the  floors.     These 
^'©cceutricitieB  are  a  death-blow  to  the  maintenance  of  any  down- 
stall's  forraahty  and  stiffness;  we  must  be  free,  good-humoured, 
and  accommodating  iu  our  beha^nour,  nor  hold  our  heads  too 
erect,  lest,  they  cateli  a  rap  from  the  raftei-s.     It  is  strange  how 
soon  this  sort  of  restraint  and  inconvenience  impresses  itself  upon 
our  affections;  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  that  we   are  said 
to  love  best  those  who  make  the  greatest  demands  upon  us.     The 
place  is  full  of  makeshifts  and  compromises,  which  may  be  bad 
things  in  conduct,  but  in  housekeeping  are  delightfid.     The  mind 
mid  character,  being  met  by  constraints  upon  all  sides,  leave  their 
oounter-impression  in  the  more  uurmstakable  colours.     The  room 
grows  human  a  hundred  times  faster  than  if  it  were  square  and 
ten  feet  high. 

Moreover,  attic-life  is  so  condensed^  that  it  must  needs  appear 

»ch  and  idiomatic.     And  it  is  original  because  it  is  poor,  and 

jioverty  cannot  a  fiord  to  be  in  the  fashioru     Poets  are  fabled  to 

live  in  attics,  because  they  cannot  pay  for  grander  lodgings;  but 

3  suKpcct  tliere  arc  better  reaRonn  fnr  it ;  and  cei-tainly  we  often 

Imve  cause  to  regret  their  better  fortune ;  for  the  songs  they  sing 

4in  the  BeWtage  are  seldom  so  sweet  and  pure  as  those  that 

Bounded   above   the   eaves,   though    doubtless  far  more   ornate, 

ponderous,  and  regularly  proportioned. 

These  Dresden  attics  are  a  city  by  themselves,  and  doubtless 
there  is  a  kind  of  Freeinasonry  between  the  inliabitants.  Tliere 
are  often  t%vo  or  three  stories  above  the  eaves,  and  it  would 
hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  lialf  the  city  population  have 
their  homes  th<*re.  If  the  rich  people  knew  what  was  to  their 
advantage,  they  would  gladly  exchange  lodgings  with  the^e 
kArabs  of  the  roof.  It  is  the  roofs  that  redeem  the  houses  from 
the  chargo  of  nothingness.  They  are  the  nonconformists,  rich  in 
individuaUty  and  warm  in  colotir,  uneven  as  a  tarpaulin  flung 
over  a  pile  of  luggage,  rambling,  sloping,  ccmered,  full  of  lights 
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and  shadows.  The  domier-windows  arc  of  inexliaustible  intercjst, 
jutting  out  of  tho  mother-roof  like  baby  houses  takiug  a  first  look 
at  the  world.  Doves  roost  on  the  little  ^able,  and  occasionally 
perch  among  the  fiower-pots  on  the  window-sill*  Now  corned  a 
young  girl,  to  water  the  plants  and  complete  the  picture — one 
which  Hen dseli el's  pencil  has  inimitably  drawn.  8he  pauses  a 
moment  to  watch,  M^itli  a  haU>smile,  tho  coui-tship  of  two  pigeons 
ou  the  eave&*pipe ;  a  blush  gi-adually  steals  over  her  lovely  face, 
for  that  canary,  warbling  in  its  little  wooden  cage  at  her  ear,  is 
perhaps  reminding  her  of  a  certain  maiden  love-passage  of  her 
own  laBt  evening,  when  her  sweet  lips  made  some  lucky  fellow 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  How  tenflvrly  the  morning  sun- 
shine brightens  on  her  fair  hair  and  virginal  figure!  How  loving] 
that  green  vine  droops  over  head,  and  how  ricli  is  the  perfume 
that  verbena  I 

I  should  not  have  ventured  upon  this  outburst,  had  it  not  been 
for  that  sketch  of  IlendscheFfi,  wliich  stood  before  me  as  I  wrote. 
The  respanRil>iiity  is  his;  I  should  never  dare  create  such  a  face 
as  that  and  call  it  (Tcnnan.  Being  ready-created,  however,  I  am 
well  content  to  b<4ieve  it  true,  though  the  women  I  have  seen 
in  dtjrmer-^andows  were  invarial>ly  homely,  and  engaged  in  no 
more  poetic  occupation  than  sewing,  or  hanging  out  clothes,  or 
screaming  something  to  their  gossip  in  the  gable  opposite.  On 
rare  occasions  I  have  seen  a  cat  steal  along  the  tiles,  barasaed, 
meagre,  witli  painfully  Buspioious  eye,  pausing  ever  and  anon  to 
peer  and  snufl'  ami  wave  its  tail.  1  suppose  she  was  sparrow- 
hunting;  but  cats  are  the  verj^  scarcest  wild-fowl  in  Dresden, 
They  are  an  exponent  of  another  kind  of  civilisation  than  any 
which  8axons  "will  attain.  They  aie  pariahs  among  thii^  people — 
no  one  sympathises  with  them  or  understands  them.  The  dogs 
have  ousted  them  perhaps;  and  certainly  tljere  is  more  of  the  cur 
than  of  the  cat  in  the  Saxon  character. 

Dormer-windows  exist  in  other  places  besides  Saxony,  but  the 
eye-windows  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  peculiarly  German  institutiou. 
It  sh<jws  a  grotesque  kind  of  humour  to  invent  such  things.  They  ^ 
are  single  panes,  about  a  fo£»t  square,  standing  upright  in  th^H 
body  of  the  roof,  wliicli  cur\'es  over  them  like  a  sleepy  eyelia^^ 
and  broadens  like  a  fat  cheek  below.  The  life-hkeneea  is  often 
enhanced  by  various  ingenious  additions;  and  a  couple  of  such 
windowa,  with  tv  chimney  between,  give  the  house  a  curiously 
human  aspect.  The  eftect  is  not  carried  out  in  the  body  of  tho 
building;  but,  in  fact,  all  the  vitality  of  the  house  is  concentrated 
in  the  tup  part  of  it,  as  if  it  rose  up  from  below,  like  oxygen 
bubbles,  and  collected  beneatli  the  roof.  The  basement  is  torpid, 
the  middle  floors  are  Btitf  and  taciturn,  but  the  attics  drj 
verv  lirt^ath  of  life. 
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vni. 
There  is  a  class  of  citizens  in  Dresden  wliose  home  is  even 
'gher  than  the  attics  ;  wlio  diKpute  the  ridgo-pole  with  the  crows, 
e  pigeons,  and  the  cats ;  but  who,  though  occiip^^ng  the  most 
elevated  position  in  the  city,  above  even  the  heads  of  the  King 
<ind  his  council,  are  outdone  by  none  in  InimWeness  of  demeanour, 
^uid  sadness  of  attire.     They  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  jetty 
tplack :  and,  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  they  smear  their 
dsountenances  with  an  application  of  the  same  joyless  hue.     Bare- 
footed are  they,  and  walk  the  streets,  when  they  descend  thither, 
^^vith  folded   arms   and  downcast  eyes,   as  if  their  verj'  glance, 
:iiot    to  mention  their  toiicli,  niight  chance  to  soil  the  inimacu- 
Xateness  of  somebody  e  shirt-bosom.     Nevei-theless  their  complete 
Tblaclmeas  gives  a  strange  force  to  their  appearance — a  condensa- 
tion of  meaning,  so  to  speak,  of  the  very  darkest  import.     They 
^aire  an  embodied  lesson  to  mankind.     People  of  one  colour^ — of 
one   consistent  idea,  however  gloomy — are  sure  to  be  more  re- 
:aiiarked  in  the  world  than  the  gayest  of  piebalds. 

This  singular  tribe  never  appears  to  have  any  interests  or  sj^m- 
apathies  in  common  ^vith  linmanity.  Never  are  they  seen  convers- 
dug  i^nth  a  friend;  and  as  to  sweethearts  and  ^vives — good 
lieavens !  the  thing  is  inconcei%^able.  A  species  of  awe  invests 
them;  in  the  most  turbulent  crowd  their  peTsons  would  be 
^Hfespected,  and  a  pathway  ^\'ould  be  cleared  for  them  whither- 
^"Boever  they  might  choose  to  pursue  it*  But  they  are  seldom 
I  seen  on  earth :  their  abode  is  in  the  upper  air.  In  the  early 
morning,  when  most  men  are  asleep,  we  may  see  their  lonely 
figures  far  aloft,  silhouetted  against  the  pale  tints  of  the  sky,  and 
gilded  perchance  by  the  first  rays  of  the  day's  sunshine.  What 
are  they  doing  there  at  such  an  hour?  Are  they  priests  of  an 
unknown  religion,  boimd  by  dark  vows  to  this  sable  garb  and 
these  mysterious  rites  ?  Mark  yonder  cnisjy  anchorite — with  w!iat 
weird  agility  he  clambers  to  the  top  of  that  tal!  chimney,  and 
stands  with  the  sleeping  city  at  his  feet,  himself  the  blackest 
object  in  it. — a  blot  against  the  pure  heavens*  Does  he  not  look 
^BlEther  like  the  Devil,  setting  his  foot  upun  the  conquered  world? 
^^Can  it  be  that,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  merely  a  useful 
and  harmless,  albeit  personally  unprepossessing  order  of  the  com- 
munity, mankind  may  have  been  harbouring  in  its  midst  a 
deputation  from  tlie  kingdom  of  darkness. 

AVhat  is  that  creature  doing  on  that  chimney  ?  He  seems  to 
have  a  rope  coUed  round  his  arm  ;  now  he  unu^nds  it,  and  lets 
it  slip  rapfidly  down  the  chimney's  throat,  till  it  must  have  reached 
the  house  8  deepest  entmils.  Is  there  anjihing  below  wliich  lie 
wants  to  catch  ?  See  how  he  jerks  the  rope  up  and  down,  and 
how  curiously  he  peers  into  the  sooty  hole.     His  motions  remind 
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mis  vividly  of  a  fishernmn  bobbing  for  eels,  la  this  the  devil,  bobbing 
[for  a  human  soul  ?  AVhat  bait  does  he  use  ? — not  womifl,  Burely : 
f  more  probably  it  is  a  deed  of  mortgage ;  or,  perhaps,  the  good 
name  of  a  young  woman.  Ah  I  Avag  not  that  a  bite  t  yei^  he  baa 
caught  it  at  last — whatever  it  is  ;  and,  mercy  on  ns  I  with  what 
an  ugly  cagcrnees  does  he  haid  Ills  booty  up.  If  only  it  would 
rome  unhooked;  and,  after  the  experience  of  this  one  mortal 
peril,  liave  a  chance  to  be  wiser  for  the  future  1  but  that  is  not  to 
}»e  :  the  black  fishennan  is  even  now  stooping  to  gi*asp  hia  prey. 
Let  us  veil  our  eyes  from  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  its  last  struggles. 
Heaven  gi-ant  that  ugly  hook  never  come  dangling  down  into 
our  own  fireside  circle  I 

Nay,  but  this  gloomy  fantasy  is  unworthy  our  common  sense; 
in  fact,  it  was  only  the  last  traces  of  a  nightmare  from  which,  at 
this  early  hour^  our  brain  had  not  entirely  freed  itself.  Yonder  is 
no  devils  but^  as  we  read  him  now,  some  eccentric  misanthroper 
who  vents  his  spite  against  the  race  by  plucking  defilement  from 
iha  very  flame  w^hich  makes  the  household  hearth  bright' — or 
would  do  so,  were  there  no  china  stove  in  the  way.  He  likewise 
finds  a  pleasure  in  making  lumself  hideous  with  the  soot  from  other 
people's  chimneys,  and  thus  rendering  his  aspect  a  perpetual  silent 
reminder  to  them  of  their  inward  depravity.  He  takes  a  grim 
delight  in  their  avoidance  of  him — ^he  smiles  to  see  them  recoil 
from  the  contact  of  his  gannents ;  a  little  introspection,  ho  thinks^ 
would  reveal  to  them  a  blackness  more  foul  than  that  which  dis- 
figures him.  He  may  be  black-heai-tcd,  too, — he  does  not  deny  it; 
but  at  all  eventjg  he  hesitates  not  to  coiifonu  the  external  to  the 
interior  man.  Nobody  can  call  liim  hypocrite.  He  is  proud  of  hia 
sooty  brow,  and  shares  the  Indian's  contempt  for  the  Pale-face, 

But,  once  more,  have  we  reached  the  deepest  solution  of  the 
problem  ?  May  not  this  (|ue8tiniuvble  shape  be  a  secret  benefactor 
of  liis  species  t  Is  he  not  a  pliilantliropist  of  such  large  charity 
that  he  is  \\dlling  to  be  loathsome  in  men's  sight  fur  the  sake  of 
relie\ing  them  of  the  results  of  their  misdeeds  ;  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  own  good  name  and  social  advantages  in  the  attempt  to  clear 
a  passage  of  commmiication  betw^een  his  brethrens  homes  and 
heaven?  Tme,  he  w^ould,  in  tliis  case,  like  other  pliilanthropists, 
lay  himself  open  to  mi^con  struct  ion,  if  not  to  ridicule  ;  for  pereoim 
who  take  advantage  of  chimneys  to  seek  the  sky  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  anytliiug  but  proper  objects  of  beneTolence. 
Nevertheless,  if  our  sooty  friend  be  neither  phikntliropist,  mis- 
anthropist, nor  dcvU,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense^  is  he! 
Well, — but  it  is  not  eveiy  man  who  can  bo  mistaken  even  for  theee 
things;  and  shtmld  he,  at  last,  tuni  out  to  be  nuthing  better  than  a 
chinmey^weepi  he  may  justly  console  himself  witli  that  reflection 
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THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER  ON  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL VESTMENTS. 


"  De  »atri0  outftn  hitt  lit  una 

CiCuiQ,  de  LtQi^us, 

A  S  I  liad  the  good  fortune  to  be  preeent  at  the  delivery  of 
^-_/rV  Dean  Stanley  s  addix-ss  at  Siou  CoUegn  on  Ecclesiastical 
^eetmcuta,  but  am  unable  to  accept  hi8  etateuients  as  matter  of 
scholarship,  or  his  inferences  from  those  etatements  as  matter  of 
J)ractical  action,  I  am  induced  to  set  down  in  somewhat  more 
orderly  form  certain  exceptions  which  I  took  at  the  time  to  tlie 
;premise8  of  hia  argimient ;  verifying  by  collation  what  I  then  ad- 
duced from  memory. 

One  point  of  agreement  we  have  at  etartiiig.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  Ecclcfiiastical  Vestments  of  the  Christian  Church  are  of 
lay  origin,  and  were  not  originally  invented  or  imposed  as  a 
gpecific  and  official  costume.  No  hturgical  Bcholar  of  repute  has 
questioned  this  fact  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  But  it  is. 
not  possible  to  build  any  imposing  structure  on  so  narrow  a  basis 
ajB  this  ;  because  it  is  patent  to  all  scholars  that  the  same  fact  holds 
good  of  every  ofBcial  dress  worn  by  Europeans,  with  the  two  ex- 
ceptions of  the  miiform  of  the  Papal  Guard,  invented  by  lliehael 
Angelo,  and  the  Court  coetunic  of  the  Fii'st  Empire,  said  ttJ  have 
been  devised  by  Napoleon  L  In  all  other  cases,  imiforms  and 
costumes  have  first  grown  natumlly,  and  then  sttjpped  still  when 
other  fashions  changed.  We  have  several  examples  of  siicli  sur- 
vivals here  in  England.  Our  Lancer  uniform  is  simply  a  Polish 
national  dress  ;  our  Hussar,  a  Hungarian  one.  The  scarlet  and 
geld  of  an  infantry  officers  jacket  is  but  the  relic  of  the  ordinary 
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dress  of  gentlemen  iu  the  seventeentli  centurr,  of  wliicli  another 
survival  exists  iii  the  pictiiresqiiD  attiro  of  the  cldldren  of  the 
Clioju'l  EnyaL  In  abni|jt  contract  to  thi#?  bright  miinent  appears 
the  Quaker  coetmne.  which,  iu  its  turn,  in  hut  a  bh|^ht  mochficatiou 
of  the  garb  worn,  at  the  em  of  the  Revolution,  by  sober  and  iin- 
pretentHng  citizens,  who  did  not  atttniipt  to  nilHe  iu  the  attire  of 
Court  gallantfi.  None  of  these  fhesseH  had  any  distinctive  meaniug 
when  they  were  first  adopted,  except  bo  far  as  some  of  them  were 
the  habitual  vesture  of  the  wamor  class,  and  so  luiturally  came  at 
last  to  bo  exclusively  military.  That  is,  they  were  (Vtjfcrtntuited  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  by  restriction  to  one  epecial  use.  Similarly, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster's  University  D.D,  hood,  the  manif<vld 
capes  of  his  eoaclunan's  winter  overcoat,  and  the  cowl  of  a  Frau- 
eiscan  friar,  are  in  tlieir  first  origin  one  and  the  stime  garment. 
Nevertheless,  any  interchange  of  them  for  no  better  reason  would 
be  thought  a  little  imseeraly,  and  the  Dean  in  the  pulpit,  \\'ith  either 
the  second  or  third  article  upon  liis  shoulders,  would  be  as  much 
the  object  of  uufavoumble  remark  as  his  coachman  if  dri\4ng  pub- 
hcly  in  the  attire  of  an  Oxford  Dun. 

So  again,  the  royal  sceptre  of  Great  Britain  is  the  symbol  of  a 
mighty  empire  and  of  a  ^ndely  extended  civilization.  It  has  been 
the  custom  to  validate  A<*tH  of  Parliament  by  tlie  Sovereign  touch- 
ing them  with  tliis  golden  and  jewelled  rod  of  kingship,  Alafi, 
in  itM  first  origin,  it  is  a  mere  walking-stick,  intended  to  support 
the  tottering  steps  of  some  tribal  patriarch,  and  thus  claims  kincb-ed 
with  the  silver-headed  cane  bonie  at  a  graceful  slope  over  the 
bark  of  a  carriage  by  a  London  footman.  But  the  lord-in-waiting 
who  shunld,  on  tluR  account,  ofter  his  Sovereign  a  footman's  stick 
instead  of  the  sceptre  on  some  great  occasion  of  state,  would  not 
win  golden  opiniouR,  any  iiwre  than  if  he  should  appear  himself  in 
his  place  in  the  L^pper  House,  at  a  public  solemnitv',  in  the  sou- 
wester  and  tarfiauHu  of  a  bargee,  simply  because  his  coronet  and 
ermined  mantle  have  no  loftier  somre.  Consideration  of  tliese, 
and  scores  of  parallel  instances,  will  sliow  what  real  weight 
attaches  to  the  ingenious  method  whereby  D^an  Stanley  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  EuehanHtic  vestiuents  are  first 
tmmeaniiig.  and  then  ridiculous.  His  argument  woidd  conse- 
quently i'all  to  the  ground,  even  if  the  antiquarian  facts  on  which 
he  builds  it  be  tme,  a  question  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

At  the  outset,  I  must  remove  one  very  giave  misunderstanding 
likely  to  arise  from  the  Dean^s  method  of  quotatitjn. 

He  cites  Tn<n'c  than  once,  and  always  with  apparent  agreement, 
the  erudite  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Wharton  Marriott,  VesHarinm 
Chrutianum,  to  \\\e  varied  learning  and  admirable  tone  of  which  I 
gladly  bear  testimony.  No  one  coukl  giitlier  from  the  language 
of  the  Dean  s  adilreas  that  he  and  Mr.  Marriott  chffer  fuudameu- 
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ally  on  a  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  controvei*8y.   The  Dean  labours 

to   show   that    there    was    al^soluti-ly   Jio    distinction    whatever 

Btween  clerical  and  lay  attire,  no  difference  between  the  di-eas 

rom  at  the  common  tasks  of  the  day  and  that  pnt  on  for  worship, 

whereas  the  whole  of  Mr,  Marriott's  elaborate  argnnient  is  intended 

to  prove  that  the  clergy,  at  a  very  remote  period  iiideed,  copied 

the  official  and  festival  attire  of    Roman   magistrates*  and  were 

I     scnipn lonely  carefol  to  employ  a  special  vesture  for  religions  pnr- 

^Hboses*     His  aim  was  to  show  that  this  vesture  almost  precisely 

^^oincided  with  the  Anglican  surplice  and  black  stole,  as  against 

the  more  elaborate  and  varied  Roman  altar  veBtments ;  but  on  tlie 

broad  issue  of   some  distinctive  garb  he  is  entirely  opposed  to 

Dean  Stanley,     The  error  which  vitiates  Mr.  Marriott's  learned 

and  ingenious  thesis  is  that  his  induction  was  not  vride  enough. 

He  acted  like  the  survivors  of  the  old  school  of  classical  philology 

amongst  ourselves,  who  have  never  recognized  the  discoveries  of 

Sanskrit  and  Zend  scholars,  and  persist  in  seeking  for  Greek  and 

Latin  etyma  solely  -vvithm  the  dialectic  range  of  Italy  and  Hellas, 

Mr.  Marriott  would  have  proved  his  case  if  there  never  had  been 

an  Eastern  Church ;  but  he  allowed  only  for  Latin  usages,  and  his 

pk^a  breaks  down  when  fiu'ther  evidence  is  adduced, 

feBut    Dean    St^^nley  has   not    didy   sur^^eyed   even   the    much 
nrower  field  he  has  entered.      The  learning  of    his  address  is 
^wnat  may  be  conveniently  described  as  of  the  **Smitlvs  Dictionary*' 
leveL     Apart  from  the  great  inequality  of  execution   inseparable 
from  their  plan,  tliese  Dictionaries  mostly  fail  the  student  when 
lie  steps  for  a  Tnonient  off  the  beaten  tmck  of  public  school  and 
X^niversity  honour  cnrriculimns.     To  the  man  who  looks,  as  I  do. 
on  Latin  wath  inconiparably  more  interest    as  the   language  of 
European  ei\il  and  canon  law,  and  as  the  tongue  in  which  the 
chrn nicies  and  the  rehgion  of  mediaeval  Europe  are  written  dow^l, 
than  as  the  vehicle  of  the  artificial  and  exotic,  however  gmceful  and 
polished,  hterature  of  the  Augustan  age,  these  meritorious  vohnnes 
teem  with  disappointments.     Look  under  Cnut,  and  you  cannot 
find  any  reference  to  Constantiue's  edict  abolishing  the  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion :   look  for   TaimboHa^  incompambly  the  moat 
interesting  and  svmbolical  of  pagan    sacrificea,  and  you  cannot 
find  it  at  all ;  look  for  Mithras^  and  though  a  meagre  account  of  the 
god  is  given,  it  contains  no  syllable  concerning  his  myth,  nor  the 
I      meaning  of  the  group  commonly  known  as  Mithrmc,  albeit  that 
I      sheds  impcniant  light  on  certain  obscuro  points  of  early  Gnosticii^m. 
But  the  era  to  which  we  have  to  look  for  infonnation  as  to  tho 
nsages  of  primitive  Christianity  synchronizes  exactly  with  the  place 
where  these   Dictionaries  break  down,  excellent  as  they  are  in 
tieir  own  limited  way,  and  calls  for  deeper  and  more  original  study. 
The  firat  statement  of  the  Dean's  on  which  I  join  issue  is  that 
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**  at  the  time  of  tlie  Christian  era  "^ — by  which  I  mippose  he  meane 
the  reign  of  Augustus — •*'  the  game  general  costume  pervaded  all 
elaBses  of  the  Rcimnn  Empire,  from  Palestine  to  Spain."  I  reply 
that  such  waa  never  the  case  for  a  moment.  One  word  might 
have  kept  the  Dean  from  this  grave  error — the  epithet  braccnta^ 
appHed  to  GalHa  Narbonensis  by  Pomponius  Mela,*  Pliny^t  and 
Juvenal,}  because  the  Celtic  trews  held  their  ground  there  against 
the  Roman  toga ;  while  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Empire  the 
Phrj*gian  mitre,§  and  the  Ionic  tunic  continued  for  centuries  after 
Augustus.  Nay,  the  Greek  paUimrt,  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Latin  htcerna^  held  its  place  as  an  article  of  national  attire  long 
after  the  toga  had  disappeared.  What  is  more  noteworthy  stilly  is 
that  the  tUstinctively  Roman  articles  of  costume,  the  togtj^  short 
tunicll  sagum,  and  laeema^  not  only  made  no  way  whatever  in 
the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Empire,  w^here  an  older  civilization  than 
tliat  of  Rome  was  in  possession,  but  merely  in  Gaul,  Britain^  Dacia, 
Gennany,  and  other  places  where  sheer  barbarism  confronted  the 
legions — but  actually  the  civic  costume  of  the  capital  did  not  even 
make  it«  way  into  general  use  in  Latiuiu  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  .Equian  or  Hernican  mouiitains.f  We  know  pretty  accurately 
what  the  agricultural  dress  was,  which  Pliny  descriljes  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  toga  by  the  epithet  rvfifiCy^*  to  wit,  the  sulfucula  or 
iitdmium,  a  eliirt,  covered  by  the  mtobiwji,^  a  kind  of  frock  with 
very  shoii  sleeves,  of  w^Iiich  we  have  still  the  scarcely  altered 
survival  in  the  Benedictine  habit,  the  tnie  representative  of  the 
old  Latin  secular  dress  of  tlie  poor.  As  this  habit  is  quite  unlike 
the  Eucharistic  dress  of  a  Benedictine  priest,  it  is  clear  they  must 
have  a  difTerent  origin,  for  the  contrast  between  this  garb  and  the 
toga  was  as  marked  as  between  a  smock-frock  and  a  London  coat* 
Not  merely  did  the  Roman  dress  proper  fail  to  establish  itself,  save 
as  a  mere  exotic,  in  the  provinces,  w*here  legal  colonists  and  the 
officers  of  a  proconsul  s  court  might  wear  it  (just  as  Englishmen 
wear  tlicir  home  dress  in  India),  but  it  could  not  hold  its  ground  in 
Rome  itself.  The  story  is  ^^^ull  kno^^i  how  already  Augustus  had  to 
ifssue  an  edict  to  prevent  the  lacema,  a  kind  of  great  coat,  from 
driving  out  the  toga^t  even  on  pubUe  occasions,  and  the  whole 
vestiary  history  of  the  Empire  tells  us  how  Oriental  fashions,  which 
began  to  creep  in  as  early  as  Juvenars  days,5§  little  by  httle 
expelled  the  old  Roman  drees  from  its  first  and  last  home.  In 
short,  the  toga,  or  specific  Roman  garb,  was  forbidden  to  all 
except  Roman  citizens  up  to  the  Augustan  age^  and  by  tlie  time 

♦  Pomp.  Mela,  4.  v.  K         f  PlinT  Hist.  Nat  3.  it,  5,         J  Jnv.  Sat  viii.  281. 

§  PliDy  Hiat  Nat  %%xt,  0.  BC  ;  Jnv  ,  Sat  rl  51S.  ||  Quint  xi  H,  S. 

f  At  Sora  in  LrfilituUj  only  wixty  mil(jB  from  Rome»  the  Greek  dreae  nctuaUy  surrivei 
to  tlio  profteht  day,  aud  cortuinly  eanuofc  limTO  been  mtroduecd  iu  tho  middle  ages.  S«4) 
Hiiro'a  "  Days  ni»ftr  Rome/'  iL  lU'i.  •*  Pliny  vl  30. 

tt  &orr.iD  Mn,  ix.  G 1  (!,  (Tbis  word  roff*hwm  is  not  in  Smith'fl  **  iJjctioimry  of  AntiquilMi)* 

XX  Sneton.  Ang,  40.    §§  Juv,  ^t,  iii.  (Vfi,  (J7  •  ti.  Hj. 
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rhen  the  edict  of  Baasianus,  extending  citizenship  to  even'  muni- 
cipality in  the  Roman  Empire,  was  published,  tliis  specijfic  Roman 
garb  had  almost  entirely  vauislied.     And  yet  this  is  exactly  the 
epoch  which  Dean  Stanley  suggests  as  that  when  the  drees,  which 
could  not  mahitain  its  own  gromid^  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Christian  Church,     He  is  not  unaware  of  the  difficulty  thus  raised, 
and   endeavours  to  evade  it  in  a  note,  wherein  lie  states  that 
""  the  dress  even  of  the  Syrian  peasants  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman,*"     This  can  hold  true  only  bo 
far  as  that  both  counisted  of  a  comparatively  close-fitting  under 
garment,  with  a  looser  and  flowing  robe  above  it,  but  the  actual 
effect  was  as  difierent  as  those  of  a  Spanisii  cloak  and  a  Higliland 
plaid,  severally  worn  over  a  jerkui  of  any  kind.      The  8yriau 
peasant  dress^  as  we  trace  it  in  the  Bible,  and  as  it  appears  in  the 
habits  of  the  Shari,  depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Ramesea  the 
^Great,'  was  nearly  identical  with  the  common  Arab  dre«sof  to  day, 
»r  that  of  the  Turkish  mountaineers  of  Anatolia,     I  need  only 
refer  to  any  sta-tue  of  a  Koman  in  the  to<jfay  say  that  of  Augustus 
.in  the  Vatican,  to  show  tlmt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  two 
costumes  more  strikingly  disshuilar. 
^K  Now  the  probkfm  wdth  which  we  liave  to  deal  is  this*     There 
^Hre  seven  ancient  historical  Cliurches,  which   liave  possessed   a 
^bontinuous  hfe  ever  since  the  Nicene  era,  namely,  the  Latin,  the 
Orthodox  Greek,  the  S^Tiaii,  the  Coptic,  the  Armenian,  tlie  Nes- 
^^borian,  and  the  Georgian.   The  two  fonner  liave  been  parted  for  a 
^pttiousaud  years.    The  five  latter  have  been  parted  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  two  former,  ever  since  the  Comicil  of  Chalcedon,in  451, 
Any  point  on  which  they  are  agreed  must  therefore  go  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  liftli  century,  and,  unless  there  be  some  record 
^bf  its  fonual  and  authoritative  hitroductioLi  then,  must  be  part  of 
^■their  consentaneous  tmnlition  from  a  still  earlier  time.  They  all  do 
agree  in  the  use  of  the  specific  Eucharistic  vestments.     In  some 
cases  the  uppermost  robe  is  a  cloak  open  in  front,  a  cope;  in 
^^pthers,  this  same  cloak,  sewn  up  in  front,  and  put  over  the  head, 
^^L  chasuble.     But  in  no  one  instance  is  any  article  of  tliis  dress  in 
^■he  least  like  anything  ever  worn  by  an  ancient  Roman.     In  but 
^■tjne  is  there  even  a  superficial  Hkeuess  (and  that  only  in  colour), 
namely,  the  alh.     But  this  alb  is  not  w^hat  Dean  Stanley  imagines, 
^Bibe  sulrucula^  camisia,  or  shiii ;  for  tlie  alb  is  linen,  it  is  sweeping, 
^^n  is  girded.     The  camida  was  woollen,  was  short,  was  not  girded. 
The  two  aiiiclesare  as  unlike  as  a  surplice  and  a  flamiel  waistcoat. 
I  will  explain  the  real  origin  of  these  Euclmristic  robes  later ;  at 
present  I  must  deal  with   some  more   of  Dr.  Stanley's  curious 
afflertions.     One  brief  paragraph  has  crowded  into  it  no  less  than 
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tliree  propositions,  of  wbicli  ihu  first  simply  Las  no  e\ddence  in  its , 
favour,  though  it  niay  be  conceivably  true ;  the  eecond  has  ji 
evidence  enough  to  create  a  presumption,  though  the  oppoeinj 
witness  is  preponderant ;  while  the  third  is  flatly  ui  the  teeth  of 
existing  evidence.     The  first  is,  that  there  were  no  churches  in  St, 
Peter's  time,  while  those  wherein  the  bishops  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  worshipped  were  not  copies  of  Jewish  or  Pagaii^ 
temples,  but  of  town-haUs  and  courts  of  justice. 

The  second  i*i,  that  the  posture  in  which  these  bishops  wor- 
shipped was  not  turning  from  the  people,  like  a  modem  Koman 
priest^  but  turning  towards  them  from  behind  the  altar,  as  the 
prfetor  faced  the  court-  from  his  tribmial.  The  third  is,  that  "  1 
Eucharist  itself  was  the  daily  social  meal*  in  which  the  only^ 
sacrifice  offered  was  the  natm*al  thanksgiving,  oflered,  not  by  the 
presiding  minister,  but  by  aU  who  brought  their  contributions 
from  the  kindly  fruits  tif  the  earth/' 

I.  There  were  five  thousand  Qiiistians  in  Jei-usalem  alone 
(Acts  iv.  4)  A\4tliiji  a  year  after  the  Ascension,  **  Multitudes  bot 
of  men  and  women"  (Acts  v,  14)  were  speedily  added  to  theses? 
as  well  as  **  a  great  company  of  the  priests  *'  (Acts  vi.  7).  Where 
does  Dean  Stanley  BUppose  these  people  assembled  for  worship  .' 
No  doubt  they  attended  the  Temple  services  (Acts  ii.  4i>) ;  but 
where  did  they  meet  for  their  own  special  rite  of  "  breakiug  of 
bread,  and  prayer f  Not  "from  house  to  house/'  as  the  A.V, 
translates  kut  otKov,  but  **  at  home/'  as  the  margin  more  exactly 
turns  it ;  most  probably,  and  as  early  tradition  suggests^  in  that 
same  upper  chamber  where  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated,  and 
where  the  fires  of  rentccoBt  descended  on  the  Apostles.  Tliis 
chamber  may  not  improbably  have  been  a  large  room,  built 
expressly  for  letting  out  tt)  visitors  at  the  Passover,  who  had  no 
households  of  their  own  in  Jei-usalem — au  obvious  way  of  earning 
money,  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  a  generation  wliich  had 
established  exchange-offices  and  poultry-shops  in  the  very  courts 
of  the  Temple.  It  is  no  more  probable  that  the  rapidly-increasing 
Christian  body  went  Av^thout  special  places  of  assembly  during 
the  lives  of  the  Apostk^s,  than  tlmt  St,  Peter  himself  had  no  gar* 
ment  but  that  "'  fisher's  coat/'  wliich  the  Dean  assumes  to  have 
served  hiiu  for  all  vestiary  pmposee.  Does  Dr.  Stanley  suppose 
that  a  blacksmith  or  a  chimnry-sweep  amongst  ourselves,  if  nnt  in 
the  veiy  deptlis  of  poverty,  has  not  a  change  of  clothes  for 
Sundays  i  We  liave  ample  proof  in  early  Church  histoiy  that 
Christians,  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  built  churcbe%a 
often  large  and  handsome,  but  they  were  wrecked  whenever* 
persecution  broke  out,  and  not  one  siurvives  above  ground  to  give 
us  a  clue  to  their  plan.  Nevertheless,  we  have  two  sHght  indica- 
tion?.  The  first  is  a  heathen  testimony,  that  of  the  Pseudo-Lucian^ 
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in  whoso  *'  PhilnpahiR  '**  the  Christian  placo  of  a^eenibly  is 
des^eribed  as  a  great  room  at  the  top  of  several  flip;hts  of  sta)i"8, 
and  ^-ith  a  richly  gilt  cdling,  reminding  him  of  tlie  palace  of 
Menelaus  in  tho  Odyssey.t  If  tliis  be  correct^  wc  may  not 
nil  reason  ably  conjecture  a  desiro  to  symbolize  the  upper  chamber 
of  Jenisalem.  The  other  hint  we  get  is  that  in  the  **  Apostolical 
Constitutions/ 'J  which  tells  ns  thnt  Chiistian  elmrchcs  were  built 
ublong  ami  eastwards, 

This  is  all  v^ a  know  about  siiperterranean  ehm-ches  before  Cou- 
fttantine.  That  he  made  over  several  basilicas  or  courts  of  justice 
to  the  Christians,  in  lieu  of  the  buildiiigs  razed  by  Diocletian, 
and  that  these  were  thenceforward  employed  as  churches,  is  tnie 
enough  ;  but  why  did  he  oiier  these  particular  eihfices  as  Biiit<ible  I 
Size  was,  no  doubt,  an  element  in  the  choice ;  but  there  were 
plenty  of  other  large  public  buildings  in  Rome  and  other  cities 
besidee  the  law  courts,  which  the  8tate  could  have  better  spared. 
Dean  Stanley  does  not  suggest  any  explanation,  and  yet  the 
matter  is  simple  enough.  The  Pagan  temples  were  useless,  not 
merely  from  their  recent  associations,  but  by  reason  of  tlioir  stnic- 
ture,  which^  roughly  speakhig,  consisted  of  a  colonnade,  enclosing 
a  very  small  cella^  or  shrine,  and  thus  quite  uufitted  for  Christian 
worship.  But*  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  Roman  basilica 
almost  exactly  reproduced  the  ground-plan  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue (itself  intended  to  snnbolize  and  stiggest  the  Temple  for 
which  it  was  a  feeder),  which  had  bet  n  the  cradle  of  Christian 
teaching.  The  main  di\Tsions  of  the  Temple  were  four: — {a)  The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles;  (6)  the  Court  of  the  Cldldren  of  Israel; 
(f.-)  the  Holy  Place,  or  Court  of  the  Priests;  (d)  the  Holy  of  Hohes, 
with  the  Jlercy-Seat  and  Altar  of  Incense.  § 

The  STOagogue  had  (a)  an  outer  vestibide;  (6)  the  lower  church, 
witli  men  on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other  ;  (c)  a  raised  platform, 
about  the  iniddh\  when^  the  ]ndpit  was  set  up,  and  whereon  stood 
the  reader,  preacher,  and  other  ijfiicials ;  {d)  the  Jerusalem  end*  or 
sajictiiaiy,  u^th  the  ark  containing  tlie  Pentateuch,  and  with  a 
Be von-b ranched  candlestick,  lighted  on  great  festivals. 

The  Basilica  had  (a)  an  outer  vestibule ;  {b)  a  largo  central 
halL  di\^ded  by  two  rows  of  colunuis;  {c)  the  snggestttm,  or  raised 
platiumu  at  the  upper  end  of  this  hall ;  and  (d)  the  tribune,  a 
Bemicircular  apse  still  higher  in  elevation,  where  the  pnetor  s  chair 
was  in  the  centre,  \Wth  seats  around  the  curve  for  his  assessors 
and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  tirst  two  coincidences  are  deliberate  and  intentional ;  the 
third  is  purely  casual,  but  quite  as  marked.  Wo  have  one  fuilher 
reason  for  assuming  that  motives  other  than  mere  couveuieuce 


♦  Cap.  23.         t  0t]ys9.  iii.  45,  71.         X  ApoBt.  Const,  ii.  57.         §  Heb,  ix.  4. 
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led  to  tlio  ready  adoption  of  this  fomi  long  before  Conistantme^a 
day. 

The  Apoc»alyp6o  gives  many  liturgical  detmls  of  heaveidy  wor- 
eliip,  aiiil  whether  it  did  but  traneter  to  heaven  what  Christians 
then  habitually  practist-J  on  eailh,  or  its  nan-ativo  affected  the 
outer  funns  of  service  in  earthly  shrines,  certain  it  is  that  the  de- 
acription  t)f  the  throne  in  heaven,  with  the  twenty-four  crowned 
eldera  on  each  side  round  about,  and  an  altar  in  front  befoi'e  the 
throne,*  exactly  reproduces  the  arrangement  of  a  Basilican  sanc- 
tuary as  we  have  it  practically  unaltered  in  some  chuvches  of 
Borne,  iiIiIaD«  and  Ravenna,  The  tj^e  of  all  this  existed  in  the 
Mercy-seat  of  the  first  Temple,  flanked  by  tiie  chenibim,  fronted 
by  the  altar  of  incense,  and  overshadowed  by  the  mysterioufl 
glory.  There  is  thus  a  very  real  chain  of  connection  between 
tlie  Jewish  Temple  and  the  early  churches  of  Clu-istendom, 

II.  I  shall  now  consider  briefly  the  poaitiun  of  tlie  celebrant. 
Here  there  is,  as  I  have  allowed,  evidence  enough  on  which  to 
rest  a  pi\'Suniption  in  favour  of  the  attitude  facing  the  people 
having  been  primitive.  It  is,  liowever,  no  more  than  a  presmnp- 
tion*  For,  in  the  first  place^  while  the  East  has  ehowTi  itself  all 
slong  incomparably  more  ctniservative  than  the  West,  no  Oriental 
oommunion  whatever  has  so  much  as  a  tradition  in  favour  of 
this  attitude*  Greek,  Syrian,  Copt,  Nestorian,  Jacobite,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  all  turn  from  tlie  people  when  cek^braling.  This  ib 
enough  to  mise  a  presumption  the  other  way,  that  the  rite  still  seen 
in  a  few^  Italian  Basilicas  is  not  a  survival,  but  an  innovation.  The 
evidence  of  the  Catacombs  strengthens  this  view.  What  they  tell 
us  is  very  clear.  The  vast  majority  of  the  ancient  altars  now,  or 
fonnerly,  to  be  found  there,  are  arcosolia^  that  is,  stone  slabs  pro- 
jecting slightly  from  recessed  arches  m  the  wall,  and  built  up  from 
below,  so  as  to  form  the  tombs  of  martyrs.  There  is  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  getting  behind  them,  nor  even  of  standing  at  one 
end,  in  order  to  celebrate.  The  officiant  mn»t  place  himself  in 
front,  w*ith  Ids  back  to  the  congregation.  Now,  unless  this  had 
been  tlie  more  usual  pmctice  at  the  very  remote  date  when  these 
altars  wore  constnicted,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  w^hy  the 
fo8Bore$  should  not  have  provided  for  the  other  attitude^  either 
structurally,  or  by  simply  bringing  a  wooden  table  into  the  larger 
chambers.  There  are  only  two  altars  in  the  wdiole  range  of  Cata- 
combs (m  St.  Calixtusand  St.  Agnes),  which  allow  of  the  BaidUcan 
position,  and  these  two  are  regarded  by  Mr,  Charles  Isidore  HeniaiiBi 
one  of  the  fii-st  lining  authorities  on  Roman  archjeology,  as  sub- 
sequent to  the  conversion  of  Constantine.t     Tliirdly,  I  tliink  D< 
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♦  R«v.  IT.  4 ;  viiL  3. 

t  Hemaofl'  '*Ancit'iit  CUrutiunitT  and  Sacred  Art;''  and  aUo  a  note  in  the  KoT^Mortmt 
ShAw*a  **  Letter  oa  the  Position  of  the  Oelebruat,"    RiTingtotifl,  1874, 
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Stanley  has  lost  sight  of  one  very  significant  item  in  the  inqnirv\ 
namely*  that  under  the  Basilican  arrangement,  there  were  always 
two  congregations,  a  small  one  in  the  apse,  conRieting  of  Clmrch 
dignitaries,  and  a  large  one  in  the  nav^e,  coneifiting  of  laity.  Which 
of  these  was  the  BasiUcan  attitude  meant  to  accommodate  t   I  was 
enabled  to  solve  that  question  in  18*i5,  hy  a  careftd  examination 
of  the  Wgh  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ravenna.     This  altar  stands 
on  a  lofty  platform,  and  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  steps^  one 
east  and  the  other  west,     I  ascertained  that  a  eelebmnt  facitig 
we^wards  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  see  the  people^  or  be  seen  by 
them,  owing  to  the  heiglit  of  the  central  shelf  for  the  crucifix  and 
candles,  while  he  would  be  very  conveniently  placed  for  a  congre- 
gation behind  laini.     On  the  other  hand,  a  celebrant  ascending  the 
western  flight  of  steps,  and  facing  east,  could  be  readily  seen  and 
heard  by  the  whole  congregatioiu     I  saw  at  once  the  solution  of 
the  puzzle.     The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Basilican  attitude  is  a 
piece  of  sheer  clerical  exclusiveness,  shuttuig  out  the  main  body 
of  worshippers  from  their  due  share  in  the  service,  in  order  to 
acconmiodate  the  little  knot  of  canojLS  in  the  apse*     It  may  be 
compared  to  the  effect  wliieh  would  be  produced  by  celebrating  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  an  English  cathedral  ior  a  clerical  assembly,  at 
an  altar  placed  back  (jf  the  liigh  altar  in  the  chancel  of  the  main 
church,  and  just  \wble  through  the  eastern  arches  of  the  choir. 
The  clerical  congregation  in  the  Lacly  Chapel,  behind  the  eele- 
bmnt, wr>nld  be  able  to  see  and  hear  properly  ;  but  those  in  the  choir 
Would  see  httle,  and  those  in  the  nave  would  see  nothing.     I  find 
that  this,  which  I  am  satiafied  is  the  true  iutei-p rotation  of  the  mat- 
ter, has  also  commended  itself  indepeudently  to  a  gentleman  who 
ha«  lately  written  on  tins  topic  with  mneh  learning  and  jndgTnent,* 
II L  That  tlie  Eucharist  was  not  the  daily  social  meal^  l>y  which 
I  suppose  Dean  Stanley  means  the  atjffpe  or  love-feast,  will  appear 
i-eadily  enough  from  a  few  brief  citations.     The  first  indication 
We  have  of  this  of^ape,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  is  the  mention 
of  the  *'  daily   miiiistratioQ,"t  wherein   neglect  of  the   Hellenist 
'^widows  led  to  the  appointment  of  deacons  (whom,  by-the-by,  the 
Dean  caDs  "the  first  elements  of  a  Christian  ministry;"  I  shonld 
liave  thought  mystlf  that  the  Apostles  who  ordained  them  were 
^  little  earUer  in  the  field)  **  to  serve  tables" — ^tliat  is,  not  merely 
to  chstribute  alms,  but  food  also.    The  Apostles  d<  glared  that  such 
.  -was  not  their  work,  that  they  had  higher  functions  to  perform ; 
and  yet  I  have  not  found  any  scholar  hardy  enough  to  maintain 
that  thev  neither  celebrated  the  IToIv  CoiiHnunion  themselves,  nor 
ivere  even  present  at  it.     The  next  testimony  I  shall  adduce  is 

*  Ttev.  Mort4iji  Shnw :    *'  Li^ttor  to  the  Biahopof  Wiui^li  ster  on  the  po»itioi3  of  tlio  Oclo* 
bruDt'*     Rivinj^tona,  1874,  pp,  lOi-4.  f  Acta  \L  I. 
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that  of  Pliny's  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  which,  is  so  very  explicit 
on  this  particular  point  that  I  can  only  suppose  the  Dean  entirdy 
forgot,  it,  or  he  would  not  have  contradicted  it  so  expressly. 
PUny  says : — 

"  They  were  wont  to  assemble  before  dawn  on  a  set  day,  and  to  sinj^  hi 
turns  (qy.  antiphonally  ?)  a  hymn  to  Clirist  as  God,  and  to  bind  themselTes 
by  a  sacrament  not  to  any  crime,  but  not  to  commit  thefts,  larcenies,  or 
adultery,  not  to  break  theii*  promise,  not  to  deny  a  deposit  when  claimed ; 
and  when  all  tliis  was  over,  their  custom  was  to  depart,  and  to  come  together 
again  to  take  food,  in  common,  but  innocently,  which  they  have  ceased  to 
do  since  my  edict,  whereby,  in  accordance  with  your  commands,  I  forbad 
dub-feasts.'** 

Hero,  then,  the  rehgious  meeting  for  worship  and  sacrament  is 
something  apart,  and  at  a  different  hour,  from  the  conunon  meal ; 
and,  moreover,  this  common  meal  is  abandoned,  as  a  dispensable 
observance,  when  interfered  vdth  by  the  heathen  State.  There  is 
no  word  of  abandoning  the  assembly  for  prayer.  Does  the  Dean 
imagine  that  Christians  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
would  have  discontinued  the  Holy  Eucharist  at  the  bidding  of  a 
Pagan  magistrate  ?  And  there  are  two  passages  of  a  later  date 
which  finally  settle  the  question.  Sozomen  and  Socrates  both 
mention  an  Egyptian  custom  of  not  fasting  before  the  Eucharist, 
as  a  curious  variation  from  general  Cliristian  usage,  and  severally 
word  their  remarks  thus : — 

'•  Amonp^st  the  Egyptians  in  many  towns  and  villages,  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  all,  coming  together  on  tlie  Sabbath  evening,  having  already 
dined,  they  partake  of  the  mysteries."t 

'^  Tlie  Egyptians  bordering  on  Alexandria,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Thebaid,  make  their  communions  on  the  Sabbath,  not  partaking  of  the 
mysteries  according  to  Christian  custom ;  for  after  tliey  have  feasted^  and 
are  Jilled  with  all  sorts  of  viands^  towards  evemjig  they  make  the  oblation, 
and  partake  of  the  mysteries,^* % 

The  Dean's  memoiy  is  equally  at  fault  when  he  alleges  that  the 
thanksgiving  at  the  Eucharist  was  not  pronounced  by  the  pre- 
siding minister.  Not  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  on  the  classical 
passage  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  1(5 — ^though  I  am  myself  satisfied  that  it 
refers  to  a  priest  and  his  congregation  at  the  Eucharist — I  will 
content  myself  witli  citing  one  sentence  from  Justin  Martyr; 
and,  to  clear  myself  of  all  suspicion  of  bias,  I  Tvill  not  translate 
it  myself  from  the  original,  but  will  quote  a  Presbyterian  ren- 
dering, tliat  in  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark's  •'  Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library : " — 

"  Thei-e  is  then  brought  to  the  president  of  the  brethren  bread  and  a 
cup  of  wino  mixed  with  water ;  and  he,  taking  them,  gives  praise  and. 
glory  to  the  Father  of  the  Universe,  through  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of 

*  Pliny.  Kp.  x.  1)7.         f  ^■>^-  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  12.         %  Socr.  Hist.  Eccl.  t.  22. 
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the  Ilfjlj  01ia«5t,  aiid  offers  tfianks,  at  rGn>tTderab!e  lenjsrth,  for  our  bein^ 
coii£ite<l  woithy  to  receive  thesi.^  tilings  at  Ilia  liuiidrf.  And  wbrn  lie  has 
ooDC'luded  the  prayers  and  thaiikisgivin^s,  till  tlie  peoitle  preseiit  express 
tlieir  ajiseut  hy  suyijig  'Ameii/'*^ 

As  to  the  tHrd  point  raised,  that  the  only  sacrifico  offei*ed  was 
l.|lfttural  thaoL^giviiig  for  the  friiiti^  of  the  eartK  the  Doan  has 
Ebo  worded  liis  phrase  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  he  means 
to  state  his  own  opinion,  or  to  convey  to  his  readers  the  opinion  of 
ancient  ClinBtians  on  the  sxibjeet,  Assinning  that  he  means  tho 
latter,  I  will  make  a  few  liturgical  quotations,  that  they  may  bo 
compared  mth  his  allegation,  I  :iliall  not  discuss  their  tlieological 
tmth  or  falsehood,  but  ijimply  adduce  them  in  evidence  of  what 
was  believed  in  the  early  Church.  And  to  Bimplify  the  matter, 
I  beg  to  Bay  tliat  the  }>a8sagos  I  cite  are  in  all  cases  taken  from 
the  portion  of  each  liturgy  wliich  is  part  of  or  wliieli  fdloivs  the 
prayer  of  consecration,  and  thus  are  not  to  be  explained  away  as 
referring  to  the  mere  oblationB  of  bread  and  wine,  wliich  are  fully 
treated  of  in  earlier  passages,  here  omitted  for  brevity. 

I  r    1.  Liturgy  of  St,  Mark  :— 

^*  0  Lord  our  G<>d,  we  have  set  l^fore  Thee  of  Tbiae  own  gifts.  And  we 
pray  and  beseech  Tliee,  0  go«id  (Jod  and  Lover  of  meii^  to  send  down  from 
Thy  holy  height  and  appointed  habitation,  and  uncircunistiipt  bosom, 
the  very  Paraclete  .  .  .  *St^?id  down  then  f*n  us,  and  on  these  tuaves, 
and  on  these  cups,  Thy  Holy  n host,  that  He  may  sanctify  and  perfect 
them,  as  Ond  Almif^hty,  and  make  this  bi-ead  the  Body,  and  this  cup  tho 
Hlcn^d  of  the  New  Testament  of  uiu-  very  Lord  and  (Jod,  luid  Saviour  and 
Universal  ICiixg,  Jesus  Christ.*' 

2.  Liturgy  of  St,  James  :— 

•'  BeiKl  down  the  sfiine  Most  Holy  Ghost  on  us,  0  L<>n:l,  and  upon  these 
holy  and  offered  gifts,  that  cuniing  u|>on  them  witli  His  holy  and  good  and 
^l<jriout?  prcsetice.  He  may  hullo w  and  make  this  bread  tlie  iioly  body  of 
Thy  Clirist,  tuid  this  cup  tite  prerinus  blu«i4l  ijf  Thy  Christ  ,  ,  .  We 
offer  litem  nli^o  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  holy  places  .  ,  especially  for 
the  glonniLs  Siou,  the  mother  of  all  ChmY-hes,  and  for  Thy  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Chureh  tlirough^ut  the  worbL" 

At  the  fraction  and  signing,  the  priest,  still  holding  the  Host, 
says,  *' Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.  the  Son  of  the  Father,  sacrificed  for 
the  life  and  salvation  of  the  world," 

3.  Liturg:^'  of  St.  Clement  :— 

^A^ain  and  again  let  u>*  pray  to  God,  through  His  Christ,  in  behalf  of 
the  gift  that  i.H  offered  to  the  Lord  (fod,  that  the  go^wl  God  will  J^eeive 
it  thniugh  tlie  mediation  r>f  Hi.s  Christ  iit  His  Henvenly  altar  for  a  sweet- 
Rmelling  savom-.     Let  us  pray  fnr  this  Church  and  pc^ople,"  &c» 

•  AiwL  L  l3tv. 
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4,  Liturgy  of  ilalabar ; — 

^^And  now,  0  Lord,  Thou  who  hast  vouchsafed  that  t  should  stand 
before  tbis  Tliy  pure  and  holy  altan  to  offer  mitoThet*  fhiH  loving'  and  holy  j 
BaLTjlice,  make  ua  also  woithy,  l>y  Thy  love,  that  in  all  pureness  and  i 
holinees  we  may  receive  the  gift^" 

5,  Armenian  Liturgy  : — 

'^Weofftjr  unto  Thee,  0  I^^ixl  our  G(xl,  our  thanksgivings  and  pr 
for  that  most  liuly  and  immrntiiJ  sacnfiee  which  is  now  on  tliis  holy  tat 
Look  down,  0  Lurd  Jesu  Cln-ist,  from  Thy  holy  dwelling-place  and  from 
th©  throne  of  the  glory  of  Thy  dominion,  atid  come  to  us,  and  sanctify  ue, 
Thbti  who  fittest  together  with  Tliy  Father  (m  high,  and  art  hei^  sacrifice ; 
vouchsafe  with  Thy  mighty  Iiaiid  to  gi\'e  mito  \\h  Thy  most  pure  Body  and 
precious  Blood,  that  we  jnay  give  them  to  all  Thy  iieople.'* 

6.  Liturgy  of  Mar  Jacob  of  Batne  ;— 

'*  We  offer  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  this  ti-emendous  and  unbloody  aarrifice- 
for  Thy  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  &c. 

7.  Nestoriau  Litiu'gy  of  the  Apostleft  : — 

^*  These  ghirifHLs  holy,  quickening,  iurl  Divine  mysteries    are  divided^ 

hallowed,  com|4eted,  j»erfected,  nnited,  uiiti  mingled,  one  with  the  other,  in 

\fixe  adorable  and  glorious  name  of  Thy  gloiious  Trinity,  0  Father,  Son, 

[and  Holy  (iliost,  tlmt  they  may  he  to  iit<^  U  Lord,  for  the  propitiation  of  our 

ftins,  tlie  pardf^n  of  our  ofTeiK'ew,  and  als«>  fnr  a  gi-eat  ho|.ie  of  resurrection, 

fnjiu  the  dead,  and  new  life  in  the  kingdom  of  I  leaven.** 

It  is  enough  to  &ay  that  this  language,  taken  froni  liturgies  of 
five  different  commimioiis — and  I  might  have  added  thoso  of 
others — is  of  far  uiore  w^eight  tlian  any  casual  passage,  however 
strong,  in  the  writingg  of  any  one  Father,  because  what  whole 
Churches  said  collectively  every  w^eek  or  every  day,  is  better  evi- 
dence of  belief  than  what  a  Ringlo  author  said  once.  And  I  need 
liardly  point  tint  that  if  they  meant  only  what  the  Dean  says  they 
laeant,  they  could  have  Rcareely  employed  more  misleading  diction* 

I  come  now  to  fulfil  my  promifle  of  giving  a  theory^  of  the  origin 
of  the  Eucharistic  veBtnients  to  set  against  the  Dean's. 

Reminding  my  readers  that  I  have  establislied  two  facta,  tfaafc 
the  strictly  Roman  drees  did  not  spread  aB  a  fasliion,  and  that  it 
was  even  driven  out  from  Rome  itself  by  Eastern  importations  imder 
the  Empire,  bo  that  no  real  Roman  garb  Burvived  the  Ant<»nineft»  I 
have  to  add  a  third  fact,  yet  more  weighty  than  either.  It  is  that 
the  local  (jhurch  of  Rome  had  scarcely  any  national  character  or 
influence  for  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  life*  It  began  as  a 
mainly  Greek  colony,  ^vith  a  ceitain  Oriental  and  African  admixture*  I 
Tliiiieen  out  of  the  first  sixteen  names  in  the  catalogue  of  Popes  ™ 
are  Greek;  the  earlicBt  writings  of  that  Church  are  Greek;  it  is  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  there  is  a  Roman  theologian 
of  mark,  and  the  xery  notion  of  Rome  being  the  model  in  ritual 
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to  other  CTlmrches  does  not  appear  tiH  after  the  Reformation.  W© 
c:an  be  pr^rfectly  cortaiii,  tlipn.  that  the  Koiiiau  Church  dul  nut  set 
that  universal  fashion  of  Eucharistic  vestments  whieh  we  know 
to  be  earlier  than  the  miJiUe  of  the  fifth  century*  What  kind  of 
dreAS  was  it,  amongst  al!  the  variety  of  national  garb:^  that  jostled 
jand  thronged  one  another  in  the  streets  of  the  Imperial  City  (as 
tbey  now  do  on  the  biidge  over  the  Golden  Horn  which  joins  flalatu 
and  Stambonl),  which  wonld  most  naturally  Rnggest  itself  to  the 
choice,  not  only  of  Christians  at  Rome,  bnt  in  all  the  pro^dneest 
I  answer,  the  Syrian  peasant  dress,  because  it  was  that  of  Christ 
Himself  and  the  Apostles*  As  Qnakei-s  still  dress  like  George  Fox, 
as  Genevan  ministers  still  wear  the  cloak  of  Calvin,  so  it  was  the 
most  obvious  thing  in  the  world  for  Cliristian  elders,  ordained  in 
c^very  city  by  Apostles  hke  Peter,  John,  and  Panlj  or  by  Apostolic 
legates  like  Timothy  and  Titus,  to  assume  a  dress  recalling  vnth 
dight  local  modifications  the  garb  of  their  teachers.  The  annc€y 
an  ob!«>ng  piece  of  linen  worn  on  the  shoulders,  had  no  point  of 
resemblance  to  the  Koman  ainkfns,  M'liich  is  a  general  term  fur  the 
overall,  whatever  its  form,  but  it  is  exactly  the  linen  bonnet  of 
Syria;  and  those  who  have  seen  a  Dominican  celebrant  going  up 
to  the  altar  with  this  amice  drawn  like  a  cowl  over  his  head  ^vill 
see  the  likeness  at  once,  Tlie  alh,  instead  of  being  short,  like  the 
Roman  or  the  Dorian  tunic,  is  sleeved,  long,  and  sweeping,  like  the 
Ionian  tunic,  and  like  the  flowing  robes  of  the  East  still  Long- 
sleeved  flo\\*ing  tunics  tlid,  indeed,  make  their  way  into  Rome  even 
before  the  Empire,  bnt  tln-y  were  denounced  as  luxurious,  eflPemi- 
nate,  and  degi-ading.*  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  Christians, 
for  the  most  part  poor  and  self-denpng/ would  have  chosen  this 
form  instead  of  the  more  frugal  1  and  respectiible  pattern,  had  they 
not  a  good  reason.  And  that  reason  was  the  Apocalyptic  \^ou 
<jf  "  the  Son  of  Man  clothed  vA\h  a  gannent  down  to  the  feet,  and 
girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  ,girflle/'  f 

The  sioli^  or  orariiim^  Avas  simply  the  bright  scaif  or  handker- 
chief of  the  East,  not  used,  as  the  Dean  suggests,  for  emunctory 
purposes,  but  for  decoration,  in  exactly  the  spirit  winch  induces 
him  to  wear  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Bath  aroimd  his  own  neck.J  It 
is  not,  as  some  persons  have  fancied,  the  clamiB^  or  stripe,  which 
marked  knightly  or  senatorial  rank;  for  this  sur\nves,  if  at  all,  only 
in  the  oq.ihreys,  or  rich  edgings  of  vestments.  This  orarumiy  as  a 
common  Roman  ornament,  dates,  to  the  beet  of  my  judgment, 
only  from  Aurelian  s  confjuest  of  Palmyra.  As  a  Syrian  and  Arab 
adornment*  any  one  in  the  East  may  see  it  daily  still.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  as  an  item  in  the  liietorj'  of  this  vestment  that  its  use 
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is  forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (between  320  and  372)  to 
the  inferior  ministers  of  the  Church  below  the  rank  of  deacon.  * 

As  to  the  upper  ganiicnt,  the  planetOy  or  cluisuhle  (as  it  got  to  be 
named  about  the  ninth  ccntuiy),t  it  seems,  in  its  origin,  to  have 
been  one  of  tlie  many  forms  of  the  Eastern  kafum,  or  hemsh,  th^ 
robe  of  ceremony  worn  over  the  tunic.  The  obvious  practical 
difficulty  in  identifying  it  ^^ith  the  Roman  pcEnuloy  which  in  some 
of  its  forms  it  resembles,  wliose  name  it  has  consequently  borrowed 
in  Greek,  is  that  this  vesture  was  an  out-of-doors  garb,  and 
usually  intended  only  for  very  cold  or  wet  weather.  There  does 
not  seem  much  fitness  in  weaiing  it  indoors,  and  yet  it  was  pre- 
cisely thus,  for  the  most  pai-t,  in  close,  imdergroimd  apartments, 
that  the  early  Roman  Chiistians  assembled  for  worship.  We 
could  underatand,  if  they  had  been  "  hill-folk,"  like  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  the  survival  of  a  robe  which  told  how  their  minister 
once  had  to  officiate  in  rain  and  snow,  with  no  roof  over  his  head  ; 
but,  liaving  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  there  seems  no  more 
rcas(Tn  for  its  adoption  tlian  for  a  modem  host  to  receive  guests 
with  his  great-coat  on  in  his  drawing-room.  AVhereas,  if  we  re- 
cognize the  plain  historical  fact  that  the  first  Christian  teachers  at 
Rome  were  Eastern  stmngers,  wearing  their  national  dress,  and 
allowing  it  to  be  slowly  modified  by  the  fashions  around  them, 
which  were  already  themselves  more  than  half  Orientalized,  wo 
shall  imderstand  readily  enough  how  we  can  still  trace  the  likeness; 
amidst  divergence,  to  a  common  uonn. 

Here,  too,  is  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  sorely  puzzled  Mr. 
Marriott.  He  noted,  and  quite  correctly,  a  gradual  approximation 
in  the  episcopal  attire  of  the  West  to  purely  secular  and  civil 
ornaments,  8U(;h  as  marked  the  prsetors  and  consuls  of  Imperial 
Rome.  About  the  ninth  century  there  comes  a  sudden  change ; 
the  clerical  dress  is  materially  altered,  and  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  Levitical  garb  is  propoimded  by  the  liturgical 
Rcholai-s  of  the  day. 

The  truth  is — and  here  is  another  place  where  Dean  Stanley 
has  gone  widely  astray  from  facts — ^the  Levitical  priestly  dress 
was  not  an  invented  uniform  any  more  than  the  Christian  vest- 
ments. The  Jewish  High  Priest  simply  wore  an  Arab  sheikh's 
garments,  rather  more  costly  in  material  and  elaborate  in  adorn- 
ment than  the  peasant  dress,  but  made  up  of  exactly  the  same 
ai-ticles  of  attire.     The  bare  feet,  the  linen  tunic,  the  drawers  or 

*  Gone.  Laodic.  Can.  xxiL,  xxiii. 

t  MniTiott,  VcHt.  Christian.  Ixiii.,  Ixv.  Dean  Stanley  has  misapprehendod  this  state- 
ment, for  he  cites  Marriott  ai  saying  that  tho  chasuble  yriiB  first  ti«v/  as  a  clerical  Testmeiife 
in  tho  nintli  century.  What  Marriott  does  say  is  tliat,  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
contuiy,  we  find  the  word  cojnila  used  for  tho  first  time  as  a  designation  for  the  vest- 
ment previously  known  as  ptamta"  The  cassock  is  the  casuia  or  dress  coat  of  earlier 
times,  and  is  the  very  same  word,  so  that  to  it  alone  apply  the  Dean's  remarks  about  thA 
chasuble. 
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short  truasers,  the  long  Bash  twined  roiuid  the  waist,  tlie  tippet  or 
Bboulder-piece,  and  the  ttirban  or  mitre,  may  l>e  seen  any  day  in 
Egyptj  Syria,  or  Anatolia,  and  the  author  of  '*  l??inai  and  Palestim*  '* 
mtmt  have  beheld  them  ecoree  and  himdredB  of  times,  though  he 
now  proftSiieB  to  regard  them  as  having  been  invented  for  pritsts 
alone^  and  a^  jieculijir  marks  of  ftepamtion  from  the  laity* 

Kn  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  Greek  bishop  in  fidl  pontifieala, 
saying  any  office,  can  have  failed  to  be  stnick  with  the  close  re- 
Bemblniiee  between  his  costume  and  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  High 
Pi-iefit,  as  rest^ored  by  arehaiologists ;  although  no  fact  is  clearer 
than  that  the  early  Christians  purposely  avoided  flirect  copying  of 
Mosaic  ctbservances.  But  they  began,  in  the  matter  of  cuetunie, 
exactly  whero  Moses  tUd.  They  took  the  very  same  ct^nnnon 
erery-day  dress,  mialtered  in  the  crystallized  East  during  fifteen 
hundred  years,  and  proceeded  to  onuiment  it  in  one  way,  ae  the 
J<3ws  had  done  in  another.  A  sufficiently  obvious  parallel  may  be 
found  in  the  official  State  attire  of  the  Ulenia  in  Turkey.  It  is  the 
old  Turkish  national  dress^  so  far  as  the  several  articles  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  of  a  somewhat  more  antiipieand  flomngcut  than 
the  popuUir  garb,  and  differs  in  eolour  also,  being  green  and  g'jld. 

The  secret  of  the  return  of  the  Latin  bishops  to  these  more 
Oriental  fonns  a  thousand  years  ago,  is  reathly  explained.  Inter- 
C4>nrKe  with  the  Empemr  had  almost  ceased  after  Justiniairw  brief 
cai'eer  of  re-conquest.  The  sixth  century  mosaics  of  Sau  V  it  ale,  in 
Ravenna,  showing  us  the  bishoiis  of  the  year  547  in  alb  and  planeta, 
vested  for  the  altar,  were  the  last  records  of  that  era,  and  of  the 
Ea^teni  fashions  wliich  tlie  Western  clergy  had  faithfully  kept  up. 
For  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  resemblance  kept  waxing 
ftdiiter  and  lainter.  But  when  Karl  the  Grc^at,  aspiring  to  be  Ccesar 
Augustus,  and  to  succeed  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  legally  vacant 
throne  of  Constantine  VI,,  sought  to  revive  the  usages  of  the 
Empire,  Constantinople  set  for  a  time  the  fashione  to  (ierinany 
and  France;  and,  as  the  Kmperors  o^vn  coronation-robe  (still  pre- 
served at  St.  Peter's,  Rome)  w^as  of  Byzantine  work,  so  his  prelates 
defsircd  to  follow  the  current  fashion,  and,  borrowing  their  vest- 
ments from  (treece,  reverted  unconsciously  to  the  more  ancient 
tj'pe  from  whicli  tliey  had  unconsciously  depaited;  and  their  sue-; 
ceaaors  hi^.ve  preserv^ed  it  in  the  main  ever  since,  albeit  often  * 
affected  in  details  by  capricious  alterations  and  national  tastes. 
If  Theri^   are  three  brief  rephes  by  Dean  Staid ey   to    objections 

ised  at  the  close  of  his  [uldress,  which  had   better  be  touelied 
on,  as  he  does  not  seem  to  ap|irehend  the  real  bearing  of  those; 
ohjectiona,  nor^  indeed,  to  apprehend  anywhere  the  force  of  Iii*-' 
torical  evidence.     As  I  raised  the  second  and  tliird  of  these  objec- 
tions myst'lf,  I  am  the  more  bound  to  vindicate  them. 

First  comes  the  statement  (made  hi  rejoinder  to   the   Dean*ii 
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itt  mofiy  because  all  the 
id  BO  woffd  in  any  of  them 
■01  matter  to  the  con- 
die  £iict  was  really  as  set 
Oteamm,  it  mm  katm  ibe  tisdition  to  be  autlientie,  it 
would  aeHle  a  gremt  deml ;  b«t  what  il  doca  settle,  even  if  fake,  is 
tiial  a  writeT  of  Ae  iisl  aatfaoi^,  a  Am  feurth  century,  records 
as  a  reij  ancient  bdirf  in  Ui  own.  tim^,  that  the  Apostles 
declared  themselves  pdasts  in  the  ffffhninal  aenae,  and  adopted 
aacerdotal  inognia  ia  cooseqiiaNse.  We  oauuiit  having  re 
ta  the  leaimng  and  judgment  of  Eyaebiiiab  date  this  traditii 
later  than  a  foil  century  before  his  own  fatrth,  whidi  was  a! 
265,  Suppose  it  invented  in  170,  it  antedates  by  a  very  long 
the  ideas  which  Dean  Stanley  refeia  to  the  early  Middle  Agos, 

Next  comes  the  veiy  remarkable  rubric  in  the  Clementine 
Liturgy  of  the  ApostoEcal  ConstilntiooeL  I  may  jujst  say  that, 
while  the  Congress  of  OrientalisiB  was  assembled  in  London  last 
year,  I  had  occasion  to  eonsiilt»  separately,  two  distingtmhed 
German  scholars,  one  of  whom  has  himself  edited  a  critical  ethtion 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  to  the  date  of  the  Liturgy. 
T.k*  y  agreed  in  aasigniiig  it  to  the  second  century.  Kow,  this 
Liturgj"  has  a  very  remarkable  nibric  at  a  very  remarkable  place. 
It  was  the  cuatom,  as  is  well  kno^\'u,  in  the  early  CTiurch  to  pro- 
hibit the  unbaptized  and  those  mider  penance,  to  be  present  at 
the  more  solemn  part  of  the  Eucharist,  beginning  at  the  .Anaphora. 
Before  the  priest  entered  on  this  portion,  the  non-communicants 
were  coujpukorily  dismissed.  Here,  then,  after  this  dismissal, 
ofJcnrM  a  h*ng  rubric  of  which  the  salient  feature  is  tlus:  I^et  the 
Deacons  hrm^  the  giftti  to  the  Bishop  at  th^  altar*  *  ,  •  Then  the 
Buhop  .  .  .  hamng  put  mi  a  splendid  vestmeiUf  Ka^wfta^  la^$ra« 
and  standing  at  tlie  altar^     ^     *     >     Ui  him  say* 

•  Ewftob  HUt.  Eccl  ill  81 ;  It.  24. 
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Tliifl  rubric,  if  allowed  to  stand,  is  inipoHsible  to  be  got  over, 
Accordingly  the  Dean  remarks  that  it  is  an  exception  wliicli  proves 
'^Jie  nde,  eince  the  Clementine  Liturgy  is  the  only  one  which 
^^pecifiea  a  dress,  and  "  it  is  so  saturated  with  interjiolatioiis  of  all 
Bands  •  •  .  that  its  text  cannot  be  serionely  need  as  an 
.authentic  wntiiess/' 

The  Dean  oniitfc!  here  the  part  of  my  argument  which  confutes 
^his  demurrer,  I  point od  out  that  the  Clementine  Liturgy  stands 
.flklone  in  a  verj'  remarkaWe  way.  There  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  its  having  at  any  time  been  a  living  rite.  No  Church  seems  to 
lare  ever  used  it»  nc)  other  litiirgy  traces  up  to  it  as  its  noi'm,  in 
^he  way  that  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and  St,  Clirysostom  are 
<laughtcrs  of  St.  James,  and  the  Coptic  are  of  St.  Mark,  There- 
fore, as  it  was  never  used  in  public  worship,  there  was  no  object  in 
foisting  in  a  rubric  on  a  detail  ol'  ceremonial,  such  as  might  natu- 
rally enough  be  introduced  into  a  liturgy  actually  in  orchnaiy 
use;  especially  as  no  controversial  end  could  have  been  gained  by 
it,  I  may  add  that  the  Dean's  criticism  of  the  Liturgy  is  a  wild 
exaggeration.  It  has  scarcely  any  marks  of  interpolation,  and 
the  most  serious  one  is  the  insertion  of  an  early  bishop's  name. 
As  to  the  exception  pro\'iug  the  rule,  the  answer  to  that  is  very 
simple,  namely,  that  there  is  plenty  of  eWdence  to  show  that 
mider  all  the  other  Utiirgical  norms,  Jerusalemite.Ephesine,  Petrine, 
I  Syrian,  Nestorian,  Coptic,  the  Eucharistic  vestments  were  and  are 
^^nsed,  though  no  rubric  enjoins  them ;  whereas  in  this  one  rite  wliich 
^Premained  a  mere  hteraiy  monument,  a  rubric  is  found  which  proves 
I  that  the  vestments  would  have  been  used  imder  it  also,  had  it 
I        ever  come  into  practical  emplojanent. 

Thirdly,  in  reply  to  the  Dean's  assertion  that  the  ancient  CTiris- 
tiana,  clergy  and  laity  aUke,  used  the  ordinary  work^-day  clothes 
in  Divine  8er\"iee,  I  quoted  a  statement  of  St.  Jerome's,  worded 
thus,  **  Uehgion  has  one  kind  of  dress  for  ministry,  and  another  for 
evejy-day  use  and  Hfe.''*  To  this  the  Dean  rejoins  by  quoting 
another  piece  of  the  same  chapter  in  this  wise;  **Thus  we  learn 
that  we  ought  not  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  with  any  sort  of 
every-day  clothing  soiled  from  the  luse  of  life,  but  handle  the 
Lords  Sacrament  with  a  clean  conscience  and  clean  clothes*" 
Hence  he  argues  that  at  most  aU  that  is  meant  is  advice  not  to 
come  dirty  to  chm^ch ;  but  the  argument  is  surely  a  fortiof-L  If 
the  laity  ought  to  have  akerum  habitum  in  miimterio,  a  special 
Sunday  garb  for  church,  must  not  the  clergy  be  still  more  bound 
by  the  same  nde?  And,  in  fact,  I  can  give  the  Dean  another 
pttsaage,  refemng  to  a  date  a  hundred  years  or  so  before  St. 
erome  was  born,  which  makes  for  this  view  of  the  question  sa 
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far.  The  reference  is  to  Pope  St.  Stephea  I,,  who  was  luartyi'ed 
in  2i»0  ; — **  C-oncemiiig  this  game  St.  Stephen^  tlieso  lurtliur  stat^ 
meiits  are  read  in  the  book  comraonly  cited  as  •  Pamasus  on  the 
Popes  of  Rome/  He  enacted  that  priepfs  and  deacons  should  not 
wear  theij'  sacred  vestrneute  in  daily  nee,  bnt  in  church  only/** 
This  pscndo-Daniasus  is  a  very  ancient  forgery,  but  ^od 
evideuee  for  the  belief  of  its  own  day,  which  clearly  was  that  the 
ciiHtom  of  di8tinf2:uisliing  between  the  official  and  ci^^il  attire  of  the 
clergy  dated  some  centuries  earlier,  and  tlierefore  could  not  have 
been  new  then. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  Dean  of  Westniinater  ae  scholiir ;  I 
come  now  to  discuss  his  argiimentB  as  tlieologian  and  pubUcist, 
thous^h  here  too  questions  of  scholarship  must  subordinately  enter. 
His  gene  nil  conclusion  is  that  as  he  deems  himself  to  have 
cfitabhslied  that  the  Eucharifltic  vestment***  if  they  mean  anything 
at  aH  m<uin  to  testify  to  a  time  when  there  were  no  clergy  as 
distinct  from  laity — an  era  «ynchronizing  exactly  with  that  g^oldeu 
age  when  roasted  fowl  flew  about  in  the  air,  crying,  "^  Come,  eat 
nie'' — ^and  when  no  doctrines  in  j^»articular  wei'e  held  by 
anybody.  All  parties  in  the  Church  msxj  take  any  eonclufiion 
come  tc»  by  the  law  courts  with  perfect  apathy  and  good 
ihum(»ur,  because  if  veetment-s  be  forbidden,  no  tiling  is  taken 
away,  and  if  they  be  enjoined,  or  even  permitted^  no  one 
need  care*  as  they  mean  nothing*  and,  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
legalized  by  a  Protestant  State,  woidd  lose  their  greatest  charm 
in  the  eyes  of  their  most  eager  champions.  Contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  whole  question  would  be  the  most  philosophic 
I  attitude  ;  but  if  that  be  unattainable^  then  by  all  means  work  the 
PubHc  Worslup  liegulation  Act  vigorously  wherever  people  are 
found  to  object  to  the  introduction  of  such  things  into  pamhes. 
jFor  it  is  clear  that  the  Ritiiahsts  have  abolished  the  liappy  time  of 
|fifty  years  ago^  and  have  '*so  oftim  obstructed  improvement'* — in 
ae  direction,  I  suppose,  of  the  draft  Act  mentioned  by  Lady  Mary 
[Wortley  Jlontagiie,  for  taking  **tiot"  out  of  the  Commandments, 
3id  putting  it  into  the  Creedft. 

That  is  l)ean  Stanley's  view,  and,  given  his  antecedent«  and  hie 
policy*  no  one  could  expect  it  to  be  other.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Ijie  should  heartily  dishke  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833t  an^  look 
lAt  the  wide-Hj>read  reforms  it  has  achieved  as  eo  many  fresh  abeta^ 
Jcles  iji  tlie  way  of  carrying  out  his  own  programme;  but  lie  cannot 
tfeel  suiimsed  if  iiis  expressed  preference  for  tlie  ecclesiastical 
|atmosj>here  of  1825  over  that  of  1875,  and  his  evident  wish  to 
return  to  it  if  possiblo,  should  fix  the  convictions  of  his  opponents 
in  the  opposite  three t ion.     To  those  who  see  in  the  abohtion  of 
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iralities  and  non-rnBidenoe,  in  tlie  mitigation  of  th(?  pe^r-f5?ystem, 

the  organization  of  women's  work  in  the  Clinrch,  in  the  hi^hc^r 

indard  of  olerieal  education  and  acti^'itv  now  exacted,  in  the 

vival  of  B^Tiodfil  action,  in  the  miiltipliration  of  opportnnitieR  <»f 

iblie  dovotiuu,  in  restored  beauty,  decencr,  and  forvonr  of  divine 

brvice,  in  decupled  home  and  colonial  missionaiy  elfortfi,  in  the 

feraarkable  incrt^ase  in  the  number  and  adornment  of  ehiirehes, 

the  prodiiction  of  devout  and  echolarly  theological  writings, 

3vthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  standard  diviuity  of  Ste-wart 

1  gland    (all   luiknown   fifty   year«   ago),   refomiR   of    a   deeper 

laracter  and  greater  pmetical  value  than  the  abolition  of  a  creed 

^  the  substitution  in  Anghcan  ptilpits  of  aliens  from  Anglican  tenets 

%d  discipline  in  tlie  place  of  her  o-vm  pledged  officials,  the  question 

HJi  not  admit  of  being  solved  off-hand  in  the  Dean's  way,  since 

&y  will  remember  that  it  is  the  school  winch  he  opposes  which 

achieved  them,  and  rescued  the  tlinrch  of  England  from  the 

utellectaal  apathy,  sjniitual  inefficiency,  and  moral  discredit  into 

which  it  had  sunk,  honeycombed  with  abuses,  fifty  years  ago. 

So  far  as  he  argues  in  favour  of  letting  alone,  we  are  agreed, 

but  the  sentiment  wliich  undcrhes  his  argument,  that  the  inomeiit 

a  tiling  becomes  impopular,  the  State  ought  to  interfere  to  put  it 

doA\'n,  is  not  exactly  a  LiberaTs  way  of  looking  at  a  question,  at 

east  as  I  undeii^tand  Liberalism.     There  are  always  tinics  wlien 

tforaiers  are  a  ^mall  and  impopular  minority;  and  if  all  refonns  are 

be  eruslied  in  the  bud  because  certain  people  dislike  them,  it 

be  a  bad  thing  for  progress. 

I*  He  urges  that  the  vestments  ai"e  naturally  enough  the  objects  of 

feneral  suspicion  and  dislike,  because  they  are  not  merely  supposed 

be  copies  of  Roman  CathoHc  attire,  but  are  actually,  ae  a  rule, 

^strnents  made  by  Roman  Catholic  tailors  in  Brussels  or  Paris  for 

loman  Catholic  priests,  yet  bought  by  Anglicans, 

That  a  great  many  people  dislike   the   vestments,   especially 

ople  who  have  never  happened  to   see  them,  is  doubtless  true 

tiough ;  but  it  is  a  little  noteworthy  that  in  the  four  suits  which 

3Lve  been  set  on  foot  to  punish  the  wearers,  not  one  has  been 

5moted  by  a  genuine  aggrieved  Church  parisliioner.     In  Mr* 

lackonoehic^s  ca^e,  the  real  prosecutor  was  the  Church  AsROciation, 

ie  nQuiinal  one  a  gentleman  who  has  only  a  technical  footing  in 

the  parish,  and  never  has  been  an  attendant  at  St.  Alban^s.     Mr, 

"iirchas  was  the  owner  of  a  proprietary  chapel,  with  no  parochial 

listrict  attached  to  it,  and  no  cougregation  except  Biich  as  volim- 

liily  selected  it  as  their  place  of  worsliip,  and  were  -willing  to  pay 

5r  liberty  to  do  so,    Thf '  CTlmrch  Association  is  again  the  prosecutor 

'Mr.  Edwards  of  Prestbnry,  and  Mr.  Parnell  of  Liverpool.     In  the 

[irmer  case,  the  nominal  pmnioteris  a  Nonconformist ;  in  the  lattetj 

Margaret's,  Liverpool,  has  no  parochial  district  attached  to  it. 
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the  pronioter  resideB  iii  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  and  has  never 
frequented  tlie  churcli,  la  it  not  a  little  reraarkablu  tliat  all  four 
cases  should  break  down  morally  in  tliia  way  I  If  there  be  really 
such  genuine  and  universal  hoBtiHty  aa  is  alleged,  how  comes  it 
that  no  bona Jiih  complainunt  Cnauie  forward? 

As  to  the  directly  Koman  origin  of  the  vestmente  aetmiUy  worn, 
the  Dean  is  nuBled  on  a  point  of  some  importance.  It  is  true  that 
foreign  tailors  do  makt-  a  sniiiU  fraetion  of  tlie  vrHtineiits  w^om  iu 
this  country,  but  they  make  them  to  pattern  for  the  English  market* 
of  the  medieeval  shape  and  demgn,  and  not  at  all  Hke  the  square-cut 
articles  manufactured  for  the  markets  of  France,  Belgium,  or  Italy, 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  supposing  we  could  get  our  English 
Bibles  printed  more  cheaply  abroad  than  at  home,  to  describe  them 
as  Latin  Vulgates,  because  a  Roman  Catholie  printer  had  [iroduced 
them  in  Jlechhn  or  Lyons,  If  Dean  Stanley  will  compare  the 
vestments  wttrii  by  English  clergymen  now  %\'ith  pre-Refonnatioii 
monnmeiital  limsses,  he  will  recognize  their  identity  of  design. 

The  reasons  which  actuate  those  who  have  re  rived  the  use  of 
those  dresses  are,  broadly  speaking,  tln^ee  in  number.  The^"  are 
the  aDsthetic,  tlie  historical,  and  the  rehgiuus. 

First,  it  has  been  naturally  enough  felt  that  incongruity  is  pro- 
duced by  larifihing  adornment  upon  the  materia!  buildings  of  our 
churches,  to  make  them  glow  with  gold,  coloured  glass,  frescoes, 
encaustic,  and  rich  marbles,  and  yet  leaving  the  costume  of  the 
living  offiee-bcarors  of  the  Cliurch  just  where  it  was  when  all  the 
surrouutlings  were  mean,  bare,  ugly,  and  sortUd.  In  this  wise,  it  i» 
merely  a  further  step  in  an  artistic  refoiin,  all  whose  earlier  stages* 
tliough  battled  over  hotly  at  first,  have  finally  been  accepted  and 
applauded  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  ;  albeit  the  obscuran- 
tists raised  tlie  cry  of  **No  Popery**  at  each  fresh  improvement. 
This  is  by  far  the  least  important  reason  for  the  revival  of  vejit- 
luents,  but  it  is  a  reason,  and  one  which  derives  its  weight  from 
the  confession  that  the  refomxing  school  has  been  right  so  far,  and 
may  faij'ly  be  assumed  to  be  right  still,  as  it  is  going  on  inexactly 
the  same  path. 

The  historical  reason  is  far  more  significant,  A  clcrg;s*man  who 
adopts  the  vestments  is  by  outward  symbol  declaring  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  his  commmuon  (all)cit  imined  of  8<»me  uiiViealthy  ex- 
crescences) with  the  Church  of  the  Plantagenet  era,  and,  through  it* 
with  the  early  EngUsli  Church,  and  so  on  to  the  ancient  Churches 
of  primeval  Christendom.  He  is  protesting  against  the  error  which 
supposes  the  Church  of  England  to  be,  in  doctrine  and  discipline^ 
a  parliamentary  creation  of  the  sixtt^enth  century,  and  therefore 
a  body  whieli  Parhamojit  may  at  its  pleasure  alter  or  destroy. 
This  result  woidd  not  be  effected  by  attempting  to  reproduce 
the   garb  of  the   first    or  second   century,    wliich    would  be  a 
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•mere  archaism,  and  not  a  piece  of  cuDtiaiious  ]ii«tory.  I  will 
Tiot  dwell  now  on  tho  importance  of  being  able  to  show  that 
our  ChrisHanity  is  ancient  and  Instmieal,  not  modern  and  empiric, 
becaiise  that,  thougli  a  very  strong  argamont  to  my  own  rmnd, 
can  have  no  weight  \\'ith  the  Dean,  who  does  not  attach  nnich 
value  to  antiquity  as  a  note  of  theological  truth;  but  remembering 
the  terror  and  abhorrence  with  which  his  Bchool  regards  disestab- 
lialunent.,  I  may  say  that  tho  legal  and  mora!  arguments  against 
that  measure  are  much  etrengthened  by  the  Church  showing  the 
world  by  patent  proofs  that  she  has  been  affected  only  in  minor 
details  by  Tudor  legislation.  It  is  obviously  much  easier  for  a 
clergyman  wlio  acts  as  Langton  and  GroBteste,  De  la  AVyclie  and 
Neville,  would  have  acted,  to  say  to  the  State,  "  We  were  here 
before  you.  and  shall  be  here  after  you.  We  were  not  organized 
nor  endowed,  not  regulated  nor  taught,  by  you,  and  we  deny 
your  claim  to  meddle,  unless  we  are  plotting  against  the  Com- 
monwealth/' than  fur  one  to  resist  who  accejjts  royal  advuiiisements, 
cyivil  statutes,  and  the  haphazard  or  biassed  decisions  of  secular 
courts,  as  his  rule  of  fiiitii  and  practice.  There  is  uf)  h  j^ical  foothold 
between  recognizing  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  and  adnjitting  the  moral  right  as  well  as  the 
physical  power  of  Parliament  to  abolish  tluistianity  to-day,  and 
(what  many  would  regret  far  more)  to  confii^cate  the  property 
of  the  Establishment  to-morrow. 

Last  and  higliLst  of  all  comes  the  religious,  reason.  That  every 
professedly  Christian  body  w4iich  retains  outward  ordinances  at  all 
lays  some  especial  stress  on  the  Holy  Communion,  I  need  not 
occupy  space  in  proving.  That  one  particular  way  in  wliich  the 
majority  of  Christians,  for  at  least  fil'teen  hundred  yttars,  have 
sought  to  do  honour  to  the  Holy  Communion,  is  by  vesting  the 
chief  officiant  in  a  special  garb,  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  eyes  even 
now.  Three-fonrths  of  Christendom  is  ranged  at  this  moment 
against  at  most  one-fouilh  on  this  head.  If  we  are  to  count  heads 
and  vote  by  majorities,  it  is  a  question  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  against  about  eighty  nulHons  at  tlds  niument;  and  if  the 
ages  before  the  Kefonnation  are  taken  into  account,  the  propor- 
tion becomes  ahunst  incalculably  greater. 

If  the  Church  of  England  were  a  severely  plain  and  uncere- 
monial  sect,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Brethren  or  the  Peculiar  People, 
or  if  Englancb  as  a  nation,  were  austerely  republican  in  siniphcity 
of  manners,  a  clear  case  would  be  made  out  against  i\u3  adoptiun 
of  what  would  then  be  incongruous  adjuncts.  But  c»ur  Common 
Prayer  Book  is  merely  a  revised  edition  of  media3yal  Cktliolic 
fonnularies,  and*  were  ever}'  copy  of  it  to  peris^  it  could  be  almost 
literally  reconstructed,  bating  a  few  homiletic  exhortations,  from 
those  Latin  othcc-books  which  supply  nitjc-tenths  of  its    matter; 
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I  ||m»  do  inftppropTiatenesB  in  adopting  the  cereniomal, 
Iu^IIn^  i«il^  tb«  dovotionfi,  of  our  forefatherB.  The  Prayer  Book 
fonM#  lll^  Mmciple  of  ceremonial  upon  ii».  and  the  qnestiou  b&- 
ti  nit^re  degree.  As  to  Englifih  secular  civitoms^  iho 
\  ^  ^tfte»  plays  so  great  a  jiart  in  them  that  its  e3tcluiaon  from; 
ct>nld  he  interpreted  only  as  an  intentional  alight 
liitT* 

tAfce  a  few  iitstances  as  illustrations.  Officers  in  the 
iMmy  Imve  usually  three  kinds  of  attire — mufti,  undress  unilVn 
iokI  full  dreR«*  unifonu.  It  would,  1  suppose,  be  held  as  grave 
|%n«Ach  of  military  etiquette  io  wear  the  undress  uiiiform  at 
aptato  review,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  or  the  Commander-in- 
(Thief,  as  to  wear  mufti  when  on  ordinarj'  duty.  Judges  have 
their  private  dress  as  citizens,  their  ordhiarj^  official  costume^  and 
their  ennine  and  pcarlet  for  special  occaiiions.  Private  gentlemen 
liave  their  moiTiing  or  walking  dross,  their  evening  attire  for 
society,  tod  Court  suits  for  Royal  fcrVeji*  If  they  be  peers,  they 
have  coronets  and  mantles  for  state  solemnities;  if  they  be 
^knights  of  an  Order,  there  -are  certain  days  when  they  are  ex- 
pected to  wear  their  coUara  and  stars.  The  mayors  and  other 
muiiieipal  functionaries  of  tctwuH  hare  an  official  dress,  in  which 
the^S*  take  cure  to  appear  on  such  public  occasions  as  a  Royal  visit 
the  clergy  themselves,  if  they  choose  tf>  go  to  Courts  are  ubhged 
to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  as  luilike  their  usual  costume  aa  tho 
vestments  themselves. 

It  is  quite  competeut  for  any  one  to  say^  as  many  do  say,  that 
all  this  is  folly,  and  ought  to  be  abohnhed.  It  may  be  folly,  ver}* 
likuly  it  is,  but  it  is  Inunfin  nature  all  the  world  over;  and  the  real 
fool  is  the  man  who  refuses  to  take  account  of  human  nature  when 
dealing  with  men.  It  has  often  struck  nivRclf  that  there  might, 
perhaps,  be  less  huge  anuaments  in  Europe,  and  leas  perennial 
risk  of  war.  if  there  were  a  suitable  civil  costume  for  Irings  and 
princes,  and  they  were  not  compelkrd  to  fall  back,  as  now,  ou 
militaiy  unifonns  for  their  attire^  and  tiius  led  to  the  desire  of 
being  real  professionals,  and  not  sham  supernuraeraries  and  carpet 
kniglits.  I  commend  this  idea  to  the  author  of  "Friends  in 
Council,'' 

Surely  if,  as  the  ciirrent  and  consenting  %'oice  of  Christendom 
declares,  the  IIt»ly  Eucharist  stands  on  at  least  as  high  a  level 
above  other  religious  offices  as  a  lloyal  lett'e  does  over  a  private 
nobleman's  reception,  or  a  state  review  over  ordinary  paiude,  it 
is  fit  to  mark  its  superirnity  in  some  clear  and  definite  way.  Why 
should  the  Dean  of  Westminster  aiTay  himself  in  a  special  garb 
to  wait  on  his  Sovereign,  and  yet  think  it  a  piece  of  contemptible 
folly  to  pay  the  same  kind  of  respect  to  her  Sovereign  1  A\Tiy 
should  a  reil  ribbon  be  an  honoiirable  badge  tor  him  to  wear  in 
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^^pkeu  of  connexion  with  an  Order  (the  Bath),  which,  if  it  means 
^pnything,  means  reference  to  a  barbarous  time  wlieii  to  take  a 
F»(ioming  tub  was  a  tuniiug-poiiit  in  a  luan's  liiV,  to  be  comnie- 
I  :xnorated,  but  not  repeated;  and  yet  another  red  ribbon,  worn  as 
wok  ecoleeiastical  vestment*  be  absurd  and  childiBh  ? 
^^  It  was  thought,  and  it  was,  a  very  good  arg-mnent  when  choral 
Plkrvioes  w^ere  being  revived  and  opposed,  to  point  out  tliat  when 
.  ^we  said  in  the  Venite^  '*  0  come,  lot  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,"  it  could 
3iot  possibly  mean  **  0  come  and  let  us  read  the  Psalms  to  one 
1  other/'  The  criticism  told.  If  another  veme  in  the  Psalms 
rere  translated,  instead  of  '*  0  wotbIuii  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
holiness,"*  as  "  0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  sacred  vestments," 
t'hich  is  its  true  meauingi  we  sliould  hear  less  said  against  the 
eligious  fitness  of  a  custom  which*  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
iccept  the  authenticity  aiid  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  a 
jriiiciple  of  Divine  worship  expressly  sanctioned  by  Goi  and 
not  belonging  to  the  ptu*ely  typical  and  temporary  part  of  the 
jevitical  cidt,  w^hich  was  to  disappear  when  the  antitii>e  was 
Bclosed;  but  to  that  which  suits  all  times  and  places,  and  which 
eted  imder  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  even  before  the  Mosaic 
^aw,  it*  the  Kabbimca!  tradition  preserved  for  us  by  St,  Jerome  be 
le,  that  the  "goodly  raiment'*  belonging  to  Eeau,  which  Rebekah 
put  on  Jacob,  was  a  special  sacerdotal  garb  w^oi-n  by  the  eldest 
■on,  as  the  born  priest  of  the  household,  whenever  he  offered 
icrifice.t  **If  the  niii  list  rat  ion  of  condenmation  be  glory,  much 
more  doth  the  miniat  ration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory  ."J  If 
lGixL  Who  saith,  *'I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not/'l  chose  to  be  sei-ved 
ifonnerly  Avith  a  costly,  ornate,  and  ceremonial  worship,  it  is  un- 
pasonable  to  suppose  that  He  chooses  to  be  served  now  in  a  bare, 
lid,  and  careless  manner.  The  old  Jewdsli  service  was  a  prayer 
it  Christ  might  como;  the  new  Christian  service  is  a  thanks- 
jiving  tliat  Christ  has  come.  Shall  it  be  less  solenm  and  beau- 
fuL  or  have  we  so  many  superioi's  to  Davidj  Asaph,  and  Isaiah 
Iraongst  us  to  be  able  to  boast  that  our  greater  spirituahty  and 
^ener  apprehension  of  sacred  things  enables  us  to  dispense  better 

they  with  outward  observances'? 

A  friend  has  recently  told  me  that  liis  grandfather,  a  clergyman 

j)f  a  very  old  school,  who  died  many  years  before  the  first  breath 

<>f  Ritualism  was  felt,  used  ahv^ays,  when  about  to   celebrate  the 

I^Holy  Communion,  to  dress  huoself  m   fall  evening  custume,  and 

^But  his  surphce  and  hood  over  that.     He  Avas  going,  he  felt,  as  a 

^^guest  to  the  King's  table,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discourteous 

to  hiB  Host,     Tills  old  man — and  he  was  but  one  of  a  like-minded 

group — had  gi'aeped  the  whole  principle  for  which  the  restorers  of 

f  S.  Hieron,  Qunrst.  HoU  in  Gon.  xxTii  J  2  Cor.  iil  9. 

§  Mill,  iii    2, 
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Euohamtic  veetraentfi  are  contonjing,  iiaiiiely  that  the  honour 
and  glory  of  God  k  tho  final  cause  of  woi-shi]) ;  and  that  being 
human  t'leatiires,  and  not  pure  diweniboilit'd  npintK,  we  are  obliged 
to  ii«c  luaterial  tokens  to  exjiresH  r»ui!  honiago  and  aifection,  as  did 
the  Wise  lieu  when  they  brought  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh,  to  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 

As  to  the  charge  of  Romanizing,  a  more  nniiupeachable  answer 
than  I  could  make  to  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  poUcy  of  a  per- 
sonage knowai  to  be  shrewd  and  8upplt_%  whritevur  cipiuion  may 
be  formed  on  liis  other  qualities;  I  mean  Jlonsignor  Capoh  The 
apparent  intention  of  his  recent  series  of  letters  to  the  Times,  as 
it  seems  to  thinking  men,  in  to  Idndle,  or  rather  to  fan»  a  flame  of 
popular  intUgnation  against  the  liituahst  t^sehool  in  order  that 
action  may  be  taken  hi  as  many  places  as  possible  next  July  under 
the  Pubhc  Worship  Regulation  Act,  in  the  hopt*8  that  clergymen 
who  have  been  unrighteously  harried,  and  congregations  who  have 
been  recklessly  deprived  of  privileges  which  are  dear  to  them, 
may  be  driven  into  theCliurchof  Rome,  which  now,  under  Vatittan 
influences,  is  like  the  mechanical  statue  of  Ur'  Spanish  luquiai* 
tion,  outwardly  a  Virgin  Mother,  with  benignant  smile  and  out- 
stretched arms,  but  having  under  her  robe  a  breast  studded  with 
sharp  knife-blades  to  pierce»  as  she  firmly  clasps,  her  too  confiding 
neophyte.  If  English  bishops  and  statesmen  are  w*eak  enough  to 
play  Monsignor  CapeFs  game  fnv  him,  tliey  will  have  only  themselves 
to  thank.  Hut  it  ij^  clear  enough  what  harrier  t()  his  proselytism 
he  is  anxious  to  have  removed  by  other  hands  than  his  owti.  All 
scholars  know  how  Sextus  Tarqxiin  won  Galiii  for  his  father, 
when  once  the  hint  of  lopping  the  tullest  |)oppieR  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  by  Mb  messenger, 

I  have  now  endeavoured,  so  far  as  niy  present  fe<?ble  state  of 
health  luis  pennitted,  to  put  the  whole  question  on  a  more  accurate 
and  philosophical  basis  than  it  was  left  by  Dean  Stardey,  though  I 
have  corrected  only  Ms  more  sahent  niiKtak**s,  and  beg  that  thosK? 
who  may  think  themselves  absolved  from  inqnirtial  examination  of 
the  facts  l>ecause  an  artificial  panic  has  been  got  up  and  steadily 
promoted  by  a  small  knot  of  persons,  in  opposition  to  the  view» 
I  have  attempted  to  vindicate,  wdll  ponder  one  pithy  Arabic 
proverb — **  It  may  be  a  fire  to-day,  it  will  be  aslies  to-morrow/' 

RiCILVRD  Fredkiuck  Ijttledale. 
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*^  npHE  stage,"  Bays  Leftsing,   **  which  means  the  world,  is  not 
-L      only  the  mirror  of  life,  but  ali?o  a  school  of  morals.     In 
Germany   it   has    exercised    a   powerful  influence    upon    pubUc 
snorality  and  public  taste/*     That  the  morals  of  the  theatre  both 
Yeact  on  the  social  standard  of  a  country  and  are  a  consequence 
•^f  it  must,  indeed,  be  e\ddent.     The  lievm  den  Deux,  Mondes  (no 
prejudiced  witnesa  against  France)  some  time  back  described  the 
^lifiastrous  effect  of  the  habit  of  laughing  at  family  virtue  in  the 
Prench  drama,     A  husband  in  a  play,  it  said,  is  b}*  prescription 
dull,  cruel,  or  somehow  greatly  in  the  wrong,  and  the  interest  and 
compassion  is  all  for  those  who  break  the  law.     Contiuually  to 
hold  up  a  confiding  husband  as  an  object  of  ridicule,  whom  it  is  a 
venial  fault  to  cheat,  and  who  is,'  at  all  events,  in  a  ludicrous 
position — ^^to  make  the  laugh  systematically  on  the  wrong  side — 
cannot  be  done  with  impunity^  especially  with  a  uatiou  so  suscep- 
tible to  ridicule  as  the  French ;  and  the  tone  of  moraUty  has 
auffered  in  proportion.     "  Cannot  the  French,  mth  all  their  talent, 
find  some  other  subject  of  interest,'*  says  another  observer,  "  than 
the  perpetual  breaking  of  the  marriage  law,  which  is  now  the  sole 
subject  of  their  plays  ?  '* 

But  these  outcries  against  the  abuse  of  the  drama  only  prove  its 

power  over  men,  not  that  it  is  a  wrong  thing  in  itself.     And  with 

regard  to  the  uncultivated  portion  of  the  people— those  who  mast 

require  the  refining  influence  of  art,  aud  whom  we  are  now  so 
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anxious  to  reach — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mimetic  art  \b 
l|he  one  of  all  others  most  easy  to  imderstand*  It  requires  a 
Ifcertam  amount  of  Lmagmation  to  realize  written  words — it  requires 
jfi  peculiar  culture  to  enjoy  pictures,  sculpture,  architecture — but 
I  the  joint  appeal  to  eye  and  ear,  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  living 
passion  acted  before  their  faces,  has  a  never-failing  effect  upon  a 
rude  audience,  greater  indeed,  perhaps,  m  proportion  to  the  want 
of  education.  Moreover,  enthusiasm  is  catching,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic  impulse  of  numbers  assists  the  dull  and  slow  perceptions 
of  the  many  to  perceive  what  they  ought  to  feel  by  following  the 
lead  of  the  quicker  inteUigences :  emotion  gahis  like  fire*  And 
to  allow  such  a  powerful  engine  of  instruction  to  be  wasted  as  we 
do,  because  it  is  often  abused,  is  the  more  strange  a  mistake,  as 
acting  of  some  kind  is  quite  certain  to  go  on  in  tliis  and  every 
other  country  in  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Puritans  set  a  seal  of  wickedness  on  the  stage  in 
England,  which  has  tended  to  demoralize  it,  as  the  ban  of  the 
Cathohc  Church  on  actors  has  done  to  the  profession  abroad- 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Elizabethan  drama,  with  all 
its  faults,  had  a  healthy,  strengthening  influence  on  the  nation ; 
and  the  corrupt  plays  of  the  days  of  Charles  IL  were  both  cause 
and  effect  of  the  reaction  against  the  asceticism  of  the  previous 
nde.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  especially  before  printing 
had  made  it  possible  for  the  sohtary  man  and  the  poor  man  to 
raise  a  world  for  himseh"  out  of  boolcs,  the  drama  was  the  great 
aource  of  amusement  and  enlightenment  to  the  nation.  In  Greece, 
whenever  it  was  desired  to  "point  a  moral"  or  give  information 
concerning  the  wishes  of  the  gods,  a  magnificent  tragedy,  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art,  was  presented  gratis  to  the  public. 
The  Athenian  ** demos;'  however,  was,  in  fact,  an  aristocracy, 
whose  manual  labour  was  done  for  it  by  slaves,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  an  example  for  our  **  masses."  Moreover,  the  genius  of  the 
English  people  for  art  is  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  that  we 
can  never  hope  to  reach  so  high  a  level  of  taste  as  that  of  the 
Athenian  theatre.  A  London  audience  would  find  JEschylus 
**  heavy,'^  and  vote  Sophocles  to  be  "prosy." 

The  earliest  intention  of  serious  stage  performanceB  in  all 
countries  was  evidently  to  put  before  the  eyes  of  each  people  that 
which  was  most  important  and  interesting  in  the  national  life. 
The  resistance  of  the  atom  Greece  to  the  overwhelming  hordes  of 
the  Persian ;  the  return  from  Troy ;  the  Nemesis  attending  even 
involuntary  crime  in  Oedipus,  and  of  parricide  even  in  a  just  cause 
with  Orestes  ;  the  great  Titan  Prometheus  suffering  for  humanity, 
and  conqueror  even  in  defeat — a  general  idea  of  '*  vindicating  the 
laws  of  God  to  man ;  '^  these  were  the  great  subjects  chosen  to  act 
in  Greece. 
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The   religious   drama  is  still   an    important   feature  in    India. 
**  Stories  of  the  lives  of  the  national  horoee  of  India,  Rama,  and  tho 
Xike,  can  always  draw  appreciative  audiences,  to  be  counted  by 
-fcliousands;"  while  the  "  Passion  Play ''  of  tho  death  of  All  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  stirs  the  fanatical  zeal  of  tho  Mahometan  PerKians  to  a 
l>uming  heat.     The  early  Christians,  in  the  same  way,  put  the 
proofs  of  their  faith  into  so-called  "  Mysteries,'*  and  their  social 
<2ro€d  of  what  was  high  and  heroic  into  **  Moralities;'*  and  the 
^aineducated  pubKc  were  probably  none  the  worse,  nor  the  less 
ireverent,  for  seeing  represented  before  them  the  scenes  of  our 
Saviour's  life,  or  the  celebration  of  the  martjn-dom  for  righteous- 
jaess'  sake  of  some  saint,  male  or  female,  even  though  the  spectacle 
xni^ht  be  marred  to  our  taste  by  buffooneries,  which  were  not  to 
^tl^em  in  the  least  irreverent.     We  cannot  go  back  in  such  matters* 
Ji.  manner  of  treating  subjects,  which  was  solemn  in  their  eyes, 
"would  be  simply  ludicrous  or  disgusting  in  ours.     It  does  not, 
liow^ever,  follow  that  such  a  change  is  the  effect  of  what  can  be 
called  progress  in  any  right  sense  of  the  word.  The  sights  which  are 
tolerated  on  London  boards  at  the  present  *iiiy  do  not  prove  any 
advance  in  propriety ;  nor  can  the  poetic  sense  eei-tainly  be  said  in 
any  way  to  have  improved  among  ns.    Shakespeare  has  scarcely 
leen  acted  now  for  years  in  a  single  London  tlieatre,  except  by  fits 
P^md  starts  for  the  benefit  of  a  star.  We  require  something  more  sen- 
eational  to  stir  our  languid  interest.,  hlmt^  as  our  taste  has  been  by 
high  spiced  food  of  the  coarsest  description.     That  people  can 
only  be  amused  by  that  which  really  amuscjs  them  cannot  be 
called  a  truism,  for  we  by  no  means  even  generally  carry  it  out  in 
our  pastimes.     But  are  we  sunk  so  low  that  what  is  really  great 
and  noble  in  art  cannot  be  made   populariy  intei-eeting  at  the 
present  day  *{    And  must  a  play  be  spiced  with  vice  to  be  popular  ? 
The  earUest  performances  in  Europe,  as  in  the  East,  were  alw^ays 
on  religious  subjeci:8  ;  but  then  the  etniggle  for  the  faith  against 
the  heathen,  martyrdom  for  conscience  sake,  were  still  among  the 
*'  burning  questions  **  of  the   day,  and  the  clergy  had  the  good 
sense  to  utUize,  instead  of  anatheinati/Jng,  the  desire  of  the  people 
for  stage  effect,  even  as  early  as  the  **  laying  Christ,"  composed  by 
St*  Clirysostom.     In  the  middle  ages,  the  priest^s  and  monks  were, 
as  a  rule,  the  only  persons  who  could  read  and  writer  and  the 
education  of  the  people  fell  naturally  into  their  hands.     Their 
ideas  of  relaxation  were  naturally  connected  with  rehgion;  the 
monks  had  plenty  of  leisure,  and  occupied  themselves  in  compos- 
ing  holy  stories,   and  aiTanguig  the   appropriate    dresses    and 
scenery*.     These  were  at  first  composed  in  or  about  the  churches. 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  directed  to  be  conducted  cum  mntn  d 
[  0f^ni9,  as  an  adjimct  to  the  Church  service. 

One  of  the  oldest  EngHsh  ** Miracle  plays"  which  reiaain  to  us 
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is  the  **  Harrowing  of  Hell;'  whore  our  Saviour  descends  into 
Hades,  to  bnng  out  the  Bouk  of  aiieieat  worthies  who  are  to  be 
saved.  It  consist-s  of  conversations  between  Dominns,  SathaniiB, 
the  Porter  of  Hell,  and  seven  othei-s.  This  was  perforraed  at  the 
Whitsun  feastB  at  Chester,  and  of  the  Corpus  Chnfiti  at  Coventry — 
the  two  most  celebrated  places  for  such  performances.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  fear  of  speaking  out  conceniing  dignitiea 
in  them ;  the  bad  long  is  burning  in  hell  fire ;  Regina  Damnata 
laments  her  condition,  "  wluch  was  so  seemlye  and  is  so  sad/* 

Dramatic  entertainments,  giving  the  chief  Scriptural  stories  and 
the  lives  of  saints,  were  known  in  England  for  more  than  two 
centuries  before  Edward  U. 

Mathew  Paris,  writing  in  1240,  mentions  the  play,  **  vulgarly 
called  miracle,''  of  St.  Catherine,  acted  at  Dunstalile,  with  (ahleaujr 
and  pantomime,  by  Geoffrey,  afterwards  Abbot  of  8t.  Albans,  and 
his  scholars.  Fitzstephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  dwells  on 
the  *'holy  plays,  miracles  wiought  by  confessors*  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  martyrs^  which  were  acted  in  London  "  In  the  "^  Vision  " 
of  Piers  Ploughman,  it  is  said  that  "the  miracles  are  not  less  fre- 
quented than  markets  and  taverns/'  and  a  worldly-minded  friar  is 
spoken  of  as  better  acquainted  vnili  Randal  of  Chester  than  his 
Paternoster,  "VMiile  Chaucer,  describing  the  fashionable  diver- 
sions with  which  the  wife  of  Bath  amuses  herself  when  her 
husband  is  absent  in  London  during  Lent,  makes  her  say — 

"  Tbereforo  m&k«  I  my  Tisitnibn 
To  procliinpfs  eke  and  to  fulgrimages^ 
To  pbiya  of  miraclefl  &nd  moriagoft.  ** 

The  dresses  were  sometimes  ou  a  grand  scale,  and  masks  seem 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  actors  as  in  a  Greek  play.  In  the  ward- 
robe rolls  of  Edward  III*,  in  1348,  there  are  pro\aded  for  a  **  Lndus," 
held  on  the  feast  of  the  liirth  of  our  Lord^  in  the  castle  at  Guild- 
lord,  **  eighty  tunics  of  buckram  of  various  colours ;  forty-two 
vizors  of  various  simiUtndes^  fourteen  of  the  faces  of  women, 
fourteen  of  the  faces  of  men  with  beardB,  fourteen  of  faces  of 
angels  made  with  silver ;  mantles  embroidered  with  dragons,  white 
tmiics  wrought  w^ih  heads  and  wmgs  of  peacocks,  and  otheriB  of 
swans  with  wings,'*  &g. 

In  the  list  of  costs  for  a  pky  of  St*  George^  enacted  in  the  open 
air  at  Bas^ingborne,  in  Cambridge,  three  shiUings  are  charged  for 
**  the  painting  of  three  fanehons  *'  (phantoms)  and  **  four  toniien- 
tours "  (devils) ;  one  shilling  for  the  liire  of  the  field  where  the 
play  was  exhibited  ;  and  the  poor  author  is  put  off  with  two  shillings 
more ;  the  whole  amoimted  to  two  pounds. 

In  other  places  tliey  were  satisfied  with  dumb  show.  "  Certain 
small  puppets  were  garnished  by  the  priests,  representing  the 
Resurrection,  with  the  parsons  of  Christi,  the  watclmian,  Marie, 
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£ind  others,  the  more  ly^^ily  to  exhibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  action/* 
"^^hich  seems  to  have  resembled  the  presepio  of  an  Itahan  church, 

**  In  Ponlis  Clmtx^h  at  the  feast  of  Whitmmtyde,"  the  synibolisra  was 
"mrer>'  simple,  "-^  the  ctmiyngt*  clown  iif  the  Itoly  Ghost  was  set  foith  by  a 
^vhite  pijLipeou,  let  fly  out  nf  a  hole  thiit  is  yet  (1570)  to  be  sene  m  the 
«rx>cjfe  of  the  gmat  ile,  and  by  a  longe  cjjn.ser,  wtiicij.deHcendiBgB  from  the 
^^ajne  place  to  the  verye  ^touik!,  was  swbiged  up  and  down  at  such 
SI  length  tbut  it  reached  with  thone  8wepe  aImo8t  from  the  west  gate  to  the 
^juyre  stairs,  breathing  a  moat  pleasant  jjerfnoie." 

To  act  in  a  miracle  play  was  not  considered  below  the  dignity 
of  most  important  personages.  The  English  fathers,  at  the  Council 
of  Constance,  1417,  gave  the  **  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents;" 
^ud  the  gravity  of  the  subject  was  relieved  by  a  low  bufibon  at  the 
Court  of  Herod,  who  is  dubbed  a  knight,  to  go  on  the  adventure 
of  tilling  the  mothers  of  the  doomed  babies  ;  the  women  have  the 
l>est  of  it,  however — break  Ids  head  with  tlieir  distaffs  and  spinning 
^vheels,  abuse  him  as  a  coward,  and  send  him  about  his  business  aa 
ai  recreant. 

As  early  as  1387,  "one  Randall  Hisgenet,  Moonke  of  Chester, 

4:ompo6ed  certaine  mysteries  in  Latin,'"  and  afterwards  made  three 

jonrneys  to  Rome  before  he  could  obtmn  the  Pope's  permission  to 

exhibit  them  iii  English.     The  prejudice  of  Mother  Church  against 

the  vulgar  tongue  is  the  more  curious  in  this  instance,  as  "  Clement, 

the  Bishop  of  Rome,  had  graunted  the  Bishop  of  Cliester  at  that 

tyme  a  thousand  dayes  of  pardon,  and  forty  dayes  of  iudulgence, 

to  hear  the  said  pkyes,"  and  they  were  clearly  considered  a  reH- 

gious  exercise,  yet  the  spectators  must  at  first  have  been  reduced 

_to  interpreting  the  dumb  show. 

^*  R^Tored  lordi  Bad  ladyea  alio 

Thflt  at  thia  tynio  aMscmbled  bo 

By  tbi«  measaugo  uGd*^rstaDd  vo  sballe, 

That  one  tymo  there  was  Mayor  of  thia  CUio, 

Sir  Jobn  Aruway,  Kuiglit,  who  moat  wortholyu 

CoDtcnt^^tl  liiinseir  to  a-ot  out  iti  pbiyo 

The  deTise  of  one  Done  (dominua)  RuEtdoll,  monko  of  Cheater  Ahbey.** 

At  a  later  period  these  Whitsun  plays  were  "  altered,  devised, 
and  made  by  one  Sir  Henry  Fraimces,  also  a  Mooufce/' 

**  In  oulde  tyme,  not  only  for  the  aiigineot^tion  and  enci-e^  of  tlie  holy 
and  catholicko  faith,  and  tu  exoit  the  minds  of  tlie  cjjnmion  f>eojde  t  j 
erood  devotion  and  hoUonie  iliK:trine,  but  also  for  tlie  common  welt  h  uf 
this  Citty,  a  play  and  flechuation  of  di^-era  Bt^iiyes  of  the  Bible  waw  m!idL% 
beginning  with  the  Creation  and  fail  of  Lucifer,  and  endio;:,''  with  the 
geiierall  iudgeraeut  of  the  world'*  (a  tolerably  wide  mif\^  of  subject),  **  to 
be  brought  forth  and  played  at  the  cost  of  the  craftsmen  and  occupations  of 
eaid  Citty," 

The  twenty-five  companies  had  each  a  drama  of  their  own,  to 
hich  they  were  yearly  faithful. 
The  Tanners  gave  the  "Fall  of  Lncifer"  "  ^vith  gno  1  f:pe:'ch, 
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fyiie  players,  and  appanll  cornel ve,  wliich  was  witneeeed  by  a 
numerous  assembly  of  both  sexes  with  much  delight." 

The  Drapers  enacted  the  *^  Creation  "  of  the  world,  probably  as 
inchiding  the  (to  them)  interesting  introduction  of  clothes.  Adam 
and  Eve  appeared^  fnlJo^\niig  tlie  text,  literally  naked,  and  not 
ashamed.  After  long  diBCourses  from  the  Old  Sei-pent,  and  the 
Fall^  they  make  themselves  mtbVi  fjnada  of  leaves,  according  to  the 
8ta.ge  direction.  **  To  depart  from  the  literal  text  in  the  slightest 
degree  was  heresy,"  observes  Wharton,  Quince  the  carpenter^ 
8nug  the  joiner,  and  Bottom  tlie  weaver,  in  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,**  were  evidently  taken  from  performances  of  the 
kind,  which  Shakspeare  nuiBt  himself  often  have  witnessed. 

The  Water  Drawers  appropriately  took  the  '*  Deluge,"  which  is 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  proceedings  of  **  Noyes  wif,**  a  worldly 
lady  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  go  into  the  Ark. 

"  For,"  saya  alio,  **  I  karo  goasopGa  every  eoh  one, 
Ono  foto  further  I  will  not  gone, 
Thoy  fihall  not  drown  by  St.  John 

An  I  may  aave  thdr  livos. 
Thej  loved  mo  full  well  bv  Christ"  (an  anachronism  in  ontha), 
"  But "  (ujildsft)  *'  thou  wilt  btt  them  into  ih&e  obaat, 
EUIa  rowo  forth  away  whi>n  thoa  lis  to 
And  get  thiw  another  wif.'* 

Her  husband  grows  extremely  angry  at  her  contumacy,  but  withoii 
effect;  she  will  not  stir,  and  Noye,  in  great  trouble.,  exclaims — 

**  Com©  in»  wif,  in  twenty  doriU  waysp 
Or  alles  stand  thoe  wilJiOTit." 

Still  tho  **  good  Gossopes"  sing  that  they  must  have  some  more 
drink. 

**  Her<*  is  a  potell  full  of  Malmoftpy  good  and  strong. 
It  will  ro Joyce  both  hart  and  tong ; 
Though  Noy  thinko  us  never  so  long, 
Yot  wee  will  drinku  a  tyto." 

The  Bons  next  interfere,  and  Shorn  enquires  whether  they  shall 
not  bring  in  their  mother  by  force  : — 

**  In  faith^  moder»  in  yo  shall 
Withor  you  will  or  aoaghto." 
Noc. 
"  WoU  TOO  wif  into  thia  boat^s*" 

[i\he  tfiveM  him  a  bt^x  on  the  tar, 
**  Uuvo  you  that  for  tbeo  noto  "  (necessity.) 

Xoe, 
**  A  lo  Mary  this  whole 
A  childro  mothiuks  my  boate  romeveB, 
Our  tarrying  hero  heughly  me  grieves,** 

\_She  i9  t/tcn  J'orctd  into  the  ark. 

The  Cappers  and  Linendrapers  took  the  story  of  *'  Balaam/'  but 
Mr.  Wright  declares  the  observations  of  the  ass  are  too  unpleasant 
to  be  repeated.  Tho  Cookft  related  the  **  Descent  of  Christ  into 
Ilell/*  to  redeem  all  the  Siiiints  of  the  older  time.  One  woman»  who 
18  left  behind,  is  a  *'  tavern  ere,  a  gen  til  gossope  and  tapstere/*  who 
confesses  ha\4i3g  deceived  many  a  creature,  **  though  her  ale  was 
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xionghte^*'  and  she  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the  devils — a  curious 
liit  at  the  bad  beer  of  the  licensed  victuallers  five  limidred  years 
l)ack«  which  has  yet  by  no  means  lost  its  savour. 

At  Coventry  the  pageants  were  performed  on  Corpus  Christi 
<lay,  *'  by  the  grey  friars,  with  mighty  state  and  reverence. 
Theatres  for  the  several  scenes,  very  large  and  high^  placed  on 
^wheels,  were  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the 
letter  advantage  of  spectators.  The  story  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  composed  in  the  old  English  Rithme,  as  appearetli  by 
an  antient  JIS.,  intitided  Lndns  Coventrise,"  says  Cotton.  "  I  have 
been  told  by  some  old  people/*  Dugdale  writes  in  1G37,  "who  in 
their  younger  days  were  eye  witnesses  of  these  pageants,  so  acted, 
that  the  yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that  show  was  extra- 
ordinarj^  great,  anil  yielded  no  small  advantage  to  the  city/* 

At  length,  however,  the  simple  religious  spirit— like  that  of  chil- 
dren, which  alone  could  render  such  representations  decent — de- 
cayed, and  the  disorders  attending  thom  became  such  that  Bonner, 
ill  154^2,  prohibited  all  manner  of  **  plays  and  interludes,  &c.,  to  be 
played,  set  foorth,  or  declared  in  churches  or  chapels.**  William 
of  Wykeliam,  indeed*  as  early  as  1384,  had  refused  longer  to  allow 
"  spectaciilu  ■'  (whatever  they  may  have  been)  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  cathedral  at  Winchester.  They  were,  however,  revived  by 
Mar}%  and  a  **  goodly  stage  play"  was  presented  at  the  Grey  Friars 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  her  reign ;  and*  again,  in  honour  of  the 
declaration  of  war  with  France, "  *  The  Life  of  8t,01ave '  was  enacted, 
wliich  lasted  fonr  hours." 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  in  1563» 
plays  continued  to  be  acted  on  Simday,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
by  the  choristei-s  of  St.  Paurs  and  the  Royal  Chapel, 

At  first  the  miracle  plays  adhered  strictly  to  Scripture  or  legend, 
but  they  gmdnally  develop  a  sort  of  plot,  and  introduce  some 
attempt  at  diameter.  *'  Moralities/'  a  sort  of  allegorical  drama  on 
more  secular  subjects — a  more  mundane  amust^-ment — gradnally 
crept  in.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  stories  of  which  any  copies 
remain  is  taken  from  tlie  "  Romannce  of  Kyng  Robei-t  of  Cicyle» 
*How  pride  dude  him  beguile,'"  which  was  acted  at  the  High 
Cross  at  Chester  in  1529, 

**  Robert  was  a  '  noble  Kyng ' — in  alt  the  world  '  nu$  hia  peere ;  *  he  was 
faire  and  strong,  and  8utndele  young.  lie  had  a  brevier  in  trreete 
Rixjiue,  Vo]tk:  of  al  Chrif^tendume,  and  anritljer  in  Alt^mrigne,  an  EmptTuur, 
who  wroughtc  payae  to  the  Sarasina.  He  declm-es  tliiit  tlieiie  m  no  num 
lyvinge  in  nn  Imide  who  can  wittistand  Iiitn.  In  the  midrtt  of  his  pride- 
lul  thoughts  he  falU  asleep  in  church  dnring  evensfing.  An  angei  takes 
his  pliw.e,  aud  his  whoUj  i'f>«rt-  ait?  duceived^and  foQuw  him  tu  the  "  paleys.' 
Rfiltert  jiwakes  m  a  fright,  and  is  fallen  foul  of  by  the  »sextnne^  who  calls 
him  *■  a  fals  thief,  a  hjsingcr,  intending  holy  church  to  robby/  Ho  'runs 
out  fast,*  and  m  malti-eated  by  bis  own  porter  at  his  own  gat^.    With  difiS- 
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culty  lie  persuades  the  servants  to  bring-  bim  into  the  royal  presence,  whm 
the  augel  king  makes  tbe  mi^^ ruble  man  '  fool  of  tlie  ball/  He  is  then 
*  ck  thed  with  lodlj  (lothefy )  garment8,  hung  with  flfoxe's  tayles  many 
abcuto'  (the  for^Fs  coat).  He  is  sent  to  lie  with  the  df>g8  outride,  and 
envies  those  beasts  which  are  allowed  to  remain  with  their  ni aster*  in  th© 
house^  The  angel  makes  ay  admirable  sovereign,  and  goes  to  Rome  to 
see  his  brothers  in  great  purape,  accompanied  by  his  fool.  After  a  long 
and  igoominions  penance  the  j^enitent  Robert  is  at  last  restored  to  hia 
thrtme  by  the  angel,  never  to  err  from  false  pride  agaiiL" 

The  ImiB  of  Court  w^ere  always  celebrated  for  their  dramatic 
i*epreseotatiotis,  and,  as  the  taete  for  Scripture  subjects  died  out, 
allegorical  characters— Charity,  Sin,  Hope,  Death,  which  had 
been  ahvays  more  or  less  introduced — took  posBe&sioii  of  the  stage, 
very  much  to  the  injuiy  of  tlie  dramatic  interest*  A  satirical 
morahty,  however,  on  "  The  Mamage  of  Luther,"  enacted  by 
Gray*8  Inn  in  152^,  must  have  been  much  more  entertaining. 

Later  still,  classical  sul)]ect8,  imder  the  title  of  "  Masques,''  with 
all  sorts  of  emblematic  pereonagee,  became  popular,  and  were  per- 
fonned  at  all  great  ceremonies  before  Elizabeth,  ''and  were  the 
delight  of  the  pedantic  James/*  Shakespeare  makes  Mr,  Justice 
Shallow — when  pluming  Imnself  on  the  line  things  he  had  done 
as  a  young  man — declare  how,  when  he  **lay  at  Clement'e  Inn** 
— I.e.,  was  8tudJ^ing  the  law — ''  I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet,"  that  is* 
had  acted  the  part  of  King  Arthur's  fool  in  an  interlude  taken  from 
the  **Morte  d' Arthur/'  often  played  in  Shakesj^eare's  time.     . 

*■' '  The  Moratities/  '*  says  ilr.  Hallam,  "  were  much  enlivened  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  witty,  miachitn^JUH,  jijjd  pntlhgate  character  culled  *the 
Vice/  which  gradually  assumed  a  hmuan  individuality — a  sort  of  Punch, 
Sc^metbing  renembling  a  modern  comedy,  ^  Ralph  Roister  Doister/  waa 
acted  in  L540,  which  contains  a  lively  picture  of  London  raannera  among 
the  citisieufi  and  gallants,  and  has  a  gmjd  deal  of  comic  spirit  ajid  humour/* 

In  out-of-the-way  places  in  Comw^all  and  Wales  the  Scripture 
plays  lingered  long  even  in  England,  Carew  mentions  the 
**  Guary  Mirkl  "  in  Cornwall,  compiled  out  of  the  Bible — 

*^''  But  with  that  groasenes  which  accompauierl  the  old  Roman  comedy. 
l\»r  repi'esMintiiig  it  they  raise  an  earthen  amphitlieatre  in  some  0|ien  field  ** 
(wbicit  mast  have  resejnliled  the  arrangements  at  Ammergan),  ^'  having 
the  diameter  ui  liis  enclosed  iilu}iie  some  40  or  50  feet.  Tlie  coimtry 
people  Hock  from  all  sides,  many  miles  off,  to  see  and  heare  it,  for  they 
have  theit'in  devils  and  devices  to  delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  ear. 
The  jihiyers  connc  uot  their  parts  with  booke,  bnt  are  prf»mpted  by  on© 
called  the  ordinary,  who  followeth  at  their  back  with  the  bouke  in  his  hand, 
and  telleth  tht^iu  stjftly  what  they  ninet  pronounce  aloud,** 

ThiB  has  now  dwindled  into  a  Chiietmad  drollery.  The  "  Mum- 
mera'*  are  all  that  renmias  of  the  ancient  magnilicent  devices^ 
wliich  have  skri veiled  into  a  wretched  farce,  that  Btill  remains  in 
country  places,  when  the  '*  guizei^s  " — ue.^  the  diBguised  men,  with 
blackened  faces  and  absurd  dresses — perform  to  this  day  the  play 
of  '*  St.  George  '*  (tlie  Sahit  sometimes  transmogrified  into  **  King 
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George/*  as  a  more  familiar  perBoiiage  in  their  oarB),  Beelzebub,  and 
a  miracle-working  doctor,  who  raiftes  a  dead  man  to  life,  utter  what 
has  become  by  the  repetition  of  unwritten  words  almoet  unintel- 
ligible nonsense. 

Throughout  Qirletian  Europe  varieties  of  these  mysteries  and 
moralities,  combining  rehgion  and  amnseraent,  continued  till  a 
later  period.  In  France,  where  they  were  "  very  fashionable  and 
of  high  antiquity,"  they  were  only  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
Bevolution,  They,  however,  may  be  found  in  Brittany  at  the  great 
fairs,  generally  as  iahhaux  vivants.  **  The  parts  are  well-sustained," 
says  an  eye-witness,  but  as  soon  as  the  Mystery  is  over  there  is  a 
rush  to  the  pantomime,  which  often  follows  on  the  same  stage,  the 
person  w*ho  represented  Christ  taking  the  part  of  harlequin. 

As  early  as  the  12th  century,  a  disciple  of  Abelards  wrote  three 
plays,  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  miracle  of  St,  Nicholas,  and 
the  History  of  Daniel,  which  were  verj^  popular.  The  "  Mystere  de 
Grizeldis  Marquise  de  Saluce"  is  mentioned  about  1390^the  first 
appearance  of  '*  Patient  Grizzle/'  acted  by  the  citizens  of  Paris. 
The  French  mysteries  were  chiefly  performed  by  priests  or  reUgions 
communities,  and  some  of  the  parts  were  not  without  danger  in 
those  early  days  of  mechanical  invention-  At  the  Mysti^re  de  la 
Passion  at  Metz  in  1487 — 

"  God  was  personified  by  tlie  Seigneur  Miulle,  t  ure  of  St.  Yictour,  who 
was  almnat  dead  oa  the  cross,  but  was  succoured,  and  coDSented  that 
another  priest  should  be  attached  to  the  cross  to  complete  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  crxicifixion  Um  thsit  day.  Another  priest  called  Messire  Jean 
enacted  Judas,  and  was  almost  dead  with  hang-iug,  for  his  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  and  he  was  luihung  in  all  baste  and  carried  away/' 

At  the  Feast  of  Asses,  performed  in  honour  of  Balaam  on  Clirisi* 
mas  day,  the  clergy  walked  in  proceesion,  fearless  of  ridicule, 
"habited  as  prophets  and  holy  fathers  "  Moses  m  an  alb  or  cope 
with  a  long  beard  and  a  rod  in  his  hand;  David  wore  a  green 
vestment ;  Balaam,  with  an  immense  pair  of  spurs,  rode  on  a 
wooden  ass,  in  which  was  concealed  a  speaker. 

The  realism  of  some  of  the  details  is  strange.  The  gushing  of 
the  blood  in  the  Crucifixion  was  produced  by  means  of  an  outre  or 
leather  w4oe  bag  under  the  actors  robe ;  the  lance  was  run  into  it, 
and  the  purple  Hquid  spurted  out  to  figure  the  blood.  In  the 
martyrdom  of  St,  Pol^  the  saint  was  decapitated  on  the  stage  ;  the 
head  took  three  leaps,  and  a  fountain  of  blood  gushed  out  at  each 
step,  **  The  martyrdom  of  saints  gave  scope,"  says  Mr,  Hallam, 
**for  the  gratification  which  a  great  part  of  maokind  seem  to  take 
in  witnessing  the  endurance  of  pain,''  In  one  of  the  Parisian  plays^ 
Santa  Barbara  was  hung  up  b}"  the  heels  on  the  st^ge,  St.  Denis 
took  Ids  head  in  his  hands  and  quietly  walked  off  mth  it. 

At  C^aumont,  one  of  these  mysteries  was  acted  until  quite  lately. 
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where  the  P^re  Eteniel,  "coiffe  d'une  mitre/'  with  a  long  whito 
beards  bore  the  golden  ball  of  the  Empire  in  his  right  hand.  *•  Prieets 
and  kings  being  the  Idgheet  ideal  among  the  poopk%  divinity  was 
i^hewn  imder  the  pontifical  and  imperial  dress/'  At  Perpignan^  a 
man  still  living  remembers  him8elf  acting  tho  P^re  Eternel^  with 
the  utmost  good  faith  and  reverence.  He  was  chosen  fur  the 
honourable  post  as  a  good  little  boy,  and  was  dressed  in  a  cocked 
hat  "typical  of  tho  TrinitjV* 

A  morality  on  the  story  of  Robert  Due  de  Ngrmandy  is  etill 
enacted  in  secluded  Pyrenese  villages,  on  a  stage  in  the  opea 
market  place.  The  performance  lasts  the  whole  day,  and  the 
cliief  attraction  appears  to  be  tho  part  of  Satans  (in  the  plural) 
dressed  in  red-  These  come  in  and  out  at  all  the  critical  points^ 
and  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  mth  the  conduct  of  events  than 
the  more  holy  persunages. 

In  Germany,  the  earhcst  written  dmmas  now  existing  are  by 
tlie  nun  Erosvita  of  the  Abbey  of  Gandersheim  in  Saxony  ;  theiy 
are  in  Latin,  and  were  represented  b3^  tho  yomig  nuns  belonging 
to  the  convent  in  the  year  97i),  before  the  Bishop  of  Hildesheim 
and  some  great  officers  of  the  Emperor  s  household.  She  wa« 
called  ''the  Cliristian  Sappho; '*' the  tenth  muse/*  and,  considering 
her  secluded  life,  her  subjects  are  curiously  varied  and  show  a 
great  deal  of  power.  In  one  play  the  climax  foreshadows  that  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Jolm  is  resuscitated  only  to  die  again  after 
recognizing  his  beloved.  In  another,  Sapience,  accompanied  by 
her  three  daughters^  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  visit  Rome  during 
the  persecution  of  Hadrian,  and  are  detected  in  proselytizing.  The 
tliree  girls  are  tortured  to  deatli  for  tlieir  faith,  while  the  mother 
stands  by  encouraging  them  to  the  end,  collects  and  bums  their  scat- 
tered remains,  and  dies  in  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  devotioa,  uttering 
wlmt  is  called  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Momles  *'a  magnificent  hymn/' 

Two  volmnes,  in  Latin,  of  the  religious  interludes  which  abounded 
in  Germany  during  tho  middle  ages  still  exist.  The  solitary  li^nng 
rrmnant  of  such  plays,  which  is  performed  at  Animergau,  is 
probably  an  exceptionally  goud  specimen,  Tho  extreme  seclusion 
of  tlie  place,  the  long  intervals  between  the  perfo nuances,  which 
prevented  the  rehgi*JU8  fervo^ir  from  becoming  blunted,  have 
tended  to  preserve  the  original  feeling  with  which  they  were 
treated.  Besides  wliich,  the  whole  mise  en  sdne  lias  been  ro- 
uiodeUed  by  an  a-sthetic  pastor,  ivho  obtained  his  inspiratione 
from  Munich  artists :  the  groups,  the  dresses,  have  been  studied  to 
much  effect,  and  in  haimony  wnth  that  **  local  colouring"  of  which 
*mr  ancestors  had  nc^t  th(*  smallest  notiom  The  anachronisms  have 
been  removed;  %vhich,  however,  one  can  hardly  help  regretting, eo 
strong  is  their  antitpiarian  interest  for  us  in  the  earhcr  playsL  Alto- 
gethcr  we  have  in  it  the  glimpse  of  a  ti*uly  pious  representation* 
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rhich  stnick  even  those  least  dijsposed  to  admire,  as  a  religions  far 
^x^Qore  than  a  dramatie  performance,  the  actors  behoving  tliem- 
&lve8  to  be  carrying  out  a  ■work  pleasing  to  God,  and  playing 
jccordingly,  the  native  spectators  all  behariDg  \Y\th  much  the 
ime  feehng  as  if  they  were  in  Cliurch. 
At  tlie  present  time,  the  high  position  of  the  stage  and  of 
ilie  actors  in  Germany  is  as  remarkable  as  the  tone  of  the 
plays  produced.  **The  interest  excited  by  the  stage,  and 
the  import^ince  attflchod  to  every  thing  connected  \\ath  it,  are 
greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  part^  of  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting France  or  even  Paiis,"  Mr.  Carlyle  observes.  The  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  time  and  tliought  devoted  to  dramatic 
writing,  and  even  to  very  puerile  details  of  acting,  by  both  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  was  only  indeed  typical  of  the  national  feeling.  **The 
stage  is  not  merely  considered  as  a  recreation,  as  in  France,  but 
the  Germans  talk  of  it  as  a  sort  of  lav  pulpit,  litted  to  exalt  some 
of  our  noblest  feohngs.'*  Literature  has  always  held  a  very  high 
position  in  Germany,  and  tlie  theatre  has  taken  the  first  place  in 
literature.  Accordingly,  the  lofty  character  of  the  dramas  per- 
formed, the  admiring  interest  tiiken  in  them  by  very  ordinaiy 
spectators,  and  the  respectabihty  of  every  tiling  connected  with 
the  stage,  form  a  remarkable  cmitrast  "with  that  of  France,  while 
the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  people  is  considered  by  them- 
selves to  be  very  w^iolesomc. 

In  Italy  the  religious  drama  w^as  always  extremely  popular.  As 
early  as  1264  a  society,  '*  del  Gonfalr»ne/' was  established  at  Rome, 
fipecially  to  represent  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  different  fonns  of 
dumb  show  still  continue  to  be  enjtvyed,  wdththe  pantomime  round 
the  Bambino,  swaddled,  crowned,  and  decorated  A^tli  the  rudest 
STOibolism  of  sovereignty. 

In  Spain  the  dramatising  of  religion  has  brought  out  the  coarsest 
and  worst  fnrms  of  Roman  Cathohc  suptn'stition,  even  in  the  best 
of  her  writers.  The  belir^f  **  that  piety  has  nothing  to  do  with 
virtue,  and  that  eveiy  vicf  under  the  sun  may  be  committed  with 
impimity,  yet  the  sinner^s  soul  be  saved  at  the  end  by  the  prayers 
of  a  Baint,  or  the  visit  to  a  holy  shrine/*  must  hav©  been  de- 
moralising to  the  last  degree.  In  a  dj'ama  of  Calderon's,  perfonned 
before  the  court  of  Philip  IV*,  the  crijninal  does  not  even  repent, 
during  his  lifetime,  and  has  to  be  resuscitated,  in  order  to  bo 
saved  by  thc^  intervention  of  a  saint,  after  ha\dug  killed  his  father, 
and  meditated  the  death  of  his  wHfe.  Heresy  was  the  greatest  of 
crimes,  and  every  breach  of  faith  w^as  permissible  to  bring  back 
heretics  into  the  fold.  Calderon,  in  another  of  his  plays,  makes 
the  **Mot!ier  of  God''  conie  down  on  puipose  to  declare  that 
there  is  no  worse  crime  than  to  keep  a  promise  given  to  infidels ; 
in  this  case  to  the  Moors. 
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In  another  of  his  dramas  he  represeuta  Henry  YIII.  as  repentant 
of  his  fiins  to  the  Church ;  the  body  of  the  wicked  heretic,  Ann 
Boleyn.  iflbion^t  in,  and  he  proelaimB  hie  daughter  Mary  as  Qtieen 
before  the  assembled  Parliament,  She  is  called  upon  by  them  to 
awear  that  she  ^rill  never  repeal  her  father^e  acts,  and  refuses  the 
crown  on  such  terms.  Her  father  vainly  tries  to  persuade  her  to 
take  the  oath  ;  telling  the  Parhament  on  the  one  hand  that  she  can 
be  deposed  if  they  object  to  her,  and  telling  hia  daughter  in  a 
wUsper  that  when  she  is  Queen  she  can  do  as  who  pleases.  At 
last  she  is  persuaded  to  swear.  "Under  the  conditionB  expressed," 
says  the  minister.     *'  Mary  apart.,  I  do  not  accept  them.*' 

When  religion  and  poHtics  are  thus  conceiv^ed,  it  is  not  surprimng 
that  Spain  should  sink  into  its  present  deplorable  state.  In  the 
Devil  Preacher  there  is  a  long  parallL^l  draiira  ont  between  SiF 
Francis  Zavier  and  the  Saxnour — both  born  in  a  stable,  both 
a^isisted  by  twelve  apostles,  both  beaten  to  blood,  pierced  by  five 
glorious  wounds,  Slq. 

In  Madrid,  at  the  present  moment,  during  Lent,  sacred  dramas 
are  performed  in  the  theatres  by  the  mme  actors,  who  play  the 
very  profane  pieces  of  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  too 
great  gravity  of  the  mibject  is  Hghtcned  liy  the  hint  of  an  intrigue 
once  carried  on  between  IVmtius  Pilate  and  Mnry  ilagdalen,  and 
by  Judas  pinching  and  puUing  the  hair  of  the  children  brought  up 
to  i\\B  Saviour  %vhenever  the  traitor  can  find  a  quiet  opportunity. 
At  Segovia,  the  Times  correspondent  describes  'Hhe  real  old  thing*' 
as  being  played  in  the  streets  before  delighted  audiences,  with  the 
intense  interest  and  the  same  habit  of  thought  as  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  reahty  of  the  events  depicted  is  so  great  that  it  is  quite 
elilKcidt  to  obtain  actors  to  play  the  unpopular  parts,  as,  e,g,^  Judas 
runs  a  risk  of  having  his  liead  brokeia  by  zealous  IViends  to  religion. 

It  is  difficult  to  deline  what  constitutes  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
but  it  is  clearly  possible  to  lose  nauch  of  the  reahty,  while  apparent 
it?spect  for  the  outward  fomi  (as  with  ourselves  at  present)  in- 
creases. There  is  a  fastidiousness  in  taste,  which  is  very  dif- 
ft*reut  either  from  reverence  or  purity,  and  seen  especially  in  men  of 
iKe  world  far  removed  from  either, — who  might  be  found  enjoying 
the  Duclu'sse  de  Gerolstadt,  and  yet  eomphiining  of  the  plain 
ii|H>aking  vi  Shakespeare,  A  homely  manner  of  words  reaching 
direct  (o  the  hearts  of  the  audience  by  no  means  implied  evil,  "A 
rvtined  audience/'  it  has  been  said,  **^W11  do  many  thuigs  which  it 
will  i\\\X  hsHw  to  see  represented;  a  vulgar  audience  will  see  many 
ihiugM  n>pn^*iented  tliat  it  will  not  do.  The  Enghsh  who  tolerated 
all  the  HtnbbingR  and  poisonings  of  Shakespeare  on  their  stage, 
iHuun^itted  liardly  any  crime  during  the  fervour  of  that  Civil  War, 
whieU  Wt  loose  all  the  political  and  religious  passions  of  two  great 
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are  two  elements  wticb  make  the  fortime  of  the  stage* 
la  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  it  was  the  greatness  of  the  dramas 
themselves,  not  that  of  the  actors,  wliich  caused  their  success. 
Besides  which,  iu  them  were  dramatised  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  day,  pohtical  and  social  In  the  play  of  Heniy  VIII.  the 
King  was  but  one  genei*ation  removed  from  the  spectators;  liis 
daughter  was  on  the  throne,  or  had  only  just  died.  In  that  period 
of  the  revival  of  the  classics,  Brutus  and  Coriolanus  were  household 
words,  wliich  appealed  to  every  man  and  woman  who  could  read^ 
and  the  Roman  plays  reflected  the  struggles  for  liberty,  and  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  questions  of  the  day,  undera  very  thin 
disguise.  There  was  an  interest  and  feehng  for  great  subjects 
which  astonishes  our  present  audiences,  who  go  to  the  theatre 
only  to  be  amnsed,  and  find  Shakespeare  "very  slow/* 

In  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  came  the 
period  of  great  actors,  w4ule  there  were  no  winters  of  plays  worth 
speaking  of.  Garrick,  and  at  a  later  period  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the 
Kembles,  interpreted  the  inventions  of  past  times,  but  no  new 
dramas  of  any  value  were  produced  for  their  use*  Now  we  have 
reached  the  age  ivhen  neither  the  plays,  nor  the  actors  who  appear 
in  them,  are  great,  when  we  are  reduced  to  senBationaHsm  and 
scenery,  mechanical  splendours,  gorgeous  dresses,  numbers,  **spec- 
tacle,"  and  w^hulesale  ** conveying"  from  the  French,  And  the 
t  can  hardly  be  called  a  national  success,  even  by  the  admirers 
the  system* 

One  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  stage  in  England  is  said  to  be 
the  social  habits  of  the  upper  classes,  which  make  it  difficidt  to  fit 
theatrical  amusements  into  the  evenings  arrangements.  But,  as 
they  still  contrive  to  go  to  the  opera,  it  is  evidently  not  the  hours 
Tvhich  cause  them  to  frequent  the  play  ao  little.  Still,  however  pro- 
duced, their  absence  is  very  loweiing  to  the  stage.  Unless  the  drama 
is  a  really  national  amusement,  play  writers  and  play  managers  will 
not  think  it  w^orth  while  to  cater  for  the  cultivated  classes,  but 
will  invent  situations,  and  use  language  pleasing  to  the  kind  of 
audience  wliich  they  must  expect.  It  is  cause  and  effect — ^if  the 
"unco  guid"  denounce  the  amueemeiit  as  wrong,  and  the  *' upper 
ten*'  renomice  it  as  not  fasliionable,  while  the  men  of  business  are 
too  busy  to  attend,  the  character  of  the  plays  must  naturally  go 
down  when  so  large  a  portion  of  its  educated  hearers  is  cut  off". 

Yet  there  are  bo  few  modes  of  influencing  the  many  that  it 
eeems  strange  to  neglect  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  vivid 
and  strikiog.  **  I  shoidd  like  to  have  the  direction  of  a  pemiy 
Uieatre,'*  said  a  great  philanthropist.  No  one,  indeed,  can  hear  of 
the  effect  upon  the  young  population  of  the  east  of  London  of 
such  plays  as  **  Jack  Sheppard,"  and  the  other  heroes  of  dramatized 
poUce  reports,  held  up  for  admiration  there,  or  even  study  the  faces 
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which  aro  looking  with  sncli  rapt  delight  at  Punches  manoeuTrei^ 
and  listou  to  the  storms  of  applause  with  which  the  reBoimding 
blows  infliuted  on  his  wnfe  are  receivied,  without  feeKng  what 
queer  ideals  for  the  woi-ship  of  the  race  arci  growing  up  before  our 
very  eyes — what  strange  quaiities  are  exhibited  aa  admirable  to 
the  people— without  an  attempt  on  our  part«  to  aflfoixi  anything 
better  of  a  sceuic  kind  for  their  amusement. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Bentinient  for  *'Dick  Tui-pin/*  ♦*  Jack," 
and  **  Punch/'  is  not  all  bad— that  thev  are  the  rude  incarnation 
of  *' pluck '' and  fearlessness  under  difficulties,  quahtics  w^hich  are 
supposed  to  condone  their  other  crimes^  Still,  tho  undying  popu- 
larity of  P*unch  beara  no  good  augury  for  the  conduct  to  their 
famihes  uf  the  future  husbands  and  fathers,  still  in  petticouta  and 
jackets,  w^ho  are  looking  on* 

There  has  been  a  reaction  during  the  last  twenty  years  again 
the  exclusiveness  by  which  good  mu^ic,  good  pictures,  fine  build- 
ings, were  reserved  for  those  who  could  pay  high  prices  for  their 
entertaimneiit ;  and  m  spite  of  their  shortcomings,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  South  KensingtoUj  and  the  Albert  HaU,  have  brought  much 
of  these  within  the  reach  of  the  many.  With  regard,  however,  to 
museums  and  picture  galleries,  except  as  a  liarmless  way  of  spend* 
ing  a  holiday,  httle  good  can  be  expected  in  our  present  state  of 
ci\alisation.  Let  any  one  station  himself  in  the  National  Gallery, 
or  even  among  the  modem  pictures  at  Kensmgton,  and  look  romid 
with  a  tolerably  approachable  manlier,  and  he  wiU  be  assailed 
with  questions  as  to  their  meaning — almost  incredible  in  their 
utter  w*ant  of  imderstanding.  The  queries  arc  not  so  much  silly  aa 
sad,  showing  a  want  of  imagination  and  a  crassness  of  ignoranco 
which,  among  people  who  walk  daily  by  print  shops  of  every  de* 
scription,  must  be  heard  to  ho  realised. 

AN' e  want  art  sights  easier  to  reach,  more  exciting,  more  realtstio 
and  vivid  than  those,  which,  indeed,  only  the  theatre  ia  able  to 
give  to  the  liiasses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  effect  of 
bringing  bodily  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  thoughts,  fed- 
iugs,  and  passions  of  its  heroes— the  ideaU  in  shorty  of  its  age — 
may  be  made  very  stirring,  as  it  was  of  old-  The  imagination  of 
the  uneducated  is  slow  to  move,  except  lor  material  objects,  and 
requires  mo\4ng  by  sensible  appeals  to  botli  eye  and  ear.  **Iiet 
other  people  Imve  the  making  of  the  la^\ns,  if  I  can  have  the 
writing  of  the  songs,''  might  be  said  mth  more  truth  of  plays.  A 
**  chanson  "  no  longer  beai-s  the  same  sway  even  in  France,  but  the 
influence  of  the  theatre  has  even  increased.  The  number  of  houses 
open,  and  of  the  spectators  present^  at  Paris,  is  greater  now  than 
at  any  previous  period,  while  the  epecros  of  garbage  presenttd  to 
them  is  woi-se  than  ever^ — ^a  mnml  clmmel-house,  as  it  was  called 
the  other  day*     **  A  French  play  cannot  apparently  be  conceived 
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Mch  does  not  derive  ite  interefit  froni  a  love  Lritrigue  between  a 
rricd  woman  and  some  gay  Lothario."     Although  the  stage  has 
never  had  the  same  share  of  influenco  in  England,  and  has  never 
sunk  quite  so  low  in  morality,  its  effect  on  us  is  still  great,  whllo 
'     its  standard  seems  to  be  deteriorating  day  by  day. 

The  w^hole  quegtion  of  amusement  requires  to  be  gone  uito 

^jationally,  and  set  npon  a  difiercnt  footing  from  at  present.     It  has 

^Hitherto  been  looked  on  as  a  misfoiinne  that  pleasure  should  be  re- 

'     quired  at  all  fur  the  people.     It  was  to  be  tolerated  in  a  sort  u{ 

underhand  way  until  they  should  consent  tu  attend  mathematical 

classes  and  scientific  disquisitions  (which  is  certainly  not  the  ideal 

^^f  relaxation  of  the  upper  classes  for  theniRclves  I)     If  the  people 

^^ance,  it  can  only  be  at  pubhc-houses ;   if  they  go  to  the  cheap 

theatres,  it  is  at  their  peril,  morally  and  mentally.     Amusement,  it 

is  clear,  must  be  legitimatized  and  raised,  before  Ave  can  lil't  the 

^^oste  of  the  people  above  ^i  shops,  dancing  saloons,  and  "penny 

^Ka£&/'     Mechanics'   Institutes  can  appeal  only  to  a  very  small 

^^paetion  of  the  w^orldug  people.     It  would  take  many  centuries  of 

^^ermons  (particularly  as  at  jj resent  given)  to  neutrahze  the  effect 

I      of  a  run  of  *^  Jack  Slieppards,"  even  if  they  could  be  made  to 

^Keach  the  same  stratum  of  society.    We  must  get  at  the  interest  of 

^Vhe  people  by  something  different  from  either. 

There  is  a  most  iuterestiog  and  important  discussion  in  Plato's 
*'RepubKe''  on  the  education  of  a  nation  by  a  **  right  use  of  plea- 
sure-'* Wo  have  not  yet,  in  two  thousand  years,  attained  such  know- 
ledge, or  even  attempted  to  define  what  really  is  **plea8nre."  "Truo 
art^"  he  says,  **  is  ennoblmg/*  and  we  Imve  still  to  seek  the  manner 
p{  popularizing  art  among  our  people.    All  European  governments, 
irhethcr  Republican,  as  in  France^  or  despotic,  as  in  Germany,  have 
^■bowB  their  feeling  as  to  the  importance  of  the  theatre  for  keeping 
^^ueii*  populations  in  good  humour  and  occupying  them  innocently, 
|py  liberal  *' subventions/'  but  we  have  still  to  ascertaui  how  best 
'     it  may  be  made  to  sei've  their  pleasure  by  a  **  right  use," 

And  until  our  philanthropists  and  statesmen  recognise  this  field 

I      of  amujBcment  as  a  very  important  one,  not  to  be  left  to  haphazard 

speculation,  to  the  managers  of  dancing  saloons  and  Alhambras,  to 

,      the  ivriters  of  pantomimes,  and  translators  of  French  obscenities, 

j      we  shall  have  advanced  but  a  little  way  in  the  task  of  raising  and 

purifying  the  taste  of  the  people.     Of  kte  the  tendency  has  been, 

indeed,  rapidly  downwards,  instead  of  upwards,  as  the  progress  of 

education  might  have  led  us  to  hope. 

In  the  light  of  the  prohibitions  and  warnings  found  necessary 
by  two  successive  Lord  Chamberlains,  an  earnest  effort  in  this 
direction  appears  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  useful  objects 
t  our  wise  men  and  our  good  men  could  propusu  to  themselves, 

F.  P.  VEltNEY. 
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TN  ono  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  Ixis  **  Study  of  Socio- 
X  logjV*  Ilorbort  Spencer  coiimders  what  niiglit  be  said  of  our 
age  "by  an  independent  observer  living  in  the  far  future,  sup- 
posing his  Btatements  translated  into  our  cumbrous  language.** 

*'  *  In  some  re8j)ect!^,'  says  tlie  future  observer,  '  their  code  of  conduct 
seems  uot  to  have  atlvaiMX?d  beytaid,  but  tt>  liave  gone  back  from  the  code 
of  a  stil!  more  ancient  |ieaple  fr<nii  wlioiu  their  creed  was  derived  ,  .  . 
The  rt^atious  of  their  creed  to  the  creed  of  tliis  ancient  people  are  indeed 
difficult  to  imdcr^tand,  <  .  Not  only  did  tliey,  m  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, outdo  the  Jews^  instead  of  obeying  tlic  quite  opposite  principle  of  the 
teacher  they  worshippti  m  divine,  l)ut  they  oVK3yed  the  Jewish  law,  and 
disobeyed  their  divine  teat'her  in  other  ways, — as  in  the  rigid  rjbservanoe 
of  every  seventh  day,  which  he  had  deliberately  discountenanced  ,  •  . 
Their  substantial  adhesion  to  the  creed  tliey  professedly  ropudiated,  was 
clearly  deinonstrated  by  this,  that  in  each  of  their  temples  they  fixed  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
while  they  rarely,  if  ever,  fixed  up  the  two  Cliristian  Commandments  given 
instead  of  them.  And  yet,*  says  the  re|>oiler,  after  dilating  on  these 
strange  facts,  'though  the  English  were  greatly  given  to  miss  irmary  enter- 
prises of  all  Muds,  and  though  I  sought  fliligcntly  am  :»ng  the  records  of 
these,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  a  society  for  converting  the  English  \y&o\A0 
from  Judaism  to  Chiistianity,'  *' 

It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  circumstance  that  Christian  teacliing«  in 
our  time  respecting  the  observance  of  each  seventh  day,  shoiddbe 
at  varianee,  not  only  with  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  as  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews,  but  even  more  emphatically  wntli  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
both  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  day  of  restj  and  as  to  the  maimer  in 
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^which  the  poor  should  be  considered.  Our  Sub  day  is  in  fiict,  if 
3iot  in  origin,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews^  not  the  Lord's  Day  of  the 
-Apostles ;  it  is  regarded,  not  as  a  day  set  apart  to  refregh  those 
-who  toil,  but  as  though  man  were  made  for  its  observance ;  while 
the  Bonl-wearying  gloom  of  the  day  is  so  ordered  as  to  affect 
chiefly  the  poorer  classes,  who  want  rest  from  work  and  anxiety, 
not  rest  from  the  routine  of  social  amusements,  w^luch  are  un- 
known to  them.  But  although  the  thoroughly  nou-Cliristian 
nature  of  our  seventh  day  is  remarkable  in  a  coimtry  professedly 
Chrifitian,  and  although  it  is  a  seriouB  misfortune  for  us  that  an 
arrangement  wUch  might  be  most  beneficial  to  the  working 
chusaes  is  rendered  mischievous  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
out,  I  certainly  have  no  purpose  Iiere  to  discuss  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Sunday  observance*  There  are  some  points,  however, 
BUggested  by  Spencer's  reference  to  the  origin  of  our  weekly 
resting  day,  which  are  even  more  curions  than  those  on  which  he 
touches.  We  take  our  law  of  weekly  rest  from  Sloses  ;  we  practi- 
cally follow  Jewish  observances  in  this  matter  :  but  in  this,  except 
in  BO  far  as  the  contrast  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  is 
concerned,  there  is  nothing  incongnious.  For  the  Jewish  nation 
was  of  old  the  sole  Eastern  nation  whose  priesthood  taught 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  resisted  the  tendency  of  their  people 
to  worship  the  gods  of  other  nations*  But  the  real  origin  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  wa«  far  more  singular.  The  observance  was 
derived  from  an  Egyptian,  and  primarily  from  a  Chaldiean 
source.  Moreover,  an  astrological  origin  may  be  recognized  in 
the  practice  ;  rest  being  enjoined  by  Eg^>T>tian  priests  on  the 
Beventh  day^  simply  because  they  regarded  that  tlay  as  a  iUe» 
in/aititusy  when  it  was  unluckj'  to  undertake  any  work. 

It  needs  no  very  elaborate  reasoning  to  prove  that  the  Jewish 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  began  during  the  sojourn  in  Egj^it. 
Without  entering  into  the  diflScult  question  of  the  authorship  and 
date  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  can  perceive  that  the  history  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  Elohistic  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive, is  introductory^  to  the  account  of  the  Jews'  sojourn  in  Egypt 
and  exodus  thence  under  their  skilful  and  pnident  commander, 
Mosee,  It  is  incredible  tliat  the  person  who  combined  these 
two  accoimta  mto  one  history,  including  an  exact  record  of  the 
rules  for  obser\^ing  festivals,  should  have  failed  to  add  some  refer- 
ence to  the  seventh  day  of  rest  when  quoting  (from  the  Elohist) 
the  ordinances  w^hich  Abraham  and  the  either  patriarchs  were  bo 
carefully  enjoined  to  obey,  if  it  really  had  been  a  point  of  duty  in 
patriarchal  times  to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day.  In  every  injunction 
to  the  Israehtes  after  they  left  Egj^pt,  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath is  strongly  dwelt  upon.     It  nut  cmly  became  from  this  time  one 

'  the  commandments,  but  **a  sign  between  the  Lord  and  the  clnl- 
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drea  of  Israel  for  ever,"  In  the  patriarchal  times,  on  the  contmryj 
we  find  no  mention  of  it :  the  test  of  rigbteousaess  was  the  worshipl 
of  one  God — the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  the  Book] 
of  Job,  again,  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  observance  oj 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  tliis  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Job  make^j 
**  solemn  protestation  of  his  integrity ''  in  several  duties.  Ho 
claims  integrity  in  the  worship  of  God:  **If  I  beheld  the  suil^ 
when  it  sliined,"  he  says,  "  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  audi 
my  heart  liath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my 
hand''  (tlie  token  of  woi-ship),  '^tliis  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge  :  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is 
above."  But  he  says  no  word  about  the  observance  which,  after 
the  exodus,  is  so  specially  associated  with  the  worsliip  of  God. 

It   is,  indeed,  somewhat  singular  that  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  should  be  derived  from  far  remoter  tunes,  by  those  who 
insist  on   tlio  literal  exactness  t>f  the  Bible  record,  seeing  that 
the  Bible  distinctly  assigus  the  exodus  from  Egypt  as  the  epoch  ■ 
when  the   observance    had    its    origin.     For  Moses,  in  solemnly    * 
reminding  all  Israel  of  the  covenant  in  Horeb,  saj^s  : — 

"  Roniember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the 
Lord  thy  Gud  bmught  tl)ee  out  tliein'e,  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a^ 
stretched  out  anil :  tliurefrux^  tJie  Lord  thy  God  caiumanded  thee  to  keepfl 
the  Sabbath-day/'=(Deut,  v.  L^). 

And  these  words  occupy  the  position  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, which,  in  Exodus  xx.  11,  is  occupied  by  the  words,  **For 
in  six  days  tlio  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,'*  &c. 

Assigning  the  origin  of  the  first  Jo^vish  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  time  of  the  exodus,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclujsion 
that  the  custom  of  keeping  each  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest  was 
derived  from  the  people  an)ong8t  whom  the  Jews  had  been  sojourn- 
ing more  than  two  hundred  years.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Moses  would  have  added  to  the  almost  o%"erwheImitig  difficulties  fl 
wliich  he  had  to  encounter  in  dealing  with  the  obstinate  people  he  ■ 
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led  from  Egj^pt»  the  task  of  eBtablishitig  a  new  festi^^al.  Such  a 
ta«k  is  at  all  times  tlifficnlt,  but  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  it  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  undertake  it.  The  people  were  continually 
rebelling  against  Moses,  because  he  sought  to  turn  them  from  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  in  whom  they  were  disposed  to 
trust.  It  was  no  time  to  establish  a  new  festival,  unless  one  could 
bo  devised  which  shoidd  correspond  with  the  customs  they  had 
learned  in  Egj^*,  Moses  would  seem  indeed  to  have  pursued  a 
course  of  cojnpromise/     Opposing  manfully  the  worship  of  the 

•  Thoro  ifs  a  puKwiigo  in  Joremiuh  wbi^h,  aa  it  »opm8  to  mo»  cannot  otherwise  be 
recoQcilod  with  the  Pentateuch — viz.,  cbnptor  vii,  21*23,  whoro  htj  sajs,  **  Thm  taiUi 
tbo  Ijord  of  Host  A,  thu  Gml  of  larad  ;  Put  your  burtit-ofTuriuga  unto  yotir  (^acrificoa,  and 
t^jit  flciAh.  For  I  npiike  not  unto  your  fatbttrfl,  nor  cotnmaudsd  them  in  tho  day  tbsl  I 
brought  them  out  of  tho  knd  of  Egypt,  concermng  burut-oHciiugs  or  McrlUee* :  but 
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Egyptian  gods,  he  adopted,  neverthelese,  Egyptian  ceremoniea 
and  festivals,  only  so  far  modifying  them  that  (as  he  explained 
them)  they  ceased  to  be  associated  witli  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

We  have  also  historical  evidence  as  to  the  non-Jewish  origin  of 
the  observance  of  the  seventh  day,  as  decisive  as  the  argnments 
I  have  been  coiisidcriiig.  For  Philo  JudreiiB^  Josephus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  otherg^  Bpcak  plainly  of  the  week  a^  not  of 
Jewisli  origin,  but  common  to  all  the  Oriental  nations.  I  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  make  use  of  8nch  e\^dence  here,  important 
though  it  is — or  rather  because  it  is  so  important  that  it  cOiild 
not  properly  be  dealt  with  in  the  space  available  to  me.  I  ivish 
to  consider  only  the  evidence  wliich  lies  directly  before  ns  in 
the  Bible  pages,  combining  it  ^vith  the  astronomical  relations 
which  are  involved  in  the  question.  For  it  is  to  an  astronomical^ 
or  rather  an  astrological  interpretation  that  we  are  led,  so  soon 
aa  we  recognise  the  non-Jewish  origin  of  the  Sabbath*  Beyond 
aU  doubt,  the  week  m  an  astronomical  period,  and  tliat  in  a 
two-fold  sense  ;  it  is  firnt  a  rough  snb-divisifm  of  tlie  lunar  month, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  period  derived  directly  from  the 
number  of  celestial  bodies  known  to  aucient  astronomers  as- 
nwving  upon  the  ephere  of  the  fixed  stars* 

The  astronomical  origin  of  t!ie  Sabbath  is  shown  by  the  Mosaic 
laws  as  to  festivals,  illustrated  by  occasional  passages  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  In  the  28th  chapter  of  Numbers  wo  find  foin* 
fonns  of  sacrifice  to  be  offered  at  regular  intervals^ — first,  tho 
continual  burnt-offemigto  be  made  at  eimrise  and  at  sunset  (these 
epochs^  be  it  noted,  being  important  in  the  astrological  system 
of  the  Egyptians);  secomlly,  the  ufferhig  oh  the  Sabbath; 
thirdly,  the  offering  in  the  time  of  the  new  moon;  and  fourthly, 
the  offering  at  the  Imii-solar  fesrival  of  the  Passover,  That  is,  we 
have  daily,  weekly^  monthly,  and  yeariy  offerings.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  shoAv  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic 
rule  the  months  were  not  lunar ;  but  apart  from  all  other  evi- 
dence, repeated  references  to  **  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  '*  nega- 
tive this  view,  and  show  that  as  Spencer  (iiit.  iii„  1)  maintains, 
the  Hebrews  began  their  month  when  the  new  moon  first 
appeared.  It  in  also  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  offerings  made, 
that  the  festival  of  the  new  moon  was  held  in  equal  esteem 
with  the  Sabbath ;  and  although  the  observances  were  different, 


this  thing  commimd&d  I  thorn,  snyin^^  Obey  mj  roioo,  nnd  I  will  ha  your  Ood,  nnd  71^ 
ibAll  bo  mj  peoplo ;  and  walk  yo  in  all  tho  wn.ya  thut  I  huto  (commanded  jou,  that  it  may 
b«  well  anto  yon."  It  Kcems  plainly  intimated  hero  thnt  (in  Jorptnifth'a  opinion^  ftt  any 
nio)  tho  ordJnoncod  relating  to  bamt-oflToringa  and  pacriHcoa  on  tho  Snhbath  And  n<5w 
mooM  woro  not  commnndod  by  God,  however  pldnly  the  acconnt  in  tho  Pt^ntatmich 
auiy  soom  to  anggest  tho  contrary ;  and  tha  tvro  ueconnti  can  ffoaroaly  bo  rpoaneiled 
tf%t6pt  by  floppoaincr  that  tho  Mosaic  laws  on  tho«o  points  ?ror6  intonddd  to  reg^tilata  aud 
olto  to  eaDCtioD  an  obaervanco  not  originally  institntod  by  MoBoa. 
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yet  both  days  were  strictly  religious  iii  character.  For  when  th* 
Shnnammite  womau  said  to  her  husband  that  she  would 
to  the  man  of  God,"  he  aaswers  (suppoeing  she  went  to  heal 
the  sacred  books  read),  **  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to 
day  t  it  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath/'  And  again,  the  ne^ 
moon  resembled  the  Sabbath  in  being  a  day  when  sale  was 
prohibited.  **  Hear  this,'*  says  Amos,  *^  0  ye  tliat  swallow  up  tho 
needy,  even  to  make  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail,  saying,  Whenl 
will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  com  ?  and  the 
Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth  wheat  t "  It  seems  also,  aa  Tirin 
has  pointed  out,  that  Rer\ale  work  was  prohibited,  for  we  read 
(1  Samuel  xx.  18,  19)  that  Jonathan  said  to  David,  "  To-morrow  fl 
is  the  new  moon  :  and  thou  shalt  be  raisseA  because  thy  seat  will 
be  empty.  And  when  thou  bust  stayed  three  days,  then  thou  shalt 
go  down  quickly,  and  come  to  the  place  where  thou  didst  hide 
thyself  when  the  Intsinesft  was  in  kand^^'  or  as  in  the  Douay  transla- 
tion, **  in  the  day  when  it  is  lawful  to  work;'* 

We  have  evidence  equally  clear  to  show  that  the  seven  days  I 
of  the  week  were  connected  %vith  the  seven  planets,  that  is,  with 
tJic  seven  celestial  bodies  which  appear  to  move  among  the  stars. 
It  was  by  no  mere  accidental  agreement  between  the  number 
of  the  days  and  the  nmnber  of  planets  that  so  many  of  the 
Oriental  nations  were  led  to  name  the  days  of  the  week  after  the 
planets.  The  arrangement  of  the  nomenclature  is  indeed  so 
peculiar  that  a  common  origin  for  the  practice  must  be  admitted, 
when  we  find  the  same  arrangement  adapted  by  nations  otherwise 
diverse  in  chai-aeter  and  habits.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  is 
manifestly  associated  with  Sabaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
astrological  superstitions  on  the  other ;  and  we  find  the  clearest 
evidence  in  the  Bible  not  only  that  Sabaism  and  astrology  were 
knoTiTa  to  the  Jews,  but  that  Moses  had  extreme  difficulty  in 
separating  the  obsorvances  he  enjoined  (or  permitted?)  from  tlie 
worship  of  the  Host  of  Heaven.  He  was  learned,  we  know,  iu  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  therefore  he 
must  have  known  those  astronomical  factJ9,  and  have  been  familiar 
with  those  astrological  superstitions,  which  the  ChalddBans   had 


I 


*  Tirio  »1bo  aMortB  tlmt  the  Jews-  obBtrred  the  Ihdaf  Rysiem,  uid  thmi  Uimt  montlis 
ctoDsiatod  of  20  fincl  30  dayo  alt«mftt«Iy  (29^  days,  within  about  throo-qiiftrtftrs  of  An 
hoar,  being  tbe  length  of  the  mean  Innar  month).  Honcc  the  f«*aat  of  the  nofrmaon  CMna^ 
to  be  cidlod  tho  thiriit'th  Sabbath,  that  is,  tbo  Sabbath  of  the  thirtieth  daj.  Thus 
Horace  (Sat.  I,  \x)  **  Hodie  tricoaimft  sabbata;  Tin'  tu  Curtis  Jndicia  oppetlerc?'* 
MftorobiuA  mentions  that  the  Greeks,  liomaiia,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  ikc.^  worshipped  tho 
moon  (Sat.  I.  nw)  ;  and  it  in  probablo  that  deapite  the  care  of  Moees  on  this  pointy  tho 
Jews  wore  prone  to  ratui-n  to  the  moon -worship  whence  the  feaat  of  tbe  new  moon  had 
its  origin.  We  mu^t  not,  howovor,  infor  this  from  the  pasaa^n  iu  Jeremiah  vii.  IT,  1^» 
'*  S^eat  tbou  not  what  they  do  in  the  citios  of  Judah  and  in  tho  streets  of  Jornfi:Uem  f 
The  childrt^n  gather  wood,  and  tho  fathora  kindle  tho  fire,  and  tho  women  knead  tiieir 
doDgh,  t'O  make  cakes  to  tho  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  ont  drlnk-offennga  unto  other 
god&''     For  the  queen  of  heaven  ii  Athor,  parent  of  the  universe. 
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imparted  to  the  Egyptians  of  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.*  It  Is 
noteworthy  too  that  the  first  difBcuUies  he  met  with  in  the 
exodiis  arose  from  the  wish  of  the  Jews  to  return  to  Sabaism* 
This  is  not  tnanifest  in  the  original  narrative ;  but  the  real  meaning 
of  the  accoimt  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  (Acts  vii.  40), 
where  Stephen,  speaking  of  Moses,  says,  **  This  is  he  .  .  •  whom 
our  fathers  would  not  obey,  but  thrust  him  from  them,  and  in  their 
hearts  turned  back  agaui  into  Eg^^Dt,  saying  unto  Aaron^  Make 
us  gods  to  go  before  us ;  for  as  for  this  Moses,  w^iich  brought  us 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him. 
And  they  made  a  calf  in  those  days,  and  offered  sacrifice  unto  the 
idol,  and  rejoiced  in  the  works  of  their  own  hands.  Then  God 
turned,  and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven  ;  as  it  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  prophets  .  .  .  Ye  took  up  the  taberaacle 
of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan,  figures  which  ye 
made  to  worship  them,"t 

Now  I  might  pass  from  what  has  here  been  shown,  to  the  direct 
inference  that  the  Sabbath  corresponded  with  the  day  whicli 
Oriental  Sabaisra  consecrated  to  the  planet  Saturn ;  because  w© 
have  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  all  nations  wiiich  adopted 
the  week  as  a  measure  of  time  named  the  seven  days  after  the 
same  planets.  But  I  prefer,  at  some  risk  of  appearing  to  w^eaken 
the  argument  by  introducing  matters  less  certain,  to  consider  the 
evidence  w^e  have  as  to  the  position  of  the  god  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Saturn  in  the  Ass^Tian  mythology. 

Many  years  since.  Colonel  (then  Major)  Rawlinson^  in  a  paper 
r^ad  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  referring  to  an  inscription 


*  He  showed  conniflcmMo  skQ],  if  Dr.  Bok«  was  riglit,  in  bis  ftppHcatioti  of  sxkeh 
kiiOT«rl«d(7e  (combined  with  Bpccial  knowlcdj^o  acqniroil  dnring  bis  Btay  in  Miiiian)  ««j 
UtiAi  bin  people  ehould  cross  a  part  of  ih&  Gnli  of  Sq«?'Z  dtmnip:  as  oxcciptionAlly  low  tido. 
For  though  the  Egypti;uiB  may  have  been  aoquAintod  with  the  goneral  tidaJ  motion  in 
tho  Rod  Sea,  it  may  w<^^  bo  helii^ved  that  tho  army  of  Phftraoh  would  bo  lo»»  fwniliar  than 
^osea  with  local  peculiarities  aifoctizig  (id  hia  tini<;)  tbo  movomonta  of  thai  boa. 

f  This  paaaage,  and  the  paBsago  from  Amos,  to  whi^h  the  proto-martyr  referi,  ara 
«iirioae  id  connectioD  with  tho  epoeia]  fiubjcct  of  this  paper,  aa  indicated  by  its  title. 
JFor  where  Stephen  sayfl  Remphan,  Amoa  anys  Chlan.  Now  it  is  maintained  by  Grotioa 
ithat  Remphan  ia  tbe  same  as  Rimmon,  whom  Naaman  worflhippcj^d,  irnd  Rimmon  or 
K«mmon  eigni^es  **  olerated  **  (lit.  a  pomogrttDftto),  and  is  understood  by  Grotina  to  refer 
txt  Saturn,  the  highest  of  tb«  planets.  (Tho  stndont  of  astronomy  will  remember 
*OaLlileo*s  anagram  od  tho  words  ^^  Aftissimum  ptanetam  ter^minym  oA*tn'at*i.**)  Now 
Chiun,  whieb  denotes  a  **  pedestal,"  is  conaidored  to  be  equWalent  in  this  placo  to  GheTan^ 
■^r  Kevan,  tbo  Saturn  of  tho  Arabians.  (Parkbursl  mentions  that  tho  Pornvians  wor- 
shipped OhoTin.)  ?iiIoloch,  of  courao,  signifies  king.  Becauso  children  wero  aacrifieed  to 
Moloch,  BoBfr6re  considors  this  god  to  be  tbe  same  as  Satnni,  described  at  devouring  hia 
-©wTi  children.  If  so,  tho  words  *♦  tabornacle  of  Moloch  and  the  star  of  Remphan  "  relato 
tt^  the  same  special  form  of  Sabnism — that,  namely »  which  as-Rtgned  to  Saturn  the  chief 
plaee  among  the  star-gods.  I  mu»t  reranrk,  howovor,  that  this  point  ia  hy  no  meani 
eii»entiat  for  the  main  argument  of  this  pnper,  which  is  in  re&litj  based  on  tho  nnqnoa- 
tioBod  faiCt  that  amongst  all  tho  nations  wliich  osad  tbe  week  as  a  division  of  time,  th« 
aarenth  day  was  associated  witb  the  planet  Saturn.  It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  lo 
this  point,  because  uot  nnfrequently  it  happens  that  aome  subsidiary  matter,  stich  aa 
thai  touched  on  in  this  note,  h  dealt  with  at  though  tho  whok  qnostion  at  issue 
tnriiad  upon  it. 
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beginnmg,  '*  Thie  the  Palace  of  Sardanapalus,  the  htimble  wor- 
shipper of  Assaracb,''  made  the  following  remarks : — 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt/'  he  said,  (I  quote  fmm  a  report  not  professing 
to  be  verbatim)  "  that  this  Assarach  was  the  Nisroch  inentinned  in  Scrif>- 
ture,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was  slain.  lie  was  m<:>st  probably  tho 
deified  father  of  the  tribes,  the  A.s8ur  of  tlio  iiible.  This  -^Vssarach  wai^ 
styled  in  all  the  instTiptions  aa  the  king,  the  father,  and  the  ruler  of  the 
gods,  thus  answering  to  the  Crreek  god,  Chronos,  or  Saturn,  in  Aasyrio- 
Hellenie  m}'thology." 

Again  Layard,  speaking  of  Assyrian  mythology,  eaye — 

^^  Ail  we  can  now  venture  tr>  infer  i.«i  that  the  Assyrian-'^  worshipped  one 
flupremo  God  as  the  great  natifJiial  deitj*,  under  whose  immediate  and 
special  prot4iction  they  Hved,  and  their  empire  existed.  The  name  of  this 
god  appears  to  have  Ijeen  A^shur,  a^  neaily  as  can  be  detej*mined  at  pre- 
sent from  the  iji^criptiouB.  It  was  identified  with  thatuf  the  empire  itself, 
always  called  *"  the  eountrj^  of  Aj*shur/  With  Asshur,  but  apparently  far 
inferior  to  htm  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  although  railed  the  great  gods^ 
were  asscK^iated  twelve  other  deities  .  .  Those  twelve  gods  may  have 
presided  over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year/* — {Nineveh  and  Bidnjhn^^,  637.) 

In  a  note,  Layard  refers  to  doubts  expressed  by  Colonel  Rawlin- 
eon  respecting  the  identity  of  ABshur  and  Nisroch,  presumably 
removed  by  Rawlinsou  b  later  reading  of  the  iuecription  referred 
to  above.  He  remarks  that  this  supreme  god  was  represented 
sometimes  imder  a  tiiune  fonn ;  and  *'  generally,  if  not  always, 
typified  by  a  winged  figure  in  a  circle/'  Plate  XIY,  of  my  treatiso 
on  Satuni  shows  how  these  two  descriptions  are  reconcilable  ;  for 
there  are  shown  in  it  two  figures  of  Nisroch,  both  winged  and 
within  a  ring,  but  one  only  triune,* 

Amongst  the  twelve  great  gods  were  included  six  correspond- 
ing  to  tho  remaining  plauets,  though  doubts  exist  as  to  the  gods 
associated  with  the  different  celestial  bodies.  It  seems  probable 
that  Shamash  correBponded  with  the  Sun ;  Ishtar  (Astarte  or 
Ashtar)  with  the  Moon  ;  Bel  with  Jupiter  t;  Merodach  with 
Mara ;  Myhtta  with  Venus ;   and  Nebo  mth  ilerciuy.     But  ih^ 

*  I  d4>  not  bore  dwell  on  the  curious  coinoid0nc&— ifj  indood,  Chaldomi  AntionomnnhAil 
not  discovorod  the  ring  of  Satuni— that  tliey  fihowod  tho  |jod  correHpoudiug  to  Sat  urn 
within  ft  ring,  and  triplo.  Gftliloo's  tirbt  view  of  Saturn,  with  foeblo  ttsltiHcopic  powur, 
EhQwed  th&  plikDot  ab  triplo  (Ur</fiititmi)i  and  Tory  modenite  ojitical  kiiowlodgo,  euoli 
iudoed  as  wo  m»y  fairly  infer  from  the  preaonco  of  ojHicnl  iDHtruiuontA  among;  Assyriaii 
remalnjiT  might  bare  led  to  the  diacoYory  of  Satum'fi  ring  aud  Jupitor  r  laootiL  (Bol, 
the  Asfiyriasa  Jupiter,  was  rcprcKontotl  Houiotimcii  with  four  star-tippod  wingi*)  Bat  it 
ia  possible  that  theso  ure  more  coincidoncoa.  Saturn  would  naturaUy  como  to  borogi^rdod 
na  thti  God  of  Timo^  on  account  of  hiti  alow  motion  round  tho  oi'Liptic ;  and  diuji  the  ring 
(a  natural  emblem  of  time)  might  bo  oxpect^jd  to  appear  in  figures  of  the  god  corroi^ 
ponjding  to  tUi^  plauot  It  ia  curious,  however,  tbut  tho  ring  if  flat,  and  proportiooed 
like  Saturn's. 

f  Layard  aasoejatos  Bol,  "  tho  fathor  of  the  great  gods,*'  with  Satuni,  and  Mylitl* 
the  conaort  of  Bol  with  VenuA,  but  without  giviDg  any  rcaiKjuK,  and  probably  merely  ai  a 
gUOBB.  Ho  elso whore  remark i4,  however,  that  from  Baal  came  tho  Bclua  of  the  Gr«ekBy 
lirho  ^JLB  confounded  with  tboir  own  Zciua  or  Jupiter,  and  apart  fvam  tho  dear  OTidooco 
aaeociaiing  Klurooh  with  Saturn,  tho  evidonco  connecting  tk'l  with  Jupiter  ia  tclorablj 
ailtisfactory*  Tho  point  ia  not  importauti  however,  in  rohition  to  the  subject  of  thia 
pvper.  On  otymological  grounds,  Yav,  tbo  fifth  of  tho  great  gods,  may  perliapa  h» 
aseociatcd  with  Zoua,  identical  with  tho  Sanacnt  Djami,  and  tho  Latin  root  "  Jo?.** 
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cjnestion  would  only  bo  of  importance  m  itft  bearing  on  my  present 

eubject,  if  we  knew  the  Aesjnian  time-measnremcnt,  and  especially 

'tiheir  aiTangement  of  the  days  of  the  week.     Since  we  have  to 

jpoBS  to  other  flonrces  of  information  on  thiB  point,  the  only  really 

,  important  fact  in  the  Assyrian  mythology',  for  our  purpose^  is  the 

:aiearly  certain  one  that  their  supreme   god  Asshur  or  Nisroch 

<roTreftponded  to  the  *  highest'  or  outermost  planet  Saturn,     He 

^was  also  the  Time  God,  thus  coiTesponding  to  Chronoe*     Bot  it  i& 

^necessary  to  notice  here  that  mytliologioal  relaHone  must  to  Bome 

degree  be  separated  from  astrological  considomtioiis,  in  dealing 

^ivith  the  connection  between  varionB  ABsyrio-Chaldoean  deities  and 

"the  planets.     For  instance,  it  is  important  in  mjrthology  to  observe 

that  the  Greek  god  Chronos  and  the  Latin  god  Saturn  are  unlike 

in  many  of  their  attributes,  yet  the  association  between  the  planet 

Saturn  and  the  Assyrian  deity  Nisroch  is  not  on  that  account 

brought  into  question,  although  we  can  only  connect  Nisroch  with 

I    Saturn  by  means  of  the  common  relation  of  both  to  Chronos, 

I        Many  circumstances  point  to  the  Chaldaean  origin  of  Egyptian 

^^^ronomy.     The  Egyptian  zodiac  corresponded  with  the  Dode- 

^Sitemoria  of  the  (jhaldteans,  and  tliaugh  some  of  the  Clialdfiean 

confltellations  were  modified  in  Egyptian  temples,  yet  sufficient 

general  resemblance   exists  between  the  Egyptian  arrangement 

and  that  which  other  nations  derived  from  the  Chaldeeans,  to  show 

the   real   origin   of  the   figures  wliich   adorn    Egyptian    zodiac 

temples,*    The  argument  derived  from  astrological  fancies  is  even 

stronger,  for  the  whole  system   of  astrological  divination   is  m 

artificial  and  pecuhar  that  it  must  of  neccsaty  be  ascribed  to  one 

nation.     To  find  the   system  prevailing  among   any  people  is  of 

itself  a  sufficient  proof  tliat  they  were  taught  by  that  nation.    Nor 

can  any  question  arise  as  to  the  nation  which  invented  the  systeni, 

*  In  an  eaflny  on  "  Tha  Shield  of  AcWllcs  "   (•*  Light  Science  for  Lei«iarD  Hoots,*'  first 

fturios),  I  called  atteDtion,  seven  yeai^  ago^  to  the  probability  that  Iho  dcscriptioD  of  tbe 

Shield^  a  manlfoat  interpolutioQ^  related  originally  to  a  zodiac  temple,  orccted  by  stiur- 

wanhipperB  long  Ixifore  Honier'n  time.     SoHie  ol  the  Egyptian  zodiac  temples  exlsl  to ' 

tiiia  day,  though  probably  thoy  belong  to  n  much  lati'r  date,  and  were  only  copiea  (more 

or  leflfl  perfoct)  of  the  ancient  Cbaldasan  temploK,     Tlmt  Homer,  if  ho  had  v kited  auch  a 

'  R&ple,  and  had  compo&ed  a  poem  descnptiTc  of  it«  Brulptured  dome*  i^onld  have  •*  worked 

I**  that  description  if  he  Faw  the    opportunity  when  Ringing  the  Iliad,  all   Hojuen^s 

I  urill  be  ready  to  admit      Like  every  improvisatore,  the  glorious  old  miiuitrel 

e  adTantage  of  tiio  rost  afforded  by  an  occasional  ehouge  froin  invention  to  reci- 

In  io  nsiog  It,  ho  Appears  to  har&  pruned  the  defieription  eonsiderably ;  for 

••Shield  of  Hereule«"  (mftnifestly  taken  from  the  »amo    Homerie  poem,  though 

MnnetJmcs  attributed    to  Hesiod)  we  find,  along  with   luueh  iilniost  idootical  matter, 

M^er»l  paaeagea  which    are    omitted  from  tbo  Achillean    deecription.      Very  corions 

eYidenee  of  the  nature  of  the  original  poem  !s  found  in  one  of  the^e  paaaagea.     In  ft 

iodine  temple,  the  conat«Jlatiou  of  the  Dragon  (whatOTer  tbe  age  of  the  temple)  would 

oecupy  the  boss  or  contre  of  tho  dome,  for  the  north  pole  of  the  zodiac  falls  in  the  middle 

of  that  conatellation.     Now  in  tbe  ♦*  Shield  of  Hercules'* — 

"The  acaly  horror  of  a  dragon  coil'd 
Full  in  the  central  tieldj  nnspeakablo 
Witli  eyoB  oblique  retorted,  that  atilunt 
Shot  gleaming  tlxime." 
(The  very  attitude,  be  it  noted,  of  the  Dragon  of  tlie  Star  sphere.)    There  is  much  more 
eridcDCe  of  this  kind  to  i^hicb,  for  want  of  i^pace,  I  cannot  here  refer. 
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TliG  Egyptians  themselves  admitted  the  Buperiority  of  the  Chalda&an 
astrologers,  aBtl  the  common  consent  of  all  the  Oriental  nations 
accorded  vdi\\  this  view.  We  know  that  in  Rome,  although 
Annonians,  Egj^itians,  and  Jews  were  consnlted  as  astronomers, 
Chalda^ans  were  held  to  be  the  most  prolicient.  **  Chaldaais  eed 
major  erit  tiducia;'  sa js  Juvenal*  of  the  Roman  ladies  who  consulted 
fortune-tellers :  '*  qnicqiud  Dixerit  astrologus,  credent  a  fonte 
relatis  Amraonis,'' — whatever  the  Chaldaeaii  astrologers  may  say, 
they  trust  as  thongh  it  came  from  Jupiter  Ammon.  Another 
argfmnent  in  favour  of  the  Chaldaean  origin  of  astronomy  and 
astrology  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  systems  of  astronomy 
taught  in  EgjTjt,  Babylon,  PersepoHs,  and  elsew^here,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  latitude  of  these  places;  but  this  argument 
(wliich  I  have  considered  at  some  length  m  Appendix  A  to  my 
treatise  on  Saturn)  need  not  detain  us  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  in  Eg^s^pt  the  astrological  system  was  early  received 
and  taught  :— 

^*  Egj^pt,"  flays  a  mofleni  writer^  ^'  a  country  noted  far  the  lovellneag  of 
its  nighta,  might  well  l»e  the  supporter  of  such  a  system  *  .  To  each 
planet  was  attributed  a  mystic  inliiience,  and  to  every  heavenly  body  a 
supernatural  agency,  and  all  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky  were  sup|K)aea  to 
exert  an  influence  over  the  birth,  and  life,  and  destiny  of  man  ;  hence  arose 
the  casting  of  nativities,  prayers,  incantations,  and  sacrifices, — of  which  we 
have  traces  even  to  the  present  day  in  those  professors  of  astrology  and 
divination,  the  gipaiea,  whose  \^^ry  name  links  them  with  the  ancient 
country  of  such  arts/' ♦ 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  astrolog}"  was  this ;  that  every 
hour  and  every  day  is  ruled  by  its  proper  planet.  Now*  in  the 
ancient  Egj'^ptian  astronomy  there  w^ere  seven  planets ;  two,  the 
smi  and  moon,  circling  round  the  eai-th,  the  rest  circUng  round 
the  sun.  The  period  of  circulation  was  apparently  taken  as  the 
measure  of  each  planet's  dignity,  probably  because  it  was  judged 
that  the  distance  corresponded  to  the  period.  We  know  that 
some  haiTOonious  relation  between  the  distances  and  periods 
was  supposed  to  exist.  When  Kepler  discovered  the  actual  law, 
he  conceived  that  he  had  in  reahty  found  out  the  mystery  of 
Egyptian  astronomy,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  he  had  '*  stolen 
the  golden  vases  of  the  Eg}'ptian8;'  Whether  they  had  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  this  relation  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they 
arranged  the  planets  in  order  (beginning  with  the  planet  of  longest 
period)  as  follows  :— 

1.  Saturn.  5,  Venus. 

2.  Jupiter.  6.  Mercury. 

3.  Mars.  7.  The  Moon, 

4.  The  Sun. 

*  Tklfl  mfty  he  qnontioncii  It  is  imidt  boworer,  thmt  when  tho  gipsies  first  made  thoir 
appo&riLiico  in  Weatem  Eurapo,  about  tko  year  1415,  their  leader  oaUod  himoelf  Duka  of 
liwor  Egypt 
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The  houi-s  were  devoted  iu  continuous  succession  to  these 
bodies;  and  as  there  were  twentj-fuur  honns  in  each  Chaldaean  or 
Egyptian  day,  it  follows  that  with  whatever  planet  the  day  began 
the  cycle  of  seven  planets  (beginning  A\dth  that  one)  was  repeated 
three  times,  making  twenty-one  hours,  and  then  the  first  three 
planet-s  of  the  cycle  completed  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the 
fourth  planet  of  the  cycle  (so  begun)  mled  the  fii^t  hour  of  the 
next  day.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  first  hour  of  any  day  was 
ruled  by  the  Sun — the  cycle  for  the  day  would  therefore  he  tlie 
Sun,  Venus»  Mercury,  the  Moon,  Satuni»  Jupiter,  and  Mars^  whicli, 
repeated  three  times,  would  give  twenty-one  hours;  the  twenty- 
8econd»  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  houra  would  be  niled  re- 
spectively by  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  and  the  fii-st  hour  of 
the  next  day  would  be  ndcd  by  the  Moon.  Proceediug  in  the  s£«.me 
way  through  this  second  day,  we  find  that  the  first  hour  of  the 
third  day  would  be  ruled  by  Mare.  The  fii-st  hour  of  the  fourth 
day  would  be  mled  by  Mercurj^ ;  the  first  hour  of  the  fifth  day  by 
Jupiter ;  of  the  sixth  by  Venus ;  and  of  the  seventh  by  Saturn, 
The  seven  days  in  order,  being  assigned  to  the  planet  ruhng  their 
first  hour,  would  therefore  be — 

1,  The  Sun's  day  (Sunday). 

2,  The  Moon's  day  (Monday,  Lundi). 

3,  Mars'  day  (Tuesday,  March). 

4,  Mercury's  day  (Wednesday,  Mercredi). 

5,  Jupiter's  day  (Thursday,  Jeudi). 

6,  Venu8*e  day  (Friday,  Veneris  fhes,  Vendredi), 

7,  Saturn's  day  (Saturday ;  Ilal,  il  Sabbato). 

Dion  CassiuSj  who  wrote  in  the  3rd  centuiy  of  our  era^  gives  this 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  week,  and  of  the  method 
in  which  the  arrangement  was  derived  from  their  system  of  astro- 
nomy. It  is  a  noteworthy  point  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor 
Romans  in  his  time  used  the  week,  which  was  a  period  of  strictly 
Oriental  origin.  The  Romans  only  adopted  the  week  in  the  time 
of  Theodosius,  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  and  the 
Greeks  divided  the  month  uito  periodB  of  ten  days ;  so  that,  for 
the  origin  of  the  arrangement  connecting  the  days  of  the  week 
with  the  planets,  we  must  look  to  the  suuree  indicated  by  Dion 
Cassius,  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  way  in  wliieh  traditions 
are  handed  down,  not  only  from  generation  to  generation,  but 
from  nation  to  nation,  that  the  Latin  and  western  nations  receiving 
the  week  along  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  should  never- 
theless have  adopted  the  nomenclature  in  use  among  astrologers. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  wdely  the  superstitions  of  astrology 
had  spread,  or  how  deeply  they  had  penetrated,  for  the  practices 
of  astrologers  were  carried  on  in  secret,  wherever  Sabakm  was 
rejected  as  a  form  of  religion ;  but  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
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these  snperstitione  spread  among  nations  profcsemg  faith  in  one 
God,  and  that  even  to  thin  day  they  are  Bccretly  accepted  in 
Mahometan  and  even  ChnRtian  commninties,  cannot  be  disputed. 
How  ranch  more  mnst  such  superfftitionR  have  affected  the  JewB, 
led  out  by  Moses  from  the  very  temple  of  astrology?  Knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  influence  of  Buch  superstitions  in  our  own 
time,  can  we  wonder  if  three  tliousand  years  ago  Moses  found  it 
difficult  to  dispossess  his  followers  of  their  beUef  in  "  the  host  of 
heaven,"  or  if,  a  few  generations  later,  even  the  reputed  prophetess 
Deborah  shoidd  have  been  found  proclaiming  that  "  the  stars  in 
their  courses  ''  had  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel/ 

That  the  Egj^ptians  dedicated  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to 
the  outermost  or  highest  planet,  Satiim,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
simiable  that  this  day  was  a  day  of  rest  in  Egypt.  It  is  not 
kno^ii,  however,  whether  this  was  ordained  in  honour  of  the  chief 
planet' — that  is  their  supreme  deity,  or  because  it  wa^held  unlucky 
to  work  on  that  day.  It  by  no  meajis  follows  from  the  fact  that 
Nisroch,  or  his  Egyptian  reprei^entative,  was  the  chief  deity,  that 
he  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  beneficent  ruler.    Rather,  M^iat  we 

*  Wo  aro  api  to  overlook  iho  Pagan  ongin  of  many  ideAs  referred  to  in  Xhe  Bible,  ks  well 

fiB  of  many  ccromoaieB  which  Closes  ut  hmtttermitted^  U  lio  did  not  onjoio.    TLo  description 

of  tho  Ark  of  tbo  Covenant,  of  the  m&thod  of  sacrifices,  of  tlio  priestly  vestments,  Ac., 

indieate  in  the  eloftrost  miLnQcr  im  E^^jpiiAu  or  ABAjriaii  origin.     The  chorubim,  for 

instance — flgtiros  which  nnitod,  m  Caliiiot  has  shown,  tho  body  of  the  lion  or  ox  with  tb« 

wings  of  an  eagle — are  eommon  in  Assyrian  soriptiirofl.  Tho  oranlo  of  tho  temple  dijOfered 

only  from  Homo   of   tho    cli umbers  of  Nimrod  And  Khorflabad,  in  tbo  subRtitutlon 

**  palm  troeH  "  for  tho  aacred  tree  of  ABayrian  acripturea,  and  opon  flowerH  for  the  / 

tnlip-sbapod  oTuamont.  Layard  (♦*Kincvoh  and  Babylon,"  p.  643)  8tat«s  further 

tho  ABayrian  hnllft,  tbo  winged  human- headed  bolls  were  on  the  aide  of  the  w&U,  and 

wingAf  liko  thoac  of  tho  chembim,  *  touched  one  another  in  the  midst  of  the  house.'   Th« 

dimr>>nnion9  of  these  flgnree  wero  in   some  casew  nearly  the  same^namely^  fifteen  fe«et 

sqnaro.     The  doora  wore  also  (j^rTod  with  cliorubim  and  pnlm  trocK,  and   open  flowers, 

I  and  thus^  with  tho  otbor  part»  of  tho  build'Dg,  corresponded  with  those  of  tho  AesynAti 

pfdoces.     On  the  walk  at  Nineveh,  the  only  addition  appears  to  h&vo  been  the  introdtto- 

I  lion  of  the  hunuin  form  and  tho  image  of  tho  king,  wbuch  were  ftn  abomination  to  tha 

I  Jews.     Tho  pomegranates  and  lilit^s  of  Solomon's  tomploinust  have  b-een  nearly  identical 

iwith  tho  iiHual  Aanyrian  ornament,  in  which — and  particularly  at  Khorsabad — tho  pume- 

granate  froqnently  takes  tho  placo  of  tho  tulip  and  the  cono.**      After  qnoting  the 

I  de&oription  given  by  Joseph  us  of  tho   interior  of  ono  of  Sol  omon^s  houses,  which  e  Ten 

]  more  closely  corrosponda  with  and  illustrales  the  chambers  in  tho  paUeo  of  Nineveh, 

IXaysrd  makes  the   following  remark :  ^'^  To  complete  tho  analogy   between  the  two 

I  idiflcos,  ft  wonld  appear  that  Solomon  was  seven  years  buildiug  tho  temple,  and  Senna* 

lieberib  about  the  same  time  building  his  groat  palace  at  Konyunjik/'     The  introdnction 

llnto  tho  Ark  of  figures  80  romarkable  as  tho  chombim  can  hardly  bo  otherwise  explained 

I  than  by  assuming  that  thcao  figarps  correapondod  with  Eomo  objects  which  the  Jews 

Lduring  their  stay  in  Egypt  had  learned  to  aisociato  with  roligious  oeromooies.     That  tho 

lEf^vptians  uwd  Buch  tiguresp  placing  them  at  tho  entrance  of  thoir  t<^»iml..^   i^  certain. 

[  Neither  can  it  bo  doubted  that  tJie  setting  of  diriheA,  spoons,  bowls,  sht  .,  on  th« 

'table  within  tho  Ark,  was  derived  from  Egyptian  ceremomals,  thou^i  <  videnoe 

on  these  poinU  is  not  (m  far  as  I  know)  available.     Wo  know,  however,  that  meats  of  all 

kinds  were  set  before  Bsal  (em  **  Apocrypha,"  Bel  and  the  Dragon).    Tho  remarkable 

breast-plato  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priost  was  dorivod  directly  from   the  Egyptiana. 

1  In  tho   of tt*n -repeated  picture  of  judfiTnent  tho  deceased  Egyptian  is  sf'f'n  conducted 

I  by  the  god  Horus,  while  ^*AnnbiB  places  on  one  of  the  balanceB  a  vaao  supposed  ta 

Iciontalii  his  good  actions,  and  in  the  other  is  tho  emblem  of  truth,  a  representation  of 

f  Thm&i,  tho  Goddess  of  Tnitb,  which  was  also  worn  on  th<^  judicial  broabt-plate.**    Wilkin- 

aon,  in  his  **  Manners  and  On  atoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  shows  that  th^  Hebrew 

Thummim  is  a  plural  form  of  tho  word  Tbmiji.     The   aymboliana  ol  the  breaat-plato 

ia  referred  to  in  the  ^  Apocrypha/'  Bctok  of  Wisdom,  Ixviii.  24, 
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low  of  Orieiital  Fnipers?;t]tTonR  woxikl  lead  \in  to  inf(>r  that  the  chief 
deity  in  a  Hystera  of  several  gods  was?  one  to  he  propitiated.  And 
indeed^  the  little  we  loiow  of  Egyptian  mythologj'  siiggests  that 
the  beneficent  ^odn  were  those  corresponding  to  the  snn  and 
moon, — later  represented  hy  Osirifi  and  IsiB  (deities,  however, 
which  had  other  interpretationB).  Saturn,  though  Buperior  to  the 
BTin  and  moon,  not  only  in  the  sense  in  whieh  modem  astronomers 
use  the  term  snperior,  bnt  also  in  the  power  attributed  to  him,  was 
probably  a  maleficent,  if  not  a  malignant  deity.  We  may  infer 
thifi  from  the  qnalitiei?  attributed  to  him  by  astrologers — 

**  If  Sutuni  I*  pi  edoriiiimiit  in  any  iuan*s  niitivity,  and  cause  melancholy 
in  his  temperature/'  says  Burttm,  iij  his  "^^  Aij!it<  »iuy  uf  Melancholy,"  ^^  then  he 
shall  he  very  aostere,  sullen,  churl isb,  black  of  coltjur,  profound  in  his  cogi- 
tations, full  of  careH,  inisertes,  and  discontents,  sad  and  feaiful,  always 
silent  and  solLtar)%" 

We  may  not  mi  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  either  refit 
was  enjoined  on  Satunf  s  day  as  a  religious  observance  to  propi- 
tiate  this  powerfid  but  gloomy  god,  or  else  because  bad  fortune 
,  was  expected  to  attend  any  enterprise  begun  on  the  day  over 
which  Satnni  bore  sway.  The  evil  influence,  as  well  as  the  great 
power  attributed  to  Satum,  are  indicated  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Chaucer  :— 

**    ,     *     .     Quorl  Saturne, 
Mj  corfl^  th«t  htdh  sm  wide  for  to  turBC, 
HaUi  tuoro  power  tlian  ivot  any  xuaD; 

»  •  «  *  # 

**I  do  TGugeaune©  and  ploiao  correctiioo 
Wbil©  1  dwell  in  tbo  eigno  of  the  Icon ; 

•  *  #  #  « 

**  Min  bcB  also  the  rDalAdiea  coldo 
Tbo  dorko  treaons,  and  tlje  caBt<^e  oldo 
My  loking  ifi  the  fader  of  pe  At  do  nee.*' 

It  ifl,  however,  posaible  that  the  idea  of  rest  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  Satuni  may  have  been  BUggested  to  Egyptian  astrologers  aud 
prieBtfi  by  the  slow  motion  of  the  phinet  in  hie  orbit,  whereby  the 
circuit  of  the  ecliptic  is  only  completed  in  about  twenty-nine 
years. 

However  this  may  be,  we  know  certainly  that  on  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews  rest  was  enjoined  for  a  difiereut  reason.  Moses 
adopted  the  Egj^tian  week  and  allowed  thi?.  practice  uf  a  weekly . 
lay  of  rest  to  eontinuo.  But  in  order  that  the  people  whom  he 
'led  and  instructed  might  not  fall  into  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  he  associated  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  with  the 
worship  of  that  one  God  in  whom  he  enjoined  them  to  behcve, 
the  God  of  their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  far 
as  appears  from  the  Bible  narrative,  there  is  no  scriptural  objection 
to  this  view.  On  the  contraiy,  strong  scriptural  reasons  exist  for 
accepting  it»     If  the  account  of  the  creation  given  in  the  first 
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chapter  of  G^enesis  could  be  accepted  as  literally  exact,  it  never- 

tlielesg  would  not  follow  that  the  seventh  day  of  rest  was  enjoined 
before  the  time  of  the  exodus.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  Bible  i 
acconnt  itself  assigns  the  depailnre  from  Egypt  as  a  reason  for 
the  observ^ance,  so  that  whatever  view  we  fonn  rcepectiJig  the  real 
origin  of  the  seventh  day  of  rest,  we  have  no  choice  as  to  the  time 
we  nmst  assign  for  the  commencement  of  its  obser\^ance  by  the 
Jews,  miless  Deuteronomy  v,  be  rejected  as  not  even  historically 
trustworthy. 

Nothing,  therefore,  that  I  have  shown  in  this  paper  need  be 
regarded  as  necessarily  opposed  to  the  faith  of  those  who  honestly 
believe  hi  the  literal  exactness  of  the  reason  assigned  in  Exodus 
XXXI,  17,  fertile  observance  of  tlie  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  Such 
persons  may  accept  the  week  as  of  Pagan  origin,  and  the  original 
observance  of  Saturn  s  day  as  of  astrological  significance,  while 
beheving  in  the  reason  given  by  Moses  for  the  adoption  of  the 
practice  by  his  followers,  that  *'  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  was  refreshed.** 
(The  idea  of  rest,  accepted  literally,  accords  neither  better  nor  worse 
with  the  conception  of  an  Ahnighty  Creator,  than  the  idea  of  work.) 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  thus  regard  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
as  a  divinely  instituted  compromise  between  the  worship  of  the 
seven  planets  as  gods,  and  the  worship  of  one  only  God  the 
Creator  of  aU  things,  may  yet  find  in  what  I  have  here  shown  a 
new  reason  for  Christianising  our  seventh  day  of  rest,  even  if  we 
must  still  continue  to  miscall  it  the  Sabbath.  Since  it  was  per- 
missible for  Jloses  to  adopt  a  Pagan  practice  (to  sanction,  if  not 
to  sanctify,  a  superstition),  it  may  well  be  beUeved  that  a  greater 
than  Moses  was  entitled  to  change  the  mode  of  ol>ftervance  of 
the  seventh  day  of  rest.  We  know  that  in  Christ's  time  the  Sab- 
bath (of  its  verj'-  nature  a  convenient  ceremonial  substitute  for 
tnie  rehgion)  had  become  a  hideous  t^^Tanny ;  nay,  that  many^ 
wanting  real  goodness,  were  eager  to  prove  their  vii-tue  by  inflict- 
ing the  Sabbath  on  those  w^ho  most  needed  "to  rest  and  be 
refreshed'*  on  that  day.  Whether,  in  obedience  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  who  (we  leam)  rebuked  those  hypocrites,  all  this  has 
been  changed  in  our  tiiri^,  is  a  point  which  may  be  left  to  the 
reflection  of  the  reader.    \ 

/^  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
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LIFE  AT  HIGH  PRESSURE, 


I  AM  only  too  codbciohb  that  I  can  offer  little  fitted  to  occupy 
the  time,  or  to  command  the  interest  of  an  auclience*  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed  on  the  cream  of  experimental  science,  and  the 
inexhanstible  wonders  of  the  organic  world, — equally  conscious 
that  I  have  nothing  original  or  remarkable  to  say,  even  on  the 
subject  I  propose  to  treat; — still  it  may  afford  something  of  the 
refreshment  of  variety  at  least  to  look  for  a  while  upon  a  few  of 
the  more  pecnhar  features  of  the  life  we  are  ourselves  leading  in 
this  age  of  stir  and  change  ;  upon  some  of  the  probable  issues  of 
that  hunied  and  high-pressure  existence,  and  upon  the  question, 
not  less  momentous  tlian  individually  interesting^  how  far  its 
actuaHty  corresponds,  or  could  be  made  to  correspond,  with  the 
ideal  we,  many  of  us,  in  our  higher  moments  are  prone  to  picture. 
It  is  well  in  all  careers  to  get  occasionally  outside  of  ourselves, 
to  take  stock  of  our  acquisitions  and  their  inherent  value ;  to  pause 
in  the  race,  not  only  to  raeasure  our  progress,  but  carefidly  to 
Bcrutinize  our  direction  j  and  the  more  breatliless  the  race,  the 
more  essential,  as  assuredly  the  more  difficult  and  perhaps  the 
more  unwelcome,  does  tliis  scrutiny  become. 


I.     Beyond  doubt,  tlie  most  saUent  chamcteristic  of  life  in  this 
latter  portion  of  the  19th  century  is  its  SFEEDj — what  we  may  call 

*  Tbe  subBtance  of  tbis  paper  was  delirere:^!  aa  a  leetiu^,  at  ihd  Rojal  Inatittitlon 
Folmury  12th. 
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ita  hurry,  the  rate  at  which  we  move,  the  high-pressure  at  which 
we  work ; — and  the  question  to  be  considered  is,  first,  whether  this 
rapid  rate  is  in  itself  a  good  ;  and,  next,  whether  it  is  worth  the 
price  we  pay  for  it — a  price  rarely  reckoned  up,  and  not  very  easy 
thoroughly  to  ascertain.  Unquestionably,  life  seems  fuller  and 
longer  f*ir  this  speed — is  it  tnily  richer  and  more  effective  ?  No 
doubt  we  can  do  more  in  our  Seventy  years  for  the  pace  at  which 
we  travel ;  but  are  the  extra  tilings  we  do  always  worth  doing  ? 
No  doubt,  we  can  do  more;  but  is  ** doing"  everything,  and 
**  being *'  nothing  ? 

The  first  point  to  notice  is,  that  we  have  got  into  a  habit  of 
valuing  speed  as  speed,  with  little  reference  to  the  objects  sought 
by  rapid  locomotion,  or  the  use  to  which  we  put  the  time  sa 
gained.  We  are  gro^wdug  feverishly  impatient  in  tetnperament. 
There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  this,  however  much  there  may 
be  to  regret,  when  we  reflect  that  all  the  improvement  in  the  rato 
of  travelling  achieved  by  the  human  race  in  ita  orthodox  6,000 
years  of  existence  has  been  achieved  in  our  own  lifetime — ^that 
is,  in  the  last  50  years- 

"  Nimrod  aod  Noah  travelled  just  in  tbe  eame  way,  ^ad  just  at  the  same 
rate,  as  TbomtLs  Assheton  Smith  and  Mr,  Coke,  of  Norfolk.  The  chariots  of 
the  Olyinpit;  ^anies  went  jiist  as  fast  as  the  chariots  that  conveyed  our 
nobles  to  the  Derb}^ 

<*  In  otir  liot  youth,  wbon  0<?org*»  tho  Tliird  was  King.** 

When  Abraham  wished  to  send  a  message  to  L<3t,  he  despatched  a  man  on 
koraeback,  who  galloped  12  miles  an  hour.  When  our  fathers  wasted  to  send 
a  message  to  their  nejjliews,  they  couid  do  no  better,  and  go  no  quicker.  When 
w©  were  young, if  we  wished  to  travel  from  London  to  Edinbrngh,  we  thought 
ourselves  bit*ky  if  we  rould  average  eight  miles  au  hour, — ^juiit  as  Robert 
Bruco  might  bave  done.  Now,  in  our  old  age,  we  feel  ourselvea  aggrieved 
if  we  do  not  averagxj  thirty  miles.  Everything  that  has  been  done  in  this 
line  since  the  world  l>egan, — everjahmg  perhaps  that  the  eapacHles  of 
matter  and  the  <^< mditions  of  the  human  frame  will  ever  allow  to  \m  done — 
has  t>een  done  since  we  were  boys.  The  same  at  sea.  Pi-obably,  when  the 
wind  was  favourable,  Ulysses,  who  was  a  bold  and  skilful  navigator,  sailed 
as  fast  as  a  Dutch  mercbautman  of  the  yeai'  1800,  nearly  as  fast  at  times 
as  an  American  yacht  or  clip[x;r  of  our  father's  day.  Now  we  steam  15 
nnles  an  hour  with  woBdcrful  regularity,  in  spite  of  wind  and  tide;^ — ^nor  ia 
it  bkely  that  we  shall  ever  lie  able  to  go  much  faster.  But  the  progt^sa  in 
the  means  uf  communication  is  the  most  remarkable  of  alL  In  this  respect* 
Mr.  Pitt  was  no  ix^tter  off  than  Pericles  or  Agameiraion.  If  Ruth  had 
wished  to  wiite  to  Naomi,  or  David  to  wend  a  word  of  love  to  Jonathan 
when  be  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  they  could  not  possibly  have  done  it 
under  twelve  hourn^.  Nor  could  we  to  om-  friends  fifty  yeare  ago.  In  1875^ 
the  humblest  citizen  of  Great  Britain  eiui  &end  such  a  mesaage,  not  a  hun- 
dred miles,  Imta  thousand,  in  twelve  imuuten.''* 

Our  love  of  and  our  pride  in  mpidity  of  movement,  therefore, 
are  tinder  tho  ciruumBtances  natural  enough,  but  they  ar^  not 
mtional  seutimeiits;   nor  are  they  healthy   Byniptome,  for  they 

♦♦*  Kcaliflttblfl  Ideal*."— Enigtniw  of  Life,  pp.  88,  39. 
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^frow  daily  with  what  tkey  feed  ou  j  and  uatioaal  competition, 
especially  tmnsatlanttc  competitioi^  stirnnlatea  tlieni  year  by  year. 
Mr.  Arnold  writes : — 

"Your  midclle-cluss  man  thinks  It  the  higheitt  pitch  of  development  and 
civilization  whun  his  letters  are  carried  twelve  times  a  day  from  It^lin^ton  to 
Oamberwell  and  from  Camberwell  ttj  Islington^  and  if  railway  trains  run  to 
kDd  fro  between  them  every  quartt^r  (»f  an  hour.  He  thinks  it  nothing  that 
the  trains  only  carry  him  from  a  dismal  illiberal  life  at  Islington  to  a  dismal 
illibera]  life  at  Camberwell ;  and  that  the  letters  only  tell  him  that  such  is 
the  life  there/* 


It  is  impossible  to  state  more  tersely  (or  more  tartly)  our  indict- 
ment against  the  epirit  of  the  age.  But  I  should  like  to  give  one 
atriking  illustration  of  my  meaning ;  it  is  Baron  Hubne/s  account 
of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  whei-e,  in  order  to  arrive  forty- 
eight  hours  sooner,  the  steamers  encounter  dangers  fitted  to  appal 
l^the  stoutest  heart  % — 

''We  saw  a  beautiful  aurora  hormlts^  and  this  morning,  what  was  still 

tmore  striking-,  a  \mge  iceberg.    It  was  sailing  along  about  a  mi!e  ahead  of 

Ills.     Brilliantly  white,  with  greetiifth  rents  here  and  there,  and  ending  in 

[two  sharp  freaks,  thia  great  mass  of  ice  rolled  heavily  in  the  swell,  while 

the  waves  beat  furiously  against  its  steep,  shining  sides,    A  sort  of  dull 

rumbling  sound,  like  low  thunder^  is  heard^  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  of  the 

engines.     ...     By  a  lucky  chance,  the  weather  is  quite  clear.     But  if 

Iw©  had  come  m  for  a  fog,  which  is  the  role  at  this  season,  and  had  then 

tmck  against  thii*  floating  mass  of  ice,  which  took  so  little  trouble  to  get 

\mt  of  our  way,  what  theni     ^Oh,*   answers  the  captain,  'm  two  minutes 

should  have  gone  douii — and  that  ia  the  impleasant  side   of   these 

oyages.  This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  lu  the 
I  of  ten  months,  and  almost  invariably  the  sky  has  been  as  leaden  as 
r  fog  was  thick.  In  tx)nsequence,  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  meridian ; 
'Tor  there  is  neither  sun  nor  horizon.  .  .  -  If,  instead  of  going  so  far 
north,  by  way  of  shoitenuig  the  voyage,  they  were  to  follow  a  southerly 
foiirse,  they  would  meet  witli  far  less  ice  and  no  fogs,  and  the  danger 
would  be  ever  so  much  lessened;  there  would  be  no  risk  of  striking 
against  icebergs,  nor  of  disapi^earing  altogether,  nor  of  sinking  the  tisher- 
men's  boats,  which  are  so  numerous  on  those  banks.  In  vain  the  alann- 
whistle,  that  useful  but  aggravating  little  instrument,  blows  its  hoarse  and 
lugubrious  sound  minute  after  minute ;  it  camiot  prevent  every  accident  ; 
and  they  are  far  more  nmnerotis  than  fieople  imagine.  If  they  succeed  in 
saving  a  man  l>elonging  to  the  ship,  or  in  finding  out  the  numljer  of  the 
unhappy  boat  which  has  simk,  the  captain  sc^nds  in  his  report,  and  the 
company  pays  an  indemnity,  Bnt  if  the  accident  should  happen  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  every  soul  on  board  has  gone  down  with  the  boat,  it  is 
impossible  to  verify  the  name  of  the  owners:  the  great  leviathan  has 
simply  passed  over  it,  and  all  is  said  and  done.  Companies  are  bad  philan- 
thropists :  besides,  'they  have  to  race  one  another  in  speed,  Eijych.  de- 
parture from  QueenstowTi  or  New  York  is  registered  in  the  newspafiers 
with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  the  same  with  the  arrivals.  Uenc^?  this 
frantic  rac^  to  arrive  first.  In  England,  public  opinion  has  more  than  once 
exclaimed  ugainst  this  system,  and  the  I'tmes  has  not  disdained  to  give 
publicity  to  these  complaints  with  all  the  weight  of  its  authority.  If  they 
would  folbw  a  more  southerly  course  (to  the  south  of  the  42ud  degi-ee), 
the  passage  would  certainly  be  slower  by  two  or  tkix*e  days,  but  the 
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eecurity  would  be  doubled*  The  loss  of  time  would  be  more  than  com- 
pulsated  by  the  comparative  absence  of  daugBr,  To  effect  Buch  a  change^ 
however^  all  the  companies  must  agree  (which,  imfortunately,  they  have 
not  yet  done)  to  give  op  the  Ntirthem  route.  .  .  .  Last  year,  during' 
the  month  of  July,  I  was  on  board  the  Scotia^  one  of  Cunard's  finest  ships. 
Although  we  were  in  the  height  of  eunimer,  we  had  only  seen  the  sun  once, 
and  that  for  a  few  seconds,  from  Cape  Clear  to  Sandy  Hook.  An  impene* 
trable  fog  shrouded  the  banks  of  Newfoundliuid.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
it  was  almost  as  dark  as  night.  Even  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  deck 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  distioguish  the  four  watchmen  on  the  look- 
out. Every  moment,  as  the  air  «eemed  to  thicken,  the  thermometer 
pointed  to  a  sudden  increase  of  cold  in  the  temperature  i>f  the  sea.  Evi- 
dently there  were  icebergs  ahead.  But  where  f  That  was  the  question. 
What  surprised  me  was,  that  the  speed  was  not  slackened.  But  they  told 
me  that  the  ship  would  obey  the  helra  only  in  profMjrtion  to  her  speed*  To 
avoid  the  iceberg,  it  is  not  enotigh  to  see  it,  but  to  see  it  in  time  to  tack 
about,  which  supposes  a  certain  docility  in  the  ship,  depending  on  ber 
speed.  •  .  .  One  of  the  officers  gave  me  a  helping  band.  ^  Look,*  he 
exclaimed, '  at  that  yellow  curtain  before  us.  If  there's  an  iceberg  behind, 
and  those  lynx-eyed  fellows  find  it  out  at  half  a  mile  off^ — that  is,  two 
minutes  before  we  should  nm  against  it — ^we  shall  just  have  time  to  tack, 
and  THEN  all  will  be  right/** 

Now,  the  physical  consequences  of  this  needlesB  haste  and  htury 
—this  double  quick  time  on  all  the  pathways  of  our  daily  life — 
are,  I  believe,  serious  enough ;   but  the  moral  consequences  are 


I 
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*  As  a  marTolloiiA  conirast^  mnd  ftlmoat  a  rofreahment,  after  these  dellneatioiiA  oi 
reckless  rxielh  and  biutto,  I  ehoald  like  tfO  quote  the  answer  of  the  MuBatiltnan  GoTemor 
of  A  Meaopotanaiflm  city  to  Mr,  Layard,  who  had  appUed  to  him  for  some  Btatistical 
informutioa  rwlativo  to  the  proTince  in  which  he  had  long  dwelt  aa  a  man  in  anthoritj. 
The  Tnrk  repUefi  with  the  following  dig^nitied  and  affootionato  rebuke: — 

^*  My  illnatrions  friend,  and  joy  of  my  liver  J 

**  The  thing  yon  ask  of  mo  ia  both  diMcnlt  and  UMlesi,  Although  I  have  paaied  all 
my  dajfl  in  this  place,  I  havo  neither  counted  the  bouiOH  nor  have  I  inquired  into  tbo 
number  of  the  inbAbitantii  ]  and  as  to  what  one  person  loada  on  his  mules^  and  aaotlier 
ptowB  away  in  the  bottom  of  bia  ship,  that  is  no  hufiineas  of  mine.  But  above  all,  aa  to 
the  preTious  history  of  this  city^  God  only  knows  the  amount  of  dirt  and  coDftLsion  tliat 
the  madelsiDay  bare  eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  aword  of  Ifllam,  It  were  unprofit- 
able f or  ua  to  inqnire  into  it 

'*  Oh,  my  Hoiol !  ob,  my  Iamb  1  seek  not  after  the  things  which  concern  thoo  not.  Tlioa 
earnest  unto  uh,  and  wo  welcomed  thee  :  go  in  poace^ 

"Of  a  truth,  thou  hast  apoken  many  words;  and  there  ib  no  harm  dono,  for  tlio 
speaker  is  one,  and  the  listener  Ib  another.  After  the  fashion  of  thy  people,  ihcu  InuI 
-wandered  from  one  place  to  aQoiber^  until  thou  art  happy  and  content  in  none.  We 
(praiie  be  to  God  I)  wore  bom  hero,  and  ncTcr  desire  to  quit  it.  Is  it  posaiblOf  then,  that 
the  idea  of  a  general  intorcourae  between  mankind  should  make  any  impression  on  our 
UDdeTfltandiug?     God  forbid  ! 

*' Listen^  oh  my  aon  !  There  is  no  wisdom  equal  unto  the  holief  in  God.  Ho  created 
the  world;  and  shall  we  liken  oureelvoa  to  Him  in  seeking  to  penetrate  the  myeteriea 
of  Hia  oroation?  Shall  we  say,  behold  thia  star  apinneth  rouml  that  star«  and  this  other 
atar  with  a  tail  Cometh  and  goeth  in  eo  many  years  ?  Let  it  go  !  He  from  whose  band 
it  came  will  direct  and  guide  iL 

**  But  thou  wilt  any  unto  me,  stand  aaide^  oh  man  !  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou 
art,  and  have  s^en  more  things.  If  thou  thinkeat  that  thou  art  in  thia  reapcct  better 
than  I  am,  thou  art  welcome.  I  praise  Ood  that  I  seek  not  that  wbidi  I  require  not 
Thou  art  learned  in  tbo  things  I  care  not  for  ;  and  as  for  that  which  thou  hast  seen,  I 
defile  it.  Will  much  knowledge  create  thee  a  double  stomach,  or  wilt  thon  aeck 
Paradllae  with  thine  eyes  ? 

"  Oh,  my  friend !  If  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say,  There  la  no  God  but  God  !  Do  noeTiI^ 
and  tbaa  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death  ;  for  snrely  thine  hour  will  com© ! 

"  The  meek  in  spirit  (El  Fakir), 

*'lMacii  Au  T. 
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probably  giuver  still,  though  both  sets  of  effects  are  as  yet  only 
in  their  infancy,  and  will  take  a  genemtion  or  two  fully  to 
develop ;  and  when  they  are  thiiB  developed  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  mind  of  the  nation,  the  inischief  may  be  past 
remedy.  To  us  they  are  only  "rocks  ahead:" — but  they  are 
rocks  on  wliich  our  gr'andchildren  may  make  slupw reck  of  much 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  cargo  of  existence,  may  spoil  the 
voyage  even  if  they  do  not  shorten  it.  The  rapidity  of  railway 
travelling,  I  beheve  observant  physicians  tell  us,  produces  a  kuid 
of  chronic  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system  of  those  who  use  it 
much — a  disturbance  often  obviously  mischievous  in  the  more 
eenedtivo  organizations,  distinctly  perceptible  even  in  hardier 
frames.  The  anxiety  to  be  in  time,  the  hurrying  pace — often  the 
nmmng  to  catch  trams  (wliich  are  punctual  in  stai-ting,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  arriving) — cause  a  daily  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as 
accelerated  action  of  the  heart,  of  which,  in  a  few  months  or  years, 
most  of  us  become  unpleasantly  conscious,  and  which,  as  we  all 
know,  sometimes  have  a  fatal  and  sudden  tcmiination  (I  know 
three  such  instances  in  my  own  small  acquaintance).  And  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  habitually  travel  by  rail  is 
already  large,  and  is  increasing  year  by  year.  In  a  word,  thou- 
sands are  injured  and  scores  are  kiUed  ;  and  neither  of  the  scores 
nor  of  the  thousands  certainly,  was  the  speed  essential  to  more 
than  a  veiy  few.  Nor  is  the  effect  upon  the  present  generation 
thie  only  matter  for  consideration — the  constitution  which  we  thus 
enfeeble  and  impair  we  transmit  so  damaged  to  our  children,  who, 
in  their  turn,  add  to  and  pass  on  the  sad  inheritance  of  weakness 
and  susceptibility.  Heart  dmease,  too  common  already,  may  be 
•expected  to  be  more  common  stilL 

The  moral  effects  of  tliis  hurried  pace  cannot  well  be  separated 
from  those  arising  from  the  high-pressure  style  of  Ufe  generally, 
T)ut  in  combination  vAih  this  are  undeniable,  if  not  easy  to  be 
specified.  A  life  without  leisure  and  mthont  pause — a  life  of 
haste — above  all  a  life  of  excitement,  such  as  haste  inevitably  in- 
volves — a  life  filled  so  full,  even  if  it  he  full  of  interest  and  toil, 
ihat  we  have  no  time  to  reflect  where  we  have  been  and  whither 
we  intend  to  go ;  what  we  have  don©  and  what  we  plan  to  do, 
«till  less  what  is  the  value,  and  the  purpose,  and  tlu  price  of  what 
nve  have  seen,  and  done,  and  visited — can  scarcely  be  deemed  an 
adequate  or  worthy  life  ;  and  assuredly  will  not  approve  itself  to 
us  as  such  in  those  hours  of  enforced  quiet  and  inaction  which 
Age  or  sickness  brings  sooner  or  later  to  us  all — when,  with  a  light 
which  is  often  sudden  and  startling  enough,  the  truth  and  reaUty 
4>f  things 


VOL,   XXV» 
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Which  iB  the  bUsi  of  solitnde  **- 
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fiometimes,  but  more  commonly  its  surpriee,  its  trouble,  and  its 
torture. 

We  are,  perhaps,  most  of  us,  conscious  at  some  moments  of  our 
course  of  the  need  to  be  quiet,  to  be  in  repose,  to  be  atom ;  but  I 
believe  few  of  us  have  ever  estimated  adequately  the  degree  in 
whicli  an  atmosphere  of  excitemmtt^  especially  when  we  enter  it 
young  and  continue  in  it  habitually,  is  fatal  to  the  higher  and 
deeper  life :  the  subtle  poison  winch  it  disseminates  through  the 
whole  character;  how  it  saps  solidity  and  strength  of  mind ;  how 
it  daily  becomes  more  necessary  and  in  increasing  measure ;  with 
what  *4nexorable  logic"  it  at  once  enfeebles  and  renders  abnor- 
mally sensitive  the  subtle  organization  of  the  brain  ;  and  how  far, 
by  slow  and  sure  gradatioiiB,  it  carries  us  on  towards  a  mental 
and  moral  condition  which  may  justly  be  pronounced  unsound. 
The  fictoes  witnessed  in  a  neighbouring  country  during  the  dis- 
tressing years  of  1870-71  brought  out  very  forcibly  these  con- 
siderations. I  may  venture  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  in  illustra- 
tion, written  at  the  time.* 


"  Among  civilised  European  jieoples,  the  French  excitability  of  to«diiy 
deems  peculiar  in  kind  as  well  as  excessive  in  degree.    It  woul'  i   to 

indicate  a  constitutional  susceptibility   ef   brain,   distinctly  i.,  ;ind 

exceptionally  beyond  the  control  of  tlie  reasnu  or  the  wil!.  It  showd  itself 
in  a  hundred  ways,  and  seems  more  or  less  to  perva^ie  all  classes.  Members 
of  the  Ijcgifllative  Chamber,  in  moments  of  heat,  &hako  their  fijsta  at  each 
other,  and  screaoi  nmtual  insult  and  tlefiance  across  the  hall.  .  •  .  . 
An  oratorical  spark  which  in  England  or  America  or  Prussia  falls  on  grass 
or  on  tinder,  in  France  falls  on  f(unfx)wden  Tho  annals  of  the  cromtry 
fiince  the  time  of  Mirabeao  al>ound  in  exemplifications.  Bot  in  our  days 
this  excitabitity  reaches  to  absolute  insanity.  Everybody,  ajxilo^sts  as 
well  as  denouncers,  describes  it  by  this  name ;  and  m>  other  is  appropriate 
.to  its  manifestations.  Victor  Hugo  calls  it  madiiess  ;  the  corresp<mdents 
of  English  newspapers  constantly  depict  the  attitude  and  behaviour  of  the 
people,  both  during  the  war  with  Germany  and  the  last  siege  and  struggle, 
as  i>eing  simply  that  of  a  popula<?e  actually  crazy,  foritmsly  CTazy,  with 
paasion,  mania,  or  drink.  This  madness,  too,  assumes  invariably  the  most 
unamLiblc  and  destructive  pliases.  In  the  earlier  da^-s  it  was  the  spy 
mania ;  then  the  traitor  mania  ;  now  the  petrt4eum  mania.  In  ail  cases  it 
was  blind,  contagious,  uncontrollable, 

**  The  explanation,  I  believe,  must  be  sought  in  physiological  considera- 
tions.    The  wonder  would  be,  looking  at  the  past,  if  something  of  the  kind 
bad  not  resulted.     For  three  generations  Frenchmen  have  lieen  '  bom  in  M 
bitterness,  and  nurtured  in  convulsion,'    and  such  inflnences,  acting  oil  f 
temperaments  cnnstitwtionally  emotional,  and  transmitted  with  inevitably 
accelerating  increments   from  father  to  son,  have   produced   tLe  furies^ 
murderera,   and  incendiaries  of  the  Commune.     First,  the  unprecedented 
catastrophe  of  178D,  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  society,  the  removing  of" 
all  old  landmarks,  the  bursting  asunder  of  the  serial  cmat  of  the  earUi,  antl 
the  upheaving  and  overflow  of   the  long- compressed  volcsnic  elements 
beneath,  the   enifincipation   of    millions   from  centuries   of   serfdom,   the 
collapse  or  destruction  of  what  for  centuries  had  seemed  most  powerful 

♦  Smtm  cuiqrie.    Fmset^t  Magmine^  July,  1871,  pp,  124-126. 
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^aand  most  stable,  altogether  coiiRtituted  snehi  a  cataclysm  of  teiTi^r  and  of 

;jpromise  as  the  modero  world  had  not  seen.     Mi  Europe  felt  the  shock*    It 

Jib  ad  swept  suddenly  into  a  new  epoch ,    Heads  were  turned  else  where  til  an 

^n  France ;  but  in  France,  as  wa.s  natural,  the  diHturbiiTK'e,  mental  as  well 

^id  material,  was  far  the  greatest.    The  pjanclest  and  wildef^t  rlreams  of 

^^niversal  fehcity  and  regeneration  seemed  f<.>r  a  time  almost  on  the  point  of 

jrealisation.    The  greediest  desires  for  possession  aiid  revenge  had  far  a 

oment  their  gratification.     The  most  illimitable  hojjcs  in  Kume  quarters, 

"the  most  paralysing  terror  in  others,  combined  to  keep  the  whole  nation  in 

a  vortex  of  excitement  such  as  now  we  can  scarcely  ]>icfiim  to  ourselves, 

but  such  as  our  fathers  recalled  to  us  and  described  witii  s<:)ine thins;"  betwt^n 

a  shudder  and  a  sigh^ — a  sigh  for  the  vanished  visions,  a  shu^ldir  over  the 

remembered  crimes-     It  was  im|io3.silile  that  cliildreu  born  under  such  stars, 

surrounded  in  infancy  by  such  an  atmosphere  of  strniulants,  should  not 

bear  in  every  fibre  trai^es  oi  the  strange  era  on  which  their  eyes  first 

opened, 

^^  The^  fallowed  ant>tbcr  jieriod  of  excitement  of  a  diffei^nt  order,  during 
which  tlie  genemtlou  born  between  1789  and  17D;i  ha<l  its  a(I<tles<.:enee  and 
Its  mirture.  The  delirium  of  triumph  succeeded  the  <lelirium  of  revolution. 
Every  day  bnmght  tidings  of  a  fresh  victory  ;  every  ycai*  saw  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  new  i-onquest.  For  twenty  years  the  whole  nation  lived  u^xin 
continuous  stimulants  of  the  nnjst  intoxicating  HorL  The  FrcTirhmen  bom 
while  stxiety  %va8  being  con\i.ilsed,  and  bred  while  Eurojie  wa'^  tx?ing 
8ul.)dued,  l>et*ame  t!ie  progenitors  of  the  Frenchmen  who  witnessed  or 
caused  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848;  and  these  in  their  turn  gave 
birth  t^:*  those — still  punier  and  still  more  demoralised  and  diatem|>ered  by 
the  perpetual  dram-drinking  which  ])ublie  lifo  in  Fr;iuce  had  lieeu — who 
now  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Europe  as  the  men  and  women  of 
1871,  For  more  than  ninety  years  France  has  scarcely  l>een  &aii«  and 
sober  for  an  hour;  ceaseless  emotion  has  grown  into  djroiii^  hyHteriaj  and 
defects,  vices,  and  proj>f!nsitieR,  mental  and  moral  once,  have  become 
constitutional  and  ph}  sical  at  last." 

II,  But  our  **  life  at  high-pressure  '*  is  Bbowa  even  more  in  our 
style  of  work  than  in  our  j*ate  of  movement.  The  world  is 
growing  more  exacting  in  its  demands  from  all  labourers  except 
merely  manual  ones ;  and  life  iu  one  w^iy  or  other  iid  becoming 
severer  and  severer  to  nearly  all.  The  gi'cat  prizes  of  social 
existence — success  in  professional,  public,  and  commercial  life — 
demand  more  strenuous  and  exlmuBtiug  toil,  a  greater  strain  upon 
both  bodily  and  mental  powers,  a  eterner  concentmtion  of  effort 
and  of  aim*  and  a  more  harsh  and  rigid  sacriiice  of  the  relaxations 
and  amenities  whicli  time  offers  to  the  easy-going  and  miambitious, 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  cmiueut  lawyer,  the  physician 
in  full  practice,  the  minister,  and  the  politician  who  aspires  to  be  a 
minister — even  the  literary  worlanau,  or  the  eager  man  of  science 
— are  one  and  all  (Condemned  to  an  amount  and  continued  severity 
of  exertion  of  which  our  grandfathers  knew  little,  and  which 
forces  one  after  anotlier  of  them  to  break  off  (or  to  break  down) 
in  mid-career,  shatteretL  paralysed,  reduced  to  premature  inaction 
or  senility.  In  every  line  of  life  we  see  almoat  daily  examples ; 
for  what  actual  toil  does  for  the  learned  professions,  perpetual 

riety  does  for  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer.  The  barrister 
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tellfl  lie  that  he  miifit  aiake  hay  while  the  sun  BhineB,  becauae  for 
him  it  generally  Bliincs  bo  late ;  and  liis  career  is  so  often  divided 
into  two   equal  portioiiB — waiting  wearily  for  work,  and  being- 
absorbed  in  it — gi*oaiiing  or  sinking  under  its  excess.     The  physiTj 
cian  cannot  in  middle  hfe  refuse  or  select  among  the  crowdinj 
patients  whom  he  has  looked  and  longed  for  through  the  years  of 
youth,  even  though  his  strength  is  consciously  giving  way  under  1 
the  burdensome  and  urgent  calls;    while  the  statesman  or  the 
member  of  ParHament  in  office  has  constantly  to  undergo  a  degree^ 
of  prolonged  pressure  which  it  is  astoDishing  that  so  many  cai 
endure,  and  perhaps  more  astonishing  still  that  so  many  are  found] 
passionately  etrugglhig  to  reach.     We  all  of  us  remember  the 
description  given  of  this  career  by  one  of  its  most  eminent  vota- 
ries:  **  There  is  little  reason  in  my  opinion ,"  said  Macaulay,  *'tal 
envy  a  pursuit  in  which  the  most  its  devotees  can  expect  is  that|| 
by  relinquishing  hberal  studies  and  social  comfort,  by  passing"! 
nights  without  sleep,  and  summers  without  one  glimpse  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  tliey  may  attain  that  laborious,  that  invidious^ . 
that  closely-watched  slavery  wliich  is  mocked  mth  the  name  ofj 
power*" 

And  this  reminds  us  to  say  one  word  upon  another  feature  ofj 
this   high-pre.s8ure   existence.      It  is   not   only  that  health   and  ^ 
strength  often  give  way  under  the  incessant  strain ;  it  is  not  that 
the  over-tasked  brain  not  unfreqiiently  pays  the  fearfid  penalty  j 
which,  sooner  or  later,  nature  inexorably  levies  upon  all  habitual] 
excess ;  it  is  that  men  who  have  thus  given  up  their  entire  being*! 
to  this  professional  or  business  labour,  so  often  lose  all  capability 
of  a  better  life,  all  relish  for  recreation  or  contemplation,  all  true 
appreciation  of  leisure  when  it  comes  at  last ;  for  the  faculties  of 
enjoyment,  like  all  others,  are  apt  to  grow  atrophied  with  disuse, 
— so  that  we  see  men  in  most  careers  go  toiling  on  long  after  the 
culminating  point  of  professional  success  is  reached, — when  wealth 
has  become  a  superfluity  and  there  is  no  motive  for  further  accu-J 
mulation,— not  because  tht^r  Ufe  has  still  a  charm  for  them,  but  1 
because  every  other  life  has   by  long   disacquaintance  lost   its 
attraction.  "  Why,"  asked  a  friend  once  of  an  eminently  successful i 
advocate,   "  w^hy  should  you  go  on  wearing  youmelf  out  day  after  ^ 
day  in  amassing  gold  wliich  you  can  neither  enjoy  nor  use?     Yon 
get  no  good  out  of  it;  you  have  no  one  to  leave  it  to ;  you  cannot , 
carrj^  it  away  with  you.    Why  don't  you  retire,  and  leave  the  stage 
to  yomiger  men  t"    Alas  I  the  successful  man,  too  often  with  much 
to  retire  upon^  has  nothing  to  retire   to;    for   Hterature,  science^ . 
domestic  ties,  pubhc  and  philanthropic  interests,  nature  itself,  with 
its  exhaustless  loveliness  and  its  perennial  refreshment,  have  all 
been  neglected  and  lost  sight  of  during  the  mad  rush  and  struggle 
of  the  last  thirty  years-^nd  these  are  treasures  the  key  to  which 
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30n  grows  niety,  and  friends  that,  once  sHglited,  cannot  be 
'^whistled  back  at  t^hIL  *^Ah!  monsieur!''  said  Talleyrand  to  a 
young  man,  who  in  the  bustle  of  biifiiness  and  ambition  had  never 
learned,  or  had  forgotten  to  keep  up  liifl  whist,  **Ah!  numsuur^ 
fpulli  tri^tt  vieilUsse  vom  vom  preparer  J''  How  many  of  us,  letting 
Blip  the  habit  of  interests  still  more  attractive^  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  old  age  sadder  and  drearier  by  far,  Thne  it  is  that  we  sacri- 
fice life  to  a  limng— the  end  to  the  means — 

Et,  propter  vitwa,  TiTondi  pordere  causaa. 

People  maintain  that  this  exceBS  of  toil  is  unavoidable,  tliat  you 
must  keep  the  pace,  or  fall  behind  and  be  trampled  dowTi  by  com- 
petitors who  are  more  ambitious,  more  coneentratei  or  less 
incUned  to  measure  and  appmiso  the  objects  and  the  worth  of 
Ufe ;  and  that  in  a  ci\nlization  like  ours  modcratiou  is  forbidden 
to  those  who  would  succeed  at  all  or  not  actually  fail.  It  may 
bo  so>  though  I  am  not  quite  convinced  it  is  so  j  and  at  least,  if 
men  must  work  over  hard,  they  need  not  work  over  lon^;  they 
might  yield  the  vacant  place  to  yoimger  and  needier  a8j)irant«. 
But  if  it  be  thus — that  it  is  thus  is  precisely  my  indictment  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age*  Excess  is  enforced ;  moderation — that  which 
to  the  wiser  Greeks  seemed  the  essence  of  wisdom — is  forbidden, 
or  appears  to  be  so. 

But  even  tliis  is  not  the  extreme  limit  of  the  evil  to  be  sig- 
lisod.  Another  point  seldom  enough  noticed  is  that  this  high- 
ressure,  tliis  ceaselessness  and  severity  of  toil,  leaves  the  work  of 
life,  and  assigns  its  prizes,  more  and  more  to  men  of  exceptional 
phiff(vpje—iiiii  peculiarly  healthy,  the  specially  strong,  the  al>iior- 
mally  tongh,— those  whose  rare  frames  and  constitutions  are  litt^jj 
to  endure  the  unnatural  and  injurious  strain  under  which  the 
average  man  succumbs.  To  few  eases  does  the  very  harsh  Scrip- 
tural text,  "  To  him  that  liath  shall  be  given,"  so  closely  apply. 
Even  in  the  more  distinctly  intellectual  careers — except  perhaps 
some  branches  of  hterature  and  science— physical  strength  is 
nearly  as  essential  as  mental  superiority,  and  mental  superiority 
ften  fails  for  want  of  it.  At  the  bar,  animal  vigour,  what  may  be 
teraied  loosely  pliyeieal  and  cerebml  toughness,  is  a  prime  requisite  ; 
BO  it  is  for  the  surgeon  in  good  practice — for  the  successful 
engineer^ — most  of  all  perhaps  for  the  parliamentary  official,  who 
has  to  work  usually  half  the  night,  and  always  more  than  half  the 
day.  In  short,  the  race  of  life  is  so  rapid,  the  struggle  of  life  so 
stern,  the  work  of  life  so  hard,  that  exceptional  organisations  seem 
to  be  essential  every^vhere  to  great  achievement  or  even  ordinary 
fruits ;  the  moderately-endowed,  the  steady  fair  average  man,  the 
medium  in  all  things — in  wealth,  in  brains,  in  health  and  strength 
— ^is  *•  nowhere  "  in  the  strife  i^ — the  slow-moving,  the  tardily  do- 
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velopLDg,  wlio  fifty  years  ago  uiiglit  Imvu  attaiueda  deceitt  position 
and  securcid  a  decent  competence,  bid  fair  to  bo  elbowed  out 
their  careers ;  wbile  tli^  proBpoct  before  the  dull  and  the'duncea — 
who  are  Heldoiii  the  iiunority — is  growing  deplorable  indeed. 

Ill-  It  would  tieem,  again,  that  the  future,  in  England  at  leaat 
i«  not  to  be  for  the  moderately-wealthy,  any  more  than  for 
modoi-ately  iuduatrions  or  the  moderately  clever-     There  m  danger' 
of  this  in  (very  rapidly  progressive  country,  and  the  symptoms  of 
it  in  Enghijul  have  become  verj'  manifest  of  late  years.     Several 
operaiioiJH  luiv*^  combiupd  to  produce  this  result.     The  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country  has  enormously  increased/     The  profits  of 
mierjmM^  if  nrjt  of  ordinary  plodding  trade»  have  been  almost  un- 
precedentedly  great.     More  t^n^t  fortunes  have  been  heaped  up,  and 
J  leaped  up  iu  n  shorter  time,  than  probably  at  any  former  epocli* , 
;\t  the  same  time  the  wages  of  labour,  most  notably  of  skilled 
labour,  have  increased  in  many  instances  15,   25,  even  nO   per' 
cent. ; — have  so  increased  that  if  the  artisan  and  mining  classes  ^ 
bad  been  prudent,  steady,  saving,  and  forecasting,  they  might, 
a  njle,  Imvo  been   capitalists  as  well  as  labourers  now  ;t  migbt 
have  been  more  at  ease  in  their  circumstances,  and  have  had  a 
larger  manjin  in  their  expenditure,  than  numbers  of  tli©  educated 
classes.     There  is  jio  question  as  to  these  facts,  and  I  need  nc 
trouble  you  with  statistical  details.     At  the  same  time,  the  value" 
of  fixed  property^  of  houses  and  lands,  has  iisen  rapidly  and  largely 
as  a  consi^quence  of  the  genei^l   prosperity  :   more  persons  areJ 
seeking  property  of  tliis  sort,  and  more  pm^chasers  are  able  and  ■ 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it.     Li  all  this,  you  T^ill  say,  there 
is  nniel)  to  rejoice  at  and  nothing  to  regret.     I  am  not  about  to  J 
controvert  this  proposition.     lint  let  us  look  fur  a  moment  at  on#i 
or  two  of  the  secondary  consequenccB  of  this  state  of  things* 

It  is  a  universal  complaint,  the  substantiul  truth  of  which  i 
be  denied,  that  life  to  a  vast  propoiiitju  of  the  middle  clas8(^  ii^ 
becoming  more  difficult  and  more  coBtly.     Without  entering  on 
any  controveii:il>le  points,  tliere  are  certain  tilings  which  we  aU 
know,  and  most  of  us  feeL     Increased  riches  among  high  and  low 
has  brought  increased  demand  for  most  articles,  and  in   the 
articles  consumption  has  overtaken  prodnction,t  and  many  of  the 
are  articles  of  prime  necessity.     Somo  of  these  can  be  brougl] 
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from  abroad,  and  tlic  price  of  thorn  has  not,  therefore,  riBcn  in 
proportion,  if  at  aU.  But  meat  and  aE  farm  produce  has  risen  so 
AS  to  cause  serious  inconvenience  in  most  faimlie^,  and  actual  priva^ 
lion  in  vcr^^  many.  House-rent,  and  servants'  wagesj  and  servants' 
maintenance,  have  also  risen  most  niateriaEy.  With  the  general 
advance  in  the  wages  of  labour  in  all  trades,  on  which  we  have 
been  congratulating  the  country,  the  cost  of  most  articles  into 
wldch  labour  enters  largely  as  an  element  has  been  materiaUy 
enhanced;  and  wu  have  to  pay  more  than  we  used  to  do  for  every 
ob  we  want  done,  Probal)ly,  on  the  whole,  we  are  within  the  mark 
■if  we  say  that,  among  average  iniddle-class  famiUes,  the  actual  cost 
of  living  is  25  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 
But  this  Is  only  half  the  story.  Owing  to  the  increashig  wealth 
of  the  wealthy,  ond  the  incre^ising  numbers  who  every  year  step  into 
^he  wealthier  class,  the  Hyle  of  living,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  neccB^ 
saries  and  comforts  of  which  **  li\dng  ''  consists,  has  advanced  in  an 
extraordinary  ratio ;  and  however  fiTigal,  however  uuostontatious, 
however  rational  we  may  be,  however  resolute  to  Hve  as  we  think  w© 
ought,  and  not  as  others  do  around  us,  it  is,  as  we  all  find,  simply 
imposMle  not  to  be  influenced  by  their  example  and  to  fall  into 
their  ways,  unless  we  are  content  eitlier  to  live  in  remote  districts 
or  in  an  isolated  fashion.  The  result  is  that  we  need  mmiy 
things  that  our  fathurs  did  not,  and  that  for  each  of  those  many 
things  we  must  pay  more.  Even  where  prices  are  lower,  quan- 
tities are  increased.  Locomotion  is  cheaper;  but  every  middle- 
class  family  travels  far  more  than  formerly*  Wine  and  tea  cost 
lesB,  but  we  habitually  consume  more  of  each.  Most  articles  of 
clothing  mai/  Im  purchased  at  reduced  prices,  but  more  are  wanted 
and  of  a  costlier  quality*  But  wlien  we  come  to  the  item  of  edu- 
cation, so  \'ital  a  one  in  every  family,  while  it  is  becoming  better 
as  well  as  cheaper  for  tlie  poor  and  the  lower  middle  ranks, 
the  cost  of  it  is  abnost  scandalous  among  the  rich,  and  a  grievous 
and  anxious  burden  to  households  of  respectable  position,  but  of 
limited  or  scanty  means*  On  the  whole,  less  than  a  generation 
ago,  thousands  of  families  could  live  in  comfort,  in  competence, 
and  at  their  ease,  with  all  the  essential  elegancies  of  existence,  on 
£500  or  £G00,  who  strive  in  vain  to  do  so  now.  Plodding  clerks, 
Goverimient  officials,  retired  officers,  clerg}Tnen,  and  scientific  or 
Hterar^^  students — men  of  moderate  fixed  incomes  in  short — aU 
find  their  position  changed  sadly  for  the  worse.  England  is  a 
paradise  for  the  great  proprietor,  the  successful  merchant  or 
engineer,  the  popular  author,  and  sometimes  for  the  skilful  and 
energetic  journalist ;  it  may  be  made  so  for  the  skilled  labourer  in 
every  bmnch,  if  he  be  sober  and  sagacious  as  well  as  energetic: — 
scarcely  so  for  the  quiet,  unaspiring,  unpushing,  who  would  fain 
run  a  peaceful  and  contented  course;  for  the  men  of  £5,000  a 
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year  and  upwards :  scarcely  for  the  men  of  £500  a  year  and 
under,  England  is  a  country  in  which  it  is  easier  to  make  much 
than  to  live  upon  little ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  moderate^ 
contented,  unstrivdng  natures — those  who  desire  to  pass  their  life 
neither  in  making  money  nor  in  spending  it,  who  wish  to  use 
existence  wisely  and  enjoy  it  wortliily — are  in  danger  of  beings 
crushed  out  of  being  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones 
of  a  prosperous  and  well-paid  labouring  class  and  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  noble  or  ignoble  opident. 

Now,  I  confess  this  does  seem  to  me  a  matter  for  regret^  inas* 
much  as  these  people  are,  or,  at  least,  used  to  be;  a  valuable  and 
estimable  element  in  the  national  Hfe.  1  should  grieve  to  see 
England  consist  only  of  the  toiling^  grinding  hibourer,  however 
highly  paid — of  the  striving,  pushing  racing  man  of  enteiprise, 
however  successful — and  of  the  plutocrat  or  aristocrat,  however 
magnificent  or  stately  in  his  affluence.  It  may  be  useless  to 
repine  at  the  menaced  operation,  and  I  see  but  one  mode  by 
which  it  can  be  effectually  counteracted.  As  wealth  increases, 
and  as  fortunes  grow  more  and  more  colossal,  as  year  by  year 
successfiil  enterprise  places  riches  %\ithin  the  reach  of  many,  and 
as  the  disposition  of  every  class  to  imitate  and  emulate  the  style 
of  living  of  the  classes  above  it  in  the  social  scale  remains  about 
the  most  inveterate  of  our  national  charactoristics,  there  would 
seem  to  be  small  hope  of  attaining  a  standard  of  life  truly 
dignified  and  worthy,  except  through  such  a  regeneration  in  the 
tastes  and  sentiments  of  the  opulent  and  noble — -the  leaders  of 
fashion,  the  acknowledged  chiefs  and  stars  of  society — as  should 
cause  simphcity  to  become  **  good  style,"  and  luxury  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  ostentation  at  any  point,  to  be  voted  vulgar. 
The  seeds  of  this  moral  revulsion  from  otir  actual  excesses  are 
already  in  existence,  and  a  few  bright  and  resolute  examples 
among  the  well-placed,  the  eminent,  and  the  universally  admired^ 
mighty  I  am  convinced,  make  them  germinate  with  a  rapidity 
that  would  amaze  us  ;  for  there  are  thousands  among  our  upper 
ranks  to  whom  all  the  indulgences  and  splendour  round  them 
bring  no  true  enjoyment,  but  rather  the  intense  sadness  of  satiety^ 
and  not  a  Httle  self-reproach,  and  some  dim  and  fruitless  yearning 
after  a  course  of  days  that  shall  be  more  really  happy  while  it 
lasts,  and  shall  leave  more  rewarding  memories  behind  it.  There 
are  more  **Lady  Claras"  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
drawn  the  prizes  of  life  than  is  generally  fancied. 

**  I  know  yon,  Clara  Vore  de  Vero  I 

You  pino  moid  your  lordly  towore, 
Tho  Jftngoid  light  of  your  proud  eyoB 

la  weary  of  tho  rollJnf^  hour*. 
In  glowing  health,  with  bound  lew  wealth. 

Yet  eickeuiDg  of  a  T&guo  dltfeAse.    .    .     . 
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Now,  I  am  not  given  to  preaching ;  I  never  knew  much  good 
come  of  eermons,  and  certainly  I  am  not  going  so  far  to  abuse 
your  patience  as  to  turn  this  desk  into  a  pulpit.  But  we  may 
philosophise  for  a  moment,  and  yet  steer  clear  of  raoraUsing.  I 
never  had  the  faintest  respect  for  ASCETICISM^  which,  indeed,  in 
every  shape,  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  mistake,  arising 
out  of  utter  misconceptions,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  I  have 
not  even  a  word  to  say  (now,  at  least,)  in  favour  of  self-denial ; 
that  noble  virtue  has  its  time  and  place,  but  it  is  out  of  our  pro- 
vince here,  where  we  are  dealing  with  what  is  rational,  not  with 
what  is  right — not  with  what  duty  would  ordain,  but  ydih  what 
Bagacity  and  enlightened  selfishness  suggest.  We  need  not  ask  the 
affluent  and  the  high  in  rank  to  forego  anyone  of  the  advantages  or 
enjojTnents  which  their  vast  possessions  place  T\Hthiu  their  reach ; 
all  that  is  required  is^  that  they  make  the  most  of  those  advantages, 
and  make  those  possessions  yield  them  the  maximum  of  real 
pleasure.  That  this  is  rarely  done  we  all  know ;  the  complainta 
we  hear  in  eveiy  circle  testify  only  too  loudly  to  the  truth.  People, 
with  all  the  resources  of  society  at  their  comraand*  constantly 
avow,  tliat  if  society  is  not  actually  more  of  a  burthen  and  a 
fatigue  than  of  a  pleasure,  it  yet  haa  grown  so  irrationally  im- 
wioldy  and  laborious  as  to  give  them  little  of  the  tme  eniolr^nent 
which  ought  to  be  got  out  of  it;  for,  surely,  of  all  the  privileges 
and  luxtmes  of  civilised  existence,  intercourse  with  our  fellows 
—neUcted  intercourse  especially — should  be  the  most  repaying; 
yet  is  not  this  very  faculty  of  selection  one  of  those  most  com- 
monly foregone  t  Might  not  our  entire  system  of  social  inter- 
course be  so  remodelled  as  to  be  at  once  twice  as  remunerative 
and  only  half  as  costly  i  And,  again,  does  not  the  magnificent 
ficale  on  which  the  estabhshments  of  "  our  governing  famihes*'  are 
kept  up  admittedly  involve  a  trouble  as  weO  as  an  expenditure 
which  is  an  enormous  djuwhack  from  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
they  yield  f  How  much — rather^  how  little — of  their  outlay  really 
contributes  to  oil  the  wheels  and  smooth  away  the  cares  of  lile  for 
tlitm!  What  proportion  of  their  income  is  spent  as  they  them- 
selves would  wah,  and  what  proportion  in  obedience  to  some 
fancied  necessities  of  their  position,  bringing  them  no  appreciable 
return  whatever  J  If  all  the  spending  classes  kept  only  as  many 
servants  and  horses  as  would  suffice  really  ta  serve  and  carrj' 
them  as  perfectly  as  they  could  wisli,  what  thousands  of  botli 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  market  to  the  great  rehef  of  mort- 
limited  incomes.  The  resigned  superfluities  of  one  class  would 
furnish  forth  the  real  wants  of  others,  and  the  equilibriimi  between 
mipply  and  denmnd  be  once  again  restored.  And  if  the  more 
influential  families — ue^  the  most  admired  and  imitated — were  thus 
to  reduce  their  expenditure  (still  not  depriviug  themselves  of  one 
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Deeded  or  conscious  luxury)  how  suddenly  would  tho  example 
Hpread  downward  and  around,  till  extravagant  and  ostentatioua 
expenditure  would  be  so  notoriously  maumU  tmi  as  to  be  left  to  M 
men  whose  riches  were  their  sole  distinction.  ■ 

But  to  arrivo  at  this  end,  when  sinaplicity  of  living,  rather  than 
princely  expenditure,  shall  be  the  stamp  and  insignia  of  rank  and 
taste,  not  only  must  the  example  be  set  by  those  whose  character  _ 
and  position  mark  them  out  fur  social  influence,  but  must  be  eet  f 
with  a  sober  sagacity  and  correct  tact  which  will  be  in  themselves 
attractive.  The  spasmodic  and  injudicious  attempts  of  eccentric 
individuals,  neither  sound-judging  enough  to  retrench  well  and 
gracefully,  nor  eminent  enough  to  entitle  them  largely  to  influence 
others*  provoke  rather  ridicule  than  imitation,  and  have  more  than 
once  done  iBJustice  to  the  cause. 

Perhaps  the  expressions  I  have  used  in  dt^preciation  of  asceti- 
uiam  ought  not  to  be  left  without  some  further  explanation*  By 
asceticism  I  understand  gratniiom  self-denial  or  self-infliction — ^tke 
voluntary  renunciation  of  enjoyment  or  endurance  of  pam  where 
no  didy  commands  either  one  or  the  other,  and  where  no  fellow- 
being  is  to  be  benefited  thereby*  That  we  should  be  ever  ready 
to  forego  pleasure,  or  encounter  suffering,  at  the  summons  of  a 
<:loar  priuciple,  or  for  the  furtherance  of  a  good  cause ;  that  we 
should  be  able  and  mlling,  not  only  always  to  share  our  blessings 
mth  the  less  fortunate,  and  to  take  upon  ourselves  a  portion  of 
their  burdens,  but  also  not  rarely,  and  in  no  stinted  measure,  to  _ 
suffer  and  to  want,  in  order  that  others  may  enjoy  and  possess-—  f 
these  are  truisms  too  familiar  to  all  diseiphned  natures  to  need  & 
word  of  exposition.  It  may  even  be  desinible  that  the  young  and 
untried,  and  those,  too,  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  unusual 
ease,  should,  from  time  to  time,  practue  endurance  and  privation, 
in  order  to  be  certain  that  they  will  be  armoured  for  the  occasion 
when  the  day  of  self-sacrifice  arrives.  But  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered incumbent  upen  anyone,  or  a  proceeding  deserving  of 
applause,  to  abstain  from  whatever  iimocent  pleasure  of  the 
flesh,  or  the  eye,  or  tlie  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  circumstance  (or 
Providence,  if  wc  prefer  the  phrase)  may  have  placed  within  our 
reach — so  long  as  our  iudulgeuco  entails  no  burden  or  privation 
upon  others — this  is  a  doctrine  which,  to  my  mind,  seems  equally 
devoid  of  piety  and  sense.  I  beUeve  the  good  things  of  this  lif© 
are  given  in  order  that  life  may  be  as  bright  and  happy  as  a 
terminable  thing  can  be,  and  that  to  enjoy  tliera  with  thorough 
relish  and  with  wise  moderation  is  our  fittest  acknowledgment 
and  the  most  becoming  gratitude.  The  world  is  liabituaUy  full 
enough  of  pain  and  trouble,  without  its  being  needi^ul  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  seek  tliis  wholesome  discipline.  Few  pathways 
are  so  exclusively  strewn  with  roses  that  we  are  forced  to  find 
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aTtifieiiil  thonis  to  mingle  with  them;  and  to  ireD-tmined  Bpirite 
the  sweets  and  the  resting-placee  of  our  course  are  but  the  nioraents 
which  refresh  and  fortify  ns  for  its  haTder  passages.  Those  eell- 
denialB  by  which  othora  profit^  and  of  which  others  are  tho  object, 
are  surely  mort^  genuine  than  those  self-regarding  ones  which  are 
merely  the  athletic  exereieea  of  the  soul  in  \{&  ovrn.  gyinnaiiuiii ; 
the  career  of  effort  or  of  duty  h;is  something  about  it  far  otherwise 
icalthy  and  admimble  than  ita  tnadwhseL  Moreover,  I  am  not 
gore  that  ascetioism  m  not  the  form  ^^Mch  rehgion  ia  apt  to  take 
in  seneual  minds ;  the  nature  that  ovor-e8tiniatcs  the  indulgenceft 
is  the  most  prone  to  over-eetimate,  ako,  the  mortifications  of  the 

The  philosophical  misconception  that  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
ascetic  doctrine  no  doubt  was  originally  something  of  this  sort:— 
The  want8,  the  weaknesses,  tho  t-l^ihm  of  the  body  are,  as  all 
thinkers  well  know,  giicroiis  drags  and  obstacles  to  tho  mind  in 
its  most  strenuous  efforts  and  its  highest  flights.  Ample  exercise 
is  needed  to  keep  the  body  in  full  health,  yet  exercise  does  not 
predispose  the  mind  to  effort.  Ample  and  nourishing  food  is 
demanded  by  the  body  for  its  own  best  condition,  yet  such  food 
is  not  most  conducive  to  intellectual  achievement.  Tho  body 
needs  a  sufficiency  of  sleep,  and  the  brain  at  least  as  imperiously 
as  any  portion  of  the  body,  yet  that  cmiiinuity  and  intensity  of 
mental  action  which  is  essential  to  the  reaUzation  of  man's 
grandest  gains  in  science  or  philufiophy  is  perpetually  inter- 
rupted by  sleep,  and  as  perpetually  interrupts  it.  In  short,  from 
i;h©  earUest  times  Mind  and  Body  have  been  at  issue,  and  the 
mind  has  felt  that  the  body  was  not  only  an  indispensable  servant, 
but  a  conflicting  claimant.,  Its  claims  were  felt  to  be  incon- 
venient, and  to  be  pressed  in  a  faahion  that  must  be  peremptorily 
dealt  with,  if  mind  was  to  maintain  its  rightful  supremacy  or  to 
realise  its  noblest  ajipiratione.  Now,  there  are  two  modes  of 
dealing  with  claims  which,  however  interfering,  camiot  bo  ignored, 
which  are  at  once  too  strong  to  bo  altogether  resisted,  and  too 
righteous  to  be  dehberately  denied.  You  may  either  bully  the 
claimants  and  put  them  on  short  commons,  or  you  may  satisfy  all 

eir  just  demands.     Tho  Ascetics  took  the  first  course,  wMch  I 

maintain  to  have  been  altogether  an  erroneous  one.  For  what  is 
the  object  in  view  J  Is  it  not  simply  to  silence  the  genses,  to  prevent 
them  iuterfering  inconveniently  and  imwarrantably  ^dth  the 
operations  of  tho  intellect?  Now,  when  were  claimants  (who 
had  a  fair  foxmdation  for  their  claims)  ever  effectually  silenced  by 

ugh  usage  and  unjust  refusals  t  They  may  be  temporarily  put 
^own,  but  they  can  never  be  siiencsdy  and  their  groans  and  remon- 
stranceB  are  just  as  disturbing  as  their  open-voiced  demands. 

Serrl  mvm  :   si-^Ms  ierri  ognor  fromontL 
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Nay.  the  plan  is  even  more  unphUoeophical  than  at  first  appear^ 
for  these  starred  and  oppressed  ckiniaiits  are  your  indispensable 
agents^  and  your  oppression  impairs  their  power  as  well  as  their 
will  to  serve  you.  They  become,  instead  of  cheerful  and  %ngoroui 
employh^  grumbling  and  half  paralysed  ones.  The  senses  and  the 
bodily  organs  need  food,  exercise,  repose — aye,  and  recreation  too, 
and  all  in  liberal  measure— if  they  are  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
intellect  in  a  first-rate  style;  and  the  surest  consequence,  there- 
fore, of  the  ascetic  system  is  just  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  wort,  to  damage  or  imperil  ita  quaUty,  and  to  shorten  its 
period  of  duration. 

Asceticism,  therefore,  as  a  pliilosopliical  contrivance  is  a  signal 
blunder,  which  can  never  really  attain  its  end.  The  brain  has  a 
right  to  rest,  and  mil  not  work  well  without  rest,  and  ought  to  have 
as  much  sleep  as  it  requires.  The  mind  will  work  best  when  the 
body  ia  bo  completely  at  peace  as  never  to  in(t*ude  its  prenmee — 
when  it  is  liid  away  in  the  silence  of  content ;  the  poet,  the  philo- 
sopher, or  the  scientific  inquirer  (depend  upon  it)  will  get  on 
fastest  and  have  his  faculties  clearest,  not  when  he  is  tormented 
by  a  hair  shirt,  but  when  he  is  sitting  ui  a  well-arranged  arm- 
chair; when  he  has  been  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  ample 
sleep  and  wholesome  air  and  invigorating  pleasures— not  while  he 
is  struggling  to  keep  awake.  Uke  some  studious  unphysiological 
donkeys  whom  we  read  of,  with  a  wet  bandage  roimd  his  head  and 
a  cup  of  strong  coffee  at  hie  elbow.  But  an  arm-chair,  which  is  so 
luxurious  and  elaborate  as  to  call  attention  to  its  charms,  would  be 
nearly  as  fatal  to  high  thought  as  a  gridiron  or  a  hard  board  to  sit 
on.  The  mind  must  not  be  made  conscious  of  the  presence  of  tb 
body,  by  either  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations. 

Nor,  I  beUeve,  need  we  fear  that,  if  the  just  claims  of  the  be 
are  conceded,  unjust  and  excessive  demands  vtrill  therefore  be  pi3 
forward.     In  the  first  place,  righteous  and  timely  concessions  give 
the  mind  an  unassailable  vautage-groimd  for  very  prompt  and 
imperious    dealing   with   im warrantable   clamours;   and,   in    the 
second  place*  those  unwarrantable   demands  arise,  in  too  many 
cases  (as  all  who  have  dived  into  the  unsavoury  history  of  ascetic 
sects  can  tell  us),  from  morbid  action  of  the  senses,  arising  out  of 
unnatural  treatment  of  them. — You  vnH  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
have  broken  my  promise,  when  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  preacb^f 
but  now  I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say,  and  it  is  wort^^ 
listening  to,  for  it  is  not  my  own : — **  In  this  case,  as  in  all  similar 
onea,  let  us  seek  conciliation  of  conflicting  claims,  not  by  com- 
promisei  but  by  justice ;  by  giving  to  everj^one,  not  the  half  o^h 
what  h©  aske^  but  the  whole  of  what  he  ought  to  have."  H 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPEDITION 

OF  H.JLS.  -  challenger;' 


FMay,  1873,  I  drew  attention,  in  the  pages  of  this  REVIEW,  to 
the  important  problems  connected  i^ath  the  physicB  and 
natural  history  of  the  sea,  to  the  soUition  of  which  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  the  ciiiise  of  H3LS>  *'  CliaQcnger  '*  would 
fiimiflh  important  contributions.  The  expectation  then  expressed 
has  not  been  disappointed.  Reports  to  tlie  Admiralty,  papers 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  large  collections  which 
have  already  been  sent  home,  have  Bho^;\^l  that  the  *'  Challenger's  " 
staff  have  made  admirable  use  of  their  great  opportunities  ;  and 
that,  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  m  1874,  their  performance 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  level  of  their  promise.  Indeed,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  nothing  more  came  of  the 
**  Challengers"  expedition  than  has  hitherto  been  jaelded  by  her 
exploration  of  the  nature  of  the  sea-bottom  at  great  depths^  a 
full  scientific  equivalent  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  her  eqiiip* 
ment  would  have  been  obtained. 

In  order  to  justify  this  assertion,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  claim  more  for  Professor  Wjrville  Thomson  and  his  coUeagiies 
than  is  their  due,  I  must  give  a  brief  lustory  of  the  observationa 
which  have  preceded  their  exploration  of  this  recondite  field  of 
research,  and  endeavour  to  make  clear  what  was  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  December,  1872,  and  what  new  facts  have  been 
added  by  the  scientific  staff  of  the  **  Challenger,"  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  bring  up 
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^>!e.  Between  the  years  1839  and  1843,  Sir  James  Clark  Roes 
executed  his  famous  Antarctic  expedition^  in  the  course  of 
-which  he  penetrated,  at  two  ^dely  distant  point©  of  the  Ant- 
arctic zone,  into  the  high  latitudes  of  the  ehores  of  Victoria 
Land  and  of  Graham's  Land,  and  reached  the  parallel  of  80°  S. 
Sir  James  Ross  was?  hiraself  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  acquire- 
mentiii,  and  Dr.  Hooker,  the  present  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  accompanied  him  as  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  so  that 
the  observations  upon  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Antarctic  regions 
made  during  this  cruise  were  sure  to  have  a  pecidiar  value  and 
importance,  even  had  not  the  attention  of  the  voyagers  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  importance  of  noting  the  occurrence 
of  the  minutest  fomis  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  ocean. 

Among  the  scientific  instructions  for  the  voyage  drawn  up  by 
a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Von  Humboldt  to  Lord  Minto,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  dwells  upon  the 
fii^ificance  of  the  researches  into  the  microscopic  composition 
of  rocks,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  share  which  microscopic 
organisms  take  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  day,  made  by  Ehrenberg  in  the  years  1836-39.  Ehren- 
berg,  in  fact,  had  shown  that  the  extensive  beds  of  *' rotten- 
stone"  or  "Tripoli"  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  notably  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  consisted  of  accumulations  of 
the  fiilicious  cases  and  skeletons,  Diatomacem^  sponges,  and 
RadLolatiai  he  had  proved  that  similar  deposits  were  being 
formed  by  Diatomacew  in  the  pools  of  the  Thiergarten,  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere,  and  had  pointed  out  that,  if  it  were 
commercially  worth  while,  rotten-stone  might  be  manufactured 
by  a  process  of  diatom-culture.  Observations  conducted  at  Cux- 
haven  in  1839,  had  revealed  the  existence,  at  the  surface  of  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic,  of  living  Diatoms  and  Badiolaria  of  the  same 
Bpecies  as  those  which,  in  a  fossil  state,  constitute  extensive  rocks 
of  tertiary  age  at  Caltanisetta,  Zante,  and  Oran,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean* 

Moreover,  in  the  fresh-water  rotten-stone  beds  of  Bilin.  Ehren- 
berg had  traced  out  the  metamorphosis,  effected  apparently  by 
the  action  of  perc<r>]atiiig  water,  of  the  primitively  loose  and 
friable  deposit  of  organized  particles,  in  which  the  silex  exists  in 
the  hydrated  or  soluble  condition.  The  silex»  in  fact,  undergoes 
solution  and  slow  redeposition,  until,  in  ultimate  result,  the  ex- 
cessively fine-grained  sand,  each  particle  of  which  is  a  skeleton, 
becomes  converted  into  a  dense  opaline  stone,  with  only  here 
and  there  an  indication  of  an  organism. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  Ehrenberg,  as  early  as  the 
par  183f*,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  rucks,  altogether 
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similar  to  those  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  muBt  be  foi-ming,  at  the  present  day,  at  the  bottom  of  tix\* 
sea ;  and  he  threw  out  the  suggestion  that  even  where  no  trace  of 
organic  stmctnre  is  to  be  found  in  the  older  rocks,  it  may  hiivo 
been  lost  by  metamorphosis.* 

The  results  of  the  Antarctic  exploration*  as  stated  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  the  *"Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage/' and  in  a  paper  ivhich 
he  read  before  the  Britisli  Association  in  1847,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  connection  with  these  views,  and  they  are  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  former  work,  w^hzch  is  somewhat  inaccessible,  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  them  at  length — 

''  The  waters  and  the  ice  of  the  South  Polar  Ocean  were  alike  foond  to  1 
abomid  with  microscopic  vegetables  belongijig  to  the  order  Diatomacetg, 
Though  much  too  entail  to  be  discernible  hy  the  naked  eye,  they  oocurred 
in  such  countless  myriads  as  to  stain  tbo  berg"  and  the  pack  ice  wherever 
they  were  washed  by  the  swell  of  the  sea ;  and,  wlien  enclosed  in  the  con- 
gealing surface  of  the  water,  they  imparted  to  the  brash  and  pancake  ice 
a  pale  ochreous  ccjloun    In  the  ojien  ocean,  northward  of  the  frozen  zone,  this 
order,  though  no  doubt  almost  universally  present,  generally  eludes  the  search 
of  the  naturalist  j  except  when  it*^  species  are  congregated  amongst  that 
mucous  scum  which  is  sometimes  seen  floating  on  the  waves,  and  of  whase 
real  nature  we  are  ignorant ;  or  when  the  coloured  contents  of  the  marine 
animals  who  feed  on  the^e  Algie  am  examined.    To  the  south,  however,  of 
the  belt  of  ice  which  encircles  the  glolie,  between  the  parallels  of  50*  and 
TO'*  S',  and  in  the  waters  comprised  between   tlmt  belt  and  the  highest 
latitude  ever  attained  by  man.  this  vegetation  is  very  conspTcnons^  from 
the  contrast  between  its  colour  and  the  white  snow  and  ice  in  which  H  is  im- 
bedded.    Insomuch,  that  in  the  eightieth  degree,  all  the  sui^face  ic€»  carried 
along  by  the  currents,  the  sides  of  every  berg,  and  the  base  of  the  great 
Victoria  Barrier  itself,  within  reach  of  tlie  swell,  were  tinged  brown,  as  if 
the  pohir  waters  were  charged  with  oxide  of  iron. 

^'A8  the  majority  of  tbe;^  plants  consist  of  veiy  simple  vegetable  cells^ 
enclosed  in  indo.stnictible  silcx  (as  other  AJga?  are  in  carbonate  of  lime),  it  is 
obvious  that  the  death  and  decomposition  of  such  multttudea  must  form 
sedimentarj"  deposits,  proportionate  in  their  extent  to  the  length  and  ex- 
j)08ure  of  the  coast  against  which  they  aix?  washed,  in  thickness  to  the 
power  of  such  agents  as  the  winds,  currents,  and  sea,  which  sweep  them 
more  energetically  to  certain  jxisitions,  and  in  purity,  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  nature  of  the  bottom.  Hence  wo  detected  their  remains  along 
every  icebound  shore,  in  the  depths  of  the  adjacent  ocean,  betwen  80  and 
4CK)  fathoms.  Off  Victoria  Barrier  (a  perj>eiidicular  wall  of  ice  between 
one  and  t\vo  hundred  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea)  the  l)ottom  of  the 
ocean  was  covered  with  a  stratum  of  pure  white  or  green  mud,  compooed 
principally  of  the  siHcions  shells  of  the  Diatomaccm  These,  on  being 
put  into  water,  rendered  it  cloudy  like  milk,  and  took  many  hours  to  sub- 
side. In  the  very  deep  water  off  Victoria  and  Graham's  Land,  this  mud  was 
particularly  pure  and  fine ;  but  towards  the  shallow  shores  there  existed  a 
greater  or  less  admixture  of  diBintegrated  rock  and  sand ;  so  that  the 
organic  compoimds  of  the  bottom  frequently  bore  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  inorganic.*'     .     .     ,     . 

•  "  Ueber  die  noch  jotft  zfchlreich  lelwnde  Thiomrton  d«r  Kroido-bildoa^  xmd  deo 
OrgAniamQi  dor  Poly^ilAmietu"  Ahhandtun^en  drr  Kon.  Akad.  der  Wis^emMcka/ltem 
18{^.  Berlin.  1841.  I  am  afniiii  that  this  renuirkftble  paper  hiu  been  somewluit  orer- 
koked  in  the  recent  didcuadoiis  of  the  reUtlon  of  aooleul  rocks  to  modem  depo«ita. 
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*'Tbe  uni vernal  existence  of  such  an  ui visible  vegetation  as  that  of  tht' 
Antarctic  C)ceiiij,  is  n  tnily  wMudfrfiil  kici,  ami  the  iiioiie  from  itn  n<»t  bein^ 
accompanied  by  plant.s  of  a  lii^h  ordt*r,  Duriug  the  years  we  .sjieut  there, 
I  bad  been  accustomed  to  reg^ard  the  pheiifiniiiiia  of  life  an  di  fieri  tiff  totally 
from  what  obtainB  throughout  all  otiier  latitwles,  for  e\'erythin^  livirtg  ap- 
peared to  be  of  animal  ori/jrin.  The  *K;ean  swai^med  with  J/oZ/fwuv/,  and 
particularly  entomostratous  Cni^tacea^  «iiiall  whales,  and  [H»i']ioise8;  the 
dea  abounded  with  j)eu^nin8  and  neab,  and  the  air  with  birds  ;  the  aiiimal 
kingdom  was  ever  present,  the  hy  ^;\^r  crratiires  jireyin^^  on  the  smaller,  and 
these  again  on  smaller  stiM  ;  all  seemud  caniivorous.  The  herbivun^jus  wen* 
wot  iieccjgTiizetl,  because  fee* hug' on  a  microscopic  herbage,  of  whose  true 
imtune  I  bad  fonned  an  errcmeous  impi-ession.  It  is,  therefore,  with  m* 
little  siatisfaction  that  1  now  chim  the  iJiatoniaccw  with  plants,  probably 
maintaining  in  the  South  l^olar  Ocean  that  balance  l>etwet'n  the  vcg^etiibli* 
and  the  animal  kingdoms  which  jmv vails  ov^er  the  surface  of  our  globe. 
Nor  is  the  sustenance  and  iuitriti<>n  of  the  animrd  kingdom  the  only 
function  these  minute  pnKluctiuns  nniy  ptnfiirm ;  they  nniy  also  1x3  thf 
purifiers  of  the  vitiated* at mosplieiv,  uiivl  thus  execute  in  the  Antarctic  lati- 
tudes the  office  of  our  trees  and  grass  t  tirf  in  the  temperate  mgions,  and  tht' 
broad  leaves  of  the  palm,  &c.,  in  the  troi>ic^/*     .     .     .     • 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  Dlatomacew^  Dr.  Hooker 
remarkfi : — 


I  **  Thei^  ift  probably  no  latitude  beteen  that  of  Spitsbergen  and  Vietx)ria 

lid.,  where  some  of  the  species  of  either  country  do  not  exist :  It*elaml, 

Britain,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  North  and  South  America,  and  the  South 

ea   Islands,  tdl   f assess  Antaivtic   Diatomace/v.     The  Hilici(*us   coat**   <if 

dea  only  known  living  in  the  waters  of  the  South  Polar  tXTan.  have. 

<liiring  past  ages,  contributed  to  the  formation  of  rocks  ;  and  thus  they 

outlive  several  auccessivc  cn^ations  *kf  organized  lieings.     The  phronolite 

nones  of  the  Rhine,  and  tlje  Tri}>f»li  stone,  contain  sjiecies  identical   witl) 

rhat  are  now  confributing  to  form  a  sedimentary  deposit  (and  jxThaps. 

at  aome  future  periwl,  a  l)eil  of  rock)  extending  in  one  continuoiw  stratun^ 

for  400  meaaiired  miles.     I  allude  ti>  the  shores  of  the   Victoria  Barrier. 

along  wht>se  coast  the  soimdings  examined  were  invarialily  charged  with 

"liatomac^ous  remains,  i-onstituting  a  bank  which  stretcht:'S  200  miles  north 

[>tn  the  baae  of  Victoria  liairier,  while  the  average  depth  of  water  above 

(Ja  300  fathoms,  or  1,H(X)  feet.     Again,  some  of  the  Antarctic  species  bavf 

detected  floating  in  the  atmos[iheTe  wiiich  overhangs  the  wide  ocean 

,  Africa  and  America.     The  knowledge  of  this  marvellous  fact  we 

to  Mr*  Darwin,  who,  when  he  was  at    sea  off  the  Cape  de   Verd 

collected  an  impalpable  powder  which  fell  on  ('aptain  FitzroyV 

Mp.     He  transmitted  this  dust  to  Elirenberg,  who  a-scertained  it  to  consist 

the  silicious  coata,  chiefly  of  American  Diatomnvece^  which  were  being 

wafted  through  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  when  some  meteorologirjil 

pi  ria  checked  them  in  their  course  and  deposited  them  on  the  ship 

a;  .  e  of  the  ocean, 

'*  Tiio  existence  of  the  remains  of  many  species  of  this  order  (and 
aiuofigst  them  s<^)mo  Ajitarctic  ones)  in  the  volcanic  aahea,  pumice,  and 
DriflB  of  active  and  extinct  volcanrjes  (those  of  the  Meditjerranean  Sea 
tid  Ascension  Island,  for  instance)  is  a  faci:.  bearing  inunediately  uf^on  the 
pre^nt  subject.  Mount  Erebus,  a  volcano  12,400  feet  high,  of  the  first  class 
J  dimensions  andenergetic  lu'tion,  rises  at  once  from  the  ocean  in  theseventy- 
igbth  degree  of  »outh  latitude,  and  abreast  of  the  Diatomacem  bank,  which 
6j>oses  in  part,  on  lii^  base.  Hence  it  may  not  af>pear  preposterous  to  eon- 
Inde  that,  ae  Vesuvius  receives  the  waters  of  the  Meaiterranean,  with  its 
Bb^  to  eject  them  by  its  crater,  ao  the  subterrajiean  and  subaqueoufl  fortses 
VOL.  XXV,  2  X 
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which  maintain  Mount  Ei^bus  in  !*ctivity  may  occasionally  receive 
matter  from  the  bank,  and  disgorge  it^  together  \vith  thc»8e  volcanic  proJuctaf 
ashes  and  pjimire. 

'•  Along  the  shores  of  Gruhani's  Land  and  the  St>mlj  Shetland  Islands^  we 
have  a  parallt*!  combination  of  igneotis  aiid  a*]ueoua  action,  accompanied 
with  an  equally  c^ipioua  supply  of  Diatomuav,  In  tfie  (iulf  of  Erehus  and 
Terror,  fifteen  degrees  north  of  Victoria  Land,  and  placed  on  the  opjKxsite 
side  of  the  globe,  the  soundings  were  of  a  similar  iiaturo  with  tho&e  of  the 
Victoria  Land  and  Barrier,  and  the  sea  and  ice  as  full  of  DuUomacf(r,  This  waa 
not  only  proved  by  th^  deej)-i%ea  lead,  but  by  the  examination  of  bergs  which^ 
once  stranded,  had  Hoated  off  and  become  reversed,  exposing  an  accumula- 
tion of  white  f  rial  lie  iiind  frozen  to  their  bases,  which  abounded  with  the«e 
vegetable  remains/* 


The  **  Challenger "  has  explored  the  Antarctic  seae  in  a  regioi 
intennediato  between  those  examined  by  Sir  James  Ross's  expedi- 
tion ;  and  the  obseiTations  made  by  Dr*  Wjmlle  Thomsou  and 
his  colleagucB  In  every  respect  confinn  those  of  I)r.  Hooker: — 

'^On  the  nth  of  February,  lat.  00*'  52' S;,  long,  80^  20'  E.,  and  March 

3,  lat.  53*^  55'  S.*  long.  lOB*^  35'  E.,  the  souiiduig  instmment  c^me  up  tilled 

with  a  very  tine  cream-coloured  paste,  which  seareely  efl"er\*esced  %^nth 

acid,  and  dried  into  a  very  lights  impalpable,  white  [x>wder.     Thia^  when 

examined  mider  the  ndcroseope,  was  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 

frufltulea  of  Diatoms,  sume  of  tliem  wonderfully  perfect  in  all  the  detwis  of 

their  ornament,  and  many  of  them  broken  up.     The  8j>ecies  of  Diatoms 

eotering  into  this  deposit  have  not  yet  been  worked  yp,  but  they  apj^ear 

to  be  referable  chietly  to  the  genera  Fragillariay  Comumiiscm,,  C/trrtocerojt^ 

Asteromphithts^  and  Dictifocha^  with  fragments  of  the  separated  rods  of  a 

singular  silicious  organism,  with  which  %ve  were  unacquainted,  and  which 

made  up  a  large  projxMion  r>f  the  finer  matter  of  this  deposit.     Mixed  with 

the  Diatoms  there  were  a  few  small  Ghhigentu^^  some  of  the  t-est8  and 

spicules  of  Radiolarians,  and  sume  sand  particles ;  but  these  foi*eign  b*>diea 

were  lu  too  small  proportion  tu  affect  the  formation  as  consisting  practically 

of  Diatoms  alone.    On  the  4th  of  February,  in  lat.  52  S  29'  S.,  long.,  71^ 

36'  E.,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Heard  Islands,  the  tow-net,  dragging 

a  few  fathoms  below  the  surface,  came  up  nearly  filled  with  a  pale  yellow 

gelatinous  mass.     This  was  found  to  consist  entirely  of  Diatoms  of  the 

same  species  as  those  found  at  the  bottom.    By  far  the  mf:)et  abundant  woa 

the  httle  bundle  of  silicious  rods,  fastened  together  loosely'  at  one  end, 

separating  from  one  another  at  the  other  end,  and  the  whde  biiDiUe  kxaeely 

twisted  into  a  spiiidle.     The  rods  are  holiow,  and  contain  the  characteristic 

endoclirome  of  the  Diatoniacece*    Like  the  Olobigerina  ooze,  then,  which  it 

aocceedfl  to  the  southward  in  a  band  apparently  of  no  great  width,  the 

qiateriala  of  this  silicious  deposit  are  derived  entirely  from  the  surface  and 

intermediato  depths.    It  is  somewhat  sing-ular  that  Diatoms  did  not  appear 

to  lje  in  such  large  numt>ers  on  the  surface  over  the  Diatom  oosse  as  they 

were  a  little  further  north.     This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  our  not 

having  struck  their  belt  of  depth  with  the  tow-net  j  or  it  is  p«  >ssible  that 

when  we  found  it  on  the  1  Ith  of  February  the  Ix^ttom  deposit  was  really 

shifted  a  little  to  the  south  by  the  warm  current,  the  excessively  tine  floc- 

culent  debris  of  the  Diatoms  taklug  a  ct»itain  time  io  sink.     The  belt  of 

Diatom  o*»ze  is  certainly  a  little  further  to  the  southward  in  long.  83*^  K^  hi 

the  |iath  4»f  the  reinx  of  the  Agulhas  current,  than  in  long.  108*^  E. 

"All  along  the  edge  of  the  ice-pack— i;ver>^he  re,  in  fat^t,  tt*  the  south  of 
the  two  stations — on  the  11th  oi  February  on  our  southward  voyage,  and 
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%m  the  3rd  of  March  on  our  return,  we  brought  up  fiji©  saiid  aiid  greyish 
mod,  with  a  mall  pebbles  of  quartz  and  felspar,  and  small  fragmeuta  of 
mica-slate,  cbbrite-slate,  day-alate,  gneisa,  aud  grauite.  Thia  deposit^  I 
have  no  doubt,  was  derived  from  the  surface  like  the  others,  but  in  this 
caae  by  the  meltijig  of  icebergs  and  the  precipitation  of  foreign  matter  con* 
tftined  in  the  ice. 

*' We  never  saw  any  trac€  of  gravel  or  sand,  or  any  material  necessarily 
erived  fTOrn  land,  on  au  icoberg.  Several  showed  vertical  or  irregular  fia- 
I  fiUeii  with  tJiscoloured  ie©  or  snow  ;  hnf.,  when  looked  at  closely,  the 
loration  proved  usually  to  be  very  slight,  and  the  effect  at  a  distance 
usually  due  to  the  foreign  material  filling  ther  fissure  reflecting  light 
I  perfettly  than  the  general  surface  of  the  berg.  I  conceive  that  the 
upper  surface  of  one  of  tho!*e  grt^at  tubular  southern  icebergs,  including  by 
^far  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk,  and  culminating  m  the  portion  exposed 
^H|lb6Ve  the  surface  of  the  sea,  was  formed  by  the  piling  up  of  successive 
^|byers  of  snow  during  the  period,  amounting  perhaps  to  several  c^nturies^ 
^Httmng  wliich  the  ice-cap  was  slowly  forcing  itse4f  over  the  low  land  and 
^Hmrt  to  sea  over  a  long  extent  of  g^entie  slope,  until  it  reached  a  depth  con- 
siderably above  2<»0  fathoms,  when  the  lower  sj^ecific  weight  of  the  ice 
^used  an  Upward  strain  which  at  length  overcame  the  cohesion  of  the 
B,  and  portions  were  rent  off  and  floated  away.  If  thm  he  the  trae 
story  of  the  formation  of  tliese  icel:*ergs,  the  absence  of  all  land  d^^ltris  in 
portion  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  readily  understtxKl.  If 
Qy  such  exist,  it  must  he  coniined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  berg,  to  that 
part  which  lias  at  one  time  or  other  moved  on  the  flotjr  of  the  ice-cap. 

"  The  icebergs,  when  they  are  first  dispei-sed,  float  in  from  i^OO  to  250 
fathoms.  When,  therefore,  they  have  been  drifted  to  latitudes  of  tJ5^ 
^■iir  64^  S,,  the  bottom  of  tlio  berg  just  reaches  the  layer  at  which  the 
^Kemperature  of  the  water  is  distinctly  rising,  and  it  is  rapidly  melted, 
^Knd  the  mud  and  pebbles  with  which  it  is  more  or  less  charged  are 
^^»recipitated.  That  this  precipitation  takes  place  all  over  the  area  where 
the  icebergs  are  l>makbg  up,  constantly,  and  to  a  cx>n8idc^rable  extent,  is 
<jvident  from  the  f^%  of  the  soimding^  being  entirely  composed  of  such 
'  pposits  ;  for  the  Diatoms,  GMujert'ttfi'^  and  radiolarians  are  present  on  the 
face  in  large  nuuiliers  ;  and  unless  the  deposit  from  the  \ce  were  abmi- 
it  it  would  soon  be  covered  and  masked  by  a  layer  of  the  exuvia  of  sur* 
^  organisms/' 

The  observationB  which  have  been  detailed  leave  no  doubt  that 

e  Antarctic  Bca  bottom*  from  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  fiftietli 

rallel,  as  far  a$  80°  S.,  ie  being  covered  by  a  fine  deposit  of  silici- 
ons  mud,  more  or  less  nnxed*  in  aome  parts,  with  the  ice-bome 
ddbris  of  polar  lauds  and  with  the  ejections  of  volcanoes*  The 
mlicious  particles  which  conetitiit^  this  mni  are  derived,  in  pai-t, 
from  tli©  diatomaoebuB  plants  and  radiokrian  animals  w^liich  throni^ 
the  stirface,  and,  in  part,  from  the  epicula  of  sponges  which 
live  at  tlie  bottom*  The  e'v^dence  respecting  the  corresponding 
xctic  area  is  lesa  complete,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclu- 
ion  that  an  essentially  similar  silicioufi  cap  is  being  fornied  aronml 

e  northern  pole. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constituent  particles  of  this  mud  may 
agglomerate  into  a  dense  rock,  euch  as  that  formed  at  Oran,  on  the 

ores  of  the  Mediteranean,  which  is  made  up  of  similar  material. 

oreovcr,  iu  the  case  of  freshwater  deposits  of  this  Idnd*  it  is 
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certain  that  the  action  of  percolating  water  may  convert  tJie 
nrigma]]y  eoft  and  friable,  fine-grained  sandstone  into  a  dense 
gemi-tmnBparent  opaline  stone,  the  eilicioiiB  orgBuized  skeletous 
being  diBsulved,  and  the  eilex  re-depoeited  in  an  aiTiorphotie 
state.  Whether  such  a  metamorpho&ie  as  this  occurs  in  submarine 
deposits,  as  well  as  in  those  fonned  in  fresh  water,  does  not 
appear ;  but  there  seems  no  re^uson  to  doubt  that  it  may.  And 
hell  CO  it  may  not  be  hazardous  to  conclude  that  very  ordinary 
metamDq>hic  agencies  may  convert  these  polar  caps  into  a  fo nn 
of  quaiizite. 

In  the  great  intenmediate  zone,  occnpjang  some  110*^  of  lati* 
tilde,  which  separates  the  circumpolar  Arctic  and  Antarctic  areas  of 
silicious  deposit^,  the  Diatoms  and  Radiolaria  of  the  surface  water 
and  the  sponges  of  the  bottom  do  not  die  out,  and,  so  far  as  some 
forms  are  concerned,  do  not  even  appear  to  diminifih  in  total 
number ;  though,  on  a  rough  estimate,  it  would  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  EaJiolaria  to  Diatoms  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
colder  seas.  Nevertheless  the  composition  of  the  deep-se^i  mud 
of  this  intermediate  zone  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
circumpolar  regions. 

The  iirst  exact  infomiation  respecting  the  nature  of  this  mud  at 
depths  greater  than  1,000  fathoms  was  given  by  Ehrenberg.  in  the 
account  which  he  published  in  the  '*Monatsberichte"  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  the  year  1853,  of  the  soim dings  obtained  by  Lieut. 
Benyman,  of  the  United  St-ates  Navy,  in  the  North  Atlantic^ 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  Azores, 

Observations  which  confimi  those  of  Ehrenberg  in  all  essential 
respects  have  been  made  by  Professor  Bailey,  myself.  Dr.  WaUicK 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Professor  Wy\'ille  Thomson,  in  their  earlier 
cniiRee;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Glohigerina  ooze  over  the  South 
Pacific  has  been  proved  by  the  recent  work  of  the  ^' Challenger,*^ 
by  whicli  it  is  also  shown,  for  the  first  time,  that,  in  passing  from 
the  equator  to  high  southern  latitudes,  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  Foraminifera  dimimshes,  and  even  the  Glolnyerinas  become 
dwarfed.  And  tins  result,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  already  mentioned  that,  in  the  sea  of  Kam- 
schatka,  the  deep  sea  mud  was  found  by  Bailey  to  contain  no 
calcareous  organisms. 

Thus,  in  the  whole  of  the  **  intemiediate  zone/'  the  sihcious  de- 
posit which  is  being  formed  there,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  acciunnla- 
tion  of  sponge-spieiila,  Rmlwlaria^  and  Diatoms,  is  obscured  and 
overpow^ered  by  the  immensely  greater  amount  of  calcareous 
sediment,  which  arises  from  the  aggregation  of  the  skeletons  of 
dead  Foraminifera,  The  similarity  of  the  deposit^  thus  composed 
of  a  large  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  percentage 
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of  eilex,  to  chalk,  regarded  merely  as  a  kind  of  rock,  which  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Ehrenberg,*  is  now^  admitted  on  all  hands ;  nor 
can  it  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  ordinaiy  nietamori>hic  agencies 
are  competent  to  convert  tlie  "  modern  chalk "  into  hard  lime^ 
etone,  or  even  into  crystalline  marble. 

Ehrenberg  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Globi- 
ocrim^  and  other  Farmmnifera  which  are  found  in  the  deep-sea 
mud,  live  at  the  great  depths  in  which  their  remainB  are  fonud; 
and  he  supports  this  opinion  by  producing  evidence  that  the 
«oft  parts  of  these  organisms  are  preserved,  anti  may  be  de- 
iflonstrated  by  removing  the  calcareous  matter  with  dilute  acids. 
In  1857,  the  evidence  for  and  against  this  conclusion  appeared  to 
me  to  be  insufficient  to  warrant  a  positive  conclusion  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  I  expressed  myself  in  my  report  to  the  Admiralty  on 
Captain  Dftyman^s  souudJugs  in  the  following  terms : — 

**Wlieii  we  consider  the  immense  area  over  which  this  deposit  is  spreml^ 
the  depth  at  which  \Xb  formation  is  goiDg:  on,  and  its  similarity  to  chalk, 
and  still  more  to  such  rcwks  as  the  marls  of  CaltaniHetta,  the  (jnestion, 
whence  are  all  these  organisms  derived  ?  becomes  one  of  high  scientific 
interest. 

'^^  Three  answers  have  suggewted  themBelves  i — 

**  In  aoeordimce  with  the  prevalent  view  of  the  limitation  of  life  to  com- 
paratively SDiall  depths,  it  is  imagii^i'd  either  :  1,  that  these  organisms  have 
drifted  iiito  their  present  |K>sition  from  shallower  waters ;  or  ^,  that  they 
iiabitually  live  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  only  fall  down  into  their 
preisent  positiun. 

**1.  I  conceive  that  the  first  supposition  is  negatived  by  the  extremely 
marked  zoological  peculiarity  of  the  deep  sea  faiuia. 

**  Had  the  GiQbi<jerinm  l:>een  drifted  in tr>  their  present  |>oaition  from  shallow 
watei',  we  should  find  a  very  larg^  proj>ortion  nf  the  characteristic  inhabi- 
tants of  shallow  waters  mixed  with  them,  and  this  would  the  more  certainly 
be  the  case,  as  the  large  6Vo%^nW,  so  abundant  in  tht?  dee p-seu  soundings 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  more  solid  and  massive  than  almost  any 
other  Forfwunifera.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  propirtiou  of  other  Forami' 
mfera  is  exceechngly  email,  nurhave  I  found  as  yet,  hi  the  deep-sea  deposits^ 
any  such  matters  as  fragments  of  molluscous  shells,  of  Echini^  kc.^  which 
4ibouMd  in  shallow  waters,  and  are  quite  as  likely'  to  lie  drifted  as  the  heavy 
{Mlobitjerifux^    Again,  the  relative  proportions  of  yturn^  and  fully  foniied 


*  The  following  pasiagei  m  Ehrenberg'*  memoir  on  ^'  The  Orgftnisms  in  the  Chalk 
irbich  iLTo  Btill  living"  (1530),  are  conclweive: — 

"  7.  Tho  dAwniELg  period  of  the  ciciating  livinp;  orgonio  crcationf  if  such  aporiod  is  dia- 
tinguishablQ  (whjcb  la  doabtfQl)>  oim  only  bd  supposed  to  bare  exiatod  on  thi?  other  aide 
'Of,  ftud  boIoWf  tho  chalk  formfttion  ;  nnd  thus,  either  the  chalk,  with  its  T^rido-apreiid  imd 
thick  bedA,  muBt  enter  into  tho  aeriofl  of  newer  foruiutiona;  or  some  of  tho  aoceptod 
/our  great  geologiofil  iH^riodB^tho  quaiomiLry,  tertinry,  and  secondary  formationSf  coDtidn 
^>igftnj3mii  whieh  alill  livo.  It  in  more  probable,  in  tho  jiToportion  of  3  to  1^  that  the 
transition  or  primary  period  i§  not  ditTBront^  but  thiit  it  isi  only  more  diffienlt  to  examine 
and  Qndemtand,  by  roaaon  of  the  gradu  d  and  prolonged  ohomioal  decomposition  aod 
jnc^tamorpbosiB  of  many  of  its  organic  conHtituents." 

*•  10.  By  the  njflita- forming  Infufioria  and  Ftih/theUamia,  tecondary  are  not  dlBtingntflh- 
ablo  from  tertiary  foniiutioni* ;  and,  from  whatnaa  been  said,  it  ia  poasible  thut,  nt  thia 
Tery  day,  rock  musi^es  are  forming  in  tho  son,  and  beiog  raised  by  volcanic  agoncieB,  tho 
^onstitntioQ  of  ^hich^  on  tho  wbcdo,  is  altogethor  similar  to  thai  of  the  ohalk.  The 
chalk  remaiiB  distiugiiiahablo  by  iu  organic  remains  aa  a  formation^  but  not  aa  a  kind 
of  reck*" 
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Globig€rin(B  seem  uicoQsisteDt  with  the  notion  thai  they  have  travelled  far. 
And  it  seeraB  difficult  to  imagine  whj,  bad  the  deposit  been  accumulated  in 
this  way,  Cosdnodim  should  so  almost  entirely  represent  the  Diatmnace^p^ 

**  2.  The  second  hypothesis  is  far  more  feasible,  and  is  strongly  8up[X)rte(I 
by  the  fact  that  many  PoUfcUtinecB  [Radiolaria]  and  Coscinodisci  are  well 
Imown  to  livo  at  the  Burface  of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Macdonald,  Assistant* 
Stirgeop  of  lULS.  ^'  Herald/'  now  in  the  South-Western  Pacific,  ha^  lately 
sent  home  pome  veiy  valuable  observations  on  living  forms  of  this  kind^ 
met  with  in  the  stomachs  or  oceanic  motlnsks,  and  therefore  certainly 
inhabitants  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  ocean.  Bat  it  is  a  singtilar 
circtmistance  that  only  one  of  the  forma  figured  by  Mr.  Macdonald  is  at  all 
like  a  Globiyenitay  and  tliere  are  some  peculiarities  about  even  thi^  which 
make  me  greatly  doubt  its  afiinity  with  that  genus.  The  form,  indeed,  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  Ghhigeritm^  but  it  is  pnivided  with  long  radiating 
processes,  of  which  I  have  never  seen  any  tractj  in  Qlobigerina.  Did  they  \ 
f^xist,  they  might  explain  what  otherwise  is  a  great  objection  to  this  riew^ 
viz.,  how  is  it  cont^eivable  that  the  heavy  Globigerum  should  mamtaixb 
itself  at  the  surface  of  the  water? 

**  If  the  organic  bodies  in  the  deep-sea  soundings  have  neither  be^fn  drifted, 
nor  have  fallen  from  above,  there  remains  but  one  alternative — they  must 
have  lived  and  died  w^here  they  are. 

^'  Impt>rtant  objections,  however,  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  thi**, . 
view.     How  can  animal  life  be  conceived  to  exist  under  such  conditions  of  , 
lighti  temt^erature,  pressure,  and  aeration  as  must  obtain  at  thifse  sws^ 
depths  ? 

•^^  To  this  one  can  only  reply  that  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  even  reiy 
highly-organized  animals  do  continue  to  live  at  a  depth  of  300  and  4lH»* 
fathoms,  inasmuch  as  tliey  have  been  dredged  up  thence ;  and  that  th^ 
difference  in  the  amount  of  light  and  heat  at  400  and  at  2^000  fathoms  is 
probaldy,  so  to  speak,  very  far  less  than  the  difference  in  complexity  of  i 
organisation  between  those  aniruuls  and  the  humbler  Prof oco«  and  i^rofo- t 
ph(ta  of  the  deep-sea  somidiijgs* 

"  I  confess,  though  as  yet  far  from  regarding  \i  proved  that  the  QhhigtrimB 
live  at  these  deptbs,  the  balance  of  probabiUties  seems  ta  me  to  incline  in. 
that  direction.  And  there  is  one  eii-cum stance  whicli  weighs  strongly  ia 
my  mind.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  law  that  any  genus  of  animals  wliich  ia»^ 
found  fai*  back  m  time  is  capable  of  living  under  a  great  variety  of  circum* 
stances  as  regards  light,  tem[>erature,  \md  pressure*  Now,  the  genu 
Globigenna  is  abimdantly  represented  in  the  civtaceous  eixjch,  and  perha|j 
earlier. 

"  I  abstain^  however,  at  present  from  drawing  any  positive  caocloaic 
preferring  rather  to  await  the  result  of  more  extended  observaticms***^ 

Dr.  Wallich,  Profeesor  Wj^iUe  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Carpenter 
concluded  that  the  Globigerinw  live  at  the  bottom.     Dr.  Wallich  , 
writes  iu  18G2 — "  By  emking  very  fine  gauze  nets  to  considerable^ 
depths^  I  have  repeatedly  satisfied  myself  that  Globifferina  doe» 
not  occur  in  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean /*t  Moreover,  having 
obtained  certain   living  star-fish  from  a  depth  of  1,260  fathoms, 
and  fo^md  their  etomaclis  full  of  **  fresh  looking  GloUgerifm^  and] 
their    tUfjru — he   adduces  this  fact  in  support  of  his  belief  that 
tUe  Glohiiferiiiiv  Hve  at  the  bottom. 


♦  Appendix   to  Report  on   Deop-sca  Soimdinga   in  Uio  Atloiitic  Oceiui,  by  Lioat<*^j 
CcuDnumder  Joseph  Dayman.     1857* 
t  The  ''  Ngrth  Atlantic  Seft-bed,"  p.  137, 
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^tOn  the  other  hand,  MiiOer,  Haeckol,  Major  Owen,  Mr<  Gwyn 

Jeffrie*,  and  other  observers,  found  that  Globigmrm^  with  the  allied 

genera  Orhulina  and  Puhimdma^  sometimes  occur  abundantly  at 

the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  shells  of  these  pelagic  forms  being  not 

unfrequently  provided  with  the  long  spines  noticed  by  Macdonald  ; 

^nd  in  1865  and  1866,  Major  Owen  more  especially  insisted  on  the 

importance  of  this  fact.     The  recent  work  of  tlie  *' Challenger '  fully 

oon firms  Major  Owen's  statement.     In  the  paper  recently  published 

in  tlie  proceediiige  of  the  Royal  Society,*  from  which  a  quotation 

^^s  already  been  made,  Professor  Wyvillo  Thomson  says  :— 

R^**  I  had  formed  and  expressed  &  very  strong  opinion  on  the  matter. 
T^t  seemed  to  me  that  the  eyidence  was  conclusive  that  the  Fixraminifei^i 
^^jvbich  formed  the  Glohigerina  ooze  lived   on   I  lie  bottom,  and  tkat  the 
occurence  of  individaals  on  the  sarface  wa8  accidontal  and  exceptional ; 
X>nt  after  gomg^  into  the  thing  carefully,  and  considering  the  mass  of 
^Tidence  which  has  been  acciuniilated  by  Mr  Murray,  I  now  admit  that  I 
^was  in  error ;  and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that 
Jkll  the  materials  of  snch  deposits,  with  the  exception,  of  oourBC,  of  the 
^remains  of  animals  which  we  now  know  to  hve  at  tbe  bottom  at  all  depthB, 
which   occur  in  the  deposit  as  foreign  Ixjdies,    arc  derived  from    the  * 
sttr£ace.  ^ 

**  Mr.  Murray  has  oombmed  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  sonudingflf'* 
a  constant  use  of  the  tow-net,  usually  at  tbe  surface^  but  also  at  depths 
of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  fathoms  \  and  he  finds  the  closest  relation  to 
exist  between  the  surface  fanna  of  any  particular  locality  and  the  deposit 
which  is  taking  place  at  the  bottom.  In  all  seas,  from  the  eqnatror  to  the 
polar  ice,  the  tow-net  contains  Glokigermif^  They  are  more  abundant  and 
of  a  larger  size  in  warmerseas  ;  several  varieties,  attaining  a  large  size  and 
presenting  marked  varietal  characters,  are  found  in  the  intertropical  area 
of  the  AtTantic.  In  tbe  latitude  of  Kerguelen  they  are  less  numerous 
and  smaller,  while  further  south  they  are  still  more  dwarfed,  and  only  one 
variety,  the  typical  Globigerina  bulhides,  is  represented.  The  living 
GlobigerincE  from  the  tow-net  are  singularly  dilforent  in  appearance  from 
the  dJead  shells  we  find  at  the  bottom.  The  shell  is  cleai*  and  transparent^ 
and  each  of  the  pores  which  penetrate  it  is  surrounded  by  a  raised  crest, 
the  crest  rotmd  adjacent  pores  coalesing  into  a  roughly  hexagonal  network, 
Bo  that  the  pores  appear  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  hexagonal  pit.  At 
each  angle  of  this  hexagon  the  crest  gives  off  a  delicate  flexible  calcareous 
Bpine,  which  is  sometime  four  or  five  times  tbe  diameter  of  the  shell  in 
length.  The  spines  radiate  symmetrically  from  the  direction  of  the  centre 
of  each  chamber  of  the  shell,  and  the  sheaves  of  long  transparent  needles 
crossing  one  another  in  different  directions  have  a  very  beautiful  effect. 
The  smaller  inner  chambers  of  the  shell  are  entirely  filled  with  an  orange- 
yellow  granular  sarcode  ;  and  the  large  terminal  chamber  usually  contains 
only  a  small  irregular  mass,  or  two  or  three  small  masses  run  together, 
of  the  Bame  yellow  Barcode  stuck  against  one  side,  tbe  remainder  of  the 
chamber  being  empty.  No  definite  an-angement  and  no  approach  to 
itractnre  was  observed  in  the  sarcode,  and  no  differtmtiation,  with  the 
exception  of  round  bright-yellow  oil -globules,  very  much  like  those  found 
in  some  of  the  radiolarians  which  are  scattered,  apparently  irregularly,  in 
the  Barcode*     We  never  have  been  able  to  detect  in  any  of  the  large 

*  "Prelimiimry  Noiea  on  tbo  nature  of  th©  Sea-bottom  procuro4  by  tbo  sminditigR  of 
H.M.S.  *ChiillcJig«r'  daring  her  oraiBO  in  the  aoDtbern  eoou,  in  the  early  part  of  tbe 
1874.''— Prooeedinga  of  the  Royal  Society,  Not.  26, 1874, 
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number  of  GlMgerintB  which  we  have  examined,  the  least  trace  of  peeudo- 

podia,  or  an]^  exteiiBion,  in  vljxj  fornix  of  the  sareode  beyond  the  shell. 

m  ♦  m  «  #  »•#  • 

**Inspf'cimens  taken  with  the  tow-net  the  spines  are  very  nsnallj absent  ; 
but  that  is  probably  on  account  of  their  extreme  tenuity  ;  they  are  broken 
off  by  the  slightest  touch*  In  fresh  examples  from  the  surface,  the  dots 
iodiciiting  the  origin  of  the  lust  spine**  may  almost  always  be  made  out 
with  a  high  power.  There  are  never  spines  on  the  Gluhitjertuce  from  the 
bottom,  even  in  the  shallowest  water.** 


There  can  now  be  no  donbt,  thereforo,  that  GloMfjerinfP  Kve  at 
the  top  of  tho  sea ;  but  the  question  may  still  be  raised  whetlier 
they  do  not  also  live  at  the  bottom.  In  favour  of  this  view,  it  has 
been  urged  that  the  shells  of  the  Olob'hjminte  of  the  surface  never 
possess  such  thick  walls  as  those  which  are  foimd  at  the  bottom, 
\mt  I  confess  that  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Again, 
the  occurrence  of  minute  Glohigenna-m  all  stages  of  development, 
at  the  greatest  depths,  is  brought  forward  as  evidence  that  they 
live  in  situ.  But  considering  the  extent  to  which  tlie  surface 
organisms  are  devoured,  without  discrimination  of  young  and  old^ 
by  Salpti^  and  the  like,  it  is  not  wondeHnl  that  eliells  of  all  ages 
should  be  among  the  rejectamenta^  Nor  can  the  presence  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body  in  the  shells  wbicli  form  the  Glohigerina 
ooze,  and  the  fact,  if  it  be  one,  that  animals  living  at  the  bottom 
use  them  as  food,  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Globifjerinw  Hvc  at  the  bottom.  Such  as  die  at  the  surface,  and 
even  iTiany  of  those  which  are  s^^allowed  by  other  animals,  may 
retain  much  of  their  protoplasmic  matter  when  they  reach  the 
depths  at  which  the  temperature  sinks  to  34*^  or  32*^  Fahreidieit, 
where  decomposition  must  become  exceedingly  slow. 

Another  consideration  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  Glolmjerinw  and  their  allies  are  essentially  surface 
animals.  This  is  the  fact  brought  out  by  the  **  Cliallenger's*' 
work,  that  they  have  a  southern  limit  of  distribution,  wliich  can 
hardly  depend  \ipnn  anything  but  the  temperatm-e  of  the  surtaco 
water.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  southern  limit  occurs  at 
a  lower  latitude  iu  the  Antarctic  seas  than  it  does  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  According  to  Dr.  Wallich  ("  Tlie  North  Atlantic  Sea 
Bed,'*  p.  157)  GloMgerina  is  the  prevailing  forai  in  the  deposits 
between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  and  between  Iceland  and 
Kast  Greenland— or,  iu  other  words,  in  a  region  t»f  the  sea-bottom 
which  lies  altogether  north  of  the  parallel  of  60°  N. ;  while  in  the 
southern  seas,  the  Ghhujerhm  become  dwarfed  and  almost  disappear 
between  50^and  55*^S.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sea  of  Kamschatka^ 
the  G!obiijirin(jB  have  vanished  in  M}^  N..  so  that  the  persistence  of 
the  Globigerina  ooze  iu  high  latitudes,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  northward  curve  of  the  isotliennals 
peculiar  to  this   region ;    and  it  is   difficult   to  understand  how 
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^ne  formation  of  Glohigerina  ooze  can  be  affected  by  tliis  climatal 
peculiarity  unless  it  be  effected  by  Burface  aiiiraak. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Foraminifer^a^  to  whicli 
the  calcareous  element  of  the  deep  eea  ** chalk*' owes  its  exifitenee, 
±he  fact  that  it  is  the  chief  and  most  ^vadely  spread  material  nf  the 
eea-bottom  in  tlie  intermediate  zone,  thrtaighoiit  both  the  Atlantic 
iSJid  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  Indian  Oceau^  at  depths  from  a  few 
linndred  to  over  two  thousand  fathoms,  is  established,  But  it  is 
not  the  only  extensive  deposit  which  is  now  taking  place. 
In  1853,  Count  Pourtales,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  which  has  dune  so  mnch  for  scientific  hydrography, 
obeerved,  that  the  mud  fonning  the  sea-bottom  at  depths  of 
one  hundred  and  fit^  fathoms,  hi  31°  32'  N.,  ISf  35'  W.,  ofi^  the 
Coast  of  Florida,  was  **  a  mixture,  in  about  equal  proportions,  of 

tbi^eritup  and  black  sand,  probably  greensand,  as  it  makes  a 
en  mark  when  crushed  on  paper/'     Professor  Bailey,  examining 
these   grains  microscopically,  found  that  they  were  casts  of  the 

Kjerior  cavities  of  Foraminifera,  consisting  of  a  mineral  kno^-n  as 
aucanite,  which  is  a  siHcate  of  iron  and  alumina.     In  these  easts 
the  minutest  cavities  and  finest  tubes  in  the  Foraminifer  were  some- 
^kes    reproduced  in  solid  counterparts    of   the    glassy  mineral, 
^Biile  the  calcareous  original  had  been  entirely  dissolved  away, 
JlContemporaneously  with  these  observations,  the  indefatigable 
Ehrenberg  had  thscovered  that  the  '*  greensands"  of  the  geologist 
were  largely  made  up  of  casts  of  a  shnilar  character,  and  proved 
the  existence  of  Fammim/eru  at  a  very  ancient  geological  epocli, 
by  discovering  such  casts  in  a  greensand  of  Lower  Silurian  age, 
^hich  occurs  near  St.  Petersbnrgh. 

^^Subsequently,  Messrs,  Parker  and  Jones  discovered  similar  casts 
in  process  of  formation,  the  original  shell  not  ba\aDg  disappeared, 
in  specimens  of  the  sea-bottom  of  the  Austrahan  seas,  brought 
home  by  the  late  Professor  Jukes.  And  the  "Chaltenger''  has 
observed  a  deposit  of  a  similar  character  in  the  course  of  the 
Agialhas  eun-ent,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  m  some  other 
localities  not  yet  defined. 

It  would  appear  that  this  infiltration  of  Foramimjh'a  shells  with 

fiucontte  does  not  take  place  at  great  depths^  but  rather  in  what 
y  be  termed   a   Bublittoral   regiLin,    ranging  from   a   Inmdred 
to  three  hundred  fathoms.     It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  local 

•use,  for  it  takes  place,  not  only  over  large  areas  in  the  Gulf* 
I  Mexico  and  the  Coast  of  Florida,  but  iu  the  South  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Pacific.  But  what  are  the  conditions  which  determine  its 
occun^ence,  and  whence  the  silex,  the  iron,  and  the  alumina  (with 
perhaps  potash  and  some  other  ingredients  in  small  quantity)  of 
which  the  Glaucmiile  is  composed,  proceed,  is  a  point  on  which  no 
jht  has  yet  been  thrownu     Fur  the  present  we  must  he  content 
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with  the  fact  that,  in  certain  areas  of  the  **  intermediate  zone,'* 
greeaeaxid  is  replacing  and  representing  the  primitively  calcareo- 
fiihcious  ooze. 

The  investigation  of  the  deposita  which  are  now  being  formed 
in  the  bafiin  of  the  Meditenuiiean,  by  the  late  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  by  Professor  Williamfion,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, and  a  comparison  of  the  results  thus  obtained  with  what  is 
knoufc-n  of  the  surface  famia,  have  brought  to  Ught  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  while  the  surface  and  t!ie  shallows  abound  witli 
Font  mini/era  and  other  calcareous  shelled  organisms,  the  indicationa 
of  life  become  scanty  at  depths  beyond  500  or  600  fathoms,  while 
almost  all  traces  of  it  disappear  at  greater  depths,  and  at  1,000  to 
2^iK}(}  fathoms  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  fine  clay* 

Dr,  Carpenter  lias  discussed  the  significance  of  this  remarkable 
fact,  and  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  absence  of  life  at  great 
depths,  partly  to  the  absence  of  any  circulation  of  the  water  of  the 
Blediterranean  at  such  depths,  and  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  by  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  fine 
clay,  which  he  conceives  to  be  foiTOed  by  the  finest  particlea 
|of  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean, 

However  this  may  be,  the  explanation  thus  offered  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  fine  mud,  and  of  the  absence  of  organisms  which 
ordinarily  live  at  the  bottom,  does  not  accormt  for  the  absence  of 
the  skeletons  of  the  organisms  wliich  undoubtedly  abound  at  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  no  appH- 
cation  to  the  remarkable  fact  discovered  by  tJio  *' Cliallenger/* 
that  in  the  open  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  intermediate  zone,  and  thousands  of  miles  away  from  the 
embouchure  of  any  river,  the  sea-bo ttora,  at  depthsapf  '    ng 

to  and  beyond  3,000  fathoms,  no  longer  consists  of  (f  ^  ^ ma 
ooze,  but  of  an  exces  sively  fine  red  clay. 

ProfesBor  Thomaon  gives  the  following  account  of  tins  capital 
discovery : — 

"  AccordiDgto  oiu*  present  experience,  the  deposit  of  Glohigerina  ooze  is 
limited  to  water  of  a  certain  depth,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  pnre  charac- 
teristic formation  being  placed  at  a  depth  of  somewhere  about  2,250 
fathoms.  Crossing  from  these  shallower  regions  occupied  by  ihe  ooze  into 
deeper  soundingB,  we  find,  univorsally,  that  the  calcareous  formation. 
gradaallj  pasiea  into,  and  is  finally  replaced  by,  an  extremely  fine  pure 
clay,  which  occupies,  speaking  g-cncrally,  all  depths  below  2,t*(K)  fathoms, 
and  consiste  almost  entirely  of  a  silicate  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron  and 
alnmina.  The  transition  ia  very  slow,  and  extends  over  several  hundred 
fathoms  of  increasing  depth ;  the  shells  gradually  lose  tbeir  sharpness  of 
outline^  and  assume  a  kind  of  *  rotten  '  loolc  and  a  brownii?ih  colour,  and 
become  more  and  more  mixed  with  a  fine  amorphons  red-brown  powder^ 
which  increases  steadily  in  proportion  until  the  lime  has  almost,  entirely 
disappeared.     This  brown  matter  is  in  the  finest  possible  state  of  subdiH 
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j&loii,  so  ^e  thai  when^  after  siiting  it  to  Beparate  any  orgaoisms  it  miglit 
Sc^Otttain,  we  put  it  into  jars  to  settle,  it  remained  for  days  in  finspension, 
Wiving  the  water  very  much  the  appearance  and  culour  of  chocolate. 

**  In  indicating  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  the  charts,  we  came,  from 
'experience  and  without  any  theoretical  considerationg,  to  use  three  terms 
"for  soundings  in  deep  water.     Two  of  these^  Gl.  oe.  and  r.  cl.,  were  very 
I  definite^  and  indicated  strongly-marked  formations,  with  apparently  but 
:^ew  characters  in  common;  but  we  frequently  got  soundingK  which  wi 
cx>iild   not  exactly  call  ^  Giobigerina  ooze*  or  *  red  clay/  and  before  wt 
^were  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  these^  we  were  in  the  habit  of  indicating 
-tliain  as  *  grey  ooze  *  (gr.  oz.)     We  now  recognize  the  *  grey  ooze  *  as 
«Mi  intermediate  stage  between  the  GlohujeriTui  ooze  and  the  red  clay  j  we 
£.nd  that  on  one  side,  as  it  were,  of  an  ideal  line,  the  I'ed  clay  contains  more 
^od  more  of  the  material  of  the  calcjareous  ooze,  while,  on  the  othei',  the  • 
0026  is  m^ixed  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  *  red  clay/ 

*'  Although  we  have  met  with  the  same  phenomenon  so  frequently,  that 
"we  were  at  length  able  to  prctdict  the  nature  of  the  bottom  from  the  depth 
of  thesomidinga  i^Hth  absolute  certainty  for  the  Atlantic  and  the  Southern 
Sea^  we  had,  perhaps,  the  beat  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  our  first  section 
across  the  Atlantic,  between  Teneriffe  and  St.  Thomas-  The  first  four 
atationa  on  this  Bection,  at  depths  from  l,5**i5  to  2,220  fathoms,  show 
Globif/eriua  ooze.  From  the  last  of  these,  which  is  about  300  miles  from 
TenerifiFe,  the  depth  gradually  increases  to  2,740  fathoms  at  600,  and 
2,950  fathoms  at  750  miles  from  TenerifFe.  The  bottom  in  these  two 
soundings  might  have  been  called  *  grey  ooze/  for  although  its  nature 
has  altered  entirely  from  the  Gio^iiffriTui  ooze*  the  red  clay  into  which  it 
is  rapidly  passing  still  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

*'The  depth  goes  on  increasing  to  a  distance  of  1,1 -^^O  miles  from  Tene- 
riffe, when  it  reaches  8,150  fathoms ;  there  the  clay  is  pure  and  smooth, 
and  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  lime.  From  this  great  depth  the  bottom. 
gradually  rises,  and,  with  decreasing  depth,  the  grey  colour  and  the 
calcareous  composition  of  the  ooze  return.  Three  soundings  in  2,0S0, 
1,900,  and  1,950  fathoms  on  the  *  Dolphin  Kise '  gave  highly  characsteristic 
examples  of  the  Giohigerina  formation.  Passing  from  the  middle  plateati 
of  the  Atlantic  info  the  western  trough,  with  depths  a  little  over  3,000 
fatiioms,  the  red  clay  returned  in  all  ita  purity  ;  and  our  last  sounding,  in 
1,420  fathoms,  before  reaching  Sombreror,  estorod  the  Globigerina  ooze 
with  its  peculiar  associated  fauna. 

**  This  section  shows  also  the  wide  extension  and  the  vast  geological 
importanoe  of  the  i*ed  clay  formation.  The  total  distance  from  TenerifTe 
to  Sombrero  is  about  2,700  m^iles.  Proceeding  from  eaat  to  west,  we 
liare — 

About  80  miles  of  volcanic  mud  and  sand, 


35rj 

?» 

Ghhigerina  ooze, 

,050 

*i 

red  clay, 

330 

}» 

Ghhigerina  ooze, 

850 

n 

red  clay, 

4() 

*t 

Glohigenna  ooze ; 

giving  a  total  of  1,900  miles  of  red  clay  to  720  miles  of  Globigenna 
ooze. 

**The  nature  and  origin  of  this  vast  deposit  of  clay  is  a  question  of  the 
very  greatest  interest ;  and  although  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  in  the  main  solved,  yet  some  matters  of  detail  are  still  involved  in  diffi- 
culty* My  first  impression  was  that  it  might  be  the  most  minutely 
divided  material,  the  ultimate  sediment  produced  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  land,  by  rivers  and  by  the  action  of  the  sea  on  exposed  coasts,  and 
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field  in  suspension  and  distributed  hx  ocean  currents,  and  otily  making 
itself  manifest  in  places  unoccupied  by  the  GlohiJjeritm  ooze.  Several 
e  ileum  stances  seemed,  bowever,  to  negative  tliis  mode  of  orig'in.  The 
fonnation  seemed  too  uniform :  wherever  we  mot  with  it,  it  had  the  same 
cliaracter,  and  it  only  viiried  in  compi:>sition  in  containing  less  or  more 
carbonate  of  lime, 

^*  Ag;ain,  we  were  g-radnally  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  all 
the  important  elements  of  the  Globifjenna  00740  lived  on  the  surface,  and 
it  seemed  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  condition  on  the  surface  remained 
the  same,  no  alteration  of  contour  at  the  bottom  could  possibly  prevent 
it*  aecnm Illation ;  and^the  surface  conditions  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  were 
very  uniform,  a  moderate  current  of  a  very  equal  temperature  passing 
continuously  over  elevations  and  depressions,  and  everywhere  yielding  to 
the  tow-net  the  ooze-forming  Foniminifera  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
Mid-Atlantic  swarms  with  pelagic  Mollusca,  and,  in  moderate  depths,  the 
sheila  of  these  are  constantly  mixed  with  the  Glolngenna  ooze,  sometimes 
in  number  sufficient  to  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  its  bulk.  It  is 
clear  that  these  shells  must  fall  in  equal  mimbc*rs  upon  the  red  clay,  but 
Hcaroely  a  trace  of  one  of  them  is  ever  brought  up  by  the  dredge  on  the 
red  clay  area.  It  might  be  possible  to  explain  the  absence  of  shell- 
secreting  animals  living  on  the  bottom,  on  the  supposition  that  the  nature 
of  the  deposit  was  injurious  to  them ;  but  then  the  idea  of  a  current 
sufficiently  strong  to  sweep  them  away  is  negatived  by  tho  extreme  fine- 
ness of  the  sediment  which  is  being  laid  dowTi ;  tlje  absence  of  surface 
wljells  appears  to  be  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  ill 
t<ome  way  removed. 

**  We  eoncluiie,  therefore,  that  the  '  red  clay  *  is  not  an  additional  snb- 
stiince  introduced  from  without,  and  occupying  certain  di*pii'ssed  regions  on 
account  of  some  law  regulating  its  deposition,  bat  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  remoTal,  by  some  means  or  other,  over  these  areas,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  forms  probably  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  material  of  the 
Giohvjerina  ooze.  We  can  trace,  indecxl,  every  successive  stage  in  the 
removal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  descending  the  slope  of  the  ridge  or 
plateau  where  the  Globigerina  ooze  is  forming,  to  the  region  of  the  clay. 
^Ve  find,  first,  that  the  shellB  of  pteropods  and  other  surface  Moilusca 
which  are  constantly  falling  on  the  bottom,  are  absent,  or,  if  a  few  remain, 
they  are  brittle  and  yellow,  and  evidently  decaying  rapidly.  These  shells 
of  Molhisca  decompose  more  easily  and  disappear  sooner  than  the  smaller, 
and  apparently  more  delicate,  shells  of  rhizopods.  The  smaller  Forwminu 
fera  now  give  way,  and  are  found  in  lessening  proportion  to  the  larger ; 
the  coccolithfi  first  lose  their  thin  outer  border  and  then  disappear;  and 
the  clubs  of  the  rhabdoliths  get  worn  out  of  shape,  and  are  last  seen,  under 
a  high  power,  as  infinitely  minute  cylinders  scattered  over  field.  The 
Ijrrger  Faranunt/era  are  attacked^  and  instead  of  being  vividly  white  and 
delicately  sculptured,  they  become  brcvvn  and  Woni,  and  finally  they 
break  np,  each  according  to  its  fashion  ;  the  chamber- walls  of  Globi^vrina 
fiiU  into  wedge-shaped  pieces,  which  quickly  disappear,  and  a  thick 
rough  cru^t  breaks  away  from  the  surface  of  OrbuUna,  leaving  a  thin 
inner  sphere,  at  first  beautifully  transparent^  but  soon  becoming  opaque 
and  cx^umbling  away. 

'*  In  the  meantime  the  proportion  of  the  amorphous  *  red  clay  '  to  the 
calcaim^ua  elements  of  all  kinds  increases,  until  the  latter  dis^pear,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  shells  of  the  larger  Fora  mini/era^  which 
are  still  found  even  in  the  most  characteristic  samples  of  the  *  red  clay/ 

"  Thei-e  seemB  to  be  no  room  left  for  doubt  that  the  red  clay  lA  essoo- 
tially  tho  insoluble  residue,  the  tt#A,as  it  were,  of  the  calcareous  organisn 
which  forni  the  Globigerina  ooze,  after  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  I 
Bome  means  removed.     An  ordinarv'  mixture  of  calcareous  F&raminifera' 
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^th  the  shells  of  pteropods,  forming  a  fair  sampio  of  Ghhujenna  ooze 
:from  near  St,  Thomas,  was  carefully  washed,  and  subjected  by  Mr, 
IBuchaiiau  to  the  action  of  weak  acid ;  and  he  found  that  there  remained. 
after  the  carbonate  of  lime  had  been  remored,  about  1  per  cent,  of  a 
reddifih  mud,  consisting  of  sihca,  alumimt,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 
This  experiment  has  been  frequently  repeated  with  di^erent  samples  of 
Cflolfigerina  ooze,  and  always  with  the  result  that  a  small  proportion  of 
a  red  sediment  remains,  which  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  itid 

I  #  #  •  #  # 

)  **  It  seems  eyident  from  the  observations  here  recorded,  that  clcnf^  which 
we  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  essentially  the  product  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  older  rocks,  may  be,  under  certain  circumstancea,  an  organic 
formation  like  chalk  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  area  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  of  vast  extent,  although  we  are  a  till 
far  from  having  ascertained  its  limits,  is  being  covered  by  such  a  deposit 
.  %t  the  present  day. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  associating  such  a  formation  with  the  fine, 
BiDooth,  homogeneous  clays  aad  schists,  poor  in  fossils,  but  showing  worm- 
tubes  and  tracks,  and  bunches  of  doubtful  branching  things,  such  as  Old^ 
hamia,  siUceous  sponges,  and  tliin-ahelled  peculiar  shrimps*  Such  for- 
mations, moi'e  or  less  metamorphosed,  are  vtry  familiar,  especially  to  the 
student  of  palseozoic  geologj*,  and  they  often  attain  a  vast  thickness.  One 
is  inelincMl,  from  the  great  resemblance  between  them  io  oom position  and 
in  the  general  character  of  the  included  fanna,  to  suspect  that  these  may 
be  oigaziic  formations,  like  the  modem  red  clay  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  Sea,  accumulations  of  the  insoluble  ashes  of  shelled  creatures. 

**  The  dredging  in  the  red  clay  on  the  13th  of  March  was  unusually 
rich*  The  bag  contained  examples,  those  with  calcareous  shells  rather 
fltnnted,  of  most  of  tlie  characteristic  deep-water  groups  of  the  Southern 
Sea,  including  Umbdlularia^  Enplectella,  Fierocrinus^  Brmnga,  Ophio- 
tjlypha,  Paurialena,  and  one  or  two  MoUu^ca,  This  is,  however,  very 
rarely  the  case.  Generally  the  red  clay  is  barren,  or  contains  only  a  very 
small  number  of  forms/* 


It  mtist  be  admitted  that  it  is  very  difficult  at  present  to  framu 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  this  singular 

posit  of  red  clay. 

I  caunot  say  that  the  theory  put  forward  tentatively,  and  with 
much  refier\"ation  by  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  calcareouf< 
matter  is  dissolved  out  by  the  relatively  frcBb  water  of  the  deq> 
currents  from  the  Antarctic  regions,  appears  satisfactory  to  mv. 
Nor  do  I  8ee  my  way  to  the  acceptance  of  the  snggestiou  of 
Dr,  Carpenter,  that  the  red  clay  La  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  pre^nously-formed  greensand.  At  present  there  is  uo  evidence 
that  ^eensaiid  casts  are  ever  formed  at  great  depths ;  nor  lian 

been  proved  that  Gianconite  is  decomposable  by  the  agency  of 

ter  and  carbonic  acid. 

I  think  it  probable  that  we  sliall  have  to  wait  some  time  for  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  abyssal  red  clay,  no  less 
than  for  that  of  the  sublittoral  greensand  in  the  intermediate 
zone.  But  the  importance  of  the  eBtabliinhment  of  the  fact  tliat 
these  various  deposits  are  being  formed  in   the  ocean,  at  thi 
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present  day,  remains  the  same,  whether  its  rationale  he  nndetflood 
or  not. 

For,  8\ippoee  the  globe  to  be  evenly   covered  vriih  eea,  ta  i 
depth  Bay  of  a  thoiisand  fathoms — then,  whatever  might  be  th- 
nimeral  matter  composing  the  eea-bottora,   little  or  BO'  deporit 
would  be  fomied  npon  it,  the  abrading  and  denuding  action  of 
water,  at  Buch  a  depth,  being  exceedingly  slight.     Next,  imagiae  j 
sponges,   Radiolaria^  Foramini/era^  and  diatoraaceous  plants,  suck  fl 
as  those  which  now  exist  in  the  deep-sea,  to  be  introduced:™ 
they  wotdd  be   distributed  according  to   the  same  laws  as  at  ^ 
present,  the  sponges  (and  possibly  some  of  the  Foraminifera)  cover- fl 
ing  the  bottom,  while  other  Foraminifera^  vnih  the  Radiolaria  taiA  ™ 
Digtomacecp^  would  ill  crease  and  multiply  in  the  surface  watens. 
In  accordance  with  tho  existing  state  of  things,  the  Radiolaria  andH 
Diatoms  would  have  a  univei-sal  distribution,  the  latter  gathering^ 
most  thickly  in  the  polar  regions,  wliile  the  Foraminifera  would  bo 
largely,  if  not  exclnsively,  confined  to  the  intermediate  zone ;  attd, 
as  a  consequence  ef  this  distribution,  a  bed  of  "chalk^  would 
begin  to  form  iu  tho  intermediate  zone,  while  caps  of  siUciqiu 
rock  would  accimiulate  on  tho  circumpolar  regions. 

Suppose,  further,  that  a  part  of  the  intermediate  area 
raised  to  within  two  or  three  hundred  fathoms  of  the  surface — 
for  anything  tliat  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  change  of  level 
might  determine  the  substitution  of  greensand  for  the  *' chalk;'* 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  if  part  of  the  same  area  were  depressed 
to  three  thousand  fathoms,  that  change  might  determine  the 
substitution  of  a  difforent  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron — namely^ 
clay — for  the  '*  chalk"  that  would  other^^sc  be  farmed. 

If  the  "  Challenger"  hypothesis,  that  the  red  clay  is  the  residue 
left  by  dissolved  Foramintferom  skeletons,  is  correct,  then  all  the^e 
deposits  alike  would  be  directly,  or  indirectly,  the  product  of 
living  organisms.  But  just  as  a  silieious  deposit  may  be  meta^ 
morphosed  into  opal  or  quartzite,  and  chalk  into  marble,  so  known 
metamorphic  agencies  may  metamorphoKe  clay  into  schist,  clay- 
skte,  elate,  gneiss,  or  even  granite.  And  thus,  by  the  agency  of 
the  lowest  and  simplest  of  organisms,  our  imaginary  globe  might 
be  covered  with  stnita,  of  all  the  chief  kii^ds  of  rock  of  which  the 
known  cruet  of  the  earth  is  composed,  of  indefinite  thickness  and 
extent. 

The  bearing  of  the  conclusions  which  are  now  either  estab- 
lished, or  highly  probable,  respecting  the  origin  of  siKcious^ 
calcareous^  and  clayey  rocks,  and  their  metamoi|>h!c  denA^atives, 
upon  the  archeology  of  the  earth,  the  ehicidation  of  which  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  geologist,  is  of  no  Rmall  importance, 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  singular  insight  of  Linnadus  enabled 
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am  to  say  that  "fosBils  are  not  the  cliildren  but  the  parents  of 
rocks,"*  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  discovericB  made  since  his  time 
Ims  been  to  compile  a  larger  and  larger  comiiieiitaty  upon  this 
text.  It  is,  at  present,  a  perfectly  tenable  hypothesis  that  all 
fiilicious  and  calcareous  rocks  are  either  directly,  or  indirectly^ 
.erived  from  matenal  which  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  formed 
rt  of  the  organized  framework  of  liviilg  orgahiBms.  Whether 
e  same  generahzation  may  be  extended  to  aluminous  rocks, 
ilepends  upon  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  respecting 
e  red  clay  areas  brought  to  Hght  by  the  "  Cliallengerp**  If  'wo 
cept  the  view  ttiken  by  Wy\'ille  Thomson  and  liis  coUeagnea 
— ^that  the  red  clay  is  the  residumn  left  after  the  calcareous  matter 
of  the  (rhblfftrimp  ooze  has  been  dissolved  away — then  clay  is  as 
much  a  product  of  Ufo  as  Umestone,  and  all  known  derivatives 
f  clay  may  liave  funned  part  of  animal  bodies. 
So  long  as  the  Ohbifjennfx^  actually  eollec?ted  at  the  surface,  have 
not  been  demon Btrated  to  contain  the  elements  of  clay,  the 
**  Challenger  '*  hyp«  (thesis,  as  I  may  term  it,  must  be  accepted  mth 
serve  and  proviKionally,  but,  at  present,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
is  more  probable  than  any  other  suggestion  wliich  has  been 
made. 

Accepting  it  provisionally,  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable  result 

at  all  the  chief  known  eonytituents  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may 

ve  formed  part  of  living  bodies;  that  they  may  be  the  "ash'* 

if  protoplasm  ;  that  the  ""^rupf^s  na.reV^  are  not  only  ""^  temporiB^*  but 

mtiB  fduj^l^  and*  consequently,  that  the  time  during  which  life 

been  active  on  the  globe  may  be  indefiniti4y  greater  than  the 

period,  the  commencement  of  which  is  marked  by   the   oldest 

lo^Ti  rocks,  whether  fossiUfcrons  or  mifossiliferouB, 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  see  where  the  solution  of  a  great  problem 

and  apparent  paradox  of  geology  may  lie.     Satisfactory  e\"idence 

now  exists  that  some  animals  in  the   exiwthig  ivorld  have  been 

lerived  by  a  process  of  gi-adual  modification  from  pro-existing 

Yorms.     It  is  undeniable,  for  example,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of 

the  dr*rivatifm  of  the  horse  from  the  later  tertiary  Iltpparion,  and 

.hat  of  the  Hipparton  from  Anchithmmn,,  is  as  complete  and  cogent 

'as  such  evidence  can  reaennably  be  expected  to  be;  and  the  further 

investigations   into   the   liietory  of   the   tertiary  mammalia  are 

ushed,  the  greater  is  the  accumulation  of  evidence  having  the 

me  tendency,     So  far  from  palaeontology  lending  no  support  to 


•  •*Petriflcftta  montium  calcarioruin  non  filii  nod  pBrpntos  j*in)t,euiti  otnnlsealx  onfttiir 

b  aamialibu^"    "  SyBtoma  Naturae"  E(L  xiu^  k  iii  ^  p.  154.     It  must  bo  rocoDocted  that 

Limi»iifl  jBRludod  silox,  as  well  an  lime«toa^,  under  the  nam©  of  "calx,"  and  tlmt  ho 

irotild  probably  baTo  aiTAngod  Diatotna  amonisp  animaLa,  &k  p»ri  of  *♦  ehaoK.**    Ehrenb^rg 

fquotea  anolhor  ovou  more  pithj  ptisaaf?©,  which  I  bavo  not  been  ablo  to  find  in  any 

[edition  of  th«  "  Systema  "  acceefttblo  to  mo :  **  Sic  lapidae  ab  auimalibafl,  ue<3  vieo  Torea, 

'^  ;  rapes  aajtei  nonpritaojvi,  sod  tomporia  Eliae." 
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the  doctrine  of  evolution — as  one  sees  constantly  asserted — ^that 
doctrine,  if  it  had  no  other  support,  would  have  been  irresistibly 
forced  upon  us  by  the  palaeontological  discoveries  of  the  la»t 
twenty  years. 

If,  however,  the  diverse  forms  of  life  which  now  exist  have 
been  produced  by  the  modification  of  prexiously-existing  le8» 
divergent  forms,  the  recent  and  extinct  species,  taken  as  a  whole^ 
must  fall  into  series  wliich  must  converge  as  we  go  back  in  time. 
Hence,  if  the  period  represented  by  the  rocks  is  greater  than^ 
or  CO- extensive  with,  that  during  which  life  has  existed,  we 
ought,  somewhere  among  the  ancient  fonnations,  to  arrive  at  the 
point  to  which  all  these  series  converge,  or  from  which,  in  other 
words,  they  have  diverged — the  primitive  undifferentiated  proto- 
plasmic living  things,  whence  the  two  great  series  of  plants  and 
animals  have  taken  their  departure. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  convergence  of  series,  iu 
relation  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  deposition  of  geological 
formations,  is  extmordinarily  email.  Of  all  animals  the  higher 
Vertcbruia  are  the  most  complex ;  and  among  these  the  carnivores 
and  hoofed  animals  (  Unguiata)  are  highly  iliflVrentiated.  Neverthe- 
less, although  the  diiferent  hoes  of  modification  of  the  CarnivoiHz 
and  those  of  the  Unguiata,  respectively,  approach  one  another,  and, 
although  each  group  is  represented  by  less  diflerentiated  forms  in 
the  older  tertiarj^  rocks  than  at  the  i>ru.seut  day,  the  oldest  tertiarj^ 
rocks  do  not  bring  us  near  the  primitive  form  of  either.  If,  in  the 
same  way,  the  convergence  of  the  varied  fonns  of  reptiles  i» 
jneasured  against  the  time  during  which  their  remains  are  pre- 
served^— wliich  is  represented  by  the  whole  of  the  tertiary  and 
meeozoic  formations — the  amount  of  that  convergence  is  far 
smaller  than  that  of  the  lines  of  mammals,  between  the  present  time 
and  the  beginning  of  the  teiiiaiy  epoch.  And  it  is  a  broad  fact 
that,  the  lower  we  go  in  the  scale  of  organization,  the  fewer  eigns 
are  there  of  convergence  towards  the  primitive  fonn  from  whence 
all  mnsthave  diverged,  if  evolution  be  a  fact.  Nevertheless,  that  it  m 
a  fact  in  some  cases,  is  proved,  and  I,  for  one,  have  not  the  courage 
to  suppose  that  the  mode  in  which  some  species  have  taken  their 
origin  is  tUfierent  from  that  in  Avhich  the  rost  Irnve  originated. 

What,  then,  has  become  of  all  the  marine  animals  which,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  must  have  existed  in  m^nriads  in  those 
8eas>  wherein  the  many  thousand  leet  of  Cambrian  and  Lauren- 
tian  rocks  now  devoid  or  almost  devoid,  of  any  trace  of  hfe  were 
deposited  J 

Sir  Charless  Lyell  long  ago  suggested  that  the  azoic  ehamcter 
of  these  ancient  formations  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  undergone  extensive  metamorphosis;  and  readers  of  the 
** Principles  of   Geology*'  will  be  familiar  with  the  ingeniov 
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raamier  in  which  he  contrasta  the  theory  of  ,the  Gnome,  who  m 
acquainted  only  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  with  those  of 
ordinar)^  philoHophei-s,  wlio  kTn»w  only  its  exterior. 

The  nietamorfjliisni  euntcmplated  by  the  great  modern  eham- 
pion  of  rational  geology  is,  mainly,  that  brought  about  by  the 
exposure  of  rocks  to  Bubterranean  heat,  and  where  no  mich  heat 
could  be  shown  to  have  operated,  hii^  opponentii  asfiumed  that  no 
metaraorphoBiB  coiJd  have  taken  place.  But  the  formation  of 
greensand,  and  still  more  that  of  the  '*red  clay"  (if  the  ^'Challenger" 
hypothesis  be  correct)  aftbrds  an  insight  into  a  new  khid  of  meta- 
morphosis— not  igneous,  but  aqueous — by  wdiich  the  primitive 
nature  of  a  deposit  may  be  marked  a«  completely  as  it  can  be  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  And,  as  W^^dUe  Thomson  suggests,  in  the 
passage  I  have  quoted  above  fp.  17),  it  further  enables  us  to 
assign  a  new  cause  for  the  occurrence,  so  puzzling  hitherto,  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  unfossihferous  fine-grained  schists  and  slates, 
iji  the  midst  of  formations  deposited  m  seas  which  ceilainly 
abounded  in  life.  If  the  great  deposit  of  **  red  clay"  nr>w  forming 
in  the  easteni  valley  of  the  Atlantic  were  metanioi-phosed  into 
slate  and  then  upheaved,  it  w^oiUd  constitute  an  ** azoic"  rock  of 
enormous  extent*  And  yet  that  rock  is  now  fonning  in  tlte 
midst  of  a  sea  whicli  swanns  with  living  Iteings,  tliu  great  majority 
of  which  are  provided  wnth  calcareous  or  silicious  shells  antl 
skeletous,  and  therefore  are  such  as,  up  to  tliiw  time,  we  should 
have  termed  eminently  prescrvable. 

ThuB  the  discoveries  made  by  the  '^Challenger  "  expedition*  hke  all 
recent  advances  hi  our  kiiowlLdge  of  the  phenomena  of  bic»logj% 
or  of  the  elianges  now  Ijcing  L^lfueted  in  the  structure  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  eartli,  arr*  in  aeeordanee  with,  and  lend  strong  support 
to,  that  doctrine  of  Uniforiiutarianisni,  whielu  fifty  yeai-s  ago,  was 
held  only  by  a  smal]  minority  of  English  geologists — Lyell,  >Scroi>e, 
and  Dv  la  Beche^bnt  now,  thanks  tu  the  long-continued  labours 
of  the  fii"st  two,  and  mainly  to  tliose  <^f  Sir  Charhis  Lyelh  lias 
gradually  passed  from  the  ptjsition  of  a  heresy  to  that  of  catholic 
doctruie. 

Apphed  within  the  limits  of  the  time  rcgistereil  by  the  kntiwn 
fmetion  of  the  cnist  of  the  earth,  1  believe  that  uniformita nanism 
is  miassailable.     Tlie  evidence  that,  m  the  enonnous  lapse  of  thne 

tween  the  deposition  of  the  lowest  Lauren tian  strata  and  the 
resent  day,  the  forces  which  have  modified  the  suriace  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  were  different  in  kind,  or  greater  in  the  intensity 
of  their  action,  than  those  which  are  now  occupied  in  the  same 
work,  has  yet  to  he  produced,  >Such  evidence  as  we  possess  all 
tends  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  is  in  favour  of  the  same 
ulow  and  gmdiial  chaoges  oceurriug  then  as  now. 

But  this  conclusion  in  no  wise  contliets  with  the  deductions  of 
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the  phymei8t  from  bis  no  less  clear  and  certain  data.  It  may  be 
certain  that  tlim  globe  iia8  cooled  down  from  a  condition  in  wliich 
life  could  not  bave  cxiBted ;  it  may  be  cei-tain  that,  in  so  coolmg, 
its  contracting  cnist  must  bave  undergone  sudden  convidsions* 
which  were  to  our  earthquakes  as  an  earthquake  is  to  the  Tibratiou 
caused  by  the  periodical  eruption  of  a  Geyser ;  but  in  that  case 
the  eai-tli  must,  like  other  respectable  parents,  liave  sowed  her 
wild  oats,  and  got  through  her  turbulent  yruitli,  before  we,  her 
eliildren,  have  any  knowledge  of  her. 

So  far  as  the  e^^dence  afforded  by  the  superficial  crust  of  the 
eaitli  goes,  the  modern  geoliigist  can,  ^.r  animo^  repeat  the  saying 
of  Hutton,  **We  find  no  vestige  of  a  begitmlng — no  prospect  of 
an  end.*'  However,  he  mil  add,  mth  Iliitton,  ''  But  in  thus  tracing 
back  the  natural  operatirms  wliich  havi^  succeeded  each  other,  and 
mark  to  ns  the  course  of  time  past,  we  come  to  a  period  iii  which 
we  cannot  see  any  frirther,"  And  if  he  seek  to  peer  into  the 
darlcncKs  of  this  period^  he  vnW  welcome  the  Hght  proffered  by 
physics  and  mathematicB. 

T,  11.  IlrxLEV. 


eOtJNT    DE   JIONTALE^rBERTS    ARTICLE   "ROME    AND    SPAIN/ 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  af  the  Coxte«j*oraht  Review. 

Parifl,  Janimry  20th,  187.', 

Ruo  do  Rouiicp,  102. 


Wo  are  informed  tLat  the  Contemporary  Review,  in  Us  numbor  of  JauiiAry, 
JiaK  puhlislied  fm^niunta  of  a  work  \\y  Count  Charles  do  MoBtalemlMrt,  under  Iho  titio 
of  **  Rome  and  Spain  (written  in  18<j9).* 

W©  aro  wlUiog  to  balieve  that  yon  aro  iffnoriint  of  tlw?  protestj^  addressefl,  during  the 
yeiir  1872,  by  tho  Count  do  Mouiideniborf  s  executors  to  Tftrious  French  and  foreign 
jottrnjilB  against  the  publicity,  given  without  jwnnisBion,  and  through  a  breach  of  conft- 
decce,  to  aeveral  fni^menta  of  thoso  idonticol  pagea. 

Tho  cxi«t43nco  of  the  nljovo-moutioued  posthumouii  work,  which  romaina  in  tho 
pOBiidftiiioD  of  the  Author's*  fjvraily,  i>«  uowaya  di?niod»  nnd  our  duly  will  Wto  puliHBh  it  in 
iUmtogrity,  whenevLT,  in  conformity  with  M.  do  JIontjjktnbDrt'H  deBtn*,  oircuniptrinceii 
may  nsudor  itn  publicfttion  opiK>rtuue. 

In  tho  ineantime,  and  in  pr«i*onco  of  the  garblod  citations  which  tond  to  giv©  thin 
work  &  colour  whiob  it  liaH  not,  we  cannot  but  ronow  the  protosts  already  mndo  in  tbo 
namo  of  tho  Author's  family,  and  in  our  own»  as  oxecutor»  of  tbo  noblo  Count : — 

iHt.  That  tho  work  in  question,  vvntt<'n  for  tho  Corrcsj^mtftnt  by  M.  do  Montalem- 
bert,  not  in  18Gl>,  but  towards  tho  ond  of  180H — that  ia,  fifteen  months  beforo  hin  death 
— rotnainod  nnpuldished  during^  tho  romaindor  of  bin  days,  at  tho  erprexs  doflire  of  tho 
Author. 

2nd.  That  in  lila  will,  M,  do  Montdembcrt  j?avo  fonnal  inj unction fi  tlmt  nono  of  hia 
uitpnbliahod  works  should  soe  tho  light,  eiteopt  with  tho  coii«ont  of  his  oicocutorfi,  and 
only  wht?n  thf^Ir  publication  might  appear  to  thorn  opportune. 

Our  protest  ia  tho  more  uocosr^ary  in  tlio  present  tnstaaco,  as  tho  publication  in  tho 
CoNTEMfOkARY  Revtew  'lA  aocoiiipauiod  with  e ire «ni stances  which  ab>no  suffico  to  call 
for  one»  Firstly,  the  titlo  of  tho  work  im  iticorroct.  You  call  it  '^^  Rotm  and  ^min;*^ 
JL  do  Montjdemb^.»rt  Itad  given  it  a  very  different  title :  **  Sfmin  and  IJberty/*  Secondly, 
Count  do  MontjUembert*fl  article,  an  it  Htanda  printctl  in  tho  CoxTKMi*fiRAiiY  Review, 
without  any  profaco  or  oxplanatioUH,  la  fonnod  of  a  soriea  of  fragments  extracted  from  tho 
original  text,  condensing  thus  in  13  pagOH  only,  tho  Author's  work,  which  onginally 
ooot&ini  no  loss  tlmn  124  pages  of  small  typo.  Moreover  those  fragmcnta,  of  which 
■OHM,  mtddrlined  in  tho  Beview  though  not  so  by  tho  Author,  aro  placed  in  such  a 
raaimar  tlmt  the  reader  it  led  to  believe  ho  has  before  bin  eyen  M.  do  Montalembert^H 
eomploto  and  autlientic  work. 

We  care  not  to  dwell  upon  tho  gravity  of  these  oircumiitiineeB  which  (doubtleaa, 
contrary  to  your  intention)  would  tend  to  tnuiRform  the  meAaing  and  bearing  of  the 
work  of  which  you  have  only  given  your  retwlert  an  incomplete  notion,  without  tlioir 
having  tho  mean»>  at  preiicnt  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it  m  the  ^bupe  io  which  It 
emanated  from  the  Author's  pen. 

Wo  content  oursclvca  with  appealing  to  your  impartiality  and  juHtico  for  tho 
JQiortion  of  our  letter  in  your  cnrlient  number. 

Accept,  Kir,  &c.,  Ac, 

LEON  CORNFDET, 
VICTE^  T>E  3IEAIJX, 

Dt'pnty  of  the  Xatioual  Assembly, 
LEOPOLD  tJB  GAn.LARD, 
Counsellor  of  State. 
P.S. — As  tho    \Ve€kl*f  Mtffhfer  and   Cathoiic  Standard  luia  borrowed   a  passage   of 
M,  do  Monttilcmbert'n  work  from  tho  CoNTEMfORARY  Review,   we  have  begged  tho 
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Editor  of  that  paper  to  bnvo  tho  courtosy  to  reproduoo  the  lottor  wMch  wa  la»r0  tli» 
honour  to  ftddrosa  you. 


Wo  havo  uubmittod  the  abovQ  lotter  to  the  gentloraon  who  soni  ti«  JL  do  Monta- 
Icmbort*a  paper,  and  hare  rccoiTod  tho  following  atatement  fiom  thom : — 


*'Wo  refer  Count  do  MoQtaletnbort*a  oxocutoni  to  replies  to  their  protoBtatiofUi 
to  bo  found  in  the  foIloAvinj^  works  of  tho  AblwS  Michaud : — (I.)  Lc^s  yavx  Lif)^rmi7r 
de  VEgJlat  liomainfy  pp,  70-81»  (2.)  Le  Mmtvamnt  Contetnporain  dcg  Kgtiwxy  ch.  xlviL  i 
Du  CnthoficUmf  dr  Montafemberft  PP*  SJ86-*i92.  (3.)  L*OjHnion  Xationatu  dn  ID  Jmn  tt 
du  l(j  Ch/nbrt\  1872.  Tho  executors  will  st^o  from  theso  books  that  Montalembert  wroto 
his  work,  L*E^taffjif.  ft  La  LibertiFi  in  tho  end  of  1868»  hut  that  in  Novombor,  1809,  he  still 
esUod  it  Scat  Ttxtam^nt  Poiztitfue  H  lifJiffi^x, 

^^  They  will  also  boo  that  it  wiui  againai  hin  will  that  tho  work  wh&  not  publtjihed 
during  bis  Ufotime,  and  that  ho  formally  doolared  his  doairo  that  it  should  bo  publirihod 
after  his  death,  to  eiilighton  Proteatants  ou  tho  incredible  weaknoaa  of  tho  tnodomto  and 
reaaonablo  Catholica  of  our  time,  in  prcBonco  of  the  shameloB^  and  violent  conduct  of  thi^ 
dominant  party. 

"  We  maintain  tho  perfect  accuracy  of  all  tho  fragmentu  forwarded  to  you.  Not  a 
single  word  or  passage  ban  been  omittofl  that  afTocta  tho  eonso  ami  tho  general  argttmflQl 
The  translation  ia  frec^  but  not  nioi'o  so  than  was  required  to  rcndor  tho  paper  into 
idegnnt  English. 

"  \Ye  may  notice  that" Montalombort's  oxocutors,in  tho  above  Icttor,  refuto  thomsolvoa. 
If  tho  spirit  of  the  work^is  not  that  which  iipiwars  from  the  fragmenta  publishod  in  your 
JUview — if  it  is  roallyj favourable  to  tho  Roman  Catholicism  of  to-day,  aa  they  try  te>^ 
mako  people  supposo, — why  do  they  keep  tho  work  no  carofuUy  ahut  up,  notwithstanding 
the  wish  oxproBscd  by  Montakmbert  in  November^  1860?  It  ts  thoy,  and  not  we»  who 
fear  tho  lighl 

*^  The  HtatemonU  of  the  ^Abbc  Michand  hftTO  not  been  refuted ;  and  so  long  an 
Montalombert'ri  executors  confino  thumselvcs  to  ]trttt€Mting^  instead  of  rtfntiwj^  tl^cir 
lirotestatioQ  will  bo  in  vain. 

••  We,  if  you  aro  disposod  to  rooeiv©  them,  can  forward  for  publication  tho  rest  of 
tho  biigmeuts  m  our  possession." 

To  this  wo  may  add  that  for  tho  change  of  tho  title  we  onr»©lv©B  are  rospoaeibl^*-^ 
EdituHi  Cmdcmjiomrr/  Rciitw, 


A  JESUIT  FATHER  ON  PAPAL  INFALLIBILITY, 


VOLTAIRE  has  remarked  of  Loiiis  Maiimboiirg,  a  celebrated 
Jesuit  of  Louifl  XI  Ws  reign,  **  H  eut  d'abord  trop  de  vogue. 
et  on  Ta  trop  ni5glige  eiisnite." 

It  would  be  irrelevant  here  to  dwell  upon  the  funner  part  of 
this  eajing,  bat  most  certainly  the  latter  part  stiU  hoUh  trtie,  for  at 
the  present  day  the  name  even  of  Louifi  Maimbourg  is  almost,  un- 
known,  and  yet  he  wa«  one  who,  in  his  time,  made  no  small  stir, 
owing  to  hii*  controvemal  and  liistoncal  works*  From  the  bold- 
nese  and  fearlcBsneBS  of  his  pen,  he  created  a  host  of  enemies 
amongst  the  Huguenots,  the  Jansenists,  and  the  Ultramontanes  of 
lus  own  communion,  A  Jesuit  for  fifty-sixty  years,  he  was  yet 
jealous,  not  only  of  the  liberties  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch*  but  also 
of  those  of  the  Gallican  poi-tion  of  it,  as  e^ndeneed  in  the 
latter  portion  of  his  celebrated  **  Historical  Treatise  of  the  Foun- 
dations and  Prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  her 
Bishops,"  For  its  publication^  which  caused  great  excitement  at 
the  time  in  Europe,  Father  Maimbourg  was  ordered  hy  Pope 
l2U)Ooent  XI.  to  quit  the  Order  of  the  Jesuit-s,  The  treatise 
is  now  univensally  forgotten,  and  the  present  time  has  been 
thought  a  favourable  one  for  callhig  attention  to  it  and  quoting 
some  of  ita  moat  striking  passages.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  express  any  opinion  thereon,  or 
to  discuss  from  Ins  own  point  of  view  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli- 
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bility.  Indeed,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  do  so,  wbeu 
the  question  has  been  so  ably  argued  in  its  difierent  aspects,  by 
Buch  emitient  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Archbishop  Manning,  and  Dr. 
Newman. 

Before,  however,  going  to  the  book  itself,  it  mil  be  interesting 
to  ^ve  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  one,  so  promment  in  his  own  I 
day,  Ro  completely  forgotten  in  this.  ■ 

Louis  Maimbourg,  the  son  of  rich  and  noble  people,  was  born  at 
Nancy,  Lorraine,  in  1610,  and  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  in  consequence  of  his  pareuts  ha^4ng 
fuuuded  a  College  for  t!io  Society  in  his  native  place.  His  snpe- 
rioi'S  at  once  sent  hioi  to  Rome  to  study  theology  under  John  de 
Lugo,  where,  in  li>o<5,  he  published  a  funeral  sennon  on  Nicholas 
Zappi,  an  Augustiu  monk.  On  his  return  to  France  he  accepted 
the  post  of  classical  teacher  to  the  College  at  Rouen,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years,  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  office  of 
proacher,  aiid  discharged  the  same  \y\i]i  great  popularity  in  the 
cliief  cities  of  France.  He  was  very  bitter  on  the  Janseniste, 
preaclmig  against  their  pious  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  thereby  provoking  the  criticism  of  the  two  most  eminent 
leadei-s,  MIL  Aruaud  and  Nicolle.  Amongst  liis  historical  works 
(a  complete  list  of  Avhich  may  he  fomid  hi  Bninet's  **  Manuel 
du  Libraire*')  **  The  History  of  Arianisiii,'' which  has  lieen  trans- 
lated into  English  by  AVUIiain  Webster,  M.A.,  curate  of  St.  Dua- 
stan's  in  the  West,  and  pubhshed  in  2  vols.  17:28-9,  and  that  of 
the  *' Iconoclasts,''  created  also  much  controversy  amongst  the 
Jansenists,  who,  occupied  vdXh  these,  did  not  notice  his  other 
works.  His  histories  of  *''Luthemnism''  and  **  CahTnism,'*  the  latter 
published  in  1681,  excited  the  most  bitter  feeliugs  of  the  CaU 
vinists,  as  evidenced  in  their  replies  to  his  etatements ;  but,  \m 
liistories  once  published,  he  let  them  go  their  way*  ealnily  in- 
diiicrent  to  the  opinion  of  his  foes.  It  was  reserved  for  liim  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  Pope's  displeasure^  when,  in  l<i82,  he  pul>- 
lished  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Pope's  authorit^%  Innocent  XL 
at  once  ordered  him  to  quit  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member  fifty-six  years,  Louis  XIV.  cHd  his  beat,  to 
salve  over  the  wound  by  allowing  him  a  liberal  pension,  upon 
wliich  he  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  at  Pans.  Judging 
from  a  passing  remark  in  liis  ti'eatise,  he  was  already  on  terms  of 
intimacy  %\^th  the  Canous  of  St,  Victor,  for  he  refers  in  his  book 
(page  2<>5,  English  translation)  ''  As  writing  this  in  my  apartment 
in  the  Monastery  of  St,  Victor,  at  Paris,  where  the  Canons  regular' 
of  that  royal  Abbey  have  done  me  the  favour  to  let  me  chooee  an 
honourable  retirement,  suitable  to  my  profession  and  way  of 
living." 

Louis  XIV,  was  also  possibly  influenced  m  \m  favour  by  Maim'- 
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^rg  having  rjeilicated  liis  work  to  hiin,  and  l)eliig  also  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Father  Feriierj  the  King  s  late  Coiifussor.  Father 
Femer  had  died  in  October,  1674 ;  "but  Maimbourg  had,  in  hie 
Life  of  St.  Leo,  paid  a  tribnto  to  hi^  friend*s  memory  **  as  one  of 
the  mo8t  learned  divines  he  had  ever  known,  and  for  whose 
memory  he  shall  always  retain  a  singidar  veneration," 

That  Slaimbonrg  felt  his  dismissal  from  the  Order  he  had  been 
associated  with  for  more  than  half  a  eentiirj%  there  eaii  be  but  little 
question^  though  he  professed  to  treat  it  Ughtly,  for  in  hia  will, 
published  after  his  death  from  apoplexy,  13th  Augnst,  ir>86,  he 
states,  "  That  a  gentleman  of  Nancy,  in  Lorraine,  had  been  edu- 
cated and  settled  from  twelve  years  of  age,  and  by  that  means 
w^as  become  a  very  faithful  and  loyal  Biibjeet  of  that  King ;  that 
he  was  now  almost  geventy-six  years  old ;  that  his  father  and 
mother,  being  very  rich^  had  founded  a  college  for  the  Jesuits  at 
Naney  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  that,  for  ten  years  before  this  founda- 
tion, they  had  supplied  those  fathers  with  everj^hing  they  wanted." 
He  declared  that  they  did  all  this  ia  consideration  of  his  being 
admitted  into  that  order,  and  yet  that  now  he  was  foreil)ly  turned 
out  of  it.  He  wills,  therefore,  by  this  testament,  that  all  the  lands, 
possessions,  &c.,  which  the  Jesuits  received  of  his  father  and 
mother  do  devolve  at  his  decease  to  the  Carthusian  Monastery, 
near  Naney,  affirming  that  liis  parents  would  never  liave  con- 
ferred such  large  donations  upon  thera»  but  upon  condition  tliat 
they  w^ould  not  banish  tlieir  smi  from  the  society  after  they  liad 
once  admitted  him;  and  that,  therefore,  since  these  conditions 
had  been  violated  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  the  possessions  of  liis 
family  ought  to  return  to  hirn."  Such  is  the  substance  of  Maim- 
bourg*8  will  as  given  by  Bayle^  and  it  proves  that ,  he  did  not 
regard  his  dismissal  from  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  equa- 
nimity he  washed  \m  old  am/rere^  to  believe, 

Maimbourg's  very  ably  written  and,  at  tliis  time,  most  interest- 
ing book  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  translated  into  English 
by  one  "  A,  Lovel,"  and  published  in  London  in  1685,  the  year  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes*  The  book  is,  at  present, 
extremely  rare.  The  translator  states  that,  "  It  made  no  small 
noise  before  it  came  nut,  and  suice  it  had  been  published,  at  Rome, 
the  French  Court,  and  elsewhere ;"  and  compares  the  book  •*  like 
to  a  quarter-8taff»  which  strikes  on  both  hands,  pelts  Protestants, 
and  knocks  down  the  Pope.''  He  perceives  this  •*  to  be  an  age 
wherein  people  either  open  their  own  eyes,  or  desire  they  should 
be  opened  j"  and  '*  he  was  therefore  very  willing,  since  he  was  no 
loser,  nor,  ho  hoped,  the  Gnveniment,  by  it,  to  reach  to  others  the 

eye-salve  that  had  been  handed  to  him There  was 

too  nmch  m  the  book  either  for  a  true  Protestant,  or  a  tiiily  Jesuited 
Papist.** 
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Father  Maimbourg  explains  his  reasone  for  writing  his  book  in 
a  dedication  to  the  French  king,  whom  he  thus  addressee  : — 

**  Sir, — One  of  the  greatest  impedinient^  that  liindei-s  the  re-unioii 
of  Protestant-s  with  the  Roman  Church,  from  which,  by  a  fatal  schism, 
they  are  separated,  is  that  false  opinion  wherewith  they  are  pre- 
judiced, that  we  raise  the  Popes  even  above  the  Univei-sal  Church, 
in  attributing  to  them  what  only  belongs  to  her,  and  in  giving 
them  an  absolute  and  unhmited  power  not  only  in  spirituals,  but 
also  over  the  temporal  and  cro^\^  of  princes;' 

He  then  speaks  of  the  '*  desire  the  GaUican  Church  has  to  help 
the  King  in  his  great  zeal  for  the  conversiou  of  his  subjects  who 
continue  still  in  error,  that  ehe  hath  thought  s]ie  could  not  do  auy- 
thing  to  better  purpose  than  to  remove  that  obstacle  by  a  solemn 
declaration  upon  a  point  of  that  importance  ;'  and  that  **  it  is  the 
buBuiess  of  tliis  treatise,  which  ir  purely  historical,  to  make  this 
out,  by  matters  of  fact,  against  which  no  subtlety,  argtmientation* 
nor  artifice  of  novelty  can  hold  good."  He  tells  the  King  that  "  he 
has  most  solidly  established  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  against  the 
novel  attempts  of  heretics  who  dispute  it."  ....  And  at  the 
same  time  takes  from  them  all  pretext  of  revolt,  by  lotting  them 
see  *'  that  we  believe  not  that  which  scandalizes  them,*'  &c. 

For  his  own  part,  he  says,  he  has  but  httle  longer  to  live,  but  that 
he  shall  die  content  if  he  can  but  join  a  Httle  by  his  pen  in  enlarging 
tlie  empire  of  the  Church,  by  the  ctrnvn-sinn  of  heretics,  which,  he 
tells  the  King*  '^  b^  most  soft  and  efficacious  ways  he  procures^' 
(language  which,  in  the  present  day,  soimds  like  most  bitter  irony), 
and  thiit  he  hopes,  by  his  writings,  and  particularly  by  tliis,  to 
prove  to  all  the  world  that  he  is  as  true  a  Catholic  as  a  good 
Frenelmaan. 

The  author  then,  in  thirty  chapters,  discusses  his  subj^^ct,  the 
first  five  chaptei-s  being  devoted  to  proving  the  tme  and  proper 
position  of  the  Pope  in  Christendom,  and  Iiis  primacy  over  all  other 
bishops. 

Chapter  fi  is  headed,  **The  State  of  the  Question  concerning 
the  InfalhbiUty  of  the  Pope.'* 

**  Whetlier  or  not  when  lie  defines  without  a  Council,  and  \\ath- 
out  the  consent  of  the  Church,  lie  may  err,'*  In  this,  and  subse- 
quent chapters,  the  question  of  Papal  Infalliljility  and  the  autho* 
rity  of  general  Councils  is  considered.  In  the  renuiiuing  chapters, 
the  power  of  the  Pope  over  temporals,  the  autli*>rity  o{  sovereigns 
over  their  subjects,  and  the  allegiance  due  from  subjects,  from 
which  Popes  cannot  dispense  them,  is  ably  argued. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary  of  the  book,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  make  a  few  quotations. 

After  dwelling,  in  chapter  5.  on  **  tlie  rights  and  advantages 
that  the  primacy  gives  to  the  Bishop  of  Kcmie  over  all  other 
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bishops,**  and  the  prerogativen  and  rights  iiiBeparahle  from  the 
Chair  of  Rome,  in  which  all  Cathulios  agret.*.  Father  Maimbourg 
isays :  **  However,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  at  present  they  are 
not  all  of  the  same  mind  as  to  certain  other  prerogatives,  which 
some  grant,  and  others  will  not  allow  to  him ;  and  especially  these 
four,  wliich  are — Infallibihty,  Superiority  over  a  General  Council, 
the  Absolute  Power  of  governing  the  Church  independently  of 
the  Canons,  and  the  direct  or  indirect  Power  over  Temporals. 
And,  therefore,  "  I  muet  now,  without  deviating  from  my  principle 
drawn  from  antiquity,  make  appear,  without  disputing  and  reason- 
ing, but  as  a  bare  relater  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Councils,  and 
Fathers,  nay,  and  of  the  Popes  themselves,  what  venerable 
antiquity  hath  always  believed  concerning  these  points.** 

He  thus  conekideB  chapter  5,  and  opens  chapter  6  with — 
**The  question  stated  concerning  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope" 
After  stating  what  the  question  is  not,  he  thus  proceeds  :— 

**  The  question,  then,  that  may  be  debated,  is  to  know  %vhether, 
when  he  speaks  from  his  Cliair  of  Rrmie,  as  the  master  and 
teacher  of  all  beUevers,  and  having  well  examined  the  point  in 
hand,  in  several  congregatiuns,  his  consistory,  or  his  synod  of  his 
suflfragans,  of  his  cardinals  and  doctoiB,  nay,  and  having  consulted 
univei-sities,  and  by  most  public  and  solemn  prayers,  begged  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  teaches  all  Christians,  defines, 
proposes  to  the  whole  Church,  by  a  bull  or  constitution,  what 
Christians  are  to  believe ;  whether,  I  say,  when  he  pronounces 
in  this  manner,  he  be  infallible  or  not,  and  whether  his  judgment, 
given  and  declared  in  that  manner,  may  not  be  corrected  by  an 
universal  Council.  And  this,  methinks,  is  all  that  can  be  said,  in 
clear  and  formal  terms,  as  to  the  state  of  tliis  formal  question. 

"  And  it  is  the  very  same,  about  which  all  Catholic  doctors  do 
not  agree.  For  most  part  of  the  doctors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  especially  the  famous  Cardinals  Cajetan,  Baronius,  and 
BeUannine,  and  all  the  authors  who  have  followed  them,  will 
have  the  Pope  in  that  ctise — when  he  declares  solemnly  to  all 
behevers,  by  his  constitutions,  what  they  are  to  belie \^e  as  to 
any  controverted  point — to  be  noways  liable  to  a  mistake. 

"On  the  contrary,  an  infinite  number  of  the  most  noted  doctors 
of  their  time,  as  Gerson,  Major,  Ahoainis,  tlie  Faculty  of  Theology 
of  Paris,  so  often  and  so  publicly  praised  by  the  Popes  and  all 
Prance,  as  it  is  even  acknowledged  by  the  doctors  Navarre, 
Victoria  and  John  Celaia,  Spaniards ;  Denis  the  Carthusian ; 
Tostalus  Bishop  of  Avila,  in  his  r/Oramentaries  upon  St.  Matthew, 
in  the  second  part  of  his  DefemorUtm  \  Thomas  Illyrius,  a 
Cordeher,  in  his  *' Buckler  against  Lutlier,"  which  ho  dedicated  to 
Pope  Adrian  VI. ;  the  Cardinals  of  C^isa,  of  Cambray,  and  of 
Florence ;  the  Bishops  of  France  in  their  Assembly,  representing 
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the  GalHcan  Oiurcli ;  ^neas  Sylvius  before  he  was  Pope ;  Pope 
Adi-ian  VI*  when  he  was  Profeesor  at  Louvain,  in  his  Comineutary 
upon  the  Fourth  of  the  Sentences,  which  he  caused  to  be  iv- 
printed  at  Rome,  when  he  %va.s  Pope,  without  any  alteratiotis ; 
and  a  thousand  other  most  Catliolic  doctors  of  the  iinirer- 
sities  of  France,  Germany,  Pokmd,  and  of  the  Low  ConntTies, 
who  have  all  very  well  defended  the  priniacy  of  the  Pope, — all 
these,  I  say,  maintain  that  he  is  not  infaUible,  if  he  do  not  pro^ 
nonnce  in  a  general  Council,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

'"  The  diversity  of  sentiments  amongst  Catholics  about  that  sub- 
ject is,  then,  a  matter  of  fact  not  to  be  questioned/' 

Ho  then  proposes  to  relate  what  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Church  conceniing  this  point,  and  in  chapter  7  speaks  of  St^  Peter 
being  reprehended  by  St.  Paid.  After  stating  his  case  Maimbourg^ 
quotes  St.  Augustine,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  St.  Peter,  "  St^ 
Paul,  saith  St.  AugUBtine,  was  obliged  pubUcly  to  reprove  St.  Peter, 
that  he  might  cure  all  the  rest  by  that  remedy ;  for  an  error  that 
did  huiti  to  the  public  was  not  to  be  rebuked  privately.  If  St. 
Paul  said  tnie,  St.  Peter  walked  not  then  according  to  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  and  did  wdiat  he  ought  not  to  have  done,"  So 
convinced  is  St.  Augustine  that  St.  Peter  on  that  occasion  erred, 
that  lie  makes  use  of  that  ii^tanco  to  excuse  the  error  of  St, 
Cyprian  concenimg  the  baptism  of  heretics,  which  he  deemed 
invalid.  '*  If  St.  Peter,  saith  he,  could  compjel  the  Gentiles  to 
Jndaizo*  contrary  to  the  i-ule  of  tmth  which  the  CJhurch  hath  BUice 
followed,  why  might  not  St,  Cyprian  compel  heretics  and  schis- 
matics to  be  re-l>fiptized,  contrar^^  to  the  mle  of  troth,  which  the- 
whole  Clnireh  hath  observed  since  r*  St,  Augustine  also  make». 
use  of  the  same  instance  to  condemn  that  ciTor  of  St.  Cyprian^ 
*'  I  admit  not,  says  he,  that  dfietrine  of  Cvpriau,  though  1  be  in- 
comparably inferior  to  that  great  man,  as,  though  I  be  incom- 
parably less  than  St.  Peter,  yet  I  admit  not,  neither  do  w^hat  he 
did,  ui  compelling  the  Jews  to  Judaize/'  And  Maimbourg  goes  on 
to  say  :  '*  An  infinite  number  of  great  men  have  in  that  followed 
St,  Augustine  as  the  master  and  chief  ctf  the  doctors ;  but  at 
present  I  shall  only  produce  one  w'liose  authority  far  surpasses  that 
of  all  the  rest.  And  that  is  Pope  Pelagius  IL,  who,  following  the 
example  of  St.  Augustine  in  relation  to  St.  Cj7>rian,  acknowledges 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excuses  the  error  of  Pope  Vigihus,  by  that 
of  St.  Peter.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  matter  <jf  fact.  Take  it 
thus." 

Maimbourg  then,  at  great  length,  relates  this  matter  of  fact,  tho 
substance  of  which  is — that  after  the  condenmatiuu  of  Nestoriua 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  some  of  his  paiiy  published  certain 
w^ritings  of  one  **  Theodore  of  Jlopsuestia,"  wherein,  under  other 
terms  than  those  used  bylvestorius,  lie  said  almost  t^e  same  thing,, 
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but  not  in  such  a  foiTQal  raaiinor,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  dis- 
cerned. InaBumch  as  Theodore  had,  in  Im  lifetune,  been  held 
in  great  veneration,  his  hook  excited  great  con trovei-sy— John, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  maintaining,  on  the  on©  side,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  he  found  ftiult  \rith  in  it;  otliere,  of  whom  Rahnia, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  was  the  leader,  asserting  that  the  book  con- 
tained pure  Nestorianism,  a  little  disguised*  The  dispute  increaeed 
after  Rabulas  dcatli,  when  his  successor,  Ibas,  in  opposition  to 
his  predecessor,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Maris  Persan,  a  Nestorian, 
liighly  praising  Theodore*s  book,  speaking  sharply  of  St.  Qyiil  of 
Alexandria,  knowm  as  the  scourge  of  Nestorianism,  and  at  the 
same  time  condemning  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius.  t^?ome  time 
after,  Iba«  was  accused  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  his  letter 
produced  against  him,  and  read  in  full  Gouncih  Notliing  was 
found  in  it  but  praises  of  Theodore  (whose  book  had  not  been 
exammed)  and  abuse  of  St.  Cyril.  Inasmuch  as  Ibas,  in  that 
Council,  anathematized  Nestoiius,  and  condemned  hie  doctrine 
more  severely  than  he  had  done  in  his  letter,  he  was  absolved,  as 
well  as  one  Theodoret,  wh€>  had  written  more  bitterly  against  St. 
Cyril  than  Ibas.  The  three  writings  were  henceforth  known  as 
the  Three  Cliapters,  favonrable  to  the  cause  of  Nestorianjsm,  un- 
favourable therefore  to  the  opinion  of  Eutyches,  The  Emperor 
Justinian  was  easily  persuaded  that  if  these  Three  C-liaptere  were 
condemned,  the  Catholics  might  be  reconciled  with  the  Acephali, 
a  remnant  of  the  Eutychians.  Justinian,  who  desired  with  ardent 
zeal  the  peace  of  the  CTiurch,  at  once  tmdertook  tlie  matter,  and 
ned  an  edict  agauist  these  Three  CHiapters,  which  was  signed 
y  Mennae  and  thtt  other  Patriarcln?  of  the  East.  In  order  to 
give  greater  force  to  the  condemnation,  he,  being  master  of  Italy, 
made  Pope  VigiUus  come  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  also 
sign  it.  This  Pope's  career  had  l>een  a  most  extraordinary  one. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Empress  Theodora,  he  was  made 
Anti-Pope  in  the  place  of  Sylverius,  the  la%\4iil  Pope,  whom 
Theodora  caused  to  be  deposed  and  banished.  Vigiliiis,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Empress*  condemned  the  Three  Chapters,  and 
approved  of  the  faith  of  Antlumius.  Sylverius,  in  his  exile. 
excommunicated  Vigihus  as  Anti-Pope,  but,  dying  shortly  after, 
the  clergy  of  Rome,  to  avoid  a  schism,  elected  Vigilius  caiumically, 
who  at  once,  as  tnie  Pope  veered  mund,  condemned  Antliimius  as 
an  Eutychian,  and  recalled  his  enndemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters. At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  he  was  called  by  the  Emperor  to 
Constantinople,  to  approve  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Cliap- 
ters.  In  tliis  difficulty  he  thought,  as  many  Easterns  did,  that  to 
do  so  would  be  to  impeach  the  Council  of  Clialcedon,  which  had 
r^cctived  Ibas  and  Theodoret,  the  defenders  of  Theodore  of 
opsuestia.     But  it  was  represented  to  him  thatj  before  receiving 
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these  meo,  the  Council  had  condemned  the  Nestorians,  and  had 
not  examined  the  works  of  Theodore  and  Theodoret,  but  inasmuch 
a.H  the  doctrines  of  J^estorius  condemned  in  the  Council  of  EphesuR 
were  contained  in  these  writings,  he  ought  to  condenni  them. 
Vigihus  at  length  gave  way,  and  in  the  following  year  condemned 
the  Three  Chapters  with  this  reseiTe : — **  Sa\-ing  the  respect  and 
submisaioo  which  18  due  to  the  Council  of  Chalct-'don/*  Justinian, 
extremely  dissatisfied,  seeing  the  question  concerned  not  that 
Couucil,  which  had  not  examined  the  books,  desired  Yigilius  to 
condemn  them  ab8ulutely>  and  wthout  that  modification,  for  fear 
the  Nestorians  might  use  it  for  escaping  a  Uke  condemnation. 
Vigihus,  who  Imd  the  fear  of  the  Council  before  his  eyes,  wotdd 
not  yield ;  and  after  many  debates,  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  end 
the  matter,  and  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  summoned  the  Fifth 
Council  to  be  held  at  Constantinople  in  spite  of  Vigilius,  who  in 
his  obstinacy  made  a  new  constitution,  protecting  the  Three 
Chapters,  and  forbidding  their  condemDation,  Notwithstanding 
liis  opposition,  they  were  condemned,  and  because  the  Pope  still 
withheld  his  consent  the  Emperor  banished  liim,  but  shortly  after, 
on  changing  Jus  opmion,  and  censuring  in  writing  wliat  he  had 
before  approved,  his  hberty  was  restored,  and  he  was  sent  home  to 
his  See.  This  was  his  fourth  and  last  change,  for  before  reaching 
Rome  he  died  m  Sicily  in  the  following  year.  His  death  did 
not  heal  the  schism ;  for  although  Lis  Buccessors  admitted  the 
decrees  of  the  Council,  which  hokls  the  fifth  place  amongst  the 
Ecumenical  Councils,  yet  many  biBhops,  including  those  of  Africa  ■ 
and  Istria,  taking  no  notice  of  the  last  change  of  Vigihus,  held 
with  him  in  hi^s  foraier  censiu-es  of  the  Three  Cliaptcrs,  forbid- 
ding all  believers  to  condemn  them,  notwithstanding  that  Pop© 
Petagius  II,,  who  held  the  See  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  after 
Vigihus,  tried  his  very  utmost  to  make  them  see  their  eiTor.  Their 
answer  was  that  the  Roman  Church  had  taught  them  the  contrary 
r>f  what  they  were  at  present  required  to  beUeve,  and  that  **  the 
Holy  See,  by  P*>pe  Vigihus  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  West* 
when  that  causu*  began  to  be  debated,  had  vigorously  opposed 
the  condemnatiuu  of  these  Three  Chapteri**'  Whereupoui  to  quote 
Maimbourg's  own  words,  **That  wise  Pope  told  them,  ingenuously 
and  convincingly,  that  for  that  very  reason  they  ought  to  condemn 
tlieui,  becaUBO  that  vigorous  resistance  was  an  evident  rign  that 
the  Romans  and  other  Occidentals  yielded  not»  till  at  length  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth*  which  they  had  not  known 
before,  and  clearly  Paw  that  they  had  been  mistaken  in  approvmg 
and  maintaining  writings  which  ought  to  be  condemned.  And  he 
adds  that  it  is  a  very  laudable  change  to  turn  from  error  to  tinith. 
He,  moreover,  confimis  that  argiunent  by  the  examples  of  St, 
Peter  and  St,  Paul/' 
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^■**'St.  Paul/  said  he,  *long  resiBted  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
^ind  was  the  moet  zealoxxs  asserter  of  Judaism  against  the  Chris- 
tiaas,  whom  he  persecuted.  By  that  he  proves  to  the  JewB  and 
Gentiles,  that  they  ought  to  embrace  Chiistianity,  because  after 
so  great  resistance  he  would  not  have  j4e!ded  to  JeeiiB  Christ,  if 
he  had  not  clearly  kno\\7i  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  been  in  an 
en*or  before.  St.  Peter/  contmues  he,  *held  long  for  the  nocesaity 
of  the  legal  observ^ations,  compelling  the  Gentiles  to  Jiidaize. 
He  jnelded  afterv^ard  to  reason  and  tnith  by  the  reproof  that 
St.  Paul  gave  liim,  telling  him,  that  he  walked  not  uprightly  accord- 
ing to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  After  that,  changing  his  conduct, 
he  poweriully  withstood  those  who,  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
would  have  subjected  Christians  to  the  yoke  of  the  ancient  Law. 

**  *  Would  they  have  had  reason,  then,  to  have  said  to  liim,  when 

they  saw  him  teach  the  quite  contrary  to  what  he  had  preached 

before.  We  \^n][  not  hear  what  you  tell  us  at  present,  because 

you  formerly  preached  to  us  quite  another  thing?     Not   at  all, 

because  these  two  Apostles  having  long  resisted  the  tnith  of  the 

Gospel,   each  in   liis   way,   and  at  length   followed   that   tnith, 

changed  from  e^dl  to  good/     So  goes   on    that    Pope,    making 

a  right  apphcation  of  these   two  instances,  to  the  point  of  the 

Three  Chapters,  the  Holy  See  ought  not  to  be  upbraided  vnth  a 

change,  since  after  it  hath  fmind  out  the  truth  w4iieh  it  searched 

into,  it  now  coiidenuis  the  Three   Chapters,  which   it  approved 

before  it  found   the  truth,"     After  further  instancing   the  cases 

*^f   St.   Peter    and    St>    Paul,    Maimbourg    goes   on    to   say: — 

•-*  It   follows,    then,   from    these   matters  of  fact    which   I   have 

Xiow    most    faitlifully   related,   that    a    great    Pope,    and    those 

lioly  Fathers,  the  most  venerable  and  learned  of  antiquity,  have 

:not   beUeved,   even   according  to   St,   Paul,  that   St.  Peter  was 

"infallible,  nor  by  consequent  that  the  Popes  who  have  no  greater 

privilege  and  prerogative  than  St,  Peter  had,  have  received  that 

gift  of  infallibUity;'^ 

In  chapter  8,  treating  of  the  groat  debate  between  Pope  Victor 
and  the  Biflhops  of  Asia,  as  to  the  proper  time  for  obsei-ving  Easter 
and  the  duration  of  the  Lenten  Fast,  after  quoting  his  facts  and 
authorities,  he  tlins  finishes  the  chapter  :- — 

**  This  being  so,  it  is  evident  to  all  men,  that  neither  these 
Bishops  of  Asia  and  of  the  East,  nor  St.  Irenaus  and  the  Gallican 
Church,  nor  the  bishops  of  other  comitrie'-s,  who  ^n^ote  so  smartly 
to  Pope  Victor  in  favour  of  these  Eastern  Churches,  did  believe 
the  Pope  to  be  infallible.  For  had  they  beheved  it  it  is  certain, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  these  Asiatics  w^tmld  ha\'e  submitted  to  the 
decree  of  the  Pope  as  they  afterwards  submitted  to  that  of  a 
Council,  because  they  believed  as  all  other  Catholics  do,  that  a 
Hincil  is  infallible  ;  and,   on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clear  that 
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St,  Iremeus,  and  b*>  many  other  bishops,  woiikl  not  have  written 
as  they  did  to  Pope  Victor,  und  found  fault  w-ith  his  conduct:  for 
they  never  questioned  but  that  those  who  refused  to  obey  ai: 
infallible  tribimal  ought  to  be  condemned  and  punished.  It  waal 
not,  then,  beheved  in  the  Clmrch,  that  the  Pope  had  the  gift  of 
infallibihty,  though  he  might  make  a  decree  for  the  instruction  of 
all  believeiV 

Chapter  9,  ppcaldng  of  the  famous  contest  between  the  Pope 
St.  Stephen  and  St,  Cyprian  coucerning  the  baptism  of  hereticB^j 
dwells  nnnutely  on  the  subject ;  authorities  are  tjuoted,  and  fact 
are  stated  in  i-efercnce  to  the  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  St. 
Cyi>rian,  and  it  is  maintained  that  ''these  are  not  bare  conjectures 
that  iiuiy  be  doubted  of,  but  uncontro\a>ii:ed  mattem  of  fact."  A 
man  needs  no  more  but  eyes  in  his  head  to  prove  them,  by  reading 
the  testinionieR,  "  It  must  neeeBsarily  then  follow/'  continuesj 
Mainibourg,  "  seeing  they  submitted  to  a  Council^  hecnuKe  they 
knew  it  to  be  infalhble,  which  was  not  done  in  regard  to  the  Pope 
St-  Stephen,  that  St.  Cyprian,  Firnulian  of  Ca?Rarea,  Denis  of 
Alexandria,  St*  AthanaBius^  St.  Optalus,  St*  Cyril  of  Jeinsaleni^ 
St*  Easily  St,  Augustine*  and  most  Catholic  bishops  of  Egypt»  Ada 
and  Africa,  not  to  mention  those  who.  in  the  iuten^al  of  almost 
threescore  years  that  was  betwixt  Pojie  Stephen  and  the  Councilt' 
liad  hberty  to  follow  the  party  of  St*  Cyprian*  believed  not  iu  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ages  of  the  Clmrch  that  the  Pope  was  in- 
falhble. What  can  be  answered  to  thatr'  He  then  consult-sthe 
Council  in  iiuestinn,  (»r  rather,  to  use  the  author's  own  words, 
**the  Conncils  wliich  have  pronoimced  soveruignly  concerning! 
that  jxnnt  of  the  baptism  of  heretics.  You  have/'  he  says,  *•  threo  1 
of  tliem :  first,  the  full  Council,  which  is  the  first  Council  of  Aries 
.  .  #  •  the  great  Cuuncil  of  Nice  twelve  years  after:  and  the  First 
CVnmcil  of  C<jnstantiiiople,  which  is  the  second  General  .  •  .  • 
That  being  so^'*  continues  Maimbourg,  **  there  is  no  more  to  be  dono 
but  to  compare  these  decrees  nf  Coimcils  \\\\\\  lliosp  of  the  Popo 
St.  Stephen,  and  of  St*  Cj^rian.  This  Pope  decrees  that  if  any  one 
retuni  from  any  heresy  whatsoever,  he  shall  Iiave  only  hands  laid 
upon  him,  witliout  being  re-baptized.  St,  C^qirian  says,  on 
the  contmry,  that  if  any  one  return  from  any  heresy  what>- 
so^ver,  he  ought  to  be  re-baptized*  These  are  two  extremes* 
directly  opposite  one  to  another.  The  three  Councils  take  the 
middle  course,  explaining  the  one,  and  condenming  the  other. 
They  are  not  for  re-baptimig  the  Novatians  and  other  heretics, 
who  l>ai»fixe  in  the  name  of  the  Three  Pereons  of  the  Trinity,  and 
they  hold  their  baptism  to  be  lawful  and  good,  according  to  the 
true  ApostoHcal  trathtiou ;  but  they  are  also  absolutely  for  re- 
baptizing  the  Paulanists,  and  all  such,  who  baptize  not  in  the  Name 
of  the  Father^  and  of  the   5o»,  and  of  the  Holy   Ghost^  thereby 
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^—dearly  defining  tlmt  their  baptism  is  null;  and  therein  they 
^Btxplain  and  rectify  the  decree  of  the  Pope  St.  Stephen,  adding  but 
^Hn  fonnal  terms  an  exception,  which  is  only  nnderstood  therein. 
^KThey  plainly  then  declare,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the  decree  of 
^■Bt.  Stephen  is  to  be  understood ;  and  on  the  other,  that  St. 
f  Cj^rian,  Avho  expressed  himself  clearly  enough  in  hie,  was  deceiv**d, 
but  very  innocently,  because,  as  St,  Augustine  says,  the  tmth 
was  not  then  discovered  and  declared  by  the  ComiciL  Now 
^^eeiiig  before  tliat  dcckiration,  one  might,  according  to  that  holy 
^■Father,  freely  follow  the  opinion  of  St.  CNiiiian,  notwithstanding 
the  decree  of  the  Pope,  and  that,  after  that  of  the  Coimcil,  one  had 
^^ot  the  same  Hberty,  it  is  altogether  e\adent,  that  it  must  once 
^^pure  he  concluded,  that  it  is  because  the  ancient  Church  be- 
^Keved  that  a  Council  is  infalhble,  and  that  the  Pope  is  not.'' 
^  Chapter  10,  '*  The  fall  of  Liberius''  opens  thus :  *'  These  two  holy 

\  I*opes,  Victor  and  Stephen,  whom  so  Diauy  Cathohe  bishops  of  the 
^fcucient  Church  have  not  believed  to  be  infallible,  had^  notwith- 
ffstanding,  the  truth  on  their  Ride,  and  in  their  favour  the  Comicils 
I  decided.  But  there  are  othei-s,  who,  according  to  the  uuquestion- 
I  ^ible  testininnials  of  the  ancients,  have  fallen  into  error :  whence 
j  it  may  be  irrefragably  cont*hided,  upon  better  reason,  that  antiquity 
j^ireckoned  them  not  infallible.  I  shall  only  allege  seven  or  eight  of 
^^be  most  evident  instances,  which  mil  be  suflicient  to  prove  that 
'  ^he  ancients  acknowledged  no  other  infaUibility  amongst  men  but 
^^W'hat  God  hath  given  to  his  Church," 

^H    Mahnbourg  then  quotes  Liberius  as  the  first,  "  who,  to  get  liim- 
^^kelf   recalled  from  the  exile  to   which  the  Aiian    Emperor    had 
^■banished  him,  and  to  remount  the  Pontifical  Tlirohe  which  Felix 
had  usurped,  solemnly  approved  Ananism.     Tins  he  did  by  con- 
demning, jointly  with  the  Arians,  St*  Athanasius,  the  great  defender 
of  the  Faith  and  scourge  of  Ariauism  ;  besides,  by  suppressing 
the  term  Consubstautial,  which  distinguished  a  Catholic  from  an 
^^A^iian,    and    winch  is,  in   a   marmer,  the  character  and  mark  of 
^tJatholicity ;  nay,  more,  by  receiving  the  most  obstinate  Arians 
into  his  Commmiicm ;    and,  in  a  word,   by   subscribing  to   the 
scandalous  foiToulary  of  Sirmium,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  head  of  the  Semi-Arians." 

Further  instances  are  then   given  of  Liberius'  conduct  in  the 
Papal  Cliair  and  his  "  deplorable  fall,''  and  it  is  stated  •*  that  wt^ 
iced  no  other  proof  fidly  to  peimiade  us  of  it,  that  Rome  herself, 
Dd  all  her  Oergy--or,  to  say  better,  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
BO  abhoiTcd  that  Bcandaloue  declaration  of  LibeiiiiB — that  on  the 
pot  she  deposed  him  from  his  Papacy,  as  an  Arian  heretic  of 
public  notoriety,    ,    ,   ,    Tliis  being  so,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  herself,  in  the  fourth  age,  did  not  hLheve  the 
jPope  to  be  infallible  T 
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In  cliapter   11  the  author  gives  Pope  Vigilius  as  his  second 
instance.      Inasmuch  as  his   case  has  been  already  most  ftillj 
treated   in  chapter  7,  in  connection  "with  what  is  theologicallj 
known  as  tJie  Three  Chapters,  it  vfiW  ♦  suffice  to  quote  the  las 
sentence  of  the  chapter:  '*The  Popes,  for  all  they  are  heads  of 
thcf  Church,  are  not  therefore  infallible." 

Chapter  12,  as  the  third  instance,  treat?  of  the  condemnation 
of  Honoiius  in  the  sixth  Council  (a  condemnation  of  which 
modern  cf^utroversia lists  have  availed  themselves).  On  this  most 
interestiag  point  ilairabom-g  dwells  at  some  length.     He  says : — 

"  The  same  appears  clearly  also  in  the  case  of  Pope  Honorius, 
of  whom  so  much  hath  been  ^^Titten  in  these  later  times.  I  am 
not  for  contesting  with  anybody.  I  shall  only  produce  matter  of 
fact,  which*  being  barely  related,  will  clearly  determine  that  afiair." 
After  producing  this  matter  of  fact,  he  thus  concludes  the  chapter: — 

'*  AMiereupon  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  from  most  manifest  matters 
of  fact  alone,  that  all  Antiquity,  Ecumenical  Coimcils,  Popes,  all  the 
Galilean  Qiurch,  nay,  and  eveu  the  Chiirch  of  Rome,  until  the  laa 
age,  have  licHeved  that  the   sixth  Covnicil    received  by  all  the' 
Church  hath  condemned  Pope  Honorius,  ,  .  .  ^V]lence  it  clearly 
follows,  that    Antitjuity  hath  believed   that   the   Pope   was   not  J 
infallible.  .  .  •  Then  a  whole  great  Council  of  above  two  hundred' 
bishops  of  the  seventh  age,  representing  the  Universal  Church  in 
her  pastors  lawfully  assembled,  did  not  believe  the   Pope  to  be 
infaUible.  .  ,  ,  The  result  of  all,  that  Antiquity  in  the  seventh,  eighths 
and  ninth  ages,  as  well  as  in  those  that  preceded,  hath  beheved 
that  the  Pope  was  not  infallible," 

He  leaves  to  modeni  doctors,  who  hold  his  infallibility,  *'the 
liberty  of  thhddng  and  saying  thereupon  whatever  they  please^] 
for  by  logic  they  can   never  overthrow  the  truth  of  matters  of 
fact/'  which  ho  has  produced,    "and  which  make   known  what 
Antiquity  hath  believed  concerning  tlie  infallibility  of  the  Pope.** 

Qiapter  13  treats^  of  the  Popes  Clement  III.,  Innocent  ITT., 
Boniface  VIIL,  and  Sixtus  V.,  and  quotes  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctam  of 
Boniface  VIIL,  recalled  by  Clement  V,,  in  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
from  wliich  the  author  concludes  '*  that  the  Pope  then,  and  that 
Cuuncil  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  believed  not  the  Pope  was 
infalhble/'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  printed 
with  his  Bible,  and  suppressed  by  Clement  VIIL 

In  this  chapter  an  eri'or  of  Innocent  III,  is  recorded  concerning 
the  secret  of  confession.  So  curious  a  question  of  casuistry  ia 
debated,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it,  **  It  w*ts  related,'*  says 
Maimbonrg,  '*  by  Ctesarius,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  contemporary 
ivith  Innocent/'  He  says  '*  that  a  monlc  of  his  Order,  who,  without 
doubt,  before  he  entei-ed  the  monasteiy,  had  gi%'en  it  out  that  he 
was  a  priest,  committed  daily  a  dreadful  sacrilege  in  celebrating 
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though  he  had  never  received  sacred  orders.  Having  con- 
feflsed  this  to  his  abbot,  Avho  failed  not  to  enjoin  him,  as  he  ought, 
to  abstain  from  saying  it  for  the  future,  he  would  not  obey  liim  z 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  feared  that  by  refraining  he  should  dis- 
grace himself,  and  give  occasion  to  his  brethren  to  think  ill  of 
him;  and,  on  the  other,  he  thought  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend 
that  his  abbot,  to  whom  he  had  fliscovered  his  crime  under  the 
iii\'iolable  seal  of  confeseion,  durst  do  him  any  prejudice  because 
of  that  discovery.*' 

The  abbot,  being  in  great  perplexity,  be  thong]  it  himself  to 
propose  this  case  in  general  tenns,  in  a  chapter  of  liis  Order  tliat 
wae  held  some  time  after ;  and  asking  the  question,  what  was  to 
be  done  if  such  a  case  should  ever  happen  in  their  monasteries, 
the  whole  assembly  were  as  much  puzzled  as  the  good  abbot  had 
been ;  and  neither  the  Cliapter  of  the  Cistercians,  nor  any  of  the 
leety  durst  ever  undertake  to  decide  that  case  of  conscience,  which 
'Waa  thought  to  be  so  tliificult  that  it  was  resolved  upon  by  all  to 
write  about  it  to  the  Pope  for  a  resolution. 

"  Innocent  IIL,  then  Pope,  assembled  thereupon  the  cardinaK 
doctors,  and  learned  men,  to  take  their  advice,  who,  after  some 
debate,  agreed  all  in  liis  judgment,  to  wit :  That  such  a  confession 
being  rather  blasphemy  than  a  confession,  the  confessor,  m  such 
a  ease,  ought  to  chKcover  so  horrible  a  crime,  because  it  might 
bring  great  prejudice  to  the  Church.  And  the  year  following 
he  wrote  to  tlie  Chapter  wliat  he  had  determined,  and  what  was 
approved  in  that  great  congi*egation  of  canhuals.  It  is  not  at 
all  to  be  doubted,  but  that  that  definition  is  wrong ;  so  that  the 
same  Pope,  a  httle  after,  made  no  scrapie  to  retract  it  in  the  great 
CoimcU  of  Lateran  where  he  liimsell'  presided,  wliich  positively 
declared  the  contrary  in  these  terms :  Let  the  priest  hare  a  care  that 
lie  discover  not,  either  hif  word^  siffUf  or  in  ant/  oilier  waif  tefmtsoever,  the 
ain  of  his  penitetit.  Thai  if  ant/  one  presume  to  reveal  tJte  sin  that  ftath 
been  diJiCovered  to  him  at  iJie  Tribunal  of  Confesswn^  tve  &rdain^  iwt  only 
that  he  be  deposed  from  the  sacerdotal  office^  but  also  that  he  be  ronfined 
to  a  monastery^  tlu^re  to  do  penance  during  life,*' 

**  These  are/'  continues  Mahnbourg,  '*  two  quite  opposite  deci- 
sions upon  a  point  of  highest  importance,  and  which  concerns  a 
Sacrament — one  of  the  Pope  with  liis  particular  Council,  or  his 
Council  of  cardinals,  priests,  and  deacons,  who  represent  the 
Church  of  Kome ;  the  other  of  the  same  Pope,  with  a  great 
Council  representing  the  Universal  Church.  Whence  comes  that 
difference,  if  it  be  not,  that  the  Pope  pronouncing  and  deciding 
upon  any  point  concerning  doctrine  and  manners  in  a  general 
Comicil,  or  with  tlie  consent  of  tlie  Church,  is  infallible ;  and  when 
he  acts  other^vise  he  is  not  1  '* 

Chapter  14,  speaking  of  the  **  error  attempted  to  be  introduced 
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pnto  the  Cliuix-li  at  the  instance  of  Pope  John  XXIL,  with  tn^ 
"whole    force    of    his    authority,"    in    hiB    extreme    old    age    of 
nearly    ninety,    states    that    "  he    took    a    conceit    that,    as    a 
.  certain    and   constant  truth,  the  opinion    of   some  ought  to    be 
eBtablished  in  the  Church,  who  had  heretofore  taught  that   the 
bouIb  of  those  who  died  in  grace,  and  had  been  entirely  purged 
from  all  thp  reraaimng  dregs  of  their  sins,  did  not  see  the  face  of 
God  till  aft  or  the  resurrection.     He  did  all  tliat  lay  in  liis  power 
to  have  it  pass.     He  taught  it  publicly  in  conferences  and  congre- 
gations which  he  held  upon  that  subject;  he  ]>reached  it  himself; 
he  obliged,  by  liis  example,  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of  his  Court, 
and  other  doctors,  openly  to  maintain  it.    He  caused  a  learned 
p.  Jacobin*  named  Father  Thomas  de  Valas,  to  be  put  in  piison, 
pwho,  not  doubting  but  that  opinion  was  an  en*or  contiaiy  to  the 
►express  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  eaid  to  the  good  thief, 
y  Thiif  (latf  fhmt  /^halt  be  nnfh  me  in  Pfirar^ifte'  preached  the  contrary 
even  in  Avignon,  where  tlie  Pope  held  his  Court;  "     Maimbonrg 
then  mentions  the  attempt  of  the  Pope  to  inti'oduee  his  novel 
,  opinions  into  France,  seiidin*^  there  two  Doctoi-s  '\\^th  the  Greneral 
of  the   drnkfiers    *^who  pubhely  mamtained  that  doctrine,   and 
preached  the  same;  which  stirred  up  all  Paris  against  them," 
I  The    King,  Philip   de  Valois,    who   would  suffer   no    novelty  of 
doctrine  in  Ins  kuigdom,  at  once  summoned  all  the  bishops  and 
abbots  then  in  Paris,  with  the  Doctors  of  the  Faculty,  **  wlio  in 
.his  presence  confnunded  those  of  Avignon,  and  proved  in  them 
Hihat  what  they  had  preached  by  order  of  the  Pope,  was  heretical,** 
■After  stating  tlie   conduct   of  the  Pope   *'  who   would  neither 
I  wholly  refract,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  provoke  the  King,  whose 
fproteetioii  he  stood  in  need  of,  took  a  middle  course,  which  he 
[thought  would  not  be  disagreeable  mito  him,  and  pmyed  him  t^ 
[be  Batipfied,  that  every  oin*  might  continue  in  their  opinion,  and 
[say,  teach,  and  preach  what  they  thought  good  upon  that  sub* 
yect-,"  the  King  again  assembled  the  Faculty,  who  by  a  decree 
iof  the  2nd  of  Januaiy,  130B,  at  the  Mathiirins,  declared  again  *'  that 
rthe  opinion   m  question  was  hererieal,  and  that  by  consequent  it 
could  neither  be  preached  nor  taught."     Philip  at  once  proscribed 
.  the  doctrine  by  sound  of  tnimpet,  forbidding  all  his  subjects  to 
^  tea<:*h  or  maintain  it ;  and  further  liVTo to  to  the  Pope  in  such  forcible 
terms,  that  his  Holiness  roti-acted  his  heresy  a  little  before  his  death. 
Maimbourg    thus    concludes    this    chapter :    '*  It    was    believed 
in  that  fouiieenth  age  that  the  Pope,  teaching  the  QiurcK  might 
lerr,  and  that  he  is  not  infalUhlo  but  when  he  pronounces  from 
the  Chair  of  the  Univei-sal  Church,  as  head  of  it,  in  a  general 
Council,  or  ^\nth  consent  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Cliurch, 
terho  are  the  bishops.*' 

Chapter  15  instances  Popes  not  only  condemning  their  prede- 
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l^^u  sptfcially  mentione  two,  Adnaii  VI,  and  Paul  lY,,  who 
xeftised  to  attrilnite  to  themselves  the  gift  of  iiifaUibility.  Paul  IV,, 
T>efore  his  promotion  to  the  Papal  Qiair,  had,  as  gi*and  iuquisitor, 
en  most  severe  and  zealous  ag'ainst  all  heretics  fi>r  the  pre- 
rvation  cif  the  puiitj  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  1557  he  held  a 
great  congregation  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  doctora  at  Rome,  to 
decide  **  whether,  by  the  power  of  t|ie  keys  which  Jesus  Christ 
had  given  biro  as  Ruucesaor  to  St  Peter,  he  could  dissolve  a 
mariiage  between  one  of  the  Montmorencys  and  the  Lady  de 
Piennes," 

The  Pope  reminds  them,  the  question  was  about  deciding  a 
point  of  very  great  importance  conceraitig  a  Sacmiueiit^ — that  they 
must  nc>t  allege  to  him  the  example  of  his  predecessors — that  he 
would  not  follow  them,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  conformable 
to  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  BoUd  reasons  of  divinity* 
*' For  J  make  no  dvubC'  he  says,  ''but  thatmy  predecesmrs  and  I  nia^j  fail^ 
not  only  in  tfiu,  but  in  mawj  other  things,'^     -     .     .     **  Whej^efore  have 
no  respect  to  examples j  and  dont  tell  nie  w/uU  this  nmn  or  that  fnan 
of  mif  predecessars  liare  dete?*mined  about  this  matter  in  a  like  erne. 
CowtUler  onhf  whether  these  Popes  hare  understood  rightlif  or  not  tohat 
they  have  decided  concerning  tMs  tnatter  of  marriage  tvkich  we  examiner 
**  There  is  a  Pope,"  continues  Mairnbourg,  "  who  doubtless  will 
never  be  accused  of  having  failed  in  maintaiuing  the  pontifical 
atathority,  tliat  nevertheless  frankly  confesses,  and  in  very  plain 
"terms,  that  he  and  bis  predecessoi-s  may  have  erred  in  decisions  that 
^hey  may  have  iiiade  conceniing  points  relating  to  the  faith.     So 
^liat>  from  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said  upon  that  subject,  it  may 
evidently  be  concluded,  that  great  saints  of  the  ancient  Church — 
"bishops  in  allpartsof  ClimtLaidfimjin  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  in 
^fiica,  fuU  and  general  Coimcils,  ancient  Popes  who  have  either 
presided  in  or  consented  to  these  Councils — in  a  word,  that  all  iVii- 
tiqtiity  hath  believed,  that  the  Pope  deciding  by  his  pontifical 
authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  Church,  is  not  at  all  infal- 
lible." 

Qiapter  16  states  "the  question  touching  the  superiority  of  a 
Council  over  the  Pope,  or  of  the  Pope  over  a  Council,''  and  thus 
opens"  :^ 

'*  If  I  proceeded  in  this  treatise  by  way  of  diecourae  and  argu- 
ment  I  might  soon  conclude,  ♦  •  .  for  if  Antiquity  hath  be- 
lieved, as  I  think  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the  Pope  is  not  infal- 
lible, and  that  he  may  be  deceived  in  his  decrees,  it  is  most  eWdent 
tliat  it  hath  also  been  beheved,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
tribunal  of  the  Universal  Chm*ch,  which,  without  contradiction,  is 
infallible,  and  represented  by  a  Greneral  Council,  is  above  that  of 
the  Pope,  But  because,  for  avoiding  of  thspute,  I  only  allege  evi- 
dent matter  of  fact,  against  which  aU  the  argumenta  in  the  world  can 
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never  prevail  \  for,  in  fine,  can  one  by  dint  of  argument  make  that 
wliicb  has  been,  never  to  have  been  t  I  Bhall  only  relate  what  the 
ancient  Church  hath  beUeved  toiiehing  that  famous  question* 
Seeing  the  state  of  the  question  ought  plainly,  and  without  am- 
biguity, to  be  proposed  for  avoiding  perplexity,  to  the  end  that 
people  may  first  agree  about  the  thing  that  is  in  question,  and 
that  it  may  not  be  said,  as  it  oftentimes  happens  after  much  jan- 
gling and  dispute,  without  concluding  anything,  that  the  thing 
was  understood  in  a  quite  different  sense  than  it  was  proposed  in  : 
take,  therefore,  the  question  as  follows/* 

He  then  puts  the  question  (of  which  the  substance  is) — 
*•  Whether  a  Council  lawfully  aasembled,  the  Pope  being  the  head 
thereof,  and  ha^Txig  a  right  to  preside,  is  above  the  Pope,  having 
sovereign  authority  over  him,  so  that  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  its 
decrees  and  definitions,  to  approve  thein»  and  consent  thereunto, 
though  in  himself  he  be  of  a  coiitmry  judgment ;  or  whether  the 
Pope  is  sn  above  all  other  members  of  the  Council  united  together, 
be  he  there,  or  not,  that  if  he  approve  and  confirm  not,  by  his  ad-  j 
sent  and  authority,  the  decrees  and  definitions  thereof,  that 
Council  has  no  authority  neither  over  him,  nor  over  behevers  ?" 

In  this,  precisely,  continues  our  author,  consists  that  question 
''which  hath  not  been  moved  in  the  Clmrch  since  the  Council  of 
Pisa  in  140U,  And  the  reason  why  it  was  never  spoken  of  before 
is,  because  it  was  not  at  all  doubted  in  the  ancient  Church,  but  ■ 
that  a  Council  was  above  the  Pope.  I  shall/'  he  says,  "'make  itoiit 
by  mattem  of  tact,  against  which  no  reply  can  be  made." 

And  this  he  proceeds  in  eucceeding  chapters  to  do,  quoting  the 
sayings  of  Popes  themselves  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  Council*    He  m 
also  dwells,  in  chaptLr  20,  upon  the  subjection  of  Popes  to  the  m 
Canons,  having  much  to  say  on  this  point,  quoting  what  he  terms 
an  excellent  sentiment  of  Innocent  IIL  :   "A  great  Pope,   great 
Canonist,  and  great  Lawyer,  who  speaks  like  a  Pope,  when  he  says^ 
We  wilU  tJmi.  all  that  is  underlaken  and  attempted  against  the  holy  Canon^^ 
be  void  and  fiull ;  and  tve  will  it  so  much  tJie  rathet\  that  Uie  authoritt^  oj 
tft€  hoitf  Church  wherein  we  preside  moves  and  inclines  us  to  it.     As 
by  that  he  would  tell  us,  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  depends 
upon  the  obsei'^^ation  of  her  Canons  and  Laws,  and  not  on  the  ^ 
Hberty  that  a  Pope  might  take  to  violate  them/'  | 

And  he  concludes,  from  all  that  he  has  said  in  this  chapter,  "this 
truth  of  fact  results,  that  all  antiquity  hath  beheved  that,  Popes 
being  subject  to  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  obUged  to  act  and 
govern  according  to  the  laws  that  are  prescribed  to  them  by  the 
Canons,  Councils  by  consequent  are  above  the  Pope/' 

Chapter  21  gives  the  decision  of  General  Councils  on  the  point.] 
It  will  suffice  here  to  quote  what  the  Council  of  Constance  decreed* 
after  much  debate,  and  when  the  Pope  had  withdrawn  himself- 
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**  It  was  by  common  consent  tliiis  concluded  and  defined  :    *  That 
the   holy    Council    lawfully   assenihled^    and   represmiting   tlte    Church 
■  mUitoarU^  hath  received  immediateh/  from  Je.nts  Christ  (f  power  which  all 
m  and  every  one^  ecen  the  Pope  hhmelf,  are  ohUged  to  obiy,  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  FaitJh  the  extirpation  of  Schism^  and  the  general  refornialion  of 
the  Church  of  God  in  its  Head  and  Metjdjtrs,^     And  In  order  to  pre- 
vent any  sajnug  that  the  above  was  only  to  be  iind*?rstond  during 
the  time  of  a  ecliism  it  is  added  to  the  decree  in  the  following 
^geaaion  ;  '  That  whatever  Pope  refuses  to  ohetj  the  decrees  not  only  of 
Wthis   Council,  hut  aho  of  any  other  that  shall  be  htufnlhi  called^  onght  to 

be  punished  if  he  aimnd  not  J" 
^      ThiBConncil  afterwards  exercised  its  ant.lii»rity  over  Pope  Jolui, 
'mud  Martin  his  sncceeeor  approved  of  its  decrees,  and  decided  as 
^id   also   Engenins  IV.,    '*  That  every  Council  representing  the 
^Univemal  Cliiirch  is  superior  to  the  Pope." 

In  chapter  22  to  2d  Maimbonrg  completely  demolishes  the 

^a.rguments  of  a  Canon  of  Antwerp,  one  "  Sieur  Emmanuel  Schels- 

"t  rale,"  Under  Library-keeper  at  the  Vatican,  "  who  undei-takes  to 

c>vcii;hrow  all  that  the  clergy  of  Fi*anee  have  assert tid  conceriiing 

"fcliese  decrees;"  and  he  therein  proves^  in  opposition  to  the  Canon. 

^hat  the  Pope  is  **  Head,  but  not  master  of  the  Uanversal  Chureli.'' 

Jesus  Christ  having  said  to  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  to  the  other  apostles, 

**  Tjhe  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  tkem^  but  it  shall 

wiot  be  so  anwnff  you,'^     **And  that  entirely,"  he  says,  *'rnine  that 

cjdious  comparison  that  some  would  make  between  our  Kings,  who 

«ire  over  the  States  of  their  kingdom,  and  the  Popes,  whom  they 

"^vould  place  over  the  whole  Chnrch.     There  is  a  great  deal  of 

<lifterence,     Onr  Kings  are  the  mastera  in  their  States,  e.vejvise 

dominion  over  tlietn,  but  not  the  Popes  in  the  Church ;  but  it  sltall 

lint  be  so  icitk  you.     The  Pope,  then,  is  but  a  part  of  the  Church, 

and  of  a  General  Coimcil  that  represents  it,  and  not  the  master/' 

In  chapter  26,  a  most  impoiiant  one,  **the  state  of  the  question 
toucliing  the  power  that  some  doctors  have  attributed  to  Popes 
over  the  temporal/*  and  **the  dLstinction  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
power/*  is  ably  treated.  The  author  speaks  of  "  some  so  devoted 
to  tliLi  Court  of  Rome,  which  difiers  much  from  the  Huly  See,  that 
they  have  dared  to  publish  that  the  Pope,  representing  the  pemon 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  may 
depose  Kings  if  they  fail  in  their  duty,  as  these  Kings  may  turn 
oflF  their  officei-s  who  behave  nut  themselves.  And  it  was,"  con- 
tinues he,  '"tliis  direct  power  wliich  Boniface  VII I.  took  to  him- 
tself  in  his  Bull  Taw  tinam  Sanctam^  recalled  by  liis  successor, 
Clement  V."  The  chapter  thus  concludes: — **Now  seeing  that 
opinion,  which  the  Galhcan  Clnirch  and  all  our  doctors  have 
always  reckoned  very  dangerous  and  inconsistent  inth  public 
tranquillity^  hath  stiU  vouchers  amongst  some  modern  doctors, 
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egpecially  beyond  the  Alps,  I  must  now  make  it  appear,  acoordbg* 
to  the  method  which  I  have  followed  iii  this  treatise,  what  the 
doctrine  of  antiqiiitv  i«  as  to  that^  and  that  the  ancients  hav© 
always  believed  that  neither  the  Pope,  nay,  nor  the  Church  have 
received  any  power  from  Jesus  Chi-ist  hut  only  over  things  merely 
spiritual,  and  wholly  distinct  from  temporals ;  that  therefore  Kings 
and  Sovereign  Princes,  according  to  the  appointment  of  God,  are 
not  subject,  as  to  temporals,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  depending  upon  God  alone,  T^rho  bath 
established  them;  and  that  they  cannot  be  deposed,  upon  mxy 
pretext  whatsoever,  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  nor  their 
subjects  absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience  that 
they  owe  them.  This  I  shall  briefly  and  stihdly  pri>ve  by  matters 
of  fact  which  cannot  be  denied/* 

lie  then,  in  chapter  27,  gives  "  WTiat  Jesus  CTirist  and  his 
Apostles  have  taught  ns." 

In  chapter  28,  **  What  hath  been  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Clmrch/' 

In  chapter  2iK  *'Tlie  Judgment  of  Ancient  Popes  over  Tem- 
porals/' wliich  chapter  he  thus  finishes : — "  That  which  all  antiquity 
hath  beheved  that  the  Church  herself — ^infallible  as  she  is,  which 
the  Pope*  according  to  the  same  antiquity,  is  not — hath  not  re- 
ceived from  her  heavenly  Spouse  the  gift  of  infallibility  but  as  to 
matters  purely  spiritual  and  wholly  abstracted  from  the  temporal 
and  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Wi>rld,  wherein  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
said,  *  M\i  kingdom  is  not  of  thin  world*  would  never  meddle/* 

Chapter  30,  which  concludes  this  very  remarkable  and  able 
treatise,  cpiotes  wliat  has  been  always  the  opinion  of  the  GaUican 
Church,  and  of  all  France,  in  the  statement  of  the  Chamber  ol 
Clergy,  in  1<U5  : — ^'That  thqi  achiowhdijed  that  the  KinO,  in  temporaU^ 
can  hare  vo  other  »upt'rio7*  bnt  God  aloney  and>  that  the  Hear  of  Jesus 
Christ  hath  no  jurisdiction  over  matters  purely  temporal*^  It  also 
quotes  the  terms  expressed  by  the  University  of  Paris,  the  22nd 
January,  1(J15: — '*Thai  our  Kirujs  depend  upon  none  bat  God^  as  to 
temporals,  ami  that  there  is  no  power  upon  earth  that  can  depose  tkem^ 
fior  dii^peni^e  irith  or  absolve  thnr  subjects  from  the  ohediftwe  and allfffmnjce 
that  thcij  owe  to  them,  under  any  jtreteH  ichat/toecer^'*  It  further  quotes 
the  declardtion  made  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  assembled 
at  Paris  by  order  of  the  King  (i()H2),  as  representing  the  French 
Church,  and  in  the  fii-st  aiticle  of  which  they  declare^  **  That  Ga 
hath  given  to  St^  Peter,  and  his  successors  tJie  Vicnrs  of  Jestis  Christy 
and  to  the  Churchy  power  over  spiritual  matters  which  belong  to  eterttai 
salvation^  but  not  over  civil  and  temporal,  the  Lord  having  said^  *My 
kingdom  is  not  of  tins  workV  and  *  Render  unto  Ciesar  the  things 
that  are  Cecsar e,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Gods/  And 
thai  ajyostvlical  decree  ought  to  remain  jirm  and  inviolable^  *  Let  every 
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Boul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  for  there  is  no  power  but 

of  God.     The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  j  whosoever, 

lerefore,  resisteth  the  power  re^iRteth  the  ordinance   of  God/ 

kings  and  princeH  then,  according  to  tht  ordmance  of  Gody  are  not 

mbject  to  any  ecclesiaMlcal  power ^  and  that  thet/  cannot  he  deposed, 

Isteither  directlif  nor  indlrmtly,  by  the  power  and  authorify  of  the  Keys  of 

fVie  Church ;  that  their  subjects  cannot  he  ejcempAed  from  the  obligation 

that  lies  upon  them  to  obey  tJiem^  nor  be  absohed  frmn  the  oatli  of 

LuUegia?ice  tvhich  they  have  takeji  to  them ;  and  thai  thtt  Joetrine  ought 

f inviolably  to  be  observed^  as  not  only  necessary  for  tlie  public  peace^  but 

oho  useful  to  the  CJturch,  and  as  being  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God, 

the  traditiofis  of  the  Fathers^  ami  fhe  e^rawple  of  saints,'' 

In  the  six  propusitions  also  tliat  were  presented  to  the  King, 
16G3,  in  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Faculty  of  Theology*  by  the  then 
ArchbiBhop  de  Prefixe,  of  Paris,  and  \i6itor  of  the  Sorbonne,  occur 
these  two : — 

**  77iat  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  iJte  Facidty  tfiat  tJie  Pope  hath  any 
authority  over  the  temporal  of  the  most  Christian  Kiitg ;  that  on  the 
emUrary,  it  hath  always  opjwsed  ecen  those  who  would  hace  that  authority 
Only  indirect  J' 

'*'  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  same  Faculty  that  the  most  Christian  King 
hath  no  other  superior  in  temporal  ajairs  but  God  alone  ;  and  that  this  is 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Faculty^  from  which  it  will  yiever  stvereeJ' 

The  author  states,  **that  following  that  principle  wliit^h  both 
CathoKcs  and  Protestants  equally  agree  to,  he  has  held  a  mean 
tetwixt  the  two  extremes  that  ought  to  be  sImnne(L"  **  One  is 
of  those  who,  blinded  by  hatred  against  the  Qiureli  of  Rome, 
"Would  take  from  the  Pope  the  prerogatives  which  antiqaity  hath 
"fceHeved  were  given  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  sucoessor  of  St.  Peter. 
*Tlie  other  of  those  %vho,  throagh  a  zeal  not  accordiug  to  knowledge, 
.attribute  to  the  Popes  what  antiquity,  instmcting  us  by  the  Fathers, 
"tihe  Councils,  and  even  the  most  ancient  and  most  holy  Popes  them- 
«^elveB,  have  believed  tliey  never  have  received  from  Jesus  CTirist." 

And  in  conchiding  his  work  with  the  words  of  Vincenriiis  Liiinen- 
«riB,  that  '*the  CathoHc  Christian  vnH  have  great  care  to  stick  close 
antiquity,  which  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  artifice  of  uovelty," 
►"ather  Maimboxn-g  says,  **he  had  no  other  design  in  coraposing 
liis  work  but  to  diecharge  the  duty  of  a  good  Catholic/* 

Although  Bnmet  gives  a  enmph_te  list  of  Maimbourg  a  historical 
Forks,  published  in  Paris  llijy  and  following  years,  and  mentions 
also  his  Lives  of  St,  Leo  and  St,  Gregory,  he  yet  omits  all  refer- 
tence  to  his  *'  Lenten  Sermons/*  published  in  Para,  in  2  vols,,  1G70, 
^and  to  three  of  his  controversial  treatises,  knowTi  as  "  small  pieces." 
One  of  these  treatises  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  GaUican 
Church,  that  it  holds  the  fifth  rank  in  the  six  methods  of  convert- 
ing the  Huguenots,  recommended  by  the  French  clergy  to  the 
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controversiaUfitJs  in  1G82.  Peter  Jurieiu  nick-named  the  GoHatli 
of  Protestantism,  in  hi^  book,  *'De  la  PuiBsance  de  TEglise/'  pub- 
lished at  RoTien  1677,  confesses  that  Mainibourg's  treatise  "lacks 
neither  address  nor  spirit,"  Its  title  is  *'  La  Mcthode  de  pacifique 
ponr  ramener  sans  dispute  les  Protestans  k  la  vraie  foi  eur  le  point 
de  TEucharistie,  an  sujet  de  la  contestation  tonchatit  la  perpetuite 
de  la  Foi  dii  ineme  mystere;"  and  it  treats  of  the  method  obsei-ved 
in  Holland  in  the  disputes  between  the  Arminiana  and  the 
Gomarists. 

The  words  of  the  memoirs  drawn  up  by  the  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy  in  Ifi^^,  speak  of  it  thus :  "  The  fifth  is  t\iQ  pacific 
meth<Kl  founded  upon  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  which  has  been 
received  by  all  the  Qiurches  P.  R.  of  France,  and  which  has  deter- 
mined from  Holy  Writ,  that  when  a  dispute  happens  about  any 
controverted  article  betwixt  two  parties  in  the  Church,  it  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  opinion  of  the  Churcli,  otherwise  the  party 
wliich  refuses  to  submit  to  her  decision  to  be  accounted  guilty  of 
schism  and  heresy.'*  No  clue  is  given  t<>  the  letters  "'  P.  K.,'*  but  they 
may  possibly  rae^iu  Protestant  and  Roman,  A  great  controversy 
was  raging  at  that  time  in  France,  between  M.  A  maud  and  M. 
Claude,  the  opponent  of  Bossuet  in  the  celebrated  dispute  at  the 
house  of  the  Coimtess  de  Roie  on  the  1st  of  March,  1»>78,  and  the 
author  ol'  a  small  book  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of  liis  biogra- 
phers, '*  occasioned  the  most  famous  dispute  that  was  ever  carried 
on  in  France  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  CathoUcs;" 

The  titles  of  ilaimbonrgs  two  other  *' small  pieces  "  are  "  De  la 
vraie  Eglise  de  Jesus  Christ,'*  and  **  De  la  vraie  Parole  de  Dieu*'* 

Maimbourg  also  appears  to  have  pubhshed  some  lettei-s  under 
the  noni  de  plume  of  Francis  Komam,  which  deal  with  the 
manner  of  reconciling  submission  to  the  Pope  with  that  which 
belongs  to  the  King,  They  were  piinted  in  Paris  VMi\  and  re- 
pubhshed  the  third  time  in  1682, 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Maimbourg,  who,  at  the  time  ofcr~ 
liis  death,  was  occupied  on  a  "'History  of  the  Enghsh  Schism/'  die 
not  live  to  complete  his  work ;  for,  to  quote  Bayle^  **  it  may  bcJ-' 
said  he  had  a  pecuhar  talent  for  such  works.     They  are  very*"^ 
agreeably  written,  containing  many  hvely  strokes,  and  a  greaC^ 
variety  of  occasional  instiiictions.     There  are  few  historians,  Qxerm^ 
among  those  who  write  better,  and  are  more  leanied  and  exac*^ 
than  he,  who  have  the  art  of  engaging  the  reader  so  much  as  he:* 
does.     I  wish  that  those  who  would  exceed  him  in  candour  anc3-  - 

knowledge,  would  give  us  all  the  histories  which  he  liad  imdei 

taken  to  write  if  he  had  hved  twenty  years  longer*  and  that  the;^' 
would  set  them  ofi*  with  the  same  attractions  that  he  does ;  it 
would  be  no  small  advantage  to  the  learned  world.*' 

Edwin  H.  Baverstock. 
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SO  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  ccntmy,  Scotlautl  hat!  realized 
for  itself  a  national  character  so  marked,  that  the  English  monk 
Samson,  of  St.  EdtnondsbiiiT,  travelling  in  Italy,  assumed  by  way 
c:>f  disguise  the  garb  of  a  Scotchman,  and/  when  meddled  with, 
"took  to  brandishing  his  stafl'  and  **  uttering  eomminaiory  words 
^fter  the  way  of  the  Scotch/*     It  was  the  time  of  the  schism 
t>etTveen    the   rival  Popes,   Alexander  and   Octa\^an  ;    Scotland 
«fcdhered  to  one  Pope,  England  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  gibberish 
'•^NTith  which  SaniBon  answered  those  who   questioned  liim,  Ridtt 
^mde  Rovfte ;  turtle  Cantwereberei,  Mr.  Carlyle  CDnjectiires   that  the 
:^nonk  intended  to  harp  upon  the  notorious  rejection  of  the  juri^- 
^ction  of  the  EngliBh  primate  by  the   Scotch,     The  nationality 
^lius  demonRtratively  proclaimc^d  in  the  12th  century  rooted  itBclf, 
in  the  beginning  of  the    14th,     in    a  long  and  deadly  struggle 
^with  England.     From  this  time  the  spirit  of  independence  biinied 
more  fiercely  m  Scotland  than  in  any  modci-n  kingdom.    Patriotism, 
elsewhere  a  virtue,  was  in  Scotland  a  passion, 

"  TliG  thunder-pbriiso  of  the  AtlicniiiD,  grown 
Up  out  of  naetnoriee  of  Marathon," 

did  not  express  a  pride  more  liigh  and  complacent  than  that 
with  which  Scotchmen  remembered  Bannockbiirn.  Not  finding 
enough  to  occupy  them  at  home,  and  turned  by  hereditary 
animosity  from  England,  the  stream  of  aspiring  Scottish  youth 
poured  into  the  Continental  coimtries,   particidarly  into  France. 
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They  served  in  armies,  disputed  and  professed  in  Universiti^T 
made  way  at  Courts*  Ardent,  alert^  and  liberal-niinded,  they 
rejoiced  in  the  classical  Renaissance  which  followed  the  fall  of 
the  Eastern  Empire;  went  full  8ail  into  the  Humanist  move- 
ment of  the  Reuchliu  and  Erasmus  tinie ;  shared  the  laugh  of 
poUshed  circles  against  the  obscurantist,  the  priest,  and  the  friar ; 
cultivated  Latin  not  on  the  monkish  but  the  classical  models. 
When  the  Reformation  absorbed  the  Renaissance — ^when  the  gay 
Academic  satire  of  the  "Literi^  Obscure nmiYirorum"  gave  place  to 
the  tremendous  appeal  of  Luther  8  Bible  to  the  heart  of  Europe — 
the  Scots,  at  home  and  abroad,  became  vehemently  possessed  with 
the  new  enthusiasm,  but  did  not  lose  the  old.  Mehdlle's  Latin 
Ode  on  the  coronation  of  James  drew  theliighest  encomiums  from 
LipsiuB  and  ScaUger*  The  Reformers  of  Scotland  came  offering 
intellectual  as  well  as  religious  light,  invaded  universities  as  well 
as  pulpits,  and  founded  grammar  schools  as  well  as  theological 
halLs.  About  one-third  of  the  professors  in  the  Huguenot  seminaries 
of  France  were  Scotchmen.  The  Scottish  people  had  the  wit  to 
value  the  culture  as  well  as  the  theology  of  the  preaehei*8,  and  the 
tradition  of  learning  whicli  belonged  to  Puritauisju  m  the  days  of 
Milton  and  of  Melville  has  never  been  broken  in  Scotland,  It 
was  broken  in  England  by  the  Ironside  cajitains  and  corporals 
who  were  the  most  savoury  preachers  of  their  day.  The  pious 
peasant  in  England  has  a  suspicion  of  learning — thinlcs  it  un- 
spiritual  and  worldly;  the  iiidest  Scotch  congregation  likes  a 
**  college-bred  minister." 

The  Latin  culture  of  Buchanan,  Arthur  Johnston,  and  Melville, 
and  the  niathematical  science  of  Napier  of  Mereliiston,  though 
exercising  influence  on  the  people,  %vas  after  all  but  a  superficial 
glitter.  Ferocity  and  superstition  characterized  both  the  nobility 
and  the  eommons  of  Scotland.  Frays  to  the  eflusion  of  blood 
were  of  perpetual  occurrence.  The  oppression  of  the  poor  by 
lords  and  lairds  was,  in  extreme  instances,  almost  incredible.  In 
a  note  to  MCrie's  Life  of  Melville,  we  hear  of  a  hundred  poor 
persons  being,  by  some  legal  process  or  other,  put  into  the  power 
of  a  nol>le  lady,  and  held  to  ransom  by  her  at  five  pounds  a-piece. 
Two  or  three  who  coukl  not  pay  she  hanged  out  of  hand,  on  the 
ground  that,  having  failed  to  make  good  a  stake  in  their  coiuitry 
to  this  limited  extent,  they  could  not  have  much  worth  in  them. 
A  practiral  person  ! — who  seems  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  the 
old  HohenzoUerns,  and  might  have  had  a  word  of  favour  from 
Mr.  Carlyle.  True  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  the  old  Scotch  com- 
monalty were  mirthful  and  humorous;  had  caught  from  their 
friends  tlie  French  their  gaiety,  and  from  their  friends  the 
Italians  their  gift  of  song;  and  were  much  addicted  to  dancing. 
Feudal   Scotland,  in  days  when  Europe  was  young — when  the 
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Dishop,  the  abbot,  and  the  priest  ruled  simply  over  nations  of 
aple  fiuldierR,  and  kiiigfi  were  Btill  content  to  be  patted  on  the 
lead  and  admonished  by  the  8enii-di%^!ie  Papa  of  Christendom, 
letting  Avliere  the  mysteriously  mighty  Ca3sar  had  sat — was  a 
'jocimd,  noisy  place,  ringing  always  with  laughter  or  \vith  battle. 
But  now  the  feudal  era  was  passing  away.  The  era  of  indus- 
trialism was  coming  in*  The  dangers  which  oiiginated  and  kept 
up  the  feudal  ai»rangements  had  vaninhed,  and  from  no  couniry 
had  they  departed  more  completely  than  from  Scotland,  There 
were  now  no  Danish  pirates  to  land  at  the  Red  Head,  harry  Angus, 
and  be  met  by  the  Scottish  spearmen  on  the  green  of  Loncarty, 
With  a  Scottish  King  on  the  tlirone  of  England,  the  Border 
marauden  who  cuuld  of  old  comit  liimself  an  honourable  and 
effective  gueiilla  soldier,  foimd  Ids  chivalry  collapse  into  theft. 
The  feudal  riders  were  everywhere  leaving  their  hehnets 
iinburniwlied,  and  yokiiig  their  nags  to  the  plough.  The  Scots 
took  getiially  to  works  of  peace,  Stratford^  who,  like  other 
eminent  persons  of  those  days,  kept  an  **  own  correspondent "  in 
places  Avhere  useful  information  was  to  be  had,  sent  a  spy  into 
Scotland  at  the  time  when  di'ill  for  the  future  Covenanting  army 
was  commencing.  He  reported  that  the  iiistics  gnniibled  thsmally 
ill  their  sqnad.s  begging  to  be  let  off  to  the  plough-taiL  There 
was  an  enonnous  rpiantitA%  said  the  spy,  of  weapniis  m  Scotland, 
everybody  being  possessed  of  somethhig  of  the  sort,  but  the  quality 
was  bad.  This  is  tlie  last  rustle  we  seem  to  hear  of  the  '*  airuKjaps 
and  jingling  jackets,"  the  rusty  Andrew  Ferraras  and  clasliing 
dirks,  of  old  Scotland.  The  Scottish  Lowlands  had  never  been  so 
pacific  since  the  days  of  Agricola  as  they  were  in  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Plougliing  aud  harrowing,  ditching  and  delving,  were  good; 
but  they  scarce  sufficed  to  employ  the  mental  and  physical  energy 
of  Scotland  in  the  suspense  of  feudal  broils.  The  nation  was 
ready  for  some  great  excitement,  and  gradually  all  wld  or 
liilarious  noises  merged  in  the  deep,  stern  swell  of  Covenanting 
enthusiasm.  The  Scotch  had  embraced  the  Reformation  in  its 
most  intense  and  imj>aasionL'd  form.  As  «fehovah  had  cleft  the 
Red  Sea  to  bring  His  people  out  of  Eg\^t,  so  had  tlie  gates  of 
the  mystic  Babylon  been  opened  tliat  tlie  Keformed  Church  of 
F^cotlaud  might  go  free.  The  infallible  Book,  inspired  in  its 
minutest  syllable,  went  before  the  chosen  people  like  a  pillar  of 
fire*  The  Pope  had  been  deposed;  Christ  alone  reigned  in  the 
Church:  but  the  spirit  and  model  of  His  administration  were 
cen  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  Divine  King  of  the  Church 
was  *' Jehovah- Jesus."  Kigidly  consistent  in  their  acceptance  of 
infalhble  inspiration  as  imiform  and  universal  in  the  Bible,  the 
Covenanters  read  the  will  of  God  as  much  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
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Amalf-'ldtes  as  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  as  much  in  the  blood 
of  BaaKs  priests  ciirdHng  in  Kislion,  or  ghiiiig  together  the 
fingers  of  Elijah,  as  in  tlie  still  Bniall  voice  of  Horeb,  or  the  gmile 
of  Christ  on  the  little  ones  in  His  amiB,  Jehovah-Jesus  reigned 
as  directly,  and  by  substantially  the  sanie  methods,  in  Scotland  as 
on  Mount  Zion. 

In  various  Old  Testament  pafisages  the  Hebrews  are  described 
as  entering  into  cuv<*nant  witii  God.  In  these  the  Scots  foimd  an 
inspired  warrant  for  adfipting  a  similar  coui-se.  Time  could  not 
invalidate,  or  circumstances  modify,  the  sacred  stringency  of  snich 
a  covenant.  There  were  many  Scotchmen  aUve  seventy  yeais 
ago,  there  may  be  a  few  at  this  hour,  who  regard  *'the  Covenants" 
as  still  binding  on  the  people  of  Scotland* 

James  had  dihgently  promoted  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  for 
twenty  years,  but  it  was  with  the  soft  obstetric  hand  of  an  old 
and  safe,  though  bimgling  and  babbling  practitioner,  CliarleB  and 
Laud  took  up  the  matter,  and  what  had  been  a  smouldei-iiig  heat 
of  discontent  and  disaflection  became  in  a  few  years  a  ra^ng 
flame.  Charles  alienated  the  nobility  by  betra>nng  an  intention 
to  reclaim  as  much  as  was  obtainable  of  the  lauds  seized  by  them 
from  the  old  Popish  Church,  and  by  exalting  his  bishops  into 
a  position  of  in%ndif>us  and  unconstitutional  importance  in  the 
Scottish  Privy  Council.  The  heart  of  ever^^  Scottish  pastor 
throbbed  fiercely  at  the  thought  that  Laud  waB  at  last  bending 
the  stiff  neck  of  Scotland's  Church  to  subjection  to  Canterbury, 
But  a  darker  and  more  practical  alarm  than  that  of  subjectio: 
to  Canterburj^  loomed  now  in  the  backgi'ound : — 

"  The  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,**  says  BailUe^  wliose  grand  virtue 
is  that  he  feels  exatlly  as  the  great  bcnly  of  Scottisli  Presbyterians  felt 
and  speaks  exactly  as  he  feels,  ^^  began  by  them  to  he  niagiiiiied  above  th( 
conmion  phrase  of  Prc^testant  divines,  a  corporall  presence  of  Christ's  bu 
manity  in  and  abt^ut  the  elenieuts  tu  he  glanced  at,  ...  a  numl 
<vf  adorations  Ijtifoi-e  thttne  ele iiieiilh;,  and  all  that  was  neere  them,  both  th^ 
altar,  bason,  challice,  UDd  chancel  I,  to  Ine  urged,*'  ^^c,  <SiC, 

Which  could  mean  only,  thought  Baillie  and  all  men  in  Scotlancf, 
that  the  kingdoms  were  to  be  again  saturated  with  the  deadliest 
errors  of  Antichrist.  The  Scottish  Pre8b}i:erian  clergy,  conscioiw 
that  on  many  of  them,  when  they  were  ordained*  no  episcopal  hand 
had  rested,  were  fearfully  exeitL*d  on  another  point,  that,  namely, 
of  holy  orders,  "They  (the  Laudians)  side  here,'*  cries  Baillie, 
•*with  the  Papists  in  giving  to  all  the  Protestant  Clnirches  a 
wound  which  our  enemies  proclaim  to  be  mortal,  fatal,  incurable,'^ 
Ldi  these  un-ecelesiastical  days  no  reader  can  picture  to  his  imagi- 
nation the  excruciating  agony  Wth  which  Baillie  and  his  brethren 
contemplated  the  dest'iiion  of  the  Reformed  cause  by  tlie  AngUcan 
clergy  on  the  question  of  orders.     In  the  heart  of  the  Protestant 
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eamp,  the  spirit  of  religious  caste,  of  spiritnal  aristocratism,  Lad 
re-appeared  ;  and  on  the  ^vliole  of  Reformed  Cliristeudom,  the 
fiupercilious  Aoglican  eaet  that  glance  of  contempt  which  is  more 
maddening  than  the  mofit  exquisite  physical  pain. 

Such  wa8  the  unauimity  of  the  Scots  that  the  Aiighcan  party  fell 
short  even  of  advocates.  The  bishops  took  flight  for  the  broad 
fields  of  the  south.  The  whole  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception 
of  a  handful  of  Highlanders,  of  Papists,  and  of  Aberdonians, 
gUded  out  of  the  hands  of  Charles  and  Ms  Goveniment,  and  into 
those  of  the  popular  eomniittees  which  arose  by  a  natural  process 
of  cr^'stallization  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time*  The 
Jenny  Geddes  riot,  which  occurred  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  Laud's  Sci'vice  Book  in  Edinburgh  in  1637^  was  but 
the  shake  of  the  vase  of  prepared  liquid  which  precipitated  the 
crystallizing  process.  The  idea  of  a  renewal  of  the  National 
Covenant  descended  on  the  tumultuous  masses  like  an  inspiration. 
Noblemen  by  scores,  magistrates  and  clergjTuen  by  hundreds, 
people  by  tens  of  thousands,  callijig  "God,  His  angels,  and  the 
world"  to  witness,  swore  that  they  would  stand  by  the  Iving  in 
defendiug  and  preserving  the  rehgitm,  libeities,  and  laws  of 
Scotland.  The  women  were  deeply  moved.  The  Dowager 
Marcluoness  of  Hamilton,  along  \\^th  other  high-born  ladies,  took 
to  barrow-tnindhng  and  tnrf-cnttuig,  when  it  was  essential  to 
push  forward  the  fortiii cations  of  Leith  ;  and  when  her  son  appeared 
in  command  of  a  fleet  in  the  Kings  interest  in  the  Forth,  she  rode 
about,  pistol  at  girdle^  ^leclaring  that,  if  he  attempted  an  armed 
landing,  she  would  shoot  him.  The  Glasgow  maid-servants, 
with  doubtless  a  helping  hand,  so  far  as  respectability  permitted, 
from  tlieir  mistresses,  mobbed  and  almost  murdered  a  preacher 
who  had  thrown  some  Laudian  taint  mto  his  sermon.  Even 
crack-brained  harridans  caught  tlie  generous  infection,  and  the 
5Ieg  Merrilees  of  the  period  was  a  quack  prophetess  named 
Miehelson,  who  poured  forth  rhapsodies  about  the  "  covenanting 
Jesus." 

The  Covenanters  had  no  lack  of  capable  leaders.  ^Vlexander 
Henderson  was  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  ablest  Scotch- 
man of  the  period.  Enthusiastically  Presbj^erian,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  superior  in  sympathetic  largeness  of  mind  to  the  body 
of  his  clerical  brethren.  His  gift  of  concihation  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  of  them.  He  cfld  not  write  books,  and  has  left  little 
record  of  himself  in  print;  but  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  his 
contemporaries  pronounced  liim  a  high  and  remarkable  man. 
RutherfurLl,  fervid,  eloquent,  vdih  tendencies  to  devout  effusive- 
ness and  re^^valism :  Gillespie,  great  in  the  controversial  learning 
of  the  period ;  Dickson,  rich  in  the  pithy  wisdom  of  proverbs ; 
Baillie,   whose   picturesque    and    vivid    letters  are   a   series    of 
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phatograplis  from  the  general  procession  of  men  and  events  u 
whieb  he  took  part ;  these  and  many  other  such  formed  the 
stars  of  Becond  and  thiixl  magnitude  in  the  clerical  firmament. 

In  the  foremost  throng  of  distinguished  laymen  who  signed  the 
Cov^enant  Wiis  young  ilontrose.     More  cautiously  and  with  slower" 
step,  advancing  from  the  background  ,mth  many  a  circumBpective 
glance,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  already  mature  in  years,  came  to  taka. 
his   place    among   the    leaders    of    the   movement.     Argyle  had 
frankly   admitted   to   his   own  mind  that   the    accession   of  the 
Scottish   hue   to   the    throne    of  England  must  sooner   or   later ^ 
involve  i\\Q  absorption  of  Scotland  into  the  poUtical  system  of 
the  island*      He  was   able   to  appreciate  the  constitutional  and 
Puritan  movenieiit   of    England^    as    directed   by   such    English 
patriots  as  IlanipdL'n  and  Pym,  m  its  two-fold  aim  of  securing  a 
Protestant  Church  and  a  constitutional  throne ;  and  could  perceive 
that,  if  the  objects  of  the  English  patriots  ^vere  attained,  a  harmony , 
of  relation  between   Scotland  and  England  would  ensue,   more 
genuine,  unconstrained,    beneficial,   and   permanent  than   could 
be    the    result    of  a   scheme  to    make  Cliarles  the    divino-right, 
despot,  and  Laud  the  diA^ue-right  piimate,  of  the  three  Idngdoms/I 
The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  time  had  penetrated  the  recea 
of  Argyle's  nature,  but  it  was  rather  as  a  slow-burning,  dusky  heatpl 
compatible  with  subtle  forms  of  self-seeldng  and  revenge,  than  j 
a   sacred   searching  fire,   fatal  to   meanness,  and  favourable  to 
magnanimity  and  heroic  valour.     He  was  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive failure  as  a  soldier.     He  put  his  trust,  he  finely  said,  not 
in  the  os  gladli  but  in  the  gloiUus  oris  ;  and  did  not  reflect  that,  in 
revolutions,  the  two  are  apt  to  become  one. 

It  was  at  the  Glasgow  General  Assembly  of  1638  that  Argyle 
finally  declared  for  the  Covenant,  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
Clmrles's  near  kinsman,  was  the  longs  managing  man  on  that 
occasion.  We  c^n  see  the  Marquis,  kindly-tempered,  fond  of 
popularity,  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  all  parties,  trying  to 
smooth  tlie  Presbyterian  waters  with  the  oil  of  liis  silvery. J 
eloquence.  But  his  effbi'ts  to  save  any  part  of  the  Laudian 
Byetem  were  vain.  Episcopacy  was  cast  out  of  the  Churcli  of 
Scotland.  The  leadersliip  of  the  Church,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be 
held  by  a  layman,  fell  from  the  hand  of  Hamilton,  and  was  taken 
up  by  Argyle. 

Charles's  feehng  on  this  entire  business  is  concentmted  for  ua 
in  the  word  by  which  he  chamcteiized  the  Covenant — **  damnable." 
In  1G39  he  got  together  an  army,  and  marched  with  it  to  the 
banks  of  tlie  Tweed ;  but  the  sight  of  the  Covenanters  in  their 
encampment  on  Doon  Hill  frightened  him  into  a  pacification.  In 
1640  he  agahi  tried  wan  and  called  a  ParUaraent  in  April  of  that 
year,  in  hope  of  encouragement  and  supplies;  but  the  Commoufl 
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showed  sympathy  "^^tli  the   ScotB,  aud  tliis  was  the  reason^  as 
affirmed  iii  the  Great   RcnioiiBtmiice,  why  the  rarhament  was, 
^ter  a  three  weeks*  aession,  dissolved,     Cliarlee  persisted  in  his 
war;  the  Scots  advanced  to  meet  him ;  the  Eiighsh  van,  5,000 
strODg,  was  put  to  flight  at  Newbura  on  the  Tyne,  leading  sixty 
dain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Charles,  reduced  once  more  to 
extremities,  summoned  the  Parhament  w^liich  met  on  the  3rd  of 
November,  1640.     It  proved  to  be  a  Parhament  of  patriots.     The 
Commons  had  no  desire  wluitever  that  the  Scottish  army  should 
bo  withdrawu  until  the  Bill  forbiddiug  dissolution  without  con- 
sent of  the  Houses  had  become  law.     Those  were  the  days  of 
perfect  understanding  and  mutual  benefaction  and  benediction 
between   the  Covenanters  aud  the  Puritan  leaders.      The  street 
hallad-dngers  of  London  chanted  the  praise  of  the  Scots.     Can 
we  be  surprised  if  the  sense  of  success  mounted  witli  something 
of    an  intoxicating  efft^ct   into    the    Scottish   braiii,    and   if  the 
Covenanting   leaders,     particularly  the   clerical   leaders*    had  a 
vague  consciousness  of  rising  Uyperion-like  upon  England,  with 
announcement   of  the  dawn?      Bailhe,  in  the  joy  of  liis  simple 
iieart,  confidently  hoped  tliat  *'we  victorious  Scots"  would  bring 
^  all  the  King  8  dominions  to  our  happiness."     ^Vhy  not  ?  Had  not 
Air,  BaiUie,  in  his  fierce  httle  book,   dissipated  aU  the  errors  of 
I'ho  Laudians  ?     Had  not  he  and  other   Presbyterian  cliampions, 
supposed    to    be    convincing    as    to   the    Divuie   perfections   of 
X*reBbytery  beyond  possible  resistance  by  sane  minds,  hastened  up 
l:o   London,  and  been  waimly  received  in  the  Presbji:erian  city  \ 
Scottish  Lay  Commissi r>nei-s,  acting  ui  full  accordance    with  the 
divines,  lent  an  impetus  to  the  Presbyterian  cause  in   England, 
^SLtid  accelerated  to  a  dangerous  degree  the  pace  of  the  Puritan 
^Reformation  hi  the  English  Cliurch. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  English 
jiation  agreed  with  the  Scotch  in  peremptory  rejection  of  the 
policy  and  work  of  Laud.  Pyni  and  Falkland,  Hyde  and 
Hampden,  were  alike  deteimined  tlnit  this  ehiborate  assimilation 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be 
broken  ofi*:  that  the  Protestantism  of  the  country  should  be  imdis- 
guised  and  thorough-going;  that  the  Reformed  Churches  should  not 
be  insulted  by  disallowance  of  their  ordera;  that  a  large  and  liberal 
rule  should  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies.  An  im- 
posed and  semi-Romiah  Episcopacy  was  fiercely  rejected  by  the 
English  people. 

If  the  only  eflectuaJ  way  of  getting  rid  of  Anglo-Romanism 
were  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian  system^  as  the  experience 
of  the  Scots  seemed  to  prove^  the  vast  majority  of  Enghshmen 
stood  prepared  to  accept  Pre8b;yi;erianism.  Such  appeam  to  have 
been  the  general  feeling  of  Cromwell,   Vane,  and  Milton  on  the 
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Hn1*jt'rt»  it  I  ir4l  and  iit  the  fiiBt  year  or  two  of  the  war.  Bt 
for  au  im{ioBt'd  mul  cxclurive  PregbyteriamBm,  as  contracted  with 
ail  imjHmrd  and  excluftive  Episcopacy,  there  was,  in  England^  if 
wo  except  Loudon  atid  one  or  two  coiiiitiT  districts^  no  enthiisiafiiii. 
In  Seotluiifl  the  petiple  were  bo  enamoured  of  Presbyteiy  that 
tliey  would  havo  perpetuated  its  organiscation  in  spite  of  Parliaraen- 
tnarv  edicts;  \n  Eiijjchind  the  people  were  so  indiSei^nt  to 
Preshytory  that,  when  Parliauieiit  proclaimed  it  the  established 
veli|iC^on  of  England,  tVie  people  were  too  listleBe  to  set  it  lip. 

If  any  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  human  mind  can  be 
won,  or  pers«uaded,  or  in  any  respect  gained  over  by  force,  let 
him  study  the  liistory  of  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  and 
E|)iseopaey  in  England.  When  Presbyterianiem  still  wore  die 
garmenti*  of  mourning  from  her  peisecutions,  Milton  sang:  the 
pnuses  of  Pn*8byterian  discipline  in  words  of  melody  so  sweel^ 
and  splendour  so  glo\^'ing,  that  they  must  have  ravished  the  eani 
of  Mr.  Haillie,  as  with  the  very  haqiings  of  heaven.  With  the 
fii^it  bkiw  struck  at  the  framework  of  Episcopaey.  reactioii 
commenced  ;  with  each  succeeding  blow  it  strengthened ;  and  at 
last  it  became  a  feeling  so  potent  that  its  mere  inexomble  ptts^ 
aive  stubbornness  n^nden*d  the  permanent  reign  of  the  saints 
imiKiesiblG^  imd  undid  alt  ikai  the  ntcrd  had  dtme  in  the  Piuitaii 
Revolution*. 

After  letuaining  until  the  Lang  Parliament  had  carried  thimig^ 
lite  acta  and  achievomeiita  of  its  memorable  first  aeesion,  the  Soote 
maielied  out  of  E&i^aiid.  Chailea  followed  them  to  Edinbm^bp 
in  Aii|n»Bt.  14>4K  He  found  that  no  government  was  possible  m 
SeotUnd,  except  that  of  the  CovenanteTs.  Argyle  and  ^^T^'Tftira 
wens  now  agreed  in  policy*  The  King  yielded  on  aU  pointa^  Old 
Alexander  Le«tlie,  who  had  oommaiided  the  Scots  in  England^irsa 
oresltd  ISmd  of  LaTea^  and  Argyle  a  MarqniB.  Hie  trrumph  ctf 
ths  OoYSSsntem,  in  Cfanidi  and  Slater  was  eom^dete. 

The  dose  alliance  and  mutual  undeistan^g  which  t 
this  period  between  the  fidfe weis  of  Bfm  and  Han^ 
SeotliBhO&TenMiieia^aiepstbqroi^dreafAnf  qnestia^  brni 
ber  off  eli^nsiii  in  the  Great  Remonatimnce,  pzewnted  to 
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parts,"  should  be  convoked,  to  consider  the  afFaii-s  of  the  Church, 

IiKid  submit  the  result  of  their  deliberatione  to  ParHament,  with  a 
iiew  to  their  receiving  **the  stamp  of  authority."  Pointedly 
mteresting,  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  Hampden,  Pym, 
and  the  first  generation  of  Puritan  leaders,  on  matters  which 
were  ere  long  to  be  furiously  disputed  between  Presbj'terians  and 
Independents,  is  the  statement  of  the  remonstrant  Commons  that 
it  was  **  far  from  their  purpose "  to  cast  loose  the  reins  of  dis- 
cipline, or  **to  leave  private  persons  or  particular  congregations 
to  take  up  what  form  of  di\4no  service  they  please."  The  Commons 
expressly  claimed,  however,  in  canjtinction  with  the  King,  su- 
premo jurisdiction  *'  in  all  aflairs  both  in  Church  and  8tate," 

The  Presbyterianism  of  the  remonstrants  would  not  commend 

their  general  views  to  Charles.     **  Their  clear  intention,"  he  would 

feeL,  '*  is  to  bring  in  upon  mc  the  whole  system  which  I  have  been 

compelled  to  sanction  in  Scotland.'*     With  as  much. composure  as 

■^ie  could  assume,  but  with  rage  in  his  heart  that  proved  irrepres- 

^Kble  and  fatal,  he  retimied  a  cold  answer  to  the  Commons,  and 

^H^cretly  prepared  a  thmiderbolt  to  smite  their  leaders.     In  short, 

F^ne  attempted  tlie  arrest  of  the  five  membei-s,  and  thus  brought  on 

the  Civil  War, 

liooking  from  their  coign  of  vantage  upon  the  musteiing  of  the 

forces,  and  upon  the  confiined  fighting  of  the  first  year  of  war, 

^^Lrgyle  and  Leven,  Hamilton   and   Montrose,  could   not  but  be 

^fciterested  spectatom  of  the  fmy.     At  peace  with  the  King,  the 

^^Cfovenanting  Government  of  Scotland  remained  on  terms  of  amity 

with  the  Parhament.     In  August,  1642,  in  eomphance  'wath  the 

wish  of  the  Houses,  the  Scots  sent  an  army  to  Ulster  to  fight 

the    rebels.     The   English   ParUameiit   engaged    to    supply   the 

Scottish  troops  in  Ireland  with  provisions;    but  they   failed  to 

make  good  their  promise ;  and  hundreds  of  men,  as  the  Scotch 

Commissioners  in   Loudon  plaintively  stated   to   the   Commons, 

^nerished  **  for  want  of  bread  " 

Hp   It  was  from  the  Parliament  that  an  iii\atation   came  to  the 

^^Covenanters   to   take  part  in   the   affairs    of    England.      In   the 

^^utumn  of  1G43  the  tide  of  success  seemed  to  set  steadily  in 

^■kvour  of  the  King,  and  the  Commons  were  alarmed.     Henry 

^H^ane  and  some  other  dcputiea  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  pro- 

^^ose  a   new  treaty.     The    enthusiastic   Puritan    devoutness    of 

Vane,  joined  with  his  unpassioned  activity  and  moving  eloquence^ 

prevailed   against   the    opposition   of    HamOton,    which    Charles 

thought  too  languid,  and  against  that  of  Montrose,  which  was 

feiwid  and  desperate.     It  was  a  case — there  are  many  such   in 

hifitorj^ — when  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  so  powerful  and 

so  evenly  balanced,  that  either  the  one  set  or  the  other  might  be 

held  conclusive  by  honest  men,    Montrose,  who  loved  Charles 
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with  a  loYe  passing  tlio  love  of  women,  namely,  with  the  love 
llf  romantic  yoimg  men  for  their  incarnated  ideals,*  could  pomt 
to  Leven's  coronet  and  to  Arg^^e'e  marquisate,  and  ask  whether 
the  recipients  of  those  honours  had  not  found  him  a  forgiving 
and  a  generous  King?  Wlmt  more,  he  might  ask,  was  there  that 
Charles  could  grant  the  Scots  1  W'^as  it  their  part  to  force 
Puritanism  on  their  hereditary  monarch,  and  to  carry  Presbyteriafi- 
ism  into  England  on  the  point  of  their  pikes  ?  But  Argyle  and 
Henderson  were  aware  that  Montrose  did  not  exhaust  the  logic  of 

fthe  question.  If  Charles  had  given  the  Covenanters  what  they 
asked,  he  had  twace  drawn  the  sword  to  give  them  that  instead, 
and  the  English  Puritans  had  held  his  hand*  The  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  had  been  reeolutely  true  to  the  Scots,  They  had 
quelled  the  natural  promptings  of  pride  and  courage  ^vhen  the* 
TjTie  had  been  stained  by  the  Scots  with  English  blood ;    they^^w 

'had  rebuked   their  King  for   countenancing  bishops  who  called^ 
the  Scotch  invaders  rebels ;   they  had  stood  by  their  leaders^  ^•"-^^Bat 
the  risk  of  open  war,  when  Charles  mtflied  to  treat  them  as  traitoT»-Tr  «t8 

*fbr  conniving  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Scots,  Would  not  th*.c:::ni^ 
desertion,  in  the  hour  of  their  extreme  need,  of  allies  to  w  hont::^  om 
they  thus  owed  everything,  in  favour  of  a  King  who  had  giveft 

'them  nothing  but  what  he  eould  not  help  giving  them,  be,  on  th^^zXT^ 
part  of  the  Covenanters,  ingratitude  ?     And  did  not  a  penetratin 

^inquisition  into   the  lie    of   their  interests   point   equally   to 
iinresen'ed  alliance  with  the  ParHament  ?    Charles's  candid  o|>inio^:r^3?a] 

of  their  Covenant  was  still,  they  well  knew,  sununarized  in  th. ^ef 

expressive  word  that  has  been  quoted,     A\Tien  he  had  broken  iizzzz:ie»  I 

'neck   of   English   PuritaiiisTn,   would  he   be   long  in   finding 
rope  where-^iN^th  to  hang  Scotch  Presbyterianism  ?     There  woi 
then  be  no  English  ParUament  to  stand  by  them,  and  the  defeated 
patriots,  crushed  by  Charles  and  his  bishops,  would  not  waste   a. 
sigh  on  their  Judas-Uke  wailings.     These  considerations  were  too 
obvious  to  escape  the  sagacity  of  the  Scotch.     The  clergy  spoke 
decisively  on  the  side  of  the   Parhament.     Though  a  few  of  the 
nobles  wavered,  though  Hamilton  betook  himself  to  Charles  (to  be 
imprisoned  for  liis  failure),  and  Montrose  resolvt-d  t'o  draw  sword 
fur  the  King,  the  Covenanters  w^ere   substantially  imaninious  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  English  Puritans. 

The  assistance  of  the  Covenanters  was  given  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  seemed  at  the  time  to  leave  no  door  open  for 
misunderstanding.  The  Scots  were,  as  fonnerly,  cautious  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  forcing  Scottish  institutions  upon  England, 
They  did  not  ask  their  allies  to  transfer  to  England  the  doctrine, 


*  So«  Martoun  to  Troflliam^  in  Browning^i  **Blot  on  tho  Sontcbeon: 
"  Whnt  paaBioQ  like  a  boj's  for  one 
Like  you?" 
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ipline,  and  worsliip  of  the  Scottisli  Cliurch.  A  new  inBti-ument, 
"entitled  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  set  forth  that  the 
Cliurch,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  was  to  be  reformed  in 
accordance  with  "the  Word  of  God  and  the  best  Reformed 
Churches;'  The  creed,  the  ritual^  the  discipline  ultimately  adopted 
ivere  to  reenlt  from  the  deliberations  of  that  Assembly  of  divines 
which  the  English  Parliament  had  ah-eady  called,  and  with  which 
a  few  leading  Scotch  di\^eB  were  to  bo  associated.  It  was  not 
an  •*  extension  of  the  Scottish  system  to  the  other  two  Idngdoms/- 
as  the  generally  accurate  and  candid  Ranke  supposes,  that  was 
"•ected''  or  proposed  by  the  Scots,  but  the  preparation  of  a 
-non  scheme  by  the  Presbj'i.erianB  of  England  as  well  as  of 
Scotland.  The  Parliament  engaged  that  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  should  be  sul^scribed  throughout  England,  The  Scottish 
Oovenmient  promised  to  despatch  an  army  to  co-operate  vnih  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  stipulating  that  an  English  fleet  should 
patrol  the  Scotch  coasts,  to  prevent  descents  from  Ireland  or 
tfke where,  wliile  the  Scottish  army  was  in  the  south.  The 
maintenance  of  the  monarchy  was  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

Again,  thort^fore,  the  Blue-Bonnets,  npwards  of  twenty  thousand 
of  them,  strenuously  marching  through  the  January  enow — ^it  was 
now  1(>44 — crossed  the  border.  They  advaiiced  by  degrees, 
sweeping  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  pe^vple  out  of  the  nortliern 
eounties,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the  noiihem  ports.  In 
May  they  had  fonned  the  siege  of  York,  acting  in  conj miction 
witii  Manchester,  Fairfax,  and  CromweU,  On  tho  2nd  of  Jidy 
they  took  part  in  the  great  pitched  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Mn 
Langton  San  ford,  in  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  action, 
demonstrates  that  it  was  an  obstinate  and  eventful  struggle, 
bravely  contested  on  both  eides*  We  are  to  remember  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Scots  were  now  for  tho  first  time  seri- 
ously engaged.  In  the  old  days  of  holiday-soldieiing  on  Doon 
Hill,  and  when  5,0()0  Englishmen  were  diiven  off  in  panic  by  a 
few  cannon  shots  and  innslcet  vnlleys  at  Newbum  on  the  Tyne, 
the  Scottish  army,  drilled  by  soldiers  of  fortune  %vho,  with  old 
Alexander  Leslie,  had  been  attracted  back  to  Scotland  by  the 
prospect  of  military  employment,  was  the  best  force  in  the  island. 
But  between  August,  IM2,  when  the  Royal  standard  had  been 
raised  and  July,  li)44,  when  the  battle  of  Mai-ston  Moor  was 
fought,  English  troops  bad  been  acquiring  a  very  different  quahty 
from  that  of  the  mnaways  of  Newbum.  Rupert  was  an  efficient 
cavalry  officer,  and  his  troopers,  and  those  of  Goring,  were  accus- 
tomed to  con(|uer.  Newcastle's  White-Coats  were  powerful,  fii*ra, 
and  spirited  troops.  On  the  Parhament  Bide>  Cromwell  had 
selected,  drilled,  and  habituated  to  victory  a  body  of  men,  small 
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indeed,  but  invincible,  which  forraed  the  nucleus  of  the  fore©  of 
the  associated  eastern  countieR,  and  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  that  intrepid  and  steadfast  spirit  which  it  had  caught  from 
its  leader* 

CromwelVs  Ironsides  were  in  the  left  A\dug,  and  here  also  wa8  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  talent  available  for  the  conduct  of 
the  battle.  Not  only  did  Cromwell  lead  his  own  men*  but  Da\4d 
Leslie  was  in  this  part  of  the  fields  wliile  Scotch  Cra^\^'ord  handled 
the  English  infantry,  and  perfonned  his  part  so  well  that  it  was 
fiercely  disputed  at  the  time  whether  it  was  to  Crawford  or  to 
Cromwell  that  the  triumph  was  mainly  due.  The  vict^iry  of 
the  Parliamentaiy  left  x^-ing  was  rapid  and  complete.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Cavaliei-s  was  also  successful.  Fairfax's  Yorkshiremen. 
posted  on  the  Parliamentai-y  right,  got  entangled  in  Moor  Lane, 
and  were  broken  and  driven  back  by  the  Royalist  left*  The 
Parliarnenfaiy  centre,  held  by  the  body  of  the  Scottish  foot,  was 
thus  uncovered,  and  the  assault  in  front  and  flank  by  the  choice 
troops  of  Goring  and  Newcastle  was  too  much  for  the  raw  Scotch 
levies.  They  fought  with  resohite  valour,  the  fire  of  their  long 
lines  flasliing  in  red  tongues  through  the  dusk,  '*  as  if  the  element 
itself  had  been  on  fire.''  Before  the  joint  attack  of  the  Royal  left 
and  the  Koyal  centre,  they  were,  however,  forced  to  giv^e  way, 
thro^ii  into  considerable  confusion,  driven,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  field.  Okl  Leven,  after  vainly  exerting  himself  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  took  to  flight,  and  rested  not  till  he  reached  Leeds.  A 
seasoned  soldier  ought  to  have  known  better  the  strange  turns, 
and  tides,  and  poasibihties  of  battle.  David  Leslie,  and  Ci-awford, 
and  Frizeall,  %vho  had  sjilendidly  maintained  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land, mav  well  have  bnen  ashamed  of  him.  It  is  more  im- 
portant  to  observe  that  the  other  officers  in  command  of  the 
centre  had  not  acted  imworthily,  and  that  not  only  was  the  strife 
long  and  bloody  before  the  Scots  gave  way,  but  that  there  was 
e^'idently  an  important  rally  of  the  centre  to  take  part,  along 
with  the  easily  victorious  Parliamentaiy  left,  in  the  final  defeat 
of  the  far  less  victorious  and  much  more  exhausted  Royahst  left. 
AVhat  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  in 
the  centre  was  but  paiiial,  is  that,  mthont  any  perceptible  in- 
ter^^al  after  the  battle,  a  formidable  army  was  imder  command  of 
Leven. 

After  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor  the  ParUament  lay  no  longer 
imder  oppressive  fear  of  the  King.  An  energetic,  audacious,  and 
very  able  paity  among  the  English  Puritans  chd  not  earn  how 
soon  they  got  rid  of  the  Scots.  The  efl\isive  gratitude  and 
admiration  with  which  they  had  been  received  when  they  came 
trampling  down  the  snow  to  aid  their  brothers  gave  place  to 
that    severe  honesty  of  criticism   which  accompanies    the  di*- 


^^BDchantments   of   lapwed    aflectioii.      The    Scots,    appealing    to 

^Hheir  sacriticfs  for  the  eoiiimon    caiifie,  wcm\;    tohl   with   painful 

^Handour  that  tliey  had   come  into   luiglam!  to  fight  their  owii 

^Htottle  at  Kiigland's  expense.     The  rude  ^vit  of  the  Ironsides  did 

^11  ot  spare  tlie  Pro*^bytcnan  divines,  and  there  l>egaii  to  be  donbts 

^^BB  to  the  plenary  inBpiration  of  the  Covenant  itself.     Then  came 

^Hfae  heart-b liming  aud  recimiuiation  of  tiie  New  Model,  with  its 

^Hl&clujsiou  of  HtifT-iiecked  Presbytenans  from  all  important  militaiy 

^Bffice  in  the  Enghwh  army,     CraA\'ford,  in  spitu  of  his  eonsnnirnate 

sendee  in  leading  the  English  foot  at  Marston  Moor,  was  thrust 

from  the  ranks  of  tlie  New  JIndel,  in  comphanee  with  the  im]>erioiis 

demand  of  Cromwell.     Mancliester,  **  a  sweet,  meek  man,''  says 

Baillie,    was   shelved    through    the    siioie    irresistible   influence. 

K Fairfax   became    CromwelFs    factotum    and   echo,      The    Inde- 
ftpndents  gloried  in  Oliver  as  their  luun  of  men,  and  old  Leveu 
pd  not  eclip86  the   rising    star,   or    regild  liis    own   tarnished 
aurels,  l»y  ai^Y  brilliant  feat  of  anus. 
I  It  was  about  the  very  time  when  the  Scots  were  in  death- 

N wrestle  with  Newcastle's  White-Coats  on  Marston  Moor,  that  an 
fc\^ent  occurrod  w4iich  added  a  stern  enei'gy  to  the  reproachful 
froanings  of  the  Covenanters.  They  had,  as  we  saw,  stipulated 
i  in  their  treaty  with  the  English  Parliament  that,  when  Scotland 
^■divested  herself  of  her  troops  at  England's  request,  a  sufficient 
^ftaval  force  should  be  despatdied  from  England  to  guard  the 
^Hcotiish  coasts.  This  part  of  the  Parliament  a  engagemeiits  had 
l^not  been  fulfilled.  Colkitto  and  his  Irish  landed  in  Arg^de  ;  out  of 
this  eg^  Montrose  hatched  a  cockatrice,  or  rather  a  leash  of  coek- 
atriceSi  wherewith  to  scourge  and  mangle  Scotland,  The  Marquis 
if  Argyle,  avume  to  war,  managed  atiairs  for  the  Covenantei'S 
iiring  the  absence  of  their  army  in  Phigland,  and  Montrose  had 
w  an  opportunity  of  papng  off  old  debts.  The  diplomatic 
arquiK  had  pnt  on  his  'W'iliest  smile,  and  tried  to  settle  Montrose 
ith  the  fjiaiiuLft  orU ;  but,  i>oet  as  he  was,  ^Montrose  would  give 
only  0$  gladii  by  way  of  reply;  and  with  this  he  did  so  dazzle 
and  bewilder  an<l  bedevil  the  jMjru'  man  that  he  at  last  sent  liim 
^skipping  to  the  Scottish  camp  in  England.  It  is  almost  impossible 
^■o  exaggerate  the  effect  of  Montrose's  campaigns  m  breakhig  the 
^^Btrength  of  Scotland.  Need  we  wonder  that  the  Covenanters 
began  to  tliink  tliat  the  Parliament  had  treated  them  unhand- 
I  somely,  and  to  reflect,  in  an  extremely  disenchanted  state  of 
^■mind,  on  tlie  i>rofuso  promises  of  Yane  ?  June  had  become 
^^Becember,  and  tlte  fountain  of  gusliing  eluquence  was  ice. 
^B  A  sudden  gleam  of  wdial  seemed  brilhant  fortune  visited  the 
""Covenanters,  but,  after  lingering  about  t!ie  huriason  and  lighting  it 
with  tantalizing  glimmer  for  several  mnnths,  it  went  out  in  murk 
deeper  than  what  had  been  before.  Lea\ajig  Oxtbrd  in  the  summer 
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of  1646,  and  hoveling  about  for  five  days  in  a  state  of  indecisioii  as 
to  whether  it  was  to  the  ParUament  or  to  the  Scots  that  he  ought 
to  surrender  himself,  Charles  entered  the  Scottish  camp  at  Newark. 
The  Covenanters  fell  back  on  the  stronger  position  of  Newcastle, 
and  there  negotiations  commenced.  True  to  their  Parliamentary 
allies,  true  to  those  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Eing  and  the 
monarchy  which  were  embodied  in  their  Covenant,  the  Scots  im- 
plored Charles  to  agree  to  a  settlement  on  the  only  terms  on  which 
he  could  preserve  his  throne.  The  great  body  of  the  EngM 
nation  heartily  desired  a  settlement ;  the  Parliament  still  possessed 
what  in  another  year  it  had  ceased  to  possess,  complete  control 
of  aflfairs ;  the  conflict  had  been  carried  on  within  the  lines  of  the 
constitution ;  and  Crown  and  Parliament  had  but  to  resume  the  old 
forms  of  business  in  order  to  work  again  together.  Oliver  Crom- 
well joyfully  hoped  that  he  might  sheathe  his  sword  in  an  England 
where  idolatry,  will-worship,  and  licentiousness  should  no  longer 
mock  the  people  of  God.  Argyle  proceeded  to  London,  and  ad- 
dressed a  select  gathering  of  the  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  On 
this  occasion  he  appears  at  his  very  best,  speaking  briefly,  yet 
with  a  broad,  placid,  magnanimous  wisdom,  which  contem- 
plated and  embraced  the  afiairs  of  Scotland  within  the  general 
system  of  the  island.  Touching  deUcately  but  with  precision  on 
the  principal  services  which  the  Scots  had  rendered  to  the  EngBah 
ParUament,  and  on  the  principal  benefits  they  had  received  in 
return,  he  expressed  in  the  largest  terms  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  union  to  the  two  nations,  and  declared — an  immense 
stretch  of  cosmopoUtanism  for  a  Scotclmian  of  those  days — ^thathe 
was  prepared  to  merge  even  the  name  of  Scotland  in  that  of  the 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  if  thereby  the  union  with  England  could  be 
made  more  hannonious.  Nor  did  he  shun  to  hint  that  he  was  no 
pedantic  stickler  for  the  indispensabihty  of  Royal  approval  to 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  national  welfare.  Salus  popuU  was, 
he  said,  lex  auprema,  Argyle  made  a  favourable  and  profound  im- 
pression in  England  at  this  time ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that,  as 
this  piinciple  of  his  had  been  formerly  brought  forward  by  Straf- 
ford, it  was  subsequently  referred  to,  first  by  Ireton,  and  then  by 
Cromwell,  in  arguing  against  the  inViolabihty  of  Charles.  Neither 
Cromwell  nor  Ireton,  however,  were  in  Argyle's  audience. 

Had  the  King  been  honestly  desirous  of  the  success  of  any  ptai 
save  that  of  iiie  mutual  extirpation  of  Presbyterians  €Uid  Indepen- 
dents, an  arrangement  might  probably  have  been  made.  It  would 
not  have  been  a  bad  arrangement.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  Parliamentary  edicts  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  establishment  of  Presbj'tery,  a  national  Church  w 
England  on  the  Presbyterian  model  would  practically  have  been 
tolerant,  lax,  and  comprehensive.     Looked  at  from  without,  the 
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^■resb^^H-erian  Clitirch  wears  a  formidable  appearance — battle- 
^^ented  and  grim,  with  rock-like  formularies  and  great,  guns  of 
'dogma.  But,  mtliin,  it  lias  always  been  easy-going  and  popular, 
governed  bv  the  sentinient  of  ite  uiemberp,  and  issuing  it8  censures 
at  loug  intervals.  It  was  a  fixed  idea  vnth.  almost  all  religionists  in 
the  17th  centurv,  that  the  State  ought  to  sanction  and  establish 
some  one  pattern  of  ecclesiastical  iiuifomiitj.  This  was  in  fact  the 
after-glow  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  settuig  of  the  great  idea  of 
the  unity  of  (^hris|eudora,  which  had  illuminated  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Laud  s  scheme  for  giving  eflect  to  this  inherited  instinct 
of  Christian  unity  had  hopelessly  Ijmken  down.  The  main  body 
of  Lunnen,  and  a  largL-  proportion  of  clergymen,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  were  doctrinally  Presbjix'iian ;  as,  in  fact,  they  have 
continued  to  this  day*  When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and 
the  Scot«  were  well  beyond  the  Tweed,  and  a  sprinkling  of  mode- 
rate Episcopalians  had  been  sent  by  the  constituencies  to  temper 
the  Presbyterian  majority  at  Westminster,  room  would  have  been 
found  in  England,  as  the  right  and  left  wings  of  a  central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  for  congregations  retaining  the  old  service,  and! 
for  congregations  prcfurrmg  the  Independent  model .  Tliis  would 
have  contented  Argyh',  Hcndtrrson,  and,  when  the  Covenanting 
fervour  cooled  a  httle,  all  rational  Scotchmen*  This  would  have 
contented  Pyni  and  the  earlier  race  of  Puritans,  It  would 
have  contented  Milton  ;  we  know  from  Cromweirs  own  words, 
written  when  Presbyterians  and  Independents  were  far  more 
exasperated  than  they  yet  were,  that  it  would  have  contented 
him.     Had  such  an  arrangement  succeeded,  the  historical  results 

«uuld  have  been,  fimt*  an  anticipation  by  two  hundred  years  of 
lose  relations  of  peifect  amity  and  social  coalescence  which  in 
these  last  days  reign  between  England  and  Scotland  j  and  secondly, 
a  constitution  of  socit^ty  in  England  more  simple,   homely,  lese 
exclusive,  a  culture  more  widely  diifuBcd  and  popular,  than  we 
have  had  under  the  auspices  of  **  the  Church  of  the  upper  classeB,*' 
It  could  not  be.     Old  Jemmy,  with  his  knack  of  blundering 
into  a  safe  coui'se,  the  Merry  ilonarcli,  with  his  habit  of  bowing  to 
neceemty,  would  have  started  the  coach  again ;  but  between  his 
^^nscience  and  his  wife,  Charles  L  succeeded  only  in  bringing 
^Kiatters  to  a  beggarly  dead-lock.     He  ct>uld   neither  satisfy   the 
Scots  by  accepting  their  Covenant,  nor  give  the  Parliamentary 
people  securit}^  for  their  necks  by  suiTeudcjing  the  miUtia*     It  was 
in  vain  that  the  Commissioners  implored  him  on  bended  knees 
and  ^'ith  streaming  tears  to  save  himself.     He  was  inexorable, 
^Ji'herc  was  absolutely  notliing  fur  the  Scot^  to  do  but  to  leave  Jiim 
^ftitli  their  English  alhes,  and  to   march  into  Scotland*     At  the 
time  of  their  march,  there  was  paid  to  them  a  part  of  what  had 
long  been  due  by  the  Enghsh  ParhamenL  Such  payments  had  been 
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made  formerly  when  no  King  was  in  the  case.  Had  Cbarles  been 
a  tliou-^and  miles  away*  the  money  wo  aid  have  been  due  all  the 
same.  If  the  Scots  had  drawn  sword  for  Charles  wlien  he  rejected 
their  terms,  they  would  have  made  themselves  guilty  of  every  drop 
of  lilood  shed  by  them  since  they  came  into  England,  If  they 
had  refused  to  take  the  part  of  their  hard-earned  arrears  which 
was  paid  to  them,  merely  because  of  the  colour  which  their 
adversaries  might  falsely  put  upon  the  transaction,  they  would  have 
acted  with  an  imbecility  which,  even  on  the  stage,  would  be  too 
feebly  romantic  for  legitimate  effect.  But  because  the  transference 
of  the  King  arid  the  payment  of  the  money  were  of  necessity 
associated  in  time,  historians,  who  ought  to  have  known  Hhat  it 
was  one  of  their  most  honourable  and  stringent  duties  to  tie  the 
gal!  np  in  the  tongue  of  slanderous  faction,  and  to  wipe  from 
honest  men  the  shme  of  lyuig  iniputatiuns,  have  disg'raced 
themselves  by  the  careless  assertion  that  the  transaction  stained 
the  fame  of  Scotland.  *'The  money  pajment/*  says  Kauke,  ^*was 
brought  in  a  somewhat  offensive  way  into  connection  with  the 
surrender  of  the  King.""  Tliis  is  Wn'-.  tnith  neatly  stated.  Out  of  an 
rjffensive  coincidence  was  coined  an  infamous  falsehood. 

Amid  disappointment  and  forel>oding,  in  the  last  days  of  lti40, 
the  Covenanters  nuirehed  out  of  England.  They  had  lost  their 
mofet  brilliant  soldier,  Lawrence  Crawford.  Too  recklessly  brave, 
he  had  been  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  fired  probably  at  a  venture 
from  the  w^alls  nf  Hereford.  He  was  but  thirty-four  years  old, 
had  eerva'd  on  the  Continent,  in  Ireland,  in  England,  had  reached 
all  but  the  highest  commands,  and  had  given  jn-oof  of  a  valour 
and  a  capacity,  which  might  have  matured  into  the  qnalitie.s  of 
a  great  general.  They  had  lost  also  ^Vlexander  Hun  demon*  their 
largest-minded,  larg<.^Ht4i carted  divine,  a  man  supremely  needed 
by  Scotland  m  the  diJHeult  time  that  was  at  hand. 

The  English  Presbyterians,  though  they  ha<l  always  honoured  and 
deferentially  Hstened  to  their  Scottish  brethren,  were  not  eony 
that  tliey  left  England,  They  had  ceased  to  be  popidar,  and  the 
Presbyterians  in  Parliament  felt  that  it  woidd  M'eaken  rather  than 
Btrengthen  them,  if  their  pohey  were  supposed  to  be  inspired  from 
Scotland.  The  fortunes  of  the  English  Presbyterians  were  in  the 
wane.  The  long,  heart-breaking  controvei-sy  on  toleration  arose ; 
'the  dispute  on  toleration  became  complicated  with  the  thepute 
between  the  Parliamentary  majority  and  the  army ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1(347  supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
militar^^  leaders.  The  inviolability  of  Parhament,  sacredly  dear 
to  4he  nation,  was  outraged.  Lord  Macaulay  8  expression  that 
*'  no  sooner  was  the  first  pressure  of  mihtary  tyiunny  felt,  than 
the  nation,  unbroken  to  such  servitude,  began  to  stmggle  fiercely," 
conveys  a  wrong  idea.     There  waa  no  national  struggle  ;  but  the 
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TfeSbyteriane,  or,  more  strictly  ppeakiiig,  a  large  Bection  of  them, 

fought,  as  the  moderate  or  GiroiKUii  party  m  the  French  Hovohi' 

tion  fought,  for  the  ascendency  they  had  lost,  and  for  the  retention 

of  the  Revolution  hi  its  original  grooves ;  and  a  certain  ininiber 

of  Cavaliers  joined  them,     Tlie  cr}"  of  this  fightiiig  party,  both  in 

its  Cavalier  and  it«  Presbyterian  sections,  was  that  an  an-angement 

must,  at  all  hazard*^,  bo  made  with  Charles.     There  were  English 

Presbj-terians.    however,    of    the     liighest    uifluence,    including 

Fairfax,  who  not  only  held  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 

of  connng  to  terms  with  tho   King,  but  that  it  was  their  duty  to 

fight,  side  by  side  M^th  Independents,  against  those  Presbyterians 

"who   wer^  still  prepared  to  stake  all  on  the  good  faith  of  Charles* 

It  was  Fairfax,  Presb;y*tenan  as  ho  Avas,  who,  in  the  stilTest  fight hig 

he    had    ever  known,   conquered    the    Presbji-crian  Royalists   of 

Kent  and  Essex. 

AVith  the   Presbyterians  of  England  wlio  took   the  same  side 
as  Fairfax,  not  with  those  rresl>}i;erians  who  died  by  the  sword  or 
by  famine  rather  than  relinquish  the  hope  of  saving  Charles,  the 
true  blue  Covenantei-s  syinpathizecL     When   Duke  Hamilton  and 
his  brother  Lanark,  having  conehidcd  something  between  a  treaty 
and  an  intrigue  with  Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  proceeded  to 
Edud>urgh  in  the  beginning  of  1G48,  and  called  upon  the  nation 
and  the  Church  to  combme  in  a  snpreme  %i&iYi  for  the  rescue  of 
the  King,  the  rehgious  Covenantere  in  a  body  refused,  and  the 
Clmrch   put  its    ban    on   the    enterprize.        IlaniiJton,  w^ho   had 
often  shone  in  council  and  conference,  but  had  never  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  anything,  went  heart  and  soul  into  this,  his  last  under- 
taking, on  behalf  of  a  master  who  had  treated  him  sometime» 
kindly,  sometimes  harshly,  bnt  whom   he   had  earnestly  served, 
and  whom  he  honestly  loved.     The  Scottish  nolnhty,  vrdh  the 
exception  of  Argyle,    of  Loudon,  and   a  considerable  minority 
rallied    roimd   the   Duke,      But    the    Bagaeity   of    tho    Scottish 
burghers  and  peasants  was  not  at  faidt,   and    Hamilton  s  army 
consisted  of  great  lords  and  of  those  whom  tlie  great  lords  could 
compel  to    johi    the    standard.     Tho   bt-st    Cuvenanii ng  otiicers, 
including  Alexander  and  David  Leslie,  decUned  to  take  service 
under  the  Duke.      He   w«s  himself  totally  incompetent  to  con- 
duct an  important  operation  in  w^ar;    and  BaiIHe,  his  liuutcnant- 
general,  best  known  by  the  beatings  he  got  from  Montrose,  was 
not  of  weight  enough  to  make  his  authority  felt  by  the  weak 
Duke  and  the  vAMmX  nobles.     The  army,  numbering  m  eftectivee 
less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  straggled  loosely  mto  England 
by   way  of   Annan  and   CarHsle.       General   Monro,  w^ith  about 
two  tliousand  five  himdred  cavalrj\  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to 
share  in  the  enterprise,  and  was  in  Cumberland.     Sir  Marmadidte 
Langdale  headed  a  body  of  Royalists  in  Lancashire.     The  fighting 
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men  nn  Hamilton's  mde  miVht  thus  be  a1>oiit  t%vcnty-fcmr  tlioupancf. 
The  DiilvO  went  stuiiibliiig  blindly  on,  van  and  rear  twenty  or 
tiiirty  mik'9  apart,  incapable  of  holding  his  force  in  hand,  and 
quite  iminformed,  or  nuBiiifomied,  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Meanwliilf\  (Vnmwell,  hastening  from  thti  siege  of 
Pembroke,  breaks  in  from  Yorkshire  upon  the  left  flank  of  th0' 
long,  straggling  line  of  march.  It  is  now  August  lilth,  1*548*  and 
the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  foot  is  in  Preston.  Hamilton,  wntli 
a  few  of  the  cavalry,  is  present,  but  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
horse  are  either  far  ahead  under  MidtUeton,  or  far  behind  under 
Monro,  Next  morning  there  is  an  alaiiu.  Sir  Marmaduke, 
guarding  the  flank  four  miles  to  the  eastward,  is  furiously  asRaited, 
and  sends  to  the  Buke  for  assistance.  Hamilton  and  Baillie^^' 
pt-rsiiadt'd  that  the  attack  comes  from  one  Colonel  Ashton,  "who,' 
with  a  few  thousand  Enghsli  Prcsb^-terians,  had  turned  out  to 
iight  the  Scots  for  liaving  come  without  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly,  treat  the  aflair  as  of  no  consequence.  The 
essential  matter,  think  they,  is  to  get  the  foot  across  the  Ribble, 
Instead,  therefore,  of  dmmng  up  the  army  in  battle  army  on 
Preston  iloor,  and  sending  expressc^s  to  hurry  Moni'O  forward 
and  Middleton  back — ^the  thing  which  must  liave  been  done 
had  they  kno^m  tliat  Oumwell  w^as  upon  them^ — the  Scotch 
counBandem  send  some  slight  unavailing  snecour  to  Sir 
Mannaduke,  and  march  the  entire  body  of  the  foot,  vnih  tho 
exception  of  two  brigades,  acn>sB  tho  river.  Oliver  was  in 
Ills  most  fieiy  mood,  and  had  wnth  hiui  an  anny  qf  nine  or 
ten  thousand  men,  among  them  a  large  proportion  of  veteran- 
Ironsides,  Sir  Mannaduke  and  his  north-countiy  English  fought 
unf'omm*inly  w^ell,  but  tho  overwhehning  foix*e  under  Cpomwell 
drove  them  in  upon  Preston.  The  two  brigades  of  Scottish 
foot,  attacked  by  Cromwelfs  vietorioiis  troopst,  uiisupported 
l»y  their  own  cavaliy,  deserted  by  Baillie,  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  fought  eo  stoutly  for  hours  that  Ch^omwell 
fancied  he  was  engaged  with  the  whole  Scottish  amiy.  **  At  last,*' 
he  writes,  '*  the  enemy  was  put  into  disorder;  many  n^en  slaiii;- 
many  prisoners  taken ;  the  Duke,  with  most  of  the  Scots,  horso 
and  foot,  retreated  over  the  bridge.**  The  Duke  vm%  not  in  tho 
throng  of  fu^tives  that  Cromwell  looked  on.  At  the  head  of  his 
guard  of  horse,  ho  had  kept  the*  field  like  a  perfectly  brave  man, 
until  the  enemy  cut  in  between  him  and  Kibble  Bridge.  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  with  Ihimiltcm,  as  also  Sir  James  Turner,  who 
ia  undei-stood  to  have  sat  for  Scott's  Dalgfttty,  The  charge  of 
Cromwell  s  liorse  came  at  last  direct  upon  tht^m.  Hamilton  met 
the  assailants  face  to  face,  and  "  put  two  troops  of  them  to  a 
reti'eat."  But  they  came  on  again,  A  second  time  tho  Duke  and 
his  ofllcers  rhased  them  off,     Ouce  more  they  rallied  and  cliarged,. 
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and^  for  tlie  thiid  time,  giving  the  word  **Kiiig  Cliarles!" 
Hamilton  went  iu  on  thern.  They  wore  broken  and  chased  bo 
far  this  time  that  a  few  iniunteB  could  be  liad  by  the  Duke  and  , 
his  friends  for  consultation,  ^'Then  Sir  Mamiaduke  and  I/' says  if 
Turner*  **  entreated  t!ie  Diike  to  ImRten  tu  liis  army."  They  put 
spttrs  to  their  hori^es,  swam  the  Kibble,  and  thus  got  round  to 
**  the  place  where  Lieiitenant-General  Baillie  had  advantageously 
lodged  the  foot,  on  tlie  top  of  a  lull,  among  very  feneible  enclo- 
BUres,"  This  glimpse  of  Duke  Hamilton  seems  \dvidly  tyj^ieal 
of  the  career  of  the  man.  Brilhantly  charging,  when  the  battle 
has  l»eon  hopelepsly  Ipst  f<jr  want  of  generalship ;  succeeding  ,i 
in  the  Uttle  matt ttr,  but  faihng  in  the  main  entei'prize;  now,  as  - 
always,  he  wins  adnuration,  or  pity,  but  does  not  hit  the  mark. 
The  real  battle  of  Preston  ought  to  have  been  fought  next  day, 
the  ISth  of  Augnttt.  The  cavalry  might  have  been  concentmted, 
the  foot  were  steadily  posted  on  their  hill  amid  feneible  enclo* 
stires,  Baillie  and  Turner,  the  only  men  among  tlie  h-adors  who 
hud  the  slightest  tincture  of  military  knowledge,  said  in  effect 
'*  Stand  fast  and  try  it."  But  the  babbling  nobles  and  the 
(hstracU'd  Duke  over-ruled  Baillie  aud  Dalgetty,  and  the  anny 
filed  ofl'  in  the  night,  to  perish  miserably;  tlie  starving  regiments, 
separated  from  their  leaders,  fighting  to  the  death  imder  any 
"spark  in  a  bine  bonnet*'  who  told  his  comrades  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  die  hke  men  for  the  hououi*  of  Scotland,  (Jrom- 
well,  who,  xinlike  Clarendon,  knew  what  war  was,  bears  testimony 
ia  many  places  to  the  courage  of  the  Scots,  but  nowhere  more 
explicity  than  in  his  lettei-s  on  the  frightful  welter  of  Hamilton's 
expedition. 

The  collapse  of  the  entei-j^nze  was  no  sooner  known  in  Scotland 
than  the  Argyle  and  Church  party  flew  to  arms  and  t>btaincd 
command  of  the  comitiy,  Cromwell  marched  to  EtUuburgh,  and 
was  received  ^^nt!l  most  respectful  deference  by  thi3  Marquis  and 
the  clergy.  Ohver  and  Arg^de  sat  banqueting  at  the  same  board, 
wliile  Leven  presided,  Once  more  Covenanter  and  Puritan  spoke 
as  bretliren  to  wich  f»th(T,  but  the  glow  of  enthusiasTn  in  the 
meeting  coidd  not  have  been  very  bright,  Cromwell  must  have 
felt  that  these  Scote  could  hardily  love  him  \\ath  all  that  Scotch 
blood  on  his  handH,  and  the  Covenanting  clergy  nuist  have  sus- 
pected that  the  arch-patron  of  the  sectaries,  the  apostle  of  tolera- 
tioii»  the  impatient  repeller  of  all  clerical  pretensions,  could  have 
no  iiTepressible  affection  for  (hem, 

Hamilton  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to  die. 
The  L<>ndon  Presbyterians  exerted  themselves  to  save  lum. 
He  ehmg  to  life,  and  hoped  that  the^  cajtital  sentence  might 
be  commuted  into  a  fine  «jf  £lOU,i)OU.  He  had  for  ten  years 
been    the    rival  but    bad    never  ceased    to    be  the    friend    of 
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Argyle,  and  a  word  from  Ar«^'le  to  Cromwell  might  possibly  have^ 
eavcd  him*     But  Cromw€41  had  been  put  into  Ms  most  savage  j 
temper  by  this  w1h>1o  Presbyterian  mBtirrectiou.     That  Cavaliers, ' 
raaligriaiits,  deRpisers  of  the  eaiiitn,  shoiilJ  iiave  fought  against  the| 
godly  he  could  umlerstaiid  and  |»ardoii ;  but  that  these,  who  had' 
shared   their   couneek   and    their    dangers,   shoidd  have   turned 
against    them    and    joined    the    enemies    of    the    Lord,    made 
hifi    ftiry    burn    hko    a    funiaee.      By    pleading    for   Hamilton, 
Argyle  might  have  brought  iipon  himself  a  dangerous  frown  from 
Cromwell,     A  magnaniraoiie  man— a   man  with  any  ecintilla  of 
heroic  fire  in  Inm — would  have  run  the  mk.     lUit  alwa^'s  when 
we  hope  for  the  heroic  touch  in  Argyle,  wo  are  disappointed. 
Coldly,  ruthleBsIy,  he  had  taken  the  Hfe  of  the  noble  Slontrose  and 
the  wiltl  aud  brave  Colldtto  :  and  now  tlie  thin  lips  opened  not  to 
ask  mercy  for  Hamilton, 

Another  head  was  to  fall  l>eside8  tliat  of  the  poor  Duke.  Not  I 
with  fiercer  tenacity  did  Presbyterian  Koyafism  i^truggle  witli^ 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  the  tiehl,  than  PreBbyterian  or  consti* 
tutional  Royalimn  struggled  with  the  Independents  in  the  parlia- 
mentary arena  at  Wefttmineter.  Attuiuing  full  command  of  the 
Homse,  and  eupported  by  the  feeUng  of  tlie  country,  infallibly 
attested  by  the  reRiiltB  of  RiicceBBive  elections  to  vacant  Beats,  the 
English  Presbj^crians  patched  up  at  the  eleventh  lii>ur  a  kind  of  ^ 
arrangement  mth  CTiarle«,  But  it  was  not  for  thi»  that  Cromwell 
had  fought.  Advancing  with  long  strides  from  the  Nortli,  he  was  in 
London  in  the  fii"st  dayw  of  December,  1G48,  It  was  trembUngly, 
painfully,  and  as  ehghtly  as  coiild  anywi&e  serve  their  end*  that 
the  anny  ehiefe  had  fcuinerly  violated  the  sacredncBS  of  Parhament, 
But  the  sword  stnick  rrRire  nharply  when  wetted  with  the  blood  of 
Preston,  Upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  representatives  of  the* 
people  were  nidely  thmst  from  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Charles  found  suddenly  that  the  game  of  circumlo cation 
and  evasion  was  up»  and  that  the  ingenuous  and  clever  scheme  of 
extirpating  his  enemies  Ijy  means  of  each  other — that  characteristic 
and  uni<pie  product  of  tlio  royal  martyr  s  genius — was  turning  out 
a  failure.  He  bad  trifled  with  the  negotiators,  ai*ter  his  military 
defeat,  for  some  three  years:  the  soldiers  settled  %vith  him  in 
about  six  weeks.  Amid  tliu  amazement  and  hon*or  of  England* 
Seotlancb  and  Ireland,  even  Henry  Vane  flitting  into  the  back- 
ground in  silent  dismay,  Cromwell  and  the  army  took  the  life  of 
diaries.  The  Parliamentary  remnant,  assuming  unhmited  power, 
repudiated  monarchy  and  proclaimed  a  Commonwealth, 

Here  t!ten  is  a  nut  to  cmck  for  that  fine  diuner-])ai'ty  which  w©  ' 
saw  hob-nobbing  with  Cromwidl  at  Edinburgh.     What  were  the 
Covenanters  to  do  f     If  they  throw  over  the  Royal  family  and  made 
tenns  with  the  Commonwealth,  they  would  be  peraiitted  to  dwell 
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in  peace  and  safety.  Scotlaiirl  was  tlieii's  to  rule  as  they  pleased. 
Hithei'to,  amid  the  severest  teinptationR,  they  had  obfiitrved  the 
league  with  their  Puritan  brethren  of  England.  Though  the 
soldiers  they  had  sent  to  fight  the  Irish  rebels  had  been  left 
tx>  die  of  famine,  thtnighthc  neglect  of  the  Enghsh  ParUaiuent  had 
let  ill  Colldtto  and  MontruBC  upon  thera,  though  the  Scotch  Com- 
misRioiiers  had  been  dismifSRed  from  London  with  a  e o oh ieR8  almost 
aiiioiintiiig  to  contnmely,  though  the  IVcsbyterian  eleven  had  been 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Coinmous,  the  CovenanteTs  stood  by 
the  English  Puritans,  With  a  nnaiiin li ty,  a  mngoanimouB  modera- 
tion, for  which  they  have  got  tittle  credit,  tliey  had  accepted  from 
the  Assembly  of  Di^^nee  at  ^Vestniiimter  a  Goniplete  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  consritution,  includiirg  a  directory  for  public  woi*sliip 
and  that  English  vension  f>f  the  pBahns,  which,  for  fitern  Hebraic 
majesty  and  pathos,  iV»v  rugged  grandeur  and  freedom  from  all 
modem  pettiness  nnd  prettineSvS,  is  unequalled  among  metrical 
tninslafions.  When  Hamilton  invaded  England,  the  General 
Asse-mbly  of  the  Cliurck  had  done  tlie  Parliament  excellent 
sei'viec  by  ctmdemning  his  expeditinn,  and  menacing  with  their 
dreaded  eejisures  all  wlio  took  part  in  it.  And  now,  a«  tidings 
reached  them  from  Jniand  that  Oomwell  was  bearing  down 
all  before  him  **like  a  fiery  tormnt,"  could  they  not  combine 
duty  with  interest,  and    let  Royalty  alone? 

The  difficulty  was  that  the  terms  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  eml>odying  the  viewH  of  Pym  and  Hendi.*rs(m,  were 
express,  Tliey  had  sworn  to  stand  hy  their  rightful  King  in  defence 
of  their  relig'ion  and  hberties.  While  their  religion  and  Hberties 
■fere  assailed,  they  were  lionnd  to  maintain  these,  in  the  Kings 
Hme^  thimgh  they  fought  against  the  King's  person.  But  if  the 
religion  and  libei-ties  were  guamnteed — if  the  King  accepted  the 
Solemn  Leagne  a!id  Covenant  tendered  to  him  in  the  name  of 
England  ar.rl  of  Scotland — there  was  no  alternative  but  to  break 
their  oath  ^^r  to  ih'aw  sword  in  his  behalf.  Those  Covenanters, 
poor  rouIk,  l>elonged  to  an  age  wlien  men  looked  upon  the  act  of 
putting  their  names  to  political  r»r  theological  documents,  not  as 
enlightened  clerical  gentlemen  now  look  upon  subscription  to 
creeds,  hut  as  mercantile  gentlemen  still  lt>ok  upon  endorsement  of 
bills,  Ronnteous  time  had  not  yet  brought  tV»rth  that  Hoft-spokeu 
school  of  diWnes  whose  character  and  epitaph  have  been  written 
by  severe  Mr*  Rnskin  in  the  single  word  **  Equivocation.*'  In  the 
oath  which  the  Covenanters  and  the  KngliKh  Puritans  had  alike 
8wom»  there  was  no  ambiguity. 

In  order  to  realize  the  situation,  we  must  resolutely  call  to  mind 
that  Prince  Charles^  when  he  accepted  nmpllrifer  the  terms  of  tlio 
Covenanters,  was  a  stripling  of  twenty.  In  working  out  his 
argnment  iu  defence  of  Cromwell,  3Ir,  Carlyle  insists  with  eloij,ueut 
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vehemence  upon  our  recollecting  tliat  tlie  curtaius  of  the  future 
rose  gradually  before  Oliver,  and  that  ho  took  step  after  8te| 
without  knowing  what  a  day  might  hiiug  forth.  *•  H<»w  niuch,*' 
asks  Carlyle,  "does  one  of  u»  fureeee  of  hie  own  life?  Shoit  way 
ahead  of  us  it  is  all  diiu;  au  w?i wound  skeiu  of  possibihties,  of 
apprehensionR,  atteniptibiliiieB,  vague-looming  hopes."  True, 
perfectly  true.  Although  Cromwell  was  upwards  of  forty  when 
the  troubles  commenced,  and  the  ablest  and  most  far-seeinj 
man  of  Ids  time,  we  are  most  reasonably  asked  to  believe  that 
he  was  sincere  in  his  professions  of  afFectionate  reverence  for  the 
King  he  beheaded,  and  of  devoted  submission  to  the  Parliament 
which  he  turned  intq  the  street.  But  ^yi\\\  artistic  skill,  which 
the  effect  of  consummate  special  pleaduig,  Mr.  Carlyle  associateflf^ 
all  our  ideas  of  the  Prince  Charles  whom  the  Covenanters  crowned 
with  the  Charles  IL  of  the  Restoration.  In  liV50,  Charles  was  af  the 
same  age  as  the  *^  boy  Oliver/'  sou  of  the  I'rotector,  whoso  prema- 
ture death  ilr.  Carlyle  pathetically  conmiemorates.  He  had  given 
proof  of  personal  courage  and  of  talent;  he  had  fought  for  liis 
father;  but  there  was  no  reason  to  beheve  that  he  inherited  the 
scruples  which  made  an  arrangement  vaih.  Charles  L  impracticable. 
He  had  indeed  given  a  conmiission  to  Montrose,  who  huided  in 
Scotland  in  arms ;  but  was  it  to  be  expected  that,  at  twenty,  he 
should  appreciate  the  views  and  feeMugs  of  the  Covenanters  idcely 
enough  to  understand  thiit  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  assisted 
both  by  them  and  by  Montrose  ?  He  had  given  no  proof  of  piety; 
Ire  was  fond  of  miHh  and  pleasure;  but  will  it  be  maintained 
that  a  party  undertaking  the  defence  of  constitutional  monarchy 
in  Great  Britain  could  have  justly  disinherited  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  pemoiudly  pious  t  On  such 
terms  the  institution  of  monarchy  woidd  be  imj)0ssible.  Had  the 
Covenantei-s  rejected  Cliarles  for  any  such  cause,  they  would  ]iav« 
pi-oved  themselves  either  morose  and  narrow  bigots,  or  cowurdlj 
h;yT>ocrite8,  or  plain  fools.  There  was  some  consistency  on  the  part 
of  the  Independents,  when  they  laid  stress  on  the  le\nty  of  the  Prince; 
for  the  Independents  insisted  upon  proof  of  conversion  before  ad- 
mission to  church  membership  ;  but  the  Presbyterian  theory  has 
always  been  that  the  evidence  of  conversion  is  discernible  by  God'i 
eye  only.  Bidllie  exphcitly  maintains  tlmt "  it  is  unjust  scrupulo^it 
to  require  satisfaction  of  the  true  grace  of  every  church  member.** 
The  Covf^nanters,  treating  ^\ath  a  boy  of  twenty,  said  that  thej 
were  bound  to  judge  him  mth  charity ;  and  a  more  reasonabl 
plea  was  never  put  in  at  the  bar  either  of  justice,  of  njerey,  or 
of  comnnui  sense.  Had  it  been  possible  to  take  a  vote  of  tl 
whole  Enghsh  and  Scottish  nation  at  the  time,  the  result  wot 
without  question  have  been  the  acceptance  of  Charles,  on  terms 
little  ditlej^ent  from  those  of  the  Covenanters.     Fairfax  positively 
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^refmed  to  take  the  command  against  them.  Nay,  I  am  convmce^d 
thatf  but  for  the  blood  of  Charles  I.  on  his  hands ;  but  for  his 
fear  of  Presbyterian  ascendancy ;  but  for  the  danger  and  difficulty 
there  migiit  be  hi  brinp^ng  the  army  to  own  a  king^  Cromwell 
himself  would  have  consented  at  this  time  to  the  proclamation  of 
Charles  IL  If  the  Prince  was  already  a  finished  dieserabler  and  a 
thorough-paced  Han  the  Covenantors  were  not  bad  enough  men 
to  be  capable  of  recognising  him  as  Buch, 

The  position  of  the  Covenanters  is  unassailable  on  the  score  of 
logical  consistenc}^ ;  but  if  many  have  been  found  to  do  tliern  in- 
justice on  this  poijit,  no  one  can  deny  their  superb  courage.  They 
alone  dared  to  defy  the  army  which,  &ince  its  great  leader  formed 
it,  had  shattered  every  force  opposed  to  it ;  they  alone  dared 
confront  Cromwell  when  he  retiiTmjd  to  Englanfl,  after  ha\*ing,  in 
^\  few  months,  trampled  the  Irish  rebels  into  the  dust. 

The  command  of  the  army  was  given  to    David  Leslie :  the 
Tight  man,  for  ho  had  proved  hunself  an  intrepid  and  successful 
eoldier.   But  he  was  a  cavalry  officer,  and  he  was  no  transcendant 
:iiiilitary  genius  ;  otherwise  he  coidd  hardly  have  missed  the  great 
xnihtary  lesson  of  Rol>ert  Bruce*s  life,  that  good  infantry  are  more 
^han  a  match  for  the  best  cavalry,  and  that  the  strength  of  Scot- 
land lay  in    her  spears.     It   was   a  deeper,  and,  as   it   proved, 
^  fatal  miKfortune  that  a  Committee  of  Estates  and  Kirk  thwarted 
and  tiiiiiimelled  him.     His  management  of  the  campaign,  in  so  far 
as   it   was   not   over-ruled    by    their    insolent   inspirations,   was 
masterly.     I\jiowing  that  his  troops  were  for  the  most  part  mere 
recruits — for  all  who  had  got  a  tincture  of  soldieiing  either  in  the 
Lfflinks  of  Montrose  or  of  Hamilton  were  excluded  as  malignaiits — 
rite  declined  battle  "with  Cromwell's  veterans,  lay  in  strong  defences 
at  Edinburgh,  practised  his  men  in  laaixihes  before  the  enemy  and 
in  night  attacks  and  skinnishes,  and  harassed  and  wearied  the 
English  till  they  began  to  fall  sick  in  great  numbers. 

It  is  now  drawing  to  the  end  of  August,  ir»50,  and  Cromwell, 
Lambert,  and  Monk — for  all  the  best  military  heads  and  hearts  of 
the  Pujitan  army  are  here  except  Fairfax — ^find,  with  inexpressible 
reluctance,  that  they  must  retreat.  To  give  the  enemy  the  slip  in 
such  cases,  if  but  for  a  lew  hours,  is  one  of  the  approved  manamvreB 
of  generalship,  but  the  Puritan  commanders  did  nut  gaiji  a  minute 
upon  David  Leshe.  Scarcely  had  they  drawn  out  of  their  huts 
when  he  was  upon  them,  tmmphng  down  the  rear  with  liis  cava  by, 
always  leaning  against  the  Lammermuirs,  or  otherwise  throwing 
himself  into  an  impregnable  position,  Tvhen  Cromwell  faced  round 
for  battle,  Oliver  was  now  engaged  in  an  operation  to  which  he 
was  imac customed.  He  was  getting  his  tirat  and  last  lesson  in  the 
art  of  conducting  a  retreat.  His  generalship,  in  the  last  days  of 
August,   was  inferior  to   LesUe'e.     Intending  to   fall   back  into 
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Enp;lanfl,  ho  unght  to  liavc  secured  by  a  etrorig  paity  the  difficult 
gorge  leading'  Bouthwavd  from  Dimhar,  LoBhe,  who  had  a  bom 
fioldier*fi  eye  for  topography,  cut  in,  tkougli  he  was  the  pursuer, 
before  the  EngUsh  van,  and,  writer  OHver,  '*  blocked  up  our 
way  at  the  pass  at  Copperspatli,  through  wliieli  we  cantiot  get 
'without  almost  a  miracle.**  Had  Leslie  been  left  to  finish  his  work 
as  he  began  it,  he  would,  aR  thef?e  words  atteBt,  have  given 
check-mate  to  Cromwell,  and  executed  the  fiiie8t  bit  of  miUtaty 
work  in  the  wIkjIo  of  the  civil  wai-s.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
fiiiieh  it,  Eaillie^  writing  at  the  time  and  infallilily  infonned  as 
to  the  eircumstanceB,  diRtinctly  states  that  the  descent  of  the  aiTuy 
from  the  heights  was  decided  upon  against  the  judgment  of  the 
Scottish  genera],  Cromwell  penetrated  at  a  glance  the  meaning 
of  those  preliminary  movements  by  whicli,  on  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  September,  Leslie  prepared  for  an  engagement.  Thrown 
out  of  his  calculations,  suiiiriscd  wln^n  he  expected  to  surprise, 
fulding  that  his  horsemen,  though  they  charged  boldly  at  firsts 
had  uot  the  staying  power  of  the  Ironsides,  and  when  broken, 
galloped  panic-struck  over  thof  infantry  they  ought  to  have 
supported,  Leslie  soon  gave  up  the  battle  for  lost.  Had  Lawrence 
CmT^^'ord  been  tliere  to  manoeuvre  the  foot  and  steady  them  in 
the  shock  of  conflict  I — But  such  speeuhition  is  foolish.  CromweU*« 
%'ictory  was  complete.  About  3,000  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  about 
10,000  taken ;  the  army  which  had  chased  the  EngUah  to  Dunbar 
was  annihilated. 

Now  then,  surely  little  Scotland  will  give  in.  She  had  sent 
thousiiiids  to  die  by  sword  and  famine  in  Ireland,  thousands  to 
fall  in  battles  and  sieges  in  iXm  first  Civil  War  in  England,  The 
plough  of  destruction  had  passed  over  her  back,  in  six  deep, 
blood-watered  furrows,  imder  the  heav^^  hand  of  Montrose.  Her 
nobihty,  her  gentry,  the  ilower  of  her  mounted  men,  and  about 
15,000  of  her  foot  soldiers,  had  followed  Hamilton  to  be  trodden 
into  the  mud  of  tlie  Lancashire  lanes.  And  now  her  last  and 
finest  army  was  broken  to  pieces,  ht^r  thirty  ranni:)n  taken.  Nor 
was  the  loss  of  the  army  the  worst  that  the  Covenanters  liad  to 
bear  after  the  catastrophe  of  Dunbar,  Divisions  appeared  among 
themselves,  A  number  of  the  straiter-laeed  announced  that 
they  had  qualms  of  conscienee  on  the  subjeet  of  fighting  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  old  Royalists  who  had  crept  into  tho 
ranks.  These  ginunblei-B  were  caUt  d  I^rotesters,  Cromwell  whose 
principle,  as  he  had  peremptorily  laid  it  do\\^^  in  a  letter  to 
CraM^ford,  Avas  that  any  man  ought  to  be  employed  that  would 
faitlifully  serve  the  State,  and  who  was,  at  this  moment,  power- 
fully seconded  l»y  Monk,  wlio  liad  been  taken  in  anns  for 
Charles  L,  and  lived  to  restore  Qiaries  11.,  artfully  infiamed  their 
conscientious  irritation,    Ulysses  was  not  more  skilful  in  the  war  of 
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re  wofda  than  CromwelL  What  with  his  ciiiumit;!?  arguments, 
mth  the  swift  eraiting  of  his  evei^ready  sword,  he  nianagecl, 
:»on  after  Ditnbar,  to  miii  the  Coveiianthig  cause  throughout  all 
le  south-WL'stern  HhireR,  and  to  leave  Leslie  coinraaiifl  of  nothing 
Scotland  south  of  Stirling-  Nevertheless,  the  rennmnt,  such  as 
was,  that  is  to  saj,  the  main  body  of  the  old  tnie  blue 
^veuantei-s,  did  not  waver.  The  ways  of  Providence  might  be 
irk,  but  it  was  for  them  to  ^^alk  by  tlie  simple  sliiniiig  of  honour 
II d  duty*  **  The  cause  of  God  and  the  Idngdoms,  as  hath  been 
Jiese  twelve  years  past^'  — the  cause  maintained  in  th«_*  Great 
Remonstrance,  and  in  the  Solemn  League  between  England  and 
^■Scotland— the  cause  of  the  ancient  monarchy*  reconciled,  as 
^^Uiey  were  bound  in  clianty  to  believe  it  now  reconciled,  with 
^^preedom  and  religion — was  that  for  which  the)'  had  fought  from 
^^he  fii-st,  and  for  which  tliey  would  fight  to  tlie  last* 

fcWe  have  been  losing  Bight  of  Argyle,  The  fact  is  that  h^  was 
>t  one  of  those  men  who  move  star-like  through  the  dusky 
ist^  forcing  the  liistorical  eye  to  read  events  by  their  light. 
is  brntn  was  large  and  clear,  but  his  heart  was  eohh  He  worked 
viit  the  intellectual  problem  of  his  time  with  exactitude ;  but  no 
HHwell  of  feeling  rose  in  his  breast  to  inspire  him  for  un'ghty 
^Bction,  and  to  make  him  an  iuspinition  to  others,  lit*  saw 
that  Prince  Charles  had  granted  all  tl)e  KnglLsh  Parhameut 
j^demanded  of  his  father,  that  constitutional  monarchy  was  now 
^Kiaking  its  last  stand  against  tl^e  power  of  tlio  sword,  that  a 
^^ruritan  settlement,  under  a  young  Khig,  witli  guarantees  of  its 
^pennaneuce  as  firm  as  tlio  Puntaim  chose  to  require,  would  bo 
^^tho  natural,  eafe,  and  honourable  eunclusion  of  the  Eevolntion. 
^Heetng  all  this^  he  could  not  abandon  Charles.  But  neither  could 
i^ne  throw  himself  into  Iu'h  cause  with  the  self-sacnlieing,  wholo 
hearted  enthusiasm  of  Montrof^tv     Ik^  bidanced  liiiuself  so  evenly 

N between  yes  and  no,  and  cast  so  many  wistfid  glances  towards 
file  camp  of  Cromwell,  that  Charlen  suKp^-cted  him  of  a  design 
lo  deliver  him  up,  and  actually  tuok  tlight  from  Perth  undur  tliis 
impression.  He  rotnrueth  indeed,  w^thm  foi-ty-eight  hours,  but  one 
^Bftn  guess  whether  the  relations  between  himself  and  the  Slarquis 
^Brere  likely  to  be  cordial  Some  time  after  tlie  rout  of  Dmibar, 
Argyle  presented  to  Charles  for  signature  a  letter  which  was  to 
form  the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  them.  In  this  curious 
document,  the  Prince  engages  to  make  Argyle  a  Duke,  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  a  geutleman  of  the  bedchamber,  to  "hearken  to 
his  counsels,"*  and,  in  the  event  of  Charles  s  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  England,  to  **  see  liim  paid  the  f<jrty  thousand  pounds 
fiterhng  due  to  him."  This  is  not  the  sort  of  loyalty  we  expect 
from  a  hero. 

But^the  lighting  Covenanters  were  of  a  different  temper  from 
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Argyle,  Let  us  not  impute  his  chill  and  calculating  spirit  to 
men  who  might  respect  but  who  never  loved  liim.  Ou  the  2nd  i 
Januan%  1651,  as  if  in  solemn  aiinouncemont,  foui*  months  aft^ 
Dunbar,  that  they  still  held  to  their  piiiiciples,  and  would  die  fo 
their  King,  they  crowned  Charles  in  the  church  of  Scone.  He  w^a 
conducted  by  his  nobles  from  the  old  palace  to  the  old  church,  ihi3 
spui's  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  the  sword  by  thi*  Earl  of 
Rothes,  the  sceptre  by  the  Earl  o*  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  the 
cro\vTi  by  tlie  Marquis  of  Argyle.  On  the  Kings  right  walked  the 
Great  Constable,  on  his  left  the  Great  Marahah  Over  his  head  a 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet  was  borne  by  six  earls'  sons,  and  four 
earls'  sons  upheld  liis  train.  In  the  church,  on  a  mined  phitform. 
duly  carpeted,  was  placed  the  tlirone.  Ere  he  asccDded  it,  Charles' 
seated  himself*  in  a  chair  placed  before  the  preacher,  on  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  cougregatioiij  and  took  part  in  Di^-ine  sei*vice,J 
Mr.  Robert  Dougla^^  Slodemtor  of  the  Commission  of  Gcncrat'* 
Assembly,  preached  the  sermon.  The  text  was  that  stem  passage 
of  the  Hebrew  annals,  in  which  we  are  told  liow  Jehoiada,  price 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  faithful  captains  of  the  host.,  resciietl  the  boj 
Joash  from  the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  the  intriguing,  blood-thiraty 
Athahah,  and  crowiied  him  as  the  covenanted  King  of  Israel.  Mr^ 
Dotiglae  dealt  |)lahily  with  Charles  in  his  advei-nity,  but  the  Chur 
of  Scotland  had  not  flattered  Kings  in  the  day  of  their  power*  He 
was  exhcu'ted  to  be  all  that  Trajan  bad  Ijccn  said  to  l»e — devout  at 
home,  courageous  hi  war,  just  in  his  judicatories,  prudent  in  his 
affairs.  ^  Of  the  doctrine  of  cUvhie-right  royalty — tliat  sugar  of 
lead  wliieh  the  Augheau  Church  has  so  iiidustriously  dro|»ped  int 
the  ears  of  her  Kings — there  was  no  trace.  **  Kings  are  deceived,^ 
said  Mr.  Douglas,  **who  think  that  the  people  are  oi*dained  for  the 
King,  and  not  the  King  for  the  people.''  **  The  King  is  the  MINISTER 
OF  God  for  the  people's  t;0OD,"  *'The  King  hath  his  ^hstinct 
possessions  and  revenues  from  the  people;  he  must  not  oppress 
and  do  what  he  pleases;  there  must  be  no  tyranuy  upon  the 
throne.'-  Bcotsmen  may  relteet  \\4th  pride  that  tliese  words  were 
spoken  to  the  last  King  ever  crowned  in  Scotland, 

After  service  the  ceremony  of  ct^ronation  proc*'eded,  i  harlcH, 
kueehng  and  lifting  up  his  right  hand,  Sirid,  "  1,  Charles,  King  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  do  assume  and  declare,  by  my 
solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  the  st^archer  of 
hearts,  my  allowance  and  approbation  of  the  National  Covenant, 
and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  *  ,  ,  and  that  I  shall 
give  my  Royal  assent  to  acts  and  orditianees  of  Parhament  passed 
enjoining  the  same,  in  ray  other  dominions/*  Obsei-vc  the  scru-l 
puloiis  respect  shown  to  t!ie  rights  of  the  EngUeh  Parliament! 
Tbe  crown  was  set  upon  Cliarles's  head  by  the  llanjuis  rif  Argylc^ 
Under  the  wintry  heaven,  as  earnestly  as  ever  from  the  heart  of 
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|>  David  or  of  Jeremiah,  rose  from  the  congregation  that  Hebrew 
\  psalm  of  prayer — 

I  *»  Jehovah  liear  thc<t  in  the  day 

t  When  trouble  Ho  doth  aeotl.'* 

The  trouble  had  come,  and  Jehovah  did  not  avert  it.  Cut  off  from 
all  the  world,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  before  them  and  the  hai:::gard 
hills  and  moaning  ocean  behind,  the  Covenanters  Btill  held  «jut  for 
eight  long  months,  and  then,  givuig  Cromwell  the  elip  vn\\i  an 
adroit  skill  that  Oliver  never  eqnalled,  Leslie  marelied  witli  liis  httle 
army  for  England.  Did  Argyle  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  intrepid  rem- 
nant, and  do  at  least  one  perfectly  heroic  thing  ?  Alas,  no  I  His 
heart  failed  Mm  ;  he  remained  liehind  ;  and  tlie  glory  of  Worcester 

)m  not  hie.  Steadily  peneti-ating  into  P]ngland,  Lambert  on  his 
flank  and  Cromwell  in  his  rear,  LesEc  conducted  his  army  to 
Worcester.  With  a  mean  oflosivenegs  of  eiitlmsiasm  for  tlie  win- 
ning side  which  drew  a.  contemptuous  rL-biike  froDi  Cromwell  him- 

1  self,  the  forces  of  the  Englisli  counties  came  flocking,  \TilturG-like, 
to  be  in  at  the  deatli,  Euonnoudy  outnundKTed,  ill-anned,  half- 
star-i^ng,  the  little  Scottish  army  fought  on  for  four  hourn,  vindi- 
cating for  ever  the  honour  of  Scotland  by  epnming,  witli  death 
before  its  eyes,  the  offei's  of  accommodation  made  by  Cromwell  at 
the  price  of  sacrificing  the  King,  The  sword  was  now  supreme 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ii*eland,  and  Cromwell  expressly  said 
that  8cc*tland  had  given  the  army  more  trouble  than  any  other 
part  of  the  t!n"ee  kingdoms. 

The  Covenanters  who  sank  in  their  attempt  to  establish  the 
monarchy  on  a  constitntional  hasis  ten  yearn  before  the  Restorationj 
were  the  fathei-s  of  the  historical  \\  big  pai-ty.  The  name  was 
first  applied  to  those  Covenanters  who  rose  upon  and  disarmed  the 
stragglers  from  Hamilton's  expcditittn,  as  they  made  their  way 
back  to  Scotland,  The  name»  or  nielmame,  then  given  them 
was  naturally  applied  to  that  poHtical  party  wliich  maintained 
their  principle  of  8id>mitting  neither  tg  the  will  of  a  tyrant  nor 
to  tilt*  dictation  of  an  aiiny,  of  accepting  neither  a  dynasty 
without  liberty  nor  lilierty  with  obliteration  of  the  old  hnes 
of  the  constitotioii.  The  Puritan  Kevolution  as  led  by  Kliot, 
Hampden,  l*ym, — the  Puritan  Kevulution  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  Great  Remonstrance,  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,— the  Puritan  E evolution  winch  fought  the  King  in 
his  own  name,  and  had  as  one  of  its  fmidamentai  oljjects  to 
make  the  monarchy  possible  and  penuanent — ^was  Whig.  Had  it 
triumphed  in  1(130  instead  of  in  l(i88,  there  woidd  probably 
have  been  retained  in  tlie  pohtietd  and  social  constitution  of 
England,  and  in  the  temper  and  habits  of  tlie  people,  more  of  the 
ation  and  mora!  ardour  of  the  Puritans  than  have  been  trace- 
since  the  17th  century.     Even  it"  we  grant  that  Cromwell, 
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Milton,  Iietou,  and  the  Ironside  iiiWncibles  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar, 
represent  the  purest  resplendence  of  Bpiritual  enthuBiaf^in  that 
ever  ghnvi'd  in  Enghind,  we  may  maintain  that  this  was  too 
much  above  the  habitual  mood  of  the  EugHsh  people  for 
pemianence^  and  that,  if  a  leee  lofty  flight  had  been  attempted, 
the  utter  collapse  of  Puritanism  in  England  when  Cromwell  died 
might  have  been  avoided, 

Dming  the  Protectomte,  favour  was  shown  by  the  ruling  powers 
in  Scotland  to  that  party  among  the  Covenanting  elergy  which 
had  thfttnLsted  and  foi-saken  Charles,  Protesters  were  placed  in 
vacant  charges  by  forcible  intervention  of  Cromw^eU's  soldiers, 
altliough  the  congregations  detested  the  intrusion.  This  riveted 
the  afleetion  of  the  people  to  the  main  body  of  the  Presbyterian 
preachers.  They  clung  to  a  Cliurch  identified  with  the  cause  of 
national  independence :  and  tlniugh  the  number  of  Proteslens  in 
the  occupation  of  j»ulpit8  incrL-ased,  the  principles  of  the  Sectaries, 
as  they  were  called,  made  no  way  in  Scotland*  These  considera- 
tions enal»le  ua  to  dt)  justice  to  Charles  in  estimating  the  guilt  of 

.ingmtitude  laid  to  his  charge  on  account  of  liis  conduct,  at  the 
iestoration,  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  On  any  showing,  it  was 
b?id  enoughs     But  for  eleven  years  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 

Uhe  ministers  promoted  to  livings  in  Scotland  had  belonged  to  the 
party  wliich  tUd  its  worst  to  niin  him,  whose  divisive  courses  after 

iDunbar  liad  caused  bitter  anguish  to  Charles's  Covenanting  allies. 
To  those  Cuvcnanters  who  had  stood  by  him  to  the  last, 
Charles  was  not  more  tmgrateful  than  the  indolent  facility  of  his 

.ijharacter,  and  the   furious   anti-Presbyterian   zeal    of   his   chief 

[advisers  on  Scottish  ailairs,  might  have  led  us  to  expect,     David 
Leslie  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  Charles.     He  had  given  up 
is    sword   to   Cronnvell   at    ^\'urce«ter,    but,   like   a   brave   and 

Fhigh-principk'd  man,  lie  declined  to  make  Ins  peace  ^\nth  the 
Protector,  and  remained  in  the  Tower  till  tlie  Restoration.     H^ 

^.was  then  rewarded  by  Charles  with  a  pension  and  a  peerage* 

The  hostility  of  Cromwell  endeared  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  to 
tlae  people.    The  atrocious  mal-athninistmtion  of  Scotland  between 

^IGOO  and  1688  had  a  sinjilar  tendency.  Physical  defeat,  poUrical 
failure,  ensured  for  the  Church  com]>lete  spiritual  conquest,  She 
lad  leant  upon  the  sword,  and  it  pierced  her.      She  had  been  a 

kfgreat  ptiwer  in  jjohtics  ;  and  under  her  auspices  disaster  followed 
disaster,  army  after  army  was  destroyed.  When  site  could  not 
place  a  squadron   in    the    field,   when   she   was    despised    and 

fc persecuted   by   statesmen,   she    became   finally    and   iinmoval)ly 

I  enthroned  iji  the  affections  of  Scotchmen.  She  had  the  fehcity 
of  being  always  on  the  side  of  Scotland's  freedom,  independence, 
or  good  goveniment,  freedom  against  Charles  L,  independence 
against   Cruniwell,    good    government   against    Lauderdale    and 
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ClaverhoBse.  She  continued,  therefore,  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Scottish  people ;  and  those  who  have  seceded  from  her  eince 
the  17th  century  have  seceded,  not  because  they  wished  to  change 
her,  but  because  they  objected  to  her  being  changed.  No  lesson 
of  her  history,  however,  is  more  impressive  than  the  imquestioii' 
I  able  fact  that  her  intermeddling  with  politics  resulted  in  calamity  to 
herself  and  to  Scotland,  Was  this  the  reason  why  Jl'Crie,  liaving 
told  the  tale  of  her  struggles  under  Knox  and  Melville,  left  the 
I  tale  of  her  predominance  untold  ? 

For  Scotland  it  was  probably,  after  all,  w^ell  that  the  victoiy  of 
the  Covenanters  was  whoUy  in  the  spiritual  province.  Had  the 
.simpleton  Committee  of  Estates  and  Church  li*t  David  Leslie  deal 
with  Cromwell  in  liis  own  w^ay;  had  Oliver  been  seriously 
crippled ;  had  the  immense  party  in  England  which  desired  nothing 
better  than  that  Cliarles  should  reign  under  constitutional  re- 
straints coalesced  w^th  the  Cuvenantera  and  efifected  a  settleuient, 
the  Scots  mighty  or  must,  have  attained  an  ascendency  in  the 
councils  of  the  inland  wliieh  could  hardly  have  promoted  the 
general  welfare.  All  thoughtful  and  well-informed  Englishmen 
admit  that  the  vindication  of  Scottish  independence  by  Rrnce  and 
Wallace  %va8  a  benefit  to  England.  Scotland,  had  the  Reforma- 
tion b(-'en  oflFered  at  the  point  of  the  English  sword,  w^oiild  have 
rejected  it  as  implacably  as  Ireland,  and  two  Irelands  would  cer- 
tainly have  clogged  the  wheels  oP  England.  Rut  if  the  Scots  had 
conquered  at  Dunbar,  they  might  have  become  arrogant.  Either 
they  might  have  clung  to  their  local  independence,  peqietuating 

cumbrous  and  dangerous  dualism  in  Great  Britain,  or  they 
!  might  have  claimed  more  than  their  share  in  the  common  govern- 
ment. It  was  beneficial  that  Scotland  should  achieve  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  England;  but  it  was  also  desirable  that  the 
ingenium  perferviJum  should  be  toiied  down  a  little,  and  that 
Scotchmen  should  know  that  they  are  to  Englishmen  as  one  to 
seven.  It  ik  perhaps  nut  far  from  the  truth  in  say  that,  next  to  tlie 
victoiy  of  Baimockburn,  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Scotland  was  the  defeat  of  Dunbar,  antl  that  high  among  the 
benefactors  of  Scotland,  not  flir  behind  Wallace  and  Bmce,  stands 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

During  the  rrutectorate  Argyle  was  a  judicious  trimmer,  anx- 
iously civil  to  Chver,  hated  as  falRC  and  luilf-hcarted  both  by 
Scotch  and  Englisli.  At  the  ReBtoration  he  posted  up  to  London, 
but  Charles  refused  to  see  liim,  had  him  arrested,  sent  to  Scotland, 
tiled,  and  execntcd»  This  Avas  a  murder.  For  all  that  Argyle 
did  agahist  CTiarles  L  he  liad  obtained  the  amplest  indeumity 
before  he  crownied  Cliarles  IL,  and  there  w^as  no  legal  ground 
for  exempting  him  from  the  general  pardon  granted  to  those 
who  had  gone   with    the    stream  between    IGol    and    1600,    or 
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had  intrigued  against    the  Restoration.  .  Charles   II.    murdered 
Argyle.     But  it  was  a  murder  with  palliations.     How   could  lifie 
be  endurable  for  Charles  wliile    Argyle  continued  to  breathe  t 
There    was,    for    example,     the    Uttle    bill    for    the    dukedom^ 
the  gai-ter,  the  forty  thousand  poimds.     It  would  iitit  hiive  been 
pleasant  for  Charles  to  have  his  attentixm  called  to  tliat  friendly 
transaction.     But  that  was  not  the  worst.     How  could  the  gaf 
Sybarite  bear  to  have  his  dead  past,  his  buried  conscience,  raisi^4 
from  tho  tomb,  and  set  to  glare  withal  on  that  scowling  brcm%  iii 
those  grey,  searching  eyes?     Conscience  incarnated  in  Argyle, 
conscience,  stalking  grimly  in  among  the  throng  of  courtiei^  nay 
when  Charles  sat  wreathed  in  smiles  between  BiickiBgham  and 
Nelly,  and  recalling  to  him  that  hour  when  he  sat  on  the   Haor 
of  the  old  church  of  Scone,  and  heard  Mr.  Douglas  thundt*r  on  [ 
the   rescue  of  Joash  and  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Ahab,— 'that) 
moment  Avhen  he  knelt  before   God,  and,   with   uplifted   luiuttij 
swore   to    maintain    tho   Covenants, — ^would  have  uiade  life  not] 
woi-th    having    for    Cliarles.      He   committed   murder;    but 
murderer  could  plead  greater  paUiations. 

Petek  Batne. 


ARE    L.VNGUAGES    INSTITUTIONS? 


WHILE  the  present  century  lia«  witnessed  a  timly  wonderful 
advance  in  the  study  of  kitiguages,  it  has  not  yet  yielded 
equal  results  for  the  science  of  lan^iage.  Comparative  pliilology 
has  thus  far  borne  off  the  palm  over  linguistics.  The  classifica- 
tions of  human  speech,  the  Instorieal  development  and  divarica- 
tion of  languages,  the  processes  of  phonetic  change,  are  under- 
stood to  a  degree  of  which  our  fathers  had  no  conception ;  but 
the  co-ordination  and  expknatit>n  of  all  these  facts,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  forces  whose  worldngs  imderlio  and  produce  them,  and 
of  the  ways  in  which  those  forces  act^ — on  such  subjects  there  is 
far  from  being  that  general  agreement  of  opinion  which  ought  to 
mark  a  matured  branch  of  study* 

To  quote  a  few  instances :  while  the  Boppian  view  of  the 
making  of  grammatical  foiins  by  collocation,  combination,  and 
integration  of  originally  independent  elements  may  be  regarded 
as  the  leading  and  orthodox  one  in  the  modem  school  of  philology, 
there  yet  are  scholars  of  rank  who  deny  it,  and  assert,  instead, 
that  endings  were  created  in  theii*  separate  entity  and  office  along 
Avith  the  bases  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  sprouted  out  from 
the  latter  by  the  working  of  some  mysterious  internal  force. 
Most  Hngiiistic  scholam  hold  that  the  development  of  a  gram- 
matical system  has  been  a  work  of  ages,  always  gomg  on  and 
never  finished  ;  but  at  least  one  celebrated  and  adiuircd  authoiity 
declares  the  whole  essential  structure  of  a  lauguagc  to  be  pro- 
duced "^t  a  single  stroke/*     It  is  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
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world  is  filled  everyrv^here  with  families  of  related  dialect^  and 
tliat  a  family  of  languages,  as  of  individuals  or  of  races,  arises  by 
the  dispersion  and  differentiation  of  a  unitan*  stock.  One  or 
two  teachers  of  the  highest  popular  reputo  ask  us  to  believe, 
instead,  that  language  had  its  beginning  in  a  condition  of  in- 
defitiite  dialectic  division,  and  lias  bcea  always  tending  toward 
unity — that  there  are,  as  an  exception,  two  or  three  real  fanailiee^ 
and  no  more,  these  beuig  the  result  of  peculiar  and  imexplaxne<J 
processes  of  arbitrary  concentration  in  tlie  remote  past;  and  another 
bold  doubter  makes  a  great  stir  by  denying  the  ordinary  family-tree 
theory  of  linguistic  kinslup,  and  j^iittiiig  in  its  place  a  theory  of 
wave-motion,  prnpagated  from  a  centre.  Some  hold  (more  or  loss 
consifltently)  that  language  is  a  natural  organism,  growing  by  its 
own  foi'ces  and  its  own  laws,  with  wliich  men  cannot  interfere; 
others  declare  it  an  instnnnentality,  produced  in  every  item  by 
the  men  themselves  who  use  it.  Some  write  of  it  as  a  human 
faculty  or  capacity,  like  sight  or  hearing,  as  a  gift,  as  identical 
with  thought  or  reason,  as  the  one  distinguishing  quality  of  man. 
Others  regard  it  as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  a  variety  of  faculties 
and  impulses,  by  all  of  which  man  ia  far  removed  from  the  lower 
animals;  as  one  which,  under  nonual  conditions,  is  sure  to  show 
itself,  but  wliich  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  external  and  accidental 
circmnstances,  be  tliwarted,  without  impeacliment  of  mane's  nature, 
but  only  of  his  cduoation.  Some  maintain  that  the  child  learns 
his  own  language ;  others  strenuously  duny  that  there  is  any 
teaching  or  learning  about  it.  Some,  once  more,  declare  the 
study  in  which  they  arc  engaged  a  physical  science,  while  to 
others  it  seemB  as  truly  a  historical  or  moral  science  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  history  of  man  and  his  works. 

Now,  with  regard  to  all  these  matters  of  discordant  opinion, 
only  one  side  can  possibly  be  in  the  right.  We  may  be  able  to 
excuse  those  who  take  the  wrong  side,  seeing  where  they  are 
misled  by  looking  at  the  facts  from  a  false  poinf  uf  view,  by  mis- 
conceiving the  meaning  of  a  term  or  forgetting  its  double  applica- 
tion, by  omitting  to  take  into  account  some  decisive  consideration, 
by  overlooking  impoi-tant  items  of  evidence,  and  so  on;  but  wrong- 
they  are,  nevertlirlees.  And  it  is  truly  unfoi-tunate  that,  just  upon 
pouits  of  the  most  fundamental  importance,  the  linguists  should  be 
BO  at  variance  Avith  one  anotlier.  Surely  the  study  of  languag^» 
so  extolled  on  aU  sides  ftir  the  strictness  of  its  methods  and  the 
solidity  of  its  results,  might  have  gone  so  far  by  this  time  that 
its  votaries  should  be  able  to  give  a  nearly  unanimous  opinion, 
for  example,  as  to  what  a  word  is  in  relation  to  a  conception,  and 
to  follow  that  opinion  logically  and  consistently  out  to  its  conse- 
quences. One  grand  reason  for  the  discordance  has  been,  to  be 
sure,  that  linguists  were  so   busy  with  the  infinite  and  urgent 
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letails  of  their  work  :  rletaila  wliicli  they  have  not  yet  begun  to 
exhaust — hardly,  even  for  the  majority  of  Imman  languages,  to 
look  over  and  get  well  in  hand. 

Germany  is  the  home  of  plxilological  and  linguiatie  study;  but 
the  Germans  are  rather  exceptionally  careless  of  what  we  may 
call  the  questions  of  linguistic  philosophy,  or  are  loose  and  incon- 
sistent in  their  ^-iews  of  such  questions ;  Jmrdly  seeming,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  aware  that  there  arc  antagonistic  doctrines  before 
them*  one  of  which  ought  to  be,  and  must  finally  be  adopted,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other*  There  needs  to  be,  periiap8»  a  ratheal 
stirring-up  of  the  subject,  a  ventilation  of  a  eomewhat  breezy, 
even  gusty,  order,  which  shall  make  wortla  fly  high,  and  dash 
noisily  against  one  another,  l)efore  agreement  shall  be  reached. 
If  so,  the  sooner  it  is  brought  on,  in  whatever  way,  the  better ; 
and  they  eto  no  tine  promoters  of  the  progress  of  the  science  who 
strive  to  smooth  tilings  over  on  the  surface,  and  act  as  if  all  were 
aerenc  and  accordant  below. 

Amid  manifold  minor  diversities,  and  half-views  and  compro?- 
mises  inninnerablc,  opinions  respecting  language  seeiu  to  bo 
diWsible  into  two  princijml  opposing  classes,  which  may  be  termed 
(nulely.  and  without  intended  offence  to  the  seneibihties  of  tho 
adherents  of  either)  the  po&itive  and  the  sentimeuta!,  or  the 
common-sense  and  the  metaphysical.  The  latter  class  tends  to- 
ward an  admiring  contemplation  of  language,  in  its  comprehensive 
relation  to  the  luunau  mind  and  human  progress,  and  tow^ard  its 
Btudy  in  and  through  the  proecssea  of  mental  action  that  imderhe 
its  production  and  use.  The  other  class  plants  itself  upon  the 
consideration,  first  of  details,  and  then  of  their  combined  result; 
it  begins  with  the  audible  sign — the  Avord — and  works  from  this 
toward  the  intellectual  process  which  it  represents.  The  on© 
strives  after  profundity,  brings  in  it^  illustrations  from  remote 
periods  and  languages,  and  forms  gmnd  and  strikhig  \'iews ;  the 
other  aims  at  simpHcity,  at  general  intelligibihty,  at  moderation, 
and  rejoices  in  the  overthrow  of  exaggerated  and  illusory  opinions. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  characterize  the  two  opposing  tendencies 
fairly  in  a  sentence  or  two ;  and  I  would  not  at  all  claim  that  the 
descriptiou  here  given  is  not  tinged  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
describes  One  may  aclmowledge  the  influence  of  such  prejudices 
in  drawing  up  a  general  account  of  the  questions  at  issue,  while 
yet  he  may  believe  Iiimsclf  capable  of  examining  and  discussing, 
with  eutire  fairness,  any  detailed  views,  any  distuict  statements 
or  arguments^  brouglit  forward  by  the  opposing  party. 

As  to  which  of  these  two  geucral  teudencies  is  at  present  the 
prevaihng  one  among  the  professional  students  of  language,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt :  it  is  the  one  here  called  the  senti- 
mental or  metaphysical    How  long  tliis  is  going  to  be  the  case  ia 
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another  and  a  more  difficult  question.  In  t!ie  prevailing  confuaian 
of  dificordant  opiiiionB,  and  carelessness  about  the  discordance^ 
deecribed  above,  comparatively  few  liave  declared  themselves ; 
and  there  is  probably  light  enough  abroad  to  bring  out  men^s 
decisions  prevaihngly  on  the  right  feide  when  once  tliey  can  be  led 
to  reason  themselves  into  clearness  and  consistency  of  opinions. 
Meanwhile,  the  mileanied  popular  view  of  speech,  that  of  the 
general  body  of  cultivated  people,  tliut  which  has  most  votaries 
among  tiie  Btuilents  of  physical  ecience,  find  those  who  approach 
the  subject  from  the  side  of  general  anthropology,  is  rather  of  the 
opposite  t}"pe.  That  the  division  bears  this  aspect  ought,  it  should 
seem,  to  tell  against  the  latter  doctiine  ;  but  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  regartUng  the  fact  as  decisive,  for  until  the  linguists 
are  more  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  fundamental  points^  they 
have  no  common  vote  to  throw. 

For  myself,  I  hold  the  more  popular  doctrine  to  bo  also  the 
truer,  and,  in  the  proper  sense,  more  philosophical ;  and  the  other 
to  be  founded  on  t!ie  insecure  basis  of  comlaned  misappreliensioa 
and  exaggeration.  And  I  propose  to  give  here,  in  as  brief  a  form 
as  is  possible,  my  reasons  for  thus  holding. 

Everything  in  the  study  of  language,  as  in  most  other  studies, 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  one  approaches  the  fundamental 
questions.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  way  here  so  secure 
and  BO  fruitful  as  that  of  inquiring  what  our  own  speech  is  to  us, 
and  why ;  how  wo  came  by  it,  and  by  what  tenure  we  hold  it 
The  general  lluguistic  philosophy  we  profess  mnsti  first  and 
above  all  things,  be  consistent  with  the  most  accessible  facts  of 
present  hving  language  \  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  these 
from  themselves  alone,  but  tmr  doetiines  must  at  any  rate  not  go 
counter  to  them.  If  jjiyslcal  science  lias  b^n  worth  anything  for 
its  influence  upon  other_tfcicncefl,  it  has  been  by_inculcating  its 
method  of  investigation,  to  make  the  utmost  of  what  is  immedi- 
ately under  OUT  eyes^  and  reason  cai^tiously  bach  from  the  ])rosent 
hitOLihe  past. 

Nor,  in  getting  at  language  from  this  side,  must  we  undertake 
to  deal  with  it  as  a  body  or  total,  lest  we  lose  ourselves  in  glitter- 
ing and  indefinite  generalities.  We  must  take  up  only  so  much 
as  we  can  hold  in  the  hand,  as  it  were,  and  deal  with  competently. 
Let  us  trj'  the  single  word  Itook,  It  is  to  us  the  sign  of  a  very 
complex  conception,  but  one  which  needs  no  defining.  How  camo 
wo  by  it?  Every  other  linguistic  community  in  the  world  that 
has  the  thing  lias  also  a  name  for  it,  but  the  names  are  all  diflerent 
— /icrtf,  Uhro^  huchy  hlhUon^  hdga^  hiklb,  pmtaka,  and  so  on — let  us  say 
a  round  hundred  of  them*  Why  do  we  use  for  our  conception  this 
one  of  the  hundred  J  There  is  but  one  answer  to  this,  a  conunon- 
sense  answer,  which  no  philosophy  can  possibly  reason  away*  Wo 
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learned  the  word,  heanng  it  used  during  the  period  when  we  were 
■jpgagod  in  learaiog  things  and  their  names,  used  over  and  over 
Pljgaiii,  and  in  suck  count ctions  as  ehowud  \m  what  it  meant ;  yva 
learaed  to  reproduce  the  Beriee  of  eounds»  and  to  associate  it  with 
the  conception,  just  as  we  coTild  have  learned  to  reproduce  and 
associate  any  otlier  of  the  hundred,  or  any  one  of  a  thouBaiid  other 
signs — as  a  motion  of  the  liand,  or  a  sq^uare  mark.  There  is  abso- 
lute]j_iio  tie  of  union  to  xis  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied save  thiH  mental  asHociation,  artificially  formed — that  is  to  say, 
brouglit  about  imder  the  guidance  of  otherSj  after  their  example, 
not  by  any  inward  inipulge.  Some  of  us,  indeed,  kuow  that  the 
word  has  a  curious  liistory^that  it  Is  akin  to  ht^ech^  and  for  the 
reason  that  beechexi  staves  or  tablets  w^'re  the  first  material  used 
by  onr  rude  aneeatoi-s  for  cutting  ]inies  upon.  But  this  is  merely 
a  matter  of  learned  cunosity ;  our  knowledge  or  want  of  know- 
ledge, our  belief  or  disbehef  in  the  explanation  when  given  us,  has 
notliing  to  do  with  our  use  of  the  term  l/ook;  we  use  it  hecause 
others — those  with  whom  it  is  our  lot  to  have  to  do  in  life — also 
use  it,  because  we  can  conmiiuiicate  mth  them  by  means  of  it.  If 
we,  though  of  English  bloody  had  happened  to  be  born  at  Palis,  at 
Rome,  at  Cairo,  at  Peking,  we  shoidd  either  have  learned  to  use  a 
different  word  from  this,  or  another  beside  it,  in  the  same  sense 
^Midforthe  same  reason — even  as  in  EngliKh-speaking  comnumities, 
Hbpecially  iii  America,  descendants  of  half  thci  i*aces  under  heaven 
use  look  as  their  **  native  "  sign,  knowing  absolutely  nothing  of 
any  other. 

But  what  is  thus  true  of  book  is  true  also  of  every  other  sign  of 
which  our  language  is  composed,  unless  we  may  have  counaitted 
in  a  few  instances  that  rare  act,  the  coJnijig  of  a  word*  And  this 
is  already  of  itself  enough  to  show  that  in  a  perfectly  proper — in- 
deed, in  the  only  genuiiie^ — ^sense,  our  words  are  arbitraiy  and 
jponventional  signs;  arbitrary-,  not  because  no  reason  can  be  given 
for  the  assigiLmeiit  of  eacli  word  to  its  use^  l>ut  because  the  reason 
iflonly  a~hi8toricaX  not3_  neceasary  one,  and  because  any  other 
ofthe  hundred  currentp  or  of  the  teu  thousand  possible,  signs 
might  have  been  made  by  us  to  ausw^er  precisely  the  same  pur- 
pose; conventional,  not  because  it  was  voted  iji  a  convention 
(what  that  we  call  ** conventional "  ever  was  so?),  nor  because 
men  came  to  an  exphcit  understanding  about  it  in  any  other  way, 
hut  because  its  adoption  by  us  had  it8  groiuid  in  the  conseiitiug 
Ittgge  of  our  commimity.  There  is  no  way  of  denying  these  two 
epithets  to  language,  except  by  nusuiidei-standiug  their  meaning. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  the  case  that  the  learner  gives  Ijirth  first  to 
an  independent  and  adequate  conception  of  a  book,  and  then 
merely  accepts  from  others  the  name  by  which  he  shall  call  it. 
For  the  '*  inner  form,'*  not   less  than  for  the   outer   sign,  ho  is 
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A^y^TiAfzZit  on  h«  t^ach*:r«-     H-e  wonid  not.  indeed,  even  bc^jiu  to 
iLV?   the   word  if  he  had  not  form^rd  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  a. 
thing^  which  it  stood  f  jr ;  bnt  he  knows  next  to  nothing  about  tho- 
thing ;  it  is  to  him  a  mjsteiy  of  which  he  onhr  later  obtaina  tho 
kej,  and  which  he  do^rts  not   fnllj  nnderstand  till  after  he  ha& 
studied  the  history  of  civilization,  a  wbole  chapter  of  which  ia« 
in  a  manner,  epitomized  in  the  single  term.    And  all  this  is  grreo. 
him  in  measore,  as  he  is  prepared  to  receive  it.  by  die  teaching  of 
others.    A  farther  eicample  or  two  will  show  this  dependence  still 
more  clearir.    The  idea  rA planet  came  down  to  ns  as  defined  and 
named  by  onr  instmctors,  the  Greeks;  and  named  firom  the  most 
superficially  obvious  property  of  the  objects  designated,  that  rf 
**  wandering,*'  or  moving  amid  the  other  stars.    Xo  uninstructed 
person  would  single  out  a  class  of  heavenly  bodies  to  call  by  such 
a  name ;  many  races  have  never  formed  the  conception.    To  those 
who  gained  learning  enough,  the  meaning  was  further  enriched 
by  connection  with  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  cycles  and  epicycles. 
Then,  as  by  a  touch,  Copernicus  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
word,  and  changed  the  classification  which  it  represented,  ejecting 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  taking  in  the  earth.    And  all  this  is  now 
used  to  help  give  shape  to  the  at  first  dim  and  formless  idea, 
wliich  the  language-learner  is  made  to  entertain  along  with  the 
sign  which  is  taught  him.     Once  more,  the  child  is  made  to  count, 
and  in  the  process  his  conceptions  of  number  are   cast  into  a 
decimal  shape,  one  in  which  each  higher  factor  is  made  up  of  ten 
of  the  next  lower,  till  he  comes  to  feel  that  such  tenfoldness  is  a 
natural  characteristic  of  numeration.     Yet,  if  we  inquire  whence 
comes  this  particular  shape,  we  find  it  growing  out  of  the  simple 
fact   that  we  have  two  hands,  with  five  fingers  on  each  I     So 
utterly  extraneous  and  accidental  a  cause  as  this,  as  turned  to 
account  by  the  simple  races  who  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  our 
mathematics,    determines    the    "inner    form"    assumed  by  the 
mathematical  conceptions  of  each  new  member  of  our  race;  of 
course,  quite  without  his  knowledge. 

So  it  is  all  the  way  through  language.  Along  with  and  by 
moans  of  words,  the  yoimg  learner  is  made  to  take  in  the  ideas 
which  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  older  men  have  shaped; 
he  a((M.'j)ts  the  current  classifications  and  abstractions  of  his 
commuTiity,  at  first  only  imperfectly,  then  with  fuller  and  more 
ind(3pcndent  action  of  his  own,  till  finally  he  grows  up  to  the  stature 
of  his  language,  and  has,  at  least  in  some  departments,  nothing 
more  to  Icam  of  those  about  him.  At  the  beginning,  and  in  less 
degree  later,  he  was  so  hurried  on  by  the  superiority  of  his  in- 
structors in  knowledge  and  mental  development,  that  he  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  be  original ;  now  he  becomes  in 
his  turn  a  teacher,  and  also  a  shaper.    By  his  action  and  that  of 
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fellows,  tliG  cniiimon  iiietnununt  of  expreBsion  undergoes  a 
nt  slow  change.     Their  new  knowledge  has  somehow  to  be 

orbed  in.  It  is  done  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  planet,  by  reshaping 
tlie  conceptions  contained  in  old  words,  and  shifting  the  boundaries 
of  old  classifications;  partly  by  tlie  cognition  of  new  particulars 

hicli  are  brought  nnder  old  names^  expanding  so  far  their  con- 
lents^iifi  when  Uranns  and  Xeptuiio  are  brought  into  the  class  of 

lanetn^  and  the  satellites  of  Jnpiter  and  Satnrn  make  a  class  for 
the  formerly  uniqne  appellation  moon ;  and  partly  by  providing 

ow  names  for  object*^,  products,  qualities,  relations,  before  unper- 

oived,  or  so  dimly  apprehund^d  as  not  to  seem  to  call  for 
expression.    And  the  provision  is  made  in  part  by  deKberately 

oing  to  other  tongncs  arid  borrowing   material  from  them  (so 

rauKs^  A\^ptune)^  or  else  by  forming  new  componnda  of  native 

aterial  (so  steamboat^  railroad),  or,  vory  frequently,  by  mere 
traiiBfer  of  old  words  to  new  uses,  substltnted  or  additionab 
By  these  and  other  similar  means,  Ian  guage  is  continually  adapted 
by  its  speakers  to  express  the  modified  content  of  their  minds. 
At  the  same  time,  it  suffers  change  of  a  yet  more  intimate  and 
imeonscious  kind  as  an  instrument ;  its  phonetic  shape  being 
rendered  more  manageable,  and  its  grammatical  sbape  as  well ; 
new  words  of  relation  are  made,  by  the  attenuation  of  more 
material  elements,  and  now  and  then,  in  a  kindred  way,  a  new 
form. 

So   far  as  a  language  is  handed    down   fronj   generation   to 

eneration  by  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning,  it  is  stable, 
,nd  by  tliis  means  it  does  remain  nearly  the  same ;  so  far  as  it  is 

tered  by  the  consenting  action  of  its  users,  it  is  unstable,  and  it 
bee  in  fact  change.  Examine  any  language,  and  you  "^411  find  it 
erent  from  its  predecessor ;  different  in  a  variety  of  items  of 
;be  kinds  instanced  above,  each  of  them  behig  obviously  the  work 
of  the  speakers,  and  showing  no  signs  of  the  presence  of  any 
other  force.  In  the  present  stage  of  what  we  call  the  growth  of 
language,  nothing  takes  phtce  whicli  is  not  the  effect  of  human 
agency ;  the  only  obscurity  about  it  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  involved  the  consenting  action  of  a  connnunity,  since 
language  is  a  social  institution,  and  exists  primarily  and  consciously 
for  the  purpose  of  communication.     But  if  this  is  so  nowadays, 

enjt  was  so  in  the  period  next  preceding,  and  in  the  one  before 
t ;  and  so  on,  until  the  very  beginning  is  reached*  For  we  have 
no  right  to  assume  unnecessarily  that  the  processes  of  growth  have 
essentially  changed ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  methods  of  ^vord- 
maldng  and  fonn-making  as  exliibited  in  the  liistorical  period  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  w^holo  existing  material  of  speech,  we 
are  not  authorized  to  postxdato  others. 

And  such  is  the  case.     Forms  have  been  made,  through  all  the 
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/hifitorical  periods,  by  the  combination  of  independent  elements, 
and  the  reduction  of  one  of  them  to  a  fonnal  value  by  means  of 
changes  of  form  and  changes  of  meaning,  such  as  are  exhibited 
in  every  part  of  language ;  and  this  action,  varying  in  kind  and 

J  degree  under  the  changing  circumstances  of  developing  speech, 
can  never,  so  far  as  at  present  appears,  be  proved  insufficient  to 

•  explain  the  structure  of  language.  If  there  are  problems  of 
structure  as  yet  unsolved,  they  may  be  expected  to  yield  to  more 
skilled  investigation;  or,  if  they  do  not,  it  -will  be  presumably 
because  of  the  loss  of  needed  evidence.  The  name-making 
process  imphes  only  the  christening  of  a  formed  idea,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sign  which  shall  henceforth  be  associated  with  a 
particular  conception,  and  used  to  represent  it  in  social  intercourse 
and  in  the  operations  of  thought.  And  the  sign  is  obtained  just 
where  it-  can  be  most  conveniently  found,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances and  habits  of  each  particular  community.  There  is  nothing 
approaching  to  necessity  in  an  etymology.  It  is  only  a  tie  of 
convenience  that  connects  the  new  name  with  its  source  :  in  the 
case  of  hook^  the  tie  of  historical  development  out  of  an  accidental 
selection  of  material ;  in  planety  that  of  intended,  but  palpably 
insufficient  description ;  in  Uranus  and  Neptune^  of  learned  and 
reflective  selection,  under  government  of  the  same  regard  for 
analogy  which  controls  also  the  most  imconscious  and  popular 
choice  of  appellations ;  and  in  decimaly  no  one  has  yet  been  skilful 
enough  to  find  ^ut  what.  But,  known  or  imknown,  sufficient  or 
insufficient,  learned  or  popular,  it  is  all  one,  so  far  as  regards  the 
practical  uses  of  speech ;  when  once  estabhslied  in  use,  the  name, 
from  whencesoever  derived,  is  good  enough  for  its  office.  It  Avere 
vain  indeed  to  be  particular  about  the  source,  when  the  use  is 
going  to  depend,  with  each  new  learner,  on  an  artificially  formed 
association  alone. 

Now,  how  should  it  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  one  to  regard 
words  thus  won,  thus  kept  in  life,  thus  Uable  to  alterations  of 
every  kind  in  the  mouths  of  their  speakera,  as  anything  more  than 
the  instruments,  the  outward  equipment,  of  thought  t  .  Thought 
is  the  action  of  the  mind,  in  apprehending,  comparing,  inferring ; 
every  word  is  an  act  of  the  body,  and  of  the  body  only;  performed 
indeed,  as  all  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  body  are,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mind,  but  no  more  the  work  of  the  mind  than  are 
crooks  of  a  finger,  or  brandishings  of  an  arm,  or  kicks  with  a  foot. 
There  is  a  no  more  immediate  connection  of  the  apparatus  of 
thought  with  the  muscles  of  utterance  than  with  those  of  facial 
expression  or  of  gesture.     Talking  is  just  as  much  thought  as 

\    dancing  is ;  not  one  whit  more.     All  the  arguments  used  to  show 

,^  ,>.vy.    » the  impossibility  of  mind-work  without  speech  are,  so  far  as  I  can 

^H         see,  such  as  would  also  prove  the  impossibility  of  •  manual  work 
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ithout  tools  and  macliint'S,  of  matliematica!  work  without  written 

igns. 

If  it  bo  asked  Low  the  mind  comes  to  equip  itself  with  this 
instnimeiitaHty,  the  answer  is  ready  and  easy ;  it  does  so  under 
the  inipiilBe  to  commimieatiou.  That  language  should  owe  its 
origin  and  mamtenanee  to  a  cause  so  extraneous  to  thtr  soul,  and 
supei-ficial,  is  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  many ;  yet  I  do 

ot  see  how  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  can  be  successfully  contro- 

erted.  It  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  liistoiy 
and  present  use  of  language,  and,  not  less,  with  all  tbat  we  know 
of  tlie  development  of  man's  powers  hi  other  departments*  Through 
all  its  existence,  speech  is  primarily  and  above  all  a  i^ocial  pufises- 

on,  its  unity  made  and  preserved  by  mutual  intelligiblhty,  all  its 

ems  and  their  changes  requiring  the  adoption  of  a  eommurdty 
before-  they  become  language  at  all.  Those  who,  by  isolation  or 
physical  defect,  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  fellows, 
do  not  gjjeak,  and  have  no  inclination  to  speak.  And,  especially, 
cominuiiication  is  the  only  inducement  to  which   every  human 

lelng,  at  every  grade  of  culture,  is  fully  acceeeible.     The  gixmt 

ajority^  even  of  speaking,  civilized  men,  do  not  realixc  that 
language  is  anything  to  them  but  a  means  of  communicatiun  ;  and 
ascribe  to  the  uncultivated  man  a  power  to  foresee  that  express 
Mon  will  furnish  his  mind  an  instiiiment  to  work  with,  and  be  to 
the  race  an  indispensable  help  forward  hi  the  career  uf  inipruve- 
ment,  is  to  do  him  a  great  deal  more  than  jusfice.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  in  general  the  powers  of  man  have  been  d^a^^^l  out 
and  educated ;  the  art  of  writing  came,  in  like  manner,  from 
attempts  at  another  kind  of  communication ;  machines  came,  one 
item  after  another,  in  the  struggle  of  man  to  supply  his  physical 
needs.  We  are  short-sighted  brings,  and  never  able  to  look  more 
than  one  step  ahead,  but  we  have  the  power  of  putting  each  new 

ep  beyond  ite  predecessor,  and  are  sui-prised  by-and-by  to  see 

ow  far  we  have  come,  how  much  wc  have  attained  that  we  had 
neither  expected  nor  foreseen. 

If  these  views  as  to  language  are  tme,  then  the  marked  analo* 

ies  of  Janguages  with  institutions  are  patent  and  undeniabk\     A 
giiagejs  a  body  of  usages ;  it  has  its  main  occasion  and  useful- 
in  connection  with  the  social  life  of  a  commtmity;  it  is  a 

lonstituent  part  of  the  civilization  of  its  community,  worked  out, 
e  the  rest,  by  long-continued  collision  and  friction  between  man 
and  his  circumstances,  gradually  aceunuilated  by  the  contributions 
of^t'ach  member  of  a  race  through  successive  generations,  and 

auded  down  by  a  process  of  teaching  and  leaniing.  Let  a  child 
of  European  parents  be  brought  at  birth  into  an  Indian  A\igwam, 
and  grow  up  among  Indians  unly  ;  aiid  his  life  in  all  its  parts  will 
be  Indian— his  food,  his  occupations,  his  amusements,  his  laaow- 
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ledge,  and  liis  beliefs — and,  alnng  vdth.  tko  rest  hm  language  alao^^ 
while  the  African,  for  instanco,  boni  an<l  bred  m  an  American 
community,  shows  in  all  theae  same  respecfs  accordance  with  that 
particular  class  of  Americans  among  whmti  Mfl  lot  is  cast.  This  by 
no  means  implies  that  there  are  no  eueh  thuigs  as  race-difterences  of 
capacity  and  disposition,  even  as  there  are  wide  indi\"idual  diffe- 
rences between  members  of  the  same  race:  the  white  man  makes, 
perhaps,  a  somewliat  peculiar  kind  of  Indian,  the  African  a  pecuUar 
kind  of  American ;  yet  each  acquires  the  civilization,  language 
included,  of  the  race  i^ith  which  he  grows  up,  and  shows  lus 
race-characteristic  a,  as  i\mj  their  incU\^dual  characteristics,  inside 
of  that. 

All  names  are  irnpcifect,  and  have  their  imsuitable,  as  well  as 
their  aiiitable  suggestiveness  in  connection  T;\^th  every  new  object 
to  which  they  are  applied;  but  I  hold>  and  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, that  there  is  no  generjil  name  so  tmly  descriptive  of  a 
language  as  imtltutlon — none  which  takes  into  account  so  many  of 
its  essential  chilranteristics,  or  marks  so  distinctly  its  place  among 
the  possessions  of  its  community.  The  word,  no  doubt,  offends 
some,  and  seems  to  otliers  deitigatory  to  the  dignity  of  its  subject ; 
but  I  beheve  that  the  more  the  real  nature  and  office  of  language 
are  understood,  and  the  more  estabhshed  and  consistent  the 
linguistic  ^aews  of  the  educated  become,  the  more  its  truth  vnW  be 
aclmowledged.  I  have  used  it  often,  partly  in  a  kind  of  defiance 
to  those  views  wliich  are  decidedly  opposed  to  what  it  implies ;  I 
shall  be  ready  to  abandon  it  when  its  impropriety  is  proved  by 
fact  and  argument. 

The  great  obstacle,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  prevalence  of  con- 
sistent and  correct  views  concerning  language,  is  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  lang^tage  itself.  It  means  two  entirely  different  things  : 
a  capacity,  and  a  product  of  the  exercise  of  that  capacity.  Lan- 
guage in  the  foniUL-r  SL^nse — that  is,  a  power  to  express  thought  by 
means  of  signs,  and  to  develop  tliis  instrumentality  Into  a  great 
and  intricate  and  wonderful  institution,  having  the  most  impoiiant 
bearings  on  the  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race — is  a 
gift,  a  quality,  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  all  that;  but  this 
power  does  not  give  a  single  buman  being  hU  language  :  it  does 
not  issue  in  any  tiling  except  through  a  lustorical  development,  by 
a  gradual  accumulation  of  the  results  of  its  exercise.  It  makes 
every  hmaan  being  capable  of  learning  and*  using  any  language* 
It  imphea  also  that  every  human  being  is  capable  of  producing  a 
language^ — only  let  circumstances  be  sufficiently  favourable,  and 
give  him  time  enough  ;  say  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  ordi- 
nary lives.  But  the  English  language,  for  instance,  or  any  other, 
is  not  such  a  capacity ;  it  is  the  concrete  accumulated  product  of 
the  efforts  at  expression  of  the  English-speaking  or  other  commu- 
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^ity  and  its  ancestors,  coiitiiuied  through  thousands  of  years.  Each 
s\ich  jirodiict  has  its  history :  that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  wrought 
only  ill  time*  and  under  the  infinitely  varied  modifying  influence 
of  liistorical  circumstances  ;  each  is  different,  therefore,  from  all 
the  rest :  a  thousand  different  products,  of  every  degree  of  divei - 
eity,  but  each  one  answering  the  same  general  purpose,  and 
capable  of  being  acquired  and  \\*ielJed  by  everj'  Dormally  con- 
stituted human  being,  of  whatever  race. 
K  An  additional  obstacle,  of  another  character,  is  the  (of  course, 
Unconscious)  craving  of  many  people  after  lofty  and  poetic  gene- 
ral \newR,  views  of  wliich  the  very  conception  shall  seem  to  exalt 
them.  The  doctrines  set  forth  above  are  in  uiany  respects  icono- 
clafttic,  and  therefore  repellent  to  them.  They  want  to  regard 
man's  acr|uisitiou8  as  direct  gifts  to  him  from  his  JIaker,  or  as 
spontaneous  outbursts  of  his  noble  nature.  JI.  Renan  says  {Orig, 
du  Lanfj,,  chap.iii,),  *' Languages  have  come  forth  completely  formed 
from  the  very  mould  of  the  human  spirit,  like  llioerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,"  Precisely  so,  we  might  answer;  the  comparison 
has  a  more  complete  applicability  than  even  the  eloquent  author 
imagined;  the  one  thing  has  the  same  kind  of  truth  as  the  other; 
each  is  a  beautiful  myth,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  he  who  seri- 
ously accepted  tlie  former  should  not  accept  the  latter  also.  For 
one  man,  we  have  taken  all  the  poetry  out  of  life  when  we  have 
made  him  see  that  it  is  not  his  God,  rolling  on  mighty  chariots 
through  the  sky,  and  hurhng  thunderbolts  at  the  demons,  but  mere 
prosaic  meteorological  forces,  that  cmme  the  thundei-storm  ;  we 
have  perhaps  robbed  another  of  both  religion  and  self-reapect 
when  WL!  show  liim  the  earth  gradually  cooling  and  condensing, 
clothing  itself  with  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  and  man  himself 
creepiiig  up  through  the  ages  from  a  condition  ofsavager}^  gradu- 
ally findmg  out  liis  powers  by  their  exercise,  laying  up  and 
shaping  institutions — ^language  among  the  rest— for  traditional 
transmission,  the  knowledgo  and  wisdom  which  are  one  day  to 
raise  him  to  the  headship  of  nature.  We  are  all  loath  to  put  a 
tnith  regarded  as  humble  in  place  of  a  brilliant  error ;  and  slow  to 
reaUze  that,  when  the  false  colouring  is  taken  off^  what  remains  ia 
worth  more  to  us  than  what  we  thought  we  had  before. 

There  is,  it  is  believed,  a  ^\^de-spread  impression  that  views  of 
Ian  gunge  of  the  kind  advocated  in  this  paper  are  "superficial;" 
and  that  oidy  those  treat  tlie  subject  profoundly  who  lift  it  up 
either  into  the  sphere  of  psychology,  or  on  to  the  platform  of  the 
physical  sciences,  makhig  linguistic  study  a  department  of  the 
study  of  mind,  or  else  of  that  of  human  organs  aud  their  functions, 
But  that  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  along  with  the  truth  or  error  of 
the  views  in  question.  If  they  are  true,  then  those  are  superficial 
pho,  iu  a  mistaken  endeavour  after  profundity,  abandon  the  true 
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basis  and  method  of  their  science.      There  are  infinite  mysteries 
involved  in  every  act  of  language-making  and  language-using, 
with  Avhich  the  linguistic  scholar,  as  such,  has  to  do  only  second- 
arily, or  not  at  all.     To  recur  to  our  former  example  :  the  psycho- 
logical processes  whereby  the  rude  conception  of  a  book  is  formed, 
partly  under  instruction,  and  gradually  developed  into  fulness  and 
accuracy,  are  one  subject  of  study;  the  physiological  processes 
whereby  one  heara  the  word  look^  and  then  is  able  to  reproduce  it, 
by  an  imitative  effort  of  his  own  organs,  is  another ;  the  history  of 
the  civilization  which  has  given  birth  to  such  product,  and  of  the 
arts  by  which  it  is  manufactured,  is  yet  another ;  and  there  are 
more,  clustering  about  the  same  word ;  with  the  great  problems 
of  existence  and  human  destiny  looming  up  in  the  background,  as 
they  do  behind  everything  that  we  attempt  to  investigate.    But 
lio  one  of  these  is  the  standing-point  of  the  linguist ;  to  him,  the 
central  fact  is  that  there  exists  one  audible  sign  book,  representing 
in  a  certain  community  a  certain  conception,  for  all  purposes  of 
communication ;  used  by  hosts  of  people  who  know  nothing  about 
the  history  of  books,  nor  about  the  operations  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  nor  about  the  analysis  of  mental  processes — and  answering 
their  purposes  as  well  as  if  they  knew  it  all.     The  sign  had  a  cer- 
tain definite  time,  locaUty,  and  occasion  of  origin ;  it  was  applied 
to  its  purpose  for  reasons  which  lay  neither  in  men's  mental  nor  in 
their  physical  nature,  but  in  their  liistoiical  conditions;  it  has 
passed  through  certain  changes  of  form  and  office  on  its  way  to 
our  use.     Here,  now,  is  where  the  linguist  takes  his  stand;  from 
this  point  of  view  everything  falls  into  its  true  position  of  relative 
prominence.     Language  is  a  body,  not  of  thoughts,  nor  of  physical 
acts,  but  of  physically  apprehensible  signs  for  thought ;  and  the 
student  of  language  begins  his  work  upon  the  signs,  their  oflBce, 
and  their  history.     Between  him  and  the  students  of  the  other 
branches  named  there  is  a  relation  of  mutual  helpfulness.     The 
histoiy  of  words  and  the  history   of  things   cast  constant   and 
valued  light  upon  one  another.     The  sounds  of  language  illustrate 
the  articulate  capacity  of  the  organs  of  utterance,  and  their  changes 
require  for  explanation  a  knowledge  of  phonetic  science,  as  a 
special  department  of  physiology  and  acoustics  combined.      And 
the  contributions  of  language  to  psychology  greatly  outweigh  in 
value  those  of  psychology  to  the  science  of  language,  since  the 
latter  is  the  key  to  the  historical  development  of  human  thought ; 
and  since  words  are  not  the  immediate  product  of  processes  of 
cognition  or  abstraction  or  induction,  but  only  the  result  of  volun- 
tary attempts  to  communicate  those  products.     Most  students  of 
language,  probably,  believe  all  this,  and  act  in  their  studies  upon 
the  belief;  only  they  are  too  uncertain  of  their  groimd  not  to  be 
often  driven  from  it  by  the  imposing  claims  of  outsidcra. 
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II  About  eight  years  ago  (iii  the  autumn  of  1867),  I  put  forth  a 
Konnectcil  and  carefnlly  reasoned  exhibition  of  hit  Uugoistic  views, 
Ri  a  volurae  entitled  **  Language,  and  the  Study  of  Language  f  in 
H  I  dealt  only  epaiingly  in   contro vernal  discuseions  of  others' 
Bpinions,  but  left  my  own  to  recoinniend  themselves  by  their  con- 
Kuuity.  their  accordance  w^itli  faniihar  fact«>  and  their  power  to 
■olve  the  vaiious  problems  which  the  science  presents.     Of  the 
■eception  accorded  to  that  volume  I  have  uo  nght  to  complain, 
■nd  cei-tainly  I  never  have  complained.   But  I  have,  at  about  that 
Ipme  and  since,  repeatedly  taken  occasion  to  examine  narrowly 
and  criticize  freely  the  opposing  views  of  otliem,  and  the  argu- 
ments by  which  these  were  supported.  And  I  have  done  it  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  men  of  eminence  and  celobrity,  men  to  whom 
le  public  are  acciLstoraed  to  look  for  guidance  on  this  class  of 
ibjects.      Tliis,   surely,    was    neither  unnatural  nor  improper. 
I      What  Smith,  Brown,  and  Robinson  may  say  about  langnage  be- 
^■Tore  ears  that  heed  them  not,  is  of  the  smallest  consequence  ;  but 
^Bf  Schleicher  and  Stein thal^  Kenan  and  M tiller,  are  teaching  what 
^Bppears  to  me  to  be  error,  and  suRtainiIlg^t1Jy  untenable  argimients, 
'      I  am  not  only  authoiized,  but  called  upon,  to  refute  them,  if  I  can. 
The  last  of  the  gentlemen  just  named,  however,  in  his  paper  in 
I      the  Contemporary  Re'^tew  for  January  last  (p,  312  seq.),  even  while 
verj'  tlatteringly  intimating  that  my  habit  of  criticizing  only  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  is  appreciated,  and  hence  that  those  criti- 
cized feel  in  a  certain  w^ay  complimented  by  it,  appears  to  tliink 
that  their  greatness  onght  to  slneld  them  from  such  attacks.     I 
have  very  little  fear  that  the  general  opinion  of  scholai^  will  sustam 
idiu  in  this  position.    Each  controrersy  is  to  be  judged^  rather,  on 
^■its  own  intrinsic  merits.     If  I  have  failed  to  make  out  a  tolerable 
^■ease  against  those  whom  I  have  criticized,  then,  be  they  great 
men  or  small,  I  have  been  guilty  of  presumption,  and  deserve  re- 
^fc>roof;   if,    on   the    contrary,  I  have    fairly   sustained   vay   views 
^■ftgainst  theirs,  I  am  justified;  and  on  that  basis  I  am  perfectly 

wUing  to  submit  to  judgment, 
^L  I  do  not  think  Profussor  Midler  the  person  best  qnahfied  to  judge 
^^kie  fairl}',  because,  in  the  first  plaoe,  (iwing  to  his  great  fertility  as 
^^l  writer,  and  liis  position  as  accepted  guide  and  pliilosopher,  be- 
'  ^yond  any  other  living  man,  of  the  KngUsh-speakiTig  penple,  I 
have  felt  called  upon  to  controvert  Ids  %riews  oftenur  than  those  of 
any  other  authority  ;  and  yet  more,  in  the  second  place,  because 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  qualified  himself  by  carefully  examin- 
ig  what  I  have  written.  He  confesses  to  never  having  looked 
my  volume  on  language  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  wdieu  stirred  up 
it  by  the  fact  that  my  opuiions  had  been  quoted  %nth  approval 
1 80  conspicuuus  a  tpiarter  as  the  pages  of  the  C(>!;temporarY-  And 
|veu  now,  he  has  evidently  given  it  the  most  cursory  examination. 
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He  has  not  observed  tliat  it  was  printed  atid  piiblislied  lu  EDgliind, 
inBtcad  of  **m  America."  He  Las  not  diecovered  that  it  is  a 
**  eystematic  "  dieciiesion  of  ite  subject.  He  \a  mainly  impressed, 
even  to  amusement,  M^tli  its  similarity  to  bis  own  work :  as,  in* 
deed,  resemblances  at  first  glance  are  always  more  stilting  than 
differences:  if  he  will  continue  his  study,  be  will  certainly  find 
the  likeness  less  and  less  apparent,  and  extending  almost  only  to 
those  facts  and  principles  wdiicb  are  universal  property  among 
philologists,  neither  he  nor  I  having  a  patent  light  to  them;  while 
the  im  deriving  differ  en  ces  of  view  and  plan  will  become  more  and 
more  conspicuous  to  him.  And,  most  of  alb  he  picks  out  and  sets 
forth  certain  alleged  inconsistencies  in  a  manner  which  only  great 
haste  can  explain  and  excuse,  since  eveiy  one  of  them  would  be 
removed  by  a  consideration  of  the  place  and  connection  of  each 
passage  quoted.  He  is  even  more  than  once  so  nnluckj'  as  to  se- 
lect a  passage  as  sliowing  rao  to  hold  a  certahi  Wew  right  out  of  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  view.  For  example  (p,  310), 
in  citing  my  expression  that  the  facts  of  language  "are  almost  as 
little  the  work  of  man  as  is  the  form  of  his  skull,"  he  overlooks 
the  preceding  clauoes  of  the  same  sentence :  "  So  far  as  concerns 
the  purposes  for  wliich  ho  [the  linguistic  scholar]  studies  them» 
and  the  results  he  would  derive  from  them/'  The  whole  being  a 
part  of  a  statement  intended  to  show  tliat  **  the  absence  of  re- 
flection and  conscious  intent  takes  away  from  the  facts  of  lan- 
guage the  subjective  character  that  Avould  otlierwise  l/elonff  to  ihem 
as  products  of  vohmtari/  action.*^  There  are  several  other  cases  quite 
as  palpable  as  this  ;  it  is  useless  to  expose  them  here, 

I  ought  to  bo  more  than  satisfied  with  the  insignificant  array  of 
trifling  errors  (or  supposed  errors)  of  detail  in  my  volume,  drawn 
up  by  Professor  Mtiller  on  p,  312  ;  niifortuDately,  I  could  myself 
if  called  upon,  furnish  a  miich  heavier  list.  1  only  notice  one,  as 
being  an  important  evidence  of  the  haste  and  cureoriness  already 
referred  to,  5Iy  critic  is  shocked  to  find  '*  the  Phceniciail  alphabet 
still  spoken  of  as  the  itltimaie  source  of  the  world's  alphabets.*' 
Ultimate  it  certainly  is,  in  the  sense  of  being  that  alphabet  from 
wliich  the  others  derive  themselves,  in  part,  through  man}-  inter- 
mecUaries  ;  the  point  in  which  they  all  centre :  but  if  Jlr.  Miiller 
had  looked  at  the  twelfth  lecture,  in  which  the  Phoenician  mode 
of  writing  is  ma<le  the  subject  of  more  than  a  mere  passing  remark, 
he  would  have  found  its  own  derivative  character  most  explicitly 
asserted  and  supported. 

If  Professor  Jliiller  has  not  been  willing  to  read  imtil  Just  now 
the  work  in  wliicli  I  had  independently  and  connectedly  put  forth 
my  own  system  of  views,  he  has  not,  of  coui-se,  been  in  a  position 
to  estimate  fairly  the  critical  articles  in  %vhieh  I  have  had  the 
avowed  polemical  intention  of  trj^ing  whether  they  could  staQ< 
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their  ground  and  make  head  against  the  opposing  views  of  other 
writers.  It  might  naturally  enough  seem  to  him  that  I  was  too 
pugnaeioTis.  But  I  cannot  help  questioning  whether  he  has  ever 
read  those  articles  also,  or  knows  them  in  any  other  way  than 
as  he  knows  the  one  recently  used  in  the  pages  of  the  CoNTEiTPOiLyiT 
by  Mr.  Darvvin  :  namely,  in  fragments  and  by  the  report  of  others. 
I  am  cniifideiit  that  he  would  not  othei-wise  so  misconceive  tljeir 
spirit,  imagining  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  general  depre* 
ciatory  remarks  abont  the  scholars  whose  works  I  examine,  and  of 
casting  liard  words  at  them  in  place  of  arguments.  He  cites  a 
little  hst  of  such  words,  which  have  caught  his  eye  as  he  turned 
over  my  pages,  and  which  he  has  conceived  to  be  appUed  to  him- 
self. I  cannot  help  quoting  a  passage  in  which^ — and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  which  alone — two  or  three  of  them  actually  occur.  After 
explaining  ray  own  views  as  to  the  origin  of  language  at  some 
length,  I  add  (p.  434)  :  **  The  view  of  language  and  of  its  origin 
w^hich  has  been  here  set  forth  will,  as  I  well  know,  be  denounced 
by  many  aa  a  low  view  :  but  the  condemnation  need  not  give  us 
much  concern.  It  is  desirable  to  aim  low,  if  thereby  one  hits  the 
mark  ;  better  humble  and  true  than  Mgh-Jioivii^  pretmiious,  and 
falsc,^^  The  words  here  imderscored  are  those  complained  of  by 
Professor  Miiller :  if  they  are  applied  to  him,  or  to  any  one  else,  it 
must  be  by  himself,  not  by  me.  Those  to  whom  my  works  are 
really  knowm  vnlX  I  am  sure,  defend  me  against  Jlr.  Miiller  s  un- 
fortunate misappreheupion,  I  do  not  judge  men»  but  views,  and 
especially  the  arguments  by  which  views  are  uplield.  If  I  deem 
the  latter  insufficient  or  erroneous,  I  confess  that  I  am  apt  to 
speak  my  mind  about  them  too  plainly.  If  one  finds  a  whole  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  assumption  that  two  and  two  are  five,  it  is, 
of  course,  the  time  way  to  say  that  **  Sir  Isaac  Newton  would  not 
have  reasoned  thus;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safer  for  us  to  agree 
with  Sir  Isaac,**  mther  than  to  declare  the  assumption  false,  and 
everything  built  upon  it  unsound  :  yet,  after  all,  if  the  latter  is 
really  tniCt  and  if  the  occasion  for  biinging  out  the  truth  is  a  sufli- 
cient  one,  and  if  the  critic  shows  good  faith^  a  desire  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  anfl  to  treat  his  opponent  with  substantial  justice,  the 
shorter  and  blunter  way  is  not  to  be  too  utterly  condenmed.  And, 
as  I  have  said  above,  I  am  ready  to  be  strictly  judged  by  the  truth 
or  error  of  my  criticisms. 

The  plainest  of  plain  speaking  is  far  less  really  injurious  than 
misreprescntatiou  and  detraction  under  the  mask  of  extreme 
courtesy.  Surely,  so  much  ^vholeealc  depreciation  and  impu- 
tation of  imworthy  motives  can  hardly  be  found  in  all  my 
writings  as  Mr.  Miiller  raises  against  me  in  this  one*article*  I 
should  not  venture  to  accuse  any  one  of  being  actuated  in  his 
Jiterary  work  only  by  personal  vanity  and  a  lust  for  notoriety, 
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except  after  tlio  stimmmg  up  of  a  long  array  of  particulars  aad 
deductions— I  think  not,  even  then.  If  I  declared  any  on©  to  b« 
noisy  about  a  subject  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  examination  of 
it,  I  rfiould  at  least  want  to  refer  to  examples  that  illustrated  the 
peculiarity.  Does  my  critic  put  tJiese  accusationa  forw^ard  as  his 
exaraple  of  how  a  controversy  should  be  conducted  in  a  gentle- 
manly manner  ?  K  I  stated  that  any  one  "  bitterly  complained  ** 
that  ha  was  not  answered  by  those  he  criticized,  I  shoidd  feel 
called  upon  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  it ;  and  neither  Mr. 
Millk'T,  nor  any  one  t^lse,  can  point  out  any  such  complaints  on  my 
part.  I  regard  this  as  one  more  evidence  of  Mr,  MiiUer  s  Dari4i«s 
and  insufficient  examination  of  ray  writings*  He  got  ]m  wrtmg 
imprt'SsioD,  I  imagine,  from  an  imputation  w^iich  Steintbal  brings 
against  me.  I  did  blame  Stein  thai  for  undei-taking,  in  liis  chapter 
on  the  origui  of  language,  to  report  and  refute  the  oppiosing  views 
only  of  the  last-century  theorists,  as  if  there  were  no  more  recent 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  had  a  claim  to  be  considered ;  and 
he  w^as  pleased  to  interpret  it  as  a  reproach  to  him  for  not  men* 
tioning  myself  1  I  should  think  far  worse  of  liim  and  of  Mr.  Midler 
than  I  do,  if  I  supposed  them  incapable,  in  their  cooler  mometit£» 
of  undoistanding  that  a  man  may,  without  any  improperly  i^l&h 
feeling,  be  astonished,  and  even  indignantt  to  see  tJie  \uews,  which 
he  holds  in  company  with  a  great  many  others,  quietly  ignored ; 
or  that  ho  may  hi  »ld  them  so  heaiiily  that  he  slrnll  feel  called  upon 
to  stand  forth  in  tht^r  defence  whenever  they  are  unjusiiliablT 
pajssed  over,  or  are  assiiiled  with  what  seem  to  him  unsound 
arguments. 

My  article  upon  Steinthal  was  so  different  from  what  Mr,  Miiller 
appears  to  assume  it  to  be,  when  speaking  of  that  scholar  as 
having  "  retaliated  %\"ith  the  same  tnissiles  with  which  he  had  been 
assailed,**  that  I  can  only  infer  that  it,  too,  is  unknown  to  him 
except  by  false  report.  In  a  chapter  of  his  recent  w^ork,  Alms$ 
der  SpTxtchivissenscIiafX  Professor  Steinthal  seemed  to  me  to  have 
piled  together  about  as  many  paradoxes  an  coiUd  well  bo  gotten 
into  so  small  a  space,  pushing  tlie  psychological  method  to  an 
extreme  which  was  almost  its  own  refutation.  To  pick  out  a  few 
points :  for  a  definition  of  language,  he  gives  us  "  it  is  what  it  is 
becoming," — he  declares  the  divine  origin  of  language  inadims- 
rable,  because  no  science,  save  the  philosophy  of  rehgion,  has  any 
right  to  take  account  of  God ;  he  holds  primeval  man — in  dis- 
tinction from  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  who  wanted  to 
degrade  him — to  have  been  a  being  of  **  creative  force-,  from  wliieh 
religious  and  moral  ideas  flow^ed  forth  unsought  ;'*  his  compaiisoos 
imply  that  language  came  into  fully  developed  being  at  once ; 
he  asserts  the  investigation  of  its  origin  to  be  **  nothing  else  tlian 
this ;  to  acquaint  om-selves  "with  the  mental  culture  which  imme- 
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diately  precludes  the  production  of  language^  to  comprehend  a 
state  of  coneciousness  and  cei-tain  relations  of  the  same,  conditions 
under  which  language  mnst  break  forth,"  &c. ;  he  denies  that  a 
child  learos,  or  can  be  tanght,  to  Bjicak ;  he  claims  speech  to  be  a 
capacity  and  activity  like  seeing  and  lieaiing ;  and  he  winds  up 
wth  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  a.s  an  origin  of 
language,  except  as  it  originates  anew  in  every  word  we  ntter  I 
Such  views,  expressed  by  one  who  stands  so  high  in  piibhe  esti- 
mation in  Germany  as  Steinthal  does,  seemed  to  mc  to  demand 
tborough  examination.  In  my  criticism,  I  went  throngh  the 
chapter,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  quoting  in  the  author's  own 
words  nearly  half  of  it,  as  I  shoidd  estimate,  and  diecnseing  in 
detail  the  various  points  made  by  hira.  Perhaps  I  carried  on  the 
discussion  moi^  vehemently  than  was  necessary  or  desimble ;  I 
bold  myself  open  to  all  due  reprehension  on  that  score  ;  but  that 
tJiere  were  any  personalities  in  it  I  utterly  deny ;  it  was  an  argu- 
ment throughout^  if  a  polemical  one ;  it  addressed  itself  only  to 
the  opinions  it  opposed,  and  the  considerations  by  which  these 
were  supported.  After  nursing  his  wratli  for  two  yearR,  Steinthal 
came  out  in  reply  last  summer  with  a  volley  of  Billingsgate,  pure 
and  simple  (Mr.  filiiller  gives,  p.  313.  some  choice  examples  of  it) ; 
he  enters  into  no  arginnent,  he  makes  no  defence — uTiless  it  may 
be  called  a  defence  that  he  seems  dimly  to  claim  that,  being  only 
engaged  in  a  prelirnioary  la\dng  out  of  his  subject,  he  ought  to 
have  been  indulged  in  putting  fortli  anything  he  pleased  mthout 
being  called  to  account  for  it  j — ^lie  teai*s  his  hair  and  splits  into 
two  persons  with  rage  and  disdain,  and  calls  his  assailant  a  \^llain 
and  a  fool,  To  such  a  tirade,  there  is  but  one  answer  possible ; 
and  to  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  resort.  Any  one  may  judge 
from  the  specunens  of  SteinthaFs  views  given  above  whether  they 
are  so  obsciu-e  from  profundity  that  a  man  of  less  than  extra- 
ordinary penetration  cannot  hope  to  understand  them  :  to  me^  the 
only  incomprehensible  thing  is,  how  a  man  of  learning  and  acute- 
ness  should  have  arrived  at  them,  and  should  have  so  little  to  say 
for  them,  I  am  perfectly  w^lhng  to  lay  the  acta  of  the  controversy 
before  the  public  just  as  they  are — SteinthaFs  chapter,  my  criticism, 
and  his  retort,  mthont  a  word  further  added  in  my  o^vn  detVnee ; 
and  I  should  be  confident  of  a  general  verdict  in  my  favour. 

Professor  Jliiller  fuai-s  that  I  am  generally  becoming  convinced 
that  I  am  imanswerable.  Perhaps  everj^  one  rmis  that  risk  who, 
after  wliat  seems  to  him  due  examination  and  delibenition,  has 
bwmt  to  hold  a  certain  set  of  opinions  with  great  confidence,  and 
hrtto,  with  his  best  endeavours,  does  not  find  among  opposing 
views  and  arguments  any  that  can  overbear  his  own.  One  tiling 
I  am  certain  about :  namely,  that  neither  Miiller  nor  Steinthal 
has  answered  me.    As  Mr.  Miiller  appreciates  so  fully  the  danger 
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ill  wliicli  I  am  placed,  I  wonder  that  he  is  not  willing  to  put  forth 
a  hand  to  save  me  from  it*  I  have  with  these  gentlemen,  eo  far 
as  coni'oriiB  my  side,  only  a  scientific  controvei'sy*  mistaining  my 
view  of  language  against  their  contrary  (and  mutually  cunflicting) 
opinions.  If  I  have  been  over  warm  in  assault,  that  is  my  disad* 
vantage  as  well  as  my  fault,  as  I  thereby  lay  myself  the  more  open 
to  a  eoiuiter-attack,  ha\nng  no  right  to  claim  to  be  treated  more 
gently.  But  I  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  eontTOverey 
beiug  made  a  personal  instead  of  a  scientific  one ;  against  being 
met  with  the  plea  that  I  am  too  disrespectful  to  the  magnates  of 
Bcience  for  my  arguments  to  deserve  attention.  Such  a  reply  i» 
generally,  and  justly,  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  confession  erf 
weakness* 

It  has,  perhapSj  been  my  misfortune  not  to  appreciate  suf- 
ficiC'iitly  the  services  rendered  by  Professor  Muller  to  the  science 
of  language ;  certainly,  wlnle  fully  acknowledging  wliat  he  has 
done  toward  spreading  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  its  facts,  and. 
by  liis  prestige  and  eloquence,  attracting  to  them  the  attention  of 
many  who  might  have  been  reached  in  no  other  way,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  that  he  helped  either  to  broaden  its  foim- 
dations  or  to  strengthen  its  superstructure.  In  ways  and  for 
reasons  which  I  have  sufliciently  detailed  in  other  places,  liis  views 
have  seemed  to  me  wanting  in  sohdity  of  basis,  and  in  consistency 
and  logical  coherence.  The  difiference  between  us  is  by  no  means 
of  that  shght  character  which,  in  his  article,  he  gives  it  the  air  of 
being — "  a  simple  matter  of  terminology.**  and  the  like ;  it  reaches 
to  the  bottom.  Holding  as  I  do,  I  cannot  expect  that  his  pro- 
posed work  on  **  Language  as  the  true  l>arrier  between  Man  and 
Beast,**  whatever  its  general  interest  and  readableness,  will  be  a 
contribution  of  serious  importance  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Nor,  indeed,  that  by  any  one,  more  can  be  made  of  this  barrier 
than  has  been  made  of  the  various  othoi*s,  which  a  profounder 
zoological  and  anthropological  science  has  thrown  down,  claiming 
that  no  impassable  barrier,  but  only  an  impracticable  distance, 
separates  the  two — and  separates  them  just  as  effectively.  If  my 
view  of  the  nature  of  language  is  the  true  one,  the  absence  of 
speech  in  the  lower  animals  is  easily  seen  to  be  correlated  with  many 
other  deficiencies  incident  to  their  inferiority  of  endowment ;  they 
have  no  civilization,  no  "  institutions '*  of  any  land ;  nothing  that 
goes  down  by  tradition,  is  taught  and  leanied.  Their  means  of 
commimication  is  almost  wholly  intuitive,  not  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventionalt  which  are  the  most  essential  and  highest  attributes  of 
ours.  I  say  ** almost,"  because  I  think  the  want  not  absolute; 
the  rudiments  of  speech  are  just  as  much  present  in  animals  as* 
for  example,  those  of  the  use  of  instruments  ;  on  account  of  which 
latter,  Mr.  Midler  pronounces  the  **  use  of  tools**  no  barrier. 
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Hmuan  language  began  when  sign-making  by  iastinct  became 
sign-making  by  intention ;  wheiii  for  example,  an  utterance  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  formerly  forced  out  by  immediate  emotion,  was 
repeated  imitatively,  no  longer  as  a  mere  instinctive  cry,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  intimating  to  another,  **  I  am  (wae,  or  shall  be) 
suffering  or  glad;"  when  an  angiy  growl,  once  the  direct  expres- 
sion of  passion,  was  reproduced  to  signify  disapprobation  or 
threatening,  and  so  on ;  that  is  to  say^  when  expression  for  per- 
.ional  reUcf  was  turned  into  expression  for  communication.  The 
human  intellect  liad  the  power  to  see  what  was  gained  by  this 
means,  and  to  trj'  it  further ;  and  it  coiild  follow  on  and  on,  in  the 
same  course,  initil  a  whole  language  of  signs  was  the  result.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  maintained  that  no  animals  are  capable  of 
taking  even  the  earhest  steps  m  this  process :  if  a  dog  stands  out- 
side a  door,  and  barks  or  scratches,  to  attract  attention,  and  then 
waits  for  some  one  to  come  and  let  him  in,  that  is,  in  all  essential 
respects,  an  act  of  language-making;  and  the  dog,  and  some 
other  animals,  can  do  much  more  than  that.  Here  is  tlie  pomt 
to  which  the  attention  of  naturaHsts  should  be  directed,  if  they 
wish  to  deteiToine  how  far  the  animala  advance  on  the  road  to 
language ;  to  what  extent  are  they  able  to  turn  signs — utterance, 
or  gesture,  or  posture,  or  grimace — ^to  account  for  the  purpose, 
and  with  the  intention,  of  intimatuig  meaning  To  detennine 
what  definite  natural  cries  they  have  is  comparatively  nothhig  to 
the  puifioee,  since  these  arc  not  the  analogue  of  human  speech : 
to  put  the  inquiry  on  this  ground,  involves  the  capital  error  of 
attributing  to  the  human  voice  a  special  relation  to  the  apparatus 
of  metital  action,  as  its  natural  means  of  expressioM,  instead  of 
regarding  utterance  as  merely  that  form  of  bodily  activity  which, 
on  the  w*hole,  is  most  available  for  expression,  and  which,  there- 
fore, after  due  experience  of  its  advantages,  is  most  availed  of  by 
man.  The  real  expressiveness  of  cries  and  exclamations  hes,  not 
in  their  articulate  elements,  their  vowels  and  consonants  (if  they 
have  any),  but  in  their  tones;  and  we  keep  these  same  tones  as 
auxiharies  of  the  very  liighest  value  to  our  articulate  speech,  when 
^we  wish  to  impress  and  pt-rsuade. 

Quito  as  much,  I  am  sure^  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  the  way  of  intentional  intimation  of  their  wishes,  aa 
in  the  way  of  tool-using ;  and  hence  the  fomier  is  no  more  a 
*'  barrier  *'  than  the  latter.  But  the  animals  can  go  no  furtlier 
in  the  direction  of  developing  their  rude  beginnings  of  expreseion 
into  a  language,  than  of  working  up  their  tools  into  a  mechanical 
art,  with  all  its  appHances,  dimply  because  they  have  not  the 
capacity;  and  in  this  capacity  of  indefinite  development,  by 
accmoulating  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  out  of  a 
condition  originally  as  low,  or  well-nigh  as  low,  as  that  of  the 
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animals,  Kes  the  distinction  of  man — a  distinction  which  ouglit 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  lover  of  his  species.      ^ 

As  regards  "  general  ideas,"  of  which  Mr.  Miiller  arrogates  to 
himself  and  his  followers  the  monopoly,  I  confess  to  being  wholly 
of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ellis  :  "  Animals,  to  my  mind,  have  concepts, 
with  quite  as  much  right  to  be  termed  general,  as  any  which  I 
possess  myself,  the  difference  being  ond  of  degree."  *  So  long  as 
Mr.  Muller  puts  his  exclusive  claim  solely  on  the  ground  that 
animals  have  no  language,  he  must  not  expect  to  gain  over  many 
adherents.  "  Animals  cannot  talk,  because  they  have  no  general 
ideas :  they  e\4dently  have  no  general  ideas,  because  they  do  not 
talk " — surely,  as  pretty  a  circle  as  ever  was  drawn  with  com- 
passes; a  mere  dupUcation  and  bending  around  into  a  curved 
and  re-entering  form  of  the  dogma  that  thought  is  impossible 
without  words ;  that  the  intellect  cannot  apprehend  resemblances- 
and  differences,  cannot  compare  and  infer,  without  the  bodU]/ — 
organs  to  make  signs  for  it.  If  this  is  an  exaltation  of  the  valu^^ 
of  language,  it  is  an  equal  degradation  of  the  power  of  the  mind 

W.  D.  Whitney. 

Yalb  College,  New  Haven  Conn.,  U.S.A., 
February,  1875. 

♦  President's  address  for  1873  to  the  London  Philological  Society,  in  the  Society 
"Transactions  **  for  1873-4,  p.  250. 


THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK. 


a  Prt^at*  %  HAj?  i^jV?-^^  Htm  a 

Cole,    CB.     /«    S  m/*.      A  r, /,  .-^      Kn  uajui 
Bkntlby  ft  Bon.   18Tfi. 


OF  the  niany  ivlio  hiive  Tviled  a  pleasant  hour  over  the 
vagaries  of  ^*Heacllong  Hall"  and  ** Crotchet  Castle"  in  a 
fitmy  volnme  of  Bentley's  Standard  Novels,  few  until  now  have 
had  a  distinct  idea  of  their  author,  a  certain  Peacock,  not  much 
ijefore  tlie  outer  world  in  liis  own  dajr%  long  since  retired  from  it, 
^nd  yet,  by  general  consent,  a  writer  bo  brimful  of  humour  and 
khidly  satire  that  he  ought  to  have  written  more,  and  to  have 
been  more  widely  known.  The  Vfilunie  referred  to,  containing, 
besides  the  two  tales  already  named,  "  Nightmare  Abbey »'^  and 
**Maid  Ahirian,**  was  made  up  of  novelettes,  the  earHest  of  which 
saw  the  hght  as  far  back  as  1815,  while  **  Maid  Marian,'' wliich 
appeared  as  a  tale  in  1822,  and  was  so  successfid  that  it 
w^as  dramatiy.ed  by  Phmche,  with  music  by  Bishop,  and  pro- 
duced at  Co  vent  Garden  under  Charles  Kt.*mbles  auBpices 
— ^nay  more,  ^vas  translated  into  German — is,  for  its  raciness 
and  sj>arkle,  the  one  of  aU  the  four  with  wliich  the  grt*atest 
number  connect  the  name  of  Peacock.  Yet,  as  muck  as 
twenty  years  before  the  repubheation  of  these  four  tales  in  the 
*' Standard  Novelists,''  their  author  had  produced  a  satirical  novel 
of  largt^r  dimensiuns,  untitled  ^'^  Mi'lineourt/"  in  which,  undreaming 
rf  the  future  of  Darwinism,  unenlightened  as  to  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest/*  he  had  pknd'ully  wrouglit  into  the  shape  of  himiiirouB 
fiction  the   theories  of  Lord   ilonboddo,  and  plied  an  age  not 
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Biifficiently  advanced  to  receive  much  impression — ^for  even  Lord 
Byron  had  the  conceit  to  fancy  the  tale  was  a  skit  at  liis  pet 
bear — with  the  anthropo-^simian  approaches  to  reasoning  faculty 
manifested  in  "Sir  Oran  Haut^ton,  Baronet."  Publislaed oiiginally 
in  1818,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  "  MeHncourt  "  had  become 
almost  forgotten  before  it  was  republished  in  a  cheap  form  aboat 
the  year  1856 ;  wliilst  one  of  Peacock's  happiest  satires^  one,  too, 
which  contains,  above  all  others,  his  title  to  the  sole  vein  of 
poetiy  he  traced  vnih.  striking  success,  the  lyric  vein,  we  mean 
"  The  Misfortmie-s  of  Elphin,"  was  firat  issued  in  1829,  and,  though 
long  since  out  of  print,  has  never  been  reprinted  until  the  issae 
of  the  collected  edition,  although  it  fetched  a  good  price  when 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  second-hand  booksellers.  It  was  some 
comfort  to  those  who  knew  the  unity  of  authorship  in  these  several 
novclifitic  jen^^  (Vesprii,  and  could  recognize  in  each  the  playful 
banter,  old-fashioned  praise  of  the  ternjym  actum,  and  memorable 
impregnation  of  classical  reminiscence,  to  find  that  an  author 
seemingly  so  dead  to  thv  world  of  letters  between  1837  and  18t>0, 
had  simply  lain  dormant  in  the  interim,  taking  in,  meanwhile,  those 
stores  of  iiioreasingly  cujious  erudition  and  research  with  wliich 
"  Gryll  Grange'*  is  richer  than  even  his  earher  nov^els.  By  muans 
of  tins  he  stepped  at  once  into  his  old  footing  with  Ws  former 
admirers,  and  won  a  host  of  fresh  lovei-s,  when  he  tendered  it.  as 
the  late  fruit  of  an  old  tree,  to  the  editor  of  Fnwer  in  1861. 
In  the  same  **  monthly "  he  had  occasionally  broken  silence  with 
**Horffii  Dmmaticae/'  and  Heminiscences  of  Shelley;  and  for  yeai-she 
had  anonymously  f(tllnwed  the  bent  of  his  genius  as  opemtic  critic 
to  the  Globe  and  the  Exarmm'r,  Yet  we  may  doubt  it;  up  to  the 
date  of  his  death  in  Wili\,  Peacock  had  fully  won  his  due  and  just 
rank  among  English  humnumts,  though  it  will  be  no  faidt  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  collected  edition  before  lis  if  his 
posthumous  fame  grow  not  through  their  labour  of  love*  It  needs 
but  to  penise  his  bright  and  genial  pages  to  love  the  man  and  hi« 
communication;  and,  if  for  nought  else,  Peacock  should  number 
troops  of  friends  among  postLaity  for  the  lialf-defunct  art  of  hia 
sweetly-laughing  satire  and  ]>hilusophy,  a  philosophy  that  never 
bores,  a  satire  that,  wliile  deahiig  hardish  hits^  is  yet  refined  and 
B]>rightly,  and  depends  for  its  hold  on  readei-s  upon  a  mixtiu-e  of 
originahty  and  gathered  wit  iiTjd  msdom,  very  diflereut  from  the 
tricks  of  slang,  sensation,  and  fastness,  which  are  the  modem 
noveliBts'  birdlime  fur  readei-s.  Possibly,  it  would  be  going  to 
extremes,  to  doubt  whether  works  of  the  caUbre  of  Peacocks 
novels  can  ever  win  a  very  wide  favcmr^  at  least  so  long  as  culti- 
vation is  exceptionah  But  we  shall  ln>pe,  in  this  paper,  to  show, 
by  a  glance  at  their  author's  lustory,  stjme  causes  for  his  secondary 
rank  amid  contemporary  authors  of  liis  class ;  and,  also^  by  notices 
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of  Lis  prose  works,  especially  the  le8s-kiio%\'n  of  tbem,  to  Bet  liis 
eminent  merits  before  8ome  who,  though  worthy  to  know  the 
man  nnd  his  books,  have  hitherto  lacked  mtroduction  to  him  or 
them. 

If  we  may  judge  by  gkHiintigs  from  the  contributions  of  Lord 
Houghton,  Mr.  Cole,  and  ilies  Nicolls  towards  a  biography  of 
Peacock,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  tenor  of  bis  intro- 
duction to  liis  **  Memoirs  of  Shelley/^  first  pubMshed  in  Fraset\ 
and  now  repiiuted  in  volume  the  tliird,  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
a  strong  horror  of  being  put  in  a  book  or  Boswellized,  and  rather 
hdd  with  a  congenial  ancient — 

"  Nee  vixit  mate^  qui  SAtoB  monensque  fefellit." 

Had  the  passion  for  notoriety  burned  iii  him  as  strongly  as  in  one 
or  two  of  his  contempomries,  whom  he  could  never  forbear 
satirizing  as  leaders  of  the  Pantopragmatic  and  kindred  move- 
ments— originated  to  keep  their  aiithore  wl-11  before  the  world — 
advertisements  of  the  **  ninth  "  or  "  eighteenth  thousfind  "'  w^onld 
have  gi-eeted  hves  and  memoirs  far  different  in  bulk  from  the 
modest  biography  prefacing  the  present  collection,  whicii  does 
Httle  more  than  help  ua  to  assess  the  authors  title  to  transmissive 
genius,  and  the  amoimt  of  his  debt  to  the  teaching  of  othcm. 
From  his  sire,  a  City  merchant,  who  died  when  he  was  but  in  his 
third  year,  he  could  have  taken  Httle  save  his  name,  though  to  his 
mother— the  daughter  of  an  "  old  salt,'*  who  figures  as  Captain 
Hawltaught,  in  *' Jl^jliiieourt,"  and  whose  talcs  of  the  sea  were  the 
oral  romance  of  his  yoxith— he  owed  the  priceless  debt,  con- 
stantly due  iu  the  case  of  emment  men  to  the  maternal  parent,  of 
BjTnpathetic  interest,  practical  counsel^  and  the  shrewd  criticism 
which  m  gromided  on  *'  mother-wit"  of  the  highest  order.  With 
this  mother  and  grandsire  he  Hved  up  to  sixteen  at  Cliertsey,  goiJig 
thence  by  day  from  eight  to  thiiieen  to  a  private  school  at 
Englefield  Green,  where  he  rather  inspired  his  teachers  with  a 
presage  of  his  future  literary  prowess,  than  wuh  indebted  to  them 
for  the  seeds  of  that  eccentric  erudition  which  was  for  the  most 
part  self-sown,  and  w^liieh  conthiucd  to  grow  and  increase  to  the 
vei*y  end  of  his  life.  There  i^  nothing  in  bis  remains  to  indicate 
that  he  w^as  ever  a  scholar  in  the  same  sense  as  our  fimt-class  men 
in  Oxford  Moderations  or  the  Cambridge  classical  Tripos — good 
at  a  paper  of  critical  questions,  good  in  grammar  and  philology, 
good  at  divers  kinds  of  Greek  and  Latin  composition.  His  was 
rather  the  learning  of  one  who  set  no  bounds  on  an  in- 
quinitivencss  covering  the  whole  field  of  classical  hterature ; 
and  we  know  that  up  to  his  latest  years  he  corresponded 
with  the  foremost  scholars  and  authors,  when  he  sought  to 
assure  himself  of  the  exact  meaning  of  a  curious  passage,   or 
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to  trace  home  a  bit  of  classic  lore  that  had  slipped  its  moorings* 

One  of  these  con-espondents,  a  man  of  affaii-s  and  scholarship,  who 

predeceased   Mr-   Peacock,   coiifomed  to  "oe  the  view  we  hare 

ventured  to  express,  that  ho  was  rather  a  reader  of  curious  r^ 

search  and  endless  capacity  for  classical  notes  and  queries  thaii  a 

critical  or  grammatical  scholar.     But  this  is  conBistent  with  his 

educatii>u,  which,  as  Lord  Houghton  puts  it,  "  did  not  come  to 

him  through   the  ordinary  channels."     Inspired  -with  a  resolve  to 

read  the  best  books,  illustrated  by  the  best  critics,  he  had  no 

guidance  or  tuition,  after  fourteen,  in  pursuing  his  elected  task; 

but  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  happy  migration  of  tho  little 

househokl  to  town  for  a  time  enabled  him  to  do  eo^  he  carried  out 

the  singularly  felicitous  idea  of  supplementing  his  private  reading- 

of  ancient  authors  by  the  study,  at  the  British  Museum,   of  those 

rich  rchcs  of  ancient  art  which,  iii  statues,  gems,  and  bas-reliefs, 

so  freely  and,  for  the  most  part.,  finiitlessly  offer  theinBelves  in  illuj^ 

tmtion  of  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity.     On  this  suggestive 

trait  in  Mr.  Peacock*s  sclf-ft>rinatiou  it  would  be  difficult  to  add 

aught  to  Lord  Houghton's  wt^nls  in  liis  appreciative  preface  (p-X*), 

or  to  Mr,  Cole's  note  at  p.  xxvii,,  unless  by  one  or  twtj  illustrations 

or  examples.     Our  fii-st  shall  be  genemh     It  is  but  recently  tliat  it 

has  been  felt  liow  much  hght  on  Homer's  date,  and  the  miity  in 

authorship  of  his  poems,  may  be  gleaned  from  vases,  and  figures 

on  vases,  in  the  British  Miiseurn.     Just  broached  in  Dr.  Hayman'a 

,  able  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  liis  Odyssey,  the  subject  has 

ireceived  fuller  treatment  from  Professor  Bnmn,  of  Munich  ;  and 

Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  of  our  liritisli  Musemn,  has  followed  his 

[lead  Avith  an  exposition  of  his  views  calculated  to  lead  to  fuller 

[ventilation  of  the  subject.      Our  other  example  is  special.      A 

(passage  in  the  *'  Private  Oration  of  Demosthenes  *  against  Bosotus 

j>de  nomine/"  just  edited^  with  five  others,  by  Paley  and  Sandys, 

cojitains  a  clause  m  elucidating  which  is  seen  the  helpfulness  of 

I  reflecting  the    Ught  of    Greek   art   on    Greek   Uterature.     The 

I  clause  begi^iB  d  crt  a^^ttVcto'  6  va-np  cu'ouorra«,  if  .tA.,  and  the  editors 

[colom-ably  di\dne  from  a  parallel  passage  in  Plato's  "  Thecetetus  *' 

Ithat  m'currii^  here  has,   beyond    its    obvious  sense,   the  further 

one  of  '*  coming  to  life  again/*  which  the  context  needs*     Now, 

an  engraving  on  an  antique  gem  representing  a  head  rising  from 

the  floor,  and  a  person  standing  by  with  an  enchanters  wand, 

seems  to  afford  the  veiy  corroboration  of  the  suggested  sense 

desiderated ;  and  Mr.  Paley  cites  the  existence  of  such  a  gem. 

'  Our  digression  will  scarce  be  held  irrelevant  if  it  partly  accounts 

i  for  the  keen  perception  Mr.  Peacock  retained  through  a  long  life 

of  the  ancient  Uterature  which  he  had  so  abnormallv,  vet  so  im- 

PBBSively,  acquired — a  perception  qmte  different  from  the  mere 

evanescent  improsions  o?  avem^<i  students.    It  would,  perhaps,  bo 
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o  much  to  aver  that  without  his  classicism,  without  his  constant 
sort  to  the  rich  bank  of  ancient  authoi's  for  the  loan  of  thoughts 
and  images,  his  novels  would  have  been  devoid  of  a  residuary 
chaim;  for  Peacock  had  a  strong  coniic  vein,  a  rare  lyiical 
faculty,  sorae  invention,  and  a  large  and  decided  bent  for  satire  : 
but  the  grace  which  harmonized  these,  and  lent  a  spirit  of 
**  long,  long  ago"  to  the  quaint  modern  fignree,  vdih  w^liich  he 
loved  to  people  liis  halls  and  granges,  abbeys,  castles,  and  green 
woods,  was  derived  from  those  intellectual  repasta  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  wliich  furnished  to  him  a  perpetual  banquet. 
To  judge  from  his  photograph,  his  nature  could  not  have  been 
severe  or  satuniine  ;  yet  from  liis  earHest  years  he  seems  to  have 

voided  general  society,  and  to  have  relaxed  his  gra%'er  avoca- 

lons  chiefly  in  the  home  circle,  or  in  the  congenial  society  of  one 
two  intunates,  eiieh  as  was  Mr.  Hookham,  the  publisher,  in  his 
early  Tiianhood,  8hclloy  and  Hogg  a  little  later  on,  and  Lord 
Broughton  in  his  latter  days.  Up  to  twenty-three  his  life  oscillated 
between  Loudon  and  Chertsey,  and  his  dreamn  betwixt  authorship 
(not  up  to  that  time  overpromising,  though  the  editors  have 
thought  fit  to  print  in  the  first  hundred  pages  of  vol.  iii-  a 
number  of  fugitive  vei'se-pieces,  which  might  well  have  been 
allowed  to  reaUzo  their  epithet)  and  a  youthful  love-passage, 
remembered  tenderly  to  his  hfe's  end,  though  it  was  soon  inter- 
rupted. The  heroine  of  it  is  said  to  be  commemorated  in  ''Crotchet 
stle  '*  in  the  friendly  portrait  of  Miss  Touchandgo.     Peacock, 

:owever,  was  not  content  to  make  authorship  his  sole  or  chief 
mission.  Though  a  brief  secretarj-sliip  to  a  captain  in  the  navy 
was  less  to  his  taste  than  might  have  been  expected  of  a  sailor's 
grandson,  ho  obtained,  at  nearly  thirty  yeai-s  of  age,  a  clerkship  in 
the  examining  ofHce  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  rose  pro- 
eesively  in  twenty  years  to  the  post  of  chief  examiner,  in  which 

,e  succeeded  James  Mill,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a  score  of 
years,  by  liis  sou  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  was  here  that  he  fomied 
the  intimacy,  am6ng  others,  of  Mr,  Henry  Cole,  C,B.,  his  present 
editor.  The  dates  of  his  novels  show  that  three  were  w^ritten 
before   their   composition   could  be    said   to    be    a  Trtipcpyov;  the 

fit  before  or  after  he  occupied  the  liighest  grade  of  office.  But 
8  nomination  to  the  examiner  s  office  dates  hack  to  a  day  when 
there  w^ere  no  competitive  examinations,  and  tlie  good  work  done 
by  liim  in  the  office  was  no  resiilt  of  his  reputation  as  a  Greek  and 
ifEtin  scholar,  though  no  doubt  it  gained  some  additional  eclat 
m  it.  Having  at  all  times  great  independence  of  character, 
and  the  means,  even  before  his  appointment,  of  living  unpin ched,, 
as  he  prrferred,  beneath  the  quiet  maternal  roof,  he  lacked  a 
stimulus  to  trim  for  popular  favour,  and  cultivated,  uunoticed,  the 
taste  for  satire,  which  found  food  enough  in  hie  yoMJig  Aa.7  m  ^^ 
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new  ideas  and  marches  of  intellect  proclaimed  by  Lord  Brough 
and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  Those  who  in  our  day  take  up- 
Peacock's  novels  find  his  **  red  rags"  {ih^  farrago  of  his  libelltLt)  to 
be  Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  inclusive,  besides  the  reviewers  afore- 
said, of  Mr,  MacciJloch  and  the  Author  of  Waverley;  America  and 
the  New  World  ;  and  two  or  three  contemporary  poets  and  prose 
writers,  amongst  whom  Byi*on  comes  off  more  lightly  than  Southey 
or  Coleridge,  To  Southey  and  the  Qitarterhj  he  reverts  again  and, 
again  in  teims  of  disparagement  and  ridicule;  and  though 
antipathies  never  go  to  the  extent  of  "war  to  the  knife/*  an<3 
effervesce  in  the  vehemence  of  the  Boythom  order,  it  is  con-^ 
ceivable  that  these  may  have  interfered  with  his  popularity,  when^ 
in  his  prime,  he  found  Iiinjeelf  in  antagonism  with  the  stream  and 
the  onward  current.  Lord  Houghton  shrewdly  discovers  the  key 
to  his  character  and  writmgs  hi  an  addiction  of  taste*,  sentiments, 
and  views  of  life  to  the  18th  rather  than  the  19th  centuryia 
and  traces  the  influence  of  that  **  age  of  free  fancy  and  common^ 
sense  '*  in  the  construction,  intention,  and  spirit  of  his  works. 
The  acceptance  of  this  clue  would  accoiuit  for  some  indifference 
in  the  general  public  of  his  day  to  an  author  not  in  accord 
\v4th  it,  though  liis  marked  improvement  on  the  French  contis  of 
the  period  bt-^wecn  the  Kegency  and  the  Revolution  would  secure 
for  his  kindlier  satire,  purer  wit,  and  greater  morality  in  fiction,  the 
select  favour  of  the  few  who  were  capable  of  cultivated  choice. 
As  Peacock  grew  older  there  are  signs  in  liis  writing  of  a  mellower 
wisdom  (in  **  Gryll  Grange,''  e,  g.,  and  the  Shelley  Memoirs),  for 
which,  perhaps,  the  removal  of  sundry  iHes  noire^,  and  the  perva- 
sive influence  of  hij?  ckissicisni  might  accoimt.  Yet  from  fii*:gt  to 
last  Iiis  genius,  though  never  unkiiidly,  is  more  or  less  combative; 
and  hard  liits,  vc'iled  in  clever  allusion  or  chsgiiised  in  appeals  to 
antiquity,  are  apt  to  glance  unfelt  off  the  comparatively  thick- 
skinned.  Some  elements  of  popularity  would  always  have  won 
him  welcome,  particularly  the  fondness  for  country  scenes  and 
pastimes,  and  keen  love  of  the  olden  features  of  "merry  England*' 
which  breathe  out  of  his  writings,  even  as  t!iey  gave  a  zest  to 
his  home-life.  His  graoddangliter  tells  U8  how  he  kept  May-day 
after  his  retirement  from  the  India  Office  to  Halliford  on  tha 
Thames : — 


**  All  tbe  clulilren  of  the  village  came  rcund  with  their  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  each  child  was  presented  with  a  new  penny  or  silver  three- 
penny or  fonrpenny -piece,  according  to  the  Ix'tnity  of  their  garlands;  thd^j 
money  being  given  by  the  Queen  of  the  May^ — always  on^  of  his  grajid 
daugliters — who  sat  heside  him  dre.sficd  in  white,  crowned  with  fluwen 
and  holding  a  aeeijtre  of  flowers  in  her  hands.  He  loved  to  keep  ui>  thes^ 
old  English  customs."     (P.  h) 

His  politics  must  have  been  a  contracUction,    Theoretically  pro* 
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gressive,  no  writer  ever  set  hia  bact  so  Rtrenuoiisly  against  the 
clamour  for  iniproWng  the  masses?,  and  page  after  page  of  his 
writings  advocates  the  famous  poHcy  of  **  letting  well  alone/'  His 
sj'mpatkieR  go  with  tlie  free  and  easy  denizens  of  merry  Shej-wood; 
and  hi«  satire  is  keenest  wlien  it  not  only  exposes  the  shams  of 
mental  improvementi  but  also  ridiculefl  the  more  bona  fide  develop- 
ments of  modeni  life  and  tliongkt.  So  far,  he  should  have  been  a 
Tory  of  the  most  pronounced  school;  but  then^  as  Lord  Houghton 
reminds  us,  in  the  **  Misfortunes  of  Elphin''  he  parodies  Canning's 
**  Defence  of  the  English  Constitution/*  so  hitthig  hard  at  the 
Tories,  while  in  **Giyll  Orange'*  he  denounees  Lord  Russell  under 
^  the  name  of  **  Lord  Michin  Malicho/*  as  a  set-oflf  against  the 
Whigs.     Perhaps  iti  his  later  writings  there  may  be  traced  the 

teame  disposition  to  speak  more  gL-ntly  of  other  institutions,  as  his 
granddaughter  declares  actuated  liim  in  reference  to  the  country 
gentrj'  and  clerg}^;  but  we  think  either  side  might  have  put  in  a 
claim  for  liim;    and  there  is  nothhig  in  his  remains  to  show  that 
he  over  took  a  grave  interest  in  politics,  from  which,  as  an  official, 
he  was  entitled  to  stand  aloof,  and  at  which,  as  a  humourist,  ho 
could  afford  to  laugh.     Peacock  married,  in    1820,  a  ^^'eIsh  lady, 
L       whom  he  had  met  amid  the  soenes  of  '* Headlong  Hall'*  and  the 
I      •*  Misfortunes  of  Elphiu,"  who  bore  him  children,  and  lived  in  wed- 
'       lock  wit  It  him  for  thirty-two  years  ;  but  duruig  the  greater  part  of 
I       these  she  was  a  confiniied  in  vahd,  and,  until  her  death  in  1 85H,  must 
have  devolved  the  care  of  his  house  and  cliikken  at  Halliford  to 
his  mother,  who  looked  forward  to  liis  weekly  visits  from  to\^^i, 
from  Friday  to  Monday,     The  gap  caused  by  this  removal,  the 
cares  of  more  unportant  official  duty,  and  the  management  of  his 
domestic  mattei*B,  must  accoimt  for  the  improductiveness  of  his 
literary  genius  for  a  score  of  yeai-e  or  so ;    though  occasional 
papers    in   Fraser,  and  the  appearance  of    "  Gryll  Grange  *'    in 
1861,  discovered  a  fancy  and  a  zest  for  literaiy  triflhig  wholly  im- 
dulled  by  the  inaction  of  years.     The  picture  which  Miss  Nicolk 
»       draws  of  his  latter  days,  his  early  houi-s  in  the  morning,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  Dickens's  novels,  his  resolve  w4ien  his  house  was  on  fire  to 
run  all  risks  mth  his  books — a  resolve  which  he  clinched  to  the 
curate  of  the  parish  ^nth  the  very  pagan,  though  very  classical 
adjuration,  '*By  the  immortal  gods  I  will  not  move**   (p- U.) — is 
one  which,  if  a  trifle  too  tldn  and  brief,  still  assists  materially  our 
conception  of  the  Epicurean  octogenarian,  who,  having  outhved 
;       most  of  bis  friends,  could  tranquilly  await  liis  own  summons,  and 
^       look  back,  meanwhile,  on  a  career  as  happy  as  it  had  been  useful. 
It  may  be  that  his  works  have  not  yet  met  that  justice  which 
assigns  his  true  place  among  English  writers  of  fiction.    The  brief 

Cliich  follows  is  designed,  if  it  be  possible,  to  expedite  its 
t. 
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The  curious  dim^gard  of  plot  wliich  characterizes  Peacock's 
novels  from  first  to  last  is  an  experiment  bo  hazardous  that 
nothing  bnt  a  constant  rattle  of  life  and  morion  amonpj  the  interltv 
cutors  or  dravmtl^  person fv,  whose  talk  maskB  this  dr*fect^  could 
avail  to  compensate  it.  This  makeweight  is  conspicuous  in  his 
first  novelette,  "Headlong  Halh''  where  tlie  first  chapter  introduces 
us  to  the  Holyhead  mail  and  its  fcmr  ^rinsidcs"  bound  for  the  same 
desrination,  the  second  to  the  hospitable  rendezvous  where  master 
and  servant  jostle  each  other  in  the  hiirry-scTinT  of  prepararions, 
and  the  catalogue  of  packages  from  London,  Liverpool,  Chester, 
&c»,  &C-,  is  a  touch  of  composition  veritably  Aristophanic.  When 
the  author  has  furnished  Sqiiire  Headlong  with  guests,  the  scenes 
sliift  themselves*  In  the  foreground  Mr.  Foster  («^ao«  TT}p€iv), 
the  perfectibiUst,  and  Mr.  Escot  (h  a-Korm^  the  deteriorationist, 
take  sides  so  opposite  on  the  subject  of  human  life  and  its  develop- 
ment, that  it  needs  Mr,  Jenkison  (dcv  c^  to-t^y),  the  statu-quoite, 
to  balance  them  with  the  dictum  of  tho  Cliameleon,  ^*You  all 
are  right  and  all  are  %v^rong;*'*  while  Dr,  Gastor,  the  imperBonation 
of  rectorial  high-feeding,  and  the  advocate  of  high-hving,  sums  up 
with  a  reduction  of  tlie  whole  matter  to  stomach-service,  '''all 
animals  having  l^een  created  solely  and  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
man;'  To  sucli  a  man  the  hetero^loxy  of  his  chance-companions 
was  simply  astonishing.  Mr.  Escot^s  hi  particular,  who  regarded 
the  exchange  by  ci^^lized  man  of  roots  for  cooked  food,  and  his 
consequent  diminution  of  statiire,  "  as  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  fable  of  Prometheus,  which  is  a  symboHcal  portraiture  of  that 
disastrous  epoch  when  man  first  applied  fire  to  culinary  purpoees, 
and  thereby  surrendered  hie  liver  to  the  vultm*e  of  disease/'  (P.71.) 
Luckily  there  is  a  counter-check  to  such  depressing  philosophy  in 
the  cheery  views  of  our  host  of  Headlong  Hall,  HaiTy  Headlong. 
Ksq.^  a  scholarly  sportsman,  who,  while  **  fond  of  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, racing,  drinking,  and  all  such  innocent  amusements,"  is  fond, 
too,  of  Uteraiy  society,  chucks  to  bo  a  philosopher  and  man  of 
taste,  and  recognizes  a  vocation  for  being  arbiter  (purstioitmn  no 
less  than  MhendL  To  this  end,  in  our  tale,  we  find  that  he 
has  gathered  around  him,  beside  the  four  **m6ideB"  above  men- 
tioned, savauE  of  all  khids,  from  Mr.  Milestone,  tho  fashionable 
lanflscape  gardener,  who  bums  to  be  entinisted  with  the  trimmiDg 
and  polishing  of  the  rocks  of  Llanheris,  to  Mr.  Cranium,  the  plire- 
nologist,  whose  science  enables  liim  to  discern  in  man  an  union  of 
the  difierent  inferior  animals  in  greater  or  less  proportions,  and 
somewhat  reminds  us  of  Simonides  of  Amorgos  on  the  resemblances 
of  women,  whilst  he  traces  likenesses  betwixt  the  skulls  of  a  turn- 
spit and  a  courtly  poet,  and  notes  the  same  development  of  con- 

*  Thifl  ofton  qnot-efl  lino  comos  from  one  of  Uie  fabloa  of  Jam^a  Merrick,  A  minor 
poet  and  divine,  who  lived  circa  1720  ▲.]>. 
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etnictivenoRs  in  the  crania  of  Sir  Clnistopher  Wren  and  the 
teaver,  Jlinor  characters  are  Gal!  atiil  Truaclo,  rpviewei's,  **  who 
occaKional]y  imhilged  in  tho  composition  of  bad  poetry;'  and 
Nightshade  and  MacLaiirol,  poets,  '*  who  occasionally  indulged  in 
tho  composition  of  Ijad  cnticiBm,"  Tho  namcB  of  Mr,  Cliroinatic 
and  Sir  Fatiick  O'Prism  tell  their  trades.  An  all-rounder  in  attain- 
ments— ^snch  an  one  as  Peacock  loved  to  ridicide — one  Mr,  Pan- 
scope,  "  the  chemical,  botanicah  geological,  astronomical,  meta- 
physical, meteorological,  anatomical,  pliymological,  galvanistical, 
musical  pictonal,  bibliogi^aphical,  critical  pliiloHopher,  who  had 
nm  through  tlie  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  understood  them  all 
equally  well,"  may  be  presumed  to  etand  more  or  less  for  the 
author's  pet  aversion,  Lord  Brougham^  Though,  aa  we  have  said, 
the  al>seiice  of  plot  is  conspicuous,  it  is  striking  how  tlie  weakness 
or  hobby  of  tlds  or  that  guest  suggests  a  scene,  a  conversation,  an 
excitement,  each  in  good  time  and  happy  sequence,  though  with- 
out the  ftuntest  study  of  the  unities*  In  the  pleasure-grounds 
ffPiism  and  Mr.  Gall  air  their  gleanings  from  "Price  on  the 
Picturesque,"  to  test  the  independent  genius  of  Mr,  Milestone,  who 
scores  one  ii gainst  the  reviewer,  when  he  claims  that  ** unexpected- 
ness "  should  be  one  of  three  distinct  characteiistics  of  the  laying 
out  of  groimds*  by  inqniiing  **by  what  name  this  character  is  to 
be  distin^guislied,  when  a  person  walks  round  groimds  for  the 
second  time;'  In  another  conversation  there  is  smart  quizzing  of 
the  crotchets  of  '^Knight  on  Taste,"  embodied  in  Milestone's  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  Lord  Littlehraiirs  park;  but  the  chmax  of 
Headlong  Hall  experiments  in  the  picturesque  is  when  the  squire, 
yielding  to  the  landscape  gardener's  proposal  to  blow  up  a  tower- 
tipt  and  ivy-clad  promontory,  and  allowing,  as  was  his  wont,  no 
interval  betwixt  conception  and  execution,  explodes  not  only  the 
tower,  but  Mr.  Cranimn  too,  into  mid-air,  whence  he  gravitates, 
first  of  all  into  an  ivy-bush,  and  eventually  into  the  lake  below* 
That  no  disastrous  consequences  ensue  is  due  to  tho  squire's 
having  recourse  to  copious  draughts  of  Madeira — wliich,  with  other 
like  specific^,  was  never  absent  from  Squire  Headlong  on  his 
roimds— to  correct  and  qualify  the  water  swallowed;  and  his  recur- 
rence to  the  same  specific  against  cold  and  wet  when  Cranium 
was  seated  next  him  after  dinner. 

At  these  dinners  the  squire  is  perfectly  alive  to  other  and  more 
refined  duties  of  a  host,  so  that,  while  conversation  never  flags,  its 
material  is  judiciously  varied  to  prevent  a  suspicion  of  tediiun. 
When  Escot's  weeping  philosophy  fastens  on  the  sordid  self-love, 
and  "  parteeciilar  feeliugs  of  the  moral  and  poleetical  fetness  o* 
things/'  of  Mr.  MacLaurel,  the  Scotch  reviewer,  and  beguiles  him 
into  enunciating  his  three  reasons  for  taking  the  part  of  the  people, 
"  always  within  the  pale  of  the  law,"  Mr.  Cranium  is  di*awn  out  to 
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refer  his  definition  of  self-love  to  a  quegtion  of  ekuU-organization ; 
but  anon  the  equire  Bkips  from  menitnfo  mori  %o  a  btmiptr  of  Bur- 
aundi^,  and  coaxes  nut  of  Mr.  CTrromatic  the  capital  song,  **Iu  his 
last  bin  Sir  Peter  lies,"  one  of  those  pleasant  lyrics  wliich  are  the 
veiy  salt  of  these  novelettes.  Anon,  Mr.  Panscopeimprovee  the  oceft* 
gion  -wnth  a  display  of  encyclopaedic  anthority  for  and   against 
'* human  deterioration,"  and  so  provokes,  and  is  provoked  by,  Mr. 
Eacot,  that  a  glee  and  an  adjonniment  to  the  drawing-room  have 
to  be  intei-j^osed.     A  new  diversion  arises  in  the  next  scene,  in  the 
method  of  revenge  on  Escot  wliieh  suggests  itself  to  Mr.  Panscope, 
namely,  to  cut  him  out  with  Miss  Cephalis  Cranium^  one  of  the 
charming  feminine  additions  to  the  Headlmig  Hall  party,  of  which 
hitherto  we  have  been  so  un gallant  as  to  be  silent.     This  well-laid 
plot,  however,  utterly  collapses  on  the  grand  occasion  of  the  Head- 
long Christmas  ball,  an  event  which,  like  the  '*  Greek  Olympiads 
and  the  Roman  consulates,"  served  as  the  main  pillar  of  memory 
to  '*  all  the  beauty  and  faslnon  of  Carnarvon,  Meirionydd,    and 
Anglesea"  as  years  went  round;  and  from  which,  no  doubts  aa 
from  the  balls  formerly  held  in  the  triennial  festival  week  of  the 
ihree   choirs*  not  a  few  country  belles  dated  their  coming  out. 
On  this  anniversary,  in  the  year  of  grace  of  which   Peacock^e 
novelette  depicts  the  close,  the  proceedings  commenced  with  a 
somewhat  abnonnal  preface  to  a  ball — to  wit,  a  lecture  on  pUrencH 
logy.     It  is,  however,  fair  to  add  that,  of  the  quartet  of  marriages 
which  were  the  issue  and  result  of  it,  one,  at  least,  was  brought 
about  through  the  solemn  transfer  of  the  skull  of  Cadwallader, 
from  the  enamoured  Escot  to  Mr.  CraTiiimi  as  the  price   of  liia 
acquiescence  in  his  imion  -vsitli  the  fair  Cephalis,    The  Ufe  and  fun 
of  this  part  of  the  story  is  exquisite.     Harry  Headlong,  the  squire, 
realizes  to  a  nicety  his  descent  from  the  ahnost  pre-liistoric  founder 
of  his  race,  *'  who  was  originally  preserved  in  the  Deluge,  on  the 
top  of  Snowdon,  and  called  'Rhayader,*  or  *  Waterfall/  to  signify 
his  having  accompanied  the  water  in  its  descent," 

*^  In  later  days,  when  commen:ial  bagmeu  begau  to  scour  the  country, 
the  ambipTiiity  of  the  sound  induced  bis  descendants  to  drop  the  suspicious 
denomination  of  lUderSy  and  change  the  name  into  English,  when,  not 
being  well  plea^^d  with  the  sound  of  the  t/tintj^  they  substituted  that  of  the 
qualitijy  and  accordingly  adopted  the  name  Utadlang^  the  appropriate  epithet 
of  WaUrfalir    (R  2.) 

With  tlie  impetuosity  of  liis  name  and  hereditary  nature,  thia 
worthy  no  sooner  sees  that  he  ought  to  marry,  than  he  signalizes 
his  anniversary  by  popping  at  once  to  Tenorina,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mr.  Chromatic,  and  persuading  Sir  Patrick  OTrisra 
to  propose  to  Graziosa,  the  other,  by  way  of  company*  Foster  has 
already  made  his  suit  acceptable  to  the  squire's  pretty  niece, 
Caprioletta.    Elscot^  as  we  have  said^  finds  help  from  the  matri- 
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monially-minded  host  iii  getting  round  i\\Q  obdurate  Cranium,  and 
auon,  as  the  upshot  of  the  ball,  eight  are  made  four  with  a  celerity 
and  emoothnees,  ahiiost  too  perfect  for  vraiMmUance,  and  matches 
come  as  fast,  in  this  finale  of  "Headlong  Hall/'  as  **  dispatches," 
in  the  last  act  of  *'  Hamlet/'  The  story  would  Iiave  ended  more 
artistically  at  the  close  of  the  ball  and  supper,  and  when  the 
matches  recorded  were  frefih  in  the  minds  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  readfi-s,  aiKl  the  splendid  a|>Headlong  chorus  in  the  cars  of  the 
male.     Of  this  chorus  we  must  quote  a  single  snatch^ — 

*'HalI  to  tbo  Hoadlonpf  t  tho  Hoadlong  ap-Hoadloug  ! 
All  hftil  to  tho  Hoftdton^!  tho  Headlong  ap-Hoftdloog! 
*  Tho  Headlong  ap-Ilosdlong, 

Ap-Breakueck  ap-Huadloog, 
Ap-Catarftct,  ap>Fistjl],  ap-R&iader,  ap-Headlon^.  **  (P.  €6.) 

But  to  return  to  a  criticism  just  opened.  We  think  a  more  plot- 
reverencing  author  would  have  ended  vnX\\  the  making  of  the 
matches,  and  the  dej>artnre  of  the  guests*  Peacock  appends  a 
chapter  anent  the  wedding*daj*,  not  to  introduce  favours  and  orange- 
blossoms,  but  a  philosophic  discourse  between  the  advocates  of  per- 
feetibihty  and  deterioration,  as  tmseasonable  as  Hookham  Frere's 
readuig  ** Monks  and  Giants'*  to  Murray  on  his  wedding-day.  He 
might,  no  doubt,  plead  Homer  and  other  ancients  for  not  seem  tag 
to  know  where  to  stop.  How^beit,  the  paragmph  we  quote  is 
the  real  and  effective  ^vind-up  of  the  tale  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
of  *'  Headlong  Hall  :"— 

*'  \n  the  tiieanwiiile  a  great  confusion  ha*l  arisen  at  the  outer  doors,  the 
departure  of  tlie  ball  viHitor?*  being"  impeded  by  a  eiivuinHtaoce  which  the 
~  tperience  of  agei*  has  discovered  no  means  to  c^bviate.  The  grooms, 
dmichmei),  pofitillifJiiB,  were  till  diTudc^  It  was  pro^xjsed  that  the  gentlemen 
shouM  ufficiate  in  their  places;  bnfc  tlio  gentleoien  were  almost  all  in  the 
same  conditiorh  This  was  a  fearful  dilemma  ;  hnt  a  very  diligent  investi- 
gation brnnglit  to  light  a  few  servants  and  a  few  grntlenieu  not  above 
half-mas-over  J  and  by  an  equitable  distribution  *jf  these  larities,  the  great-er 
part  of  the  guests  were  enabled  U^  set  forward,  widi  very  nearly  an  even 
chance  of  not  having  their  necks  broken  before  they  reached  home.'*  (P.  73.) 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scenery  of  Carnarvon  and 
Merioiioth  enables  iis  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  Mr. 
Peacock's  desciiption  of  the  Tremadoc  and  Traethmanr  Embank- 
ment,  and  of  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pnlpitt  near  FcBtiuiog,  as  well  as  some 
bite  of  Llaiiberis,  introduced  into  this  stor}'.  But  the  tales  of 
Cambrian  grandmres  do  not  easily  fade  from  the  memory  of  a 
borderer ;  and  asauredly,  uuless  the  Cambnans  were  like  the  Cre- 
tans, w^hieh  our  seuii-uatiouality  promptR  U8  to  deny,  this  finale  of 
a  Wekh  soeial  gatheruig  of  sixty  years  ago  may  very  w^ell  have 
been  drawn  from  the  life. 

"Nightmare   Abbey/*  which  we  take  next  on  account  of  vtA 
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fitnesK  to  group  with  Peacock's  shorter  talest  although  in  order  of 
publication  **  Melincourt "  preceded  it,  and  came  next  to  •*  Ht^ad- 
long  Hall,"  ImR  a  savour  of  the  funereal  mthur  than  the  matiimonial, 
and  yet  contains  such  comic  rituatioim  tliat  we  wonder  no  literary 
manager  lias  erer  tnnied  his  hand  to  dramatizing  It.  Its  literary 
interest  ie  further  enhanced  hy  the  author's  adniiasion  that  the 
character  of  Scythrr»p  Cjlo%\^y  is  a  caricature  of  his  friend  Shelley 
and  that  Shelley  knew  it,  and  enjoyed  the  joke.  Besides  Shelley, 
it  introduces  the  reader  to  the  trauseeiidental  Coleridge,  under  the 
name  of  Flosky  (<^/Ao9«rKta^*),  to  Southey  as  Mr.  Sackbut,  and  to 
Lord  Byron  as  Mr,  Cypress,  and  eo  suggests  to  all  readers  the 
feehng  of  surprtHo  expressed  l\y  Lord  Houghton  that  rnoro  atten- 
tion has  not  btM.u  paid  by  Shelley  s  biographers  to  this  sketch  by  a. 
contemporary.  These  characters,  indeed,  are  subordinate,  that  o£ 
T'losky  filling  most  space  with  Coleridgian  mysticism,  metaphysics^ 
distinctions,  refinements,  and  self-asseilion,  reproduced  according 
to  the  Hght  thrown  on  them  through  Peacock  s  glasses*  While 
Sonthey  or  Sackbut  comes  in  for  little  more  than  casual  sldts  on  a 
** popular  re\new''  and  pensioned  editors,  Flosk^^  is  described  "as 
living  in  the  midst  of  that  visionary  world  in  wliich  nothing  is  but 
Avhat  is  not" — ^as  having  undertaken  solemnly  and  seven  huudred 
times  to  "  elucidate  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion," and  as  remarking  ap^'opoi  of  the  newest  new  book  forwarded 
exjiresa  from  London  to  Lincolnshire,  that  "this  rage  for  novelty  is  j 
the  bane  of  literature.  Except  my  works  and  those  of  my  particular 
friends,  nothing  is  good  that  is  not  as  old  as  Jeremy  Taylor  j  and 
entre  7wuj^,  the  best  part  of  my  friends'  books  were  either  written  or 
soggesti'd  by  niyselfi**  If  this  is  overstrained  and  severe,  it  is  im- 
possilile  to  deny  that  there  is  little  caricature  or  exaggeration  in 
the  words  put  uito  the  mouth  of  Mr.  C}^>ress:  '•  Sir,  I  have  quar- 
relled with  my  wife,  and  a  man  who  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife  is 
absolved  from  his  duty  to  his  country  j  I  have  written  aii  ode  to 
tell  the  peoiih'  as  niucli,  and  th«*y  may  take  it  as  tbey  list^"  There 
cbidd  hardly  be  a  siiceineter  sketch  of  the  Byronic  attitude.  These 
literati  are  some  of  the  guests  with  whom>  more  sua,  Mr.  Peacock 
has  made  CliriKtoplior  Glowry,  Es<[,,  furnish  Kightmare  Abbey 
ftn*  the  space  of  time  daring  wliich  tlie  action  of  the  tale  proceeds. 

♦  AmoDi^  the  rabprinta  which  should  hnvt*  >*  >"   "-^•'-'^cted,  of  which  wd  havo  not»^ 
BQvoral,  ono  iB  *•  ^tAocn^ot,  i  /mer  or  tftectator  ."'  (Pr«f.  p,  xxiTu)     A ludy  i« 

not  expect'»Ll  to  bo  u  Grook  scholar,  but  th«  sii[  ditor  ehouhl  have  OTor^mttext, 

ipi\6fTKios,  **  fond  of  shade,"  a  pnlpnhle  wllusion  io  the  jjoot's  myaticiam.  Tho  idea  of  a 
apecteitor  hoa  Bothiog  Ui  do  with  tho  Urciuk  word,  which  occurs  in  Tb^ophruAtos  »ad 
Oppiftu.  A  groator  itiistAko,  and  aomothing  mora  than  misprint,  is  found  in  p.  xiv.,  and 
rapoited  In  p.  xs&idii  of  tho  prefiicOf  whore  Shelloy  i»  said  to  have  resided  soino  tLm«  trith 
hia  firftt  wife  at  Xaatgwilt,  in  North  Waloe.  Nantgwilt  ia  near  Rhayador.  in  Rftdnorshire, 
Sontli  WftlfflT  "°^  hard  hy  Cwm  Elan,  which  waHouee  tho  property  of  Mr.  Grore,  jrhot4 
name  is  eonnected  with  the  lifo  of  Shelley,  Lord  Honghton  and  Miai  Nicolls  both  full 
into  this  miatnko;  though  in  vol.  iii.  (Sholloy  Momoim)  Foncock,  who  vUited  NantgwUt, 
exhibits  a  bettor  idea  of  Wolah  topogrtiphy.  ^ 
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As  his  son  Scytlirop  k  of  the  essenco  of  the  story,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  viewed  as  iii  it  and  of  it.  The  Glowrys  owned  an  old  pro- 
perty" in  LinCL>hiskLre,  on  a  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the 
feus,  and  the  Bule  hope  of  it  in  the  coming  age  was  Scj^lirup,  who 
got  hiK  Cliriatiau  name  from  a  maternal  ancestor,  whose  exit  from 
life  had  been  **eulog^izcd  by  a  coroner's  jury  under  the  compre- 
hensive phrase  of  ftlo  de  se,''  The  elder  Gio wry  made  a  pnnehbowl 
of  tliis  wortliy's  Bknll,  in  appreciatiou  of  his  act,  and  we  find  tlie 
younger  turning  this  rehc  to  a  novel  purpose,  when,  by  preseaiting 
himself  to  his  darns  pata;  with  a  view  to  extorting  liis  consent  to 
a  union  w^th  liia  gay  cousin  Marionetta  O'CarroI,  skull  in  hand, 
and  threatening  to  drain  its  contents,  he  obtams  his  consent  to 
the  prnlniigation  of  their  intimacy.  The  skull  was  filled  wiith  no 
deadlier  brewage  than  Madeira,  which  Scythrop  drank  on  his 
vay  back  to  Marionetta,  It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  from  this 
Jvcly  httle  ruse  that  Seythrup  was  unlike  his  name  and  race  in 
pohit  of  moodiness  and  solenmityj  so  httle  was  this  the  case,  that 
wc  find  the  fair  Celinda  Toubad,  the  daughter  of  old  Glowry's 
Bw^orn  ally,  ilr.  Toobad,  the  Millenarian  ilaiiichflean,and  an  heiress 
in  her  ow^n  right,  has  given  her  sire  the  slip  on  returning  from 
GeiTuany  to  England  rather  than  endure  a  marriage  with  a 
husband  looked  out  for  her  from  Bueh  **a  serious  family."  So 
matters  stood  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Nightmare  Abbey,  w^here 
Master  Scytlirop,  having  gained  his  sire  s  toleration  of  his  love  for 
his  cousin,  falls  strangely  shrnt  of  w^liat  a  lover  should  l:»e,  and  by 
his  rudeness  and  iiidifterence  to  the  hvely  Marionetta  provokes 
her  to  smart  sallies  of  -wit,  and  to  such  songs  as  *'  Why  are  thy 
loolis  so  blank,  grey  friav  ?*'  Ajiou  a  Mr.  Asterias,  an  ichthyolDgist 
Wsitor,  has  a  Ansion  of  a  mermaid,  the  quest  and  hobby  of  Ids  life, 
hard  by  the  ^Vbbey,  and  whilst  the  general  company  discuss  mer- 
maids, tritoiis,  and  odd  fiwli,  with  an  amount  of  research  and  qnaint- 
ness  qaiite  in  Mr,  Peacock  s  vein,  and  tho  naturalit;!  goes  hotter 
than  ever  about  his  guest,  Slarionetta  gradually  becomes  aware  of 
her  lovers  increased  preoccupation  and  mystery,  and  jealous  of 
his  more  frequent  retreats  to  his  solitary  tower.  In  the  midst  of  a 
tiff  between  the  lovers,  which  Mr,  Glowry  interrupts,  it  occurs  to 
him  to  heal  matters  by  fixing  the  day  for  the  maiTiage,  which 
Scythrop  objects  to  as  "too  precipitate/*  There  is  mystery  about 
that  tower,  and  it  soon  tmnspires  that  this  mysteiy  take«  a  female 
Bhape,  not  imconneetcd  with  Mr,  Asterias*s  mcnuaid.      As  Mr. 

Ieacock  amusingly  quotes — 


quotation  which  he  yet  more  waggishly  annotates^  "for  if  it  bo 
terrible  for  one  young  lady  to  find  another  under  a  tree  at  mid- 
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mght,  it  must  a  fortiori  be  mnch  more  terrible  to  a  young  gentle- 
man to  find  a  young  lady  in  Lie  study  at  tliat  hour."     (L  350,) 

She  wants  ehclter,  and  would  hke  to  be  called  Stella,  ecorns  the 
slavery  of  her  sex,  and  hulAs  tliat  '*  they  only  are  subject  to  blind 
authority  who  have  no  reliance  on  their  own  strength."  Of  course 
Scythrop  is  nothing  loatli  to  offer  her  an  asylum.  He  has  con- 
structed in  liis  tower  a  wecret  entrance  to  a  private  suite  of  apart* 
ments  in  the  main  buililiug^  which  he  defies  any  creature  living  to 
detect.  '*"  If,"  he  says,  **  you  would  like  to  remain  there  a  day  or 
two  till  I  can  fijid  yon  a  more  suitable  concealment,  you  may  rely 
on  the  honour  of  a  tran^cetidentnl  eknth^rarcJu'  The  unknown 
accepts  the  pledge  and  the  sanctuary,  talks  and  reads  Schiller  and 
Goethe  ivith  the  enamoured  Scythrop^  and  this  worthy  soon  dis- 
covers that  **hi8  soul  has  a  greater  capacity  for  love  than  the  imago 
of  Marionetta  had  filled*  The  form  of  Stella  took  poascssion  of 
every  vacant  corner  of  the  cavity,  and  by  degrees  displaced  that 
of  Marionetta  from  many  of  the  outworks  of  the  citadel,  though 
the  latter  still  held  posseBBion  of  the  keep "  But  as  the  new 
charmer  is  extremely  jealous,  Scythri»p  has  a  delicate  game  to 
play,  is  *'  mum "  as  to  a  rival,  and  not  a  little  puzzled  how  to 
square  and  retain  the  tenure  of  his  esoterical  and  his  exoterical 
love,  '■  The  old  proverb  about  two  strings  in  a  bow  gave  him 
some  gleams  of  comfort,  but  that  eonceniing  two  stools  occurred 
to  him  more  frequently,  and  covered  his  head  with  a  cold  perspi- 
ration.*' The  closetings  which  result  from  this  double  game  do 
not  diminish  the  normal  mysteiy  which  enshrouds  the  Abbey,  and 
the  entrance  of  a  ghost,  most  couvoniontly  fitr  a  dissei-tation  on 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Flosky,  assists  in  ]7utting  Glowrj^  pire  on  the 
qid  vive.  The  ghost  scene  is  excellent,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
the  frontispiece  to  the  '* Standard  Novels*'  edition  of  this  tnle.  But 
still  more  racy  is  the  practical  ilenouannif  of  the  tale,  where  Mr. 
Glowry,  havmg  detected  voices  (male  and  female)  in  Scythrop's 
den,  insists  on  an  entrance,  imearths  the  hidden  Stella*  whom  he 
reduces  to  tears  by  mention  of  Scythrop  s  marriage  witli  Mario- 
netta, and  finally  brings  in  upon  the  discovered  occupants  of  the 
tower  the  sire  of  the  young  lady,  Mr.  Toobad,  and  the  other  string 
of  the  young  gentleman's  bow,  Marionetta. 

"  '  Celinda!*  exclaimed  Mr.  Toohad. 

"  *  Fapa  !*  said  the  young  !ady,  disconsolately. 

**  *  The  devil  is  come  among  3^uu,'  said  ih\  IVobad ;  '  how  came  Bay 
danghter  here  ?' 

"  *  Your  daughter !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Glowrj% 

*'  ^  Your  daughter!'  exclaitiied  St^ytbroj)  and  Mr.  and  Mi-s,  Hilary. 

^' "  Yes/  said  Mr.  Toobad,  *  my  dau^ht4?r  Oelinda/ 

"Marionetta  opened  her  eyes  and  lixed  them  on  Celinda.     Celinda  in 
return  lixed  liers  uii  Marirmetta,    They  were  at  it*mote  p<jints  of  the  apart- 
ment.   H<-3l:hrop  was  equidistant  from  both  of  them,  central  and  mottonle®a,d 
like  Mahomet's  coffin.  ^ 
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'^  *  Mr.  Glowry,'  said  Mr.  Toobad,  ^  can  you  tell  me  hy  what  means  iny 
daught'er  came  here  V 

**•■  I  know  no  metre,*  said  Mr,  Gluwrj%  *^tliati  tlie  Great  M<j^^,* 

**  'Mr,  St-ytlirop,'  Raid  Mr,  Toobad,  ^  how  came  my  daughter  here!' 

'^  ^  I  did  iKjt  kuow,  sir,  that  the  lady  was  your  daughter/ 

*'  *But  how  came  nlte  hei\*?' 

"'By  syHmtaneous  [ocomntion,*  said  Scythrop^  sullenly, 

"  'Celmda,  what  does  all  this  mean?'  said  Mr.  Toobad. 

"  *  I  really  do  not  know,  sir.' 

'* '  This  is  most  miaccouotable.  ^rhen  I  tuld  you  in  London  that  I  had 
chosen  a  bnsbfuid  for  you,  you  thought  proj^r  to  run  away  from  bim,  and 
now,  to  all  appearaD€t\  you  liave  run  away  to  him/ 

^^^llow,  sir,  was  that  your  choice?* 

*'  ^  Precit*eiy ;  and  if  he  is  yours  too,  we  shall  both  l>e  of  a  mind  for  the 
first  time  in  onr  lives.' 

^* '  He  is  ntjt  my  choice,  sir.  This  lady  has  a  prior  claim,  I  renounce 
hjm,* 

'•*'' And  I  renounce  him,'  said  Marionetta, 

"Scytliio|»  knew  not  what  to  do.  lie  could  not  attempt  to  ronci!iate 
the  one  witlnjut  irreparably  offending  the  other,  atnl  be  was  so  fond  of 
injtb  that  the  idea  of  dejtriving  himself  for  ever  of  the  swiety  of  either 
was  intolfra!)le  to  him ;  he  therefore  retreated  mto  liia  stronghold 
myster}',  maintained  an  imjK^netrable  silence,  and  cojitented  himself  with 
stealing  occasionally  a  deprecatory  glance  at  each  of  the  objects  of  hi.-^ 
idolatrv'/'— (o71.) 

It  is  needless  to  state  which  of  tlie  two  adages  above  cited 
proved  inw  in  the  case  of  Sc)'ikrop,  who,  though  he  awaited  tlie 
final  resolve  of  both  the  ladies  with  a  pint  of  p»ort  and  a  pistol  in 
front  of  liiio,  eventually  prefers,  on  finding  that  he  is  not  to  be 
happy  wntli  oitlier,  tliat  ho  will  rather  be  miserable  wdth  neither 
than  appnjvo  his  gloomy  remark  to  his  fathor— **  The  world  is  a 
«tage,  and  my  direction  is  exit/'  What  Btrikes  us  most,  after 
enjoying  **  Nightmare  Abbey,"  is  the  fact,  which  his  own  letters  and 
the  biograi>hieal  notice  of  Peacock  corroborate,  that  Shelloy  knew 
and  apinuved  tlie  portrait  of  himself  which  is  drawn  in  Scythrop. 
la  the  year  1814,  on  the  24th  of  March,  Pei-cy  Bysshe  Shelley 
married  a  secnnd  time  (lie  had  wedded  her  first  in  1811  in  Scotland) 
Harriet  AVentbrook ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  in  the  sanie  year,  he 
left  England  for  Switzerland  with  Mary  Godwin^  deserting  for  her 
sake  his  lawful  wife,  tlien  pregnant  with  her  second  cliibL  This 
much-wronged  woman  thed  in  1816*  She  drowned  herself  in  the 
Serpentine.  Shelley  had  transferred  his  love  to  another,  in  whom 
he  discovered  "  the  intellectual  qualities  which  constituted  his 
ideality  of  the  partner  of  his  life/'  and  took  occasion,  on  this 
suicide,  to  legahze  speedily  the  tie  wliich  he  had  contracted  with 
Mary  Godwin.  It  was  while  these  two  were  at  Livorao,  in  1819, 
reading  together,  hving  for  each  other,  tliinking  and  speaking  each 
others  thoughts,  that  Shelley  writea  to  Peacock  to  say  that  he  is 
dehghted  with  *'  Nightmare  Abbey ;"  that  Scythrop  is  a  character, 
admh-ably  conceived  and  executed  ;  that  the  catastrophe  is  excel- 
lent*    Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  ovetlooked  fti^  fe^vMt^,  ox 
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failed  to  comproheiid  at  whoTn  the  shaft  of  ifc  was  directed  t  This^J 
appoam  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  an  over-quiet  con- 
science conceivabie ;  and  it  is  witli  scant  patience  that  one  reads 
the  following  sentence  in  the  letter  referred  to,  which  show's  how 
comfortable  the  writer's  mind  was  in  contemplating  that  which  to 
cirtlinary  people' woukl  have  acted  as  a  painful  reminder: — "I 
suppose  the  moral  is  contained  in  what  Falstaff  says — *  For  God's 
sake  "talk  Uke  a  man  of  this  world :'  and  yet,  looldng  deeper  into  it^ 
is  not  the  misdirected  enthusiasm  of  Sc}i:hrop  what  J.  C,  calls 
the  salt  of  the  earth  I "  (Vol.  iii.,  p*  40  L)  But  those  who  exaniino 
the  instances  of  "  ideas  with  the  force  of  sensation,"  or  **  imagina- 
tiveness pre  d<:imiiuiting  over  reality/'  which  Peaeoek  connects  with 
Shelley  in  vol.  iii.  381)-1)3  and  424,  will  leani  that  in  his  case  the 
orthnaiy  grooves  of  truth,  conduct,  and  conscience  must  be 
ignored.  Apart  fi-om  the  question  of  the  poi-t raits  and  caricatures 
it  contains,  however,  '*  Nightmare  Abhey  **  is  a  capitiil  comedy  in 
everytliing  but  fonii. 

So,  too,  had  it  a  httle  more  of  a  plot,  is  "Crotchet  Castle/'  the 
seene  of  which  is  a  castellated  suburban  and  juxta-Thamesiati 
villa;  the  subject  speculation,  assured  and  tUKissured,  with  the  in- 
fluence it  exerekes  over  love  and  match-making,  and  the  dramatic 
personw  an  old  capitalist  who  has  realized,  and  his  hopefid  eon,  *'a 
jmiior  partner  in  tlie  eminent  loan-jobbing  iimi  of  Cateliflat  atid 
Company/*  with  such  adcHtions  to  their  home-circle  as  matrimonial 
schemes  for  the  son  and  daughter,  and  an  ambition  ^n  the  part- 
of  old  Crotchet  for  the  credit  of  a  Miecenas,  would  draw  togetiier. 
In  this  tale  the  heroines  are  Susannali  Toucbandgo,  the  daughter 
of  a  bankrupt  stockbroker,  whom  young  Crotchet  has  deserted, 
and  who  tunis  np  as  governess  to  the  children  of  some  humblo 
folk  in  the  wilds  of  Merionethshire,  and  Lady  Clarinda,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Foolineoiirt,  to  whom  the  young  speculator  has 
transferred  his  attentions,  and  whose  money  she  needs,  though  her 
fancy  is  ever  roaming  back  to  Captain  Fitz-Chrome,  a  galliint 
sketcher,  with  more  manners  and  wit  than  money.  This  Lady 
Qariiida  is  made  in  chap,  v,  to  sketch  the  guosts  at  the  Crotchet 
dinner  table  for  the  edilicatiun  of  her  military  admirer,  and  very 
sparkling  and  epigrammatic  are  her  desci-iptious.  Of  youngs 
Crotchet,  she  says,  tliat  as  to  liis  face,  he  looks  as  if  he  had  tumbled 
headlong  into  a  vi^lcano,  and  been  tlirown  up  again  among  the 
cinders;  and  of  Mr,  Tj'illo,  the  dlUUajtte  composer,  that  "liis  name 
was  O'Trill,  but  he  had  taken  the  0  from  the  begijuiing  and  put  it 
on  to  the  end/'  A  gi-cat  bond  of  union  between  the  various  giiestB 
ia  the  genial  Dr,  FoUiott,  a  chaplain  of  a  liigher  stamp  than  Dt^ 
Gaster,  of  '*  Headlong  Hall/'  or  Mr.  Larinx  in  *•  NightmaiM?  Abbey/' 
'*  Tlie  doctor  is  said  to  bean  excellent  scholar  and  is  fonder  of  boolcs 
than  the  majority  of  his  cloth ;  he  is  very  fond  also  of  the  good 
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tilings  of  tills  world.  He  is  of  au  admirable  dispueftion,  and  Bays 
nide  tilings  in  a  pleagaiit  lialf-oamcBt  way  that  nobody  <^an  take 
offence  witli/"*  Of  coiiree,  there  arc  re  viewers  in  the  company — 
Edinburgh  reviewei-s — anent  whom  onr  antlior  mises  a  laugh 
T\4ien  to  Mr,  MacQnody  fivcning  that  *^nnly  thoBC  inteUeftTial 
noses  point  due  north  which  point  to  the  Jlodem  Athejm/'  he 
makes  Dr.  Folliott  reply,  **  Where  all  native  noses  point  sonth- 
ward/'  *'  Eh,  sir/*  rejoins  ^Ir,  JIacQuedy,  **  northward  for  wimban^ 
and  soiithward  f<jr  profit/"  It  is  in  tins  tale,  later  on,  that  the  host 
tells  Dr.  Folliott,  '*  As  you  predicted,  your  friend,  the  learned 
friend,  is  in  office;  he  has  abo  a  title.  He  is  now  Sir  Guif  de 
VaiLv^'  Dr.  FolHott:  *' Thank  heaven  for  that.  He  is  disarmed 
frora  further  mischief.  It  is  something,  at  any  rate,  to  have  that 
hollow  and  wind-shaken  reed  rooted  up  for  ever  from  the  field  of 
public  delusion -"'  How  can  Lord  Brougham  have  stomached  this 
sajing  ''nide  things  in  a  pleasant  half-earnest  way?"  In  p.  257 
of  voL  iii.,  the  **Fate  of  a  Broom"  is  so  severe,  that  we  quote  it 
as  our  sole  s^iinpk^  of  tlie  author  s  poetic  satire  : — 

"Lo  I  ID  corrnption^B  lumbor-room 
The  runinanta  of  a.  woudrons  broom, 
Tlmt  wulking,  talkinj:^  t>ft  wagfteen 
Mftking  stout  promkoa  to  jswoop  clean ; 
But  evermore,  ut  orery  puab, 
ProTod  but  a  attttup  witbout  a  bnisk 
Upon  it«  bnndlG  top^  n  sconco 
Liko  Bmbma*fl  looked  lour  ways  at  onco  : 
Poiiriop  <m  king,  lord,  rhurch,  and  mbbl«, 
Long  flooda  of  faToiii--cuTTyin(;f  gabble  ; 
From  fourrold  montbpieco  alwajiA  spiEujing 
Projects  of  plauisiblo  berriiming, 
"Whereof  said  acooce  did  ne'er  iiitoDd 
Thiit  any  one  eheukl  have  an  end  ; 
Yet  Htill  by  shiftB  and  quaint  mvenlloiia 
Got  credit  for  its  good  intontiomt, 
Adding  no  trifle  to  the  store 
WTierowitb  the  devil  puves  his  floor, 
Found  out  at  lasti  worn  bare  and  &(5rubbiab, 
And  thrown  aside  with  other  rubbisb, 
We'll  e*en  hand  o'er  the  cnehantod  Btiek 
As  a  choice  present  to  Old  Nick^ 
To  aweep  beyond  th«  Sty^an  lake, 
The  pATiunent  it  haa  helped  to  mAko.** 

(UL  257.     A.tK  1831.) 

To  return  to  Crotchet  Castle  ;  its  p^ueRtB  ennwo  thonisclveH,  as  is 
the  manner  of  all  Peacock's  creatioii&^ — exphire  a  Roman  camp, 
disetiB8  a  Blt^eping  Venus,  combine  science  and  charity,  and,  when 
tired  of  suburban  existence,  voyage  en  7nasse,Rnd  ahnoRt  more  Persico, 
in  four  cabined  pinnaces  along  the  ThamcB,  ?^/*(  Oxford,  to  Lech- 
lade  ;  and  theuT  by  the  connecting  canal,  they  pa8«  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Severn,  and  eo  from  the  Hevern  into  the  ElleBinere  Canal, 
mooring  their  phmaces  in  Llangollen  Vale,  by  the  well-known 
aqueductt  At  the  close  of  tins  water  excurfiion,  which  is 
fflicceeded   by  a   land   soi-tie,   to   explore    Denbigh    and  Mi 
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neth,  Captain  Fitz-Chrome  retreats,  and  the  mediaevaliBt,  Mr. 
Cliainmail,  who  plays  no  small  part  in  the  chronicle,  finds 
him  some  time  afterwards  in  a  Merionethshire  village  inn, 
nigh  to  which  Chainmail  has  encountered  a  bewitching  water 
nymph,  who  turns  out  to  be  no  other  than  Miss  Touchandgo, 
The  picture  drawn  by  our  author  of  this  damsel's  modifi- 
cation of  the  inistic  dress  of  the  country,  and  the  coquettish 
additions  that  steal  away  the  heai-ts  of  the  country  swains,  and 
the  vision  he  vouclisafes  of  the  fair  Susannah  in  her  critical 
resting-place  on  the  mossy  boll  of  the  gnarled  and  twisted  oak 
overhanging  a  torrent-pool,  where  sleep  has  surprised  her,  is 
rendered  all  the  more  interesting,  by  the  knowledge  that  **  Miss 
Touchandgo"  represents  an  old  and  never-forgotten  love,  and  is 
painted,  as  was  meet,  con  amove,  ^^^loso  turns  to  vol.  ii.,  259,  260, 
will  own  it  is  a  veiy  pretty  picture.  We  need  say  no  more  of 
Crotchet  Castle  than  that  all  ends  well,  and  according  to  poetic 
justice,  as  in  all  Peacock's  tales.  "  Maid  Marian"  and  "The  Mis- 
fortunes of  Elphin,"  differ  from  those  we  have  noticed,  in  that  they 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  yore,  the  rule  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
heart,  and  the  round  table  of  Arthur.  But  it  is  remarkable,  as 
connected  with  this  author  s  plots  (or  no  plots),  that  the  former  of 
these,  published  in  1822,  is  so  freely  borrowed  from  Ivanhoe, 
which  appeared  just  two  years  before,  that  taking  into  account 
Peacock's  qontempt  of  Scotchmen  generally,  we  might  almost  set 
down  some  parts  of  "  Maid  Marian "  as  a  purposed  "  Ivanhoe 
travestied."  Take,  for  example,  the  forest  cell,  the  sylvan  court, 
and  the  encounter  of  the  doughty  forest  maid  with  Richard  in 
disguise,  which  last  is  much  of  a  repetition  of  Friar  Tuck's  similar 
trial  of  strengtli.  Of  course,  in  Maid  Marian,  there  is  a  happy 
(jombination  of  acquaintance  \^^[th  the  whole  series  of  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  and  famiUar  knowledge  of  the  history,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  period.  The  interiors  of  Rubygill  Abbey  and 
Baron  Fitzwalter's  Castle,  the  quarrelsomeness  of  the  baron,  the 
free  H\ang  of  the  friars,  the  tricks  of  Sir  Robert  of  Montfaucon, 
and  their  outwit tal  by  Matilda  or  ilarian,  the  pretty  episode 
of  Gamwell  Feast  and  the  Gamwell  Queen  of  the  May,  are  so 
many  happy  insertions  in  a  famiUar  weft ;  but  the  substruction  is 
all  the  Robin  Hood  legend,  with  AUen-a-Dale,  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham,  the  Sheriff  and  the  old  Knight,  and  Will  Scarlet, 
Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  vice  WilUam  Gamwell,  the  quondam  foot- 
page  from  Gamwell  Hall,  and  the  disgraced  Brother  Michael  of 
Rubygill.  The  story  is  rich  in  caustic  sayings,  e.  jr.  where  it  is 
said  that  Piince  John's  calling  a  council  of  barons  at  Reading, 
induced  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  disguise  himself  ("some 
say  as  an  old  woman,  which  in  the  12th  century,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  a  disguise  for  a  bishop"),  and  to  make  liis  escape  beyond 
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oea ;  or  wliere  the  Bishop  of  Nottiugham  prefers  a  glee  to  an 
anthem  (ii,  ti^)  ou  the  plt^a  that  "  it  would  be  idle  to  give  sack  for 
placing  me  anthems,  seeing  that  I  myself  do  receive  sack  for 
hearing  them  simg."  Not  a  few  good  sayings  drop  from  the 
month  of  Brother  Michael,  to  say  nought  of  more  than  one  capital 
baUaiL  Indeed,  the  ballads  of  **  Maid  Marian,'*  with  the  Hfe-like 
picture  and  savour  of  country  and  forest  hfe  that  mark  the  tale, 
are  its  notable  specialities;  though  the  author's  fondness  for 
classical  aBneions  and  coinages  comes  out  here,  as  in  his  more 
modern  tales, — for  example,  where  he  says  of  Baron  Fitzwalter, 
that  he  had  no  more  of  the  salt  of  the  spirit  than  ^vas  necessary 
to  preserve  him  from  excommunication*  confiscation,  and  phihtheo- 
paroptenisnh,  this  last  being  interpreted,  **  roasting  by  a  slow  fire 
for  the  love  of  Grod*''  (P,  27,)  We  are  not  sure,  however,  whether 
the  best  chapter  of  all  is  not  where  Robin  and  Marian  cross  a  river 
in  a  ferry^boat^  and  the  fonner  en  count  era  the  fnar  fcrr;jTnan  at 
singlestick  to  the  serioiLs  risk  of  his  sconce.  It  is  none  other  than 
Friar  Tuck  ;  and  the  mysterj'  of  a  unisical  voice  across  the  stream, 
crymg,  **  Over,  over,"  as  they  are  supping  in  the  cell  at  the  witching 
hour,  gives  the  friar  scope  for  a  tradition  and  a  ballad  touching  a 
damsel  drowned  at  the  estuarj^  **Maid  Marian,"  however,  has  a 
shrewder  key  to  the  voice,  and  creates  the  paradox  of  a  "bluslung 
friar''  by  a  companion  ballad,  the  last  verse  of  which  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  ballad  wealth  stored  here  and  there  in  **  Maid 
Marian ; " — 

^^  In  iDQflly  lint  himsolf  he  ahnt, 
I  The  Friar  of  Ruby  gill, 

I  Wh«re  tha  glioallj  ©If  abaolyad  bimsslf 
^^^^^H  To  follow  his  own  go^od  wilL 

^^^^^V  And  ho  had  no  lack  of  canarj  sack 
^^^^^^p  To  kocp  hiA  conscionco  Btill 

^^^^^HL  And  a  danmol  n-cll  knew  wkon  at  lonoly  midnight 

^^^^^^m  ^^  gloamod  on  tho  mrators,  hiA  iignid-lnmp-lighl. 

^^^^^^  '  Ovur,  over/  ahe  warbled,  with  musical  throttt^ 

^^^^^^1  And  tho  friax  sprang  forth  at  tho  magical  noto, 

^^^^^^^  And  sbo  cros4$d  the  dark  atrpam  in  Ma  trim  ferrj-'boAt, 
^^^^K  With  thd  Friar  of  Rubjgill/* 

^^^  (IL  p.  86.) 

I  But  "  The  Jlisfortnnes  of  Elphin  "  is  perhaps  the  one  tale  out  of 
the  w^hole  number  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  most  readers* 
Published  first  in  1829,  it  has  been  long  out  of  print*  treasured  by 
its  fortunate  possessors,  quoted  oracularly  by  those  who  could 
recollect  its  mt,  humour,  and  satire,  and  referred  to  with  a  con- 
stant sense  of  its  exceptional  raciness.  The  late  reprint  -will 
justify  all  this.  Peacock  has  lavished  his  descriptive  powers  on 
the  scenes  and  coast  where  he  found  his  wife,  and  thrown 
peculiar  life  into  the  legend  of  the  invasion  of  the  sea  upon  the 
lowlands  of  Gwaelod,  still  retamed  in  the  "  Welsh  Proverbs,'*  the 
"  Mabinogion,*'  and  other  records.  The  story  is  as  follows: — WTiilst 
Gwythno  Garanhin  King  of  Caredigion,  wafi  harpmg  and  sin^ng 
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mj?tead  of  minding  Ilk  kindly  l»usiiic8H,  the  embankment  to  keep 
out  the  Bea,  of  wliieli  tniccB  ^^till  exist  in  the  Sam  Badrip^  or 
Patrick's  Causeway,  and  wliich  had  heon  provided  by  the  wisdom 
of  hifi  anee6toi%  waB  beginning  to  be  8appcJ  by  the  Bpring-tides; 
and  the  lord  eommissioner  appointed  to  watch  the  embankment 
for  liis  majesty  was  drinking  the  profits  of  liis  office,  and  "leaving 
the  diitit-K  to  his  depntios,  who  left  them  to  t)ieir  assistants*  who 
lel't  them  to  themselves/*  One  of  the  assistantHitom  mission  era, 
however,  was  singular  in  having  a  coiiseiGnco,  and,  noticing 
symptoms  of  neglect  m  pni-te  of  the  emhanknient  not  within  hie 
own  supervision,  took  counsel  with  the  king's  son  and  heir, 
Elphiu,  and  both  detemiined  to  approach  Seithenyn,  the  lord 
Iiigli  eomuiiKsioner,  and  to  put  him  on  the  alert.  They  find  him 
po  far  gone  in  his  cups,  that  the  tlisaBter  wliich  the  bards  have 
foretold,  and  the  winds  and  waves  whis^iered — "beware  of  the 
oppression  of  Gwenliidwy*'^ — comes  u]mn  him  in  raid-carouse. 
The  prince  manages  to  save  his  daughter  Angharad,  but  the 
maundering  old  drunkard  pot-valiantly  rushes,  sword  in  liand, 
into  the  torrent.  The  embankment  collapses,  and  with  it  the 
realm  of  (Iwythno,  laid  desolate  by  inundation.  CU\'ythno  takes 
comfort  m  bardic  lamentations,  which  du  not  bring  his  people 
liread  ;  and  Elpliin,  more  practically,  constructs  a  sahnon  weir  on 
the  Mawddach,  and  liaving  married  Angharad,  amd  taken  up  ^4th 
a  half-past^iral,  hall-fisherman's  life,  was  the  first  Briton  who 
caught  fish  on  a  large  scale,  and  salted  them  for  other  purposes 
than  home  consumption.  But  fisheries  do  not  always  pay;  and 
when  Elphin's  venture  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  inspired  by  a  dream 
of  Angharad,  he  visits  liis  weir  at  midiiight,  and  catches,  ^vitliiu 
the  chamber  of  the  weir,  the  infant  Taliesio  in  a  coracle.  Though 
a  proverb  spnmg  from  this  find,  which  ran,  *' As  rueful  as  Elpliin 
when  he  found  Taliesin,"  the  child  grew  to  be  a  bard  and  sage; 
and  more  than  tins,  to  such  a  measure  of  sagacity  and  wisdom 
that,  for  the  re  8t  of  Elphin's  career,  a  series  of  rude  knocks  and 
Ijuffets  fnirn  kingn  hke  ilaelgon  GMynetli,  king  of  the  country 
abdut  Con%vay,  and  Melvas,  king  of  the  countty  round  the  To>iy 
and  Castle  Dinas  Vawr,  were  ligliteued  by  his  shrewdness  and 
fori'thcuight,  quirkened  no  doubt  by  the  love  of  Jlelanghel. 
Elpliin's  daughter.  How  Taliesiu  out^^its  Rhun,  the  heir  of 
Maclgon,  and  the  Welsh  counterpart  of  Sextus  Tarqniiiius;  how 
he  tiaps  him,  like  a  fox,  by  the  assistance  of  Teithryn,  the 
assistaiit-coiomissioner;  how.  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  Elphin's 
release  from  a  prison  in  Digiin\%y,  he  proceeds  to  Arthurs  court  at 
Caerleon,  and  at  Dinas  Yawr,  by  the  way,  discovers  the  secret  of 
Gweny^'ar's  detention  tliere  from  Seithenyn,  who,  too  drunk  to 
drown,  had  floated  to  land  from  the  oppression  of  Gwenhidwy, 
and  found  a  congenial  post  as  cliief  butler  to  King  Melvas;  and 
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how  in  the  end  this  gi'catost  of  Welsh  eages  and  bards  bnugs  all 
right  for  hiK  proBOi-vcT  and  educator,  and  wins  his  daughter'^  hand, 
wiih  KiJig  Arthur  s  sanction  of  the  nuptials,  and  witli  Maelgon  to 
defray  their  charges — is  it  not  all  written  in  the  second  ToIuniG 
(if  Peacock's  collected  works,  and  can  there  be  better  reading  for 
a  laz}- conplc  of  huum?  We  are  certain  there  cannot;  for  the 
tale  is  brinniiing  with  hnmonr  and  sly  satire,  and  there  are,  on  the 
whole,  better  tliinge  in  it,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  of  the  talcs 
of  Peacock*  We  cite  one  sample  for  the  nonce,  that  which  hap- 
pened at  tlie  extmdition  of  Queen  GwenjTar,  from  King  Melvas 
to  Caerleon : — 

''^  Seitlienyn  "  (one  of  Iier  escort)  "  a^^snred  Kia^  Arthur,  in  the  aaaie  of 
Kifig  Melvas,  and  on  the  wt*rd  of  a  king  backed  by  that  of  Iiis  butler, 
whicli,  tnith  tfcing  hi  wine,  ia  grK)d  wiirraiity  even  for  a  kin;*",  that  the 
queen  n'tunied  aa  pure  as  on  the  day  Kinj^  Melvas  had  e timed  her  off. 
'None  liere  %vill  doubt  that,*  paid  (iwenvat^h,  the  wife  of  Mod  red » 
Gweriy%*ar  was  not  jileased  wltli  the  eoin|  ill  meat,  ajid  ahnnst  l>efore  ehe  had 
ealuted  Kin^r  Arthur,  she  turned  suddenly  roimd  and  slafij^d  (iweavarh  ou 
the  face,  with  a  force  that  brongtit  Tuoro  en  in  boh  into  one  cheek  than 
t^hmhing  had  ever  done  hito  bntlu  This*  shifv  is  recoided  in  ttie  *  Bardic 
Triads,'  as  one  of  the  three  fatal  slaps^of  thu  Island  of  Britain."  (Pp.  178-9, 
vol.  ii.) 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  **  Misfortunes  of  Elphin*'  represent  a 
mine  of  good  tilings  for  quotation,  especially  the  cliapters  anent 
the  chninkeiuieeR  of  Seithenyn  and  tlie  education  of  Taliesin.  Not 
to  mention  the  liigh  commiKRiouers  arithmetic,  "Two  or  foui%  all 
is  one,"  in  excnee  for  seeing  double,  or  his  favourite  motto,  **  Gwin 
o  eur '* — irine  from  fjoid^  it  is  doubtful  whether  parody  or  travesty 
ever  hit  the  golden  mean  between  joke  and  earnest,  reason  and 
nnreason,  more  neatly  tlmn  his  justification  of  the  Rtatus  in  quo 
and  deprecation  of  meddling  M^ith  what  had  served  its  pmpoBe 
hitherto.  "WTien.  Elphin  suggests  that  the  embaidcment  is  in  a 
state  of  dangerous  decay : — 

"  ^  Decay,*  said  Seithenyn,  '  is  one  thing*,  and  danger  is  another.  Every- 
thing that  is  ohl  nULst  *lecay.  That  the  eudiankment  is  old,  I  am  fi-ee  la 
confess  J  that  it  is  somewhat  rotten  in  parts,  I  will  not  altogether  deny ; 
that  it  is  ajiy  the  worse  for  that,  I  do  niofit  sturdily  gainsay.  It  does  its 
business  well  Lt  w^irks  well ;  it  keeps  out  the  water  frc»ni  the  land,  luid 
it  lets  in  the  wine  upon  the  htg!i  counnission  of  ea^bankment  Ciip-t»earer, 
fill.  Oar  anee.^tics  were  wiser  than  we :  they  built  it  in  their  wisdom, 
and  if  wo  sht>uld  be  so  rash  as  t-o  try  to  mend  it,  we  should  only 
mar  it  J 

*"* '■The  stone-TVork,' said  Teithrin,  'is  sapped  and  ruined;  the  piles  are 
rotten,  broken,  and  dislocated;  the  floodgutes  and  sluices  are  leaky  and 
creaky.* 

*'*Tfciat  is  the  beauty  of  it,'  said  Soitbenyn,  ^some  parts  of  it  are 
rotten,  and  some  parts  are  sound/ 

'• '  It  is  %vell/ said  Elphin,  Hhat  some  parts  are  sound;  it  were  better 
that  all  were  so/ 
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^^  ^  So  I  have  heard  some  people  say  before,'  said  Seithenyn,  *  perveree 
[leople,  blind  to  venerable  antii[iiity — that  very  imMiiiable  sort  of  p€!t>ple 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulg'iii;^  thi^h*  reason*  But  I  say,  tlie  parts  that 
are  ix»tten  pve  elasticity  to  those  that  are  sound;  they  give  them 
elasticity,  elasticity,  ehwsticity.  If  it  were  all  sound,  it  would  bre^k  by  its 
own  obstinate  stiffness;  the  soundness  is  checked  by  the  rottenness,  and 
the  stiffness  is  balanced  by  the  elasticity.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous 
as  innovation,  .  See  the  waves  in  the  equimx-rtial  storms,  dashuig"  and 
clashing,  roaring  and  jinuring,  spattering  and  battering,  rattling  and 
battling  against  it,  I  would  not  l>e  so  presumptuous  as  to  say,  1  could 
build  anything  that  would  stand  against  them  half-an-hcjur ;  and  here  thia 
Inimortal  old  work,  which  God  forbid  the  finger  of  modem  mason  shodii 
bring  into  jeopardy,  this  hnmortal  work  has  stood  for  centuries,  and  will 
stand  fur  centuries  more,  if  we  let  it  alone.  It  is  well ;  it  works  well: 
let  %vell  alone,  Cujibearer,  fill.  It  was  half- rotten  when  I  was  bom;  and 
that  is  a  conclusive  reason  why  it  should  l>e  three-parts  rotten  when  I 
die.'  ''     (IL  lOH.) 

In  the  &arae  Bpirit  of  delicious  irony  is  conceived  the  apology 
for  the  Druids,  who  had  a  hand  in  the  educatioa  of  Talicsin 
(p.  131):- 

*'They  lacked,*'  he  humourously  concedes,  "some  of  our  prisons  io 
which  oiu-  philanthropy  lias  provided  accommodation  for  so  large  a  jx>rtiofli 
of  our  o\vn  (jeojjli*^  wherein  if  they  had  kept  their  prisoners  alive,  they 
could  have  kept  them  from  returning  to  their  couiitrvmien  and  being  at 
their  old  tricks  again  immediately*  They  would  also,  perhaps,  Gave 
found  some  diffi<*ulty  in  feeding  them,  from  the  lack  of  counUf  j'tztes^  by 
which  the  most  seux^^iblo  and  amiable  i>art  of  our  nation,  the  county 
squires,  contrive  to  coop  up  and  feed  at  the  public  chargtj  ail  who  meddlo 
with  the  wild  animals  of  which  they  have  given  themselves  the 
monopoly.'  ,  ,  ,  •  **  If  one  of  these  old  Druids  could  have  »lept, 
like  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ei*hesns,  ami  waked  iji  the  111th  centurj*^  some 
fine  morning  near  Newgate,  the  exhil>ition  of  some  half-dozen  funipeu' 
ihdous  forgers  might  have  shocked  the  tender  bowels  of  his  humanity  as 
much  as  one  of  his  wicker-biiskets  of  captives  in  the  fianies  shocked 
C\esar;  and  it  would  jierhaps  have  l)een  dilBcult  to  convince  him  that 
paj.*er  credit  was  not  ao  idol,  and  of  a  nioi*e  sanguinaiy^  character  than  his 
Andraste." 

We  have,  indeed,  so  far  infringed  upon  Scithcnyn's  **  let  well 
alone  "  poUcy,  as  to  free  ourselves  of  this  last  reproach  ;  but  it  is 
likely  enough  that  Peacock's  use  of  the  ridenti  dicere  vermn 
f/iwd  vetat  piinciplei  may  have  helped  to  expedite  this  %^dica- 
tion  of  our  humanity.  Allunion  has  been  made  to  the  lyrica  that 
teem  in  '*  The  JIisf<n1uncs  of  Elpliin/'  and  we  have  little  more  than 
room  to  say  lierej  that  tliuy  caiistitute  at  the  same  time  the  beet 
collection  we  know  of  translations  from  and  imitations  of  the  Welsh 
bardic  poetry,  and  the  best  title,  along  with  the  songB  in  "Maid 
Marian"  and  the  other  tales,  of  Peacock  to  a  place  among  poets. 
This  averment  might  be  substautiatcd  by  an  article  on  these,  and 
these  only,  but  we  trust  that  the  first  and  last  vei*se8  of  the  **  Song 
of  Dinas  Yawr,"  which  wo  transcribe,  will  send  our  readers, 
especially  Welsh  readers,  to  the  authors  entertaining  pages, 
irhfch,  indeed,  ought  henceforth  to  be  accessible  in  every  library* 
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"  The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 

But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter, 
We  therefore  deemed  it  meeter 

To  carry  off  the  latter : 
We  made  an  expedition, 

We  met  a  host  and  quelled  it, 
We  forced  a  strong  position 

And  killed  the  men  who  held  it. 


"  We  brought  away  from  battle 

(And  much  their  land  bemoaned  them) 
Two  thousand  head  of  cattlo 

And  the  head  of  him  who  owned  them, 
Ednyfed,  king  of  Dyfed, 

His  head  was  borne  before  us; 
His  wine  and  beasts  supplied  our  feasts, 
And  his  overthrow  our  chorus.** 

(P.  149.) 

The  two  lengthier  tales  yet  unnoticed  are  "  Mclincourt "  and 
"  Gryll  Grange."  The  former  was  published  as  early  as  1818,  the 
latter  first  saw  Ught  in  1860.  Bnt  "MeUnconrt "  was  repubUshed, 
and  came  on  the  reading  public  almost  as  a  new  book  in  1856, 
with  a  preface  from  its  author  to  the  effect  that,  tliough  thirty- 
eight  years  have  passed  since  its  first  appearance,  and  vast 
changes  have  taken  place,  "social,  mechanical,  and  poUtical," 
abuses,  shams,  impostures,  still  abound  in  excess,  and  that,  "  while 
the  progress  of  intellect  is  not  so  obvious  as  the  progi*ess  of 
mechanics,  the  reading  pubhc  has  increased  its  capacity  to  swallow 
in  a  proportion  far  exceeding  that  of  its  digestion."  The  heroine 
of  "  Melincourt "  is  Anthelia  Melincourt,  the  heiress  of  Melincoui-t 
Castle  and  ten  thousand  a-year,  an  orphan  as  coy  and  with  as 
many  suitors  as  Penelope.  Like  Peacock's  heroines,  she  must  be 
won,  nolens  volens;  and  so,  at  the  time  of  the  story's  action,  a 
fashionable  dame  from  town,  and  an  elderly  and  allied  countiy 
squire,  are  located  at  her  modernized  "  Eagle's  Nest,"  to  receive 
the  various  suitors  who  may  be  "coming  to  woo."  It  gives  a 
keen  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  Melincourt  first  appeared 
to  read  of  one  of  these,  a  four-in-hand  man.  Sir  Telegi-aph 
Paxaret,  "proceeding  to  peeV^  after  a  cold  day's  drive,  and 
"emerging  from  liis  four  benjamins^  Uke  a  buttei-fly  from  its 
chrysalis."  Not  that  Sir  Telegraph  is  Peacock's  hero,  or  AntheUa's 
hero.  These  are  not  identical,  the  second  being  a  certain  Silvan 
Forester,  of  Redrose  Abbey,  apparently  a  philosopher  of  the  Escot 
type,  who  buiTOws  for  days  and  weeks  in  an  old  cemetery,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  giant  skulls  to  bolster  up  his  theory  of  deteriora- 
tion, yet  withal  a  kindly  philanthropist,  who  carries  out  the  rules 
of  the  Anti-saccharine  Society  himself,  but  takes  care  that  his 
tenants  and  cottagers  shall  be  housed  and  fed,  and  let  Uve  like 
htmian  beings.  But  our  author's  hero,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
story,  is  Sir  Oran  Haut-ton,  a  specimen  of  the  natural  or  original 
man,  caught  in  Angola,  trained  to  civilization  by  a  certain  Captain 
Hawltaught,  and  at  his  death  adopted  by  Mr.  Forester,  who  has 
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80  far  finished  liis  education,  begun  by  the  worthy  sailor,  that  he 
has  purchased  him  a  baronetcy  and  a  seat  in  Parliament,  by  way  of 
developing  it.  Of  prodigious  strength,  honest  instincts,  con- 
siderable sobriety,  and  ft  keen  talent  for  music.  Sir  Oran  only 
needs  the  gift  of  speech  to  justify  Forester's  exaltation  of  him  to 
a  kingship  of  the  world,  and  the  veneration  of  a  mythologist 
who  never  accosts  him  but  as  Pan,  in  Orphic  hexameters.  This 
personified  illustration  of  the  lucubrations  of  Lord  Monboddo 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  quoted  with  other  authorities  for  every 
attribute  our  autlior  credits  to  Sir  Oran) — this  singular  anticipation 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  of  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest — i& 
made  to  act  in  this  story  as  a  sort  of  Deua  ex  machina^  performing 
deeds  of  chivalry  in  the  rescue  of  Anthelia,  when  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  a  mountain  torrent,  which  his  giant  strength  bridges 
by  a  riven  pine  tree,  twice  saving  the  same  much-enduring 
heiress  from  the  persecutions  of  Lord  Anophel  Acthar  (teme 
pondm  inutile),  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Agaric,  and  at  odd 
times  acting  the  part  of  an  indefinitely  combined  British  house- 
holder in  a  row  royal  at  the  Borough  of  Onevote,  for  which  he 
has  just  been  elected  M.P.,  and  where  all  the  roughs  are  on  one 
side,  and  he  the  para  magna  {et  sola)  of  the  other.  In  "Melincourt" 
the  reader  looks  with  quickened  interest  for  the  appearances  of 
the  heroine,  a  sensible  and  natural  sample  of  cultured  woman- 
hood, and  watches  with  growing  satisfaction  the  progi-ess  of  the 
right-minded  and  not  altogether  visionary  Forester  in  her  good 
graces,  but  the  cream  of  the  stoiy,  and  the  art  of  its  author,  are 
centred  in  the  doings  of  Sir  Oran,  whose  imitativeness  raises  him 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  human  platform,  and  produces 
situations  admirably  comic.  After  the  rescue  of  AntheUa  in  the 
torrent  scene,  the  dandy  Lord  Anophel  and  the  castle  party  arrive 
at  the  spot,  and,  as  one  might  guess,  this  scion  of  the  British 
peerage  '*  surveya  Sir  Oran  through  his  quizzing  glass."  What 
follows?  Sir  Oran,  "  making  him  a  poHte  bow,  took  his  quizzing 
glass  from  him,  and  examined  him  through  it  in  hke  manner.*' 
The  impulse  of  instinct  strikes  the  young  lordjing  as  impudence, 
and  tlie  result  of  intention  :  he  "  flies  into  a  furious  passion,  but 
receiving  a  gentle  hint  from  lilr.  Hippy  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  was  talking  had  just  pulled  up  a  pine,  he  deemed  it 
pmdcnt  to  restrain  liis  anger  within  due  bounds."  Another  indi- 
cation of  the  same  imitativencss  occura  in  the  incident  of  the 
sketcher  amid  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  on  whom  Mr.  Forester  and 
his  friends  come  suddenly : — 

''  lie  had  [slanted  his  travelling-chair  under  the  corner  of  a  rock,  and 
was  distinctly  occupied  in  sketching  the  scene.  The  process  excited  Sir 
Oraii's  curiosity:  he  walked  up  to  the  tourist,  too  deeply  engaged  to 
notice  his  approach,  and  peeped  over  his  shoulder.     Sir  Oran,  after  look- 
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_„.  fct  the  picture,  then  at  the  landscape,  aiid  tlien  at  tlie  pietmie  again,  at 
lentil  sutklenly  ex|)re.sstHl  h\s  delig^ht  in  a  very  loud  juid  very  singular 
»hoat,  close  to  the  painter'a  ear,  whicli  reached  from  rock  to  rock.  The 
tourist  sprang  up  in  violent  alarm,  and  S(f»fin)^  the  extraordinarv^  pliy- 
elognomy  of  tlie  |.»ersonage  at  his  elbow,  dit^w  a  midden  eonclui«ioii  of 
evil  inteutiuns,  and  rtm  off  with  g'l^'at  rapidity,  leaving?  all  his  apjiaratus 
tx>hind  him.  Sir  l>ran  sat  down  hi  the  artist's  seat,  tcMik  up  liis  drawing 
utensils,  placed  tlie  unfiriitHhed  drawiri;^'  on  his  knee,  and  sat  in  an  attitudu 
of  deep  contempiatifiai,  as  if  uieditating"  on  the  means  to  be  puraiied  for 
doing  the  same  thing  himself/*     (P.  153.) 

Those  wlio  knriw  the  stoiy  of  the  barbor*s  revenge  on  the 
moiikey,  which  was  for  ever  blunting  his  razors,  or  even  those 
who  choose  to  devote  a  spare  hour  to  the  monkey-houses  at  the 
'*Zon/*  ^v^ll  see  notliing  forced  or  incrodiblc  in  these  draughts 
upon  the  slinian  intellect  or  instiuct. 

In  truth  Sir  Oran  is  the  life  and  youl  of  **  llelincourt/'  thoiigli 
Silvan  Forester,  with  hia  pliilanthropic  schemes,  his  advocacy  of 
small  huldings,  his  anti-Siicclmrine  festival,  and  tlie  chciss  dance  at 
it,  plays  a  good  second  to  hini,  and  contributes  to  chveraify,  as 
usual,  the  Peacockian  gathering  at  the  castle,  where  the  scene  is 
laid.  It  need  hardly  be  Siiid  that  there  are  congregated  represen- 
tatives uf  the  Edlnhitnjh  and  the  Qttmteflt/^  both  •of  them  food  for 
the  authors  powder  and  shot,  transcendental  poets,  and  Irish  for- 
tune-hmiters,  and  the  usual  Bupernuniei-aries  of  the  drama  A  la 
Peacock.  At  the  s^^nposia,  as  usual,  there  is  good  talldiig  and 
good  singing,  A  glee,  "The  Ghosts/'  in  p.  167,  is  excellent,  and 
a  terzetto,  **The  Lady,  the  Knight,  and  the  Friar,"  as  amusing  as 
the  best  of  the  songs  in  '•  Maid  Marian.'*  Nor  is  Sir  Telegraph 
Paxaret  a  bad  addition  to  the  diameters,  reviving,  as  he  does,  the 
four-in-hand  club  men  of  forty  years  ago,  in  their  equipage,  accou* 
trements,  and  vocabulary.  But  ever  and  anon  w^e  are  obliged  to 
come  back  upon  Sir  Oran,  the  veritable  Pan,  who  is  looked  for  to 
interpose  in  a  difficulty,  to  right  a  Avrong,  or  to  redress  a  grievance. 
"  The  rustic  weddin g *'  of  the  thirty-sixt  h  chapter  gets  on  witliout  hun, 
as  it  is  a  rich  word-comedy,  hi  which  his  silence  could  have  taken 
no  part ;  but  not  bo  the  interrupt^id  elopement  to  Gretna  Green. 
AMieii  a  sordid  old  father  and  a  valet ucUnarian  wooer,  of  his  own 
age  and  kidney,  are  roughly  parting  two  desperate  lovei*s  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  Mn  Forester  and  Jlr,  Fax  are  boiling  mth 
intliguatioii,  but  not  yet  boiling  over.  Sir  Oran  ''  rushes  with  a  des- 
perate impulse  against  the  paiiition,  and  hurls  a  great  poi-tioa  of  it 
with  a  desperate  crash  into  the  adjoinnig  room;'  WhOe  all  were 
transiixed  with  the  suddenness  of  this  interposition,  he  follows  up 
his  action  by  throwing  the  assailants  one  by  one  downstairs,  and 
does  not  give  up  his  cliivalrous  ebullition  of  sympathy  for  the  per- 
secuted until  the  cracking  of  wliips  and  rattling  of  wheels  an- 
nounce the  complete  escape />f  the  lovers,  **Meliucoui't  '*  would  have 
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interested  its  original  readers  by  its  picture  of  the  Borough  of 
Onevote,  hard  by  the  populous  but  unrepresented  manufacturing 
city  of  Xovote  ;  aud  the  accoimt  of  the  return  of  two  membere  to 
Parliament,  Sir  Oniii.  and  iln  8area.stic%  who  "reduces  jinietiee  to 
tlieory,"  is  well  worth  perusal.  But  nous  arona  cJtangfl  tmU  eela, 
perhaps  not  uuhelpetl  liy  the  satire  of  182^1.  It  is  more  nole- 
wortliy  that  Peaeock'n  humorous  and  satirical  advancement  of  the 
tailed  bmte  of  the  forest  to  the  level  of  eiWlized  man— a  deduc- 
tion half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  from  the  speculations  of  Lord 
ilonboddo — will  not  surprise,  or  appear  out  of  harmony  with  the 
line  of  thought  on  tliis  subject  adopted  by  contemporary  scienoe; 
for,  as  Lord  Honc^hton  observes,  "the  curious  importance  of 
the  relations  of  this  nrtier  of  nature  to  mankind,  in  its  physical 
aspects,  would  have  astonished  Lord  Monboddo  himself.** 

We  do  not  know  that  any  reviewers  of  the  "  Collected  Works  of 
Peacock ''  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  chief,  indeed,  we  sliould  say 
the  chief  feature,  in  his  lateBt  novel,  "Gryll  Grange,"  is  another 
hnmorouft  anticipation  of  a  modeni  and  contemporaiy  crotchet. 
It  is  amusing  to  thoBe  wlio  keep  themselves  au  counmt  with  the 
Bcliemes  and  hobbies  of  wealthy  philanthropy,  to  find  Mrs,  Craw- 
shay's  plan  of  **  lady-maids/'  at  Cytartha  Ctistle,  anticipated  by  Mr. 
Falconer,  the  bachelor  owner  of  the  **  Duke's  Ffjllv/'  in  liLs  seven 
Pleiads — ^*  vestal  handmaids  to  a  youtliful  Xuma  ** — ^in  so  far  as 
they  play  on  the  harj^,  organ,  and  pianu,  as  well  as  sing,  although 
engaged  in  domestic  service,  and  as  they  have  their  attendant 
nymphs,  or,  as  Dr.  Opimian  would  call  them,  their  Homeric  Bfuaat 
for  the  drudgerj'  of  coanser  and  harder  work.  The  parellel,  indeed, 
is  not  a  little  curious,  though  if  the  new  rrtjime  dress  its  hand- 
maidens as  gracefidly  as  Mr,  Falconer  did  his,  in  white  dresses 
with  puri)le  bordei*8,  the  complaint  that  people  cannot  keep  their 
servants  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  •'  Harry  Hedge- 
rows." Independently  of  this  social  anomaly,  which  has  since  stepped 
out  of  theory  into  practice,  **Gryn  Grange**  coramends  itself  to  the 
readers  of  P<.*acock  as  the  richest  and  ripest  of  Ids  pleasant  tales. 
With  sufficient  plot  to  hold  itself  together,  the  story  fluctuates 
between  tlio  gay  and  cultured  company  at  tlie  Grange,  where 
Squire  Giyll  and  Ills  brilliant  niece  talk  cookery,  classics,  Italian 
poets,  politics,  social  questions,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Opimiatu  tlio 
most  scholarly  and  genial  of  Peacock's  scholarly  parsons,  and  the 
hermitage  of  the  singular  recluse,  who  has  hit  ujion  the  most 
sesthetic  and  tolerable  mode  of  seclusion  in  a  three-storied  tower, 
clasRically  fitted  up,  and  cheered  by  the  music  and  ministrations  of 
seven  sister  honris.  We  cannot  think  the  tale  has  so  soon  faded 
from  the  minds  and  memories  of  modem  readers  a^  to  necessitate 
recapitulatinn  ;  and  it  nmst  suffice  to  notice  one  or  two  distinct 
features  in  it,  which  tend  to  prove  the  author's  \y\i  and  wii?doie. 
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and  satire,  to  have  been  at  their  fresheet,  and  his  scholarship  in  its 
higheet  development,  witliin  six  years  of  his  late  call  to  rest.  The 
conversations  in  *'Gr>'ll  Grange/*  range  over  the  latest  changes  in 
our  social  field.  Our  *"  art  of  choosing  the  most  unfit  man  by 
competitive  examination;'*  the  cramming  and  forcing  which  pre- 
pare young  men  for  that  ordeal,  "  with  the  same  result  as  Her- 
mogenes  who,  after  astonishing  the  world  with  his  attainments  at 
seventeen*  came  to  a  sudden  end  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  spent 
the  restof  hislonglife  in  hopeleBS  imbecility;"  the  absurdities  of  spirit- 
ualism and  spirit-rapping;  the  latest  development  of  the  **  art  of 
dining;'*  the  newest  congress  of  the  Panto  pragmatic  Society,  with 
its  departments  and  sections,  and  Lord  Fa<^ngbothways  for  its  pre- 
sident— these  and  such  like  new  improvements  are  the  faiTago  of 
Peacock's  last  Uhellmy  which  overflows  with  classical  learning  and 
readingt  redeemed  from  the  suspicion  of  pedantry  by  the  rare  fun 
which  he  contrives  to  get  out  of  it.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  content 
ourselves  with  telling  the  reader  that>  on  his  walk  home  to  the 
vicarage  and  Mrs,  Opimian  from  Falconer's  Tower,  Adth  the 
thought  of  his  caged  nightingales  running  in  his  mind,  the  doctor 
followed  up  his  reflection  that  these  pretty  waiting-maids  **  had 
nothing  on  their  heads  but  their  o%\^l  hair,  very  gracefully  ar- 
ranged," by  references  to  Petronius,  Apuleius,  and  the  Greek: 
dramatiBts,  the  result  might  be  a  determination  to  cut  the  '*  soli- 
loquy on  hair,"  and  to  take  the  doctor  b  erutUtion  on  faith.  But 
nothing  but  the  page  of  Peacock  itself  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
drollery  of  his  combination  of  "  twenty  curious  scraps  of  learning  *' 
on  this  topic  into  a  consistent  theory,  or  realize  his  judicial  weigh- 
ing of  the  knotty  question  whether  the  vestals  were  permanently 
bald  as  funguses,  and  whether  the  reason  why  Orestes,  in  the 
Euripidean  "  Electra,"  receives  back  liis  sister  from  the  young  faraier 
to  whom  jEgisthus  has  given  her  in  maniage  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  she  came  to  him,  was  not  that  she  came  to  him  bald,  and 
with  her  head  shaved,  "  ostensibly  a  sjTubol  of  grief,  but  not  the 
less  a  most  efficient  ally  of  the  aforesaid  magnanimity,'*  **  Helen," 
adds  our  huraonristic  critic,  "knew  better  than  to  shave  her  head 
in  a  case  where  custom  required  it ;  and  Euripides  makes  Electra 
reproach  Helen  for  thus  preserving  her  beauty  (Orest.  128),  which 
further  illnstrates  his  purpose  in  sha^ang  the  head  of  Electm  where 
custom  did  not  require  it."  Elsewhere  in  this  pleasant  tale,  we 
have  the  worthy  doctor  analyzing  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior,"  and 
demurring  to  Tennyson's  Cleopatra,  in  teims  which  sliow  how 
ahve  the  octogenarian  writer,  of  whose  criticisms  he  is  the  mouth- 
piece, was  to  the  later  poetrj^  of  liis  own  extended  epoch.  Cleo- 
patra, he  argues,  had  too  much  pure  Greek  blood  in  her  to  be 
hkely  to  be  **  a  queen  ^^th  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyes ;" 
and  the  fundamental  inaccuracy  of  "  Excelsior  "  is  an  offence  to  the 
VOL,  :!vxv.  '  3  F 
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old  man,  whose  classics  have  been  meat  and  diiiik  to  hiui  from  his 
youth  up. 

^'  A  young  mao,'*  he  say«,  "  goes  up  a  momitaiu,  and  ea  ho  goes  higher 

and  higher,  he  repeats,   '  Excelsior ;'   but   exv^^lmor  is  ouly  taller  in   the 

J  comparison  of  things  on  a  common  basis,  not  higher,  as  a  detached  object 

lin  the  air.    Jack's  beanatalk  was  excelsior  the  higher  it  grew  ;  but  Jack 

Ihimaelf  was  no  more  celsus  at  the  top  thmi  he  had  been  at  the  bottom." 

(IL  408.) 

To  tuiTL  from  these  casual  bits   of  criticism^  and  the  floating 
iBcholarsliip   which  underlies  them*   to  the  BpeciaHty  of  "Gryll 
Grange  '*—its   introduction   of  a   modem    Aristophanic    comedy, 
"  Aristophanes  in  London,"  w^th  its  chonis  of  clouds,  with  GryUus 
and  Circe^  and  sueceasiv^  tableaux  of  spirit-rappers,  tables-turners, 
competitive    examinations,   steamers,    railway    trains,    and     gas 
explosions,   in    a    quasi-vocal   "diorama" — Ave   may   venture   to 
[doubt  whether  any  of  our  nineteenth   century  writers  beside 
Peacock,  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  bringing  such  an 
^6xperimeut  to   so  successfid  an  issue.    We   are  aware  'of  Mr. 
iCourthope'fi  clever  **  Parhament  of  the  Birds,"  but  on  the  contrary 
I  part  arise  many  neoclassical  faihires.     Here,  however,  if*  a  blending 
I  of  ancient  and  modern  in  wonderluUy-meaeured  propoiiion,  the 
I  fruit  a  wit  keenly  ahve  to  the  modem  follies  and  foibles  flitting 
I  before  him,  and  yet  ever  so  familiar  with  the  graceful  figures  and 
fancies  of  antiquity,  that  it  foimd  a  pleasure,  not  a   task,  in  har- 
monizing and  combining  the  twain.     No  doubt  the  success  of  such 
expeiimentfi  is  assisted  by  the  rehef  of  frequent  returns   to   the 
interests  of  modem  hfe,  such  as  the  pretty  and  graceful  courtship 
of  Ahce    Niphet  and  Lord    C\irryfin,  the  breaching   of  hermit 
Falconer  s  outworks  by  the  interesting  Morgana  Gryll^  the  wooing 
of  Dorothy   and   her  six  sisters   by   Harry   Hedgerow   and   his 
bucoUc  alhes — above  all,  by  the  songs  wlxich  are  continually  intro* 
duced  as  salt  to  the  repast,  of  which   one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  toucliing  is  the  ballad   of  "  Love  and  Age,"     This,  tmfor- 
timately,   is  too  long  to  quote,  though   it  will  amply   requite  a 
[  reference  to  vol.  li.,  pp.  5(i*J-60,  and,  better  than  a  large  portion  of 
the  contents  of  vol.  iii.,  accredit  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  preten- 
sions to  have  something  of  the  poet  in  him.     We  Ixave  expressed 
an  opinion  of  his  early  poetrj',  the  best  bits  of  which  are  transla- 
tions of  Greek  chomses,  evidently  foimd  amongst  his  papers,  and 
probably   never   designed   for  publication.     The    ''Paper-money 
Lyrics "  may  have  been  smart  at  the  time  of  their   issue:  their 
person  ahties  fall  flat  on  ears  that  have  not  contemporary  events 
and  disasters  to  sharpen  them  ;  and  perliaps  Peacock  s  impression 
on  his  own  age  was  made  less  by  these  than  by  his  prose  allusions 
to  the  same  monetary  transactions  and  troubles  m  the   pages  of 
'^  Melincourt."     Certainly  it  is  pleasanter  to  thread  the  meanderings 
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of  the  Thames  in  the  proBe  excursion  of  "Crotchet  Castle/*  which 
might  have  given  a  hint  for  Black's  *^  Story  of  a  Phaeton,"  than 
to  imwind  the  meshes  of  the  ^*  Genius  of  the  Thames,"  an  over- 
elaborated  classicah  historical,  topographical^  and  ambitious  Pin- 
daric poem  on  the  subject  of  the  national  river.  Those  who 
travel  past  Cirencester  Junction  by  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
will  do  well  to  turn  aside  and  visit  Kemble  Cliurch  and  itB  con- 
fines, by  way  of  ascertaining  how  much  of  stanza  vii.  in  the 
second  part  (iii*  83)  is  the  product  of  youthful  and  poetic  fancy. 
There  is  more  merit  in  **  Rhododaphne/*  a  classical  poem  published 
by  Hookham  in  1818,  and  involving  a  spirited  tale  of  the  conflict 
between  heavenly  and  earthly,  impure  and  holy,  natural  and 
supernatural,  Jove,  told  in  Pindaric  measures,  and  teeming  with 
classic  allusions  and  iniit4itions.  Yet  even  here  a  comparison  forces 
itself  on  the  reader  of  **  Crotchet  Castle"  between  the  romantio 
treatment  of  the  Uranian  and  tlie  Pandemian  Venus  in  this  poem, 
and  the  comic  and  satiric  dialogue  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Folliott  and 
Mr. Crotchet,  about  nude  and  undraped  Vemises  in  that  novelette; 
and  few  will  deny  that  the  latter  is  a  far  better  and  livelier  pastimo 
than  the  other.  *'  Sir  Hornbook/'  and  **  The  Round  Table "  are 
obvious  baits  for  the  ears  of  the  author's  grandchildren,  other-wdso 
likely  to  be  deaf  to  Engheh  grammar  and  history.  In  short,  there 
is  simply  nothing  in  the  poetiy  republished  in  voL  iii.  that  is  so 
calculated  to  extend  Peacock^s  undoubted  gift  of  pleasant  prose  to 
the  region  of  poetrj*,  as  the  songs,  redolent  of  mirth,  wit,  gaiety, 
and  pathos,  which  are  spread  equably  over  the  pages  of  those 
novelettes,  that  are  his  best  title  to  fame  and  remembrance.  Not 
to  recur  to  his  *'  Memoirs  of  ShcUoy,'*  which  concern  rather  Shelley's 
admirers  and  biographens,  a  few  last  words  may  be  devoted  to  a 
reiteration  of  Peacock's  claim  to  a  distinct  and  distinguished  place 
among  English  writem  hi  the  department  of  "  belles  lettres."  Ono 
would  like  to  say  **  of  fiction,'*  but  it  is  a  haunting  thought  that  a 
fiction  involves  a  plot ;  and  for  plots  and  plot-work  Peacock  has  a 
glorious  contempt*  We  may  learn,  indeed,  what  was  Peacock's 
m^tier^  by  what  means  he  disguises  or  compensates  this  lack- — by 
a  constant  flow  of  conversation  and  dialogues  replete  -wdth  the 
rarest  and  raciest  jets  of  humour,  ancient  and  modem.  He  is 
less  a  noveUst  than  a  humourist,  and  his  interlocutors  dine,  dance, 
drive,  ride,  sail,  or  walk  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  their 
creator's  humour.  Herein  ho  differs  from  a  rising  and  popular 
modern  novelist,  whom  he  resembles  in  manifest  fondness  for 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry ;  though  even  the  point  of  resemblance  is 
not  exact,  for  Peacock  hkes  to  parade  his  research  and  learning  at 
the  risk  of  being  called  a  pedant,  while  the  author  of  **  Lorna 
Boone*'  nms  on  in  a  well  of  pure,  bright,  undefiled,  miinterrupted 
English,  beneath  which  the  classically  nurtured  discern  a  fine  riU 
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suggestive  of  the  "  Fons  Bandusias,"  and  of  "  Pierii  Latices.**  What 
is  common  to  both  is  the  bond  of  a  vein  of  humour ;  and  into 
this  humour  Peacock's  dassicality  infuses  a  grace  and  flavour 
peculiar  to  himself,  a  scholarly  refinement  lacking  in  our  typical 
humouiists,  whether  Sterne,  or  Swift,  or  even  Fielding.  Kb 
himiouris  never  coarse  or  indecent,  much  less  ribald  or  impious. 
It  is  the  humour  of  '^  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  and  above  all  a  man  of 
letters,"  who  has  dug  deep  into  Petronius  and  Athenaeus,  caught 
the  trick  and  attraction  of  the  eontes  of  eighteenth  centuiy 
France,  and  by  a  style,  manner,  and  creative  power  of  his  own 
produced  a  species  of  satiric,  himiouristic,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
romantic  melange  quite  sui  generis  in  this  coxmtry.  K  his  spirit  is 
indeed,  as  Lord  Houghton  describes  it,  "  the  spirit  of  an  elder  time 
before  all  the  sherry  was  dry  and  all  the  ale  bitter,  and  when  men 
of  thought  were  not  ashamed  of  being  merry,"  so  much  the  more 
reason  is  there  that  our  generation  should  possess  sUch  a  memorial 
as  these  three  volumes  of  a  gayer  and  less  matter-of-fact  age  of 
literature,  and  that  space  should  be  foimd  in  the  most  accessible 
shelf  of  every  English  Ubrary  for  the  works,  wit,  and  wisdom  of 
Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

jAliES  DAYIES. 


INSTINCT   AND    REASON. 


THE  question  as  to  the  trae  nature  of  "  Instmcf  is  one  which 
has  been  much  diecuesed  of  late,  and  ie  considered  by  many 
persons  to  be  pecuHarly  difBcuIt.  It  is,  in  fact^  attended  with 
some  peculiar  difficulty,  because  not  only  are  we  unable  to  make 
brate  psychosis  a  pai-t  of  our  own  conscioueness,  but  wo  are  also 
debarred  from  learaing  it  by  any  process  similar  to  that  which 
enables  ns  to  enter  into  the  ndnds  of  our  feUow-raen— namely, 
rational  speech.  The  instincts  of  animals  have  been,  however, 
and  arc  veiy  carefully  studied  and  observed,  and  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  to  understand  Instinct^  the  contiuued  and  reite- 
rated study  of  animal  activity  is  the  one  thing  necessary.  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  without  such  study  Instinct  cannot  be 
clearly  comprehended,  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
mental  acti\aty,  in  its  endeavour  to  understand  Instinct,  has  not 
been  almost  exclusively  exercised  in  what,  m  existing  circum- 
Btances,  is  the  least  useful  mode*  Every  object  of  study  is  made 
clearer  to  us  by  contmst,  just  as  the  size  of  any  particular 
building  is  brought  home  to  us  by  considering  the  size  of  sur- 
roimding  objects,  or  its  relation  to  the  human  stature.  To 
comprehend  Instinct  is  to  appreciate  justly  its  relations  with 
the  other  faculties  of  animals  and  with  our  own,  and  it  is 
especially  its  relation  with  ** Reason"  which  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest. It  is,  then,  plainly  necessary  that  we  should  more  or 
less  perfectly  understand  Reason,  in  order  thoroughly  to  uude^t- 
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Btand  Instinct.  Now,  tmforttmately,  it  appears  tliat  mopt  of 
those  who  have  made  it  their  biisine^B  to  study  the  so-called 
.^**  minds"  of  animals,  have  taken  verj"  httle  pains  to  nnderatand 
their  own  mind.  If  tliis  be  8o»  it  foUowB  that  what  most  requires 
to  be  done,  in  order  to  justly  appreciate  Instinct,  is  to  patiently  , 
study,  not  Instinct,  but  Reason.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  M 
circumstance  connected  with  hving  English  writers,  on  questions  ■ 
such  as  those  we  here  refer  to,  is  the  conspicuous  absence  in 
them  of  any  manifest  comprehension  of  those  very  powers  they 
so  continually  exercise,  and  their  apparent  want  of  appreciation 
of  that  Reason  to  wliich  they  verbally  appeal,  ''Hamlet,'*  %yith 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  omitted,  may  well  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
the  curious  psychology  of  the  school  to  which  reference  is  made. 
Thus,  while  what  Instinct  is,  and  can  do,  is  now  fairly  appreciated  t 
what  it  is  not,  and  what  it  cannot  do,  though  Reason  can  and 
does,  IB  generally  lost  sight  of  and  ignored* 

This  defective  appreciation  of  Reason  vrSX  not  appear  so  efur* 
prising  when  we  consider  how  trying  and  difficult,  for  those 
nnaccustoraed  to  it,  is  the  liabit  of  tunung  the  mind  in  upon  itself,, 
and  the  investigation  by  the  mind  of  the  mind  s  own  proceBgea* 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  writers  shirk  unwonted 
labour  of  the  kind*  Yet  the  study  of  Reason,  and  therefore  the- 
study  of  Instinct  also,  cannot  be  pursued  vdi\i  anj'  reasonable^ 
hope  of  profit  wthout  frequent  use  of  this  process  of  introspec- 
tion, nor  without  refemng  to^  and  at  least  briefly  considering, 
some  of  the  fmidamental  questions  of  Pliilosophy,  This  necessity 
is  indeed  obvious,  since  to  compare  Instinct  witli  Reason,  wa 
must  know  what  Reason  is ;  and  this  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  an  inquirj'  into  the  acti\aty  of  our  o-w-n  mind,  into  its  most 
certain  declarations,  into  the  tests  as  to  such  certauity,  juid  into 
the  grounds  on  which  we  are,  if  at  all,  to  accept  such  declarations- 
as  true.  Yet,  after  all,  however  arduous  may  be  the  process^  it 
does  come  within  the  field  of  experimental  science  in  its  widest 
sense.  It  docs  come  T\ithin  that  field,  because  the  elementary 
truths  concerning  the  mind  and  its  modes  of  activity  repose  upon 
observation  and  experiment,  and  the  h^'pothesea  which  the 
inductions  so  induced  suggest,  can  be  verified  by  testing  expe- 
rimentally such  deductions  as  may  necessarily  flow  from  such 
hj'potheses.  But  the  most  important  of  these  observationa,  are 
observations  made  by  each  observer  on  his  own  mental  proceases, 
while  many  of  the  experiments  are  made  in  like  manner. 

The  slightest  consideration  of  our  own  mental  activity  soon 
shows  US  that,  in  addition  to  our  various  feehngs,  we  also  *'  think'*' 
and  **^^dU."  Thus,  when  a  kindness  lias  been  done  us,  besides 
pleasurable  feelings  and  emotions,  we  can  think  of  ajid  recogniso 
the  kindness  of  the   kind  act — possibly,  also,  the  self-denying; 
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gooclnees  apparent  in  tiie  perfoimer  of  it- — and  we  can  will  to 
retnttm  such  kin  tin  ess  by  some  coiTCBponding  act  on  our  ow«  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  feel  great  annoyance  at  some 
hostile  action,  and  as  we  tluiik  of  the  unpleasant  consequences, 
one  after  another,  which  \viH  probably  result  to  ub  from  it,  and  of 
the  peculiar  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  the  doer,  we  may  begin 
to  determine  upon  »ome  act  of  hoetihty  in  return.  The  idea  may 
then  occur  to  us  that  revenge  is  wrong,  and  we  may  w^sh  to 
avoid  our  contemplated  act  of  hostility,  but  the  malice  of  the 
action  may  have  been  such,  and  our  temperament  may  be 
BO  irascible,  that  the  temptation  to  revenge  is  almost  over- 
powering. We  may  then,  with  the  intention  of  aiding  the 
weakneBB  of  our  goodwill,  dehberately  consider  all  the  claims 
on  our  forbearance  we  can  think  of— such,  e.ff.y  as  that  the 
father  of  our  enemy,  while  aUve,  did  us  many  kindnesses ;  that 
the  circumshinces  of  liis  mother  are  such  that  any  trouble  or 
anxiety  would  do  her  seriouB  injury ;  that  the  son  has  abnost 
ceased  to  be  a  rational  man  from  his  habitual  intemperance ;  and 
we  may  reinforce  these  considerations  by  others  drawn  from 
religion.  Finally,  w-e  may  force  ourselves  to  reUnqiiish  all  hostile 
intention,  and  perhaps  even  to  perform  some  beneficial  action 
instead.  Here  we  hav^  feehngs  and  emotions;  but, in  adtbtion, 
we  have  "thought'*  reflecting  on  such  feelings  and  emotions, 
and  "will"  dictating  our  responsive  action.  These  phenomena  of 
our  mind  are  facts  of  observation  and  experience,  as  immediately 
perceptible  as  any  concerning  our  body. 

On  turning  our  mind  inw^ards  upon  itself,  we  recognise 
our  own  enduring  existence  as  a  fact  supremely  certain. 
*We  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  the  same  person 
we  were  an  hour  ago,  a  week  ago,  perhaps  many  years  ago. 
If  w^e  are  asked  how  we  recognii^e  oitr  own  existence,  we 
reply  we  recognise  it  by  our  activity,  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
our  various  powers^in  this  instance  by  the  act  of  tliinldng,  and 
thinking  of  oui'selves.  If  we  are  further  asked  whether  we  can 
prove  our  ovrn  existence  to  ourselves,  we  reply  that  primary  truths 
cannot  be  proved.  Every  process  of  proof  must  ultimately  rest 
on  truths  directly  known  without  proof,  otherM'ise  the  process  of 
reasoning  must  run  back  for  ever,  and  nothing  could  ever  be 
proved.  Our  own  existence,  as  a  primarj"  tmth  rlirectly  known 
to  each  of  us,  cannot  be  proved.  Nevertheless,  though  we  cannot 
prcfve  our  own  existence^  w^e  can  bring  forward  a  truth  to  justify  and 
reinforce  our  consciousness — namely^  "  Whatever  thinks,  exists;" 
and  since  w^e  know  that  we  can  and  do  think,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  we  exist,  and  so  reason  reinforces  the  declaration  of  con- 
sciousness. Should  any  one  object-^'* How  do  you  know  that  such 
primary  dicta  arc  tme  ?  may  not  what  you  think  is  your  existence 
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bo  really  tJie  existence  of  somebody  else,  oryour  life  the  dream  of 
some  other  being  ?*' — we  reply,  that  in  self-conecioufmetis,  and  in 
the  perception  of  Buch  primary  tmthe  as  that  "  Wliat  tbijiks^ 
exists,"  we  reach  the  Umit  wliich  iiaturo  has  placed,  and  that  should 
any  man  be  so  insane  as  to  doubt  the  truth  of  such  primary  dicla^ 
he  must  logically  doubt  of  eveiy  other  affirmation  whatever,  even 
that  of  his  own  doul>t,  wliich  thus  destroys  itself.  Absolute 
scepticism,  and  consequently  utter  mtellectual  paralysis,  are  the 
inevitable  logical  results  of  any  real  doubt  in  this  matter  of  our 
own  existence* 

There  is  anotlier  point  of  which  we  should  make  sure  ia 
examining  the  activity  of  our  own  minds.  To  have  a  knowledge 
of  an>^]iing  is  one  thhig;  to  know  that  we  have  that  knowledge 
is  anotlier*  and  a  very  different  thing.  We  cognize  an  object — r.</., 
a  crow  fl^'ing — ^by  one  act ;  we  cognize  that  cognition  by  a  veiy 
distinct  act.  To  judge  that  one  mountain  is  higher  tlmn  another 
is  one  mental  act;  to  recognize  that  mental  act  as  a  judgment  is 
an  act  of  a  distinct  kind.  Yet  both  these  are  judgments. 
To  feel— to  have  a  sensation,  then,  is  indeed  a  different  thing  from 
recognising  such  sensation  as  oura,  or  as  being  one  of  a  particular 
class  of  sensations. 

Our  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  being  the  same  person  now  as 
in  the  past,  implies  the  trustworthiness  of  memory— one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  our  many  wonderful  facidties.  Now,  by  a  httle 
further  introspection  we  may  easily  see  that  memory  is  of  two 
kinds^(l.)  Involuntary^  passive,  unconscious,  sensitive  memory 
— to  our  present  possession  of  which  we  do  not  advert;  and 
(2*)  Volimtar\%  active,  conscious,  intellectual  memorjv  which  we 
recognise  ourselves  as  actually  possessing,  or  as  having  possessed 
in  the  past,  or  as  likely  to  possess  in  the  future.  Either  of  these 
may  exist  without  the  other.  That  the  involuntary  memory  may 
so  exist  is  obvious,  but  that  the  second  may  be  alone  present  is 
proved  by  that  most  remarkable  fact  that  we  may  search  our 
minds  fur  something  which  we  kmiw  we  liave  fully  remembered, 
and  wliich  wo  think  we  shall  probably  fully  remembL*r  again ; 
which  at  present  we  cannot  imagine,  but  wliich  we  intellectually 
remember,  and  immediately  recognise  as  the  object  of  our  intel- 
lectual pursuit  as  soon  as  its  image  presents  itself  in  our 
imagination. 

The  next  fact  which  refl<L?ction,  combined  vnth  external  ob- 
servation shows  us,  is  tlie  validity  of  our  reasoning  processes. 
When  to  the  proposition,  '*  All  equilateral  triangles  are  equi- 
angular," we  add,  **The  triangle  A  B  C  is  equilateral "  we  see  tliat 
a  third  tmth  is  implicitly  contained  in  the  two  propositions,  which 
truth  rxpUcitly  stated  is  the  conclusion,  *'  The  triangle  A  B  C  is 
juiangnlar,"    The  nature  of  this  process  of  inference  is  expreaeed 
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the  word  ^'^  therefore^'  and  a  little  introKpection  shows  us  that 
i  is  eomethiiig  widely  different  from  the  association  of  different 
igs  together  iii  the  imagination  in  such  a  way  that  the  recur- 
Bnce  of  one  thing  iiuUiceB  the  recurrence  of  a  group  of  others,  as 
rhen  the  recurrence  of  a  smell  recalls  to  the  imagination  places, 
BPBons,  and  circumstances  of  various  kintk.  Again,  in  logical 
"Inference  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice.  We  are  compelled  to 
admit  any  conchision  logically  contained  in  admitted  premisses, 
just  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  tnith  of  the  self-evident 
proposition,  "' What  thinks^  exists."  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
though  oiu-  reason  is  necessitated,  and  is  neither  free  in  its  con- 
clusions as  regards  the  explicit  evolution  of  imphcit  truth,  nor  as 
regards  the  immediate  apprehension  of  eelf-eWdent  truth,  yet, 
nevertheless,  it  is  not  Mind;  it  sees  the  objective  truths  the 
necessity  of  which  it  is  compelled  to  accept,  Our  intellectual 
perception  of  iiecessarj^  truth  is  not  a  passive  impotence  of 
imagining  two  tilings  apart  (such  as  our  inability  to  imagine 
uncoloured  extension),  but  is  an  active  power  of  perceiving  what 
is  positively  and  necessarily  true.  Thus  it  sees  that  if  we  deny  in 
a  conclusion  truth  latent  hi  admitted  premisses,  or  refuse  to  accept 
both  tenns  of  a  self-evident  proposition,  we  thereby  run  counter  to 
the  prineiplr'  of  contradiction,  and  the  primaiy  truth  that  what  is, 
is.  As  to  the  piiuciple  of  contradiction— that  auytliing  cannot 
both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense — our 
perception  of  its  force  is  plainly  no  mere  mental  impotence,  but 
is  positively  known  to  us  by  its  own  c\ddence*  The  denial  or 
doubt  of  this  principle,  or  the  denial  or  doubt  of  our  process  of 
inference,  results  necessarily,  like  our  doubt  as  to  our  own 
existence,  in  absolute  scepticism  and  mental  imbecihty.  If  any- 
thing may  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time^  then  the  intel- 
lectual world  becomes  at  once  a  chaos,  and  all  argument 
unmeaning.  Nay,  it  is  even  impossible  to  really  deny  the  truth 
of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  for  if  it  is  not  true,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  in  denying  it  we  are  not  actually  affiiTQing  it,  or 
that  a  doubt  respecting  it  \b  not  the  same  as  absolute  certainty 
that  it  is  true. 

Another  fact  wliich  introspection  shows,  is  our  power  of  ''atten- 
tion/* By  this  attention  is  meant  the  deUberate,  reflexly  self- 
conscious  act,  not  that  mere  automatic  attention  which  a  sudden 
strange  sensation  may  call  from  us  in  deliberately.  This  distinc- 
tion 18  recognised  and  well  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter.     He  says  :— 


"Now  til  is  state  of  active  as  compared  witli  passice  recipiency — of  atten^ 
tton  as  roiupEired  with  mere  i^imttciance  may  be  eitber  volitional  or  automatic ; 
tbat  is,  it  may  be  eitlier  iutmtwnalhf  indneed  ity  nn  act  of  the  will,  or  it 
nmy  be  j>r«KUiceil  iminientumaUif  by  the  powerl'iil  attraction  which  the  ubjtct 
(whether  extermil  nr  internal)  has  for  the  eye.     Hence,  when  wo  fir  our 
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attefntiou  on  a  particular  ohjei't  by  a  determmate  act  of  cifur  own,  ti 
strength  of  (he  effort  required  to  do  so  is  greater  in  propoiljon  to  tbe 
attraction  of  some  other  object.  Thus,  the  student  who  i.s  earnestly  endea- 
vouiing  to  comprehend  a  passage  in  ^  Pmmetlieus,*  or  to  sol  re  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  may  have  his  attention  grievously  distrained  by  the 
sound  of  a  neighbouring  piano,  which  will  make  hiiii  think  of  the  fair  one 
who  18  playing  it,  or  of  the  beloved  object  with  whom  he  last  waltzed  to 
the  same  measure.  Here  the  will  may  do  its  very  utmost  to  keep  the 
attention  fixed,  and  may  yet  bo  overmast^^red  by  an  invohuitary  attraction 
too  potent  for  it  j  just  as  if  a  powerful  electro-magnet  were  to  snatch  from 
our  hands  a  |>ieee  of  iron  which  we  do  our  very  utmost  to  retain  within 
our  grasp." — (Menial  P%.*io%y,  p.  132.) 


Closely  connected  vnth.  tliis  fact  of  active  '*  attention"  is  the 
facnlty  of  choice  and  volition  of  which  we  are  all  conscious. 
Just  as  our  own  consciousness  tells  us  that  we  are  continuously 
existing  beings,  so  our  own  consciousness  tells  us  that  we  have 
a  power  of  choice  which  we  occasionally  exercise  in  opposition 
to  what  most  strongly  attracts  lis.  We  are  conscious  of  voKtioiiB 
of  two  distinct  kinds — (1.)  An  act  of  will  in  w^liich  we  edniply 
follow,  without  deliberation,  in  the  direction  pointed  to  by  all  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  acting  iiponns — as  when  we  walk  down 
to  dinner,  or  stretch  out  our  hand  to  Rave  a  friend  from  falling. 
(2.)  An  act  of  will  in  -wliich,  after  ftill  deliberation,  we  elect  to 
follow^  a  course  which  we  perceive  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
resultant  impulse  of  all  the  involuntary  attractions  and  repulsions 
acting  upon  us,  and  make  an  **  anti-impulsive  effort/**— as  when, 
from  a  love  of  God,  w^e  deny  ourselves  an  immediate  gratification 
from  indulgence  in  wliich  we  do  not  perceive  any  remote  evil 
consequences  to  oumelves.  It  is  not  necessarv  on  this  occasioxi 
to  go  into  the  question  of  free-will ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  note,  as  an  imquestionable  fact,  that  men  believe  they 
have  this  double  kind  of  volition,  and  that  they  have  a  firm 
persuasion  of  their  po%ver  of  tme  voluntary  action — and  thai 
they  have  such  persuasion,  the  use  in  all  languages  of  terms  signi- 
fying moral  reprobation  or  praise  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate. 
When  a  man  has  notoriously  lost  his  power  of  self-control,  and 
become  an  automaton,  dominated  by  external  or  interaal  attractions 
and  repulsions,  we  say  he  is  not  '*  an  accountable  being/'  Never- 
theless it  may  here  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Fatalists,  like 
Herbert  Spencer  and  the  late  Jo!m  Stuart.  Mill,  %vhen  tliey  assert 
that  all  men's  actions  are  determined  aasert  tliat  wliich  it  is 
impossible  even  for  them  to  pretend  to  prove,  and  which  can  only 
be  maintained  on  speculative  and  a  priori  hj'potheses;  yet  inasmuch 
as  they  contradict  the  common  voice  of  mankind,  and  what  so 
many  declare  to  be  the  declaration  of  their  consciousness,  they 
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clearly  bound  to  prove  their  position.  Afisertors  of  "  free  ^vill ''  do 
jiot.  of  course,  maintain  that  they  are  conscious  of  what  is  external 
to  their  conBciousness,  as  if  they  could  see  as  a  spectator  that 
external  and  .internal  influences  do  not  in  all  cases  determine  their 
actions ;  but  what  they  do  aseert-  is,  that  they  are  conscious  that 
they  theuisolves,  in  the  very  act  of  deciding,  exercise  occasionally 
a  free  power  of  choice,  for  wliich  choice  they  are  truly  responsible* 
Just  as  a  bhnd  man  pushing  his  way  through  a  thicket  in  one 
direction,  but  suddenly  taking  another,  because  on  reconsidering 
bis  past  footsteps  lie  is  con^^nccd  he  w^as  wrong,  knows  that  his 
change  of  path  was  due  to  his  own  thoughts,  and  not  to  any  rocks^ 
pits,  or  other  external  impediments,  though  he  cannot  affirm  that 
such  were  not  close  to  him  w^heu  he  tuiTied-  Fatalists  who  try  to 
build  up  on  their  principles  a  representation  of  w^hat  we  do  when 
we  exercise  a  power  of  choice,  devise  a  representation  which  does 
not  in  truth  resemble  the  process  made  kno^\^i  to  us  by  oiur 
consciousness,  but  is  an  incomplete  representation*  of  that 
process. 

Another  faculty  is  related  to  our  power  of  %vilL  It  is  the  faculty 
which  our  self-consciousness  assures  us  w^e  Imvo  of  appre- 
hending moral  worth.  On  introspection,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  in  pronoimcing  any  man  or  action  to  be  "  good'*  our  reason 
fomis  a  judgment  different  in  kind  from  the  judgment  that  any 
man  or  action  is  "  pleasure-givmg."  If  our  neighbour,  intending 
to  do  us  a  jualicious  injury,  through  some  miscalcnlatiou  on  his 
part  benefits  us,  we  do  not  on  that  aceoimt  judge  him  in 
so  acting  to  have  acted  '*  rightly,'*  or  pronomice  his  action  to 
have  been  "  virtuous."  Indeetl,  so  far  from  our  uecessanly 
associating  *' pleasure**  with  virtue,  we  judge  a  benevolent  action 
have  had  its  merit  increased  by  the  very  self-denial  wliich 
may  have  been  inseparable  from  its  performance.  We  are  able 
clearly  ent>ugh  to  thfitingnish  between  a  dehberate  judgment  that 
any  given  action  of  ours  is  right  ur  wTong,  and  a  spontaneous  in- 
deliberate tendency  to  do  what  is  generally  approved  of  by  those 
with  whom  we  dwell  or  a  feeling  of  distress  at  some  \aolation  of 

nventionahty. 

The  failure  to  repress,  w*hen  in  society,  some  harmless  natural 
function  may  produce  the  most  acute  feelmg  of  distress  without  the 
smallest  perception  that  any  "  wrong  "  has  been  committed ;  and 
on  the  othtT  hand  we  may  have  given  pleasure  to  and  received 
the  most  Hvely  proofs  of  gratitude  from  our  fellows  on  account  of 
eome  act  which  hivs  been  really  done  against  our  conscience, 

ar  from  our  perception  of  morality  being  the  same  thing  with  a 
ing  of  deference  to  the  opinions  and  feeUngs  of  our  feOow- 

■  See  an  urticlo  in  tho  North  DrilUh  Revietp^  April— July,  1870,  toI  lii.,  p.  03. 
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men,  wo  on  reel  veg  judge  whether  society  in  certain  cases  is  rigfe 
or  wron^,  and  we  demand  a  rational  basis  and  justification  for 
social  claime  themselvep. 

The  last  faculty  to  wliich  it  m  de^^irable  here  to  call  attention  ib 
that  of  **Bpeech."  Great  ambiguity  and  confusion  exists  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  this  term,  so  that  some  diatinctions  require  to 
be  made.  In  the  fir^t  place,  tlie  internal  thought  and  the  external 
expression  of  sucli  thought  must  be  distinguiBhed,  The  essence 
of  language  ie  mental,  an  intellectual  activity, — the  verbum  meritale— 
while  the  external  expreBsion  of  thought  may  be  distinguished  as 
the  t^erbum  oris  which  follows  the  former,  as  is  evident  by  the  cob- 
stant  process  of  inventing  fresh  terms  in  each  science  to  denote 
new  or  better-defined  conceptions. 

But  all  rational  expression  is  not  oral,  nor  is  all  articulate  speech 
rational.  We  may  altogether  distinguish  six  different  kinds  of 
language  :— 

1.  Sounds   which  are  neither  articulate  nor  rational,  such  as 

cries  of  pain,  or  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to  her  infant, 

2.  Sounds  w^hich  arc  articulate  but  not  rational,  such  as  the 

talk  of  parrots,  or  of  certain  idiots,  who  will  repeats^  withon 
comprehending,  every  phrase  they  hear. 

3.  Sounds  which  are   rational  but  not  articulate,  such  as  t!i? 

inarticidate  ejaculations  by  which  we  sometimes  expit 
assent  to  or  dissent  from  given  propositions, 

4.  Sounds  which  are  both  rational  and  articulate  constituting 

tnie  **  speech/' 

5.  Gestures  which  do  not  answer  to  rational  conceptions,  but 

are  merely  the  manifeBtatioiis  of  emotions  and  feelings, 

6.  Gestures  which   do    answer   to    rational    conceptions,   and 

are  therefore  '*  extemal'*  but  not "  oml**  manifestations  of  the 

verhmn   mentule.     Such  are  many  of  the   gestures  of  deaf 

mutes,  who  being  incapable   of  articulating  words,  have 

invented  or  acquired  a  true  gesture-language. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  paralysed  nxaumight  have  essentially 

the  power  of  languagLt  {verlmm  mentale),thong\i  accidently  hindered 

from  externally  maniftistiug  that  iimer  power  by  means  of  the 

verlnoti   oris,     Nonnally,  the    external    and  internal  powers  exist 

inseparably.      Once  that  the  intellectual  activity  exists,  it  seeks 

external  expression  by  symbols— verbal,  manual,  or  what  not — the 

voice  or  gesture-language.      Some  form  of  synibolic  expression  is 

therefore  the  necessarj'  consequence  in  man  of  the  possession  of 

reason,  while  it  is  imposBiblo  tliat  true  speech  can  for  a  moment 

exist  without  the  cu-existence  l^^th  it  nf  that  intellectual  activity 

of  which  it  is  the  outward  expression — as  we  11  might  the  concavities 

of  a  sigmoid  line  be  supposed  to  exist  without  its  convexities. 

The  faculties  already  referred  to  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 
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^  1.  A  power  of  directly  perceiving  and  reflecting  upon  our  con- 
B  tinned  perRonal  activity  and  existence — BCiieatroiis  and  per- 

B  ceptions  being  reflected  on  by  thonght  and  recognised  as 

H  our  own,  and  we  ourselves  being  recognised  as  aflucted  and 

B  perceiving — Belf-con^chmnesd, 

2,  A  power  of  reflecting  upon  onr  sensations  and  perceptions^ 
^  and  aBking  what  they  are  and  why  they  are ;  of  apprehending 
y  abstract  ideas ;  of  perceiving  ti^th  directly  or  by  ratioeiiia* 

tion  and  also  goodness — rmmiu 

3.  A  power  of  dehberately  electing  to  act  eitlier  with,  or  in 
opposition  to,  the  apparent  residtant  of  involiintaiy 
attractions  and  repulsions-— /V^e  wilL 

_  4,  A  power   of    giving  expression  by  signs  to    general  con- 
^  ceptions  and  abstract  ideas;  a  power  of  enunciating  de- 

liberate judgments  by  articulate  sounds — language. 
These  pow^era  become  manifest  ui  actions  which  are  dehberate 
opemtions  implying  the  use  of  a  self-conscious,  reflective,  repre- 
Bcntative  faculty. 

Are  such  powx^rs,  however,  possessed  by  all  manldnd?  Putting 
aside  idiota  as  beings  whose  latent  faculties  are  inaccessible  to  our 
research,  and  who  are  manifestly  in  an  abnonual  pathological  con- 
dition, we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  they  are.  The 
mental  nature  of  all  men  is  essentially  one,  and  if  there  are  those 
who  do  not  appear  to  understand  such  conceptions  as  *' goodness,'* 
*' truth,'*  and  "justice/'  they  can  at  least  be  made  to  understand  it* 
The  essential  oneness  of  human  nature  is  sufiiciently  attested  by 
witnesses  the  least  likely  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  such  unity, 
and  the  most  fitted  by  their  abilities,  and  the  patient  labour  they 
haVe  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  to  express  an  authoritative  judg- 
ment. We  have  just  said  that  by  *'  Reason  **  we  mean  a  reflec- 
tive power  wliich  asks  the  questions  *'  What  t "  and  "  Why  ?  " 
Mr,  Tylor tells  us: — 

"Man's  craving  to  know  the  causes  at  work  in  each  event  he  witnesses. 
the  reasons  wki/  each  state  of  things  he  suj^'eys  is  such  as  it  is  and  no 
other,  is  no  f)ruduct  of  high  civilization,  hut  a  characteristic  of  his  race 
down  to  its  lowest  stage.  Among  mde  savages  it  is  already  an  intellectaal 
appetite,  whose  satisfaction  claims  many  of  the  momenta  not  engrossed  by 
war,  or  sport,  or  sleep  " — (Pnmitive  Cnltitre^  vol  i.,  p.  33:2.) 

Mr,  Dai'T^^  remarks  :— 

"  The  American  alxirigines,  negroes,  and  Europeans,  differ  as  much  from 
each  other  in  mind  as  any  three  races  that  can  Im  named  ;  yet  I  was 
incessantly  struck,  wlii^wt  living  with  the  Fnegians  on  l>»  »anl  the  '  Beagle,* 
with  the  many  little  traits  of  character,  showing'  huw  similar  their  minds 
were  to  ours ;  and  so  it  was  with  a  full-hlooded  negro  with  whom  I  hap- 
pened once  to  be  intimate," — (Voi/age  of  the  ^-Beagk^  vol.  i.,  p.  232.) 

I         Again,  Mr.  Tylor  tells  us  i — 

I         ^^  The  state  of  things  amongst  the  lower  tribes  which  presents  itself  to 
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the  stiuknt,  is  a  substantial  similaritt/  in  knowledge,  arts,  and  cuetomfl, 
mxining  through  the  whole  world/*^ — (Besearches  into  the  Eurfy  Hhtor^ 
of  Mankind^  p,  231.) 

Indeed,  tliis  author  not  only  witnesses  to  the  essential  iinity  of 
man  in  all  places  but  also  in  all  times.     He  says  i — 

^^  The  historian  and  the  ethnographer  must  be  called  upon  to  show  the 
hereditary  standing  of  each  opiiiiun  and  practice,  and  their  inquiry  must 
go  back  aa  far  a.s  antiquity  or  savageiy  can  show  a  vestige,  for  there 
seems  no  hum  an  thought  so  primitive  as  to  have  lost  its  bearing  on  our 
oAvn  thought,  nor  so  ancient  as  to  have  broken  its  connection  with  our 
life." — (Frimitive  Culture^  vol,  i.,  p.  409.) 

All  men,  then,  agree  in  possessing  the  faculties  above  enn- 
morated — namely,  self-consciousness,  reason, and  >vi!l,^ntb  rational 
ep Cecil.  It  wall  not,  probably,  be  contended  by  any  naturalist 
that  Instinct  ever  rises  to  sncli  a  height  as  to  possess  those  facul- 
ties actually,  though  many  assert  tlxat  it  contains  them  potentially 
and  in  germ,  and  that  there  is,  as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  no  difference 
of  kind,  but  only  one  of  degree,  between  it  and  reason. 

Since  we  are  unable  to  converse  wath  brates,  w^o  can  but  divine 
and  infer  from  their  gestures,  motions,  and  the  sounds  they  ermt, 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  their  liighest  psychical  powers.  Now, 
in  tliis  process  of  inference,  we  necessarily  risk  being  gililty  of  a 
fallacy  similar  to  that  of  which  a  certain  school  of  Theology  has 
shown  us  such  a  conspicuous  instance. 

The  whole  process  of  reasoning  being  a  progression  to  the 
mikno>vn  by  means  of  the  known,  we  can  of  coui'se  only  define 
the  former  in  tenns  of  the  latter.  All  our  knowledge  having 
human  sensible  experience  as  its  necessary  condition,  scientific 
language  can  only  make  use  of  tenns  which  primarily  denote  such 
human  experiences.  Thus,  w^hen  men  speak  of  God  and  of  his 
attributes,  they  are,  of  course,  nocessarily  limited  to  teims  piimarily 
denotiug  human  sensible  experienoes,  and  hence  arises  the  damger 
of  theological  anthropoiftorpktsrn.  In  the  temporary  philosophical 
decline  which  has  accompanied  the  riso  of  physical  ecrience,  very 
many  modern  theologians,  neglecting  the  old  rational  conception 
of  a  Ikm  mialoffm^  have  been  asserting  a  Dem  univocus  vrith  the 
natural  result  of  producing  the  modem  opposite  error  of  asserting 
a  Dms  (Vijuirociis.  In  other  words,  the  absurdity  of  asserting  that 
the  terms  wliich  denote  powers  and  quahties  in  man  have  the 
very  same  meaning  when  also  apphed  to  God,  has  naturally  led 
to  the  opposite  absurdity  of  denying  that  there  is  any  relation 
whatever  between  certain  terms  as  applied  to  God,  and  the 
same  terms  as  applied  to  man.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
return  to  the  old,  safe  lia  TJiedia  of  the  schoohncn,  and  maintain 
with  them  that  though  no  tenn  can  be  used  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  of  man  and  of  God,  yet  that  none  the  less  there  is  a 
relation  of  analogy  between  these  two  uses  of  the  same  term, 
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An  exactly  parallel  but  opposite  error  has  taken  place  in 
biological  science,  DescarteB,  that  fiiiitfiil  author  of  philoeophic 
error,  deserted  tho  old  moderate  view  which  affirmed  tliat  between' 
the  highest  pBjchical  powers  of  man  and  brutes  there  is  a  certain 
natural  hkeneas  and  analogj%  and  gave  riae  to*  the  notion  that 
animals  are  nothing  but  wondei-fiilly  complex  machines — an  error 
naturally  resulting  in  the  opposite  one  now  so  prevalent — the  error, 
namely,  that  there  is  a  Biibstantial  identity  between  the  binite 
Boul  and  the  eoul  of  man — Biologiml  Anthropomorphism. 

It  ie  tluB  biological,  or  inverted,  anthropomorpliiem  which  has  led 
to  that  exaggerated  interpretation  of  animal  acti\atie8  of  which 
Mr,  Darv^^u  in  his  "  Descent  of  Man  "  has  given  us  such  an  ever- 
memorable  example.  Space  does  not  here  pemiit  of  the  review  of 
Buch  asserted  proofs  of  animal  rationality,  but  they  have  been 
elsewhere  considered  one  after  the  other^t  As  an  example  of  the 
hasty  attribution  of  human  qnaHties  to  brutes,  on  account  of 
certain  superficial  resemblances,  we  may  take  a  sitting  bird.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  parent  birds  have  keen  parental 
emotions,  yet  a  particular  conspicuous  act  has  had  verj^  undue 
weight  assigned  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
emotions.  T>Miat  praises  of  the  patient  fidehty  of  the  bird 
Bitting  on  her  unhatched  progeny  do  we  not  meet  %vith,  and  yet 
this  constancy  is  promoted  by  something  very  diflferent  from 
maternal  tendeniesB !  Li  truth,  a  multitude  of  branelmig  arteries 
and  veins  furnish  such  an  abundance  of  blood  to  the  biid*a  breast 
as  to  cause  it  to  seek  in  the  contact  of  the  eggs  a  refreshing 
Bensation.  Cabanie  and  Dnges  tell  nsj  that  if  a  capon  bo  plucked 
in  that  region  wliich  is  naturally  bare  in  a  sitting  hen,  and  if  an 
irritating  substance  be  apphed  to  the  part  so  stripped,  tlien  not 
only  will  the  local  inflammation  cause  the  capon  to  seek  the  con- 
tact of  eggs  and  to  sit,  but  even  to  act  maternally  to  the  young 
when  they  come  to  be  hatched. 

But  the  distinction  in  kind  bet%veen  Instinct  and  Reason,  is 
shoAvn  both  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is  not  able  to  do  things 
specially  characteristic  of  the  latter,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  can 
do  other  tilings  for  which  reason  would,  in  like  eiremnstanccSi  be 
impotent.  Thus,  no  animak  employ  rational  language,  nor  do  thoy 
dehberately  act  in  concei-t,  nor  make  use  of  antecedent  experiences 


♦  W6  Bay  **  gttTo  rifto  to "  beoaTiae  Bescartos  did  not  really  himself  mamtam  that 
animaiti  were  pure  machine».  He  allowed ^eeAnt;  to  tho  animal,  and  said:  **  Jo  no  Ini 
rofuae  pan  memo  le  aentiment^  on  tant  qa*il  depond  des  orgauoa  dn  corps;  ainai  man 
opinion  n*eit  paa  m  cmello  aux  ammanx.'*  Frofosaor  Huxley  (Foritmjhfftf  Meview  for 
November^  1874,  p.  5&B)  qnotea  from  Deacartea  tho  foUowinif  worda : — *'  Mais  la  plus 
grand  do  tons  les  pr{fJDg€s  que  noua  ayona  retonua  do  ootro  onfanco^  est  colui  de  crolro 
quo  lee  betes  poiiMent."  But  thoso  very  true  tvorda  do  not  iciply  that  Doacartes  thought 
animals  devoid  ofjecling  or  imagiftation. 

f  See  Qaarterl^  lUvsew  for  July*  1871,  pp.  C7-87. 

I  Bapporta  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  Ed.  I,  p.  137. 
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to  intentionally  improve  upon  the  past.  Apes  are  said,  like  dogs 
and  cats^  to  warm  themselves  with  pleasure  at  deserted  fires ;  yet, 
though  they  see  wood  buniing,  they  are  unable  to  add  fresh  ftiel 
for  their  comfort.  Swallows  will  continue  to  build  on  a  house 
which  they  can  see  has  begun  to  be  demoHshed.  Flies  wiU 
deposit  their  egge  on  a  carrion  plant  instead  of  on  animal  matter. 
Bees  show  ub,  perjihape,  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and  complex 
of  all  instincts,  and  yet  Sir  John  Lubbock  has*  demonstrated  by 
a  scries  of  most  interesting  and  admirable  experiments,  that  there 
is  such  an  habitual  absence  of  any  intercommumcation  between 
them  as  to  facts,  as  to  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  that  their 
communications  concern  their  feelings  only. 

But  Instinct  can  do  tilings  impossible  to  Reason*  Thus* 
chickens  newly  hatched  will  so  correctly  adjust  their  movementa 
as  at  once  to  pick  up  various  objects.  Some  young  puppies, 
M.  Gratiolet  tells  us,  that  liad  never  seen  a  wolf,  were  thrown  into 
convulsions  by  the  smell  of  a  small  portion  of  wolf-elcin.  Birds  of 
the  first  year  migi-ate  readily  to  avoid  a  cold,  of  which  they  can 
have  no  knowledge.  The  young  female  wasp  {Sphe^t)^  without  ma- 
ternal experience,  \^ill  seize  caterpillars  or  spiders,  and,  stinging 
them  in  a  certain  definite  spot,  paralyse  them  and  so  deprive  them 
of  all  power  of  motion  (and  probably  also  of  sensation),  without  de- 
priving them  of  life»  She  places  them  thus  paralysed  in  her  neat 
with  her  eggs,  so  that  the  grubs  when  hatched  may  be  able  to 
subsist  on  a  hving  prey  imable  to  escape  from,  or  resist  their  de- 
fenceless and  all  but  powerless  destroyers.  Now,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  consequences  of  its  actions  can  have  been  intel- 
lectually apprehended  by  the  parent  wasp.  Had  she  Reason,  and 
not  her  natural  Instinct,  she  could  only  leani  to  perform  such 
actions  throngh  experience  and  the  teaching  (by  precept  or 
example)  of  older  wasps.  Now,  if  such  complex  actions  can  be 
performed  in  this  unconscious  manner  by  insects,  why  may  not  the 
most  seemingly  rational  actions  of  higher  animals  be  performed  in 
a  sunilar  manner?  Some  such  actions,  indeed,  singularly  resemble 
those  of  Sphe.T,     Even  as  to  mammalfl,  one  writer  tells  us  : — 

*'  I  dug  nut  five  young  pole-cats,  comfortably  eml>edded  in  dry,  withered 
grass;  aud  iu  a  side  hole,  of  proper  dimensions  for  such  a  larder,  I  poked 


*  See  a  pAP^^  tqmA.  before  the  Lmna^an  Society  on  the  i9th  of  March,  1874^  and  another 
read  before  the  flame  eocietj  od  the  17th  of  December  1874.  In  the  l&ttor,  &f t«r  expoeiog 
the  bafltj  infereDccs  which  liad  induced  observers  to  Attribute  to  bees  moral  qualities, 
the  euBtenco  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbo{:k'e  inrefitigationB  <|mte  disproTed^  tbe  author 
west  on  to  give  neaAons  ^rhich  Boemod  to  him  to  make  it  probable  that  a  certain  power 
of  commmiicatiDg  percoptiona  oxista  amoiigRt  antH.  These  pnp^rs  oq  insect  psfchologj 
offer  a  truly  aikiurable  contrAst  to  the  crude,  hnstj^  and  ill -considered  assertiozui  of  so 
many  uncritical  writora  on  such  8nb|cctft,  who  iMjcm  to  baTe  no  fear  of  **  inverted  anthro- 
pomorphisnn  "  before  their  eyos.  The  care  and  ftcmpuloua  candonr  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
are  the  more  admirable,  bocause  the  philosophy  he  s&ema  to  adopt  would  naturally 
rather  ineline  him  to  favour  view's  which  ho  nevertheless  treats  with  strict  impartiality 
and  jufltice. 
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out  forty  lar^  frogs  and  two  toads,  all  alive,  but  merely  capable  of  spraw- 
,  Untir  a  little.  On  exaTnination  I  found  that  tbe  whole  nuiril>er,  toads  and 
'  all,  bad  been  purposely  und  dexterously  bitten  tbroiig^h  t be  brain." — (See 

Matj(uin€  of  Natural  Jlisiort/^  voL  vi.,  p.  206.) 

ThuB,  then,  both  by  what  it  can  do,  and  by  what  it  cannot 
do,  Instinct  exhibits  its  fnndaniental  distinctneRR  from  Reason, 
iBiit,  indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  quoting  from  onr  best-known 
evohitionists  the  most  striking  declarations  as  to  the  wide  difier- 
ence  between  the  highest  psycldcal  faculties  of  men  and  brutes. 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  is  constrained  to  achnit,*  that  there  is  **no 
doubt,"  but  that  the  diiTerence  is  ^'enonnous."  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  also  makes  some  noteworthy  admissions.  E.g.,  he  remarks 
as  to 

*' birds  that  fly  from  inland  to  the  seaside  to  feed  when  the  tide  is  out, 
Itmnd  cattle  that  return  to  the  farmyard  at  milking-tiine.  ....  Even  here 
there  ia  not  a  purely  intelli^nt  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  sequences, 
for  craiitures  accustomed  to  eat  or  to  lie  milked  at  reg'ular  intervals  come  to 
have  recurrences  of  constitutional  states,  and  the  sensations  accompanT»ing 
these  fttateii  form  the  proximate  stimuli  to  their  acts/* — (F^ijchoiofjt^y  voL  i., 
pp.  323-4.) 

And,  again,  he  sayB  i — 

"  It  ia  anatomically  demonstrable  that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 

{birds  in  the  spring,  is  ivreC43ded  by  constitutional  changes  which  are  pro- 

'  bably  produced  by  mow  food  and  higher  temperature.     And  it  is  a  rational 

mfemnoe  that  the  whole  set^ies  of  processes  in  the  reaiing  of  a  lirood  are 

severally  gxme   througb,  not  with  any  recognition  of   remote  ends,  but 

solely  made  under  the  ntimubis  of  conditioiis  cojitinuously  present/' 

Also,  he  admits  that  we  find  this 

''  higher  order  of  correspondence  in  Time,  scarcely  mor-e  than  fiire- 
shadowed  among  the  kicker  ammals^  and  delinitely  exhibited  oidy  when 
we  arrive  at  the  human  race," 

And,  again: — 

^^  Only  when  we  come  to  the  human  race  ai*e  correspondences  of  this 
k  degree  of  speciality  exhibited  with  distinctness  and  frequency."— (0/;.  ciY., 
p.  33a) 

Ho  also  makes  a  very  important  admission  when  he  says  : — 

"  It  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  Indian  fish,  which  catches  bisects 
flying  over  tlie  surface  by  latting  them  with  jets  of  water,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  i-elations  to  outer  relations  as  special  as  that  sboi^Ti 
f  by  the  archer  (who  shoots  high  according  to  the  distance  of  the  o!>ject 
aimed  at)  ;  but  considering  that  in  the  lish  nothing  move  is  implied  than 
an  automatic  conHection  between  certain  visual  impressions  and  certain 
muscular  conti'a^^tions,  it  cannot  be  held  that  there  is  anything  like  the 
complexity  of  correapon deuce/ *^ — {Op,  cit.^  p.  353.) 

Surely  the  very  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  explain  the 
actions  of  the  parrot,  the  pomter,  the  sapajon  cracking  his  nnt  with  a 
fitone,  or  the  chimpanzee  tlrinldng  out  of  Ins  tea-cup.    There  is 
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Dothing  in  any  of  these  actioiis  indicatmg  a  power  different  in 

kind  from  tJiat  c\ndeiitly  poflsensod  by  the  fish,  so  aiming  liis  watery 
jet  as  to  bit  in  tlie  air  au  object  eeen  from  boneatli  the  water 
in  spite  of  the  cffucts  of  refraction*  Finally,  may  be  cited  the 
following  pasFiagt^ : — 

**  The  animars  nervoii.s  f^ystein  is  played  uix>u  by  external  objects,  the 
clustered  i>rr»perties  of  which  draw  out  answeriEg  cUurds  of  fudiu^^ 
follr>%\*ied  by  faiiitly-reverberating  cLords  of  further  feelings  ;  but  it  b  othrr- 
icise  pam ce-^it  camii»t  ov^olve  a  conBciousnes8  that  is  indeptndent  of  the 
immedtcUe  environtMut" — (6jp.  ctf.,  pp.  564-5.) 

Here  we  have  the  necessaiy  results  of  an  alisence  of  self-coii* 
scimiBness.     Beings  devoid  of  self-conscionsnes* — 

*'  differentiate  nothing  conaciously  ;  they  move,  but  they  know  not  where^ 
or  why,  ur  when ;  they  see,  but  they  know  not  colour  as  distingnished 
from  sound,  which  they  hear  equally  uncrinsicitiusly.  They  know  not  their 
eye  as  such  ;  they  have  senses  and  perceive,  but  they  know  not  anytliing 
as  such*  ^femory  they  may  have,  hut  they  diHtinguisb  not  the  remem- 
brance from  the  j>erception." — {T/te  Psychol ogji  of  Scepticism  and  Pheno- 
menalimfu     By  Janje»  Andrews.     (Jlasgow:  J.  Maclehose,  1874.) 

It  is  no  less  decided  a  sensationalist  than  Mr.  Lewes  who  has  of 
late  made  what  is  perhaps  the  most  unequivocal  declaration  as  to 
the  great  tliffcronce — a  difference  even  in  kind  between  the  highest 
psychical  faculties  of  bnites,  and  our  own  mental  po^vers.  He 
tells  us ; — 

**  The  animal  feel^  the  cosmf»H,  nnd  adapts  himself  to  it.  Man  feels  the 
cosm<is  bnt  lie  also  thinks  it." — {Problems  of  Life  and  Mind^  pp,  123-1.) 

Again  he  says : — 

"  Cin'les  differ  from  circles  in  degree  ;  they  differ  from  ellipses  in  kind- 
Whether  large  or  si^all  tlie  circle  has  the  same  iirrtperties,  and  these  are 
difFen?iit  fn*m  tlic  j)!*!])^!!!^^  of  the  eOifjse.  It  is  ti-ue  that  ly  insensible 
gradations  the  circle  may  llatteii  into  an  ellipse,  or  the  two  f<x*i  of  the 
ellipse  may  bltiul  into  <»ne,  ond  form  a  circle.  But  so  long  as  there  are 
two  fix'i,  the  elliijse  has  its  characteristic  profunties.  In  like  manner 
the  boun^laries  *>i  the  annual  mul  human  may  be  found  insensibly  blend- 
ing at  certain  |K>ints ;  l)ut  whenever  the  ^animal  cii-cle  *  has  becOtae 
transformed  into  the  ^  human  ellipse,'  by  the  introduction  of  a  second 
centre,  the  difference  ceases  to  l>e  one  of  degree,  and  bec*omos  one  of  kind^ 
the  germ  of  infinite  variaticms." — {Op,  ctt.^  pp,  153-4.) 

This  remarkable  passage  contains  even  a  stronger  argnment  in 
favour  of  the  distinctness  in  kind  between  tho  faculties  of  men 
and  brutes,  even  than  Mr.  Lewes  liiroself  intends.  It  does  so 
because  Mr.  Lewes  is  wrong  in  saying  that  **  by  iDsenfiible  grades 
tho  circle  may  flatten  into  an  ellipse.''  With  the  leAst  degree  of 
tlattcDing,  the  figure  ceases  absolutely  to  bo  a  circle,  although 
our  senses  may  fail  to  detect  the  aberration,  Mr,  Lewes  also 
admits*  that  brutes  have  "no  conceptions,  no  general  ideas,  no 

♦  Op»  cit.  pp^  154-5. 
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BYTiibols  of  logical  opcrationa,''  and  affirnis  that  the  absuifhty  of 
thinking  bnites  could  be  rational — 

^'  is  so  gkiriog',  that  we  netrl  ii(>t  wonder  at  profoundly  nieditjttive  ininda 
haviijg'  l)eeu  led  tr>  reject  ^vhh  hcovh  the  hypothesis  wliicli  seek^  for  an 
exjilanation  of  human  intelli;j;eni"4Pi  hi  the  functions  of  the  hmlily  organism 
Gommon  to  man  and  animals,  and  haviug*  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis 
of  a  spiritual  agent  superadded  to  the  organism." — (Op,  cit,  p.  157.) 

He  also  Bays*  that  "animal  ima^natinn  is  reproductive,  but 
^iiot  plastic:  it  never  const  nictB;"  and  describest  the  **kjiowledg<3" 
of  the  brute  as  ^'such  registmtions  of  experience  as  suffice  to  guide 
bis  actions  in  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  impnlses/*  Finally,  he 
teUs  iis$  that  ''between  animal  and  hiunan  intelligence  there  is 
a  gap,  which  can  only  bo  bndged  over  by  an  addition  from 
without*^ 

But  long  ago  the  world-renu^wned  physiologist,  John  Midler, 
clearly  laid  down  snch  distinctions,  sa}'ing§  that  bnites  may  ea^sily 
enough  form  associations  between  sensible  perceptions,  but  that 
to  form  abatract  conceptions  of  such  operations  as  of  sonjetliing 
common  to  many  under  tlie  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  is  a 
peifect  impoHsibility  to  them.     He  distinctly  says  that: — 

'^The  cause  of  this  difference  between  man  and  beasts  floes  not  lie  in 
the  comparative  Lucidity  or  ohscurity  of  the  iniprensiuns  made  on  their 

inds  respectively ;  for  in  tins  respect  there  is  assuredly  no  siijxTiority 
in  the  human  mind*  I  am,  thei'efore,  of  opinion  that  the  human  niiod  als<» 
woidd  never  derive  from  the  mere  ex|x*i'ience  afforded  by  the  senses,  and 
from  hahit,  the  cct^neral  ahytract  idea  of  causality,  unlesn  it  had  u  ceitain 
power  of  ahstraction — a  jK>wiir,  i*amely^  of  furmhig  a  mentid  something" 
ijut  of  the  returning^  condiinations  of  two  thiol's  of  which  (uie  re<|uires 
the  succession  of  the  other," — (See  Muller's  Pftf/sioloijtf^  translated  by 
Dr.  Baly,  lti42,  voh  ii.,  j*.  1:347,) 

He  ad<lB  that  although  dogs  %vill  become  accustomed  to  perceive 
that  hat8and  ciips  o{  vaiicuis  forms  are  put  on  the  head,  to  recognize 
their  master  whether  naked  fir  ehithed,  and  sticks  of  diflerent  shapes, 
yet  the  notions  of  identity  and  constancy,  as  opposed  to  difference 
and  variability,  are  beyond  the  limits  of  tlicir  psychical  powcn?. 

It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  Instinct,  as  made  kjiown  to  us  in  and 
by  bmte  animals,  is  something  very  different  from  Reason  in  its 
developed  contlition.  Tliere  being,  then,  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  highest  psychical  facidties  of  men  and  bnites,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  whether  any  of  the  ioirer  factdtiea  of  tlie 
forriier  can  throw  any  light  upon  such  highest  faculties  of  the 
latter.  In  consifkring  our  highest  mental  powers,  we  have 
ah'eady  seen  that  besides  deliberate  thought^  inference,  voluntary 
attention^  active  memory",  vnl\,  moral  judgment,  and  speech,  wo 


♦Op,  cit.,  p.  169.     t  Op,  cit,  p.  250.     f  Op.  cit.,  p.  15*1.  The  itaUcs  are  not  Mr.  Ijpwe&'a, 
I  SoeMtiUer'B  ♦*  Physiology,'^  translated  by  Dr.  B«ly.     1M2.      VoL  ii.,  p.  1^47. 
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have  direct  perception,  association,  automatic  attention^  invo- 
luntary memory,  indeliberate  volition,  sjinpathetic  emotion,  and 
emotional  expression.  It  may  be  well  hero  to  louk  a  little  further 
at  these  and  some  cognate  matters,  tliough  space  will  only  permit 
plis  to  do  so  in  a  very  cursory  manner. 

In  a  healthy  condition,  digestion,  assimilation,  and  growth  are 
all  performed  by  us  in  utter  unconsciousness,  as  are  the  essential 
and  intimate  processes  of  respiration  and  reproduction;  and  all 
these  are  faculties  shared  by  us,  not  only  wdth  every  animal,  but 
with  every  plant.  Another  faculty  is  shared  by  us  with  auimak, 
and  is  niinistered  to  by  onr  nervous  system,  though  still  without 
the  intervention  of  consciousness.  Tliisis  the  now  IkmiUar  power 
of  "  reflex  action/'  a  power  which  gives  lis©  to  movements  in  re- 
sponse to  unfelt  stimuli,  such  movements  becoming  positively 
more  energetic  with  the  advent  of  insensibility-* 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  human  actions  which  result 
indeed  from  sensations,  but  which  take  place  automatically,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  our  will  or  even  of  our  attention. 

Thus,  when  an  object  suddenly  approaches  our  eye,  the  eyelids 
may  close  almost  sunnltaneously  with  the  experience  of  the  sensa- 
tion. A  sudden  or  unwonted  sound  \x\\\  cause  the  whole  frame 
to  st^irt — a  direct  and  immediate  sense-perception,  producing  a 
result  l>efore  we  have  tmie  to  intpiire  into  the  cause  of  that  aifee- 
tion  of  our  sense*  The  act  of  swallowing  an  object  placed  far 
back  in  the  mouth  is  probably  simply  reflex,  but,  as  Dr.  Alison 
has  remarked,t  tlie  initial  act  of  deglutition,  that  of  passing  the 
food  backwards  from  the  tongue  to  the  isthmus  faucium^  is  due  to 
a  sometimes  almost  irresistible  propensity  to  swallow  whatever 
gratefiil  food  or  drink  is  in  the  mouth.  Again,  as  to  the  act  of 
sucking,  Bichat  says:^ 

"  It  is  iustinct,  which  I  do  not  understand,  and  of  which  I  cannot  give 
the  smallest  account,  which  !nake8  the  infant,  at  the  time  of  birth,  draw 
together  its  hpn  to  connnence  the  action  of  sucking/* 

Indeed,  actions  of  this  kind  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
ihstinctire ;  and  such  are  those  we  perform  in  walking  through 
crowded  streets  absorbed  in  a  reverie,  or  in  nmning  up  or  do^vn 
staii*s — ^when,  indeed,  any  direction  of  the  attention  upon  our 
successive  actions  tends  but  to  mar  them.  Allied  to  these 
actions,  also,  are  the  wonderful  wanderings  of  somnambulists. 
Dr.  Carpenter  gives  an  amusing  accoimt  of  the  spontaneous 
production  of  movements  in  response  to  felt  stinudi  on  the  part 
of  certain  sonmambulists.      He  says  of  such  that  if  their  arm  be 

**  advanced  forward  in  the  position  of  striking  a  blow,*' ,  , 

'^  the  somnambulist  is  very  apt  to  put  it  into  immediate  execution/' 


•  For  (fooJ  exumploa  me  Dr.  Cafponter'a 
t  S«o  Todd'a  Cycloprodiji,  voL  iii,  p,  4. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  Dr,  Carpenter  was  present — 

^^  A  vinl4*ijt  14mvv  wa.s  Btmck,  whiih  chanced  to  alig'ht  iifion  a  s^eeond  som» 
iiambulist  witlnii  niach;  his  cnnibativenessl>eitifi;'  thereby  exeited,  the  two 
closed  and  lieg'aii  to  lielaboiir  one  aiiotlier  \ritli  such  energy  that  they  were 
with  difficulty  separated.  Although  their  paBsions  were  at  the  moment  so 
strongly  excited  thiit,  even  when  separated,  they  cuntinueil  to  utter  furious 
denunciations  ag-aiiist  each  other,  yet  a  little  (liscreet  manipulation  of  their 
muscles  acKm  calmed  them,  and  put  them  into  jx?rfect  good  humour."* 

A  very  lingular  and  complete  case  of  aiitoniatisna  has  occnrcd 
in  Francet  where  a  man  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
in  tlae  late  war,  passes  a  day  or  two  of  each  month  in  a  conthtion 
in  which  his  coimcionsneBS  seems  entirely  to  disappear,  and  eveiy 
sense  but  touch  is  dormant,  while  his  acts  are  entirely  directed 
through  the  suggestions  offered  to  him  by  objects  he  feels. 

But  apart  from  all  abnormalit}-,  such  actions  as  walking  and 
talking,  or  plapng  the  piano,  show  that  wonderful  effects  may  be 
Toduced  by  t lie  sensibility,  apart  from  self-consciousness,  and  how 
wonderfully  different  is  sense-perception  fi*om  thought. 

Miss  Cobbcs  remarks  on  this  matter  are  worthy  of  citation. 
She  says  of  music  playing: — 

''  Here  we  seem  not  to  have  one  alone,  but  a  do^n.  Two  different 
sets  of  hieroglyphics  Lave  to  l>e  read  at  once,  and  the  rip^ht  hand  has  to 
be  guided  to  attend  to  one  of  them,  the  left  to  another.  Mi  the  ten  lingers 
have  their  work  avssigned  as  quickly  as  they  can  move.  The  mini! — ov 
SDiiiething  which  ihjes  duty  as  mind — intcrpj^ts  scoi-es  of  A  shurpn,  and 
B  Hats  iind  C  naturaLs  into  lilack  ivory'  keys  and  white  ones;  crc»tchets  and 
quavers  and  dcmisemiquavers,  rests,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  music.  The 
feet  are  not  idle,  but  have  simicihinK  tft  do  with  the  r>edals  ;  and  if  the  in- 
strument iHf  a  double-acti<>n  harp  (or  an  organ)  a  task  of  pushings  and 
jmilings  mow  difficidt  than  that  of  the  hands.  And  all  this  time  the 
pei'ffjnjifr — the  conscious  jx^rformcr— is  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  artistic 
rapture  at  the  results  of  all  this  tremendous  business^  or  |>eivhance  lost 
in  a  tlijtatiou  with  the  individual  who  turns  the  leaves  of  the  music  l>ook, 
and  is  justly  persuaded  she  is  giving  him  the  whole  of  her  soul.'* — (See 
AUtwmillfina  ^[atJa^iiie^  November,  1870,  p«  26,) 

We  could  hardly  wish  for  a  stronger  instance  of  how  sensations 
ay  serially  unite  and  become  agglutinated  together  in  complex 
aggregations  so  as  to  act  independently  of  intelligence.  More- 
over, even  where  actions  are  distinctly  attended  to  a!id  deliberately 
willed,  all  the  several  nerv'ous  and  muscular  acts  which  condition 

■giich  actions  are  perfonmed  uneonsciouRly  and  involuntarily. 

p  A  striking  and  xiiry  complete  denionBtration  of  the  difference 
between  sense-cognition  and  thought  has  been  presented  by  a 
distinguished  writer  in  the  Uubiin  Reriew.t  He  supposes  a  spec- 
tator to  contemplate  a  field  of  battle,  and  to  notice  its  varied  inci- 
dents and  accompaniments  of  sight  and  somid — even  the  purple 

if    •  "Mental  Physiob^/*  1874,  p.  R05. 
I    t  Seo  Mttiic'fl  Times  ior  July  28lh,  1^74.  This  caE©  viiB  cited  by  Profesacr  Haxley,  at 
Belfast.     SoG  A^atnre^  of  Soptembpr  3k1,  187*,  p.  3t»+. 
X  See  the  Number  for  July,  1871,  to),  xvii,,  pp,  2G-34. 
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liyacintlis  and  the  greeu  grafls — ^at  his  own  place  of  obBen*ation,  All 
tliis  may  recur  again  and  again  in  his  imagination,  and  the  sight  at 
a  future  tinitj  of  purple  hyacinths  may  invohmtarily  give  rise  to 
painful  fceUng  from  pre\nous  aRsociation :  Kuch  acts  pertain  to 
B('n«ibic  perception,  organic  memoiy,  antl  emotion.  But  if  tJie 
Bpectator  proceeds  to  consider  the  utility  of  the  battle,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  that  which  was  never  preRented  by  sen  Be,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  even  if  lie  adverts  to  the  greenness  of  the  grass :  such 
acts  pertain  to  tliought.  Green  grass  seen  is  one  thing,  tho 
affirmation  that  grasB  is  green  is  quite  another.  Indeed,  as  this 
writer  avera,  abstmct  thought  cannot  be  modified  sensible  associa* 
tion,  since  the  one  necessarily  excludes  tJie  other,  and  since, 
while  excess  of  brightness  blinds  the  eye  of  sense,  no  amount  of 
intellectual  clearness  and  luminosity  even  tends  to  blind  the  eyo  of 
the  intellect ! 

The  existence  of  emotion  apart  from  intellectual  apprehension 
need  not  again  be  more  than  adverted  to,  and  little  need  be  said 
as  to  that  spontaneous  tendency  to  imitation  which  at  least 
most  of  us  possess  m  some  degree*  As  to  the  latter  tendency, 
Mr.  Darwin  remarks  :^ — 

^'Thi«»  is  exhibited  m  the  most  extraordinary  maimer  in  certain  brain 
disease's,  eH|HX*iaIly  at  the  {^onmieoiemLmt  «>f  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
brain,  and  luis  Ixvn  called  the  *  echf*  sign/  Patients  thus  affected  imitate, 
without  miilei^tantling,  *ivt^ry  absurd  gesture  which  is  made,  and  eveiy 
word  which  is  utteivd  near  tliem,  even  in  a  foreign  language/' — (See  his 
E^qtrrmon  of  the  Emnfion,*^  p,  'XpQ^  wljeii?  he  i*efers  to  Dr,  Batemau  on 
'*Apliasia,"ii*70,  p,  lUi) 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  our  rapid  survey  has  seemed  to  teach  us 
about  ourselves,  it  appears  we  may  establish  the  following  pro- 
positions :    Man  is  a  persisting  being  consisting  of  a  complex 
organism,  which  possesses,  besides  the  highest  psychical  powera 
already  enumerated,  the  following  powers  and  activities  also ; — 
1.   VeijHative  powers  of  nutntiou,  growth,  and  reproduction. 
I        2,  A  power  responding  to  uiifelt  stimuli  by  means  of  nenrouB 
I-  interconnexions — n^^lif.v  milon, 

I  3-  A  power  of  inadvertently  performiug  appropriate  actions 

f  in  response  to  felt  stimuli,  such  actions,  tenned  instinctive^ 

I  being  provided  for  bi'forehand  by  the  special  orgi\nization 

I  fd'  the  body. 

W        4,  A  power  of  experiencing  sensible  pleasure  and  pain, 
I         5.  A  power  of  iudeliberately  cognizing  sensible  objoctg,  of 
^  w^hieh  some  start  or  exclamation  may  be  the  sign — icrmble 

B'  co^ition. 

I         6.  Acti'vities  effected  by  the  union,  agglutination,  and  com- 
m  bination  of  sensations  in  more  or  less  complex  aggrega- 

I  tions^  and  simulating  inference. 
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t, '  A  power  of  automatic   or  organic  memory^   wliich   may 
exhibit  itself  in  uinntellcctual  imilation, 

8,  A  power  of  responding  by  appropriate  actions  to  pleasiir- 
ablo  and  painful  Beneations  and  einoiioiiE— organic  volitlmu 

9.  A  power  of  experiencing  vagiie  pleasurable  and  painful 
feelin gs — emotional  sen,nfnlitt/, 

10»  A  power  of  expressing  Buch  feelings  by  Boundfi  or  by 
gestures  nnderstuod  by  our  fellows,  and  replied  to  by 
corresponding  sounds  and  gestures — ernot tonal  langnage. 

The  above  ten  gmups  are  composed  of  powers  and  resulting 
actions  which  may  be  performed  ^\"ithont  deliberation  and  self- 
consciousness.  For  these  groups  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul 
jehonld  sensibly  cognize  existing  things,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  intellectually  perceive  their  existenco ;  that  it  should 
feel  itself  existing,  but  not  that  it  should  intellectually  recognize 
5ts  own  existence  ;  that  it  should  feel  relations  existing  between 
objects,  but  not  that  it  should  recognize  them  as  relations ;  that  it 
ahould  remember,  but  ruit  intentionally  seek  to  recollect ;  tliat  it 
ehonld  feel  and  express  emotion, but  not  that  it  shonld  intellectually 
^idveii  to  it ;  that  it  should  seek  the  pleasurable,  but  not  that  it 
should  consciouBly  make  such  pleasure  its  deliberate  aim. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Instinct  in  bmte  animals  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  fuu*  developed  lleason,  Init  their  highest 
pgychical  fiiculties  appear  to  answer  pretty  closely  to  the  above 
indeliberate  human  taculties,  and  thus  we  come  to  see  not  only 
what  Instinct  differs  from,  l)ut  also  what  it  resembles. 

**  Eni'm  mm  Sfint  inultipllcanda  jtriPter  necennitatem,^^ — The  lower 
class  of  faculties  just  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
actions  of  brutes,  wlnle  the  absence  in  them  of  the  higher  kinds  of 
a<;ti\ity  shows  them  to  be  destitute  of  the  higher  class  ol'  faculties 
enumerated  earUer — ^the  presence  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  to  account  for  what  bnites  do* 

The  remark  will  here  naturally  occur  to  many  that  reason  is  only 
-gradually  made  manifest  in  oureelves,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
human  individual  seems  to  show  that  the  indeliberate  faculties 
may  grow  into  the  deliberate  oties,  and  thus  thv  latter  can  only 
be  considered  as  differing  from  the  former^  in  degree  and  not  in 
kind. 

To  tliis  it  may  be  replied  that  one  and  the  same  being  may 
m«>st  undoubtedly  possess  faculties  of  different  kiiuls  (as  we  possess 
the  power  of  thunght,  and  also  th<*  power  of  pressing  down  by  our 
weight  any  object  on  wliieh  we  stand),  and  these  different  facidties 
may  manifest  themselves  at  different  times,  some  remaining  for  a 
season  in  a  latent  ermditiou.  The  fact  of  our  not  perceiNing  at 
first  tire  latent  higher  powers  may  be  merely  due  to  tlu-  imperfec?- 
iion  of  our  powers  of  observation,  like  our  inability  to  difitm^aisja.. 
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mt  a  certain  stage,  the  embiyoe  of  two  widely  different  animale; 
which  inability  do  one  thinkB  of  advancing  as  an  argument  in 
&vour  of  their  identity  in  the  face  of  the  dirergence  which  enbee- 
quent  development  makes  manifest. 

This  hypothema  of  latency  harmonizefi  with  the  facts  observed^ 
frince  it  allows  the  recognition  of  a  difference  in  kind  between  the 
deliberate  and  the  indeUberate  factJtics,  That  they  are  eo  dis- 
tinct, is  made  manifest  by  the  inverse  relation  before  referred  to 
as  existing  between  the  two*  The  inteneification  of  sensation 
diminishes  the  power  of  inteDectnal  action,  while  intense  intel- 
lectual preoccupation  deadens  the  sensitive  facnltiea.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  long  ago  called  attention  to  this  inverse  relation ;  but 
when  two  faculties  tend  to  increase  in  an  inverse  ratio^  it  becomes 
unquestionable  that  the  difference  between  them  is  one  of  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  power  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
latent  imless  its  existence  has  been  made  known  in  the  same  indi- 
Andual  subsequently,  or  in  others  of  the  same  speciea.  We  may 
fairly  assume  rational  powers  to  have  been  latent  in  an  infant 
that  died  a  week  old,  because  such  powers  exist  plainly  in  all  men 
normally  constituted;  but  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  ration- 
ality is  latent  in  brutes,  because  no  brute  has  been  known  ever  to 
perform  one  single  action  for  which  the  presence  in  it  of  faculties 
like  our  own  indehberate  faculties  will  not  amply  account. 

But  can  any  further  hght  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  Instinct 
than  that  derivable  from  its  comparison  with  oiu*  lower  mental 
powers  J 

Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  seem  to  agree  in  entertaining 
a  somewhat  pamdoxical  view  as  to  Instinct — namely,  that  it  is 
superior  to  intelligence,  in  that  either  by  its  iailure  it  becomes  in- 
telligence, or  that  it  is  itself  **  lapsed  intelligence/'  Mr,  Spencer, 
indeed,  shortly  describes  Instinct  as  "compomid  reflex  action'* — 
a  complex  reflex  action,  in  wliich  sensation  intervenes,  established 
by  the  "fiur\aval  of  the  fittest ;"  and,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
compound,  failing  to  be  so  ready  and  decided  in  its  action,  and  so 
becoming  **  intelligence/*  Thus,  according  to  tliis  author, 
Keason  is  a  negative  entity — a  failure  of  Instinct  I  It  may  bo 
meiitiuned,  by  the  way,  that,  in  his  chapter  on  Instinct,  Mr.  Spencer 
omits  all  consideration  of  the  moat  enigmatical  phenomena,  saj'ing 
not  a  word  of  such  instincts  as  those  of  ants,  teraiites^  and  the 
wasp  Sphex, 

31  r-  Lewes  tells  us  ;— 

^^  In  instinct  there  is  not  Lijtelltgence,but  what  teas  ono$  inteUi^ena  ;  the 
specially  intelligent  character  iias  disappeared  in  the  fixed  tendency.  The 
action  which  was  tentative,  duHcrimifudtr^,  ha.s  now  l>ecDme  autoinatic  and 

irrei^istihle/* '^'he  objection  will  doulttless  be  raised  that  instinct 

is  wholly  destitute  of  the  characteristic  of  inteiligence  in  that  it  has  no 
cioice;  its  operatioD  is  fixed,  fatal.    The  reply  is  twofold:  in  the  first 
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place,  tUe  object icm,  bo  fur  as  it  has  validity,  applies  equalh/  to  judg:ineiit> 
where,  given  tlie  uremis^es,  the  coucUibioh  is  futal,  no  alteniative  l>ein^ 
open.  AxioiTis,  in  this  sense,  are  logical  instiiR'ts.  Tlnis,  the  hig-her 
jnteHectilal  prfxess  is  on  a  hvel  with  this  jmK^et^s  said  to  lie  its  opposite, 
Aiid  in  tlie  8econd  pl^R-e,  the  element  of  diowe  ai wnys  does  enter  into 
instinct;  althou|^^li  the  intelhgent  diBcrinii nation  fjf  means  to  ends  may 
be  fthiwst  absent,  it  never  is  eniirelj/.  The  tjnidiuff  si'fmtikm  wliieh  dli'ei't^ 
the  impulse  is  always  selective.  If  we  restrict  intellipfence  to  the  logic 
of  si  ^18,  to  idt-as^  there  eannut  of  course  be  anything  iiitelH^j^ent  in  instinct; 
biTt  if  we  extend  it — as  we  imist— to  the  lo^nc  uf  feeling,  the  dispute 
will  cease." — {Prohlam  of  Li  fa  and  Miml^  \k  130,  note^  aiid  p.  14L) 

Now,  tills  passage  is  worthy  of  notice  as  the  latest  declaration 
of  the  Sensist  school  on  this  qnestion.  But^  hi  the  first  ]Dlace,  we 
affirm  that  not  to  restrict  intelligence  to  intellect  is  ulisiu*d — a 
contradiction  in  tenns — ''ideas*'  not  **  feelings*'  being  the  €-x- 
chifiive  domain  of  the  intellect.  That  tJiere  i>  a  logic  m  feeling^ — 
that  there  is  a  logic  in  even  niisentient  nature — we  are  far  from 
denying;  but  that  logic  is  not  the  logic  of  the  ciystal  nto*  of  the 
binite,  but  of  their  Creator,  llr.  Lewes  evidently  here  means  by 
"  choice ''  not  a  dehb crate,  self-conscious  process,  but  a  direct,  in- 
deliberate action,  such  as  may  autt»mtitically  result  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  sensible  impressions,  liulehbevato  actions  of  the  kind 
are  not  to  be  denied  to  brutes,  but  they  are  not  acts  of  Reasotiy 
though  they  are  often  enougli  made  use  of  by  rational  beings, 
just  as  eligestion  and  seci^^tion  are  not  acts  of  Reason,  though 
they  are  acts  of  a  rational  behig  who  digests  and  secretes, 

Mr.  Lewes's  first  answer  ignores  the  very  main  distinction 
between  Instinct  and  Reason — namely,  the  presence  of  self- 
coneciouB  intellectual  action  in  the  latter,  and  its  absence  in  the 
foimen  Instinct  is  '* fatal,"  but  blind;  it  does  not  hww  it  is 
compelled,  nor  see  the  iiccessitif  of  its  acti<:in.  Reason  is  fatal,  but 
sees;  it  doe^'*  laiow^  it  is  com|ielled  to  draw  out  explicitly  in  a 
conchision  the  truth  ijujilicitly  contained  in  given  preuiissee,  and 
does  see  the  jiecesdh/  of  intuitive  truths,  such  as  "  the  principle 
of  Identity:*  lloreover,  if  it  can  be  affirmed  that  ** Instinct"  is 
**  lapsed  uitelligence,"  then  a  conscious,  deliberative,  discrimi- 
native faculty  must  once  have  been  exercised  by  wasps,  bees, 
and  ants  hi  all  such  actions  as  are  now  instinctive,  and  these 
creatures  must  once  have  possessed  a  rationahty  of  which  the 
course  of  ages  has  deprived  them. 

Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  s  cliiQax  is  still  more  curious.  As,  according 
to  !dm,  *'  Reason  "  is  a  **  failure  of  Instinct " — an  '*  imperfect 
adjustment  "—so  with  the  increasing  adjustment  of  *' inner 
relatiitns*'  to  **  outer  relations/'  it  must  tend  more  and  more  to 
disappear.  But  will  and  memory  are  also  represented  by  him  aa 
transient  accompaniments  of  an  incomplete  stiite  of  sucli  adjusts 
ment;  and  even  *'feehng"  must  also  disappear,  when  the  adjustment 
becomes  perfect,  along  with  memory  and  reason.     The  hi^k^eit 
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mental  condition  then,  according  to  Mr,  Spencer,  wotild  bo  one  in 
wliicli  volition,  iiitelligence^  niemorj',  and  even  feeling,  have  all 
disappeared  hi  favour  of  a  "  perfect  adjustment."  In  other  words, 
the  most  highly-developed  human  being  would  be  an  absolutely 
senseless  and  nnconsciotis  aufojnaton.  Tins  is  the  **  higlier  '*  and 
"nobler**  goal  to  which  the  countless  pulsatiouB  of  cosmic  forces 
are  supposed  to  be  ultimately  tending  in  their  integrating  and 
constnictive  action;  the  object  to  the  promotion  of  wluch  our  m6«t 
fitrcnnouB  and  self-de inking  efforts,  and  our  most  ferv^ent  dei 
may  most  worthily  be  directed ! 

The  views  of  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr.  Spencer  carmot  bo  accepi 
by  U8,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  gratuitously  demand 
U8  to  admit,  in  bees  and  ants,  faculties  for  the  existence  of  which 
there  is  no  e\adence,  and  mthont  which  all  their  activities  can  be 
sufficiently  explained.  Quite  another  cause  than  *'  lapsed  intelli- 
gence,*' or  even  "  lapsed  sensible  perception  and  association^"  is 
required  to  account  for  the  actions  ctf  tlie  wasji  Sphex,  and  for  our 
own  instinctive  actions ;  and  if  *"  Instinct"  is  retiuircd  to  explain 
these,  it  may  equally  be  used  to  explain  a  multitude  of  other  acts 
also*     The  principle  once  admitted,  all  is  admitted. 

But  how,  then,  are  wo  to  understaud  ** Instinct?"  what  is  it! 
The  generfil  notion  of  Instinct  is  that  of  an  iraparted  pecuUar 

"imiiiJ.se  urg-ing  animals  to  the  i>erForTiiftuce  of  certain  actions  which 
are  u^*eful  tn  themselves  or  to  their  kind,  hut  the  iL^e  of  which  they  do 
not  theniselvT*s  perceive,  and  their  jjerfonnanco  of  which  is  a  necessary 
coa^queiux*  of  their  l>cin<:»:  placed  in  certain  circumstances  and  feeUu^ 
certain  sensations/' — (Todd's  Ct/dopaidia^  vol.  iii,,  p.  S.) 

We  have  seen,  more  or  less  clearly,  what  it  is  not^  and  by  what 
essential  differences  of  khid  it  is  distinf^^m'shable  from  Reasou, 
But  its  very  existence  is  altogether  denied  by  some  contemporary 
thinkers,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  pecuharity  of  many  animal 
actions,  the  performance  of  which  cannot  be  denied.  This  denial 
is  perhaps,  in  part,  due  to  a  misaiipreheusion.  Ceiiainly  Instinct  has 
no  real  substantial  existence  at  all  distinct  from  the  life  of  animals 
winch  exliil>it  it,  just  as  ''  life "  itself  is  nothing  substantially 
distinct  from  the  creature  living.  Perhaps,  then,  tlie  great  objec- 
tion which  many  men  seem  to  entertain  against  the  recognition  of  i 
**  Instinct  **  us  something  to  be  distinguished  as  existing,  and  to  be 
sepamtely  considered  and  treated  of,  is  their  idea  tliat  by  snch 
oonsidemtion  and  treatment  a  metaphysical  abstraction  is  tiikcn 
for  a  suVmtantial  entity.  Now  Instinct  m  Instinct  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  abHtractiun,  and  exists  only  in  the  mind,  though  it  exists 
concretely  enough  in  animal  actions  of  a  special  land.  Instinct  is* 
concretcdy,  the  animal  organism  energizing  in  certain  ways. 

Mr.  Lewes  speaks  tlic  language  of  the  true  philDsophy  when  ho.  I 
eaye: — 
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"  Co-ordination,  mind,  and  life,  are  abstract  ions :  tliey  are  realities  in 
the  sense  of  being  dra^\ii  from  real  concretes ;  but  tljey  are  not  realities 
existing  apart  from  their  concretes  otherwise  than  in  our  Cf  aiception ;  and 
to  pieek  their  objective  substratum  we  must  seek  the  eouerete  objects  of 
which  they  are  the  symbols. '^ — {Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,  vol.  i.,  p.  281.) 

This  is  the  Tery  teacliing  of  St.  Thomas, 

All  the  functions  of  each  bnite  ammal,  all  instinctive  actions 
included,  neceesarily  go  with  fitmctnre,  and  vary  with  it,  Btnictnro 
and  function  being  like  the  convexities  and  concavities  of  a 
curved  line,  one  necessarily  accompanying  the  other.  To  explain 
either  thoroughly  is  to  explain  both.  The  origin  of  one  is  necea- 
sarily  the  origin  of  the  other.  Modern  gcienco,  by  Hm  investiga- 
tions of  the  BimplcBt  organisms,  has  abundantly  shown  that  hfo 
cannot  be  a  consequence  of  organization ;  but  neither  need  it  be  a 
cause,  but  an  inseparable  acc<mipaniment ;  life  of  a  particular 
kind  emerging  from  potentiality  uito  actuality  at  the  very 
moment  that  matter  assumes  a  cei-tain  Bj:>ecial  and  definite  con- 
dition. "  Instinct'*  then,  no  more  than  "  structure,''  can  bo  ex- 
plained by  the  sui-vival  of  the  fittest. 

The  *' instinct ''  of  each  animal,  then,  is  an  abstraction  denoting 
the  faculty  nf  perforraing  that  group  of  acrions  which  are  the  inst^ 
paraljle  accompaniments  of  its  structure,  as  stimulated  by  sensation. 
But  such  **  faculty/'  again,  is,  of  course,  nothing  distinct  from  the 
**^onl''  of  each  animal ;  Avhich  soul,  once  more,  has  no  substantial 
existence  apart  from  the  hraig  animal  itself. 

This  is  not  tlie  place,  because  space  forbids,  to  defend  the  doc- 
tiine  that  the  "  soul"  of  each  animal  is  no  mere  plexus  of  physical 
forces  transformed  by  passing  throngh  a  ceiiam  land  of  matter  so 
as  to  simulate  a  unity;  but  is  a  real,  existing,  single  unity,  a  single 
form  of  force  (so  to  speak)  evoked  by  concun*ent  circumstances 
from  potentiahty  uito  actuality-  Nevertheless  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  here  affinu  our  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  the  one  which 
best  accords  A^^th  wliat  science  teaches,  and  according  to  it,  Itistinct 
is  an  abstraction  denoting  a  particular  kind  of  action  of  such  animal 
soui 

Concurrent  with  such  doctrine  is  the  view,  wliich  we  also  accept, 
that  the  body  of  each  living  animal  forms  a  true  imity.  The  oppo- 
site  notion,  entertained  by  many,  is  that  each  organism  is  not  a 
true  unity,  but  that  each  orgtiiu  each  pait  of  an  organ,  and  each 
physiological  nnit  has  its  own  independent  Hfe,  one  not  suborduiate, 
to  a  higher  nnity;  so  that  the  whole  formsa  moraig  equihbrium  of 
gTOups  of  groups  of  groups  of  groups  of  parts,  Tliis  was  the  view 
which  Schwatui's  famed  **  cell  theory  "  favoured— a  theory  once 
received,  especially  in  Germany,  with  enthusiasm  (like  that  which 
has  greeted  the  Darwinian  theory),  but  wliioh  is  at  the  present 
^time  comparatively  abandoned.  Now,  a  lifeless,  moving  equi- 
librium— such,  e.<7.,  as  a  fountain  with  a  complex  arraugeta^^ia^  oit 
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jets — le  manifestly  but  the  result  of  an  adjustmont  of  active 
physical  powers,  continuing  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 
During  its  continuance  the  action  of  each  separate  physical  force 
can  bo  distinctly  traced  in  the  result ;  there  is  no,  even  apparent, 
internal  principle  of  cohesion,  still  less  is  there  any  tendency  to 
reproduction.  Every  living  being,  on  the  other  hand,  has  mam- 
festly  a  tendency  to  undergo  a  definite  cycle  of  changes  when 
exposed  to  certain  fixed  conditions,  such  cycle  ending  ^vitli  the 
reappearance  of  that  form  with  which  it  started ;  an  egg  thus 
ultimately  resulting  in  the  production  of  another  egg,  and  a  seed 
of  another  seed.  Moreover,  in  each  organism  the  various  parts  are 
reciprocalli/  ends  and  means, 

Inste^ad,  then,  of  considering  an  animal  as  a  congeries  of  groups 
of  groups  of  independently  Uving  units,  it  seems  to  us  more 
accordant  'vvith  reason  to  consider  it  as  one  living  whole,  in  the 
life  of  wliich  each  part,  in  its  degree,  participates.  Thus  the  whole 
organism  forms  one  continuum.  For  our  convenience  as  anatomista 
we  actually  separate  it  into  parts  in  various  ways,  and  we  consider 
it  as  made  xip  of  such  parts:  but,  in  fact,  it  is  not  really  made  up  of 
parts  at  all,  but  is  one  whole,  locally  differentiated  in  various  ways 
and  iji  var}'! ng  degrees.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  we  may  recall 
the  fact  that  the  air-vessels  of  plants  (like  the  trachea?  of  insects) 
were  once  said  to  be  kept  open  by  means  of  a  spiral  filament  within 
them,  whereas  now  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  such  filament, 
but  that  the  walls  of  such  tubes  are  simply,  in  fact,  but  njyiraHy 
thickened.  Similarly,  nerve  and  connective  tissue,  bone  and  carti- 
lage, tendon  and  muscle,  are  now  recognissed  as  imperceptibly 
graduating  one  into  the  other,  and  being  actuaUy  continuous — nay, 
even  the  very  blood  merges  with,  and  is  merged  with,  the  solid  por- 
tions of  the  body  where  the  latter  are  in  process  of  assimilating  and 
increasing.  Ail  tliis,  however,  is  but  natural,  seeing  that  the  whole 
of  these  parts  are  but  various  differentiations  of  the  primitive  gei^ 
minal  substance. 

Once  more  then,  instinct  appears  to  be  a  faculty  of  the  animal, 
feeling,  imagining,  organically  associating,  remembering  and 
automatically  acting  soul,  which  faculty  is  in  most  intimate 
connexion  with  the  organization  of  each  species.  Thus  upon  the 
recurrence  of  cei'tain  sensations,  external  or  internal,  a  definite 
series  of  actions  is  initiated,  whicli,  tVom  the  beginning  of  its 
existence,  each  species  is  sj>eeially  destined  to  perform,  and  for 
the  performance  Cif  which  its  organization  is  specially  developed. 
In  short,  it  is  action  like  reflex  action,  but  wliich  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  feelitigs  or  imaginings.  Such  instinct,  like  the 
soul,  of  which  it  is  a  faculty,  emerges  from  potentiality  to 
actnaUty  pari  passu  with  the  assumption  by  matter  of  the  proxi- 
mately fit  condition  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  artificially  to 
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cocLstruct  any  given  kind  of  animal,  we  should  necessarily  give 
rise  to  the  instinct  in  giving  rise  to  the  structure. 

Some  readers  may  exclaim — But  are  such  wojiderful  powers 
latent  in  mere  brute  matter  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  matter,  in  whatsoever  conditions,  can  be  the  occasion  of 
evoking  from  potentiality  to  act  a  power  not  only  of  H\4ng  and 
reproducing,  but  of  feeling,  of  sensibly  cognizing,  of  forming 
associations  of  Bensible  images,  of  connecting  therevrith  various 
emotions^  and  capable  of  exliibiting  the  complex  instincts  of  the 
ant,  the  fidchty  uf  the  dog,  and  the  Bimulation  of  reason  of  the 
elephant '}  To  such  objectors  I  would  reply — How  can  you  show 
that  your  concoption  of  matter  as  it  exists  is  adequate  'i  Matter 
pure  and  simple,  the  materia  prima  of  plnlosophy,  nowhere  exists 
actually,  nor  ever  did  so  exist.  Every  form  of  matter  known 
to  us,  even  the  simplest,  possesses  ceitain  active  powem,  and  is 
combined  mth  a  definite  *'  form.*'  New  combinations  and  colloca- 
tions  of  matter  are  contiirnally  evokhig  new  forme,  presenting 
to  us  other  powers  before  unkno^\m  to  us.  What  right,  then,  has 
any  one  to  deny  the  existence  in  matter  of  latent  potentiahties 
which  experience  and  reason  combine  to  show  us  are  now  actually 
there,  and,  in  all  probability,  have  been  latent  antecedently? 
That  matter  should  show  us  actions  wliich  embody  a  qmisi 
intelhgenco  is  the  less  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  all  nature 
teems  with,  such  micouscious  intelligence.  Reason,  order,  and 
activity  pervade  the  material  universe — the  mitieral  as  well  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  But,  apart  from  man,  such 
reason  is  in  no  material  being  conscious  of  itself;  and  the  soul 
of  man  is,  as  we  have  seen,  different  in  kind  from  the  soul  of 
every  bmte,  and  may  therefore  rationally  claim  another  origin. 
The  resemblance  of  the  unconscions  infant  (whose  inetiuctu 
are  less  developed  than  those  of  many  new-boni  beasts)  to  a 
mere  animal,  is  but  a  superficial  one,  and  residts  only  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  powers  of  observation.  That  from  the  first 
the  whole  difference  is  latent,  the  result  proves.  It  is  like  the 
Buperficial  resemblance  of  an  embrj^onic  reptile  to  an  embryonic 
bird,  or  even  of  an  embiyonic  beast  to  an  embryonic  fish.  The 
reptile  never  is  a  bird,  mir  the  beast  a  fish,  though  the  immature 
fitages  of  development  are  superficially  alike. 

If  the  liistory  of  uiankiud  is  sketched  out  by  that  of  the  child's 
development,  then  we  may  conclude  that  man  was  never  a  mere 
animal.  Instinct  and  Reason  seem  to  form  two  distinct  regions 
— ^two  (hstinct  kinds  of  activity — whereof  the  former  serves  as  the 
material  for  the  latter.  In  order  that  mere  instinctive  faculties 
may  become  rational,  there  is  needed  the  introduction  from  with- 
out (as  Mr,  Lewes  well  says)  of  a  new  form  or  force,  which  is  self- 
conscious,  and  so  can  distinguish  itself  from  what  is  not  itselii  and 
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can  analyze  both.  With  this  new  principle  once  introduced,  mere 
sensation  is  transformed  into  conscious  sensibility ;  the  imagina- 
tion, from  being  passive,  becomes  active  and  creative ;  appetite 
becomes  passion,  and  attachment  friendship.  The  association  of 
images  prepares  the  association  of  ideas.  Association  becomes 
inference.  In  a  word,  from  the  mere  animal,  we  have  man ;  and 
what  was  but  direct,  indeUberato,  and  unconscious  Instinct,  be- 
comes reflex,  deliberate,  self-conscious  Reason,  with  true  memory, 
inteUigence,  and  will. 

St.  George  Mivart. 


THE  BOGEYS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THEEE  was  a  time  when  Wisdom  cried  aloud  in  tlie  fitreets, 
and  no  niun  regarded  her.  It  may  be  but  a  foolisli  fancy  of 
mine,  but  1  have  always  beHe%^ed  that  tho  fault  lay  in  the  fact, 
not  that  Wisdoui  told  men  tliinga  that  they  eould  not  believe, 
but  rather  that  she  inflicted  on  them  undeniable  truisms  that  they 
were  tired  of;  and  that  the  general  opinion  was,  when  she  came 
out  witli  some  wise  8iiw  that  had  been  chnned  into  their  ear©  from 
cliildliuod  upwartlB,  and  which  was  associated  in  theh  minds  ^\dth 
every  Bensation  .of  boredom,  that  if  the  poor  old  creature  had 
nothing  newer  than  that  to  tell  them,  she  had  better  hold  her 
tongue  altogether. 

Trutlii*  lobe  tiieir  force  and  their  meaniag  from  couBtant  repe- 
tition-— a  fact  that  I  wish  all  sennon-preachem  w^ould  remember ; 
and  there  is  a  curioun  tendency  m  the  hmuan  mind  to  overlook  tlie 
most  startling  facte  if  they  are  kept  too  constantly  before  the  eye. 

Whether  this  !>uppositioD  concerning  a  past  age  is  correct  or 
no,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wcmld  not  be  correct  in  our  day. 
Pseudo-wdsdoms  there  are  enough  and  to  spare,  vexing  the  earth 
with  their  discordant  voices ;  but  thetnio  Wiedora  is  terribly  silent, 
and  when  she  speaks,  utters  nothing  but  puzzles,  making  life  an 
almost  hopeless  desert  of  despair  for  those  who  have  brains, 
binvels,  and  energ}^  A  growing  feehug  of  ignorance,  the  off- 
spring of  a  Bbghtly-iucreaeed  knowledge — a  general  sense  of  tho 
incomprehensibility  of  hfe  and  its  purposes — ^maybe  remarked  in  all 
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ranlcs  aud  classes ;  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  those  which  possees 
wealtli  and  inflneiice,  to  whom,  thurefore,  a  definite  principle  and 
purpose  ill  living,  aud  Bome  concoptiua  of  the  true  Wisdom,  is  for 
all  men's  sake  of  the  most  vital  importance- 
Putting  aside  entirely  those  who  neither  thmk  nor  care  about 
doing  or  being  good,  and  those  who  from  various  reasons  are  not 
affected  by  such  a  sense,  having  found  what  are  to  them  satis- 
factory solutions  of  tlie  eniguias  of  hfe,  there  \a  a  great,  and,  I 
fancy,  increasing  mass  of  the  well-to-do  and  well-bom,  many  of 
whom  are  by  nature  fitted  to  be  the  ornaments  of  any  race,  who 
drift  through  hfe  more  or  less  worthlessly,  aimlessly,  or  even 
mischievouBly,  simply  because  their  mental  characteristics  and 
the  hall-lights  of  the  age  make  it  almost  a  hopeless  puzzle  to 
them  to  find  out  what  to  do  i\ith  their  money  or  their  lives. 

They  would  do  the  right  tldug,  many  of  tliem,  if  they  could  be 
sure  what  the  right  tiling  is ;  they  would  devote  their  Uves  to 
doing  good  to  others,  if  they  could  be  sure  that  they  really  were 
doing  good.  But  they  canuot,  and  so  drift  on  unsatisfactorily 
enough  without  any  consistent  principle  or  fixed  purpose  in 
living ;  satisfj^ng  their  bene%^olent  impulses  by  mere  intermittent 
whims,  supported  and  justified  only  by  religious  doctrines  and 
arguments  that  they  daily  question  and  ignore ;  satisfying  their 
luxurious  aud  stingy  impulses  by  wliims  (generally,  I  fear,  lees 
intermittent),  justified  and  supported  only  by  a  6C>-caUed  Political 
Economy,  that  they  would  shrink  from  a  thorough-going  accept- 
ance of; — mth  no  much  better  guide  in  hfe  than  to  be  rather  like 
each  other — a  course  that  reminds  tlie  obsei-ver  of  nothing  so 
much  as  a  crowd  of  blind  men  holding  on  to  each  other,  under  the 
improssion  that  by  so  doing  they  will  be  led  in  the  safest  direc- 
tion. They  cauuot  feel  thoroughly  sure  whether  charity  is  right 
or  T;\Tong;  they  cannot  feel  thoroughly  sure  whether  luxury  is 
right  or  wrong ;  and  cannot,  above  all  put  a  limit  to  either  of 
them.  They  do  not  even  Icnow,  thoroughly,  whether  energy  and 
eaniestness  are  really  of  any  use,  A  deplorable  picture,  tnily ! 
but  many  \\n\\  testify  to  the  truth  of  it :  even  some  from  the  rest- 
less acti%nty  of  whose  Ufe  no  one  would  guess  the  presence  of 
such  maddening  and  disheartening  uncertauity.  Many  a  young 
life,  full  of  lofty  aspimtious  and  bright  promise,  is  dragged  down 
into  selfishness  aud  indifierence  ;  many  a  man,  full  of  great  powers, 
has  lived  and  died  almost  useless  from  its  chiUing,  enervating 
influence.  Almost  every  one  has  suffijred  from  it  more  or  less,  at 
one  time  or  another. 

It  is  the  curse,  and,  I  fear,  the  growing  curse,  of  our  so-called 
enlightened  age.  An  age  which  might  be  bitterly  described  a-^ 
one  in  which  every  one  acknowledged  the  obligations  of  dutj*, 
but  in  which  no  one  was  certain  what  ^Mty  consisted  in. 
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It  IS  high  time  that  every  earnost  Tnan  tlius  afflicted,  however 
hiimblo  in  iutellect  or  learniog,  shtmld  lu>k  well  iuto  Iiia  iiiiiid  to 
<liscover  from  what  roots  this  subtle  and  deadly  ally  to  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  draws  its  life  ;  that  he  laay  be  able,  if  not  to 
deiitroy  it,  at  least  to  realise  and  grapple  with  it  to  Biicli  an  extent 
as  to  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  of  earnest  and  unselfish  work, — the 
only  Ufe  that  is  worth  living,— with  a  rational  and  satisfaetory 
basis,  however  sraaU  or  deep  down,  on  which  to  foniid  and  justify 
his  principles  of  thought  and  action. 

Now,  what  are  the  main  roota  of  this  disheartening,  paralyzing 
uiieertaiiity,  about  everytliing  under  the  sun,  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment of  self  or  others  ?  I  neither  intend  nor  pretend  for  a  moment 
to  enumerate  the  thousand  and  one  factj*^  and  refleetiuna  that  go 
to  make  up  such  a  frame  of  mind,  or  to  deal  fully  and  thr^roiighly 
with  the  great  geneml  causes  that  they  lead  to»  All  I  mean  to 
do  in  to  state  siuiply  wliat  I  tliink  tliese  great  general  causes  are, 
anil  by  a  broad  examination  of  them,  see  wiiether  sonie  more  or 
less  definite  way  may  not  be  pointed  out  by  wdiich  the  mischievotLS 
aoul-killing  conclusions  that  they  appear  to  point  to  may  be 
avoided. 

I  believe  that  the  cliief  cause  is  a  growing  belief,  ranging,  in 
different  minds,  from,  the  highest  certainty  dtnvn  to  tlie  v(>ry 
lowtjst  presuriiption  in  fatalism ;  sometimes  going  to  the  extreme 
of  an  absolute  disbelief  in  free-will ;  oftener,  especially  amongst 
the  more  orthodox,  going  only  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  sicken- 
ing, disheartening  sense  of  the  hopeless  contradictoiy  mystery  of 
life,  and  tlie  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  all  hxnnan  effoi-t. 

The  causes  of  the  growth  of  tliis  belief  in  our  day  are  not  far  to 
seek,  and  need  few  worils.  The  discoveries  tliat  have  been  niadt*, 
and  are  being  made,  concerning  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  all  it 
cuntainsi  point  more  or  less  positively  to  the  tnith  of  such  a  belii-f 
witli  an  ominous  unanimity ;  and  I  need  say  no  more  about  the 
evidence  for  or  against  it  in  this  paragraph,  than  that  hard  ojf  it 
may  fe,  and  undoubtedly  is^  to  believe  in^  it  seems  to  me  equally  hard  to 
ddHbelieve  in, 

Aeauming  that  this  belief  possesses  the  mind  with  a  greater  or 
lesser  degi'ee  of  certainty,  the  problem  we  have  to  solve  is  how  it  is 
rationally  to  be  prevented  from  utterly  smothering  all  active 
unselfish  effort.  How  are  we  to  work  with  such  a  poison  coagu- 
lating the  blood  in  our  veins  ?  The  first  step  to  the  answer  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  a  thorough-going  fatalism  is  as  incredible, 
humaidy  speaking,  as  it  is  humanly  speaking  undeniable.  Con- 
clusive as  is  the  evidence  in  favour  of  fatalism,  that  in  favour  of 
its  apparent  negation,  free-wdll,  is  no  less  conclusive  ;  and  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  no  man,  without  wilful  perversion  of  his  intellect, 
can  long  maintain  a  consistent  denial  of  it.     If  commou  seii^ftvi 
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ivill  not  listen  to  the  idea  of  a  chaotic  planlesR  nature,  neither 
it  listen  to  an  absohite  denial  of  individnal  will. 

What,  then,  have  we  here  ?  Two  apparently  utterly  opposing 
and  contradictory  theories  staring  \m  m  the  face,  both  of  which 
seem,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  Tin  deniable* 

One  tiling  seeniR  to  me  plain,  that  if  there  is  a  contradiction,  we 
have  no  right  to  phut  onr  eyes  to  it^ — no  right  to  sacrifice  one  set 
of  facte  to  anotlier  from  any  haRty  or  conceited  love  nf  mental 
con8i8teucy.  If  we  have  no  right  to  shnt  our  eyes  t-o  the  great 
testimony  in  favour  of  fataUsni,  neither  mm/  we  shut  our  tars  to  the 
clear  voice  that  cries  to  us  in  ever^f  action  of  everi/^dai/  life,  *'  You  can 
Jo  or  not  do  as  %/ou  choose.^^ 

The  tendency  to  jump  to  the  conchiBion  that  if  these  two 
theories  plahily  appear  to  \m  contradietorv%  one  must  l>e  absolutely 
true  and  the  other  equally  false,  followed  by  the  miseliievoiis,  the 
fatal  deduction  that  there  can  Im  no  guide  in  life — no  ralson  ttettr 
for  efllirt  until  one  is  proved,  or  the  other  disproved,  seems  to  mc 
to  spring  from  a  very  mistaken  conception  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  hnman  intellect,  from  a  sort,  of  idea  that  it  must  be  able 
thoroughly  to  deal  %rith  that  which  it  can  touch  at  alL 

The  shghtest  reflection,  on  any  of  the  subjects  by  which  the 
Hmited  nature  of  the  human  intellect  may  be  shown^  will  suggest, 
at  once  the  al>snrdity  of  accepting  such  an  assumption  unproved. 

The  intellect  tells  us  that  matter  must  be  either  infmitely 
di\nsible  or  not  infinitely  diWsible,  and  yet  finds  either  supposition 
quite  unthinkable  ;  it  tells  us  that  space  must  either  be  limited  or 
unlimited,  yet  is  unable  to  conceive  that  either  is  possible.  It 
declares  that  time  must  have  liad  either  a  beginning  or  no 
beginning,  and  yet  can  imagine  neither  one  hj^othesis  nor  the 
other,  &c.  I 

Bearing  such  hints  in  om*  minds  of  the  limited  nature  of  our 
intellect  as  these,  let  us  just  consider  quietly  what  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  simplest  scheme  of  free-will,  or  the  barest  conception 
of  fatalism,  and  I  think  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  sometliing  like  the  height  of  fciUy  and  presumption  to  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  no  reconcilement  between  these  two  gp^at 
mysterious  nngraspable  ideas  (ideas,  the  complete  details  of  which 
we  know  nothing  about),  and  that  we  may  refuse  to  appreciate 
and  make  due  use  of  the  lights  we  possess,  simply  because  we 
cannot  discover  what  that  reconcilement  is. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  in  short,  that  the  ultimate  truth  of  this 
mysteiy  is  quite  beyond  our  grasp»  or,  at  any  rate,  so  far  beyond 
our  present  state  of  knowledge  that  to  insist  upon  drawing  certain 
conclusions  about  it  by  which  to  regidate  our  lives — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  desjiaiiing  and  becoming  useless  because  we  cannot 
draw  them — is  not  really  reasonable,  and  that  we  should  be  above 
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all  things  careful  to  give  due  importance  and  attention  to  those 
facts,  whether  Bnggebting  this  theorj^  or  that^  that  experience  and 
consciousneBs  have  rendered  ub  toIeral>Iy  eeiiain  of;  leaving  the 
reconcilenieut  of  the  theories  they  siiggeBt  to  a  time  (aetnal  or 
imaginaiy)  when  a  faQer  knowledge  and  apprceiatiou  of  their 
nature  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  theui. 

Thus,  by  merely  appreciating  and  acknowledging  the  greatness 
of  tire  mystery,  does  it  become  poiidble  to  take  full  advantage*  of 
the  emaller,  but  nearer  and  clearer  lights,  and  lead,  on  rational 
grounds,  a  life  of  energy  and  work,  without  either  ignoring  or 
denying  the  eridence  in  favour  of  what  seenas  to  be  a  fatahstic 
scheme  of  creation. 

I  believe  the  pith  of  what  I  have  saidsis  rather  not  realised  in 
its  full  bcaiiugs  than  not  felt,  and  that  if  those  who  honestly  feel 
their  energies  for  good  cramped  and  checked  by  the  arru^re-peiis^e 
of  fatalism  were  urged  to  carry  such  belief  to  its  logical  end 
in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  all  reason  w^ould  show  them  at  once  the 
folly  and  self-contradiction  of  such  a  course,  and  probably  lead 
them  towards  some  such  reflections  as  I  liave  rudely  sketched 
above. 

To  those  who  are  so  confident  in  the  powers  of  the  human 
intellect  in  speculative  matters,  so  sanguine  of  immediate  dis- 
covery of  all  things  connected  with  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
imiverse,  as  to  despise  such  an  unambitious  method  of  dealing  with 
this  greatest  of  lifers  puzzles^  I  can  only  say  that  if  they  will  give 
me  any  better  and  more  consistent  view  of  this  problem,  by  which 
I  sliiill  he  able  to  hvo  and  work,  feeling  that  I  have  a  plain^ 
evident  reason  for  so  doing,  I  sliall  he  more  than  eager  to 
accept  it. 

But,  alas  I  there  is  a  cloBely-related,  but  far  worse  bogey  standing 
in  the  path  than  this  mere  scarecrow  of  fatalism,  that  common 
sense  treats  with  such  rude  disregard  when  they  are  brought  realty 
face  to  face — a  real,  terrible,  definite  bogey  appealing  continually 
to  our  everj^-day  reason,  apparently  hivoking  tlie  commonest  of 
common-^euse  as  a  witness  to  character — a  bogey  before  whom  all 
but  the  blind  may  well  sometimes  pause  disheartened  and  appalled  j 
— I  mean  that  dismal  collection  of  tcaclihigs,  thoughts,  suggestions, 
and  argmncnts,  which  may  be  best  summed  up  in  the  expression, 
Cui  b&no  ? 

Some  concede,  at  once,  that  all  human  solution  and  control  of 
the  riddles  it  ofiers  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  impossible,  and  so  drift 
through  hfe  attempting  nothing  ;  many  look  upon  them  as  both  so 
difficult  and  so  }tecessart/  of  solution,  as  to  feel  practically  as  despair- 
ing and  as  useless  as  the  firet. 

The  old  royal  roads  to  righteousness  and  benevolent  work  seem 
to  be  ploughed  up,  while  no  new  ones,  that  a  sane  man  may  follow 
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are  laid  down  to  take  their  place,  making  life  into  a  tracldees 
desert,  in  which  he  that  seeks  8eemfi  to  have  little  better  chance 
of  finding  than  he  that  seeks  not  at  all.  We  are  told,  with  a 
strong  flhow  of  reason,  that  charity  is  no  charity  at  all  but  cruelty, 
that  benevolence  creates  pauperism,  that  pauperism  is  a  natural 
state  of  aifairs  wliieh  vnW.  recreate  itself  as  fast  as  it  is  oblitei^ated, 
that  medicine  and  hospitals  are  but  perpetuating  sickness,  disease, 
and  suffering* — and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  a  weary,  weary  lint 
crying  with  one  dismal  voice  that  everything  must  and  will  go  on- 
wards in  ceiiain  directions,  and  that  all  attempts  at  interference 
will  do  as  much  harm  as  good,  and  will  make  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  long  run. 

Now,  putting  aside  the  whole  question  of  the  antagonism  or 
reconcilement  of  fatalism  and  free-mil,  as  a  mystery  concerning 
wliieh  speculation  has  been  sliowm  to  be  profitless,  and  assuming 
our  power  of  action  or  inaction  to  bo  a  real  one,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  good  definite  pui-pose,  towards  which  one  can  toil  ^ith 
fife  or  money,  with  at  least  some  confidence  in  the  fact  of  its  utility, 
in  the  teeth  of  these  perplexing  enigmas,  can  hardly  be  exagg^ 
rated.  There  is  hardly  any  work  to  which  a  man  can  devote  his 
time  and  money  which  cannot  be  shown  to  possess  apparently 
some  bad  or  neutral  consequence :  arc  we  then  to  do  nothing  f 
•Common  sense  revolts  against  such  a  conclusion,  and  we  cannot 
lielp  tVeling  sure  of  this  much,  that  however  dark,  doubtful,  or 
liopeless  all  effoi-ts  to  do  good  with  time,  heart,  or  money  may 
seem,  no  good,  and  nothing  but  evi!  to  ourselves  and  others,  can 
result  from  neglecting  such  efi'orts  altogether.  It  comes,  then,  to 
tliis,  that  we  must  find  some  rational  basis  on  which  to  act — vm 
7nitHt  find  some  means  of  at  least  out-manoeuvring  and  somewhat 
silencing,  this  monster,  Cm  kmo?  in  our  minds.  ^Ve  cannot  accept 
its  logical  conclusions,  when  openly  stated,  any  more  than  we  can 
those  of  its  near  relation  or  other  self — fatalism- 

Now,  it  fleems  to  me  that  the  main  ibrce  of  the  crippling  powers 
of  theae  enigmas  has  its  root  in  the  same  mistake  that  gives  »uch 
crippling  power  to  the  suggestions  of  fatalism^ — that  is,  a  very  false 
estimate  of  the  reach  and  trustworthiness  of  the  speculations  of 
the  human  intellect. 

Plausible  speculations  on  vast  and  very  little  understood  qu€ 
tions  are  allowed  to  have  an  equal  weight  with  actual  facts  really 
witliin  the  grasp  of  our  experience.  Hpcculations  on  vast,  little 
understood,  and  often  veiy  remote  questions,  are  believed  ^Wth- 
out  due  remembrance  of  possible,  though  to  ng  invisil>ln,  change 


•  Of  f oiirBP,  Huch  thooriea  nnd  nrgumcsntu  as  thoRo  can  ofton  he  mot  hj  ro\int«>r- 
thooriea  and  coanter-argiinmtite;  bat  I  »m  lior«  A49amtn{^  tbat  Ihej  aro  or  •(?eiii 
liUi^uswomblo  in  such  a  nrnnnor,  m  order  to  poiQt  oul  liow,  wliea  thsj  aro  or  »(jem  to 
he  UDAoawcrabb,  they  can  h^  deall  with. 
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of  conditions^  or  discover^^  of  couditions  that  have  been  over- 
looked, that  may  utterly  put  out  the  whole  caleidation. 

Conditione  are  chaii^ug,  new  coiiditioue  are  becoming  Icnowu, 
new  influences  are  coiamg  into  force  century  by  century,  and  I 
can  quite  imagine  that  there  might  be  a  time  when,  for  instance, 
the  indesiiiictibliity  of  pauperism  which  now  Beems  bo  horribly 
imdeniahie  to  many,  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  foolieli 
Buperstition,  behef  in  which  could  only  be  excused  by  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  the  over-population  of  the  world  a  chimera  which 
never  could  have  been  8eriou>sIy  entertained. 

This  tendency  to  speculate  and  theorize  from  a  range  of  facts 
more  or  lose  ceiiain»  and  to  give  to  the  logical  deductiuns  there- 
from a  kind  and  d«-gree  of  bt^hef  that  should  only  be  accorded  to 
things  thoroughly  well  known,  is  one  of  the  most  natural,  because 
one  of  the  moat  unconscious  of  human  errors. 

We  do  noi  miss  facts  that  have  never  been  dheovered^  and  of  course 
form  the  theorj*  to  w^hich  we  accord  such  a  large  meaaure  of  belief 
in  ignorance  of  them.  If  any  such  mikno%vn  facts  happen  to  exist, 
they  of  course  alter,  or  at  any  rate  modity,  and  place  in  a  new 
Kght  the  truth  and  meaning  of  the  theory,  I  should  be  utterly 
ashamed  of  urging  an  argument  so  obvious  as  thift,  if  I  had  not 
good  reasons  for  knowing  the  necessity  of  doing  so, 

So»  when  we  find  some  apparently  well-proved  theory  pointhig 
plahily  in  a  (hrection  utterly  at  variance  with  the  more  immediate 
weharo  of  the  race,  and  full  of  the  most  ominous  conseciuenceB  to 
all  efibrts  in  the  direction  of  better  things,  we  should  be  careful  to 
consider  most  thormighly  whether  the  w/tok  auhjecl  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  thoroughly  known  and  understood,  before  resoh-iiig 
to  reuoimce  our  aUegiancc  to  those  less  remote  guides  of  life  and 
action  that  consciousness  and  eommoii-sense  insist,  in  spite  of 
theories  to  the  contmry,  on  pointing  out  to  us.  A  man  who  hesi- 
tates to  help  to  cure  the  sick  for  fear  of  pepetuating  disease  in  the 
nee,  or  to  lielp  emigration  l)ecanse  pauperism  is  ineradicable,  and 
Ihe  w^orld  must  some  day  become  over-populated,  seems  to  me  to 
be  making  exactly  this  mistake — the  mistake  of  assuming  that  all 
facts  that  tlirow  light  on  tlie  subject  are  kno%\m,  and  that  the 
mystery  of  human  hfe  is  solved.  If  he  cannot  make  this  assumj)- 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  not  justified  in  ignoiing  the  narrower^ 
but  more  certain,  reasons  that  urge  Iiini  to  do  these  things. 

I  repeat  again  that  half  the  hesitation  and  doubt  that  leads  to 
Cut  bono?  springs  from  a  most  fi>olish  belief  in  the  present  extent 
of  human  knowledge,  and  the  power  aiul  accuracy  of  human 
speculation.  The  man  who  refuses  to  w^ork  against  pauperism  or 
misery,  and  ignores  the  instincts  or  reasons  that  bid  him  do  so, 
because  of  a  well-proved  general  theory,  founded  on  our  present 
knowledge,  that  they  are  irreiDethable,  is  only  a  little  wiser  than 
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lie  who  refuses  to  exert  bis  free-will,  and  feed  himself,  becau^^J 
thoro  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  that  the  world  is  goveraed  bj 
a  pre-deRtined  scheme,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  confess  that  many  coritradictor 
enigmas  are  beyond  onr  soUition,  withont  being  in  the  least  justh 
Rod  in  refusing  to  work  at  all.  AVe  are  justified  in  worlring  fo^ 
onr  neighbonrs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  \vithont  considering  th< 
interest  of  those  of  the  twent^'-ninth  oentnrr,  feiniply  because  th<j 
conditions  in  every  sense  of  the  twenty-ninth  century  are  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  legitimate  Bpeculation, 

It  may  bo  objected  that  the  banning  of  all  such  specnlation 
tonds  to  justify  mere  blind,  thoughtless  benevolence,  of  wliich  w^ 
have  too  mnch  already.     I  liave  no  wish  to  ban  all  snehspecu] 
tioti,  I  am  only  pointing  ont  the  mi«ehief  and  mistake  of  accordini 
to  it  what  seems  to  me  an  Tm  reason  able  amount  of  importance^ 
ara  attacldng  one  extreme,  but  certainly  not  advocating  the  otherJ 
The  wise,  justifiable  line  must  lie  somewhere  between   the  two} 
What  that  line  is,  and  Iiow  it  is  to  bo  discovered,   I  have  neithe 
wpace  nor  ability  enough  to  point  ont  more  definitely  than  I  hare 
already  done.     If  the  ioconipleteness,  unsldlfuhioss,  or  error  of  thiil 
sketchy  and  superficial  review  provokes  some  one  more  corapetenfl 
into  imdertaking  an  honest  wrestle  with  this  difficult  erubject^  i% 
will  have  more  than  answered  its  purpose.    A  httle  clear,  whole 
eome,  plain  teaching  on  the  relations  of  the  principles  and  pmv* 
poses  of  life  and  action  to  8omeof  the  euiTCut  s])eeulative  enigma 
of  onr  day  is  most  warily  needed.     Thousands  are  drifting  thronglll 
life  on  no  particular  principle,  from  a  sense  of  general  be^^'ilder-f 
ment  and  ignorance.     Good  hearts  and  good  money  are  rottingj 
for  want  of  knowledge  what  to  do.     But  I  think  I  have  noticed} 
that  the  great  tliiukers  of  mix  day  are  fiometimes  apt,  when  they  | 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  these  terrible  puzzles  at  all.  to  sav,  ] 
"Jerusalem,"  and  pass  on  to  something  else,  as  the  man  did  when 
he  came  across  the  hard  names  in  the  Old  Testament* 

On  that  awe-inspiring  feeling — stronger  and  more  widely  s|)reaii, 
I  fancy,  in  our  day  than  it  lias  ever  been  before — of  the  infinite 
immensity  of  the  whole  univei-se,  and  the  proportionate  micro-  ^ 
Bcopicalness  of  our  being  and  work,  I  have  not  dwelt  speciaflT, 
beeaiise  its  disheartening,  crushing  lesson  does  more  harm  to  the 
lazy  and  the  cowardl}'  than  to  those  of  whom  I  have  been  think- 
ing and  writing — those  who  are  wilKng  to  do  anything  if  they  can 
only  fuel  tolerably  certain  that  they  are  effecting  the  least  good, 
and  no  positive  harm.  But  as,  Gombiucd  with  other  difficulties,  it 
helps  to  depress  and  discourage  even  them,  I  woiild  venture  to 
urge,  vdi\\  all  possible  huniilityt  that  its  e%41  effects  deci-ease  the 
more  thorouglily  it  is  reaHsed.  When  a  man  realises  that  he  ^ 
cannot  remove  moimtains,  he  will  be  content  to  work  at  mole-liillfl- 
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Wlien  ho  has  once  accepted  the  fact  that  lie  cannot  refonn  the 
world  by  his  sole  work,  as  a  matter  of  com"8e,  if  he  ie  worth  the 
trouble  of  creating,  he  will  not  gi'udge  his  best  labour  to  tlio  little 
good  that  he  sees  he  can  do. 

He  can  feel,  with  good  reason,  that  eveiy  act  or  thought,  how- 
ever Beeniingly  insignificant,  is  pregnant  Tv^th  eTerlafiting  conee- 
qneuces,  and  gain  therefrom  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  great  as 
any  man  can  wish  to  bear.  He  can  feel,  too,  mth  equally  good 
reason,  that  if  all  men,  or  half  of  al!  men,  chose  to  do  that  little 
that  they  ai'e  able,  the  aggregate  fi>rce  in  the  direction  of  good 
would  be  something  almost  impossible  to  imagme.  And  if  it 
happens  that  such  reflections  as  these  have  but  httle  eflect  upon 
his  mental  and  moral  chaiucter,  I  think  he  will,  at  least,  discover 
that  when  once  ambitious,  speculative  schemes  for  the  regenera- 
tion in  A-irtue  and  happiness  of  the  whole  race  are  put  into  their 
right  pLice,  tliat  there  is  a  pleasure  and  a  trimnph  in  giving  even 
but  a  little  happiness,  and  doing  even  a  little  good. 

The  importance  of  discovering  some  method  by  which  the 
enigmas  of  lii'e  may  be  so  gitippled  vriih  as  to  enahk*  men  who 
cannot  ignore  them  to  make  good  and  active  use  of  their  brams, 
influence,  lives,  and  wealth,  and  the  duty  of  every  man  who  is 
conscious  of  tliem  to  grai>ple  with  them  with  that  purpose,  to  the 
best  of  his  powei-s,  cannot,  I  think,  be  exaggerated.  The  time  we 
Uve  in  seems  to  me  to  be  full,  to  many  of  n.s,  of  the  greatest 
responsibilitius ;  to  niimbirs  of  people  has  come,  as  tlio  otispring 
of  a  slightly  increased  knowledge,  a  more  or  less  vivid  revelation 
of  ignorunee,  foi'cing  them  to  meet  and  struggle  through  life 
shorn  of  halt"  the  certainties  on  which  they  and  their  forefathei-s 
have  bL^en  accustomed  to  lean.  Many  wise  and  sad  critics  are 
eiying  that  there  can  be  but  one  end  to  all  tliis — an  utter  dcstnic- 
tion  of  the  efibrts  of  the  higher  nature,  and  a  pursuit  of  narrow 
selfislmcss,  more  animal,  more  indiilerent,  more  callous,  and  more 
luxurious  thciu  any,  perhaps,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — -only  to 
die  a  uatural  deatlu  at  last,  tjf  sheer  worthlessncss,  after  gent-ra- 
tions of  uselessness,  wickedness,  and  Avasted  sufleiing. 

Whether  this  is  to  be  the  temporary  end  of  it  all  or  whether 
the  darkuess  and  tlie  doubt  are  to  be  fought  through  ydih  sueli 
a  gallant  and  sturdy  detennination  to  look  them  in  the  face,  and 
make  the  best  use  of  the  hghts  we  i>os8ess,  as  to  force,  sooner 
or  later,  a  natural  revelation  of  fresh  light,  or  at  least  so  gallantly 
and  sturdily  as  to  make  moonshine  of  the  darkest  prophecies  of  the 
human-nature-despising  critics,  is  wliat  vvvry  individual,  ho%vever 
commonplace  Ids  geiiius,  who  feels  hiniSL-lf  to  be  in  tliis  state  of 
darkness  and  doubt,  has  to  assist  in  deciding;  for  no  quaUties  are 
eo  hifectious  as  courage,  energy,  and  unselfislmess  on  the  one 
Land,  and  cowardice,  mdolence,  and  selfishness  on  the  other. 
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Let  not  any  one  hastily  conclude  that  the  difficulties  and  pnzzle9 
alluded  to  in  this  article  affect  only  a  small  minority  who  are 
sceptical  about  the  teachings  of  religion. 

On  the  contraiy,  I  think  that  genuine  free-thinkers,  from  the 
hardening  training  they  have  generally  gone  through  in  losing 
their  faith — ^from  mere  habit  of  acknowledging  difficulties  as  a 
matter  of  course — are  less  affected  as  regards  their  Uves  and 
energy  by  such  difficulties  and  puzzles  than  any  other  sect  of 
humanity  that  acknowledge  their  existence  at  all.  Those  amongst 
whom  their  deadly  effects  on  life  and  action  are  most  visible,  are 
orthodox,  or  more  .  or  less  orthodox  behevers,  into  whose  minds 
they  have  insidiously  crept,  to  whom  they  appear  as  deadly  and 
invincible  monsters  that  can  neither  be  fled  from  nor  destroyed. 

Their  pastore  in  the  pulpit  upbraid  them  weekly  with  their 
luxuiy,  their  indifference,  their  sloth,  their  want  of  feeling  and 
earnestness,  their  cowardly  fear  of  being  imlike  each  other,  and 
never  seem  to  perceive,  or  at  least  never  attempt  honestly  to 
gi-apple  with  and  remove,  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  who  is  the 
cause  of  it  all,  and  is  sitting  on  their  shoulders. 

"  We  are  all  these  things,"  they  might  answer  him,  "  because 
we  don't  really  know  what  to  do,  or  what  principle  to  Uve  on,  or 
where  to  draw  the  line  about  anything.  Life  and  destiny  (in  this 
world,  at  least)  seem  to  be  an  insoluble  riddle  to  us.  Your  expla* 
nations  do  not  seem  to  meet  it.  Your  exhortations  as  regards 
action  do  not  appeal  conclusively  to  our  common  sense,  but  seem 
ratlier  to  ignore  our  darkness  and  difficulties  altogether.  We  do 
as  each  other  does  about  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  charity  and  good 
work,  and  all  that,  because  we  think  that  if  we  do  as  each  other 
does  Ave  are  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong,  and  we  really  have  no 
better  guiding  principle  to  follow." 

It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  reply  that  the  enigmas  mentioned  and 
liinted  at  in  this  article  have  been  dealt  with  by  this  man  or  that 
The  whole  subject  of  hoAV  to   encounter  these  enigmas  in  any 
scheme  of  life  must  be  popularised  and  pulpitised.     It  is  not  ft 
subject  that  can  be  left  to  a  few  savans  to  crack  their  brains  over, 
while  the  world  of  action  wags  confidently  on.     It  is  a  subject 
Avhich  eveiy  man  and  woman  who  has  time,  influence,  or  wealth 
must   encounter  and   deal  with,   successfully   or   unsuccessfully, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  whether  their  intellectual  fitnes^^ 
for  so  doing  be  great  or  small. 

This  impoi-tant  and  significant  truth  will,  I  trust,  be  held  to  be- 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  venturing  to  draw  the  attention  of  the- 
pubhc  and  its  teacliers  towards  a  thorough  consideration  of  it. 

Pembroke^ 
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V. — Dresden  Dh^rsioxs 


WE  can  jndge  better  of  a  uhiUrs  character  from  seeing  it  at 
pku'  than  at  work;  and  80  of  men  aiul  nations.  Tho 
SaxonB  liave  a  marked  inchnation  to  amiiiisements ;  they  play 
like  eliildreii,  with  an  absence  of  fetifinesB  and  self-conHciouBness 
which  might  smpiise  tliuBe  who  Lad  been  uned  to  regard  them 
oaly  as  philosophers.  But  a  shrewdei'  eonsideration  will  pro- 
bably disco ver  iu  this  seeming  anomaly  but  another  evidenco 
of  the  profundity  of  Saxon  wisdom.  It  takes  more  good  sense 
than  must  people  possess,  properly  to  alternate  study  ^dth  diver 
Bion* 

The  famous  picture-gallery  is  open  every  day  in  the  week,  in  a 
featureless  stone  building  one-sixth  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  two 
stories  high,  with  an  elaborate  archway  through  the  centre.  To 
and  fro  beneath  the  archway  pace  for  ever  a  bayoneted  rifle  and 
a  spiked  helmet  ;  the  ha.'i^relief  of  Mai-s  on  the  base  of  the  arch  is 
not  more  constant  in  its  place.  An  inner  door  to  the  right  admits 
us  to  the  entrauce-hal!  and  staircase,  where  we  are  met  by  a  gold- 
laced  cocked  hat  and  silver-headed  mace,  and  bidden  to  exchange 
our  Avalkhig-stick  or  umbrella  for  a  bit  of  brass  with  a  uinnber 
stamped  upon  it*  Should  we  chance  to  drop  this  on  the  marble 
floor,  the  sound  re-echoes  as  if  we  had  let  fall  a  brazen  buckler.  It 
is  curious  what  an  embarrassing  responsibility  we  feel  for  our 
actions,  when  each  one  bc'urs  its  echo.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
those  stories  of  scientific  marvel-mongers,  who  would  paralyze  us 
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by  the  assertion  that  the  stamp  of  a  foot  permanently  displaces 
the  whole  stellar  universe.  I  always  feel  oppressed  in  an  echoing 
apartment ;  and  if  I  thought  much  about  the  stellar  universe,  I 
should  end  either  by  crushing  it,  or  letting  it  crush  me. 

Anived  at  the  staircase  top,  we  push  against  a  stiff-moving 
door,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  ante-room ;  one  waU  is  covered 
with  a  huge  hideous  picture  of  a  Court — ^ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
seventeenth  century  costume,  and,  down  in  the  right-hand  comer, 
a  Uttle  corkscrew-tailed  cur,  which  reminds  us  more  of  human 
beings  than  anything  else  upon  the  canvas.  The  only  other 
object  in  the  room  is  the  catalogue  stall,  with  its  bald-headed 
attendant,  who  is  not  only  a  cynic  but  a  misanthrope.  Consider- 
ing that  he  passes  Ins  life  face  to  face  with  that  Court  scene,  and 
never  (to  my  knowledge)  sells  a  catalogue,  I  am  only  surprised 
that  he  is  not  a  suicide  as  well. 

In  this  room  we  already  become  conscious  of  the  picturc-galleiy 
smell — that  most  pecuhar  and  depressing  of  odoura.  It  cannot  be 
called  offensive — still  less,  agreeable ;  but  it  produces  an  effect  of 
lassitude  and  apathy,  such  as  is  experienced  imder  no  other  cir- 
cmnstances.  It  is  an  aroma  of  old  canvasses ;  or  we  might  regard 
it  as  the  ancient  breath  expressed  from  the  oily  lungs  of  the 
innumerable  old  portraits.  It  is  not  fit  food  for  living  organisms ; 
it  dulls  the  eye  and  pales  the  cheek,  and  cuts  short  the  temper. 
The  buff  beadles  who  pervade  the  place  have  acquired  so  sour 
and  suspicious  an  aspect,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  guilty  in  their 
presence.  The  morbid  influence  is  enhanced  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  rooms,  which  is  such  as  to  give  the  idea  of  hopelessly 
intenninable  extent ;  and  by  the  style  of  architecture,  which  is 
beyond  words  monotonous,  idealess,  soulless,  dry,  dispiriting,  im- 
beautiful.  Our  boot  squeaks  and  sUps  on  the  parqueted  floor,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  chair  to  a  thousand  pictures.  And  as  for  the 
pictures — be  their  merits  how  great  soever — tliey  are  still  the  most 
tiresome  feature  of  all. 

Why  are  picture-galleries  allowed?  The  best  time  to  visit  the 
Continental  ones  is  on  Sunday — the  people's  day;  for  then  we 
may  find  rehef  from  the  rabble  on  the  walls  in  observing  the  rabble 
on  the  floor,  wliicli  is  vastly  more  amushig  and  less  impertinent. 
The  latter  is  for  ever  on  the  move,  and  still  forming  new  combina- 
tions ;  whereas  the  former  varies  not  a  hair  s  breadth  from  age  to 
age,  as  if  conceitedly  conscious  that  its  present  attitude  must 
be  the  very  best  imaginable.  Moreover,  even  admitting  each 
one  of  a  himdred  thousand  pictures  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
colour,  form,  and  design,  the  value  of  each  would  be  a  hundred 
thousand  times  less  than  if  it  stood  alone.  Picture-galleries  are 
the  gi'eate8t  aesthetic  abuses  of  our  time.  They  are  that  saddest 
chaos  which  is  formed  of  disordered  beauty — ^Uke  an  insane  poet's 
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mind-  ^^'lly  has  no  artistic  vigilaucc-committoe  amen  to  anui- 
lulate  this  iiifitilt  to  good  taste  and  modesty? 

We  admire  tlio  iiitellectiiat  svlf-commmid  of  a  NeAvton  ;  but  it 
is  notliiii^'  to  fl)e  power  of  mental  abstraction  necessary  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  a  fine  picture  on  the  walla  of  a  gallery.  In  fact,  real 
appreciation  in,  under  such  circumstances,  an  impossibility.  We 
do  not  see  the  picture  which  the  f^reat  master  painted.  We  dis- 
cern only  a  certain  aiTangenient  of  lines,  and  hannony  of  colours. 
The  painter  mfiy  have  been  divine,  but  he  cannot  show  \m  his  most 
precious  secrets  in  a  crowd*  On  the  contrary,  the  more  subtle  and 
profound  lie  is,  the  less  our  chance  of  apprehending  him.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  great  picture,  whether  in  the  Dresden 
gallery  or  another,  has  yet  been  seen  by  nioii^l  eyes.  Good 
copies — which,  to  be  good,  must  be  a  slight  improvement  on  the 
originals — nre  nut  of  the  quention  ;  antl  therefore  these  paintings 
will  remain  a  dead  letter  imtil  the  time  comes  for  mankind  not 
only  to  acknowledge  commonplaco  tniths,  but  to  do  them. 

Then  we  shall  see  picture-galleries  built  upon  a  different  piin- 
ciple.  A  picture  that  is  worth  anything  is  worth  the  devotion  of, 
at  least,  one  room.  Of  that  room  it  should  bo  the  reason,  the  ex- 
pression, the  key,  the  consummation,  E%XTything  in  the  room 
should  lead  up  to  it,  commmt  on  it,  harmonize  vnth  it,  interpret 
it,  reflect  it.  Without  the  picttn*e,  the  room  should  appear  liko 
a  man  Avithout  liis  Iiead:  and  the  imagination  should  be  able  to 
predict  the  precise  subject  and  tone  of  the  painting  from  the 
testimony  of  its  accessories* 

Upon  this  principle  shall  the  new  gallerj^  be  planned — a  private 
city  of  picture-homes,  each  work  the  sole  occupant  of  its  own 
apartments.  Any  picture  not  worth  a  room  shall  be  burned ;  and 
of  tlie  remainder  (which  will  not  be  over  large)  some  shall  be 
housed  in  a  single  chamber,  others  in  a  suite,  others  again  shall 
have  a  palace  built  ex|)ressly  for  them — according  to  their  re- 
spective merits.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  visit  more  than 
one  picture  in  one  day :  at  which  rate  it  Wf>uld  take  at  least  three 
years  to  see  a  galleiy  of  any  extent ;  and  true  picture-lovers  would 
probably  eonfine  their  attentions  to  two  or  three  favourites  ;  spend- 
ing day  after  day  at  their  hotises,  not  always  gazing  on  the  veiy 
canvas,  but  musing  upon  the  fine  sjTnbolieni  of  the  surroundings, 
and  leisurely  accimiulating  fresh  power  to  see  and  imdei'stand.  A 
year  so  spent  would  be  eidture ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  this 
elbowing  and  jostHug  of  jaded  throngs  in  barren,  bare,  unfunnshed 
rcjorast  What  shall  we  call  those  pci-sons  who  sit  for  fix^e  minutes 
before  the  Sistinc  Madonna,  and  then  comment,  in  strident  whispers, 
as  follows  :— 

**  Swec't  pretty,  isn't  she  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  she  looks  awfully  sunburnt,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 
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**  Wliat*6  that  green  ciirtaiu  for,  do  you  suppose  1" 
A  laiiglh     *•  It*fc;  a  pity  they  put  in  that  hnnid  old  man  and  that 
affected  giil'' 

**  They*re  just  to  fill  up,  I  suppose." 
''  Well,  we  must  go ;  it  wauts  half  an  hour  to  dinner;' 
It  is  time  these  persons,  and  other  evils  of  like  nature,  departed 
to  return  no  more. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  human  eyo  has  a 
wonderful  and  providential  faculty  of  blhidneas  wliicli  is  of  great 
eei-vice  in  picture-galleries  as  they  are  now.  WTien,  by  long  sub- 
jection to  torture,  we  have  learnt  the  walls  by  rote,  we  can  sonic* 
times  contrive  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  what  we  wish  to 
see.  But  how  far  iVoni  the  ideal  is  tliis  hard-won  and  imperfect 
vision !  As  well  compare  the  tantalization  of  seeing  a  glass  of 
Madeira  wme  to  the  enjoyment  of  quafSng  it.  We  know  how 
sweetly  w^e  could  be  intoxicated,  if  only  Ave  could  get  the  goblet  Ui 
our  hpB*  Nevertheless,  unless  we  have  resolution  enough  to  avoid 
galleries  altogether,  our  next  best  coui-se  is  to  spend  our  whole 
time  there.  We  jnay  thus  acquii-e  the  foculty  of  keeping  our  eye- 
sight  somewhat  under  control,  and  of  being  conscious  of  the  outer 
mai^  of  pictmes  only  as  of  an  ill-digested  meal — by  a  general 
uneasiness  which  jaundices  our  vision,  l:iut  does  not  altogether 
prevent  om*  imaguiing  a  better  state  of  things. 


Thero  is  a  fine  "^dew  of  the  Theater- Platz  from  the  windo\^-8  of 
the  gallery,  and  I  have  ofteji  found  rehef  in  watching  the  building 
of  the  new  opura-housu  from  that  vantage  ground.  It  vrAl  be  a 
more  pretentious  ethfice  than  the  old  one,  but  not  so  unique  and 
impressive.  The  latter  was  a  serf  of  intant  CoUseum-^or  dwarf 
Cohaeum,  rather ;  (ot  it  was  so  smoke-blackened  and  weather- 
beaten  that  it  looked  five  himdi-ed  years  old.  The  interior  was 
respectably  upholstered  in  tlio  usual  red  velvet ;  and  though  the 
authence  might  be  somewhat  put  about  for  room,  the  stage  was 
of  good  size.  As  regards  ventilation,  I  need  not  say  that  every 
precaution  was  taken  against  it  which  enlightened  ingenuity 
could  devise,  and  with  complete  success.  There  were  two  com- 
panies coimected  TAath  this  theatre— one  dranmtic*  the  other 
opei-atic ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the  latter,  who  were 
good  enough  in  their  hue,  never  could  be  accused  of  talking  a  leaf 
from  the  former's  book.  The  orchestm  was  one  of  the  finest,  iu 
Geiinany;  it  played  sacred  nnisic  iji  the  cathedral  on  Sumlay 
morning's,  and  the  same  evening,  at  the  theatre,  would  interpret 
Figaro  or  TarmhailMr,  Occasionally  some  grand  oi-atorios  would  be 
pruduced,  wlien  the  stage  would  be  merged  in  the  orchestra,  and 
the  tiingei*s  wear  evening  dress, — thereby,  it  seems  to  me,  laying 
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tliemselvos  open  to  criticism*  I  heard  and  saw  Handers  **  Creation" 
thus  ^ven»  and  conld  not  drive  away  irreverent  thoughts*  The 
principal  singers  had  their  seats  immediately  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights; and  were  down  in  the  programme  as  tlie  archangels 
Gabriel  Raphael,  and  Uriel ;  and  Adam  and  Eve.  Raphael  was  a 
bald-headed,  severe-looking  gentleman,  T\nth  eye-glasses  ;  he  sat 
apart,  but  occasionally  leaned  over  to  whisper  something  to  a 
pemon  whom  I  at  first  mistook  for  Uriel,  but  who  turned  out  to  be 
Adam,  Uriel  I  aftei^-ards  identified  with  a  rather  foppish  young 
man  on  the  left.  These  two  archangels,  and  Adam»  were  attired 
in  black  broadcloth  and  sno^wy  shirt  bosoms  and  neckties.  But 
Gabriel,  who  sat  next  to  Uriel,  and  was  manifestly  on  the  best  of 
tamia  witli  him,  was  a  handsome  young  lady  in  a  black  satin  dress 
cut  low  in  the  body.  She  had  a  slight  cold,  and  blew  her  nose 
dniiiig  tlie  lulls  in  the  "  Creation."  Eve— for  whose  appcamnce  I 
looked  with  some  interest — was  a  staid  and  decorous  personage 
of  some  forty  summers  ;  she  was  dressed  with  strict  propriety  in  a 
black  moire  antique^  high  in  the  neck;  and,  as  if  tliis  were  not 
enough,  a  lace  shawl  was  superadded.  Adam  was  a  tall  man  with 
a  big  voice,  a  prominent  forehc-ad,  and  a  seraggj*  heard.  He 
was  an  impulsive  man,  and  his  book  and  his  voice  were  always  up- 
lifted simultaneously. 

Since  T  have  gone  so  far,  I  vnll  add  tliat  every  one  of  these 
exalted  individuals  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  sa^-ing  very 
short  sentences,  Ha^^ng  hit  upon  a  phrase— sublime,  certainly, 
in  its  original  inspired  simplicity — they  so  hung  upon  it,  and 
stuttered  over  it»  and  muttered  it,  and  mouthed  it,  and  shouted  it, 
and  then  began  it  anew  Ti^ith  fresh  vigour,  and  broke  off  in  tlie 
middle,  and  went  back  again,  and  picked  out  a  word  here  and  a 
word  tliere,  and  juggled  and  dilly-dallied,  that  what  was 
grandeur  became  buftboneiy.  Tme,  they  had  to  do  it^ — the  in- 
exorable music,  grinding  out  behind  them*  pulled  their  wires  to 
suit  itself,  as  the  mnsic  of  a  street-org^in  seems  to  animate  the 
puppets  in  its  show-case.  But  this  is  Handel,  not  the  Bible  ;  it 
was  not  thus  that  the  morning  stai^s  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Am  I  to  be  blamed  for  finding 
Handefs  ''Creation"  ludicrous?  I  think  the  blame  lies  else- 
where :  I  do  not  find  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ludicrous.  Either 
Handel  was  not  so  great  a  man  as  Moses,  or  the  "Creation" 
cannot  safely  be  entrusted  to  Euterpe. 

But  there  was  always  compensation  iu  the  Royal  box.  A  tnie 
democrat  must  ever  be  interested  to  observe  a  human  being  who 
liolds  himself,  or  is  held,  above  the  ordinary  human  level.  In 
some  moods,  tlie  idea  pleases  the  imagination ;  while  at  other  times, 
as  we  gaze  upon  the  Royal  fiices,  it  seems  irresistibly  fmmy.  The 
apparent  difierenco  between  them  and  other  people  coti^vst%\w  ^w 
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admirable  Kijiiplicitj  and  repose  of  iimmier,  and  a  fuU  dirt  ctiK^i 
of  eye,   most   I'efrofihing  after  the   fusey   gestures  aud   evasivi 
glances  of  plebeianiain.     The  cliief  Ufio  of  princes  is  to  preserve  a 
tradition  and   standard  of  perfect  manners,  and    a    respectabloj 
independence  of  sou! — quaUties  one  or  the  other  of  which  m  prett 
sure  to  suffer  in  the  progress  of  republicaniem.     But  there  is  a 
naive  innocence  about  them  and  their  paraplienudia  and  preteu?^ 
eions  wliich,  amidst  all  the  regal  pninp,  suggests  a  simplicity  mor 
piimitive  and  genuine  than  Franklin's  plain  coat  at  Versailles, 

But  the  plain  coats  are  coming  into  fashion.  A  Yankee  friend 
of  mine,  wlule  at  a  medical  college  in  Saxony,  had  the  honour^^ 
together  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  students^  of  being  visited 
by  the  new  King,  Albert.  Hie  Majesty,  in  his  progress  round  the 
room,  addressed  some  conventional  remark  to  the  ^Vmeriean,  who 
remarked,  in  answer,  unconventionally  enough*  that  Albert  was 
the  fimt  King  he  had  ever  seen.  The  sc^enung  artleesness  of  tide 
observation  at  first  conceals  its  originality,  and  tliis,  again,  veils 
its  profound  subtlety,  For  in  it  spoke  the  prophetic  voice  of 
revolution ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  King  to  say  that  he  was  both 
startled  and  impressed ;  and  perhaps  he  raised  his  hand  to  his 
head,  to  be  sure  that  liis  crown  was  there.  When  that  remark 
has  been  made  a  few  times  more,  there  will  be  no  king  left  to 
hear  it. 

III. 

The  most  brilliant  performance  I  ever  witnessed  at  the  old 
opera-house  w^as  when  it  was  bunit  down,  some  five  years  ago. 
The  fire  caught  in  the  gaiTut,  and  a  pull"  of  smoke  popped  hastily 
out  of  windcjw^  as  if  to  summon  assistance.  But  its  appeal  was 
received  with  sarcastic  incredulity.  Fifteen  minutes  elapsed,  and 
then  a  body  of  flame  bui'st  suddenly  through  the  roof,  and  the 
Cassandi'a-pnff  was  avenged  for  its  rude  treatment.  It  was  a 
magnificent  fire,  and  the  Dresden  firemen  showed  their  apprecia* 
tion  of  its  beauty  by  making  no  attempt  to  put  it  out*  Tlier 
was  nt>t  a  breath  of  wind ;  had  there  been,  Dresden  would  havi 
perished  upon  the  funeral-pyre  of  its  opera-house.  Very  soon  an 
oval  colunm  uf  flame,  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  stood  straight  u{ 
and  roared  two  hundred  feet  aloft.  Above  the  flame,  a  dark  sten 
of  smoke  ascended  pei-pendicularly,  so  high,  that  it  seemed  to  im- 
pinge agamst  the  dull  grey  cloud  which  screened  the  heavens. 
Here  a  petulant  breeze  caught  it,  and  trailed  and  drifted  it  liitlaer 
and  thither  athwart  the  sky,  until  the  whole  resembled  a  titanic 
palm-tree,  with  a  stem  a  mile  in  height*  whose  feather}'^  foliage 
overshadowed  the  whole  city.  And  in  what  a  ixnl-hot  flower-pot 
was  tJiat  pahn-tree  planted  I  so  hot  that  the  pictures  wore 
bUstered  in  the  gaileiy,  more  than  seventy  yards  distant ;   and 
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the  ^raclotitia  descendfjcl  in  haste  frora  tlio  wall,  and  took  refuge 
at  the  further  side  of  the*  buildiug. 

Early  in  the  pmceediugs,  the  soldiers  were  called  nut,  and 
formed  in  a  cordon  surrounding  the  building,  and  distant  frora  it 
about  lifty  paces*  All  tliepe  gallant  fellows  afterwards  fought  the 
French,  but  not  at  Gravelotte  nor  at  Sedan  was  it  their  destiny 
to  face  so  hot  a  fire  as  this.  The  thermometer,  at  this  range, 
marked  ahnost  200'^  Fahrenheit.  Their  rifles  grew  so  warm  that 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  ground  arms,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  old  opera-house  had  the  best  of  it.  lletr  eat  they  could  not, 
for  they  were  hemmed  in  by  a  soUd  wedge  of  human  bodies  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  deep  on  eveiy  side  save  one,  and  there  was  the 
liven  The  precise  reasoTi  of  their  bcijig  there  at  all  has  always 
been  a  mystei^^  to  me.  Ostensibly  it  was  to  prevent  the  populace 
from  getting  into  dangerous  proximity  to  the  buiTung  buiklingg, 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  was  physically  impossible  to  advance  twenty 
paces  nearer  Tvithout  being  shrivelled  to  a  cinder,  I  can  hardly 
guppoee  this  to  have  been  the  true  cause.  Perhaps  it  was  merely 
to  accustom  the  warriors'  souls  to  stand  mimoved  in  the  presence 
of  ruin  and  devastation.  Or,  again,  it  may  have  been  a  subtle 
stroke  of  policy,  to  establish  the  precedent  of  military  intervention 
in  municipal  afiairs,  by  thus  parading  when  there  was  no  real 
occasion  fi>r  it,  and  could,  therefore,  be  no  piissiblo  objection  on 
the  mimicipal  part. 

There  were  the  usual  instances  of  mental  aberration  to  which 
fires  give  rise.  A  number  of  men,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
brought  forth  from  the  burning  pile  a  hng*e  load  of  rusty  iron 
bcdts,  bars,  chains,  scre^vs,  and  pulleys,  wliich  had  been  used  in 
the  stage  maeliineiy,  but  they  left  the  splendid  wardrobe  un- 
toulshed,  either  from  fear  of  soiling  it  in  the  transportation,  or 
else  upon  the  supposition  that  its  vabte  would  cause  the  tlames  to 
respect  it,  Bui  fire  is  no  respecter  of  finery,  even  in  Dresden, 
There  was  an  honest  musician  who  recollected  that  he  had  left 
liis  violin  in  the  orchestra- — an  inestimably  valuablo  Stradivarius, 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  musical  ancestry,  and  probably  worth, 
in  absolute  value,  as  much  as  all  the  stone  and  woodwork  of  t!ie 
tlieatre.  He  rushed  in,  scrambled  across  the  smoking  stage,  and 
•found  his  treasure  safe  in  its  box.  While  the  blazing  roof  dropped 
in  fragments  about  him,  he  snatched  up  the  box,  opened  it,  took 
out  the  violin,  and,  with  that  in  one  hand  and  the  box  in  the  other, 
he  started  for  the  door.  Ere  reaching  it,  however,  lus  logical 
German  mind  took  occasion  to  ask  him,  first,  why  ho  liad  taken 
the  violin  out  of  tlie  box,  when,  to  say  the  lea«t,  it  was  quite  as 
well  in  it;  and  second,  why,  since  for  some  reason  not  given  he 
had  taken  it  out,  he  sliould  deem  it  necessary  to  rescue  both  the 
violin   and  the  box.      Though  baffled  by  the   first  query,  Herr 
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Katguitt  was  not  to  be  posed  by  the  Becond ;  and  so,  witli  a 
presence  of  mind  which  does  credit  b>  his  sex,  nationality,  and 
profession,  ho  turned  once  more,  sUing  Stradivarius  far  into  the 
rod  backward  and  abysm  of  fire,  and,  with  the  empty  box  close 
clasped  to  bis  bosom,  lie  staggered  vieturioiis  forth  to  the  open 
air.  0  for  a  Parrhasius  to  have  painted  that  poor  musician^g 
countenance  when  the  box  discovered  itself! 


IT. 

The  German  langnago,  as  socially  spoken,  does  not  sound 
niusieal,  but  Xhv  opera-singers  so  modify  the  pronunciation  as  to 
make  it  soft  and  agreeable,  I  am  acquainted  with  no  language, 
however,  which  sonnds  so  diffc'rently  from  different  lips  as  does 
this  Gennan.  The  Saxon  proinmciation,  though  by  no  means  the 
harahest,  is  the  most  demoralized  of  all ;  and  those  foreigners  who 
liave  formed  their  accent  on  Saxon  models  have,  humanly  speak- 
ing, disqualified  themselves  from  ever  getting  it  right.  In  its 
perfection,  Gennan  is  eminently  a  masculine  tongue,  but  Dresden 
has  emascidated  it.  She  clips  it,  whines  it,  undulates  it,  mng- 
songs  it,  lubricates  it,  until  it  becomes  a  very  eunuch  of  languages. 
The  hard,  clear,  deliberate  Hanoverian  pronunciation  compares 
with  hei-s  as  cliips  of  ice  shaken  in  a  ciystal  goblet,  T\4th  lukewanii 
dish-water  filhped  in  a  greasy  sloivlxiwl. 

My  feeling  with  regard  to  the  pronmiciation  of  foreign  languages 
is  perhaps  curious,  but  obeer\^ation  inclines  me  to  behcve  that  it  is 
not  altogether  miique.  I  never  iiiiitate  the  native  accent  without 
feeling  a  httle  ashamed  of  myself,  and  the  closer  my  imitation,  tlie 
greater  my  loss  of  self-respect.  On  the  other  hand^  an  execrably 
English  twang,  or,  still  more,  a  few  English  words  thrown  in  here 
and  there,  revive  my  drooping  independence  like  a  tonic.  I  may 
be  as  correct  in  my  gi-ammar,  and  in  the  placing  of  my  verbs  and 
participles,  as  my  knowledge  will  admit,  without  a  whisper  of  self- 
reproach  ;  but  the  moment  I  attempt  to  disgivise  my  nationality,  I 
am  degraded. 

Moreover,  supposing  snch  disguise  possible,  what  is  gained  by 
it  I  Is  it  so  great  a  triumph  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Saxon,  for 
instance?  There  is  surely  nothing  intellectual  in  mimicn%  and 
our  best  success  amounts  to  nothing  higher  than  that.  No;  a 
foreign  accent  is  to  be  shunned  rather  tlian  sought.  It  is  as 
demoralizing  as  to  wear  another  man  s  clothes.  It  cannot  be 
attained  without  doing  violence  to  tlie  inner  nature — to  those 
fine  perceptions  of  modesty  and  decorum  which  give  character  its 
worth.  A  persDU  wlio  speakw  a.  ffireigii  latiguage  so  well  as  to 
deceive  a  native,  is  rarely  a  delicate-nunded  man.  He  will  either 
be  subtle,  deceitful,  sly,  with  a  talent  f<>r  intrigue,  or  else  super- 
ficial,  coarse,  and  vain.     He   can  seldom  possess  a  sensitive  and 
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nicely-balanced  individuality.  Bt  ri ties,  what  is  called  a  broken 
accent  is  not  displeawiiig  to  the  native  hearer ;  rather  it  impresses 
him  afl  a  sort  of  indirect  compliment  to  the  supreme  refinement  of 
liis  tongiie.  And,  at  best,  we  find  ourselveB  «aying  things  in  a 
foreign  language  which  we  should  never  dream  of  uttering  in  our 
owi\.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  veil  over  onr  real  eelvee,  and  so  ven- 
ture upon  miaccnetomed  liberties  ;  like  scurrilous  critics  who 
write  anonymously.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  cosmo- 
politanism becomes  unwholesome. 


Thus  far  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  for  granted  the 
readers  companionship  in  my  vagaries;  and,  conscious  of  my 
respunsibility,  it  has  ever  been  my  study  to  eoniluct  him  only  w^here 
the  worst  complaint  he  could  make  would  be  t>f  dulncse*  But  wo 
are  now  amved  at  the  borders  of  debatable  ground.  Foreign 
nations^ — ^and  the  Saxon  among  the  rest— are  guilty  of  many 
practices  whicli  those  not  to  the  manner  born  find  strange,  if  not 
rev  oil  i  ii  g.  1 1  h  a  pp  e  1 1  s,  n  e  ver  theles  s ,  by  so  i  n  e  p  e  r  veme  c  han  c  e  t  li  a  t 
thej^e  undesirable  features  are  often  the  very  ones  M^liich  give  most 
iodividuaUty  to  the  national  aspect.  Painful,  therefore,  as  their 
consideration  must  be  to  every  right-minded  peraon,  the 
psychologic  analyst*  like  the  vivisector  of  physical  nature,  finds  it 
his  duty,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  to  chsregard  the  intuitions  of 
humanity,  With  a  martyr's  finnnees  he  straps  the  subject  to  they 
tablet  and  proceeds  ivith  tears  in  his  eyes  to  sharpen  his  scalpel 
and  put  an  edge  on  his  saw,  Happy  subject  I  ignorant  of  thy 
investigator's  anguiwh.     Come  !    Prepare  ! 

But,  that  the  reader  should  be  an  im willing  witness  of  a  painful 
operation  is  furthest  from  my  desire ;  and  hence  this  prelimhiaiy 
floumh  with  the  dissecthig  instmraents*  Let  him,  if  he  distrust 
his  nerves,  step  outside  the  lecture-room  door,  and  take  a  turn  or 
two  in  the  passage,  until  the  ^dctim  has  been  disposed  of. 

Those  who  remain,  however,  may  be  reassured,  for  there  ia 
really  notliing  in  the  business  so  very  harrowing,  after  all.  We 
have  only  to  regard  it  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  it  be- 
comes beautiful.  Let  us,  for  instance,  lay  aside  the  vulgar  pre- 
judice against  amuBement^  on  Sunday,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
difBcnlty  is  already  removed.  Look  upon  Sunday  as  a  holiday — 
it  is  nothing  else,  indeed— and  theatre-going,  dancing,  and 
jimketing  can  hardly  appear  illegitimate.  Live  among  Saxons 
for  a  year  or  t%vo,  ov  for  liaLf-a-dozen  years  if  two  be  not  enough, 
and  Sabbath  bells  will  cease  to  distract  us  from  enjoyment  of  the 
opera-bonfi'e  overture.  Walking  out,  in  the  clear  Sabbath  ti^d- 
light,  to  meditate  upon  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  w^e  shall  but 
meditate  the  more  at  the  glimpse  of  heated   couples  gyrating  to 
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a  fiddle  in  yonder  dance-hall.  And,  as  we  grow  wiser  and 
broader-minded,  we  shall  gi-adually  cease  to  associate  Sunday 
with  any  thoughts  of  God,  or  of  a  life  beyond  this  vorld.  This 
point  once  reached,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  and  push 
onwards  hopefully.  Is  it  not,  after  all,  fatal  to  our  appreciation 
of  the  world  we  are  in,  to  keep  mingling  with  it  speculationeT 
about  a  world  we  may  never  attain  ?  Saxons  have  emancipated 
themselves  in  good  measure  from  such  confusion.  They  recognize 
religion  as  a  word  of  four  syllables  whose  meaning  is  open  to^ 
discussion.  It  gives  them  a  hoUday  once  a  week,  and  a  pretext 
for  bullying  the  Pope  every  day.  It  is  true  that  the  Royal 
Family  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  a  good  part  of  their  subjects 
also;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  There  is  no  personal 
animosity  in  the  attitude  of  the  rival  parties — ^nothing  but  poli^ 
tical  exigency.  Except  His  Holiness  and  Prince  Bismarck,  nobody 
really  cares  how  the  cat  jumps.  Select  a  Lutheran  here  and  tt 
Catholic  there,  and  confront  them  with  each  other  as  spiritual 
enemies — they  cannot  keep  straight  countenances.  The  Catholic 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  Lutlieran  hums  his  *•  Wein, 
Weib  und  Gesang,"  they  link  arms  and  are  off  to  the  Sunday 
masquerade.  ^ 

Let  us  be  emancipated  too,  and  follow  them.  These  mafrf 
querades  are  a  prominent  Dresden  diversion  during  the  winferj 
They  are  widely  advertised,  not  only  by  the  placards  which  gloir 
forth  in  crimson,  yellow,  and  blue,  from  every  advertising-post,  btit 
still  more  by  the  masks  which  now  begin  to  crowd  and  grimac€! 
in  shop-windows.  Here  is  every  variety,  from  the  simple  false 
nose  to  the  elaborate  head  and  shoulders,  complete  both  back  and 
front.  Here  they  hang,  row  above  row,  grinning,  empty  things, 
a  curious  revelation  of  what  men  would  make  of  themselves  if 
flesh  and  blood  were  plastic  as  thought  and  pasteboard.  AVhat 
cynical  genius  designs  these  grotesque  disguises?  The  worst 
about  them  is  that  they  are  not  so  much  disguises  as  revelations ; 
for  there  is  not  one  among  them  whose  Uving  prototype  we  have 
not  met  somewhere.  So  soon,  however,  as  others  than  the  pro- 
totypes put  them  on,  there  begins  a  strange  confusion.  Our  friend 
gets  behind  a  mask,  and  behold !  an  ugly  miracle.  The  move-^ 
ments,  the  gestures,  and  tones  of  voice  are  the  same  as  before,  but 
their  contrast  with  those  discordant  features  causes  the  latter  fo 
seem  even  more  extravagant  and  unfamiliar.  The  transformation 
shows  how  completely  the  whole  man  corresponds  with  his  face 
and  interprets  it.  Lengthen  his  chin  a  little,  or  wden  his  mouth; 
aud  presently  he  becomes  a  new  individual  from  top  to  toe.  If  he 
could  wear  tliis  pasteboard  countenance  as  long  as  the  Man  isL 
the  Iron  Mask  wore  his  velvet  one,  he  would  harmonize  himself 
with  it  to  the  minutest  particular ;  his  conversation,  manner,  and 
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character  would  be  just  wliat  we  should  expt^ct  from  liis  features; 
and  sliould  lie  then  snatch  the  pasteboard  oft*,  bin  origiual  i'uee 
oiilfl  impress  iih  as  grnteequely  as  the  laaBk  does  now* 
If,  as  mt>nilists  assure  ue  is  the  case,  each  mau'a  face  be  the 
ask  of  hie  soul,  there  must  be  a  curious  scene  ivhen  we  inaakerd 
get  to  the  next  w^orld.  Having  spent  our  eaithlj  existence  in 
artfully  screening  our  true  features,  and  conforming  our  contluct 
of  life  to  the  device^  upon  the  screen,  tlie  abrupt  removal  thereof 
ought  seriously  to  embarrass  us.  I  have  good  hopes,  however, 
that  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  the  moralists  would  have  us  beheve, 
AVe  are  apt  to  press  on  our  masks  so  closely  that  the  reality  under- 
neath shows  through.  The  very  eftbrt  to  deceive  reacts  upon  the 
means  of  deception.  The  sanctimonious  sciiundrel — to  take  a 
familiar  instance — wears  by  no  means  bo  impenetrablo  a  disguise 
as  he  Hatters  himself  he  does.  No  fear  but  his  friends  will  recog- 
nize him  in  the  future  hfe.  They  \\i\\  fancy,  not  that  he  has 
changed^  but  that  their  eyesight  has  improved ;  certain  intlistinct 
impressions  have  now  become  plain  tniths,  and  that  m  uU. 

The  only  real  security  is  in  pasteboard;  and  the  universal 
popularity  of  masquerades  is  in  part  consequent  uptm  this  fact. 
For  the  time,  we  are  thoroughly  not-ourselves.  There  is  in- 
describable fascination  in  the  idea.  What  a  boon  to  sUp  out  of 
our  personahty  for  an  evening,  and  take  such  illegituuatc  Hberties 
as  our  proper  selves  would  blush  at  the  mere  mention  of  I  Never 
till  now  did  we  realize  how  enormously  heavy  a  burden  is  per- 
ftonal  rc*putation— how  eeif-restraint  presses  upon  us  at  every 
point,  like  the  atmosphere.  Havmg  Hung  it  aside,  what  a  wild, 
fantastic  freedom  marks  every  movement !  A  mask  cannot  blusli, 
nor  change  countenance,  and  we  indulge  our  maddest  freaks  with 
entire  composure.  I'his  were  a  nieiTy  world  if  no  one  knew  his 
fellow,  nor  could  find  him  out.  It  is  lucky  for  civiUzatiou  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  black  our  boots  in  a  maimer  inconsistent  with 
oiu'  ])ast  and  our  prospects. 

But  the  spur  of  the  fim  is  its  necessaiy  briefness.  If  the 
masquerade  could  last  a  year,  we  should  only  have  shil'ted  one 
8elftotakeup  another  quite  as  burdensome.  Besides,  the  spico 
of  mystery  and  novelty  is  evanesceiit,  and,  by-and-by,  we  cease 
to  laugh  at  one  another's  long  noses.  Why  we  ever  laughed  at 
them  IS  hard  to  say :  perhaps  oidy  as  an  alternative  to  shuddeiing 
or  weeping.  Children  are  more  frightened  thiin  amused  by  masks 
of  all  kijids,  which  proves  them  lujt  funny,  but  monstrous ;  and 
our  laughter  only  shows  our  calloiLsness. 

As  to  tliese  Dresden  masquerades,  I  may  observe  that  the  more 
masked  they  are  tlie  lietter.  The  majority  of  their  patrons  are  in 
attendance  to  regale  such  phases  of  human  nature  as  are  com- 
monly kept  in  strict  concealment.     Under  such  circuuLStances,  a 
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liideous  mask  is  often  tlio  best  virtue  posril>le :  it  is,  so  to  say, 
devilishly  apprupriate.  However  liideous  it  may  be,  tlie  revela- 
tion of  the  naked  face  is  often  yet  more  revolting  ;  and  my  chief 
quarrel  vAXh  DrCRden  masqueradeft  m  on  the  ground  of  their 
iudecency  in  too  often  neglecting  to  keep  their  indecency  veiled. 

VI. 

At  manquGrades  the  Saxon  di^gmeefi  himself  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  lays  not  much  stress  upon  his  domino  and  vizard,  but  he 
bewilders  us  by  an  unwonted  pecuniary  extravagance,  and  him- 
self with  too  much  champai^no.  Although  thei'e  are  no  people 
that  can  lees  tiiily  be  considered  temperate  than  the  Saxons,  we 
seldom  find  them  helplessly  intoxicated ;  and  this  precisely 
because  they  habitually  drink  so  nmeh,  Foiiimately,  moreover, 
it  is  to  beer  that  they  cliiofly  addiL'Ss  themselves,  as  being  the 
cheapest  liquor  and  the  most  accessible.  But  when  they  forsake 
tills  litmest  beverage  for  morct  costly  and  potent  ones,  they  are 
speedily  overcome.  And  they  betray  an  unwholesome  delight  in 
dnmkenness.  An  American  or  a  Frenchman  is  apt  to  be  very 
troublesome  when  intoxicated ;  an  Englishman,  more  or  less 
brutal  I  but  the  Saxon  is  purely  disgiisting  both  in  act  an<l 
aspect,  Besides,  neither  in  the  prospect  nor  the  retrospect  is  ho 
at  all  ashamed  of  his  vinous  tennentation,  but,  rather,  proud,  n8 
the  Baeehantes  might  have  been. 

Wlioever  should  attempt' — without  any  definite  information,  bat 
relying  upon  his  knowledge  of  ^^ax(m  character  and  tendencies — 
to  form  an  idea  of  what  a  niastpierade  in  Dresden  would  be  Uke, 
could  not  fail  to  Ire  taken  aback  at  the  reality.  The  extent  and 
boldness  of  the  advertising  is  misleading,  for  how  can  that  to 
wMch  the  whole  community  is  invited  be  very  improper  ?  We 
are  prepared,  perhaps,  to  be  a  little  scandalized,  but  we  certainly 
count  on  being  amused,  and  most  likely  gratified  by  a  gorgeous 
and  imposing  spectacle.  The  eanjivals  of  old,  we  have  heard. 
were  sjilendid  to  the  eye.  however  questionable  otherwise ;  and 
some  of  us  have  read  Jlr,  Do  Quincy's  *'  JIasque  of  Klosterheim^" 
and  are  ready  for  all  imaginable  mystery  and  grandeur.  The 
ver}'  name  **  masque,*^  **  masquerade,"  possesses  an  indescribable 
magnetism  of  its  own. 

So  we  present  our  ticket  at  the  door,  and  pass  tlirough  the 
dressing-room  into  the  main  hall.  It  is  thronged  from  side  to 
side,  full  t4'  hglit,  music,  liuman  hum  and  tunuilt,  and  occafiionally 
a  shriller  laugh  or  call  heard  above  the  even  din.  The  orchestra 
is  somewhere  ovLn'lK^ad  ;  tht:*  whole  broad  floor  is  given  up  to  the 
dancers,  actual  or  pntential.  The  latter  fomi  a  wide,  dense  ring 
around  the  fonnei%  whose  reeling  heads  w©  behold  confusedly 
agitated  ;  now  merging  exhausted  in  the  ring,  anon  starting  froin 
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L  II Gw  Vigour.  The  Srxodh  are  clever  danceiB,  one  and  all, 
mid  dovotcd  to  tiiG  pastime  ;  but  I  conft'ss  I  like  it  less  ainve 
aeeifig  them  enjoy  it.  They  dance  wth  cmphasin — vrith  a  |p*eedy 
persiMteuce  ^vhicli  is  disenchanting.  When  warmed  to  their 
work,  the  partners  face  eacli  other,  the  man's  arms  round  the 
woman's  waist,  her  handu  clutching  his  shoulders,  and  so  fixed 
they  6pin  teetotum-Ukc.  But  tliougli  this  arrangement  m  good  for 
pace,  it  lacks  the  artificial  grace  which  is  the  clmnn  of  modem 
dancing.  Since  we  caimot  bo  veritable  nympks  and  iauus^  it  is 
best  to  adopt  as  different  a  style  as  possible. 

The  hall  18  draped  with  bannei'S,  and  the  walks  glow  with 
various  emblazonment.  But  when  we  turn  to  tln^  masquerade rs 
themseh^es,  they  seem  less  fine  tlian  their  surrounding.^,  Tlm-e- 
fourths  of  the  inen  are  in  evening  dress  or  even  in  ordinary 
clothes,  Math  nothing  better  than  a  half-maslc,  or  a  fake  nose  to 
hide  their  faces  withal;  and  not  a  few  have  dispensed  even  with 
these  poor  disguises.  Such  nonconfornnty  is  discouraging — nay, 
insulting— as  if  our  host  at  a  banquet  should  present  us  our  food 
uncooked.  The  women  are  more  orthodox ;  scarce  one  but 
wean?  a  mask,  generally  a  silken  vizard  vdth  a  veil  foi*  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  face.  Most  of  them,  too,  are  clad  in  fancy  costume- 
either  a  gay  domino,  or  a  stage  dress  more  or  less  elaborate. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  ballet-dancers,  in  gauze  and  silk  tights— 
6ome^\^hat  dismaying,  by  their  palpable  proximity,  those  whose 
ideas  of  sueh  beings  have  been  formed  only  from  behind  the  foot* 
lights.  Others  there  are  in  still  more  dashing  attire,  which  I  will 
not  undertake  to  describe,  But  it  would  be  all  veiy  well,  and  in 
keeping,  were  it  not  for  those  black-coated,  barefaced,  besottetl,  " 
masculine  intruders,  who,  hke  a  mahgnant  touciistone,  reveal  the 
ugliness  beneath  the  gay  outside,  and  force  us  to  see  only  a  cheat 
in  the  prettiest  pretences. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  more  masqiieratling  in  the  main 
ball  than  in  the  side  rooms,  and  the  discreet  visitor  wdll  not  pusli 
his  investigations  far  beyond  the  sound  of  the  music,  lest  some 
sudden  Gorgon  freeze  hhn  to  stojie.  A  glass  or  two  of  wine 
beyond  the  common  is,  perhaps,  a  \\iso  prescription  at  this 
juncture.  Now,  let  us  force  our  way  throtigh  the  ring,  and  seize 
our  partner.  We  need  not  be  ceremonious,  and  wait  ftir  an  intro- 
duction ;  nor  is  such  a  thhig  as  monopohzation  of  the  chosen 
companion  countenanced.  To  the  Saxon,  all  woman  is  one.  For 
convenience  sake,  she  is  inultiphed  mto  fractions;  but  one  is  just 
as  good  for  practical  purposes  as  another.  The  nearest  at  hand 
is  the  most  oni-s ;  yet  we  must  not  resent  having  her  taken  from 
our  anus  after  the  enjojment  of  a  turn  or  two.  The  question  is 
not,  With  whom  did  you  dance  ?  but,  How  much  I 

To  launch  fi>rtli,  with  a  good  v  altzer,  to  excellent  music,  com- 
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peiiPatcp  many  evils  ;  and,  bnt  for  colliftions,  Blips,  duBt,  lieat,  ano 
exliaxistion,  we  should  henceforth  get  on  fnmously,  Bnt  as  the 
evening  advances,  euch  checks  increafie.  The  ^vine  makes  the 
floor  filippeiy  and  the  dancers  unwieldy.  The  scene  bep:in8  to 
wear  a  veiy  dilapidated  appearance.  The  noise  is  greater,  but 
more  disorganized;  the  laughter  is  wilder;  there  are  sudden 
Rcreanis  ;  and  now  and  then  a  short  seufflej  and  perhaps  a  fall. 
Mean  while,  the  music  pom^  on  unceasing,  infusing  a  strange 
hannony  into  the  discord.  The  policemen — a  number  of  w^hom 
have  been  lurldng  unobtnisively  in  8hady  comers — are  now 
occasionally  in  requisition ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
vety  lenient ;  it  would  need  a  murder  to  move  them  to  real 
severity.  They  cast  reproachful  ghinces ;  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
impose  a  remoustrative  hand.  But  there  is  no  chibbhig,  no  show 
of  aims,  no  dragging  out  by  the  coat-collar.  Nor  is  it  needed; 
the  mere  sight  of  tlie  black  helmet  is  ordinarily  enough ;  for 
beneath  it  luwem  to  the  evil-doer's  eye,  not  the  inoffensive  visage 
of  the  indivi<lual  policeman,  but  the  impending  brow,  trenchant 
glance,  and  aggressive  chin  of  Germany's  greatest  statesman, 
Mumbo  Jumbo  teaches  ev^n  dnmkards  to  reason  and  refrain. 

Meanw*hile,  eating  and  drinking  pi-oeeed  in  the  aute-rooms,  and 
abovt>stinrs  in  the  galleries  and  l(>l>bies.  But  the  guests  are  in  a 
sadJy  dishevelled  state ;  even  the  women  are  now  immasked,  and 
BO  til©  last  reserve  is  overthrown.  We  must  have  a  boisterous 
appetite  to  compass  a  supper  at  one  of  these  tables,  amid  such 
queer  neighbours.  Debauchciy  has  no  attractions  in  Saxony 
beyond  its  naked  self;  and  those  who  indulge  in  it  there,  must 
hive  it  for  its  ow^i  unmitigated  sake.  It  is  for  the  gratification  of 
these  its  cliildren  that  a  paternal  Government  pro^^des  masque- 
rades, and  finds  them  remunemtive. 
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Far  tliff'fn'ent  from  this  masked  iniquity  ai-e  the  balls  given  by 
the  proprietom  of  beer-saloons  to  their  customers,  and  to  such 
friends  as  the  latter  may  choose  to  invite.  Hither  flock  minor 
tradesmen  with  their  wives  and  danghtei^,  and  hotel-waitena, 
clerks,  and  such  small  <h^er  of  society.  They  are  all  well-brhaved; 
there  is  nothing  of  the  riot  and  disturbance  whigh  would  mark  a 
gathering  of  the  same  rank  in  America,  Here  is  peaceful  good- 
nature, and,  though  joy  be  uuconfined,  there  is  decorum — at  leasts 
what  Saxons  undei-stand  as  such.  There  ishttle  attempt  at  dress; 
the  men  are  in  thoir  Sunday  coats  and  light  trousers,  the  women 
in  robes  of  stout  material,  not  of  Parisian  design,  but  prettified 
about  the  arms  and  slionlders  with  lace  and  muslin.  Gloves  ar© 
imknown  ;  you  receive  your  partner's  hand  as  nature  and  exercise 
have  left  it.     The  fun  is  not  confined  to  the  young  people;  tlxey 
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biiiig  tlieir  tiitliers  aiid  motliei's  vnth  tliem,  and  the  latter  dance  aa 
vigorously  and  eujojingly  as  their  oflfepniig.  Every  one  ia  on 
faiuiliar  teniis  with  his  neighbour,  8o  that  the  asfecinbly  feels  like  a 
family  paiiy. 

My  friend  Achates,  an  American  of  the  West,  who,  shoiilder  to 
shoulder  with  me,  has  investigated  many  curious  phases  of  Saxon 
life,  went  with  lue  to  one  of  these  merry-niakiugs.  We  had  for 
some  weeks  past  assiduously  visited  a  modest  lit'staurntlon  in  the 
Am  See^  where  the  beer  was  brought  us  by  a  stalwart  maiden 
named  Anna.  Our  calls  being  usually  made  about  the  middle  of 
the  iiftenioon,  iVmia  had  leisure  for  social  converse,  and  surprised 
us  by  the  extent  of  her  attainments*  Not  only  could  she  play  on 
the  piano,  which  prolonged  a  tuneless  existence  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  but  she  coidd  beat  us  at  capping  vemes  from  Heine, 
and  even,  as  we  subsequently  discovered,  could  rhyme  a  very 
creditable  stanza  hei^elf.  In  sliort,  she  was  a  young  woman  of 
parts,  and  1  fancy  she  had  andntiony,  Ilcr  pei-sonal  attractions 
are  soon  enumemted.  She  was  short  and  broad-shouldered  ;  her 
arms  and  cheeks  were  red-shiny;  her  wide,  good-humuured  n^outh 
was  always  stretching  to  a  sniile.  Her  bright,  small  grey  eyes 
twdnkled  in  a  very  contracted  cranium,  which  was  surmounted 
by  a  swathing  of  hair  so  flattened  down  and  polished  off  tliat  it 
seemed  to  be  a  coating  of  j'cllow-bruwii  paint,  laid  on  thick  and 
varaiflhed. 

Anna  invited  \m  to  this  ball — we  accepted  with  delight — and 
she  gave  us  each  a  card  on  whicli  were  neatly  written  her  own 
name  and  oui-s,  her  chosen  guests.  I  have  seldom  received  an 
in%^tation  so  genuuiely  cordial  as  this.  Arma  was  proud  of  us,  and 
even  a  httle  anxious  lest  something  might  prev*.'nt  our  eomiug. 
Again  and  agam  did  slie  earnestly  beseech  us  not  to  fail  lier,  and 
did  grin  from  one  honest  ear  to  the  other  when  we  swore  tliat 
nothing  but  death  sliould  detain  ns. 

The  ball  was  at  a  saloon  half  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  had  been 
going  on  for  an  hour  or  two  before  our  arrival.  \\"c  fhsscussed  a 
Schnttt  of  beer  in  the  Vormalf  and  then  peeped  modestly  through 
th.e  ball-room  door-  A  waltz  was  in  progress^  and  for  a  while  wo 
looked  in  vain  for  Anna  among  the  whirling  couples,  Tliere  were 
Bear  a  hundred  people  present,  and  all  at  work;  and  tlic  evening 
being  rather  a  wann  one^  they  were  pretty  thoroughly  heated* 
The  Saxon,  in  tliis  condition,  is  less  attractive  than  at  otlier  times* 
Perhaps,  Bpeakmg  generally,  there  are  few  better  ways  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  aristocrat  from  the  plebeian  tban  to  get  lioth  in  a 
jirofuBc  perspiration.  It  is  as  siire  a  test  of  physical  pmity  as 
was  the  fairy  girdle  at  Gninevere's  court  of  moral  cleanliiu  s.s. 

Your  keen  Westeni  eye,  Achates,  was  fii-st  to  distinguish  our 
fair  sponsor  amidst  the  throng;  and  then  I  too  cianght  sight  of 
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her  genial  countenance,  brilliant  with  heat  and  pleasure,  gloT 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  rrvulvnug  young  shopkeeper.  She  saw  us 
at  the  Bame  moment,  and  shot  a  broad  smile  across  the  halL  Im- 
mediately she  spun  hi.'r  partner  to  a  seat,  aud  hastened  up  to  us 
all  redolent  of  hospitahty.  IIow  pretty  she  looked !  She  was  really 
the  belle  of  the  evening.  She  was  enveloped  as  to  the  upper 
part  of  her  stout  person  in  white  muslin,  through  which  ahone 
mistily  her  rosy  arms  and  shoulders;  below,  fell  a  skii-t  of  some 
respectable  grey  fabric,  not  so  long  as  to  incommode  her  dancing 
feet.  Her  ears  were  splendid  with  glittering  glass  pendants;  romid 
her  neck  a  yellow  glass  cross  was  suspended  by  a  black  gutta- 
percha chain.  Is  there  not  pathos  in  these  poor  httle  details  of 
finery,  and  her  manifest  delight  in  them  I  On  her  short  fingers 
wure  three  or  four  broad  rhigs  as  yellow  as  gold.  At  her  throat 
— foi*  even  so  milch  magnificence  was  not  enough— Anna  wore  a 
brooch  as  big  as  the  palm  of  her  own  fair  hand,  of  tin,  artfully 
moulded  to  resemble  dianioiids.  As  to  her  hair,  it  seemed  to  have 
grown  by  the  yard  since  yesterday,  and  was  frizzled  in  short 
curls  over  the  forehead.  It  was  plentifully  anointed  with  some 
glistening  unguent,  upon  which  I  forbear  to  dwell.  It  was  the 
only  thing  about  Anna  which  we  could  not  admire. 

Could  anything  be  m(»re  llatte ring  in  its  simplicity  than  the  way 
Anna  took  your  hand,  happy  Achates,  rested  her  chin  upon  your 
shoulder,  and,  without  questicm  asked  or  expected,  danced  you  off 
into  the  steaming  tumult  of  the  hall?  How  enviously  I  watched 
your  devious  course,  whirling,  plunging,  staggering,  desperately 
keeping  time,  now  hidden,  anon  reappearing,  and  evermore 
revohnngi  How  I  marvelled  at  the  pained  cuutracticju  of  your 
brow,  as  it  turned  for  an  instant  towards  me  !  How  my  jealou/33' 
took  note  of  the  blissfid  light  in  Anna's  face,  and  the  tireless 
vigonr  of  her  flj^ng  feet!  Was  it  you  that  relented,  Achates,  and 
gasped  in  her  ear  to  remember  her  deserted  guest?  or  was  it  her 
own  land  heart  that  brought  her  %\  hirling  back  to  where  I  stood, 
and  transferred  her  from  your  fortunate  arms  to  mine? 

Be  tliat  as  it  may,  it  was  I  who^  the  next  moment,  breasted 
with  her  the  dangei-s  of  the  dance.  But  I  ^vill  pass  Ughtly  over 
my  own  exploits.  It  was  the  fear,  Achates,  lest-  they  might  not 
equal  yours,  that  occasioned  that  anxious  expression  which  yon 
afterwards  charged  agauist  me.  ilow  long  the  spell  lasted  I 
never  knew,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  Anna  must  be  Atalanta  in 
disguise.  At  length,  however,  our  motion  appeared  to  have 
ceasetL  though  etill  the  room  wheeled  and  tipped  before  my  eyes. 
We  had  edtUcd  into  a  seat — Anna  and  I— and  it  wa«  given  me  to 
know  that  her  threefold  peiibrmauce  had  finally  exhausted  her, 

"Ach!  so  miide  bin  Ich,"  she  faltered,  and  with  that  she 
innocently  drooped  her  anointed  head  and  laid  it  on  my  shoidder. 
I  am  not  pruud,  Achates,  but  I  confess  that,  at  this  juncture,  I 
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teould  not  rofraiii  from  g^lancing  towards  tlie  door  to  see  whether 
yon  were  the  Avitness  r>f  my  distiuction,  Yes^  there  you  stood, 
Becking  to  hide  your  jealousy  beneath  a  forced  Rmile»  The 
situation  was  too  tender  for  loufi^  continuance :  the  frajn^raut  head 
was  uphfted;  but  I  found  its  impiint  on  the  broadcloth  the  next 
Bio  ruing—*'  Zum  Andenkeu/'  as  Anna  woidd  have  said. 

At  inichiight  supper  was  announecd,  and  the  responRo  was 
unanimous.     Three  long  tables  were  placed  on  as  many  sides  of 

square,  while  opposite  the  open  end  a  small  one  was  set  apart 
br  the  host  and  liis  family*  You  and  I,  Achates^  oecupied  the 
top  of  the  right-hand  tabh*,  with  Anna  safe  between  us.  We 
were  scarcely  well  settled  in  our  places  when  the  toasting  began. 
The  host's  health  was  fii^  proposed  by  an  orator  at  the  lower 
table.  Amid  the  eonserpient  enthusiastic  uproar*  thd  host  filled 
his  goblet»  and  stepping  into  the  hollow  square  of  tables,  touched 
glasses  with  all  his  hundred  guests,  thoy  meanwhile  standing  up, 
or  even  climbing  on  their  chairs,  loudly  chanting  the  **  Hoch  soil 
er  leben!"  which  is  always  the  accompaniment  of  the  ceremony. 

TVlien  the  noise  had  subsided,  the  Iiost — he  was  a  small,  dapper 
man,  wdth  bushy  whiskers  and  a  ratlier  nervous  manner^ — made 
an  address  of  some  length.  He  was  cheered  throughout,  and 
ended  with  proposing  somebody  clse^s  health,  which  was  received 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  his  own  had  been.  Thus  the 
ball  rolled  round  the  table,  every  other  guest,  at  least,  being 
called  o]i,  and  responding  with  a  speech,  a  song,  or  an  original 
poem.      The  ladies  took  part  in  the  exercises  no  less  than  the 

en  5  and  you  remember  our  surprise,  Achates,  when  Anna  rose 
reply  to  the  flattering  tei-ms  in  w^hich  her  name  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  recited,  %vith  good  emphasis  and  discretion, 
some  three  or  four  easy-flowing  verses  of  her  own  composition, 
I  do  not  tliink  w^e  had  half  appreciated  our  little  sponsor,  after  aU. 

Well,  at  last  tliere  was  a  pause,  and  we  artlessly  wondered  what 
w^as  to  happen  next.  But  gradually,  as  if  by  some  mysterious 
attraction,  tlie  eyes  of  all  present  turned  and  fastened  upon  us. 
Then  solemnly  the  host  arose,  and  began,  with  formal  liiuts  which 
by  degrees  grew"  more  and  more  transparent  and  complimentary, 
to  call  attention  to  the  presence  in  tlie  assembly  of  two  dis- 
tinguished strange  1-8 — foreigners — in  fact,  Americans,  A  brief 
eulogj'  of  that  great  nation  followed ;  and  finally  came  (the  host's 
version  of)  our  names,  and  a  fiummone — most  heartily  supported — 
to  diiiik  us  with  all  the  honoui-s. 

During  the  succeeding  tumult  we  held  a  hurried  consultation; 
and  then,  Achates,  you  showed  youi-self  equal  to  the  occasion. 
You  stood  up,  erect  and  tall,  and  smiled  benignantly  upon  the 
assembly.  In  undemtandable  German  you  regretted  that  your 
limited  acquaintance  with  that  language  denied  you  the  pleasure 
cf  addressing  the  company  in  it;  but,  tor  your  own  sake  as  well 
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as  for  your  country's,  you  could  not  sit  down  without  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  few  sentiments  which  would  only  be  the  more  cordial 
that  they  were  expressed  in  American. 

And  here  followed  a  speech  as  full  of  flowere  as  a  Chicago 
greenhouse,  whose  peifimie,  though  imperceptible  to  Sa^on 
olfactories,  was  none  the  less  giateful  and  sincere.  It  could  not 
have  been  better  received  had  your  tongue  been  a  very  Goethe's. 
Indeed,  I  fancy  our  Saxon  friends  felt  even  more  gratified  and 
complimented  by  a  speech  which  they  could  not  comprehend  than 
otherwise.  At  all  events,  it  was  tlie  success  of  the  evening.  We 
immediately  became  cynosures,  and  were  introduced  to  every- 
body— among  others,  to  those  two  unexceptionable  Uttle  per- 
sonages, Anna's  father  and  mother.  I  think  the  old  lady  took  a 
fancy  to  me ;  we  never  failed  to  touch  glasses  with  a  smile  and 
a  bow  before  drinking,  and  afterwards,  in  the  cotillon^  she  be- 
stowed two  favours  upon  me — the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  Cap  of  Liberty. 

It  were  too  long,  Achates,  to  rehearse  in  detail  a  tithe  of  the 
events  wliich  followed.  Amia,  unable  to  choose  Jbetween  us,  was 
partner  of  us  both  in  the  ensuing  cotillon ;  nay,  it  seemed  that 
even  we  could  not  satisfy  her  waltzing  appetite,  for  she  had  three 
or  four  relays  of  young  Saxons  constantly  in  waiting  for  the  spare 
turns.  She  did  not  spare  herself  at  all ;  and  we  could  not  help 
wishing,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  that  she  had  been  somewhat 
less  popular.  Indefatigable  Amia !  Her  muslin  garment  clung  to 
her  as  though  she  had  been  immersed  in  beer. 

Till  two  o'clock  we  jigged  it  ceaselessly ;  then  there  was  a 
imiversal  pause;  each  couple  sought  their  chains,  and  gradually 
the  Hghts  burnt  blue,  till  we  scarce  could  see  across  the  darkened 
hall.  Presently,  however,  we  were  aware  of  a  mysterious  appa- 
rition— ^seemingly  an  incarnation  of  the  gloom — ^in  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  extinguisher,  about  seven  feet  in  height.  This  spectre 
glided  in  silence  thrice  around  the  room,  to  slow  music,  bestowing 
upon  each  lady  a  small  roll  of  paper  containing  a  sugar-plum  and 
an  amative  epigram.  The  last  round  having  been  completed,  the 
ghostly  extinguisher  vanished  as  mysteriously  as  it  appeared — 
seemed  to  put  itself  out,  in  fact — and  then  the  Ughts  suddenly 
resumed  their  biilhancy.  Some  people  departed  after  this,  and  we 
were  of  the  nrnnber,  after  a  melting  farewell  scene  with  Anna.  She 
told  us,  the  next  afternoon — and  a  touch  of  paleness  on  her  cheek 
confirmed  the  tale — that  she  had  danced  till  six  that  morning. 
And  then  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  regretfully  touched  the 
chords  of  Strauss's  waltz,  "  An  der  schoenen  blauen  Donau." 

''  What,  Anna!"  we  exclaimed,  **not  yet  enough  of  dancing?" 

"Ach,  bewahrl"  she  munnurcd ;  and  with  a  subtle  mixtiu-e  of 
tact  and  coquetiy,  she  hummed  with  Goethe's  "  Mignon," 
*^DaliiD,  Daliin,  xuuclit*  Ich  xnit  Dir,  0  xnein  Gcleibter,  sieh*n! " 
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I    But  we  could  never  agree.  Achates,  which  of  us  it  was  she  meant. 

There  are  clivereioBs  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace.  At  all  times 
in  liistory  the  sight  of  blood,  human  or  bestial  has  been  delightful 
to  nuiukiiid  ;  symboUc,  I  suppose,  of  the  cruel  Bcoffing  spirit  which 
would  rend  aBunder  the  holy  mysteries  of  nature,  and  discover  her 

tal  secrets  to  all  eyes  nide  enough  to  loolv  upon  theuK     What 

eu  was  ever  8o  seductive  to  entice  men  to  their  harm  as  is  the 

ice  of  a  brother's  blood  ciying  to  heaven  ? 

"We  cannot  be  long  in  Dresden  without  meeting  about  the 
streets,  and  at  the  cafis  and  beer-saloons*  specimens  of  a  guild 
wliich  is  peculiar  to  Genuany,  and  not  likely  to  be  expoited- 
Their  leading  traits  are  tolerably  well  known,  ha^^ng  been  diU- 
gently  described  by  travellers  ever  since  "  IlyiJerioii."  They  pace 
the  streets,  proud,  iu  a  strildng  costun^e,  uf  which  the  only  in- 
variable features  are  a  pair  of  liigh  boots,  reaching  six  or  seven 
inches  above  the  knee,  wkiclu  like  suow-slioes,  cannot  he  properly 
worn  without  practice  ;  a  round  cap,  four  inchcB  in  diameter,  and 
an  inch  and  a-ha!f  deep,  clinging  by  invisible  means  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  head;  and  a  striped  ribbon  crossing  the  chest 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip.  They  swing  a  light  can©  in  one 
hand,  stare  the  passer-by  lioldly  in  the  eye,  puff  tobacco-smoke  in 
the  ladies'  faces,  and  are  very  liigh-spirited  and  qnarrelsome.  On 
cheek  antl  brow  are  scars  from  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  length* 
which  it  is  no  part  of  their  religion  to  conceal.  They  are  inclined 
to  monopolize  the  sidewalks,  and  to  hector  it  m  the  beer-gardens. 

eyare  of  that  undesirable  age,  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
:hree,  through  whicli,  as  througli  a  miasnial  swamp,  mankind  is 
condemned  to  pass  on  its  way  to  better  things. 

Yes,  those  are  the  University  students— or  at  least,  students 
•cm  the  Mining  College  in  Freiberg,  a  curions  old  Un\n\  Home 
twenty  miles  from  Dresden,  The  strong  class  spirit  of  these  young 
fellows,  and  their  Bupei*stitious  ol>servance  of  antiquated  forms 
and  customs,  undeniably  makes  them  an  interesting  study,  the 
more  because  it  seems  mihkely  that  they  can  exist  many  years 
longer  in  their  pristine  quaintness.  The  vital  essence  of  the 
**  Kneipe "  is  its  vast  absnrdity ;  and  its  attraction  to  outsiders 
lies  in  the  startling  contrast  between  its  laws  and  customs,  its 
costumes  and  its  creeds,  and  those  of  the  present  day.  We  cannot 
expect  it  to  liold  its  own  in  the  teeth  of  modern  innovations  and 
retinements.  military  laws,  science,  persecutions,  and  repubUcan 
despotisms.     Its  dying  aroma  is  being  even  now  exhaled. 

Between  the  sohhers  and  the  students  there  has  always  sub- 
sisted a  hatred  and  rivalry,  wlierein  the  fonvier  have  generally 
the  advantage.  There  is  no  assignable  cause  for  tliis  feud,  unless 
it  be  tiiat  tlie  students  fight  "with  the  Scfdafitfer  and  the  officers 
with  the  broadsword,     hi  extreme  cases,  however,  both  parties 
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use  pifitols,  wljicli  put  tliem  on  more  eqiiril  footing-  A  regiment 
of  iiilaiitry  was  fonnerly  qnartei'cd  at  Fi' iberg,  niucU  to  the  dis- 
content of  the  thousand  or  more  Rtud*^r^  ;  residing  there,  Colli- 
Bione  were  frequent ;  and  at  length  an  ttiHccr  mortally  affronted  a 
Bursch,  and  in  tlie  consequent  meeting  shot  his  opponent  dead* 
Hereupon  an  indignation  gathering  of  all  the  Kneipen ;  and  the 
next  day  the  officer  was  the  happy  reeipii'nt  of  no  less  than  ft 
thousand  chstinct  BnmmonseB  to  the  field  of  hononr — weapons, 
pistols.  Not  only,  therefore,  did  he  stand  a  thoueand  chancer  to 
one  of  being  killed,  liut — snpposing  him  passed  through  mich  a 
hell-fire  une>eatlied — he  nnist  bear  throngh  life  the  not  entirely 
enviable  reputation  of  hanng  slaiightered  a  thousand  himian 
beings,  and  depnpnlated  a  college.  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
resulting  in  the  transmission  to  the  student  champions  of  the 
apologies  of  the  regiment,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  from 
Freiberg,  which  thus  vindicated  its  name* 

But  such  senous  aftairs  as  this  are  very  rare*  Dnelliug  among 
the  students  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  cultin-e  and  a  sign  of  good 
breeding;  it  forms  an  important  pai"t  of  the  rnutine  of  University 
discipline ;  and  a  sear  or  two — or  a  dozen,  if  possible — are  quite 
as  condficive  to  the  credit  of  a  gi*aduate  as  his  diploma.  Duelling 
meetings  are  held  between  rival  corps  several  times  a  year,  and 
champions  arc  matched  against  one  another,  not  by  reason  of 
personal  enmity,  but  according  to  their  prowess — as  we  would 
match  two  college  boys  to  row  a  single  scull  race,  A  spice  of 
genuine  hostihty  between  the  duellists  is  not,  however,  objected 
to  ;  and  df>ul>tles8  it  is  quite  as  well  to  fight  out  petty  quarrels 
and  heart-burnings  with  the  Schlaefjer  as  to  promote  their  un- 
healthy growth  by  a  chet  of  bad  language  and  morbid  back- 
bi tings.  My  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sound 
bout  at  fisticuffs  is  lietter  than  either;  but  fisticuffing  woidd  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  Kneipe  system,  and  to  tbat  pecuhar  code  of  etiquette, 
morahty,  and  refinement  which  it  inculcates  on  the  student  mind. 
We  must  rt^colleet,  moreover,  that  the  sword  renders  the  small  fist 
as  dangerous  as  the  big  one  ;  and  since  what  is  known  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  fair  play  is  but  dimly  apprehended  by  the  German 
intellect,  perhaps  ttiis  safeguard  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  is 
not  unimpoiH:ant. 

It  is  curious  how  the  periodical  shedding  of  a  little  blood, 
organizes  and  vitahzes  these  guilds.  In  all  ways,  blood  is  the 
strongest  cement  between  man  and  man.  Armies  would  soon 
thirst  to  death  if  blood  were  denied  them ;  nor  are  elaborate 
discipline  and  fonns  of  behavinan"  anywhere  so  rigorously  mam- 
taincd  as  where  the  ndes  are  written  with  a  bloody  pen.  The 
reason  is  perhaps  not  I'ar  to  sock.  Bloodshed,  pure  and  simple,  is 
VII Iga r,  disgnstin g,  an d  luutal  Notl on g  else  has  so  strong  a  natural 
tendency  to  degrade  aud  eoiwi^t^w  \W  viiix\\vt'^*    ku^k  \i  is  the  very 
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recogintioa  of  this  wliich  hmh  man  to  spend  his  best  skill  in 
surrounding  all  its  circuiustances  Avitli  the  utmost  pomp  aad 
fomiiilitv.  It  seeius  to  be  a  imiyei-sal  law  that  tkose  things 
wliicli  have  the  strongest  native  tendency  to  xlrag  manldnd  to 
chaos,  should  become— by  virtue  of  the  f>ti*uggle  they  compel  him 
to  make  againnt  their  df stmctive  power — his  most  potent  educa- 
tors. The  corapletest  gentleman — tlie  holie^it  saint — is  ho  who 
has  withstood  the  strongest  temptation  to  be  a  charlatiiu  or  a  devil. 

So  with  these  corfts-studentB :  there  is  not  much  education, 
one  would  suppose,  in  a  sht  nose,  or  a  cheek  laid  open.  No  ;  but 
the  processes  which  liave  led  up  to  it — ^have  we  considered  them '? 
There  is  the  fencing-school,  in  which,  at  all  events.  t!ie  hand  and 
eye  are  trained  to  an  accuracy  and  strength  to  which  they  had 
else  been  strangers.  There,  too,  is  the  corps  etiquette  to  be 
learnt  and  preserved^ — the  recognition  of  authority  and  order,  and 
the  careful  observance  of  8elf-resi>ect.  Eacli  one  is  responsible 
for  his  conduct  to  all  the  rest;  and  if  called  upon  to  defend  him- 
self, it  is  his  fault  should  lie  fail  snccessfnlly  to  A\-ithstand  his 
challenger.  As  to  physical  courage,  I  cannot  own  to  any  great 
faith  in  its  development  by  Schlaeijer  duels.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
duellists  soon  cease  to  fear  the  *'cuts"  and  even  loam  to  enjoy 
them.  But  then,  they  are  never  mortal,  and  seldom  very  serious. 
And  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  most  inveterate  Schlaeger 
duellist  is  any  braver  before  a  pistol  t!ian  other  men  might  be. 
peeial  pleadings  on  questions  of  this  Idnd  are,  moreover,  mis- 

ading;  since,  however  weU  the  theory  may  be  vindicated,  the 
practice  always  belies  it  more  or  less.  The  best  that  can  be 
affirmed  with  regard  to  coi*|>s-studentB  is,  that  we  are  mjt  obliged 
to  make  bo  many  allowances  for  them  as  for  the  unmitigated 
barbarians. 

rx. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reader  woidd  like  to  be  present  at  one  of 
these  duel-meetings,  and  ftuin  his  own  judgment  upon  the  matter. 
We  turn  do^vn  a  narrow  side-street,  whip  under  a  gloomy  archway, 
enter  by  a  glass-panelled  donr,  and  fiiid  ourselves  in  a  dismal  beer- 
saloon.  Passing  through  this,  we  anive  at  an  inner  apartment,  to 
which  a  pecnliar  knock  gives  us  athiiittancc.  This  is  the  Kneipe- 
room,  where  the  corps  is  to  rendezvous  before  proceeding  to  the 
field  of  htjiiuiir.  It  is  narrow,  dark,  and  smoky,  blearing  out 
through  its  one  giimy  window  into  a  back  yard.  The  floor  is 
strewn  A^^th  a  little  white  sand ;  a  rough  wooden  table,  bearing 
marks  of  age  and  hard  usage,  extends  the  length  of  the  room : 
wooden  beitehes  to  matcli,  and  unpretending  chairs.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  the  coat-of-anns  of  the  corps,  emblazoned  in 
gold  and  colours ;  roimd  it  are  arranged  a  score  of  old  Schlaefffr, 
like  rays  uf  a  central  sun.  Elsewhere  are  hung  up  enormous 
drinking-horns,  such  as  King  Olaf  might  have  used,  wittv  va'fevi^'^ 
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tious  on  their  silver  Mioiiutings.  Here  are  trophies  of  all  ftort* ; 
pictures,  too,  representing  famous  duels;  and  photographji  of  past 
and  present  niembcrB,  taken  singly  or  in  groups.  Traditions  are 
jealously  preserved  among  the  Burschen,  and  some  of  tlie  societies 
are  of  verj^  great  antiquity ;  so  that  the  Bui-suh  of  to-day  may  see 
upon  the  wall  the  sword  with  which  his  great-grantlfather  fought 
and  drink  himself  over-seas  out  of  the  ancestiul  Schoppen, 

Has  the  reader  ever  held  a  Schkteger  in  his  hand,  and  examined 
it?  They  have  a  large  basket-hilt,  guarding  the  hand  com- 
pletely :  the  blade  is  straight,  and  about  three  feet  in  length — 
a  thin,  narrow  strip  of  soft  steel,  pliant  but  not  elastic.  It  is  a 
light  weapon,  easily  ^vielded ;  were  it  heavy  as  the  ordinary 
broadsword,  the  muscles  of  an  average  Buiisch  would  soon  tire 
beneath  its  weight,  for  the  attitude  in  fighting  is  an  excessively 
wearisome  one  at  best,  Itn  deficiencies  in  heaviness  and  stiffness 
are  fully  compensated  by  the  razor-keenness  of  the  blatle ;  the 
soft  steel  taking  a  marvellously  fine  edge.  The  point  is  rounded, 
and  the  edge  extends  sixteen  inches  down  the  front  of  the  blade, 
and  half  as  far  down  the  back.  Both  blade  aiid  hilt  are  gallantly 
Bcarrcd  and  hacked ;  from  these  the  bloodstains  have  been  wiped 
away  ;  but  the  **annour"  shows  enough  of  such  to  sate  the  most 
sanguinary  wanior.  The  goro  of  Inuidreds — ay,  of  thouf5auda  is  en- 
crusted on  these  breast-plates  and  cuishcs^  and  presents  a  spectacle 
really  ghastly,  and  calculated,  one  would  suppose,  to  dampen 
the  coumge  of  a  \4rgin  duellist-  A  pig-sticker's  apron  would  be 
more  reassuring.  Buttliis  armour,  excellent  in  other  respects,  can 
never  be  cleansed ;  it  consists  of  stout  buckskin  pads*  protecting 
the  throat,  right  arm,  and  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body  to  the 
knee.  Iron  amiour  would  speedily  destroy  the  fine  edge  of  the 
Schkmjer;  though  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  found  any  heavier 
than  tliese  enormous  pads,  and  stiffer  or  more  awkward  it 
ceitainly  could  not  be.  The  pads  detract  much  from  the  aspect 
of  the  contest ;  a  pohshcd  cuirass  and  ghttering  arms  would  he 
more  inspiring,  and  the  blood  would  seem  more  noble  when  shed 
on  steel  than  when  absorbed  and  stiffened  in  dirty  leather.  There 
is  another  ol  Jection.  The  rattle  of  a  sword  against  a  steel  breast- 
plate is  a  niartial  sound ;  it  kindles  tlie  imagination  and  inspires 
the  courage ;  but  the  **  flap  *'  of  the  blade  agahist  the  buckskin 
pad  reminds  us  of  nothing  more  dignified  tlian  carpet-beating.  If 
we  close  our  eyes  upon  the  bloody  scene,  and  only  listen  to  the 
fray,  we  are  transported  to  the  back-yard  of  our  childhood^s  home, 
where  John  and  Bridget  are  knockijig  clouds  of  dust  out  of  the 
parlour  carpet.  Tlie  illiLsion  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
wamoi-s,  like  John  and  Bridget,  deliver  their  blows  alternately^  ia 
rapid  and  measured  succession,  **  Flaj) — flap  ! — ^flap — flap  1*'  It 
is  carpet  heating,  for  all  the  world  I  However,  we  must  not  caip 
and   criticize   so  muc\\,    \SB<i  m  \\j&vi\£  laL  beauty;  and  einco  the 
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leathern  pad  finswers  its  Bpecial  pni-pose  bettor  than  aiirthing  else 
could,  it  must  appear  beautiful  to  the  iinprejii diced  obser%*er. 

Bemdes  the  fiiniittire  and  ornaments,  the  i^oom  contains  a  dozen 
or  more  joimg  men,  liigh-booted»  round-capped,  and  ribboned* 
Some  f>f  them  are  to  be  the  heroes  of  the  coming  tournament, 
thongh  we  might  not  leani  as  much  from  the  Inthaii  stoieinm  of 
their  conntenanceH.  Probably  the  signs  of  battle  will  be  plainer 
after  it  is  over  than  beforehand.  The  RtudentB  are  not  all 
Germans ;  there  are  Hungarians,  I\>leB,  Turks,  an  American,  and 
a  conple  of  Ruseians.  One  of  the  latter  is  \4ce-president  of  the 
corps — a  tall,  bnrly  fellow,  vnth  a  rough  face  and  small  grey  eyes  ; 
but  when  he  speaks^ — and  he  does  so  in  ftmr  languages— we  per- 
ceive an  unexpected  conrtesy  and  refinement  in  Ins  manner.  His 
familiarity  vnth  the  English  tongue  m  astonisliing :  he  has  even 
cauglit  the  colluqiiialism  of  the  day. 

**  Do  we  fear  the  spectacle  of  blood  ?"  he  asks  ns  ;  *'  does  it 
nauseate  us  ?  he  should  say  f  atid  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  a  goiy 
tale  or  two,  by  way  of  gentle  initiation  into  the  horrors  we  are  soon 
to  wituess.  Once  he  was  present  at  a  notable  duel  between  two 
renowned  fencers ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  advantage  was  on 
neither  side.  **  No  cut  had  been  giv«_^n  ;  it  was  feared  that  their 
skill  woidd  prove  too  perfect^ — that  there  woukl  be  no  blood. 
Just  tlien,  however,  Fritz  appeared  suddenly  to  grow  an  inch 
taller ;  his  wiist  extended  itself  admirably— ah  1  Karl  was  hit. 
So  trne  and  swift  was  the  blow  that  Karl  himself  know  not*  at 
fii-st,  that  he  was  overcome  ;  only  when  he  went  to  speak,  and 
the  blood  ponrud  into  liis  mouth,  did  he  become  aware  of  it,  A 
sponge  was  bronght;  the  Idood  wiped  away  ;  when  lo  !  Karl  had 
no  encl  of  his  nose,  Du  lieber  Gott !  i;\'here  is  then  the  nose  wliich 
Karl  had  lost  t  All  search  for  it — ^it  is  still  in  vain — ^the  nose — the 
nose  had  disappeared  1  Then  cries  out  all  of  a  sudden  Fritz — 
**  The  dog  !  the'  dog  !  Potz  tausend  Doimerwetter  !  look  once  at 
the  dog/'  One  sees  the  dog  make  like  a  cough,  with  eomething 
in  mtmth.  One  i-uns  to  him,  catch  him,  pound  him  on  the  back, 
lift  him  by  the  tail  and  shake.  Ach  !  lo  at  last  the  nose,  the  poor 
nose,  the  end  of  the  nose  winch  Karl  has  lost.  Then  Karl  takes 
that  end  and  sticks  it  to  Ids  face^to  the  root,  you  see;' 

**Ye6/*  we  exclaim  breathlessly,  seeing  the  narrator  pause; 
**  well,  did  it  grow  on  agaiji  ?" 

*'  But  surely  yes.  For  seven  days  it  is  held  continually  on  ;  then 
IB  the  bandage  removed,  and  the  nose  is  whole  ouce  more.  But 
alas  I  an  \nd<>oked-for  misfall  has  occurred.*' 

**  How  so  r 

'*  In  the  haste  of  replacing  that  lost  end,  the  poor  Karl  has  it 
upside  down  applied  !  It  is  now  too  late  to  alter — so  grows  it  to 
this  day.  Karl  was  before  a  handsome  man  :  he  has  still  the  GeUt 
^the  vivacity  ;  but  the  profile— one  finds  it  iviegwWr 
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I  slioalfi  not  liare  Teatored  to  repeat  this  story  at  Ien;^h, 
I  not  the  bcit  of  resscms  for  bdiefiiig  it  true.     I  heard  it  ncrt  It 
aftenrarda  from  the  fips  of  the   nrdonbtable   Karl   hiiuBelC 
when,  at  the  conchifiioiv  he  turned  his  head  pensively  aeide, 
c'  liT^;iikntT  ^  was  nnmislakaUe^ 

This  was  by  no  means  the  oalr  tale  of  blood  unfolded  br  our 
comteoua  Buoiiaii;   but  we  cannot  take  the   reepoiih 
rqtrating  any  more  of  them.    It  was  not  without  a  touci. 
that  be  recotmted  the  exploit  of  a  coimtrrman  of  his  own, 
would  appear,  was  posseaaed  of  more  fortitude  than  skill* 
firet  bout  his  adversatr's  point  caught  in  the  comer  of  Snipit( 
mouth,  and  created  a^  permanent  grin  on  that  side  three  inchee 
lengthy  laying  bare  aU  the  teeth  in  the  nglit  jaw.     Snipitoff^  ho* 
ever,  was  no  way  cttscomaged,  but  intimated  his  resolve  to 
it  out.     The  contest  was  therefore  resumed ;  and  SnipitoflTs  ad\"< 
sary,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  an  ahnost  unreasoni 
sensitiveness  to  proportion,  next  inserted  his  blade  in  the  \ 
comer  of  the  gallant  Russian'is  mouth,  and  brought  it  out  at 
ear.    This  brouglit  the  afiair  to  a  tennination  which   was  co] 
sidered  to  reflect  equal  credit  on  both  sides.     The  mouth^ — whi* 
now  measured  from  comer  to  comer  a  trifle  over  nine  inches — 
was  sewed  up,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  inches  in  the 
middle ;    and  unconquerable  Snipitoff  then  called  for  beer,  ai 
drank  until — to  use  the  foanble  expression  of  our  courteous  infc 
mant — ■''  his  back  teeth  wen^  tmder  water/^  for  three  days. 
practice  of  drinking  hea\Hly  after  receiving  a  cut  is  imivei-sal  amoi 
the  duellists,  and  is  indulged  in  by  way  of  delaying  the  he; 
of  the  womid,  and  thus  peipetuating  the  glorious  scar, 

Wliile  such  talcs  are  telling,  we  arc  otherwise  regaled  with  be< 
bread   and   cheese,  and  sausiige.  whereof  the  long  table  has 
plentiful  load,     Pt-rhaps,  liowt'ver,  after  Buch  fare  as  our  huagii 
tiou  has  been  treated  to,  we  care  not  so  much  for  the  nourij 
ment  of  the  flesh.     In  that  case,  the  annctuii  cement  that  the  hour 
for  setting  forth  has  arrived  will  be  not  ninvclcome;  we   gladly 
issue  from  our  dark  and  musty  quarters,  and  are  soon  threading 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.      The  'vfield  of  honour"  is  some  two 
miles  off;  and  is  only  metaphorically  a  tield ;  literally  it  is  an  ol^H 
Gastliaus,  deserted  at  tbis  Lenten  season,  but  liii-ed  by  the  Kneipe^^ 
for  the  occasion.      We  may  here  observe,  not  without  a  glow  of 
virtuous  satisfaction,  that  Scldacijer  dnelhug  is  illegal.      There  is 
a  prohibitory  law  against  tliebluodHirijikiiig  in  wliieh  these  yomi|^J 
savages  would  iitdulge.  and  its  influence  is  no  lees  remarkable  thaJ^H 
is  that  of  iinah^i^uuH  lugit^lation  among  us  in  New  England*     Th0^| 
unnatural  thirst  is  augmented,  and  tbo  ingciuiity  requisite  to  iti^| 
gratification   adds   a   moiul   and   mental    delight  to   the  merelj^B 
palatal    enjoyment  ;    encouraging  the   dipsomatiiac  to  aljsiirb  ^H 
gallon  where  he  would  otherwibc  be  satiblied  with  a   gill.      Thj^| 
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law  is  also  serviceaLle,  aa  a  species  of  persecution,  in  consolidating 
the  Kn(?ip€;n,  and  riveting  the  union  of  its  members.  The  State 
desires  the  permanence  of  the  guild ;  and  as  if  the  cement  of 
blood  were  not  bond  secure  enough,  they  double  its  strength  by 
making  its  use  unlawful.  Ah  I  there  is  much  subtle  wisdom  con- 
cealed beneath  the  plain  outside  of  Saxon  law. 


The  Gasthaus  is  a  forlorn  and  dilapidated  old  pile,  overgrown  of 
bulk,  with  coimtless  melancholy  w^iiidows,  and  streaks  of  greenish 
damp  meandering  down  its  plaster  w^aUs  from  eaves  to  basement. 
Within,  we  climb  an  aged  w^iudiug  staircase,  and  presently  find 
ourselves  in  a  large  upper  room,  of  great  length  m  proportion  to 
its  breadth,  w^aiiiscoted^  with  tarnished  chandeliers  depending  from 
the  ceiling,  and  au  iron  stove  warming  its  further  extremity.  The 
tables  and  most  of  the  chaii-s  Iiavo  been  removed*  The  floor, 
especially  at  that  spot  where  blood  is  to  be  shed,  is  strewn  with 
sawdust.  A  crow^l  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  students  are  staniUng 
about  in  knots,  iliscussing  the  instant  fray.  They  are  not  a  phy- 
sically noble  race  ;  almost  every  face  is  marked  with  disease  latent 
or  developed,  and  the  iigures  are  iil-huj]g,  awkward,  or  wt-aldy. 
No  other  land^  perhaps,  could  show  so  largo  an  aaseniblage  of 
young  men  with  so  small  a  leaven  of  physical  manhuess.  Half  of 
these  wear — not  the  sportive  uyc-glass— but  the  sober  earnestness 
of  spectacles.  There  is  a  fortune  for  ocuhsts  in  Saxony;  and  I 
shoidd  not  wonder  if  a  good  part  of  the  cuneut  behef  in  the  na- 
tional leai-ning  might  be  traced  to  the  sage  and  stuiliuus  aspect 
bestowed  by  these  semi-universal  spectacles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  their  genesis  is  from  bud  diet,  luid  perhaps  from  some 
quality  in  the  atmosphere.  Most  foreignei-s  who  have  lived  long 
in  Saxony  will  have  fomid  then-  eyesight  more  or  less  impaired. 

We  glance  with  some  euriosity  at  the  ehampions  wdio  are  to  mn 
their  laiuels  to-day,  or  add  to  thein.  The  two  youngest — boys  of 
about  sixteen — look  a  httle  pale  ;  and  we  may  observe  a  trifling 
nervousTiess  beneath  the  gaiety  of  that  young  American,  who  is 
tleetiued  to  flesli  his  maiden  sword  this  morning.  But  as  for  the 
rest,  old  duehists  all,  their  faces  are  quite  impenetrable.  None  of 
them  are  in  Avhat  we  call  tighting  condition  ;  the  Saxon  makes  it 
a  point  of  etiquette  to  live  as  luosely  as  possible  (or  some  weeks 
before  and  after  liis  duel ;  and  if  he  be  a  trifle  beery  even  at 
the  hour  of  engagement,  it  is  set  dow^n  to  liis  crecUt.  Blood  is  the 
tluiig  wanted,  an<l  scars  that  will  not  fade  away  ;  and  he  is  most 
properly  in  condition  whose  veins  arc  most  plethoric,  and  whoso 
flesh  is  least  apt  to  heal. 

Well,  the  hour  has  struck.     The  landlord,  a  stout,  abort-winded 
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personage,  of  demeanour  at  once  servile  and  excitable,  tvot&  in  far 
the  last  time  to  see  that  all  is  as  the  gentlemen  wish ;  and  then 
the  door  is  cloRed,  and  tlie  company  gathers  in  a  wide  ring  alx)\it 
the  battle-field.  Th(»se  two  pale  boys,  who  are  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings, are  arming  i^^th  the  assistance  of  their  eecondR ;  and 
most  curious  is  the  contrast  between  their  bloodless  and  patheti- 
cally inoflensive  faces,  and  the  horrid  arms,  stiff  with  ancient  gore, 
in  which  they  stand  pilloried.  Besides  the  system  of  leather  pads 
wliich  we  have  already  examined,  they  wear  a  kind  of  spectacles, 
or  iron  guards  for  the  eyes;  and  these  lend  an  hidescribably  ^nnt 
and  demoniac  quahty  to  their  expression. 

Are  the  champions  prepared  ?  Let  them  enter  the  hsts — a  spaeo 
between  two  chalk  lines  twelve  feet  apai*t.  Withia  this  sy»ace, 
they  must  confine  their  struggle.  Here  they  stand,  the  swnrd  arm 
supp<3rted  by  the  seconds,  lest  the  weight  of  the  annoiir  should 
needlessly  fatigue  it.  The  president  now  steps  forward,  inquires 
the  names  and  designations  of  the  combatanti!*,  and  is  infonned 
thereof  by  the  seconds — ^all  in  rfmv,entional  phrases.  Tlie  presi- 
dent then  states  the  rules  which  must  govern  the  contest ;  and 
then  gives  his  ordei's  in  a  shai'p,  peremptory  tone; — 

'*  Aid"  die  Mensur  !'* 

The  warriora  accordingly  toe  the  scratch. 

**Lo8r 

And  the  caipct-1>oating  begins. 

The  pt>sitiun  is  a  peculiar  one,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  head  is  the  only  part  attacked.  The  right  arm»  pads  and  all 
is  arched  above  and  a  little  in  fruiit  of  the  head:  the  Schla^nef^ 
its  ptiint  tending  dow^nwards,  continues  the  arch  of  the  arm.  The 
a!*m  is  not  moved  at  any  time  during  the  bout;  the  cuts  being 
made  by  a  rapid  and  elastic  tnni  i»f  the  wrist,  whereby  the  blade 
is  B%vung  over  or  under  the  advei-saiy's  guard.  The  parrWng  is 
all  done  with  the  padded  right  arm,  which  comes  in  contact  wtli 
the  flat  of  the  attacldng  sword :  and  the  safety  of  the  duellists* 
heads  depends  enrirely  on  the  true  position  of  this  guard  ami.  An 
inch  too  low  or  too  high,  and  lo  I  a  bleeding  cheek  or  forehead. 

Slean while  our  young  heroes  are  at  work,  flapping  away  man- 
fully, but  doing  no  execution.  Each  makes  his  cut  alternately 
with  the  other,  and  the  **  recover  "  is  instantaneous.  After  every 
few  strokes  the  seconds  interpose  their  8Word.%  and  take  charge  of 
their  prineipals'  riglit  amis  for  a  score  of  seconds'  rest ;  the  swords 
are  straightened,  and  if  their  edges  be  turned^  they  are  replaced 
vnth  fresh  ones  from  a  great  bundle  of  them  lying  in  yonder  chair. 
The  heads  of  the  combatants  are,  moreover,  cai-efidly  searched 
for  cuts ;  with  a  knowing  gravity  of  manner  which  reminds  ns  of 
certain  transacrions  in  the  monkeys'  cage  at  the  zoological  gardens. 
There  is  no  find,  however,  and  work  is  resumed  with  fresh  \'igour. 
"Flap-flap!  flap-flap r 
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But  tkis  duel  is  destined  to  be  a  failure.  The  epectatoi's  bo- 
come  first  apprelionsive,  then  depressed.  The  heads  are  examined 
■^^tli  a  plaintive  anxiety.  The  fifteen  minutes— beyond  which 
no  due]  may  extend — have  elapsed.  There  is  no  bloud.  The  un- 
Drtmmte  duellists  drop  their  swords,  kiss  each  other  as  the  law 
commands,  and  are  hunied  away  by  their  seconds  to  disarm.  No 
scars  for  them. 

But  the  next  combat  is  truly  a  i-efreshing  exhibitiun.  Our  young 
American  m  matched  against  a  fidl-blooded  Saxon,  It  is  i;i"attfying 
to  have  tliis  palpable  assurance  that  our  barbarousi  count r}^neu 
are  capable — after  due  transplantation  and  training — of  rivalling 
the  culture  of  the  pMlosophic  Germans.  May  hk  good  genius 
procure  him  a  Bear  so  deep  that  the  next  fifty  yeard — -should  he 
pve  so  long' — shall  Ml  to  obhterate  it. 

The  combat  begins  with  the  same  fomiaHties  as  before ;  but  ere 
the  "  flap-flap  !'*  has  lasted  five  minutes,  a  lock  of  wiry  brown  hair 
is  seen  to  jump  suddenly  from  the  American  s  head,  and  immedi- 
ately a  stream  of  scarlet  blood  rushes  out  of  dooi^,  painting  one 

riide  of  his  face  and  dripping  on  his  gorget,  .He  looks  surprised 
and  rather  reheved.  So,  this  is  being  cut,  is  it  *?  Welh  it  doesn't 
hurt  so  much,  after  all ;  no  more  than  to  hack  one*s  self  shaving. 
He  is  seated  in  a  chair  and  sponged  ofi",  though  the  blood  cunthmes 

fcto  flow  rapifUy,  giving  him  a  very  grim  as|3ect,  Will  he  continue  ? 
Oh,  certainly ;  just  begiiiiung  to  feel  lilce  it.  So  the  two  stand  up 
to  each  other  once  more.  The  ring  of  spectators  drawls  closer : 
they  have  tasted  blood— we  may  know  it  by  the  dilatioii  of  their 

'eyes,  and  their  eager  parted  lips>  Bloody  brothers  I  stand  ready^ 
(re  shall  have  another  draught  immediately.  Be  it  Saxon  or 
American,  what  difference  ?  Either  is  sweet  to  the  taste  of  the 
philosopher.     Oh,  blood  I 

Tliis  time  the  aspect  of  probabihties  is  somewhat  changed.  The 
American's  blood  is  not  only  out,  but  up,  whereas  the  Saxon  ap- 

^peai-s  somewhat  out  of  sort.s  ;  being,  perhaps,  sickened  at  the  gory 
locks  and  red-dripping  cheek  of  his  adversary.  He  indulges,  it 
may  be,  in  a  flitting  imagination  of  himself  iii  like  condition.  In 
that  moment  his  guard  wavers  a  trifle  from  its  right  position ;  over 
comes  the  sluxrp  blade,  catches  him  beneath  the  nostril,  and  slices 
open  his  cheek  to  the  temple.  The  seconds  strike  up  the  swords. 
How  the  man  bleeds !  already  there  is  a  pool  on  the  floor.  The 
surgeon  sponges  and  examines,  and  announces  a  cut  four  and  a-half 
inches  in  length,  Happy  Saxon  I  Just  at  present^  however,  the 
abundance  of  htfi  good  foiiimo  a  little  overcomes  him.  He  sinks 
back  in  liis  chair  with  a  diugy  pallor  in  his  face,  sliaiply  contrast- 
ing w*ith  the  dark  blood  which  issues  fmm  it.  He  will  not  be  able 
to  contmue  the  duel :  he  cannot  evt^n  rise  to  salute  his  opponent, 
who  must  therefore  kiss  him  where  he  sits.  Did  ever  two  more 
mdovely  coimtenances  exchange  such  a  token  of  aflection  ?   It  ift 
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an  odd  sight,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  they  had  restrained 
their  ardours  until  somehody  had  washed  their  faces. 

There  are  six  duels  still  to  come  ofl';  and,  though  one  is  pretty 
much  like  another,  we  midoubtedly  would  like  to  stand  by  aiid 
Bee  all  twelve  heads  carved  to  ribbons*  But  just  as  the  next  pair 
are  got  to  work,  and  our  eyes  are  following  each  blow  with  silent 
exj:>ectatioD,  there  is  Iieard  a  seiiriTiug  and  a  scrambling  up  the 
stairs  outside.  The  door  bursts  open,  and  in  flies  the  landlord^ 
his  eyes  far  out  of  their  sockets. 

"  Polizei-niein'-Hcrren  I  Polizei-mcin-Gott-in-Himmel  I  Ach ! 
PoHzc^i-ist-da  I '' 

The  police  I  In  an  instant,  the  iing  has  vanished ;  there  is 
turning  thiH  way  and  that,  voices  and  counter-voices.  Off  run  the 
wxuindiMl,  their  tell-tale  wounds  but  half  sewed  up,  and  have  vanished 
through  a  back  entnmce.  A  loud  crash  of  glass  causes  many  a 
bold  heai"t  to  throlj — ^pshaw !  it  is  only  that  bundle  of  Svhhwjer^ 
which  some  thoughtful  person  has  sent  flying  through  the  window. 
Now  a  hasty  tub  of  sawdust  veils  the  guilty  floor.  Tables  start 
up  as  if  by  magic,  with  glasses  of  beer  upon  them,  and  peaceful 
students  quaffing  the  same.  Tliis  is  not  a  tournament,  but  a 
quiet  picnic  in  comitry  solitudes :  here  is  no  blood,  save  such  as 
fltiws  in  decorous  pulsations  through  its  proper  channels.  Enter, 
O  police  I  we  receive  you  with  the  frankness  of  innocence. 

Well — but  the  police  do  not  enter.  How  long  is  this  suspense 
to  last  ?  Can  our  worthy  landlord  have  been  mistaken?  or  would 
he  play  a  joke  upon  us  I  or  was  he  speculating  for  the  price  of 
a  few  score  of  glasses  of  beer  ?  At  all  events,  it  was  a  falsa 
alarm  *  no  rude  preservei-s  of  the  peace  are  here  to  offer  UB_ 
\aoleBce,  and  the  games  may  proceed* 

But,  for  our  own  private  parts,  eith^-r  the  fright,  or  the  reactioii 
or  some  more  hidden  cause,  has  dulled  our  appetite  for  further 
feasting  in  this  kind.  We  have  seen  blood;  and  were  we  to 
remain  to  the  very  end,  they  could  not  show  us  anything  niorc 
interesting.  Let  us,  therefore,  depait,  and  strive  to  introduce 
ScJdaeger  fighting  into  the  colleges  of  our  own  land,  in  place  of 
boating,  base-ball,  cricket,  and  such  Hke  unmeaning  tUvemons. 

There  are  are  other  amusements  in  Dresden  ;  but,  after  this,  to 
treat  of  them  would  be  an  anticlimax.  We  must  leave  the 
skating-pond,  and  the  boating,  and  the  horae-raccts,  and  the  minor 
theatres — yes,  and  the  American  and  English  clubs,  wliicli,  how- 
ever, are  quite  as  much  of  a  business  as  of  an  amusement — wo 
must  leave  these  to  future  liistorians  or  to  silence,  ^Va  to  chroni- 
cling the  moveuients  of  the  fashionable  foreign  and  native  society. 
the  niiiguitude  of  the  theme  daunts  us.  But  blood  will  telL  and 
must  be  told  about ;  and  let  us  hope  the  moral  of  the  tale  vdW  not 
be  disregarded. 

Julian  Hawthorne, 
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IV,— PoLYCARp  OF  Smyrna. 


POLYCARP,  Bifihop  of  Smyrna,  is  the  most  important  pereoE 
ill  the  hietoiy  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  ages  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  Apostles.  In  the  eyes  of  his  o^^l  and  the 
next  generations,  Clement  of  Rome  appears  to  have  held  a  more 
prominent  position,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  legendary  stories 
which  have  gathered  about  his  name;  but  for  ourselves  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  Polycarp  is  far  greater.  This  importance 
he  owes  to  his  peculiar  position,  mther  than  to  any  marked  greatness 
or  originality  of  character.  Two  long  lives — those  of  St.  John 
and  of  Polycarp—span  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
personal  ministry  of  our  Lord  and  the  great  Christian  teachers 
living  at  the  closo  of  the  second  centurj^  Polycarp  was  the 
disciple  of  St.  John,  and  Irenans  w^as  the  disciple  of  Polycarp. 
We  know  enough  of  St.  John*8  teaching,  if  the  books  ascribed 
to  him  in  our  Canon  are  accepted  as  genuine.  We  are  fiilly 
acquainted  with  the  tenets  of  Irenseus,  and  of  these  we  may  say 
generally  that  on  all  the  most  important  points  they  conform  to 
the  theological  standard  wliich  has  satisfied  the  Christian  Church 
ever  since.  But  of  the  intermediate  period  between  the  close  of 
the  first  century  and  the  close  of  the  second,  the  notices  are 
sparse,  the  literature  is  scanty  and  fragmcntarj\  Hence  modern 
criticism  has  busied  it49clf  with  hypothetical  reconstructions  of 
Christian  histoiy  during  this  interval.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  our  Canon  were  unknown 
VOL.  XXV.  3  L 
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and  unwritten  at  tlio  beginning  of  thia  period.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  complete  diecontinuity  in  the  career  of  the 
Cliristiau  Church  throughout  the  world.  The  person  of  Polycarj) 
in  a  standing  protest  against  any  such  surmises.  Unless  Irenjeus 
was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  teaching  of  his  master,  iniless  the 
extant  Epistle  ascribed  to  Polycarp  is  altogether  spurious,  these 
views  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Tubingen  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Chmtian  Cliurch  and  the  Scriptural  Canon  to  make  good  both 
these  positions  alike.  Otherwise  it  can  have  no  standhig  ground. 
My  object  in  the  following  investigations  is  to  show  that  neither 
position  is  tenable. 

Polycarp  was  born  more  than  thij'ty  years  before  the  close  of 
the  fii-st  century,  and  he  survix^ed  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second. 
The  date  of  his  birth  may  be  fixed  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
as  A,D,  G9  or  70.  At  all  events  it  carniot  have  been  later  than 
tliis*  At  the  time  of  liis  martyrdom,  wliich  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  taken  place  A.D,  155  or  156,*  he  declaixjd  that  he  had  sensed 
Christ  eighty-six  years  ;t  and,  if  tliis  expression  be  explained  ast 
referring  to  the  whole  period  of  his  life  (which  is  the  more  pro- 
bable supposition),  we  are  carried  back  to  the  date  w^hich  I  have 
jiuit  given. 

Thus  Polycaip  was  born  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,  w^hich 
was  fraught  with  momentous  consequences  to  the  Church  at 
large,  and  which  more  especially  made  itself  felt  in  the  Christian 
congregations  of  his  own  country,  proconsular  Asia.  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  70.  But  at  the 
final  assault  the  Cliristians  were  no  longer  among  the  besieged,  < 
The  impending  war  had  been  taken  as  the  signal  for  their  departure 
from  the  doomed  city.  The  greater  number  had  retired  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  founded  Christian  colonies  in  Pellaand  the  neigh- 
bourhood. But  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Cliurch — the  6urvi\^g 
Apostles  and  personal  disciples  of  Christ — had  sought  a  home 
elsewhere.  From  tliis  time  forward  it  is  neither  to  Jerusalem  nor 
to  Pulla,  but  to  proconsular  Asia,  and  more  especially  to  EphesuB 
as  its  metropolis,  that  we  must  look  for  the  continuance  of.  the 
original  tj^e  of  Apostolic  doctiine  and  practice.  At  the  epoch  of 
the  catastrophe  we  find  the  Apostle  John  for  a  short  time  living 
in  exile^whether  voluntaiy  or  consti-ained,  it  is  uunecessary  to 
inquire — in  the  island  of  Patmoe,  Soon  after  this  he  takes  up  his 
abode  at  Ephesus,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  head-qua rter» 
dujing  the  remainder  of  his  long  life.J    And  John  was  not  alone 

♦  See  below,  p.  888. 

wluii  aQibigUQUH  in  itBelff  and  for  l^w  8avXf^K  Eusebins  reads  lovkttm. 

t  PApims  in  Euaob,  II,  E.  iii  89 ;  Ir*>n.  \l  22.  6,  (and  eUewhore)  ;  PolTcniU>ii  in  EtwiK 
H,  E.  V,  24  f  Clonu  Alex.  Qfiii.  die.  sale.  42  (p.  Oiid);  ApoIIoniiifl  in  Eoaeb.  E.  E. 
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in  ctoosin^^  Asia  Minor  as  Im  new  home.  More  especially  the 
conipamone  of  his  early  youth  seem  to  have  been  attracted  to  this 
neighbourhood.  Of  two  brother  Apostles  and  fellaw-countrymen 
of  Bethsaida  this  is  distinctly  recorded.  Andrew,  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter,  appears  in  company  with  John  in  these  later  years, 
according  to  an  account  which  seems  at  least  so  iar  tnmtwurthy.* 
The  presence  of  Philip,  the  special  friend  of  Andrew,!  in  these 
paiis  is  recorded  on  still  better  authority.f  Pliilip  liimself  died  at 
Hienipolis  in  Phrygia;  bnt  one  of  hia  three  daughters  was  buried 
at  Ephesus,  where  perhaps  he  had  rehided  at  an  earlier  date. 
Among  other  personal  disciples  of  Clmst,  not  otherwise  known  to 
UB,  who  dwelt  in  these  distiiets  of  Asia  Minor^  Arlstion  and  a 
second  John  are  mentioned,  with  whom  Papias,  the  friend  of  Pqly- 
carp,  had  converaedj 

Among  these  influences  Polycarp  was  brought  up.  His  own 
words,  to  which  I  hare  already  alluded,  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
boni  of  Christian  parentage.  At  aE  events  he  must  have  been 
a  beUever  from  early  childhood.  If  his  parents  were  Christians, 
they  probably  received  their  first  lessons  in  the  Gospel  from  tho 
teachers  of  an  earlier  date — ^from  St,  Paid  wlio  hud  planted  tho 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  or  from  St.  Peter  who  appears  to  hav€? 
watered  tliem,||  or  from  the  immediate  chsciples  of  orie  or  other 
of  these  two  Apostles.  But  during  the  cbUdliood  and  youth 
of  Polycarp  himself  the  iufluence  of  St.  John  was  paramount. 
Ireuftius  reports  (and  there  is  no  reason  for  question ijig  the  truth 
of  his  statement)  t!iat  St.  Jolm  survived  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,1[ 
ivho  ascended  the  imperial  thi'one  A*D.  98.  Thus  Polycarp  would 
be  about  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  St.  John*s  deatiu  When 
therefore  Irenseue  relates  that  he  was  appointed  bitshup  in  Smyrna 
•'  by  Apostles,"**  the  statement  involves  no  chronological  difficulty* 
even  though  we  interpret  the  tenu  "  bishop ''  m  its  mure  restricted 
sense,  and  not  as  a  ejmonyme  for  presbj-ter,  accorchag  to  its  earher 
lucanmg.  Later  writers  say  distmctly  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  episcopal  office  by  St.  John.tt 

At  all  events,  he  appears  as  Bishop  of  Sniyma  in  the  early  years 
of  the  second  centiuy.  When  Ignatius  passes  through  Asia  Minor 
on  his  way  to  martyrdom,  he  halts  at  Smyrna,  where  he  is  re- 
ceived by  Polycarp.  At  a  later  stage  in  his  journey  he  ^^itea  to 
his  friend.  The  tone  of  his  letter  is  altogether  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  old  man  writing  to  a  younger,  M^ho  never- 


♦  Muratorian  FraffrnKut^  p*  33,  Ed*  Tregellea  (written  about  a,d.  170—180), 

f  John  i.  44,  xtL  21  sf^q. 

t  PApiM  in  EnHib.  //,  E.  ill  39 ;  Polycratoa  in  Eua^b.  //.  ^,  iii.  31,  v.  24 ;  Caina 
(Hinpolytuft?)  in  Eu«*^b,  H,  E.  iii  30.  l  bavo  given  neaBons  for  believing  tlmt  tbn 
Pbilip  vrho  livod  at  llior&polis  woa  the  Apostle  ftxid  not  the  Evangelifit  in  Colomans^ 
p«  45  «oq. 

§  Pftpiii*,  I  c.  j]  1  Pet.  i.  L  f  Iren.  iii.  5.  4. 

•♦  Iren,  ii.  22.  5,  iii.  3.  4.  ft  F..g,  Tertnll,  dt  Pt<B6/st  Bm>  4*A« 
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thelefis  held  a  position  of  great  reeponeibility,  and  had  shown^ 
himself  worthy  of  the  tiiist.     After  exprcBsing  his  thankfulnefis  for 
their  meeting,  and  commending  his  friond^s  Bteadfast  faith^  wliich  ; 
was  **  founded  as  on  an  immovable  rock/'  he  proceeds : — 

Yindiciite  tbine  office  in  all  diligence,  whether  in  things  carnal  nr  in  j 
things  apiritnal*     Have  a  care  for  unity,  than  which  nothing  is  l>etter* 
Sustain  all  men,  even  aa  the  Lord  sustaineth  thee.     Suffer  all  men  in  love,  1 
as  also  thou  doest.  Give  thyself  to  unceasing  prayer.  Ask  for  more  wisdom 
than  thou  hast.     Keep  watch,  and  preserve  a  wakefnl  spirit*     ...     Be  | 
thon  wise  as  the  serpent  in  all  thbgs,  and  harmless  always  as  the  dove. 
.     .    .     The  time  rcfpiireth  thee,  as  pilots  require  winds,  or  as  a  storm- 
tossed  mariner  a  haven,  so  that  it  may  &id  God.     *    .    .    Be  sober,  as 
€rod*s  athlete.    .     •     .     Stand  firm  as  an  anvil  under  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer.    It  becomes  a  great  athlete  to  endure  blows  and  to  conquer* 
.    .    .     Show  thyself  more  zealous  than  thou  art.     .    .    .     Let  nothing 
be  done  without  thy  consent,  neither  do  thou   anything  without  God's 
consent,  as  indeed  thou  doest  not.* 

The  close  of  the  letter  is  addressed  mainly  to  the  Smymeeans, 
enforcing  their  reciprocal  obligations  towards  their  bishop. 

This  letter,  if  the  additional  matter  m  the  Vossian  Epistles  may 
be  trusted,  was  w^ritten  from  Troas,  w^hen  the  martyr  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  Ncapolis.t  The  next  stage  of  his  joiimey 
wonld  bring  him  to  Phihppi^  where  he  halted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded by  the  great  Egnatian  road  across  the  continent  to  the 
Hadriatic,  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

Shortly  after  this,  Polycarp  liimself  addresses  a  letter  to  the* 
Philippians.  He  liad  been  especially  in^dted  by  Ids  correspondeiita  ' 
to  write  to  them,  bnt  he  had  also  a  reason  of  his  own  for  doing 
so.  During  this  season  of  the  year,  when  winter  had  closed  the 
high  Bcas  for  navigation,  all  news  from  Rome  nnist  travel  through 
Macedonia  to  Asia  Minor,  At  Smyrna  they  had  not  yet  received 
tidings  of  the  fate  of  Ignatius;  and  he  hoped  to  get  early  in- 
formation from  his  correspondents,  who  were  some  stages  nearer  i 
to  Rome  where,  as  Polycarp  assumed,  his  friend  had  already 
suffered  martyrdom.J 

This  was  the  occasion  of  the  letter,  which  for  various  reasons  | 
possesses  the  highest  interest  as  a  document  of  early  Ctiristian 
literature,  though  far  from  remarkable  m  itself. 

Its  most  impoiiant  feature  is  the  profueeneBS  of  quotarioii  from 
the  Apostohc  writings.  Of  a  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
strictly  so  called,  it  is  not  probable  that  Polycarp  kne%v  anything. J 
This  idea  was  necessarily,  as  Dr.  Westcott  has  shown,  the  growtli 
of  time.  But  of  the  writings  w^hich  are  included  in  our  Canon 
he  shows  a  wide  knowledge  and  an  ample  appreciation.     In  this 

•  P&l^,  l—i,  t  0.  8.  }  mil  13.     So©  bilow,  p.  843  wq. 

§  This  Htjppoaition  ia  quite  conalatont  with  hit  ueing  cdrtiin  w riling*  ^^  authoHlatir^y, 
Thus  ho  ippoala  to  tJie  *'  Omcles  of  the  Lord  **  (c.  T),  and  lio  treftts  St.  Paul  m  ineom- 
parably  greftter  than  lumielf  or  otbOT-i  like  him  (e.  8). 
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respect  he  may  not  miprofitably  be  compared  with  Clement  of 
Rome*.  Clement  of  Rome,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  a 
Hellenist  Jew  ;*  he  miifit  have  been  brought  up  in  a  familiar 
aequaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  Seripturee.  On  the  other 
hand  Polycarj),  as  we  have  already  seen,  %va8  probably  the  son  of 
Clirigtiau  parents ;  at  all  events  he  was  educated  from  his  earUest 
ehildhood  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  lie  had  grown  np  in 
tlie  society  of  Apostles  and  Apostolic  men.  This  contrast  of  edn- 
cation  makes  itself  apparent  in  the  writings  of  the  two  Fathers, 
Though  there  are  clear  indications  iti  Clement  that  he  %vas  ac- 
quainted witli  many  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  yet  his  quotations  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  Again  and  again  he  cites 
continuous  passages,  and  argues  from  them  at  length.  But  with 
Polycaip  the  case  is  different.  Tlie  New  Testament  has  exchanged 
places  with  the  Old,  at  least  so  far  as  practical  use  is  concerned. 
Notwithstanding  its  bre^4ty,  Polycarp's  Epistle  contains  decisive 
coincidences  with  or  references  to  between  thirty  and  forty  passages 
in  the  New  Testament.f  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  single 
exception  of  four  words  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit4  there 
is  no  quotation  taken  immediately  from  the  OH  Testament.  Else- 
where indeed  he  cites  the  words  of  Ps.  iv,  4,  bnt  these  are 
evidently  quoted  from  St.  Paul,  and  not  directly  from  the  Psalmist, 
as  his  context  shows.  § 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  number  of  his  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  is  their  mde  range.  Of  the  Evangelical  references  ' 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  a  subsequent  ai"ticle.  Besides 
these  there  is  a  strong  coincidence  with  the  Acts  wliich  can  hardly 
be  accidental ;  It  and  there  are  passages  or  expressions  taken  from 
most  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  Among  the  latter  the  most  decisive 
examples  frequently  refer  to  those  very  Epistles  which  modem 
criticism  has  stiiven  to  discredit.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned for  instance,  that  Polycarp  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  and  with  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy*  Of  the 
indisputable  references  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  I  have 
already  spoken  in  a  fonner  paper. 

*  Tlie  queation  of  the  Jewish  or  GontUe  origia  of  Cloment  has  been  much  dUputed. 
Jtj  chief  reiLaon  for  the  tiqw  adopted  in  the  text  is  the  fact  that  he  shows  not  ou^ly  U3 
exteQfiive  knowledge  ef  the  Old  Tostufflent,  hut  also  an  Acquamtauce  with  tho  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Jews.  I  iiBd  the  naine  homo  by  a  Jew  in  a  nopulchral  in  script  ton 
(Orell.  IrnKT.  2890) :— D.  M,  CLEMET!  ,  OAESARVk  .N.N.  SERVO  .  CASTELLARIO . 
AQVAE  -  CLAVDUE  .  FECIT  .  CLATDLl .  SABBATHIS  .  ET  .  SIBI  .  ET  .  SITS. 
If  a  conjecture  may  bo  hAzartled^  I  venturo  to  think  that  onr  Olomont  tvuh  a  froedman  or 
tho  BOQ  of  afri^edman  in  the  household  of  Flaviuji  Clemeufif  the  coualn  of  Domitian,  whom 
the  Emperor  put  to  doath  for  his  profcaflion  of  Chriatianity.  It  ie  a  aurioaB  fact,  that 
Cloment  of  Aloxcmdria  bears  the  name  7!  Fiavim  CktnenM.  He  alao  was  prohablj 
descendod  from  some  dependent  belonging  to  tho  houaehold  of  one  or  other  of  tho 
Flavian  princea,  f  Iiardnor  "  Credibility/'  Pt.  II.  c.  Ti. 

X  0.  10,  **Ele6mo8yna  de  morto  liborat/*  from  Tobit  iv.  10,  xii.  9. 

I  0.  12.  "Uthis  acriptnris  dictum  est ;  Irascimim^  et  nofite  peccart^  et  S^/itOH  occtdat 
mtper  iraatndiam  vejttram"  evidently  taken  from  Ephes.  iv*  26. 

I]  C.  1.  %¥  Ijrytiptv  t  %thi  AiVai  rir  i^Xv^  rou  ^fBffi^,  from  Acta  ii.  24, 
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But  tlie  most  iinpoi-tant  fact,  in  its  bearing  on  recent  cantroveiBy, 
IB  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  St.  PanJ*  According  to  the  Lypo- 
theeis  of  the  Tubingen  eehool,  tliere  was  a  personal  antagonism 
between  St.  Panl  and  St.  Jolni,  aod  an  in'econcilable  feud  between 
their  respective  schools.  It  is  therefore  with  Bpecial  interest 
that  we  look  to  sec  what  the  most  eminent  scholar  of  the  belored 
disciple  eaye  about  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Now  St,  Paul 
occnpicB  quite  the  most  prominent  place  in  Polycarp' s  Epistle.  This 
prominence  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  to  a 
Church  of  St,  Paul's  founding,  but  tins  explanation  does  not  detract 
from  its  value,  St.  Paid  m  the  oidy  Apostle  who  is  mentioned  by 
name;  his  writings  are  the  only  Apostolic  ^vritings  which  are  referred 
to  by  name ;  of  his  thirteen  Epistles,  there  are  probable  references 
to  as  many  as  eleven  ;*  there  are  direct  appeals  to  his  example  and 
his  teaching  aUke;  there  is  even  an  apology  on  the  writers  part 
for  the  presumption  of  seeming  to  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  tlie 
Apostle  by  writing  to  a  Church  to  whom  he  had  addressed  an 
Epistle.t  Altogether  the  testimony  to  the  respect  in  which  St* 
Paul  is  held  by  the  writer  is  as  complete  as  language  can  mak^ 
it.  If  therefore  the  Epistle  be  accepted  as  genume^  the  position 
of  the  Tubingen  school  must  be  abandoned. 

From  coneideiing  the  phenomena  of  the  extant  Epistle,  we  pass 
by  a  natural  transirion  to  the  second  point  which  I  proposed  to 
investigate,  the  traditions  of  the  author  a  teacliing, 

Polycarp  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  when  Ins  Epistle  woa 
written*  But  he  Uved  on  to  see  a  new  generation  grow  up  from 
infancy  to  mature  age  afterwards;  and  as  tlie  companion  of 
Apostles  and  the  depositary  of  the  Apostohc  tra<.Ution,  his  influence 
increased  with  his  increasing  yeai*8.  Before  he  died,  even  iin^ 
believers  had  come  to  regard  him  as  the  "  Father  of  the  Cliri^ 
tians." 

Of  hia  later  years  a  ghmpse  is  aflforded  to  us  in  the  record  of  an 
eye-witness.  Among  the  disciples  of  his  old  age  were  two  youths, 
companions  for  the  time,  but  destined  to  stand  far  apart  iu  after 
lite— 

"  Lik«  cliffs  that  had  beon  rent  asimder ;" 

the  elder,  Florinne,  who  became  fiiroous  afterwards  a8  a  heretical 
leader;  the  younger,  Ireneeus,  who  stood  foiw^ard  aa  the  great 
champion  of  orthodoxy.  The  following  is  the  i^cmonstrance 
addressed  by  Irenseus  to  his  fonner  associate  after  his  defection: — 

The^  opinions,  Florinus,  that  I  may  speak  without  harshnef^s,  art*  not 
of  sound  judgment ;  these  opmioxiB  lu^  not  in  harmony  with  the  Church, 

•  Tho  unrcproBcntod  Epi sties  &ro  Titua  and  FLilemon.  The  rcferenod  to  Gdl^ksiuuK 
is  uncertain  i  und  in  one  or  two  other  c&seB  tho  ooincidenoe  is  not  do  cloeo  as  to  rvmoVft 
9SI  posaibilitj  of  doubt. 

t  c.a. 
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^  but  iBvolve  those  adopting  them  in  the  greatest  inipietj ;  these  opinions 
pven  the  heR^tics  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  bave  never  ventiu^^d  tu 
broach  ;  these  opinions  the  elders  lief  ore  us,  who  also  w^^v^  thgeiples  of  the 
JAprtBtles,  did  not  hand  down  to  thee.     For  T  saw  thee,  when  I  wivs  still  a 
Vboj  (jrai%  uiv  crt),  in  Lower  Asia  in  company  with  Polycarp,  while  thou 
llirast  faring  prosfterotialy  in  tlie  royal  court,  and  endeavouring  to  stand 
Iwell  With  binh     For  I  dintinctly  remember  (Sta^n^/JLoi'ci^tf)  the  incidents  of 
[that  time  better  than  events  of  recent  •Dceiirrence  ;  fortlie  lessons  received 
fn  childhood  (eV  wtxthmv),  ^'owing  with  the  growth  of  the  soul,  become 
i dent i lied  with  it ;   s<>  that  I  can  de8criVi»e  the  very  place  iu  which  the 
blessed  Poly  carp  used  to  sit  when  he  discoursed,  and  lii»  goinga  out  and 
as  comiiigs  in,  and  his  manner  of  life,  and  liis  jjeraonal  apjiearauce,  and 
the  discourses  which  he  held  tn^foie  tlie  f)eo|jlt^,  and  how  he  would  dewxibe 
his  intercourse  with  John  and  with  the  rest  who  liad  seen  the  Lord,  and 
»liow  he  would  relate  their  words.    And  whatsoever  things  ho  ha<i  heard 
from  them  about  the  Lord^  and  about  his  miracles,  and  al>out  his  t^acldng^ 
P<ilyearp,  as  having  received  them  from  eye-wituesses  of  the  life  of  the 
lWord,<*  would  relate  altogether  in  accordauce  with  the  Scriptures.     To 
Itiiese  (discourses)  I  used  to  list-en  at  the   time  with  attentifm  l)y  (rod*s 
aeiH;y  which  was  bestf)wed  upon  me,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper, 
|lut  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  giace  of  God,  I  constantly  ruminate  upon 
hem  faithfully  (yiT^n-taj^).    And  I  can  te.^tify  in  the  sight  of  (tod,  that  if 
the  blessed  and  Apo,stolic  elder  had  heard  anything  of  this  kind,  he  would 
have  (Tied  out,  and  stopped  his  ean*,  and  said  aft^'r  his  wont,  ''  0  good' 
G<KJ,  for  what  times  hast  Thou  kept  me,  that  1  should  endure  such  things?*' 
anil  woald  even  have  fl*jd  from  the  place  where  he  was  sitting  or  standing 
ehen  lie  h^^^rd  such   wordis.     And  indeed,  this  can  lie  shown  from   his 
etters  which  he  wrote  either  to  the  neighbouring  Chui'ches  for  their  con- 
firmation, or  to  certain  of  the  brethren  for  their  warning  and  exhorta- 
tion.f 

Unfortunately  the  chronological  notices  arc  not  sufficiently 
precise  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  either  of  this  intercourse 
t'ith  Polycarp»  or  of  the  letter  to  Floriniis  iu  whicli  Irenfeus  recorder 

^it.  In  the  year  155  or  156  Polycarp  died;  in  the  year  177  Irenseus 
became  Bishop  of  Lyons*  Putting  these  two  facts  together,  we 
]imy  perhaps  assume  that  Irenfcus  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Polycarp  Bomewhcre  between  A.D.  135 — 150.  The  mention  of  the 
"  royal  court "  eecms  at  fii^t  eight  to  Buggeet  the  hope  of  a  more 
precise  solution ;   but  even  if  this  notice  be  taken  to  imply  the 

"presence  of  the  Emperor  for  the  time  being  in  Asia  Minor, 
our  information  i-CBpecting  the  movements  of  Hadrian  and  his 
succeesorR  la  too  scanty  to  afford  ground  for  any  eafe  inference.t 


*  rwp  avToirrSiv  ttji  C^tis  rod  A^yov.     I  would  glndly  trauKlato  this"  tbo  oyo-witnesBei* 
of  the  Word  of  Lifo  **  (comp*  I  John  i.  1),  as  it  is  c<miinonly  taken  ;  but  I  cannot  ^(*t  thin 
out  of  the  Greek  order.     Posfijbly  tbero  is  an  nccHi^ntal  tranfipottition  in  the  common 
text.     The  Syriac  tranalator  hAa  "  \hom  who  saw  ivith  their  oyea  tho  living  Word." 
t  Ensdb,  //,  £,  T.  20. 

I  Dodwell  and  Crrabo  explain  the  reference  by  a  Tiait  of  Hadrian  to  Asia,  which  th© 

former  places  a.I),  122,  and  the  latter  a,i>*  1^  (Gmbe,  Prohtj.  s<»ct.  1);  but  both  these 

I'diktei  seem  too  early,  oven  if  there  were  no  other  objectioaB.     llaunet  {Diss,  in  Irtft. 

Ill  fleet.  2)  considers  that  tho  cxpreaeion  doe«  not  imply  tho  presonc©  of  tho  imperUl  court 

Fin  Abia,  but  fllgnifles  merely  that  FlorinuB  was  a  courtier  in  high  fsTonr  with  tho 

oporor.     But  Irenienfl  could  hardly  haTe  exprefiaod  himself  eo,  if  h©  had  meant  nothing 

more  than  this.     The  succeeding  Emperor,  Antoninus  Pi ua  (a.d.  138 — 161),  spent  his 

time  ulmoftt  entirely  in  Italy.     Cftpitolinua  aays  of  him :  **  Ne<s  uUaa  oxpeditiones  obiit,  nisi 

qnod  ad  agroe  nuoa  profcotua  et  ad  Campaniam/*  ViL  Anton.  7.    Ho  appears  however  to 
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Of  the  later  career  of  Florinus,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  at 
one  time  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  that  he  aftervi^ardfl 
fell  away,  and  taught  his  heresy  in  the  metropolis ;  that  in  con- 
sequence Irenseus  addresBed  to  him  this  letter  from  which  I  have 
given  the  extract,  and  wliich  was  also  entitled  *'0n  Monarchy'* 
or  *•'  Showing  Uiat  God  in  not  the  author  of  evil "  (-frovfjTTp^  kojo^) — 
this  being  the  special  heresy  of  Floiinus ;  and  that  afterwards, 
apparently  by  a  rebound,  lie  lapsed  into  Valentinianism,  on  which 
occasion  Irenieus  wrote  hie  treatise  on  the  Ogdoad.*  As  the  treatise 
of  Irenaius  on  the  Ogdoad  can  hardly  have  been  wiitten  later  than 
his  extant  work  on  Heresies,  iu  %vhieh  ValentinianiBm  is  8o  fully 
discussed  as  to  render  any  such  partial  treatment  superfluoue,  and 
which  dates  from  the  episcopate  of  Elentherins  (a.d,  177 — ^190),  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  letter  to  Florinus  was  one  of  the 
eathest  writiogs  of  this  Father, 

Thus  we  are  left  mthout  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
age  of  Ireuseiis  when  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp,  But  beyond 
this  uncertainty  liis  testimojiy  is  as  explicit  as  could  w^ell  be 
desired.  All  expenence,  if  I  mistake  not,  bears  out  his  statement 
respecting  the  vividness  of  the  memory  during  this  period  of 
life.  In  a  recent  trial,  the  most  fatal  blot  in  the  evidence  was  the 
inability  of  a  pretender  to  give  any  information  respecting  the 
games  and  studies,  the  eompuuions,  the  famihar  haunts,  of  the 
school  and  college  days  of  the  person  w4th  whom  he  identified 
hinieelf.  It  is  the  penalty  which  mature  age  pays  for  clearer 
ideas  and  higher  powers  of  generalisation,  that  the  recollection  of 
facte  becomes  comparatively  blurred.  Very  often  an  old  man  wiU 
relate  with  perfect  distinctness  the  incidents  of  his  youth  and 
early  manhood^  while  a  haze  will  rest  over  much  of  the  intervening 
period.  Those  who  have  hstened  to  a  Sedgwnck  after  a  lapse  of 
Bixty  or  seventy  years  repeating  anecdotes  of  the  "statesmen"  in 
his  native  dale,  or  describing  the  circumstances  under  wliich  he  first 
heard  the  nc^^^  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  will  be  able  to  realize 
the  vividness  of  the  stories  which  the  aged  Polycarp  would  tell 
to  his  youthful  pupil  of  his  hitercourse  with  the  last  surviving 
Apostle — the  memory  of  the  narrator  being  quickened  and  the 
interest  of  the  hearer  intensified,  in  this  case,  by  the  conviction 

h%re  gone  to  Egypt  mid  SjHa  in  (he  l&lor  years  of  hia  veign  (Ari«iJd.  Qp,  i.  p.  458,  Ed. 
I}mdL)t  and  the  Account  of  lo.  Malaliu)  would  soem  to  imply  that  he  yiaitod  Aaia  Biinor 
OQ  hia  retam  (p.  380,  Ed.  Bona.).  But  M,  Waddington  (  Vit  du  RMeur  j€i»us  Anstide, 
p.  259  B4^q.}  ibowB  that  ho  was  still  at  Antioch  in  the  oarly  part  of  the  year  155 ;  »o  thai 
this  viBit,  ir  it  roaUy  took  place,  Ib  too  late  for  our  purpose. 

Aa  no  known  ?iait  of  a  roigning  Empi^ror  will  Buit,  I  venture  to  offer  a  conjeotun. 
About  the  year  136,  T.  Aureliua  FolTiia  waa  proconsul  of  Asia  (IS'addingtoQf  Fasten  des 
provinctA  Asiattqitts^  p.  724).  Within,  two  or  throe  years  from  hie  proconsulate  be  wae 
raiaod  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  U  known  as  Antoninus  Pius.  Florinoa  may  hare 
bHQloDged  to  hjB  suite,  and  IreoaeiuB  in  after  years  might  well  call  the  proconBiil*s  retiniio, 
in  a  looBO  way,  tho  **  royal  court "  by  anticipation.  Thia  explanation  giTot  a  viait  of 
sufficient  lonifth,  and  otherwise  fits  in  with  the  circumstances. 

♦  EuBob.  If,  E.  r.  ir»,  20.  
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that  they  were  brought  face  to  face  with  facts  such  as  the  world 
had  never  Been  before. 

One  incident  more  is  recorded  of  tliis  veteran  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Kome^  where  he  conferred  mth  the  bishop,  Anicetus.  The  main 
subject  of  this  conference  was  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Passion. 
Polycarp  pleaded  the  practice  of  St.  John  and  the  other  Apostles 
vfiih  whom  he  had  conversed,  for  ob8er\ing  the  actual  day  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  mthout  respect  to  the  day  of  the  week.  On  the 
other  hand,  Anicetus  could  point  to  the  fact  that  liis  predecessors, 
at  least  as  far  back  as  Xystus,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had  always  kept  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Passion  on  a  Friday  and  that  of  the  Resurrection  on 
a  Sunday,  thus  making  the  day  of  the  month  give  place  to  the 
day  of  the  week.  Neither  convinced  the  other,  but  they  parted 
good  friends,  Tliis  difierence  of  usage  did  not  interfere  with  the 
most  perfect  cordiality ;  and,  as  a  sign  of  this,  Anicetus  allowed 
Polycarp  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist  in  his  stead.*  About  forty 
years  later,  when  the  Paschal  controversy  was  revived,  and 
Victor,  a  successor  of  Anicetus,  exconununicated  the  Asintic 
Churches,  Irena^us,  though  liimself  an  observer  of  the  Western 
usage,  wrote  to  remonstmte  with  Victor  on  this  hamh  and 
tyrannical  measure.  An  extract  from  his  letter  is  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  in  wliich  these  incidents  respecting  his  old  master  are 
recorded.!  Irenasus  msists  strongly  oo  the  fact  that  **the  harmony 
of  the  faith*'  has  never  been  disturbed  liitherto  by  any  such 
diversities  of  usage. 

To  this  \dfiit  to  Rome  Irenseus  makes  another  reference  hi  Ms 
extant  work  against  Heresies,  The  perfect  confidence  %vith 
which  he  appeals  to  the  contiimity  of  the  Apostolic  tradition,  and 
to  the  testimony  of  Polycai-p  as  the  principal  Hnk  hi  the  chain, 
gives  a  pecuhar  significance  to  this  passage,  and  no  apology  is 
needed  for  quoting  it  at  length.  After  speaking  of  the  succession 
of  the  Roman  bishops,  through  whom  the  tnie  doctrine  has  been 
lianded  down  to  his  o^^i  generation  ^nthout  interruption,  he 
adds — 

And  (bo  it  was  with)  Polycarp  also,  who  not  oiJy  was  tanglit  hy 
Apostles,  and  lived  m  familiar  intercourse  (cn/Kai'ooTpai^fts)  with  many  tbat 
had  seen  Christ,  but  also  refeived  his  appointment  in  Asia  from  Ajwstles, 
as  Bishop  in  the  Ohmx^h  of  Smyrna,  whom  we  too  btive  seen  in  our  youth 
(cv  tt5  Trp<liTrj  Tjfjubiv  rjXiKta^^  for  he  survived  long,  and  departed  this  life  at  a 
very  great  age,  by  a  glorious  and  most  notable  martyrdom,  having 
ever  taught  these  \'ery  things,  which  he  liad  learnt  from  the  Apoatles, 
which  the  Church  hands  down,  and  which  alone  are  true.  To  these  testi- 
mony is  borne  by  all  the  Churches  in  Asia,  and  by  the  successors  of  PoIy*j 


Thin  &i  loMt  aooQiB  to  bo  ibo  most  probabto  moaniDg  of  wa^y^F^^'  '^'^  c^vfuio'- 
t  Eiiaeb.  H,  E,  T.  24. 
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carp  up  to  the  present  time,  who  was  a  much  more  trustwortliy  and  safer 
wituesvS  of  the  tmtli  tlian  Valeiitiniis  and  Marcion,  and  all  siich  wrong- 
mi  iided  men.  lie  also,  when  on  a  visit  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  Amcetus, 
con%^ei1ed  many  to  the  Church  of  God  from  following  the  afore-iiamed 
boreties,  by  preaching  that  he  had  received  from  the  Apostles  this 
doctrine,  and  this  only,  which  was  handed  down  by  the  Church,  as  the 
truth.  Ajid  there  are  those  who  have  heard  him  tell  how  John,  the 
di&ciple  of  the  Lord,  when  he  went  to  take  a  hath  in  Epliesus,  and  Raw 
Cerinthns  within,  rushed  away  from  the  room  without  bathinp*,  with  the 
words,  ^*  Let  U8  flee,  let^t  the  ro43ni  should  indeed  fall  in,  ft>r  Cednthua,  the 
enemy  of  the  tmth,  is  within/*  Yea,  and  Polycarp  hiiiuself  also  on  one 
occasion,  when  !MarLion  conironted  him  and  said,  '*  Dtjst  thoii  recognize 
me?"  answereil,  *' I  recognize  the  firstborn  of  Satan/*  Such  care  did  the 
Apostles  and  their  discipU^s  take  not  to  hold  m\y  c^)mmnrncation,  even  l^ 
word,  with  any  of  those  who  falsify  the  truth,  as  Paul  also  said,  ^'  A  man 
that  is  a  heretic  after  a  first  and  set*ond  admonition,  avoid  ;  knowing  that 
such  an  one  is  p(*rverted  mid  siimeth,  being^  aelf-condenmed,"  ^Moreover, 
there  is  an  Epistle  of  Polycarp  addressed  to  the  Phiiippiuns,  which  is  most 
adequate  (iKai'ti^anj),  and  from  which  txjth  his  manner  of  life  and  his 
preaching"  of  the  truth  may  be  learnt  by  those  who  desire  to  learn  and  are 
anxioiM  IVjr  their  own  salvation.  iVnd  again,  the  Church  in  Ephesus^ 
which  was  f^miided  by  Paid,  and  wltere  John  survived  till  the  times  of 
Trajan,  is  a  true  witness  of  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles-^ 

I  have  given  these  important  extracts  at  length  becaufle  they 
speak  for  themselves.  If  I  niistako  not,  they  will  be  more  con* 
vincijig  than  many  arguments.  It  is  imposeible  to  doubt  the 
eincerity  of  IreuaiiiB,  when  he  thue  explicitly  and  repeatedly 
maintains  that  the  doctrines  which  he  holds  and  teaches  are  the 
game  which  Polycaip  had  held  and  tanght  before  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  school  of  critics  wdiieh  has  arisen  in  the  present 
generation  maintains  that  Ireeaius  was  mistaken  from  beginning 
to  end;  that,  instead  of  this  continuity  in  the  teaching  and 
histoiy  of  the  Clnirch,  there  had  been  a  violent  dislocation  ;  tliat 
St.  John,  as  ao  Apostle  of  the  Cii'cumcision,  must  have  had  a  deep- 
rooted  aversion  to  the  doctrine  and  work  of  St.  Paul ;  and  that 
Polycarp,  as  a  disciple  of  St»  Jolm,  must  have  shared  that  aver- 
sion, and  camiot  therefore  have  recogniised*  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  dilBcult  to  believo  that  those  who  hold  this  thooiy  have 
seriously  faced  the  historical  diflScnlties  which  it  involves^  or  have 
attempted  to  realize  any  combination  of  circiunstances  by  which 
this  revolution  could  have  been  brought  about  in  such  a  mantier 
as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  next  succeeding  generations,  1 
shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  eohilarity 
i\i  the  Clmrch  at  this  epoch.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  direct  personal  testunony  of  Iren^ms  respecting  Polycarp 
is  by  no  means  the  only,  or  even  the  greatest,  impediment  to  this 
tlieoiy.  He  coTistantly  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  eldere,  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  Apostles,  in  confirmation   of  his  statement. 

♦  Itch,  iii,  8.  4, 
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AmoDg  the  Christian  teach  ere  of  proconsular  Asia  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  Poljcai-p,  ate  two  famous  names,  MeHto  of 
dis  aiicl  Claudius  ApollinariB  of  HicrapoKs,  They  must  already 
e  reached  middle  life  before  Polycarp'e  martyrdom.  They 
Jirere  not  merely  pmetical  workers,  but  voluminous  writers  also. 
The  lists  of  their  works  handed  do^^^  to  us  compriee  the 
'widest  range  of  topics;  they  handle  questions  of  Cliristian  ethics, 
pf  Scriptural  interpretation,  of  controYcrsial  divinity,  of  eccle- 
iaastical  order,  of  theological  raetaphyeics.  Was  there  then  any 
jiossibility  of  a  mistake  here  ?  To  us  the  histoiy  of  the  Church 
during  the  second  century  is  obscure  enough,  because  all  this 
voluminous  literature,  except  a  few  meagre  fmgments,  1ms  been 
blotted  out.  But  to  the  contemporaries  and  suceessore  of  Ireneeua 
it  was  legible  enough,  "  A^Tio  does  not  know,"  exclahns  liis  own 
pupil  Ilippolytus,  ''  the  books  of  Irenanis  and  Mehto  and  the  rest, 
wliich  declare  Christ  to  be  God  and  man  ?"* 

This  misBion  of  peace  to  Rome  must  have  been  one  of  the  latest 
acts  of  the  old  man^s  hfe.  The  accession  of  Anieetus  to  the  see 
of  Rome  is  variously  dated;  but  the  earliest  year  is  about  A.D,  150, 
and  an  eminent  recent  critic,  who  has  paid  special  attention  to  the 
.pubject,  places  it  between  A.IK  154  and  A»D.  loG.f  In  the  year  155^ 
r  156  at  tlio  latest,  Polycai-p  fell  a  mai-tyr. 

The  details  of  his  martyrdom  are  recorded  in  a  contemporary 
document,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Qnirch  of 
Smyrna,  addressed  more  immediately  to  the  Church  of  PhUo- 
melium  but  challenging  at  the  same  time  a  wider  circidation.J 
The  simplicitj'  with  which  the  narrators  record  omens  and 
occun-ences  easily  explicable  in  themselves,  but  uivested  by  their 
surcharged  feelings  \\i\\\  a  jniraculoiis  character,  is  highly  natural. 
The  whole  narrative  in  eminently  tonchiug  and  iristi-uctive ;  but 
the  detaik  have  httle  or  no  bearuig  on  my  immechate  purpose.  It 
[ifi  sufficient  to  say  that  Polyearp  had  retb-ed  hito  the  countiy  to 
escape  persecution*  that  the  populace,  not  satisfied  mth  the 
victims  already  sacriBced  to  their  fury,  demaoded  the  Ufe  of 
Polycaip,  as  the  "father  of  the  Cliristians ;"  that  his  hiding-place 
was  betrayed  by  a  boy  in  his  semce,  under  the  influence  of  tor- 
ture; that  the  magistrates  urged  him  to  save  liis  life  by  submitting 
to  the  usual  tests,  by  pronouncing  the  fonnula,  '*  Ctesar  is  Lord,*'  or 
offering  sacrifice,  or  swearing  by  the  fortmae  of  the  Emprmr,  or 
levihiig  Christ;  that  he  declared  himself  imable  to  blaspheme  a 

aster  whom  he  had  served  for  eighty-six  yen*?*,  and  from  whom  he 
had  received  no  wrong;    and  that  consequently    he   was  burnt 


to 

■Ma 
^^hac 


*  Quoted  anonymously  in  EuaoK  if.  E.  %*.  28, 

t  lipBius^  Chnmokffie  (kr  liijmischen  BUckUfe^  p.  263* 

I  Soo  Jacobs  on 'a  Patrca  Aftostoikf,  iL  p,  604. 
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the  flames.  The  games  were  already  past ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  condemned  to  the  \^41d  beasts — the  umial  punishment 
for  Biich  contumacy. 

Polycaip  was  martyred  during  the  pro  consul  ship  of  Statins 
Quadratns.  The  commonly  received  date  of  his  death  is  A.D.  166 
or  107,  as  given  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebms.  Quite  recently 
however,  M.  Waddington  has  subjected  the  proconsular /cwf*  of 
Asia  Minor  to  a  fresh  and  rigorous  scrutiny.*  This  Statins 
Quadratus  is  mentioned  by  the  orator  Aristides ;  and  by  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  chronology  of  Aristides*  life,  with  the  aid  of  newlf- 
discovered  inscriijtions,  M.  Waddington  arrives  at  the  result  that 
Quadratus  waR  proconsul  in  154,  155  ;  and,  as  Polycarp  was  mar- 
tyred in  the  early  montlis  of  the  year,  his  martyrdom  must  be 
dated  A,d,  155.  Tliis  result  is  accepted  by  M.  Renan,t  and  sub- 
stantially also  by  Hilgenfeld  and  Lipsius,}  who  however  (for 
reasons  into  wliich  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here)  postpones  the 
martyrdom  to  the  following  year,  A.D.  156.  M,  Waddington's 
arguments  seem  conclusive,  and  tliis  rectification  of  date  removes 
some  stumbling-blocks.  The  relations  between  St.  John  and 
Polycarp  for  instance,  as  reported  by  Irenaeus  and  others,  no 
longer  present  any  difficulty,  when  the  period  during  which  tlie 
lives  of  the  two  overlap  each  other  is  thus  extended.  The 
author  of  **  Supernatural  Religion "  very  excusably  adopts  the 
received  date  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  being  unaware,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  these  recent  investigations. 


In  this  account  of  Polycarp,  I  have  assumed  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  the  author  of  **  Supernatural 
Religion  "  lias  taken  his  side  with  those  writei's  who  condemn  it  as 
spurious,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  give  reasons  for  this 
confidence. 

So  far  as  regards  external  testimony,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  presents  itself  with  credentials  of  excep- 
tional value.  The  instances  are  very  rare  indeed  where  a  work  of 
antiquity  can  claun  the  direct  testimony  of  a  pupil  of  the  writer 
to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  The  statement  of  Irenaeus  respecting  the 
authorship  of  this  Epistle  is  explicit ;  and  indeed,  as  the  reference 
is  not  denied  either  by  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Rehgion*'  or 
by  other  critics,  like  Lipsius  and  Hilgenfeld,  who  nevertheless 
condemn  the  Epistle  as  spurious,  I  am  saved  all  trouble  in  estaljN 
lishing  its  adequacy.     Our  author  indeed  is  content  to  set  it  asii 

*  Seo  hifl  Minmrt  sur  la  Cknofioioffi€  de  la  Vie  da  RAileio'  jElitUi  ArtMtiie^  in  the 
Mimoirts  de  tAcademte  des  Itum-ipttons,  xxri,  p.  202  aeq. ;  and  liii  Fastt*  des  prtmnoa 
Anatiqna  in  he  B&a  ami  WAddington's  Voya^  Archeoh^iiive  en  Grece  et  en  Ane  Miwmre^ 

t  V Antichrist,  p.  r»»vG. 

t  Lipaus  in  the  Z^ittch.  /  ITimcrmA.  Th€oL  xtU,  p.  1S8  (1874);  Hi]gtiif«U» 
ibid,  p.  S25  seq. 
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because  **  the  tcatimonj  of  Irenseus  is  not  •  ,  •  entitled  to  ninch 
weight,  inasmuch  as  his  intei-course  with  Polycarp  was  evidently 
confined  to  A  Bhort  period  of  his  extreme  youth,  *iiid  wo  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  ho  had  any  Bubsequent  commimication  with 
liim/'  *  I  do  not  see  how  the  notice  of  Irenaaus  justiliefi  the  state- 
ment that  the  period  was  short  \  but  tlie  passage  haB  been  given 
above,  and  the  reader  may  judge  for  Iiimself.  Nor  does  it  seein 
probable,  conBidering  that  the  comnnniications  between  Asia 
Minor  and  southern  Graul  were  close  and  frequent^  that  the  pupil 
should  altogether  have  lost  sight  of  the  master  whom  ho  revered, 
when  he  migrated  to  hie  new  and  distant  home  in  the  west.  But, 
even  though  all  this  be  granted,  the  fact  still  remains,  that  the 
testiniony  is  exceptionally  good  and  woidd  in  ordinary  cases  be 
regarded  as  quite  decisive,  I  do  not  say  tl:iat  it  is  impossible 
IrenaBus  coidd  have  been  raifltaken ;  there  is  always  risk  of  error 
in  human  testimony;  but  I  maintain  that,  unless  we  are  required 
to  apply  a  wholly  different  standard  of  e\ndence  here  from  that 
which  is  held  satisfactory  in  other  cases,  we  approach  this  Epistle 
with  a  very  strong  guarantee  of  its  authenticity,  which  can  only 
be  invalidated  by  solid  and  convincing  proofs^  and  against  which 
h^y^othetical  combinations  and  ingenious  surmises  are  powerless.! 
Whether  the  objections  adduced  by  tlie  iinpugnem  of  tliia  EpiBtle 
are  of  this  character,  the  reader  will  see  presently. 

From  the  external  we  turn  to  the  internal  evidence.  We  are 
asked  to  beHeve  that  this  letter  was  forged  on  the  confines  of  the 
age  of  Ireneeua  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  But  can  anything  be 
more  unhke  the  ecclesiastical  litemture  of  this  later  generation, 
whether  we  regard  the  use  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  notices 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  or  the  statements  of  theological  doctrine  ? 
The  Evangelical  quotations  are  still  given  (as  in  Clement  of  Rome) 
with  the  formida,  **The  Lord  said;"  the  passages  from  the 
ApostoUc  Epistles  are  still,  for  the  most  part,  indirect  and  anony- 
mouF*  Though  two  or  three  chaptei'S  are  devoted  to  injunctions 
respecting  the  mioistrj'  of  the  Church,  there  is  not  an  allusion 
to  episcopacy  from  beginnmg  to  end.  Though  t!ie  writer  s  ideas 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  practically  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
yet  these  ideas  are  still  held  in  solution,  and  have  not  yet 
ciyatallized  into  the  dogmatic  foi-ms  which  characteme  the  later 
generation*  And  from  first  to  last  this  Epistle  is  silent  upon 
those  questions  which  interested  the  Church  m  the  second  half  of 
the  second  century.  Of  Montanism,  of  the  Paschal  controversy, 
of  the  developed  Gnostic  heresies  of  this  period,  it  says  nothing, 
A  supposed  reference  to  Marcion  I  shall  have  to  discuss  presently. 

•  s.  It  I.  |v  27il 

t  It  ahould  be  mejationed  hIho  that  wo  bavo  anothor  except ionul  uuAriinteo  m  tho  fact 
tfeiit  PolycRrp's  Epktle  iviia  read  in  the  Cburoli  of  Asia  ;  Jerome j  Vir,  Hi  17,  •*  Uaquo 
hodie  ID  Asia)  conToato  le^tur.** 
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For  the  moment  it  Ls  sufficient  to  say  that  an  alltision  so  vagxie  I 
and  pointless  aB  this  would  be  must  certainly  have  missed  its  aim. 

But  tliie  ar^ment  from  internal  e^ndeiice  gains  strength  wheitj 
considered   from   another  point   of  view.     The   only  intelligible) 
theory — indeed,  so  far  as  I  remember,  the  only  attempt  at  a  theory 
— offered  to  account  for  tliis   Epistle  by  those  who   deny  its  j 
genuineness  or  its  integiity,  connects  it  closely  with  the  Tgnatian 
letters.     If  forged,  it  was  forgetl  by  the  ^me  hand  which  wrote  i 
the  seven  Vossian  Epistles ;  if  interpolated,  it  was  interpolated  by  1 
the  person  who  expanded  the   three  genuine  Epistles  into  thef 
seven.     According  to  either  hj^otheeds*  the  object  was  to  recom- 
mend the  Ignatian  forgery  on  the  authority  of  a  great  name ;  the 
motive  betrays  itself  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  where  Polycarp  is 
represented  as  sending  several  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians   along  with  his  own   letter.      This  theory  is  at  aH 
events  intelligible  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  the  only  rational 
theory  of  which  the  case  admits. 

Let  us  ask  then,  whether  there  is  any  improbability  in  the  cir*  ] 
cumstanees,  as  here  represented.  Ignatius  had  stayed  at  Philippi  1 
on  his  way  to  martyrdom  \  the  Philippians  had  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  their  intercoui'se  vdih  him ;  writing  to  Polycarp  after- 
wards, they  had  requested  him  to  send  them  a  copy  of  the  martyr's 
letter  or  letters  to  him  ;  he  complies  with  the  request,  and  appends 
also  copies  of  other  letters  written  by  Ignatius,  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  in  his  possossion.  Is  this  at  all  imnatural  t 
Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  letters  of  Polycarp  liad  con- 
tained no  such  reference  to  Ignatius  and  his  Epistles,  would  it  not 
have  been  regarded  as  a  highly  suspicious  circumstance,  that, 
Ti^Titiiag  to  the  Phihppians  so  soon  after  Ignatius  had  visited  both 
Churches,  Polycarp  should  have  said  nothing  about  so  remarkable 
a  man  ?  Wien  I  see  Ikjw  this  argument  from  silence  is  worked 
in  other  cases*  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  plied  hero 
as  a  fonuidable  objection  either  to  the  truth  of  the  Ignatian  story^ 
or  to  the  genuineness  of  Polycai*p*8  Epistle,  or  to  both*  My  con- 
clusion is  that  this  notice  proves  nothing  cither  way,  when  it 
stands  alone.  If  the  other  contents  of  the  I*olycarpian  Epistle 
are  questionable,  then  it  enforces  our  misgivings.  If  not,  then 
this  use  of  the  notice  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  over* 
suspicious  temperament  of  modem  criticism,  which,  as  I  ventured 
to  suggest  in  an  earlier  paper,  must  be  as  fatal  to  calm  and  reason- 
able judgment  in  matters  of  early  Christian  history,  as  it  is 
manifestly  in  matters  of  common  Ufe.  The  question  therefore  is 
narrowed  to  this  issue,  whether  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp  bears 
e^'idence  in  its  style  and  diction  or  in  its  modes  of  thought  or  in 
any  other  way,  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  hand  which  penned 
the  Ignatian  letters* 
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Atid  here  I  venture  to  Bay  that,  however  we  test  these  tlocE- 
menfjs,  the  coutrast  is  very  Btriking ;  more  strikiJig  in  fact  than 
we  should  have  expecttid  to  find  bet'ween  two  Chi'letiaa  writers 
who  wrote  about  the  same  time  and  were  peraonalJy  acquainted 
with  each  other.     I  will  apply  some  of  these  tests. 

1*  The  stress  which  Ignatius  lays  on  episcopacy  as  the  key- 
stone of  ecclesiastical  order  and  the  guamntee  of  theological 
orthodoxy,  is  well  kno'WTi,  Indeed  it  is  often  supposed  that  the 
Ignatiau  Lettei-s  were  written  for  this  express  puipose.  In  Poly- 
curp  6  Epifetlo  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is 
uo  mention  of  episcopacy*  He  speaks  at  length  about  the  duties 
of  the  presbyters,  of  the  deacons^  of  the  widows,  and  others, 
but  the  bishop  is  entirely  ignored.  More  especially  lie  directs  the 
yoimger  men  to  be  obedient  to  *'  the  presbytci's  and  deacons,  as 
to  God  and  Christ,"  but  nothing  is  said  about  obedience  to  the 
bishop/  At  a  later  part  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  an  offence 
committed  by  one  Valens,  a  presbyter,  but  here  again  there  is 
the  same  silence-  All  this  is  quite  intelhgible,  if  the  letter  is 
genuine,  on  the  supposition  either  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
Phihppian  bishopric  at  this  time,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  there  was  not  yet  fully  developed ; 
but  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  quite  inconceivable  that  a  forger 
who^e  object  was  to  recommend  episcopacy  should  have  pictured 
a  state  of  tilings  so  damaging  to  his  main  purpose.  The  supposed 
forger  indeed  shows  himself  throughout  quite  indifferent  on  this 
subject.  There  is  every  reason  for  behe%ang  that  Polycarp  was 
Bishop  of  SmjTua  at  tins  time ;  yet  in  the  heading  of  the  letter 
he  does  not  assert  his  title,  but  writes  merely,  **  Pulycarp  and  the 
presb^'tei's  %vith  liim.** 

2,  If  we  turn  from  ecclesiastical  organization  to  doctrinal 
statement,  the  contrast  still  remains-  Wo  meet  with  no  such 
strong  expressions  as  are  found  in  the  I gnatian  letters ;  Polycarp 
*never  speaks  of  **  the  blood  of  God/'  **  the  passiou  of  my  God," 
**  Jesus  Christ  our  Gud,*'  and  the  like.  Even  in  the  commoner 
modes  of  designating  our  Lord,  a  difference  is  perceptible.  Thus 
the  favourite  mode  of  expression  with  Ignatius  is  *'  Jesus  Christ  '* 
simply,  wliieh  occui*s  nearly  a  hundred  times  ;  whereas  in  Polycarp 
it  is  only  found  twice  (one  passage  being  a  quotation).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  usual  expression  in  Polycarp  is  ^*  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,**  which  apparently  occurs  only  tmce  in  the  Ignatian 
Epistles,  and  in  both  instances  with  various  readings.  Again  the 
combmatiou  **  God  and  Christ,"  occurring  three  times  in  Polycarp, 
does  not  appear  once  in  the  Ignatian  letters.f 

♦  a  5- 

t  I  beliovfs  that  tho  facts  atnted  in  the  text  are  strictly  f  om>et ;  bnt  I  may  h%re  over- 
looked Bomo  pAfisa^eft.  At  all  events  a  careful  reader  vrill,  if  I  mistake  not,  obsorto  a 
marked  difference  in  tho  ordinary  theological  langaage  of  the  two  writers. 
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3.  The  divergence  of  the  two  writers  as  regardB  Scriptural 
quotationB  is  still  more  remarkable.  Though  the  seren  IgnatiAn 
letters  are  together  at  least  five  times  as  long  as  the  Epistle  of 
Polycarp,  the  quotations  from  the  Apostolic  Epistlee  in  the  latter 
are  many  times  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  precise^  than  in 
the  formen  Whole  passages  in  Polycarp  are  made  up  of  such 
quotations  strung  together,  while  in  Igiaatius  they  are  very  rare, 
being  for  the  most  part  epigrammatic  adaptations  and  isolated 
coincideiices  of  language  or  thought.  Nor  indeed  is  their  range 
coexteikBLTe*  Thus  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
a  former  article,  is  pervaded  with  the  language  of  St,  Peter's 
Pint  ^lislle,  but  in  the  Ignatian  letters  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  use.* 

4.  But  this  divergence  only  forms  part  of  a  still  broader  and 
mate  deoiave  ocmtra£t«  The  profuseness  of  quotation  in  Polycarp's 
K^iidd  aiJra  from  a  want  of  originality*  The  writer  reproduces 
tlio  thoughts  and  words  of  others,  because  his  mind  is  essentially 
wmi^fldte  and  aot  creative.  He  is  altogether  wanting  in  inde- 
jlindimcin  of  ihuught.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Ignatian  letters 
am  romailcahla  for  their  indiridHaUtt/.      Of   all    early   Christian 

tlMfj  aia  pm-eminent  in  this  respect.  They  are  full  of 
ipiiilinnriL  quaint  images,  imexpected  turns  of  thought 
ainl  laag^M^^  They  exhibit  their  characteristic  ideas,  which 
obtioil^Jt  ba^e  a  high  value  for  the  writer,  for  he  recurs  to  them 
again  and  «gaiii»  but  which  the  reader  often  finds  it  extremely 
iHBnII  to  giaep^  owfaig  to  their  singularity. 

I  iraatitra  lo  tbink  that  any  one  who  wiU  carefully  consider 
Uiaaa  oontiantai  more  eepedally  the  last^  as  extending  over  the 
wholt*  field — must  be  struck  with  the  impossibility  of  the  theory 
wfaiob  iiiak«a  this  letter  part  of  the  assumed  Ignatian  forgeriei 
Tb]>  bypotbfin  tequirea  us  to  believe  that  a  very  imcritical  a{ 
producN^  a  BlOTaTy  fiction^  which,  for  subtlety  and  naturalness  of 
ezaoutiou,  U^ves  the  most  skilfid  forgeries  of  the  nineteenth 
oeatary  far  behind. 

And  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  is  encumbered  with  diffi- 
culties of  the  eame  ldnd«  and  hardly  less  considerable.  This 
hypotlioiaB  waa  shaped  and  developed  by  Ritschl^f  whose  theory 
has  been  accepted  by  some  later  writers.  He  supposes  that  the 
grt*ati*r  j^rt  of  the  Epistle  is  the  genuijie  production  of  the  person 
whose  name  it  bcnnss  written  however,  not  immediately  after  the 
death  *of  Ignatius^  but  in  the  later  years  of  Polycarp*8  long  Kfe. 
The  three  passtigt^s  which  relate  U}  Ignatius,  together  Avith  other 
pails  which  he  defines,  he  supposes  to  have  been  interpolated  l>y 

♦  M<a^m  18  U  gijMi  by  Laidn^r  (p.  S8)  as  a  coiocidonoe  with  1  Pot  v.  5*    But  th6 
•spiviBsion  io  qae^tton,  *'  |4>  be  cubjoet  oae  to  aKLotborf*"  oocors  altio  in  Ephea.  t.  21,  a?en 
^M  any  stn  »*>  coaJd  1i«<  Ut  I  on  the  oe«iirn»neo  of  tboM  few  obyioai  word*, 
t  Af^kaihoihcAe  AVrc^,  p.  $84  ftoq,  (Ed,  2X 
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the  eanie  forger  who  amplified  the  throe  genuine  letters  of  the 
martyr  of  Antiocli  into  the  seven  of  the  VosHian  collection.  But 
if  any  one  will  take  the  panRages  whicli  llitsehl  has  struck  out  a^ 
inteq>olaterU  he  will  find  that  the  general  style  is  tlie  same ;  that 
indi%ddual  expreRwonB,  more  especially  theological  exprcHHions,  are 
the  Bame :  that  the  quotutiona  are  from  the  same  range  of  books, 
as  in  the  other  parts,  extending  even  to  coincidences  of  expression 
with  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome ;  and  that  altogether  there 
ia  nothing  to  separate  one  part  from  another,  except  the  a  priori 
assumption  that  the  references  to  Ignatius  must  l>e  nnhistorical. 
I  do  not  know  whether  these  facts  have  been  pointed  out  before, 
and  I  cannot  do  more  here  than  hint  at  lines  of  investigation  which 
any  one  may  follow  up  for  himself.  But  when  the  phenomena 
are  fully  recognized,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  difficulties  in 
Ritechrs  tht-ory  will  be  felt  to  be  many  times  greater  than  those 
which  it  m  framed  to  remove. 

Of  the  general  character  of  tlie  Epistle,  as  affecting  the  question 
of  its  genuineness,  the  author  of**  Supernatural  Religion'*  has  said 
nothing.  But  he  has  reproduced  special  objectionH  which  have 
been  urged  by  previous  writers;  and  to  these  I  wish  to  call 
attention,  beeanse  they  are  very  good,  and  not  unfavourable, 
ilkistratiiuis  of  the  style  of  criticism  which  is  in  vogiie  with  the 
negative  school. 

1,  Our  author  writes  in  the  first  place  : — 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  niartyr-jfjiirney  of  Ignatius  to  Ronie  is, 
for  cogent,  n^ason?*,  declared  to  he  wholly  fabulios,  and  the  epistles  pnr- 
portuig  to  l>p  written  during  that  journey  mast  be  held  to  tie  spiiriou?^. 
The  Epistle  of  Polycarii^  however,  not  only  refers  to  the  martyr-iourney 
(c,  ix.),  hut  tn  the  Ignatiati  Epistle.H  which  are  inautbentic  (c.  xin.),  and 
the  manifest  inference  is  that  it  abo  ia  spurious. 

Of  the  fabulous  character  of  the  martyr-journey  I  have  already 
diBpo&ed  in  my  previous  article  on  the  Ignatian  letters.  For  the 
present  I  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  the  assumed 
reference  tu  the  *^  inauthentic '*  Epistles,  as  this  objection  %viil 
reappear  again, 

2.  Our  author  on  a  later  page  urges  that — 

In  the  Epistle  itself,  there  are  many  anachronisms.  To  cli.  ix.  the 
'^blessed  Ignatius*'  ia  referred  to  as  already  a  considerable  time  dead,  and 
he  i.s  held  np  with  Zosimus  and  Rafus,  and  also  with  Paul  and  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles,  a^  examples  of  patience ;  rnen  who  have  not  run  in  vain, 
but  are  with  the  Lord  \  but  in  eh.  xiii.  he  is  Rpoken  of  as  living,  and 
information  is  requested  regarding  him,  *'  and  thos*?  who  are  with  him.." 

To  this  objection  I  had  already  suppUed  the  answer*  wliich 
has  been  given  many  times  before,  and  whicli,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  author  ought  in  fairness  to  have  noticed,     I  had  pointed  out 
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that  we  have  only  the  Latin 


Tereion  hero,  and  that  tli©  preseDt 
tense  is  obviously  due  to  the  trauslator.  The  original  would 
naturally  be  t^'  crtr  avr^,  which  the  translator,  being  obliged 
to  supply  a  substantive  verb,  has  carelessly  rendered  '*  his  qui  cum 
eo  sunt"  If  any  one  wilJ  consider  what  has  been  just  said  about 
the  general  character  of  the  Epistle,  he  mil  see  that  this  is  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fact,  whether  we  regard  the 
work  as  genuine  or  not.  If  it  is  not  genuine,  the  forger  has 
executed  his  task  ^Wth  criuguraniate  skill  and  appreciation ;  and 
yet  here  he  is  cliarged  with  a  piece  of  bungling  which  a  school- 
boy would  have  avoided-  It  is  not  merely  an  anachronism,  but  a 
self-contrachction  of  the  most  patent  kind.  The  writer,  on  iim 
hjTpothesis,  has  not  made  up  liis  mind  whether  Ignatiii>5  is  or  ig 
not  supposed  to  be  dead  at  the  time,  and  he  represents  the  fact 
differently  in  two  different  parts,* 

But  our  author  apparently  is  quite  imawaro  that  ol  <riv  avnJ 
might  mean  equally  well,  **  those  who  were  with  him,"  and  *'  those 
who  are  with  him/'  At  least  I  cannot  attach  any  other  uieaniug 
to  his  reply,  in  which  he  retorts  upon  me  my  own  words  used 
elsewhere,  and  speaks  of  my  argument  as  being  **  wrecked  upon 
this  rock  of  grammar/'f  If  so,  I  can  only  refer  him  to  Thucydidee 
or  any  Greek  historian,  where  he  will  find  scores  of  similar  instances. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  expresKion  itself  is  quite  neutral  as  regards 
time,  meaning  notliing  more  than  '"  his  corapaiiions/'  and  that  tho 
tense  ^must  be  suppUed  according  to  the  context  or  the  kno\^Ti 
circimistances  of  the  case.  But  I  am  not  sony  that  our  author 
has  fallen  inttJ  this  error,  for  it  has  led  me  to  investigate  the  usage 
of  Polycaq3  and  his  translator,  and  has  thus  elicited  the  follo^nng 
facts ; — (1).  UnlcRS  he  departed  from  his  ordinary  usage.  Poly  carp 
would  have  employed  the  short  expression  ol  tri^  avrw  or  *** 
fi€T*  avTov  in  such  a  ease.  Thus  he  has  ol  a-vy  avr^  in  the  opening 
paragraph,  and  roU  1$  vfi(^v  in  c.  9,  with  other  similar  instances. 
(2).  The  translator,  if  he  had  the  words  rot?  <rw  at-rcp  before 
him,  would  alranst  ceiiainly  supply  the  substiintive  verb,  a»  he 
has  done  in  the  opening,  •*  qui  cum  co  sunt  presbyieri;*'  in  c.  3, 
**illi8  qui  time  f^rant  hominibus,"  and  **  quaa  est  in  Deo;"  in  o*  9, 
*'  qui  ex  vobis  sunt;'*  and  probably  also  m  c.  12,  *'  qui  simt  sub  coelo  ** 
(the  Greek  is  wanting  in  this  last  passage).  (3).  The  translator, 
in  supplying  the  verb,  was  as  likely  as  not  to  give  the  wrong 
tense.  In  fact,  in  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Epistle  where  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  mistake,  he  lias  gone  wrong  on  tliis  very 
poiut ;  he  has  tmnslated  $v  icol  (ttert    .     .     .    ^  oXXok  tqU  ii  vfum^ 


•  Rit84?hl  (1.  c.  p»  586),  thonpfb  hima^lf  cftndomning  tho  thirteenth  chapt^jr  a«  an  in- 
terpolattoii,  tn?aU  thjB  objection  a§  ^ortiiloss,  und  Bays  Tory  deoidedly  that  th© 
correnponding  t#r»ek  muat  have  boon  rtev  fitt*  avrov* 
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Jefiauically   bj   a  present  tense,    "  qnam   et   vidiBtis    .    .    ,    in 

is  qui  ex  vobis  mnt^'  though  the  persons  are  mention L*d  in 
connection  with  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Paul,  and  though  it  is 
dietinctly  stated  immediately  aftei-warde  that  they  all  wore  dead, 
having,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  context,  ended  their  hfe  by 
martyrdom.  In  fact,  he  has  made  the  very  same  blunder  which 
I  aRciibe  to  hhn  here. 

This  objection  therefore  may  be  set  aside  fur  ever.  But  the 
notices  which  I  have  been  considering  suggest  another  reflection. 
Is  the  historical  position  which  the  writer  of  this  letter  takes  up 
at  all  like  the  iuveiition  of  a  forger  t  Would  he  have  thought  of 
placing  himself  at  the  moment  of  time  when  Ignatius  is  supposed 
to  have  been  martyred,  but  when  the  repoii  uf  the  ch'cimistunccs 
had  not  yet  reached  SnijTua?  If  he  had  chosen  this  moment, 
would  he  not  have  made  it  clear,  instead  of  leaving  his  readers  to 
infer  it  by  piecing  together  notices  which  are  scattered  through 
the  Epistle— notices  moreover,  which,  though  entirely  consistent 
with  each  other,  are  so  far  from  obvious  that  liis  translator  has 
been  led  astray  by  them,  and  that  modern  critics  have  woven  out 
of  them  these  entanglements  which  it  has  taken  me  so  much  time 
to  unravel? 

3,  But  our  author  proceeds ; — 

Murerjvc^r,  although  thus  spoken  of  as  alive,  the  %\Titer  already  knows 
of  his  Episitles,  and  refers,  hi  the  plural,  to  those  written  by  him  **  to  us, 
and  all  the  rest  which  we  have  by  us/'  The  reference  here,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  not  only  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Sniymaeana  and  to  Polycarp 
hicoself,  liut  to  other  spurious  epistles  which  are  not  included  in  the  Syriac 
version. 

I  have  already  shown  that  Ignatius  is  not  spoken  of  as  alive ; 
but,  if  he  had  been  aUve,  I  do  not  see  why  Polycarp  should  not 
have  known  of  his  Epistles,  seeing  that  of  the  seven  Vossian 
letters  four  claim  to  have  been  written  from  Smyi*na,  when  the  saint 
was  in  some  sense  Polycarp's  guest,  and  two  to  have  been  written 
to  Smyrna.  Therefore  of  the  seven  EpistleSj  supposing  them  to  be 
genuinej  Polycarp  would  almost  necessarily  ha%'e  been  acquainted 
with  six* 

By  the  "  other  spurious  Epistles,"  which  the  Epistle  of  PolycoTp 
is  supposed  to  recognize,  I  presume  that  our  author  means  the  four 
of  the  Vossian  collection,  wliich  have  no  place  in  the  Syriac.  If  so, 
I  would  reph^  that,  sup)poBingthe  three  Syriac  Epistles  to  represent 
the  only  genuine  letters  ejianf^  these  Epistles  themselves  bear' 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Igi^atius  wrote  several  others  besides ; 
for  in  one  passage  in  these  Syriac  Epistles  {Rom,  4)  the  martyr 
says,  **I  write  to  all  the  Charche!^  and  charge  all  meri,*^  And  again, 
"Svhen  Polycai*p  writes,  ras  hrwrroXa^'lyvaTiov  rhs  TTtfjL^Btia-a^jjfuv  vtt  avTov 
it   is   sufficient     to    advert    to    the    fact    that,    Hke    the    Latin 
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eputohv,  the  plural  htwrroXjal  jk  frequently  used  coiivertibly  wiffi 
the  eingiilaT  eVto-roA^  for  a  single  letter,*  and  indeed  appears  to 
be  so  used  in  an  earlier  passage  by  Polycarp  himself  of  St,  PauVs 
Epistle  to  the  PhilippiatiB  ;t  bo  that  the  notice  if?  satisfied  by  the 
single  Epistle  to  Polycarp  which  is  included  in  the  S>T-iac  letters, 
and  does  not  necessarily  imply  also  the  Epistle  to  the  Sinym^anB 
which  has  no  place  there.  But  of  this  passage  generally  I  would 
say,  that  though  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  language  doe» 
not  favour  the  genuineness  of  the  Vossian  letters,  as  against  the 
Curetonian,  it  cannot  be  taken  to  impugn  the  genuinenefiS  of 
the  Epistle  of  Polycai-p  itaeh^  authenticated,  as  this  Epistle  is; 
by  Iren^eus,  and  exhibiting,  as  we  have  seen,  every  mark  of 
genuineness  in  itself. 

4,  Our  author  then  continues  : — 

DalliBus  pointed  out  long  ago^  tliat  ch.  xiii.  abruptly  interrupts  the  coai- 
chLsion  of  the  Epistle* 

In  what  sense  this  chapter  can  be  said  to  iiiternipt  the  conclu- 
sion it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  occupies  exactly  the  place  which 
would  natumlly  be  assigned  to  such  pcreonal  matters  \  for  it  foUowB 
upon  the  main  purport  of  the  letter,  wlule  it  innnediately  precedes 
the  recommendation  of  the  bearer  and  the  linal  salutation.  On 
the  same  showing  the  conclusion  of  the  greater  number  of  St,  Paul's 
Episth/s  is  **  abruptly  intemipted/' 

5»  The  next  argument  is  of  another  land  : — 

The  writer  vehemently  denoiuices,  as  already  widely  spread,  the 
Cfnostic  heresy  and  other  fomis  of  false  doctrine  which  did  not  exist  until 
the  time  of  Marcirm,  to  whom  and  to  whose  followers  he  refers  in  un- 
mistakable terms,  .in  expression  is  used  in  ch.  vii,  in  speaking  of  these 
heretics,  which  Polycarp  is  re j sorted  by  Irena'U.H  to  have  actually  applied 
to  Marcion  in  jierson,  during  his  stay  in  Kome  about  a.d.  160*  He  is 
said  to  have  called  Mai-cton  the  *'  first-horn  of  Satan^"  (•jrp<ur<>roif<K  rm 
Sorava),  and  the  saaie  tenu  is  employerl  in  this  epistle  with  regard  to 
eveiy  one  who  holds  such  false  doctrines.  The  development  of  these 
heresies,  therefore,  lmi»Hes  a  date  ff>r  the  coini>osition  of  the  Epistle^  at 
earliest,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a  date  which  Is  further 
con  firmed  by  other  circumstances. 

I  will  take  the  latter  part  of  this  statement  first,  correcting 
however  one  or  two  errors  of  detail.  11.  Wadtlington's  investi- 
gations, to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  obhge  us  to  place 
Poly  carp's  visit  to  Rome  some  few  years  before  ItiO,  since  his 
death  is  fixed  at  A.D.  155  or  15t>.  Agaiiii  Ireneeus  does  not  state 
that  the  interview  between  Polycfiqi  and  Slarciou  took  placo  at 
Rome.  It  may  have  taken  place  there,  but  it  may  liave  occurred 
at  an  earMer  date  in  Asia  Minor^  of  which  region  Mai^ciou  was  a 


I  hAT6  collected  ftdToml  inntanrf^!!  in  I^t7ijipan  \  py  138  te<i. 
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native*^  These  however  are  not  very  important  mattci's.  The  point 
^  of  the  indictnieiit  Men  in  the  fact  that  about  A,D,  140,  earlier  or  later, 
Polycarp  is  reported  to  have  apphed  the  expression  **  first-born  of 
Satan  "  to  Marcion,  while  in  the  Epistle,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  many  years  before^  he  appears  re  Uhiiug  this  isanie  expres- 
sion of  other  Gnostin  teachers.  This  argument  in  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  reasons  which  satisfy  even  men  like  Lipeius  and 
Hilgenfeld,  To  any  ordinary  judicial  mind,  I  imagine^  this 
coincidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  would  ajipear  to  point  to  Polycarp 
as  the  author  of  the  Epistle ;  for  the  two  facts  come  to  us  on  inde- 
pendent authority — the  one  from  oral  tradition  through  Irent'eue, 
the  other  in  a  written  document  oldei  than  Irciia^ns.  Or,  il*  the 
one  statement  arose  out  of  the  other,  the  converse  relation  of  that 
which  this  hj^iothesis  assumes  is  much  more  probable.  Jrenseus, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  context^  was  acquainted  with  the  Epistle,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  repeating  the  story  of  Poly  carp's  inter- 
view ^inth  Jlarcion  he  inadvertently  imported  into  it  the  expres- 
sion which  he  had  read  in  the  Epistle.  But  the  independence  of 
the  two  is  far  more  probable.  As  a  fact,  men  do  repeat  the  same 
expressions  again  and  again,  and  this  throughout  long  periods  of 
their  hves.  Such  forms  of  speech  arise  out  of  their  iiiiosyncrasies, 
and  so  become  part  of  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  common  ex- 
perience, and  in  tht-  ease  of  Polycaip  we  happen  to  be  informed 
incidentally  that  he  had  a  habit  of  repeating  favourite  exj>res- 
eions.  Irenseus,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  mentions  his 
exclamation,  *^  U  good  Gutl/'  as  one  of  these.f 

Our  author  however  declares  that  the  passage  in  the  Epistle 
which  contains  this  expression  is  directly  aimed  at  JIareion  ajid 
his  followei-s ;  and,  inasnmch  as  Mareion  can  hardly  have  promul- 
gated his  heresy  before  A.D,  liJ(>~140  at  the  earliest,  this  fact,  if 
it  be  a  fact,  eondenms  as  spurious  a  work  which  professes  to  have 
been  written  some  years  before.  But  is  tliere  anything  really 
characteristic  of  Mareion  in  the  description  I  Our  author  does  not 
explain  himself,  nor  can  I  find  anything  which  really  justifies  the 
etatement  in  the  writ  ere  to  whom  1  am  referred  in  his  footnote. 
I  turn  therefore  to  the  words  themselves — 

For  every  one  who  doth  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  haa  oonie  in  the 
flesh,  is  aTitichri&t ;  and  whos<x?ver  duth  not  confess  tbe  testimony  of  the 
cross,  is  of  the  devil ;  and  whosoever  i;>ervet1eth  the  orficles  <»f  tht^  Lord  to 
(serve)  his  own  I^ist;^,  and  saith  that  thei^  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judg- 
ment, this  man  Is  a  lirst-burn  of  Satan.  J 


•  The  wonJe  of  lrt'niua*i  are,  vol  aitrhs  5i  6  UoKuKopiros  Haftcivtvl  irort  §h  vt^i*  avr^ 
iKB0vri  «.T.A.  Zahn  iltjmifins^  p.  49(»)  rotnarkn  on  tliia  thnt  tho  irori  refers  us  to  unotbor 
pOLDt  of  time  than  the  «ojoiini  ef  Polycarp  in  Roino  mentioned  in  the  precodinjy  aontflneft. 
I  could  not  f«cl  »ure  of  this ;  but  it  separatos  thia  incident  from  the  othora,  aud  Knaves  the 
time  iodetemiioato. 

t  Id  the  Lrtler  to  Fionmi*^  fjuoted  aboTO,  p,  883.  %  C.  7. 
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To  illustrate  the  velatiou  of  theee  d^uunciatioiia  to  Marpioiiite 
doctrine,  I  will  gupposo  a  paralleL  I  take  up  a  book  written  by  a  ^ 
NonconformiBt*  and  I  find  in  it  an  att>ack  (I  am  not  concemed 
with  the  ti-uth  or  faLBehood  of  the  opinions  attacked)  on  the 
doetriues  of  episcopal  succession,  of  Bacramental  grace,  of  bapti»- 
mal  regeneration,  and  the  like.  It  is  wholly  silent  about  cluima 
to  Papal  domination,  about  infaUibiUty,  about  purgatory  and 
indulgences,  about  the  wpi-ship  of  the  Virgin  or  of  the  Saihte. 
Ani  I  justified  in  coucludiug  that  the  writer  is  "referring  iu 
mimistakable  ternie  '*  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  Churches,  holdis  the 
doctiines  attacked  i  Woidd  not  any  reasouable  man  draw  the 
very  opposite  uiference*  and  conclude  that  the  writer  caimot 
mean  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  there  is  absolute  silence  about 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  that  Cliurch  ? 

So  it  is  here.  Marcion,  iu  common  with  almost  all  Gnostic 
sectSt  held  some  views  which  are  here  attacked.  But  Marcion 
hail  also  doctiineB  of  his  own,  sharp,  trenchant,  and  startling* 
ilarcion  taught  tJiat  the  God  of  the  New  Testament  was  a  dis- 
tmct  being  from  the  God  of  the  Old,  whom  he  identified  with  tho 
God  of  Nature ;  tliat  these  two  Gods  were  not  only  distmct  but 
antagonistic ;  that  there  was  an  iiTeconcilable,  iuteniecine  feud 
bet^  een  them ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  came  from  the  good  God  tc» 
rescue  men  from  the  God  of  Nature  and  of  the  Jews.  This  was 
the  head  and  front  of  iiis  oficnding ;  and  consequently  a  common 
charge  against  him  with  orthodox  writers  is  that  ho  **  blasphemes 
God/'*  Of  this  thcri^  is  not  a  hint  in  Polycarp's  denmiciatiou, 
Again^  Marcion  njectcd  the  authority  of  the  Twelve^  denouncing 
them  as  false  Apostles,  and  he  confined  his  Canon  to  St,  Pnul'u 
Epistles  and  to  a  PauUne  Gospel.  Again,  Marcion  prohibited 
murriiigc,  and  even  refused  to  baptize  married  pormms.  On  ibcfi 
points  also  IVlycarp  is  silent. 

But  indeed  the  case  against  this  hj^iothesis  Is  mueli  strougoF" 
than  would  appear  from  the  illustration  which  I  have  used.  Not 
only  is  there  nothing  specially  characteristic  of  Marcion  in  the 
hertsy  or  heresies  denounced  by  Polycarp,  not  only  wem  tJie 
doctrines  condemned  held  by  divei-s  other  teaeliers  besides,  but 
some  of  the  charges  are  quite  inapphcablo  to  him.  The  passago 
iu  qiK'stiun  denounces  three  fonns  of  heretical  teachings  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  combined  in  one  sect  Of  these  the 
first,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in 
the  flesh/'  is  capable  of  many  inteiprL'tations.  It  may  refer,  for 
instance,  to  the  separationisrn  of  Cerinthus,  who  mahitained  that 
tho  spiritual  Being  Clirist  descended  on  the  man  Jesus  after  the 

•  E,g.  Ircn.  I  27.  2,  3 :  iil  12.  12, 
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baptism,  and  left  Him  before  the  crucifixion,  bo  that,  while  Jesus 
suffered,  Christ  remained  impassible  ;*  or  it  may  describe  the  pure 
docetism,  which  maintained  that  our  Lord's  body  was  a  mere 
phantom  body,  so  that  His  birth  and  life  and  death  aUke  were 
only  apparent,  and  not  real;t  or  it  may  have  some  reference 
different  from  either.  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  the  expres- 
«ion  is  borrowed  from  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and 
there  it  seems  to  refer  to  Cerinthus,  the  contemporary  of 
the  Apostle  ;J  but  Polycarp  may  have  used  it  with  a  much  wider 
reference.  Under  any  circumstances,  though  it  would  no  doubt 
apply  to  Marcion,  who  held  strong  docetic  views,  it  would  apply  to 
almost  every  sect  of  Gnostics  besides.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  second  position  attacked,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  confess  the 
testimony  of  the  cross,"  which  might  include  not  only  divers 
Onostic  sects,  but  many  others  as  well.  But  the  case  is  wholly 
different  with  the  third,  "  Whosoever  perverteth  the  oratJles  of 
the  Lord  to  (serve)  his  own  lusts,  and  saith  that  there  is  neither 
resurrection  nor  judgment."  To  this  type  of  error,  and  this  only, 
the  description  "  first-bom  of  Satan  "  is  applied  in  the  text,  and  of 
this  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  altogether  inappUcable  to  Marcion. 
No  doubt  Marcion,  like  every  other  heretical  teacher  of  the  second 
century,  or  indeed  of  any  century,  did  "  pervert  the  oracles  of  the 
Lord"  by  his  tortuous  interpretations;  but  he  did  not  pervert 
them  "  to  his  own  liists."  The  high  moral  character  of  Marcion 
WBS  unimpeachable,  and  is  recognized  by  the  orthodox  writers 
of  the  second  century ;  the  worst  charge  which  they  bring  against 
him  is  disappointed  ambition.  He  was  an  ascetic  of  the  most 
uncompromising  and  rigorous  type.  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
a  significant  fact  that  when  Scholten  wishes  to  fasten  this 
denunciation  on  Marcion,  he  stops  short  at  "  pervert  the  oracles  of 
the  Lord,"  and  takes  no  account  of  the  concluding  words  "  to  his 
own  lusts,"  though  these  contain  the  very  sting  of  the  accusation.§ 
Obviously  the  allusion  here  is  to  that  antinomian  Ucense  which 

♦  Iren.  i.  26.  1. 

t  This  Booms  to  be  the  form  of  heresy  attacked  in  the  Ignatian  letters:  Magn.  XI; 
Trail.  9  ;  Smyrn.  1. 

X  1  John  iv.  2,  3,  "  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  JesuA  Christ  come  (iXiiKveSra) 
in  the  flesh  is  of  God ;  and  every  spirit  that  confosseth  no|  Jesus  is  not  of  Qod. "  I 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  suspicion  that  the  correct  reading  in  this  second 
clause  may  be  x^€^  "  divideth  *'  or  *^  dissolvoth,"  instead  of  fi^  Sfiokoyu,  *•'  confesseth 
not.'*  It  is  the  reading  of  the  old  Latin,  of  Irenaeus,  of  Tertullian,  and  of  Origen  ;  and 
Socrates  (Tf.  £!.  vii.  32)  says  that  it  was  found  "in  the  old  copies."  Though  the 
passages  of  Ironseus  and  Origen  are  only  extant  in  Latin  versions,  yet  the  contexts 
clearly  show  that  the  authors  themselves  so  read  it.  It  is  diflBcult  to  conceive  that  the 
very  simple  /i^  6fio\oyt7  vrould  be  altered  into  XtJci,  whereas  the  converse  change  would 
be  easy.  At  all  events  \{^ti  must  represent  a  very  early  gloss,  dating  probably  from  a 
time  when  the  original  reference  of  St.  John  was  obvious ;  and  it  well  describes  the 
Ohristology  of  Oerinthus.  See  the  application  in  Iremsus,  iii.  16.  8  "  Sententia  eorum 
homicidialis  .  .  .  Comminuens  et  per  multa  divtdetis  Filium  Dei ;  quos  .  .  .  loannes 
in  prsedicta  epistola  fugere  eos  prsocopit  dicens,"  &c. 

,§  Die  ahesten  Zeii(jni}ii.e^  p.  41. 
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many  early  Gnostic  teachers  managed  to  extract  from  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  Gospel.  We  find  germs  of  this  immoral  doctrine 
a  fall  half  century  before  the  professed  date  of  Polycarp's  Epistle, 
in  the  incipient  Gnosticism  which  St.  Panl  rebukes  at  Corinth.*  We 
have  still  clearer  indications  of  it  -in  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  and 
when  we  reach  the  epoch  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  our  author 
himself  places  somewhere  in  the  year  68  or  69,  the  evil  is  almost 
full  blown.t  This  interpretation  becomes  more  evident  when  we 
consider  the  expression  in  the  Hght  of  the  accompanying  clause, 
where  the  same  persons  are  described  as  saying  that  there  was 
**  no  resurrection  nor  judgment."  This  can  hardly  mean  anything 
else  than  that  they  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution,  and 
so  broke  loose  from  the  moral  restraints  imposed  by  fear  of  con- 
sequences. Here  again,  they  had  their  forerunners  in  those 
Hcentious  speculators  belonging  to  the  Christian  community  at 
Coiinth  who  maintained  that  "there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,"J  and  whose  Epicurean  lives  were  a  logical  consequence 
of  their  Epicurean  doctrine.  And  here,  too,  the  Pastoral  EpisUea 
supply  a  pertinent  illustration.  If  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  they  could  have  extracted  such  a  doctrine  out  of  "  the  oracleB 
of  the  Lord,"  the  difficulty  is  explained  by  the  parallel  case  of 
HymensBUS  and  Philetus,  who  taught  that  ^^  the  resurrection  had 
already  taken  place,"  §  or  in  other  words,  that  all  such  terms  must 
be  imderstood  in  a  metaphorical  sense  a6  applying  .to  the  spiritual 
change,  the  new  birth  or  resuscitation  of  the  behever  in  the  present 
world.  II  Thus  evei-ything  hangs  together.  But  such  teaching  is 
altogether  foreign  to  Marcion.  He  did  indeed  deny  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  and  the  future  body  of  the  redeemed.ir  This 
was  a  necessary  tenet  of  all  Gnostics,  who  held  the  inherent 
maUgnity  of  matter.  In  this  sense  only  he  denied  a  resurrection  ; 
and  he  did  not  deny  a  judgment  at  alL  Holding,  Hke  the  Catholic 
Chiistian,  that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter 
according  to  their  deeds  in  this  life,  he  was  obliged  to  recognize 
a  judgment  in  some  fonn  or  other.  His  Supreme  God  indeed, 
whom  he  represented  as  pure  beneficence,  could  not  be  a  judge 
or  an  avenger,  but  he  got  over  the  difficulty  by  assigning  the  work 
of  judging  and  punishing  to  the  Demiurge.**  To  revert  to  my 
illustration,  this  is  as  though  our  Nonconfonnist  writer  threw  out  a 
charge  of  Erastianism  against  the  anonymous  body  of  Christians 
whom  he  was  attacking,  and  whom  nevertheless  it  was  sought  to 
identify  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

♦  E.g.  1  Cor.  y'l.  12—18  :  viii.  1  seq.,  drc.  f  Rev.  ii.  6,  14,  15,  20,  24. 

:  1  Cor.  XV.  12.        §  2  Tim,  ii.  18.         |I  Iren.  il  81.  2;  TertulL  cfe  Rtsurr,  Cam,  19. 

t  Iren.  i.  27.  3,  Tertull.  odv.  Marc.  v.  10,  de  Pn^ser.  Hcer.  83. 
...**  ^®  Neandor,  Church  History  ii.  p.  147;  and  to  the  references  there  given  add  Iren. 
iii.  26.  2  "Alteram  qoidcm  j^dicnre  ot  altcmm  quidem  salvare  dixenmt,"  and  sect.  8, 
**  Marcion  if^itur  ipso  dividens  Deum  in  duo,  alteram  quidem  bonum  et  alteram  jtM/tctdSn» 
dicona,"  with  the  context. 
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6,  The  next  argument  is  of  a  wholly  different  kind  i — 

The  writer  evidently  assumes  a  position  in  tlie  Cliuit^h  to  which  Polycarp 
could  finly  have  attained  in  tfte  latter  part  i\l  his  life,  and  of  which 
we  dmi  have  evidence  about  a.d,  1€0,  when  he  wiis  deputetl  to  Rome  for 
the  Paschal  discussion. 

This  argument  'will  not  appeal  to  EngUshmeo  with  any  power, 
.when  they  remember  that  tlic  ahleet  and  most  poweHid  Prime 
^Mhiinter  wlioni  constitutional  England  has  seen  assumed  the 
reiiiB  of  government  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  But  Poly- 
carp  was  not  a  yoimg  man  at  this  time,  M*  Waddmgton^s  uivesti- 
gations  here  again  stand  ub  in  good  etead.  If  we  take  the  earlier 
date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp  was  now  in  his 
fortieth  year  at  least ;  if  the  later  date,  he  was  close  upon  fifty. 
He  had  been  a  disci  pie,  apparently  a  favourite  disciple,  of  the  aged 
Apostle  St,  Johm  He  w^as  specially  commended  by  Ignatius,  who 
doubtless  had  spoken  of  him  to  the  Fhihppians.  History  does  no^ 
point  to  any  persr^n  after  the  death  of  Ignatius  whose  reputation 
stood  nearly  so  high  among  his  contempomrieB.  So  far  as  any  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  silencCt  he  ivas  now  the  one  prominent 
man  in  the  Church.  What  wiinder  then  that  the  Philippians 
should  have  asked  him  to  write  to  them  ?  To  this  request,  I  sup- 
pose, our  author  refei^s  wlien  he  speaks  oi  the  writer  **  assuming  a 
position  in  the  Church  ;"  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  justify  it.  On 
hifl  own  part  Polycarp  writes  w^th  singular  modesty.  He  asso- 
ciates his  presbyters  with  himself  in  the  ojicning  address  ;  he  says 
tliat  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  write  as  he  does,  it*  he  had 
not  received  a  request  from  the  Philippians ;  he  even  deprecates 
any  assumption  of  superiority.* 

7,  But  our  author  continues : — 

And  throughout,  the  Epistle  depicts  the  developed  organization  of  that 
period. 

This  argimient  must,  I  tliink,  strike  any  one  Avho  has  read  the 
Epistle  as  surprising.  TItere  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  no 
reference   to   episcopacy  from  begimiing   to   end  ;t  *^^  i^  this 

,  respect  it  presents  the  strongest  contmst  to  writings  of  the  age  of 
Irena^us,  to  which  it  is  here  supposed  to  belong.  Ircna^us  and 
his  contemporaries   are   so    familiar   with    episcopacy  ajs  a  tra- 

^  ditional  institution,  that  they  a  re  not  aware  of  any  period  when  it 
was  not  miivei-sal;  and  more  especially  when  they  are  deaUng 
with  heretics,  they  appeal  to  the  episcopate  as  tlie  depositary  of 


*  I  might  add  &1ao  that  it  is  din^ctly  Btntod  id  tbo  accouDt  of  hm  mftrtrrdom  U.  13), 
tliat  he  TWfts  trt'atod  vi'vih  cvory  honour,  koI  trph  t^s  s-oAiaSi  "  oven  boforo  \iU  grc»y  Imirs,*' 
fta  the  werda  ruB  in  EiLjobius,  JL  E.  17.  15.     The  common  texts  substitnti)  koI  ir^  T^t 

t  Hilgenfold  {Apost  Vdter,  p.  273)  evidently  feek  this  difflotalty,  aod  upologizes 
for  it 
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the  ortkodox  and  Apostolic  tradition  in  matt^^rs  of  doctrine  nud 
practice.  The  absence  of  all  such  language  in  Polycarj/s  Epistle 
is  a  strong  testiraony  to  its  early  date, 

8.  Lastly,  another  argument  is  alleged  : — 

Hilgenfcld  has  t^oiDted  out  anotlier  iiidicatioji  of  the  same  date,  in 
the  injunction  '*Pray  foi*  the  kin^s "  (Orato  pro  regibus),  which,  in 
1  Peter,  U,  17^  is  *^*  Honoui"  the  king"  (jov  ^aatXla  rt/xarc),  whicli  aecf»rdfl 
with  the  penod  after  Antouiniis  Pius  had  elevated  Marcus  Aujt^liiis  to  juiut 
sovereignty  (a,i>*  147),  or  better  still,  witli  that  in  which  Marcus  AureUus 
appointed  LuciUs  Yenis  his  colleague,  a.i>*  ItU. 

Here  we  have  only  to  ask  why  Orate  pro  regihiw  should  be  tr 
lated  *'  Pray  for  the  kings/'  rather  than  "^  Pray  for  kings/*  and  the' 
ghost  uf  a  divided  sovereignty'"  vanishes  before  the  spell.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  expression  has  any- 
thing more  than  a  general  reference.  Even  if  the  words  had  st-ood 
in  the  orighial  v^tp  rmf  ^aa-iklwv  and  not  vwkp  jBatnkim't  the  presence 
of  the  aiticle  w^ould  not,  according  tc^  orchnaiy  Greek  ueage,  necee- 
^rily  limit  the  reference  to  any  particular  sovereigns.  But  them 
is  very  good  reason  for  beUeving  that  the  definite  aiticle  had  no 
phico  in  the  oaiginah  The  writer  of  tliis  Epistle  else%vhere  ehows 
acquaintance  witli  the  First  Epi-stle  to  Timothy.  Thus  in  ono  placo 
(§4)  he  combines  two  passages  which  occui*  in  close  pix>xiniity 
in  that  Epistle ;  **  The  love  of  money  is  the  source  of  all  troubles 
(1  Tim.  vi.  10) :  knowing  tlierefore  that  we  brought  nothing  into 
the  w^oi'ld,  neither  are  we  able  to  carrj^  anything  out  (1  Tim.  ^x  7), 
let  us  arm  ourselves/'  &c.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  probable 
that  he  has  derived  this  injunction  also  from  the  same  Epistle, 
'^  I  exhoi*t  first  of  all,  that  suppheationa,  prayers,  intercessiona, 
thanksgivings,  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are 
m  authority ''  (ii.  2),*  wliere  it  is  (rn-kp  /Jao-iAtW.  After  his  manner, 
Polycarp  combines  this  with  other  expressions  that  he  finds  in  the 
Evangelical  and  Apostolical  wTitmgs  (Ephes,  vi.  18,  Matt.  v.  44» 
Phil.  iii.  18),  and  gives  the  widest  possible  range  to  his  injunction; 
'*  Pray  for  all  the  saints ;  pray  also  for  Irings  and  potentates  and 
princes,  and  for  them  tliat  persecute  and  hate  you,  and  for  the 
enemies  of  the  cross,  etc/'  We  may  therefore  bid  farewell  to 
Marcus  Aurehus  and  Lucius  Veins. 

Our  author  at  the  outset  speaks  of  '*  some  critics  who  affinn  the 
authenticity^  ( if  the  Epistle  attributed  to  him  [Polycaj*p],  but  who 
ceitainly  do  not  justify  their  conchision  by  any  arguments  nor  at^ 
tempt  to  refute  adverse  reasons."  He  himself  passes  over  in  silenee 
all  answers  which  have  been  given  to  tht.^  ob jeeticms  alleged  l)y  him. 
Doubtless  he  considered  them  un%vorthy  of  notice.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  supply  this  lacuna  in  his  w^ork ;  and  the  reader  will 
judge  for  himself  on  wdiich  Ride  the  weight  of  argument  lies* 

•  This  rcforenco  to  I  Tim.  ii.  2  i«  pointed  out  in  Jiicobsoa*a  noto. 
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The  author  of  **  Siiperaatuial  Rehgion*'  m  \m  Reply,  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  January  nuniher  of  the  ForinighUy  Review,  pointed 
out  two,  inaccuracies  in  my  first  article.  In  adverting  to  Ina 
eilencti  renpecting  the  occun-ence  of  the  Logos  in  the  Apocalypse,* 
I  ou*!;Ut  to  liave  confined  my  remark  to  the  portion  of  his  work  in 
which  ho  IB  contrasting  the  doctiinal  teaching  of  this  book  with 
that  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  especially  some  mention  of  it  was  to 
be  expect(.:d.  He  lias  elsewhere  alluded,  as  his  references  show, 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  tenn  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  other  poiut 
relates  to  the  passage  in  which  he  charges  Dr.  Westcott  with  in- 
Biuuating  hi  an  underhand  way  wliat  he  knew  not  to  be  true  re^ 
ipecting  Basilide«,  AVhile  commenting  on  \m  omission  of  Dn 
Westcott"*^  inverted  commas  in  the  extract  which  I  gave,t  I 
overlooked  the  fact  that  he  had  just  before  quoted  Dr,  Westcott's 
text  coiTcctly,  as  it  stands  in  Dr.  Weetcotfs  book*  Though  I 
find  it  stiU  more  ditHcult  to  imderstand  how  hr3  could  have  brought 
this  moet  luiwarranUible  charge  when  the  fact  of  Dr.  Westcott's 
inverted  connuas  wae  distinctly  before  hiiru  I  am  not  the  less 
bound  tcy  plead  guilty  of  an  ovei-sight,  which  I  think  T  can  explahi 
to  myself  but  which  1  shall  not  attempt  to  excuse,  and  to  accept 
the  retort  of  looseness,  which  he  throws  back  upon  me. 

Foi*  the  rest,  1  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  vindication  of 
my  criticiHrns  than  that  which  is  furDi8ht.*d  by  the  authors 
reply. 

I  caiHic't,  inv  ui^tanee,  take  any  blame  to  myself  for  not  fore- 

eeeing  the  misprintB  which  our  author  pleads,  because  they  must 

have  baffled  far  higher  powei-s  of  di\Tiiation  than  mine.     Thus  1 

foimd  the  author  stating  that  the  lourth  EvangeUst  *' only  once 

difitingui*<hefl    John  the  Baptijjit  by  the  appellation  ^  ^a7rrt£rTT^;'j 

whereas*  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  does  so;  and  compariag 

the  whole  sentence  with  a  passage   in    Crctiner,§  to  whicii  the 

author  refers  m  liis  footnote,  I  found  that  it  prcBented  a  close 

parallel,  as  the  reader  vnH  see  :~ 

Wiilirend  dor  Verfasser  die  l>eideii 
Apostul    •ik'iclies    Namens^   Judas, 


He  [the  autlior]  orih/  once  dis- 
tiDg-uisIies  John  tlie  Baptist  by  the 
apix^llution  6  /yairrwrrr^,  wUilbt  he 
careful ty  distiugiiislies  the  two  dis- 
ciples of  the  name  of  Judas,  and 
always  apeiilvs  of  the  Apn.stlo  Peter 
as  ^'  Simoii  Peter,**  or  '*  reter,"  but 
rarely  as  ^^  Shuon  '*  only. 


sorgfiUti;;^  uiiteist  heidet  (veroL  14, 
22),  den  Ap.Thrniias  niiher  bezeidi- 
net  (11,  ir, ;  2i),  24;  21,  2)  und 
den  Apfistd  Petryg,  liur  Siuion  Pe- 
tnis,  uder  PetiiiB,  uie  Simon  alJein 
nemit  (s.  g  1H>,  Nn  ;>,),  hat  er  es 
iiiehl  fiir  ii(>thig  gefnndeu,  deiiTiiu- 
fer  Johannes  von  dem  gleicbna- 
migen  Apostel  Johannes  mwh  nm* 
tin  rinzi)/t\^  Mai  durt'])  den  Zusatz 
o  parrrifTTrj^  7AI  untersehelden  (1,  G. 
16.  19.  2(?,  etc.). 

•  Contemporary  Review,  December  1874,  p.  11. 
t  P.  15,  I  6\  /L  I  p.  423.  §  Einleitftmh  P»  209  soq. 
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Seeing  that  tlie  two  passages  corresponded  so  closely  *  the  one 
to  the  other  (the  clauses  however  being  transposed),  I  imagined 
that  I  had  traced  his  error  to  its  source  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  particular  expressions  which  I  have  italicized,  and 
that  he  must  have  stumbled  over  Credner's  *'  auch  nur  ein  einzigee 
Mai."  He  has  more  than  once  gone  wrong  elsewhere  in  matters 
of  fact  relatmg  to  the  New  Testament.  Thus  he  ban  stated  that 
the  saying  about  the  fii-st  being  last  and  the  last  first  occm«  in 
St.  Matthew  alone  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  though  it  appears 
also  in  St*  Hark  (x.  31)  and  (with  an  imimportant  variation)  in  St 
Luke  (xiii,  30).t  Thus  again,  he  can  remember  "no  instance 
whatever"  where  a  New  Testament  writer  '*  claims  to  have  himself 
performed  a  miracle, "J  though  St,  Paid  twice  speaks  of  liis  exer- 
cising this  power  as  a  recognized  and  patent  fact*§  This  ex- 
planation of  liis  mistake  therefore  seemed  to  me  to  be  tolerably 
evident,  I  coidd  not  have  foreseen  that^,  where  the  author  wrote 
^^^  never  once/'  the  printer  printed  ^*  only  once/'  This  error  nms 
through  all  the  four  editions. 

But  the  other  clerical  error  %vhich  our  author  pleads  was  still 
further  removed  from  the  possibility  of  detection,  I  had  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Ins  book,  our  author 
had  written  respecting  the  descent  of  the  angel  at  Bethesda 
(John  V.  3,  4)— 

This  passage  is  not  found  in  the  older  MSS.  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
it  was  probably  a  later  Lnterpolation.|| 

whereas  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume  he  had  declared 
that  the  passage  w^as  genuine ;  and  I  had  pointed  out  that  the 
last  wortls  stood  '*  certainly  a  Lite  inteipolation**  in  the  first  edition, 
so  that  the  passage  had  undergone  revision,  w^hile  yet  the  con- 
tradiction had  been  suffered  to  remain. 

In  justice  to  onr  author,  I  mil  give  his  reply  in  hie  own 
words : — 

The  words  ^'  It  is  argued  that "  wei-e  accidentally  omitted  from  vol !., 


I 
4 


4 


♦  The  atlthor,  in  his  reply,  calls  ottontioo  to  the  fact  that  the  languago  of  the  other 
writom  to  whom  he  gives  refereneofl  in  his  footnotij  ih  ioo  clear  to  bo  misuuderstcod. 

f  I  do  not  think  I  can  hare  miaapprehetidod  oiir  autbor^g  meaningf  but  it  is  best  to 
give  hifl  own  words :  "  Now  even  Tiacheiidorf  dows  not  pret^-nd  that  this  [a  sayinij  ritod 
in  the  Epistle  of  BarDabas]  is  a  quota tioD  of  Matt,  xx,  IG^  ^  Thus  Ibe  last  shall  bo  flrat, 
and  the  firat  lant  ^  (oih-Mf  fffovrtiu  ol  f^rytrrot  irpwroi  koI  ot  irp^Tot  (ffxaroi^  tho  sense  of 
which  iB  quit-B  different  The  application  of  the  saying:  in  thin  place  in  the  firit  Synoptie 
Gospel  ia  evidently  quite  false,  and  dcpenda  merely  on  the  Hqie^  of  words  and  Hat  ti 
ideas.  Strange  to  aay,  it  is  not  found  in  eiiher  of  the  other  GoiptU  ;  but,  like  the  fj^imons 
phrase  which  wo  have  boon  considerijig,  it  uovoi-tholesa  appears  twice  quite  irrelevantly, 
in  two  phieea  of  the  first  OospeL  in  xix.  30^  it  ia  quoted  again  with  alight  variatioo : 
*  Bat  many  flrgt  shaU  bo  last,  and  last  flrat/  "  4c.  S,  R, ),  p.  547.  The  italici  are  my 
own, 

X  S.  R.  L  p.  2no  Boq. 

§  Rom.  XV.  rj  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  The  point  to  bo  obsorved  ia,  that  St.  Paul  fertwite  tfaa 
fact  of  hii  working  miraclos  aa  a  matter  of  course,  to  which  a  paaaing  reference  la 
aufBoicnt. 

II  6;  R.  Lp.  113. 
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p.  U3,  line  11*,  aud  tlie  sentence  should  read, "and  it  is  argne^l  that  it  was 
probably  a  htter  interpolation."  ♦ 

To  thiB  the  follo^-iTig  note  is  appended : — 

I  altered  "eeitainly  '*  to  "  pn^bably  "  in  the  second  edition,  as  Dr.  Light- 
foot  points  out,  in  firder  to  avoid  the  po.'^sibility  rif  exaprg^nition,  but  my 
mind  wag  ro  inifire^sed  witli  the  c-ertainty  that  I  bad  dearly  shown  I  was 
merely,  for  the  aake  of  fsiirness,  reporting  the  critical  judgment  of  others, 
that  1  did  not  fierce ivc  the  absence  of  the  words  given  above. 

This  oniiBBion  mue  tbrongh  four  editions, 
Bnt  more  pei-plexing  Btill  is  the  autborV  ufie  of  lan^Tjuage. 
The  reader  will  already  have  heard  enough  of  the  passage  in 
Irenseufi,  where  this  Father  qiiotee  some  earlier  authority  or  autho- 
rities who  refer  to  the  fcmrth  Gospel ;  but  I  am  eninpelled  to 
allude  to  it  again.  In  my  first  article  I  had  accused  the  author  of 
ignoiing  the  distinction  between  the  infinitive  and  indicative — 
betw^een  the  oblique  and  direct  narrative — and  maintaining,  iu 
defiance  of  grammar,  that  the  words  roighf.  very  well  be  Irena3ii9' 
own  »t  In  my  second  article  I  pointed  out  that  w^hole  sentences  were 
tacitly  altered  fir  re- written  or  omitted  in  the  fnurth  edition,  and 
that  (as  I  uidiesitatingly  inferred)  ho  had  found  out  his  mistake4 
I  have  read  o%^er  the  passage  carefully  again  in  its  earlier  fonn  in 
the  light  of  the  explanation  which  the  author  gives  in  his  reply* 
and  I  cannot  put  any  different  interpretation  on  liis  language.  It 
seems  to  me  distinctly  to  aim  at  proving  two  things :  1.  That 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  passage  is  oblique  at  all, 
or  that  IrenaHis  is  gi\qng  anytliing  else  besides  liis  own  opinion 
(pp.  326 — 331) ;  and  2,  That,  even  supposing  it  to  be  oblique,  there 
is  no  ground  for  identif^ang  the  authoi-ities  qxioted  with  the 
presbyters  of  Papias  (pp.  331 — 3M).  With  this  last  question  I  have 
not  concerned  myself  bitherto*  It  will  come  under  discussion  in 
a  later  article,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  Papias,  It 
was  to  the  first  point  alone  that  my  remarks  referred*  The  author 
I  however  says  in  his  reply  that  his  meaning  was  the  same  through- 
out, that  be  knew  all  the  while  Irena^us  must  be  quoting  from 
some  one  else,  and  that  he  "did  what  was  possible  to  attract 
attention  to  the  actual  indirect  constmclion."§  Whj  then  did  he 
translate  the  oblique  construction  as  if  it  were  direct?      Why» 

*  Fortniffkttif  RefH^i(\  p.  9  acq, 

t  CoNTEMFOiUHY  Review,  December  187*,  p.  8  i&q, 

i  CoKTSMFO&ART  REvraw,  JftDunrj  1875,  p.  185  aeq, 

§  F(»rtnightl^  Revietc^  p.  it.  The  author  etnt^a  tlmt  ho  "  actual^j  inaertod  In  the  to^t 
thA  opening  wordH,  tlrai  $€  r^v  ^i<urToK^y  Toirnjr  tiji  olidt^tttt,  for  the  oxpross  purpose 
of  BhowiHg  the  conitructioB."  Tiis  impressioa  however  which  hi»  own  Language  left 
on  my  mind  was  quite  different.  It  Biiggeeted  that  he  inBertcd  the  words  not  for  this 
purpose^  but  for  quite  another,  uftuiely^  to  show  that  thoro  was  nothinj?  corroaponding 
to  Tiachendorf'H  *'  thoy  say/"  or  Dr.  Weatcott'a  "  thoy  taught,'*  in  the  original,  and  ao  to 
justify  his  charge  of  "  falsification.'^  If  tho  roador  will  refer  to  the  context,  and  luoro 
oapecially  to  noto  4  on  p.  328  of  tho  second  Tolumo  of  **  Supomatural  Raligion  **  (in  tho 
editions  boforo  the  fourth),  be  will  »eo  what  strong  just! 3 cation  I  had  for  taking  this  view. 
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after  qtioting  as  parallels  a  nmnber  of  direct  sentences  in  Iren^ug 
contaiiiing  quotations,  did  he   add,    '*  These  are  all  direct  qno 
tatiuiis  l)y  Irenfeiis,  as  is  moet.  certainly  that  which  we  are  now^ 
considering,   which  ie  introduced  in  precisely  the  Bame  way  ''It, 
Why  m  his  fourth  edition,  in  which  he  fij*st  introduces  a  recogDi| 
tion  nf  the  uhhqne  construction,  did  he  withdraw  all  tlveee  kuj 
posed  parallels,  which,  if  his  opinion   was  unchanged,   etill   re^ 
mained  as  good  for  his  pinpose  (whatever  that  purpose  might  be) 
as  they  had  ever  been  "?     Further  discugdon  on  this  point  would 
obviously  be  wasted,^    I  can  only  ask  any  reader  who  is  interested 
in  this  matter  to  refer  to  the  book  itself,  and  more  especially  to 
compaiii  the  fomih  f  with  the  earlier  editions,  that  he  may  juc 
for  himself  whether  any  other  interpretation,  except  that  which 
and  othera  besides  myselt^J  have  put  upon  his  words,  was  naturaLl 
The  author  has  declared  his  meaning,  but  I  could  only  judge  by 
his  language, 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  some  other  of  the  chief  points  in  our 
authors  reply ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ctmvenient  m  doing  so  to 
follow  the  order  adopted  in  my  original  article  to  whicli  it  ik  a 
rejoinder. 

1.  In  the  first  place  then,  the  author  is  annoyed  that  1  t^pukej 
disparagingly  of  his  scholarship ;  and  in  reply  he  says  that  thd 
criticism  in  which  I  have  indulged  "  scarcely  rises  above  the  cor* 
rection  of  an  exercise  or  the  conjugation  of  a  verb/*§  I  cannot 
help  thinking  tliis  language  unfortmiate  from  his  own  point  of 
view;  but  let  tbat  pass*  If  the  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to 
refer  back  to  my  article^  he  will  find  that,  so  far  from  occupying  i 
the  main  part  of  it  on  points  of  scholarship  which  have  no  bear^ 
ing  on  the  questions  under  disciission,  as  the  author  seems  to  hint, 
I  have  taken  up  about  two-thirds  of  a  page  only  (p,  G)  with  such 
matters.  In  the  other  instances  wliich  I  have  selected,  his  errors 
directly  affect  the  argument  for  the  time  being  at  some  vital  pointi 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  multiply  examples,  if  examples  had 
been  needed,     I  might  have  quoted,  for  instance,  such  r.TKli^ringg 


*  S.H,  il  p.  330. 

t  I  ought  to  odd  that  these  alteratioas  do  not  ftpponr  to  bar©  been  mado  in  all  copidiT'J 
of  tbo  fourth  Gdition.     I  am  in  formed  hf  a  oorrespondoDt  that  in  hi«  copy  tho  wfa 
paasaj^e  stands  as  in  tho  oarlior  editions, 

X  Inqriirtj;  November  7,  ItfT-l*     ^'Elsewhero  a  blunder  on  tho  part  of  tho  writer  ifl 
made  the  occaBion  of  a  grave  charge  against  I>r,  Tiachendorf  and  Canon  We«t.*ott  Thoy 
are  accused  of  deliberately  falsifying,  Ac.    .    ♦    *    His  own  tmnslatton  howoTer  oveiw  j 
IooUa  the  important  fact  that  ot  tho  critical  point  in  queation  Irona^ua  passes  from  tbtf  ! 
direct  to  the  indirect  ipeoch.     This  ia  mnd©  obvious  by  the  employment  of  the  infioittr^  | 
in  plfleo  of  the  indioatSvo.     Tho  Engljph  Tnnu'^in^o  afionU  no  raear      *  :«,j:  ..*^-.^ 
chnnjjfc  cFXCOpt  by  the  introdnction  of  sum  i  hrEiBoa  as  thotto  oi 

dorf  and  Wofftcott,  which  simply  denote  th'   rvLiUiition  to  bd  obUqua  'gleflt^ 

this  IS  to  throw  the  whole  passage  into  confusion  (  and  the  writer's  attempt  to  ta«t«B  ft 
^uspieion  of  diahonosty  on  the  critics  whose  yiews  ho  In  combating  recoils  in  tho  ahafttj 
of  a  anggestion  of  imperfect  sohobrship  upon  himself." 

This  occnra  in  a  highly  farourable  review  of  tho  book. 

§  P.  9. 
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1^  Karu^as  Ttptirarctrw,  **  come  down  let  him  walk  about ;"  *  or  lowrra 

'  JuBta,  wlio  is  amongst  us,  a  Syrophoeimdan,  a  Canaanite  by  race, 
vhoBO  daughter,'*  &c.t     Both  thoBe   rendeiiugs  survive  to  the 
Iburth  edition, 

I  muBt  not  lio waver  pass  over  the  Udo  of  defence  which  our 
author  takes,  though  only  a  few  words  will  be  necessary.  I  do 
not  see  that  he  has  gained  anj^hing  by  sheltering  himself  behind 
others^  when  he  is  ob\4ously  in  the  wrong.  Not  a  legion  of 
TTischcndorftSj  for  instance,  can  make  hrayyiXkofi^w  gignify 
*'  has  promised/'J  though  it  is  due  to  Tischendorf  to  add  that 
notwitlistanding  liis  loose  translation  he  has  seen  through  the 
meaning  of  Origen  s  words,  and  has  not  fastened  au  error  upon 
himself  by  a  false  intei-pretatiou,  as  our  author  has  done.  And  in 
other  cases,  where  our  author  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibihty 
of  his  renderings,  Ms  explanations  are  more  significant  than  the 
enderings  themselves.  Scholars  will  judge  whether  a  scholar, 
lia\ang  translated  qiteni  cwdertt^  **whom  he  mutilates,"  could  have 
brought  himself  to  defend  it  as  a  "  paraphi*aBe."§  I  am  not  at  all 
fraid  that  dispassionate  judges  hereafter  will  charge  me  with 
taving  unduly  depreciated  his  seholai-sliip. 

But  our  author  evidently  thinks  that  the  point  was  not  worth 
estabhshing  at  all.  I  ciwmot  agree  with  him,  I  feel  sure  that, 
'he  had  been  dealing  with  some  indifferent  matter,  as  for  instance 
Bome  question  of  classical  literature,  he  would  not  have  received 
my  more  lenient  treatment  f mm  independent  reviewers;  and  I 
Jo  not  see  why  the  greater  importance  of  the  subject  should  be 
pleaded  as  a  claim  for  inminnity  from  critical  examination.  It 
ioee  not  seem  to  mo  to  be  a  light  matter  that  an  author  assuming, 
the  author  of  *' Supernatural  Religion '*  does,  a  tone  uf  lofty 
aperiority  over  those  whom  he  ciitieizeft,  should  betray  an 
lorance  of  the  very  grammar  of  criticism.  But  in  the  present 
case  there  was  an  additional  reason  why  attenti<  tn  sliDuld  be  called 
these  defects.  It  was  necessary  to  correct  a  wholly  false  esti- 
late  of  the  authors  scholarslxip  witJi  which  reviewers  had 
imiliaiized  the  pubHc,  and  to  divest  the  work  of  a  prestige  to 
'which  it  was  not  entitled, 

2.   In  the  next  place  I  ventured  to  dispute  the  attribute  of 
ipartiality  with  which  the  work  entitled  '*Siiponiatnrfil  Religion" 
id  been  credited,     iVnd  here  1  would  say  that  my  quarrel  was 
3uch  more  with  the  author*B  reviewers  than  with  the  author 
himself,     I  can  understand  how  he  ehould  omit  to  entertain  the 


♦  I,  p.  336.  t  H.  p.  23. 

X  FoHHUjhtly  Review,  p.  7,  wq.  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire  wb6tli6r  Tischeodorfs 
L"nicht  geschrieben  bat  "  conToya  exactly  the  pam:?  idf  a  whicli  is  conveyel  in  Eaglish, 
[•*bfta  not  written,**  a»  our  &utbor  aednmos  in  liifi  roply. 

I  P.  9,  note. 
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other  side  of  the  question  witli  perfect  miicerity*  It  appeared 
from  the  book  itself»  and  it  has  become  still  more  plaiu  from  the 
aiithor'B  Reply,  that  he  regards  *'apologifit6"  as  pereonsfrom  whom 
he  has  notliiiig  to  learn,  and  mtli  whose  arguments  therefore  he 
need  not  for  the  moBt  part  concern  himself*.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  reader  has  liad  an  p*r  parte  etateraent  presented  to  him, 
while  he  has  been  assured  that  the  whole  case  is  laid  before  him. 
Of  this  one-sided  representation  I  adduced  several  instances. 
To  the^e  our  autlior  demurs  in  his  reply.  As  regards  Polycarpt  \ 
beUere  that  the  present  article  has  entirely  justified  my  allegation. 
Of  Papias,  Hegesippus,  and  Justin*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  subsequent  articles.  At  present  it  ^vill  be  sufficient  to  challenge 
attention  to  what  Dr.  Wcstcott  has  written  on  the  last-mentioned 
wiiter,  and  ask  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  our  author 
has  laid  the  case  impartially  before  them* 

Several  of  my  examples  had  reference  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  Of  these  our  author  has  taken  exception  more  especially 
to  three. 

As  regards  the  first,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make^  because  he 
has  quoted  my  own  words,  and  I  am  well  content  that  they  sh'juld 
tell  their  own  tale.  If  our  author  considers  the  argument  **  unsound 
ill  itself,  and  irrelevant  to  the  direct  puqiose  of  the  work/'*  I 
venture  to  think  that  disceniing  readers  will  take  a  different  view* 
I  had  directed  attention  to  certain  passages  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  (Jlatt.  xiii.  37 ;  Luke  xiii.  34)  as  impljnng  other  visits  to 
Jeinisalem  which  these  Gospels  do  not  themselves  record,  and 
therefore  as  refuting  the  hyi>n thesis  that  our  Lord's  ministry  w^as 
oidy  of  a  single  year's  duration,  and  was  exercised  wholly  in 
Galilee  and  the  lieighbonrhood  imtil  the  closing  visit  to  Jerusalem 
— a  liypothesis  which  rests  solely  on  the  arbitrary  assiimption  that 
the  record  in  the  Synoptists  is  complete  and  c<mtinuous,  Tlius 
the  supposed  difficulty  in  St*  Jolm's  naiTative  on  this  fundamental 
point  of  history  disappears.  In  fact  the  S;^TinptiBts  give  no 
continuous  chronologj'  in  the  historj^^  of  our  Lord's  miuistiy 
between  the  baptism  and  the  passion ;  the  incidents  were  selected 
in  the  first  instance  (we  may  suppose)  for  purj^oses  of  catechetical 
instruction,  and  are  m^tssed  together  sometimes  by  connection  of 
subject,  sometimes  (though  incidentally)  by  sequence  of  time.  In 
St.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successive  festivals  at  Jerusalem 
are  the  vertebra?  of  the  chronological  backbone,  which  is  altogether 
wanting  to  the  account  of  Christ's  ministiy  in  the  Synoptists, 
We  cannot  indeed  be  sure  even  here  that  the  vertebrae  are 
absolutely  continuous;  many  festivals  may  have  been  omitted; 
the  ministry  of  Christ  may  have  extended  over  a  much  longer 
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period,  as  indeed  Irenaeus  asseiis  that  it  did;*  but  the  three 
Passovers  bear  testimony  to  a  duration  of  between  two  and  three 
years  at  the  least. 

The  second  point  has  reference  to  the  diction  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  as  compared  with  the  Apocalypse.  Here  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  there  is  less  difference  of  opinion  between  us  than  I  had 
imagined.  If  our  author  does  not  greatly  differ  from  Luthardfs 
estimate  of  the  language,  neither  do  I.f  On  the  other  hand,  I  did 
not  deny,  and  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  nobody  has  denied,  that  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel, 
in  respect  of  diction ;  only  it  is  contended  that  two  very  potent 
influences  must  be  taken  into  account  which  will  explain  this 
difference.  In  the  first  place,  the  subjects  of  the  two  books  stand 
widely  apart.  The  apocalyptic  purport  of  the  one  book  neces- 
sarily tinges  its  diction  and  imageiy  with  a  very  strong  Hebraic 
colouring,  which  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  a  historical 
narrative.  Secondly,  a  wide  intei'val  of  time  separates  the  two 
works.  The  Apocalj'pse  was  written,  according  to  the  view  which 
our  author  represents  "  as  imivei'saUy  accepted  by  all  competent 
critics,"  about  A.D.  68,  69.J  It  marks  the  close  of  what  we  may 
caU  the  Ilehraic  period  of  St.  John's  life — i.e.,  the  period  which  (so 
far  as  we  can  gather  aUke  from  the  notices  and  from  the  silence 
of  history)  he  had  spent  chiefly  in  the  East  and  among  Aramaic- 
speaking  peoples.  The  Gospel  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
all  tradition,  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  Apostle's  Ufc,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  was  written  (or  more  probably  dictated)  at  the  end 
of  the  Hellenic  period,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
during  which  St.  John  had  lived  at  Ephesus,  a  great  centre  of 
Greek  ci\41ization.  Our  author  appears  to  be  astonished  that 
Luthardt  should  describe  the  "  errors "  in  the  Apocalypse  as  not 
arising  out  of  ignorance,  but  as  "  intentional  emancipations  from 
the  rules  of  grammar."  Yet  it  stands  to  reason,  I  think,  that  this 
must  be  so  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  examples  at  all  events. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  one  who  could  write  a»ro  6 
&v,  it.T.X. "  from  He  that  is,"  &c.  (Rev.  i.  4),  in  sheer  ignorance  that 

•  Iren.  ii,  22.  6.  The  Passover  of  the  Passion  cannot  havo  been  later  than  ajx  86, 
because  before  the  next  Passover  Pilate  had  been  saporseded.  This  is  the  only  terminus 
ad  quemj  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  is  absolutely  decisive;  and  it  would  allow  of  a 
ministry  of  eight  years.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  actually  much  shorter,  but  it 
is  otily  a  probability. 

t  I  am  afraid  however  that  our  author  would  not  agree  with  me  in  regarding  it  as 
plainly  the  language  of  a  man  accustomed  to  think  in  Hebrew.  He  himself  says  (IL  p. 
418),  *^  Its  Hebraisms  are  not  on  the  wholo  greater  than  was  almost  invariably  the  case 
with  Hellenic  Greek. "  Though  the  word  is  printed  "  Hellenic,**  not  only  in  the  f our 
editions,  but  likewise  in  the  author's  own  extract  in  the  Fortnightly  B^vitw  (p.  19),  I 
infer  from  the  context,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  "  Hellenistic."  By  Hellenic  would  be 
meant  the  common  language,  as  ordinarily  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  Qreeks,  and  as 
distinguished  from  a  literary  dialect  like  the  Attic  f  by  Hellenistic,  the  language  of 
Hellenists,  i.e.,  Greek-speaking  Jews.     The  two  things  are  quite  different. 

t  S,  R.'n,  p.  895. 
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OTTO  does  not  take  a  noiniiiative  caRC,  would  be  iiicapablw  of 
^\^iting  any  two  or  three  consecutive  verses  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  book,  after  all  allowance  made  for  solecisms,  shows  a  vefT 
considerable  command  of  the  Greek  vocalnilarr, and  (what  is  more 
important)  a  familiarity  wafh  tlie  intrieaeies  of  the  verj"  intricate 
syntax  of  this  language. 

On  the  third  pohit,  to  wlueli  our  author  devotes  between  three 
and  foiu'  pages,  more  explanation  is  reqtured.  I  had  remarked  on 
the  manner  in  which  our  author  deals  with  the  name  **  Sychar '' 
in  tlu*  fourth  GoR|TeI,  and  had  complained  that  he  only  discnsBes 
the  theory  of  its  idrntitieation  witli  Sheeliem,  omitting  to  mention 
more  probalile  solutions.  To  this  remark  I  had  appended  the 
following  note : — 

TravcDers  and  ^'  fijiolo^j^tsts  **  alike  now  ninre  comiiiniily  identify  Sychar 
with  the  village  bearing  tlio  Arahie  name  of  Askar.  This  fjiet  is  not  men* 
tinned  by  our  author.  lie  says,  moreover,  "'  It  is  admitted  timt  thei'e  wa** 
no  siu^b  plfu!0  [as  Sychar,  Svxa/o]^  und  apologetic  ingenuity  is  severeljt' 
taxed  t«j  explain  the  difficulty.'  Titis  m  altofjether  vnfrue.  Others  l)esides 
^^ajxiloprists*'  point  to  passa^s  in  the  Tahuud  which  s]ieak  of  *^the  well  of 
Suchai**  (or  Soehar,or  Sichar;  see  Neubauer,  ^'LaCJeo^raphie  du  Talmud," 
p.  HI9  seq.)  Our*  author  refers  in  his  note  to  an  article  by  Delitissch 
(•'Zeitschr,  f.  Lath,  Theol,"  IHOf*,  p,  24 U  seq.)  He  canmt  havt  rtad  Utt 
article^  for  (htse.  Tnlmiidic  rtiftreuces  are  its  main  purport.^ 

Our  author  in  his  reply  quotes  this  note,  and  itahcLses  the 
passages  as  they  are  piintcd  here.  I  am  ^hid  that  he  has  d(»ne 
80,  for  I  wish  cspeeiaUy  to  eall  attention  to  the  eonuoction 
between  the  two.  lie  aikk  that  ''an  apology  it*  surely  due  to  the- 
readers  of  the  Contemporary  Review,"  and,  as  he  iiupliee^  t** 
himself,  "  for  this  style  of  eritieism,'*  to  whieh  he  says  that  he  is 
not  accustomed. t 

I  am  not  sorry  that  tliis  rejoinder  has  obliged  me  to  ro»cu<* 
from  the  obscurity  of  a  footnote  a  fact  of  real  importfinco  iu  iX» 
bearing  on  the  historical  character  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  As  for 
apologizing,  1  will  hiost  certainly  apolotj^ze,  if  he  wishes  it.  But  I 
must  explain  myself  fii-st,  1  am  snprised  that  tliis  dcmajul  should 
be  made  by  the  stime  person  who  penned  certain  sentences  in 
"  Supernatural  Rehgion/'  I  am  not  a  httle  perplexed  to  under- 
stand what  canons  of  controversial  uti<piette  he  would  lay  down ; 
for,  while  I  have  merely  accused  him,  in  somewhat  blunt  languages 
of  great  carelesRneeH,  he  has  not  ecnipled  to  charge  others  with 
**  wilfid  and  dehberatc  evasion,**  with  **  mipardonable  calculation 
upon  the  ignorance  of  his  readers,*'  with  *'  a  deliberate  falaifica- 
tion,*'  with  "  difiingenuousncfts/*!  and  other  grave  moral  offeneee  of 
the  same  kind.     Now  I  have  been  brought  up  in  the  behef  that 


*  CoNTEMPOiiAhT  R::vTEW,  DtHjembor  1874,  p.  12  «3|» 

f  Fortnitjht/y  li*  vie  t\  p.  !*(*. 
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offences  of  tliis  class  are  incomparal)Iy  more  beiiioiis  than  the  worst 
scholarship  or  the  groReest  inaccuracy ;  ami  I  kim  therefore  obliged 
to  ask  whether  he  is  not  unposing  far  stricter  rules  on  others  tlian 
he  is  prepared  to  obser\^e  hiinself,  when  he  objects  to  what  I  have 
said.  Nevertheless  I  mil  apologize ;  bnt  I  cannot  do  so  without 
reluctance,  for  he  is  asldng  me  to  withdraw  an  explanation  which 
seemed  to  me  to  place  his  mode  of  proceecUng  in  the  most  favour- 
able light,  mul  to  Biibstitute  for  it  another  which  I  should  luithave 
ventured  to  suggest.  When  I  saw  in  his  text  the  mi  qualified 
statement,  *'  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  no  such  place,"  and 
fomid  in  one  of  his  footnotes  on  the  same  page  a  reference  to  an 
^irticle  by  an  eminent  Hebraist  devoted  to  showing  that  such  a 
place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Talmud,  I  could  draw  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  he  had  not  read  the  article  in  question, 
or  (as  I  might  have  added),  ha\dng  read  it,  had  forgotten  its  con- 
tents. The  manner  in  wlucli  references  are  given  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  as  I  have  shown  ui  my  article  on  the  Ignatian  Epistles, 
seemed  to  justify  tliis  inference.  His  ovm  explanation  however  is 
quite  different  :— 

My  st;jtement  is,  that  it  is  adiiiitted  that  tbere  was  no  sneh  place  as 
Sychar — I  oujcrbt  to  have  added,  '' except  by  ajKjhjgistJ^,  who  never  adntit 
anything-" — bat  I  thnuglit  that  in  saying,  **  and  apohigetie  ingenuity  is 
severely  taxed  to  explain  the  diOiridtyT"  I  had  Hufficieatly  excepted  apolo- 
^sts,  and  indicated  that  many  asseitions  and  conjei:turefi  are  advanced  by 
tbem  for  that  }nirpose. 

Certainly  this  qualifying  sentence  needed  to  be  added ;  for  no 
reader  could  have  supposed  that  the  aiithor  intended  his  broad 
statement  to  be  nnderstood  vn.\h  this  ail-important  reservation* 
Unfortunately  however  this  explanatir>n  is  not  confined  to 
**  apoIogist«/*  As  I  pointed  out,  it  is  adopted  by  M.  Ncubatier 
also,  who  (uniess  I  much  mistake  his  position)  would  altogether 
disclaim  being  considered  an  apologist,  but  Avho  nevertheless, 
being  an  lionest  man,  sets  down  his  honest  opinion,  without 
considering  whether  it  will  or  will  not  tend  to  establish  the 
credibility  of  the  Evangelist. 

But  after  all,  the  really  important  question  for  the  reader  is  not 
what  tliis  or  that  person  thinks  on  this  question,  but  what  are  the 
facts.  And  here  I  venture  to  fKiiy  that,  when  our  author  speaks  of 
"assertions  and  conjectures**  in  reference  to  Delitzsch's  article, 
such  language  is  quite  misleading.  The  points  which  the  Tal- 
mudical  passages  quoted  by  him  establish  are  these  : — 

(1),  A  place  called  "  Suchar,"  or  '* Sychar,"  is  mentioned  in  the 
Talnmd.  Onr  author  speaks  of  *'some  vague  references  in  the 
Tahnud  to  a  somewhat  similar,  but  not  identical,  name."  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  word  Svx«p*  if  written  in  Hebrew  letters,  would 
naturally  take  one  or  otlier  of  the  two  fonne  which  we  find  in  the 
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Talmud,  *13*lD  (Suchar)  or  ^D^^D  (Sychar),  In  other  words,  the^ 
trausliteniticin  is  a«  exact  an  it  conkl  be.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
possiblo  to  read  the  fonner  word  *'Socher/'  and  the  latter  **  Sicher^^ 
bocaiise  the  vowels  are  indeterminate  witlihi  tlieso  limitB.  But  so 
far  as  identity  was  possible,  we  have  it  here. 

(2),  Tlie  Talnnidical  passages  sjieak  not  only  of  **  Sychar/'  but  of 
*'  Ayin  Syehar/'  i.e..  '^  the  ^Vell  of  Sychar/^ 

{^^).  The  **  Well  of  Sychar ''  which  they  mention  is  in  a  com* 
growing  country.  This  is  clear  from  the  meident  which  leads  to 
the  mention  of  the  place  in  the  two  piineipal  Talmudical  passaged 
where  it  appears,  Buba  Kamma  82b,  MetHtthoth  Ij4b.  It  is  there 
stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  lands  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Jenisalem  were  laid  waste  by  war,  and  no  one  knew  whence 
the  two  loaves  of  the  Pentecostal  oflFenng,  the  first-fmita  of  the 
wheat  harvest,  could  be  procured,  they  were  obliged  ultimately  to 
bring  them  from  '*the  valley  of  tlie  Well  of  Sychar."  Now  the 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  hiter\"iew  with  the  Saniarit&a 
woman  is  remarkable  in  this  respect — "one  mass  of  conx^  tui- 
broken  by  boundiuy  or  hedge*** — as  it  is  described  by  a  modern 
traveller ;  and  indeed  the  prospect  l>efore  Him  suggests  to  our 
Lord,  as  we  may  well  suppose,  the  image  which  occurs  in  the  con- 
versation witli  the  discipIeR  immediately  ff>ll owing— "Lift  up  your 
eyes,  and  look  on  the  tieldK ;  ft  ir  they  are  white  already  to  harvest/'t 
It  is  tme  that  the  Talinudieal  passages  do  not  fix  the  locality 
of  their  *'  A}4n-Sychar ;"  but  all  the  eirenmstunces  agree.  It  was 
just  from  such  a  countiy  as  this  {neither  too  near  nor  too  far  distant 
for  the  notices)  that  the  Pentecostal  loaves  would  be  likely  t-o  be 
procured  in  such  an  emergency. 

The  reader  will  draw  his  oTivn  conchisions.  llv  mil  judge  for 
himself  whether  the  untpialified  statement^  **  It  is  admitted  that 
there  was  no  such  place  as  Sychar,"  is  or  is  not  misleatUng.  He 
vnl\  fonn  his  own  ophiion  whether  a  writer,  who  deUberately 
ignores  these  facts,  because  they  are  brought  forward  by  ^*  apolo- 
gists who  never  admit  anything,*'  is  Hkely  to  fonn  an  impartial 
judgment. 

The  identification  of  Sychar  with  Askar,  to  which  recent  opinion 
has  been  teTKling,  is  a  question  of  lesshnportance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tlifliculty  respecting  the  initiaK4m  in  the  latter  word,  an 
identification  wln'ch  has  connnended  itself  to  Oriental  scholars  like 
Ewald  and  Dehtzsch  and  N^ubaner  can  hardly  be  pronounced 
impossible,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  initial  Ain  of  *' Askar ' 
may  be  explained  l>y  supposing  the  word  to  bo  a  contraction  for 
Atfin-Sj/cfu}}\  the  '*  Well  of  Sychar."  This  comiption  of  the  ori- 
ginal name  luto  a  genuine  Arabic  word  would  fnniish  another 


•  StanJ<>/g  «•  SiDtti  oml  Pulostiao,"  p.  22t).  f  John  i>.  S5. 
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'example  i>{  a  process  which  is  cominon  where  one  language  is 
superposed  upon  another,  e.g.,  Chai-ter-House  for  Chartreuse. 

3.  The  third  point  to  wliich  I  called  attention  was  the  author's 
practice  of  charging  those  from  whom  he  disagreed  with  dis- 
honesty. This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  grave  offence,  which 
deserved  to  be  condemned  by  all  men  alike,  whatever  their  opinions 
might  be.  And  in  the  present  instance  I  considered  that  the 
author  was  especially  bound  to  abstain  from  such  charges,  because 
he  had  thought  fit  to  shelter  liimself  (as  he  was  otherwise  justi- 
fied in  doing)  under  an  anonyme.  Moreover,  the  offence  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  writers  whom  he  had 
especially  selected  for  this  mode  of  attack  was  distinguished  for 
his  moderation  of  tone,  and  for  his  generous  appreciation  of  the 
position  and  arguments  of  his  adversaries. 

This  is  our  author's  reply — 

Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  and  says  rightly,  that  "  Dr.  Westcott's  honour  may 
safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself."  It  would  have  been  much  better  to 
have  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  indeed,  than  trouble  it  by  such  advocacy. 
If  anything  could  check  just  or  generous  expression,  it  would  be  the  tone 
adopted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot;  but  nevertheless,  I  again  say,  in  the  most  unre- 
served manner,  that  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  any  other,  have  I  had 
the  most  distant  intention  of  attributing  "cormpt  motives"  to  a  man  like 
Dr.  Westcott,  whose  single-mindedness  I  recognize,  and  for  whose  earnest 
character  I  feel  genuine  respect.  The  utmost  that  I  have  at  any  time 
intended  to  point  out  is  that,  utterly  possessed  as  he  is  by  orthodox  views 
in  general,  and  on  the  Canon  in  particular,  he  sees  facts,  I  consider,  through 
a  dogmatic  medium,  and  unconsciously  imparts  his  own  peculiar  colouring 
to  statements  which  should  be  more  impartially  made.* 

I  am  well  content  to  bear  this  blame  when  I  have  eKcited  tliis 
•explanation.  A  gi-eat  wrong  had  been  done,  and  I  wished  to  see 
it  redressed.  But  who  could  have  supposed  that  this  was  our 
/authors  meaning?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  he  had  all 
along  felt  a  "  genuine  respect "  for  the  single-mindedness  of  oae 
whom  he  accused  of  "  discreet  reserve,"  of  "  unworthy  suppression 
^f  the  tioith,"  of  "  clever  evasion,"  of  "  ignorant  ingenuity  or 
^apologetic  pai*tiaHty,"  of  "  disingenuonsness,"  of  "what  amoimts  to 
falsification,"  and  the  like,  and  whom  in  the  very  passage  which  has 
rcalled  forth  tliis  explanation  he  had  charged  with  yielding  to  a 
"  temptation  "  which  was  "  too  strong  for  the  apologist,"  and  "  in- 
sinuating to  imleamed  readei-s"  what  he  knew  to  be  imtruo 
respecting  Basihdes  ?  Tliis  unfortunate  use  of  language,  I  con- 
tend, is  no  trifling  matter  where  the  honour  of  another  is  con- 
<;emed ;  and,^instead  of  liis  rebuke,  I  claim  his  tlianks  for  enabling 
him  to  explain  expressions  wliich  could  only  beimderstood  in  one 
way  by  his  readers,  and  which  have  so  grievously  misrepresented 
liis  tnie  meaning. 

•  P.  13. 
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I  tmst  also  that  our  author  mehes  us  to  interpret  th^  chargee 
which  he  has  brought  agaiuBt  Tischeiidnrf  in  the  eaine  Uberal  spirit. 
I  certainly  consider  that  Tischendoif  took  an  unfortunate  step 
when  he  dcBerted  Iuh  jiroper  work,  for  winch  he  was  eminently 
fitted,  and  came  forward  as  an  apologist ;  and,  if  our  author  had 
BatiBfied  Imnself  with  attacking  the  weak  points  of  Ids  apologetic 
amionn  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  complaint,  and  on 
some  points  I  should  have  agreed  \x\i\\  him.  But  I  certainly  sup- 
posed that  **  deliberate  faletification'*  meant  "  dehberate  falsifica- 
tion/*  I  hnaginccl^  as  ordmary  readei*8  would  unagine,  that  these 
words  involved  a  charge  of  conseious  thshonesty.  I  am  content 
to  beheve  now  that  they  were  intended  to  impute  to  liim  an  un- 
conscious bias. 

In  our  authors  observationH  cm  my  ciiticism  of  his  general 
argument,  there  is  one  point  wliich  seems  to  call  for  observation. 
Of  all  my  remarks,  the  one  sentence  wliiefi  I  should  least  have 
expeeted  to  incur  his  displeasure,  is  the  followmg: — 

Obviously,  if  the  author  has  establisliod  his  concJasious  in  the  first 
pait,  the  second  and  third  am  altogether  superliuous. 

I  fancied  that,  in  sa^^Tiig  this,  I  was  only  translating  his  own 
opinion  uito  other  words.  1  imagined  that  he  liimself  wished  the 
second  and  tliird  parts  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Was  I  altogether  without  ground  for  this  belief  ?  I  tnni  to  the 
conclut^ling  paragraph  of  the  first  part,  and  I  find  these  words; — 

Tlio.He  who  have  foi-med  any  adequate  conception  of  the  amount  of  tes- 
tiniuuy  wliich  wtmld  be  i-equisite  in  order  to  est abliKh  the  reality  of  <iccur- 
rences  in  violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  wliiuh  iw  Imst^dupon  mxiversaland 
invariatvle  experience,  niiiHt  Recognize  that,  even  if  the  earliest  asserted  origin 
of  our  f our  Go-yals  voitid  be  tHiablished  npou  the  most  irrefrmjabk  groundu^ 
the  testiniony  nf  tlie  ^vriterH — ^nien  uf  tike  ignorance  with  their  ctrntem- 
poraries,  men  i»f  Tike  passions  with  ourselves — would  be  ittterhj  incompetent 
to  provt  the  reality  of  fnintclea,^ 

A\Tiat  dues  this  mean,  except  that  even  though  it  should  be 
necessaiy  to  concede  every  point  against  which  the  author  is  con- 
tending in  the  second  and  tliird  parts,  still  the  belit^f  in  the  Gospel 
miracles  is  irrational  ?  Is  the  language  which  I  have  used  at  all 
stronger  than  our  author's  oivm  on  this  point?  But  I  am  glad 
to  have  elicited  from  him  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  foreclosed  by  the  arguments  in  the  first  part.f 

•  S,  Ji,  h  p.  *ilO.    The  iUlicA  aro  miDC, 

t  TowardH  the  close  of  bds  Reply,  the  author  makes  aomo  remarks  on  a  "  Pm-boqaI 
God/'  in  vfhkh  ho  accnses  mo  of  miDuudorstaDdinf^  him.  It  may  be  »o,  but  then  I 
Tectaro  to  thiak  that  ho  dopfi  not  quit<)  undDrstatid  hinison^  ils  bo  cortainly  doc^s  nai 
undoratand  mo.  I  do  not  remomlwr  that  ho  has  anywhere  dofinod  tho  t<«rmii  **  Pensonftl  '* 
and  **  ABthropomorpbic,"  as  applk^d  to  D«ity  ;  and  without  doanition,  so  many  ranoua 
concoptioiLei  may  lua  incltided  under  tho^  terms  as  to  eatanglo  a  diMoussioD  hopelesHly. 
No  oducatod  ChriMtmn,  I  imsgino,  bolievos  in  an  anthropomorphic  Deity  in  tho  aon«o  in 
which  this  asthropomorphisni  is  condemiied  in  tbo  noble  pAssage  of  Xanophanra  which 
bo  quot4!>s  in  tho  first  part  of  his  work,      la  another  sonae,  our  author  himself  in  his  con* 
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Fur  sume  expressions  iii  his  coiicliidiiig  paragraph  I  Bmcerely 
thaiik  the  author,  though  I  find  it  difficult  to  rticoncUev  them  with 
eithtT  the  tone  or  the  substance  of  the  preceding  reply.  I  tnist 
that  I  have  already  relieved  him  from  the  apprehension  that  I 
should  confijic  myself  to  '*  desultory-  efforts,"  I  had  hoped  that  some 
of  the  tijpies  in  luy  first  article  might  have  been  laid  aside  for 
over,  but  Im  reply  has  eomi%41ed  me  to  revci't  to  them.  He  does 
me  no  more  than  justice  when  he  credits  me  with  earnestne88-  I 
am  indeed  in  eaiiieat,  as  I  believe  hini  to  be.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  motives  for  earnestness  are  necessaiily  more  intense  in 
my  case  than  in  his;  for  (to  say  nothing  else),  as  I  read  histoiy, 
the  morahty  of  the  comuig  generations  of  EngUshmen  is  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  answens  which  they  give  to  the  questions 
at  issue  between  us.  As  he  has  ^rithheld  liis  name,  he  has  de- 
prived me  of  tlie  pleasure  of  re eipro eating  any  expression  of  per- 
sonal respect.  Thus  he  has  placed  me  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
I  know  uothiug  of  the  man,  and  can  speak  oidy  of  the  book. 
Of  the  book  I  would  wish  to  stiy  that  one  who  haB  taken  so  much 
pains  to  regulate  his  ]>ci-soual  beliuf  is  so  far  entitled  to  every  con- 
sidemtion.  And,  if  this  had  been  all,  I  should  have  entertahied 
aiid  expreSHt^d  the  highest  respect  for  him^  however  fault}"  his 
processes  might  appear  to  me,  and  however  dangerous  his 
results.  But,  when  1  observed  that  the  author,  not  content  with 
ignoring  the  facts  and  reasonings,  went  on  to  impugn  tlie 
honesty  of  his  opponents ;  when  I  noticed  that  again  and  agam 
the  arguments  on  one  side  of  the  question  were  carefidly  aiTayed, 
wliile  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  were  altogether  omitted ; 
Avhen  I  perceived  that  he  denied  tile  axitkenticity  of  every  work, 
and  questioned  the  applicabiHty  of  every  reference,  which 
made  against  liini ;  when  in  short  I  saw  that,  however  sincere 
the  writer  s  pi^i-sonal  convictions  might  be,  the  critical  portion  of 
the  work  was  stamped  throughout  with  the  character  of  au  advo- 
cate's e,r  parie  statement,  I  felt  that  he  had  forfeited  mxy  claim  to 
special  forbearauce.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  wash  to  be  unjust  to 
the  book,  and  I  am  sony  if,  while  attempting  to  correct  an 
exceedingly  false  estimate,  I  have  seemed  to  any  one  to  be  so ; 


I 


eluding  chiiptor  Iwtraya  hus  imthropomorpbuim ;  for  bo  aUdbnton  to  tbo  Dir^ioo  Being 
winiJoiii  iiii4  bonoflcenco  iind  foretbouipht*  wbich  iire  coDcoptiouft  tlerived  by  man  from 
tho  »ttidy  of  bimself.  Infleed,  I  do  not  apo  how  it  is  poesibb*  to  couooive  of  Deity 
oxoept  through  somo  »ort  of  imtbropoDioqjbiHm  in  tbm  widor  bouho  of  the  tomi,  tuiX 
oerlAiQly  our  auUior  hiw  oot  disonpnged  him*elf  from  it. 

In  «pito  of  our  mithor'fl  rfipudintion  in  hia  roply,  I  Wldly  ebiim  the  writer  of  tbo  eoa- 
eluding  obuptdr  of  *'  Siipiinuitiiral  Religion  *'  a«  n  beliwvor  in  a  Pt»rBonfll  (roil»  in  tbo  only 
soniMs  in  which  I  trndursmnd  Persondllty  Ha  applied  to  the  Divtno  Bointf.  Ho  difltinetly 
itttribiitoa  will  and  mind  to  the  Divino  Boiu^,  sod  this  ift  tho  Tory  idea  of  pi^rftoniLlity,  an 
I  lionet? ivo  tho  torui,  Hy  not  only  coiamits  himaell  to  a  belief  in  a  Porrtonal  find,  but 
n1tu:»  in  a  wUti  nud  tKinsfiLiont  Peraonal  God  who  canoa  for  man.  Do  tbo  other  luindi  tbo 
writor  of  th"  tirat  piirt  of  tbo  work  Beamed  to  mo  to  use  arguraentfl  whb^b  woro  Iqcou- 
mijtoiit  V  itb  these  Ui-diofs. 
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but  I  do  not  see  any  good  in  paying  empty  and  formal  compli- 
ments whicR  do  not  come  from  the  heart,  and  I  cannot  consent  to 
tamper  with  truths  which  seem  to  me  of  the  highest  moment. 
Still,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  so  much  energetic  work  had 
been  thrown  away.  If  the  publication  of  this  book  shall  have 
had  the  effect  of  attracting  serious  attention  to  these  most 
momentous  subjects,  it  wdll  have  adiieved  an  important  result. 
But  I  woidd  wish  to  add  one  caution.  No  good  will  ever  come 
from  merely  working  on  the  lines  of  modern  "theorists.  Perhaps 
the  reader  ^vill  forgive  me  if  I  add  a  few  words  of  explanation,  for 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  should  be  most  ungrateful 
if,  in  speaking  of  German  writei*s,  I  used  the  language  of  mere 
depreciation.  If  there  is  any  recent  theologian  from  whom  I 
have  learnt  more  than  from  another,  it  is  the  German  Neander. 
Nor  can  I  limit  my  obhgations  to  men  of  this  stamp.  All 
diligent  students  of  early  Christian  history  must  have  derived 
the  greatest  advantage  on  special  points  from  the  conscien- 
tious research,  and  frequently  also  from  the  acute  analysis, 
even  of  ^vriters  of  the  most  extreme  school.  But  it  is  high  time 
that  the  incubus  of  fascinating  speculations  should  be  shaken 
off,  and  that  EngUshmen  should  learn  to  exercise  their  judicial 
faciJty  independently.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
read  Irenseus  through  carefully,  endeavouring  to  enter  into 
his  historical  position  in  all  its  bearings,  striving  to  reaUze  what 
he  and  his  contemporaries  actually  thought  about  the  wnit- 
ings  of  the  New  Testament  and  what  grounds  they  had  for 
thinking  it,  and,  .above  all,  resisting  the  temptation  to  read  in 
modern  theories  between  the  Hues,  will  be  in  a  more  favourable 
position  for  judging  rightly  of  the  early  history  of  the  Canon 
than  if  he  had  studied  all  the  monograplis  which  have  issued  from 
the  German  press  during  the  last  half  centuiy. 

J.   B.  LiGHTFOOT. 


yj^^^  i£«^^C  oJ^Sf^^  ^^^ : 
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TVI SECTION— the  cutting  into  live  animals  for  scientific 
pnqioses — in  it  defeuRible  f  If  so,  for  what  special  purposes 
may  it  be  practised,  and  imder  Avliat  cuuditions  and  limit^itious  ? 

If  it  be  ti-ue— as  it  certainly  is  true— that  at  a  small  expenBo  of 
sufleriiig  in  one  of  tlie  lower  animals,  we  may  obtain  knowledge 
which  enables  us  to  prevent  or  mitigate  pain  much  more  severe 
and  lasting — or  even  to  ward  off  peril  to  life,  or  to  prolong  life — 
in  a  human  being,  surely  vivisection  is  more  than  juBtifiabks  For 
the  teacher,  who  must  first  be  a  leanier,  it  may  become,  within 
aaeignable  restrictions  and  conditions,  nothing  less  thau  a  positive 
duty. 

What  are  those  restrictions  I 

1.  I  hold  tliat  no  ^dvisections  are  excusable  which  are  made  at 
random,  Rimply  to  see  what  will  happen.  To  justify  them  at  all 
there  must  bo  some  definite  object  in  view  of  a  pre^dously  in- 
Btnicted  mind,  some  plain  question  to  settle,  some  important 
doubt  or  uneei-tainty  to  remove,  some  hypothesis  containing  the 
promise  of  service  to  humanity  to  be  coniiiTned  or  confuted,  at 
least  some  reasonable  hope  and  prospect  of  i^emilting  benefit. 

2.  I  hold  that  no  man  is  justified  in  making  any  painful  ex- 
periment upon  a  Hving  creatiu*e  who  does  not  possess  the  skill, 
judgment,  uitefligence,  and  previous  knowledge  requisite  to  render 
the  experiment  snccessfnl  and  instructive  ;  that  all  possible  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  experimenter  to  prevent  the  fmstratif>ii  of 
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liis  object  through  waut  of  foremght,  of  needful  preparation  of  the 
necL^ssary  appamtus  and  implementB ;  thnmgh  a  bungluig  ubo  of 
these ;  or  through  the  ignorance  or  etnpidity  of  asMstantB  ;  and  to 
guard  agiiinst  everytliing  that  miglit  prolong  or  cnliance  the  fjain 
Avliieh  may  he  inseparable  from  the  experiment,  or  that  might 
defeat  its  conelusivenese,  and  so  waste  the  painful  trial  altogether. 

3,  I  hold  that  no  teacher,  c>r  man  of  seience,  who  by  his  own 
previous  experiments,  or  by  bis  absolute  Iniowledgc  of  tnistwurthy 
and  conclusive  experiments  made  by  others,  has  thoroughly 
.satisfied  himself  of  the  solution  of  any  physiological  problem — is 
justified  in  re|ieating  the  experiments^  however  jnereifidly  they 
may  be  conducted*  or  even  in  taking  away  the  ammars  lile, 
merely  to  appease  the  natnral  curiosity  of  a  class  of  students,  or 
of  scientific  friends  and  acrpiaintances ;  still  less  for  the  sake  of 
display  or  Bclf-glorification. 

4,  If  the  alleged  inferences  from  fornn  r  experiments  are  not 
generally  accepted  by  competent  judges  as  just,  or  thoroughly 
<  stabhshed,  then  a  single  repetition  of  the  cxperiment-s,  to  settle 
nneo  for  all  a  disputed  point  of  importance,  may  reasonably  bo 
allowed. 


It  is  probable  that  the  geneml  pubhc  are  not  fully  awaro  of  the 
methods  whereby  the  pain  incidental  to  ^-iviseotiou  may  be 
abated  or  prevented. 

Tbere  are  two  ways  in  which  this  most  de&irable  eiid  may  be 
attained. 

First ^  by  pursuing  the  purposed  hiquiry  immediately  after  the 
sudden  decapitation  <jf  the  animal.  The  pain  t»f  such  decapita- 
tion is  certainly  very  brief  in  duration,  and  prosiunably  wry 
fthght  in  degree. 

Some  explanation  becomes  necessary  here, 

We  feel,  in  common  mth  all  animals,  by  means  of  our  nervous 
system.  Om*  nervous  system  coiiKists  of  the  brain*  wntli  ita  pro- 
Ion  gatioii  or  appendage  the  spinal  cord,  frojn  which  last  nerves 
proceed  iuul  are  Llistributed  in  branches  innunieiTible  to  uveiy 
part  of  the  surface  t»f  the  body,  as  well  as  to  its  iutenral  organs. 
It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  faculty  of  stmmiticm  resides  (so 
to  speak)  in  that  part  of  the  nervous  system  %vhicli  lies  ^v-itliin  tlie 
skull.  The  trunk  of  a  headless  animal  can  feel  nothing.  The 
mere  organic  life  that  may  remahi  witliin  it  for  awhile,  is  perfectly 
amtlogous  to  tlie  Ufe  of  a  vegetable ;  and  the  movements  wdiich 
may  be  evoked  by  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  are  as  entirely 
mthout  sensation  of  any  kind,  as  are  the  movements  of  a  seasitive 
plant  when  its  leaves  are  handled.  I  hold  this  to  be  absolutely 
cert.'un,  altlmnth  it  ma v  be  difficult  fnr  auvone  to  believe  ine  who 
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lookfi  upon  the  aiuiiial  moveraentt^,  sonic  of  wliicli  appear  to 
indicate  deliberate  iutention  ur  choice.  But  we  Iiave  clear  evidence 
in  prcfof  of  my  assertion,  in  what  occafiionallj  happens  in  the 
hving  luinmn  body,  Difiease,  or  lujiiry,  sometimes  fiimiBhes  us 
vdth  tlmt  sort  of  opportunity  fur  observing,  which,  when  wc 
contrive  to  obtam  it  upon  one  of  the  lower  aniiuala,  we  call  an 
experiment.  DL^eaBe,  or  accident,  sometLmcB  shutK  off  from  a  part 
of  the  body  the  sentient  faculty,  by  eeveiing  the  nphial  cord  at 
a  point  where  its  severance  is  not  fatal  to  life.  What  happens 
The  parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  severed  portion  of  the 
cord  are  eompletely  paralysed.  The  subject  of  this  eoiKliiion 
loses  aJI  sensation  and  sensibihty,  and  all  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  in  his  lower  limbs.  He  feels  in  them  no  touch,  no  prick, 
or  cut ;  you  may  burn  them  with  a  red  hot  iron,  but  he  is  not 
conscious  of  the  buniing.  He  cannot  move  a  muscle  belonging 
to  the  palsied  limbs  by  the  strongest  effort  of  his  will.  Yet  let 
the  soles  of  his  feet  be  tickled,  even  witli  a  feather,  and  his  legs 
and  thighs  start  up  in  vigorous  convulsive  movements ;  move- 
ments  which  lie  camiot  prevent  or  control  if  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
and  of  which,  hideed,  he  lumself  is  not  even  aware,  unless  he, 
happens  to  see  them. 

Facts  of  tills  kind,  to  the  reality  (*f  wliich  I  can  bear  personal 
testimony,  convince  us  that  sunilar  movements  in  an  animal 
recently  beheaded — even  movements  which  seem,  but  only  seem, 
to  be  directed  by  etmseious  clioice   and   puipose— are  really   as 

dependeiit  of  all  bodily  suffering  or  sensation  as  are  the  motions 
>f  a  mechanical  automaton,  contrived  and  couBtructed  by  hiunan 
ingenuity.  We  view  these  phenomena  vnth  a  deep  seaise  of 
adniirhig  wonder ;  w^onder  at  the  exquisite  skill  (if  that  word 
may  with  reverence  be  used),  the  incomparable  skill  and  power 
manifested  by  the  Creator,  in  so  ordaining  the  fashion  and 
endowments  of  the  animal  frame. 

To  proceedings  such  as  I  Imve  now  described,  in  wliich  sentient 
life  is  suddenly  extinguished  by  removing  the  animal's  liead, 
unjustihable  cruelty  can  hardly  be  imputed*  If  we  are  warranted 
in  putting  the  lower  animals  to  death  in  order  tu  nourish  and 
sustain  the  human  bt»dy — and  even  the  Brahmin  eannnt  help  dohig 
this — we  stu'ely  are  warranted  in  taking  similar  means  in  order  to 
how  to  cure  or  to  prevent  its  diseases. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that,  apart  from  the  rapid  beheading, 
there  is  in  such  cases  no  vixdsectiou  at  all.  The  subject  of  the 
experiments  is  virtually  dead.  The  animal  life  is  gone ;  the  slowly 
ebbing  organic  vitahty  alone  subsists  to  furnish  for  a  time,  by  its 
peculiar  properties  and  reactions,  the  information  of  which  the 
operator  is  in  questj 

But — ^leaving  tins  quibble — secomlh,  a  temporaiy  suspension  of 
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sensibility  to  pain,  similar  and  eqnal  to  that  which  is  absolute  and 
final  after  decapitation,  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  what  are 
well  known  imder  the  title  of  anaesthetic  agents.  And  if,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  knowledge  sought  for  can  thus  be  gained  yviihr 
out  destruction  of  life,  and  vnih  httle  or  no  subsequent  pain  or 
detriment  to  the  animal,  surely  this  also  is  a  proceeding  exempt 
from  blame,  and  not  to  be  denounced. 

TThere  may  be,  there  doubtless  are,  instances  in  which  the  mani- 
festation of  actual  pain  by  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  is  the 
very  thing  necessary  to  test  and  solve  the  physiological  question 
at  issue.  In  these  cases,  which  I  believe  are  not  very  numerous, 
the  restrictions  and  Umitations  of  which  I  have  spoken  require  to 
be  most  strictly  observed  and  enforced.  ") 

If  the  experiment  be  such  as  tcTenfail  permanent  harm,  or  even 
abiding  discomfoil  to  the  animal  after  its  sensibility  is  restored 
by  the  passing  off  of  the  anaesthetic  influence — ^then  it  will  be  the 
most  merciful,  and  therefore  the  right  proceeding,  to  prolong  that 
influence  till  the  whole  Kfe,  organic  as  well  as  animal  (or  sentient), 
is  extinct^ 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  whole  question,  but  I  shall 
have  done  enough  if  I  have  been  enabled  to  calm  disquietude 
upon  the  subject  of  vi\n8ecrion,  by  shelving  that,  however  fearfuUj 
it  may  often  have  been  abused,  it  may  be  both  lawfully  and 
mercifully  practised ;  and  that,  when  so  practised,  it  is  not  open 
to  the  charge  of  wanton  cnielty  ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  is  deserving 
of  our  approval  and  gratitude.  It  cannot  be  reckoned  a  pleasur- 
able exercise ;  and  it  ouglit  never  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  satis- 
faction of  mere  curiosity,  but  solely  for  the  immediate  or  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  society,  which  not  umiaturally  is  inclined  to 
look  upon  it  with  horror  and  disgust. 

The  consolatoiy  thought  remains,  that  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nei'vous  system  approaches  to 
completeness,  will  the  need  for  these  painful  methods  of  "  interro- 
gating nature  "  continually  lessen,  and  finally  cease. 

Thomas  Watson. 


WHAT  IS  POLITICAL  ECONOMY? 


AS  the  science  of  PoKtical  Economy  is  daily  growing  in  pubKe 
importance,  and  is  made  a  subject  of  examination  at  the 
universities  and  in  the  public  service^  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  its  nature  and  objects.  In  most  of  the  great 
sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  optics,  and  others,  great  changes 
and  revolutions  of  opinion  have  taken  place ;  exactly  the  same 
conflict  of  opinion  is  now  going  on  throughout  the  world  in  the 
science  of  PoKtical  Economy ;  and  I  wish  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  conflict,  which  was  originated  by  me  about  twenty  years  ago ; 
and>  I  may  say  that  a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  economists, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  formally  declared  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  system  I  have  set  forth. 

If  a  student  wishing  to  begin  the  study  of  Political  Economy 
were  to  take  up  one  book,  he  would  find  it  stated  that  Political 
Economy  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  wealth ;  another  book  says  that  Political 
Economy  is  the  science  of  wealth  ;  another  begins  by  saying  that 
It  is  the  science  of  exchanges.  Now,  all  of  these  are  dogmatic 
assertions,  and  a  student,  seeing  such  apparently  diverse  state- 
ments of  the  very  nature  of  the  science,  would  probably  feel 
himself  bewildered. 

There  is  nothing,  apparently,  in  the  name  Political  Economy  to 
suggest  either  that  it  is  the  science  of  the  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  wealth,  or  that  it  is  the  science  of 
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exchanges ;  and  in  such  a  very  young  science  as  this,  in  which 
there  is  such  a  conflict  of  opinion,  writers  should  give  some 
historical  account  of  the  mode  by  which  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  purport  of  the 
following  remarks  is  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  trace  the 
origin  and  liistoiy  of  this  science,  and  of  the  ideas  as  to  its  nature 
and  extent. 

There  are,  however,  certain  general  principles  of  reasoning 
which  will  govern  the  course  of  the  investigation,  and  it  vnS\  be  of 
great  advantage  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  point  first. 

All  the  modem  cultivators  of  Pohtical  Economy  maintain 
that  it  is  a  physical  science,  and  that  its  investigations  are 
to  be  conducted  in  a  mamier  analogous  to  those  of  the  other 
physical  sciences.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  let  us  first  consider 
what  a  physical  science  is,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  appre- 
hend the  general  method  of  constructing  a  science  of  Political 
Economy. 

The  general  fimdamental  conditions  of  a  physical  science  are 
these  > — That  it  is  some  great  body  of  phenomena,  all  based  upon 
some  singh  general  conception^  or  quality,  of  the  most  general 
nature.  The  purpose  of  the  science  is  to  discover  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena.  Eveiy  science  must  be  based  upon  certain 
conceptions,  which  must  be  perfectly  general,  and  upon  cer- 
tain great  principles,  called  by  Bacon,  Newton,  Herschel, 
and  others,  axioms,  which  must  also  be  perfectly  general. 
Thus,  the  science  of  mechanics  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  force ;  optics  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Ught ; 
and  so  there  are  distinct  sciences  of  heat,  electricity,  acoustics, 
and  so  on. 

If,  then,  Pohtical  Economy  is  a  physical  science,  it  may  be  laid 
doAvn — that  it  must  be  some  great  body  of  phenomena,  all  based 
upon  some  single  conception,  whatever  that  may  be ;  and  that  if  it 
is  to  be  a  science  of  the  same  generahty  as  the  other  sciences,  it 
must  be  based  upon  conceptions  of  the  same  wideness  and  gene- 
rahty as  those  of  physical  science.  The  question,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  is — Wliat  is  that  body  of  phenomena,  all  based  upon  a 
single  idea,  to  which  the  name  of  Pohtical  Economy,  or  Economics, 
may  be  most  fitly  applied  ?  And,  fui-thermore,  if  there  should  be 
a  certain  agreement  among  economists  as  to  its  general  nature — 
What  is  the  best  conception  of  it,  that  which  most  clearly  marks 
out  its  nature  and  hmits,  and  its  separation  from  other  sciences ; 
and  that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with,  and  shows  its  relation 
to  the  great  body  of  physical  science  ? 

As  all  economists,  however,   are   now  agreed  that  Pohtical 

*"  onomy  treats  exclusively  about  wealth,  I  propose  to  trace,  as 

nctly    as  possible,  the    history    of   the    name   of  Pohtical 
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i;conoiny,  and  tlic  changes  of  mciiiiiiig  it  lias  undergone :  and 
Pfiftcr  that  to  investigate  the  meaning  which  writere  have  given  to 
the  wort!  Wealth  duiing  2,000  years. 

The  L'XprcHsion  Political  Economy  ^v^t  occiirB  in  the  treatise 
which  in  called  the  Becond  book  of  Aristotle*s  ^*  Economies,**  but 
Avlncli  all  critics  pronounce  to  be  epiiriouR.  Economy  is  used  by 
the  wnter  to  mean  raising  a  revenue,  or  gaining  an  income.  He 
says  that  there  are  fnnr  kind.^  of  economy,  the  regal  the  satra- 
pical,  the  political,  and  the  domestic.  The  meaning  of  the  fimt 
tAvo  of  these  is  clear  enough,  and  as  w6Ki^  in  Greek  means  a  free 
State  as  opposed  to  a  tyranny.  Pohtical  Economy  means  in  this 
pa*5sage  the  method  by  which  a  free  State  raises  a  revenue.  This 
is  the  only  passage  in  any  ancient  author,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in 
whicli  this  expression  is  used,  and  we  must  now  come  to  modem 
times. 

The  first  person  in  modern  times  to  use  this  expression  was 
Montchretien,  who  lived  at  the  beghumig  of  the  sevrnteenth  cen- 
tiny ;  but  his  work  attracted  no  attention.  Jlany  persons  after 
that  wi'ote  very  good  treatises  on  special  points,  but  no  one  evei- 
conceived  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  science 
of  Political  Ecmioniy, 

Politicnl  Economy  took  its  rise  as  a  science  m  the  middle  of  tin* 
last  centniy  in  France.  That  coimtry  had  been  br<jnght  to  the 
lowest  state  of  depressirjn  and  misery  by  the  wars  of  Loiiis  XIV., 
the  fi^naiicial  catastrophe  of  the  llissinsippi  scheme,  the  dt^stmctive 
effects  of  the  prevailing  mercantile  system,  the  oppression  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  ternhle  picture  of 
ftocial  tyranny,  cnielty^  and  oppression  winch  the  French  peoph- 
gi'oaned  mider  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteentli  ci-ntuiy  may 
be  seen  in  contemporaiy  write m.  It  was  in  brooding  over  the 
intolerable  miseiy  which  afflicted  their  countr3^  tliat  a  few 
generous  and  righteous  philosophers  struck  out  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  some  natural  science,  some  principles  of  eternal 
truth  with  regard  to  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  the  viola- 
tions  of  which  were  the  causes  of  that  hideous  miser}^  they  saw  in 
their  native  land.  (Juesnay,  the  great  father  of  this  science,  gave 
it  tlie  name  of  Xafnral  Eighty  and  his  object  was  to  (discover  and 
lay  down  an  abstract  science  of  the  natural  rights  of  men  in  all 
their  social  relations.  And  this  science  comprehended  their  rela- 
tions towards  the  government,  towards  each  other,  and  towards 
properti/,  TliL^  term  politypie  in  French  might  in  a  certain  way 
have  expressed  this  science^  but  that  word  is  so  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  art  of  government,  that  Quesnay  adopted  the 
term  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  this  new  science*  One  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Dupont  do  Nemours,  proposed  the  name  of  Phfsiof'ratk,  or 
the  government  of  the  nature  of  things ;  but  tlie  word,  having 
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been  appropiiatcd  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  sect  which  are  nov 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  term 
PoHtical  Economy  has  survived. 

The  science  of  PoUtical  Economy,  then,  as  conceived  by  its 
foxmders,  embraced  the  whole  field  of  the  social  relations  of  man- 
kind, in  all  their  departments,  physical  and  moraL  "Bight  ia 
misunderstood,"  says  Quesnay,  "because  no  one,  statesman,  priest, 
or  philosopher,  has  placed  it  in  its  proper  Kght."  His  aim,  there- 
fore, was  to  supply  that  deficiency  in  philosophy,  and  to  discover 
i\\Q  laws  of  order;  and  these  related  to  Uberty,  authority,  and 
property. 

Now  whatever  tnith  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  that  there 
are  certain  natural  laws  in  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  and 
to  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  ground  covered  by  the  Econo- 
mists, or  Physiocrates,  comprehended  not  one  science  only,  but  a 
wliole  multitude  of  sciences ;  and  I  shall  pass  over  all  the  political 
and  social  parts  of  the  subject,  and  confine  myself  solely  to  their 
doctrines  oi  property. 

One  department  of  this  huge  aggregate  of  sciences  which  the 
Economists  called  PoKtical  Economy,  they  named  the  "production, 
the  distribution,  and  the  consumption  of  wealth."  Wo  have  now 
to  examine  what  they  meant  by  this  expression. 

By  the  word  wealthy  as  I  shall  show  at  greater  length  further 
on,  they  meant  the  raw  produce  of  the  earth  wliich  is  brought 
into  commerce. 

By  productiony  they  meant  obtaining  that  raw  produce  from  the 
earth,  and  bringing  it  into  commerce. 

But  as  the  raw  produce  of  the  earth  is  very  seldom  fit  for  im- 
mediate use,  and  has  usually  to  undergo  many  operations,  and 
passes  through  several  hands  before  it  is  ultimately  purchased  for 
use,  they  called  all  these  intermediate  operations  and  transfers 
distribution  or  traffic. 

And  by  consumption  they  meant  the  ultimate  purchase,  and 
taking  the  finished  product  out  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  use 
or  enjoyment. 

The  wliole  passage  of  the  product  from  its  producer  or  seller, 
through  the  various  stages  of  distribution,  or  consumption,  they 
called  COMMERCE  or  exchange. 

Thus  the  farmer  grows  com  and  brings  it  into  the  market ;  he 
is  the  producer ;  he  sells  it  to  the  miller,  who  grinds  it,  and  sells  it 
as  flour  to  the  baker:  these  operations  the  Physiocrates  called 
distribution  or  traffic ;  the  baker  bakes  the  flour,  and  selk  it  as 
bread  to  his  customer,  whom  they  called  the  consumer. 

The  complete  transaction,  or  the  passage  of  the  com  from  the 
farmer  to  the  customer  they  called  COJMVIERCE  or  EXCHANGE. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  observed  that  in  the  language  of  the  Phy- 
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siocmtes  who  originated  the  expression,  the  phrase  "the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth"  is  absolutely  identical  with 
•commerce  or  exchange. 

They  also  obsei*ved  that  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  the 
only  two  pai-ties  who  are  essential  to  an  exchange:  moreover, 
•consumption  is  often  called  distribution. 

Hence  "the  production,  distribution, and  consumption  of  wealth," 
**the  production  and  the  consumption  of  wealth"  "the  production 
4ind  distribution  of  wealth"  are  absolutely  identical  phrases,  and 
mean  simply  commerce  or  exchange. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Economists-  were,  however,  erroneous  on 
8ome  points,  and  an  opposition  arose  against  them  simultaneously 
in  France,  England,  and  Italy. 

In  1776  Condillac  pubKshed  "  Le  Commerce  et  le  Gouvernement," 
in  which  he  expressly  defines  Economic  Science  to  be  the  science 
of  commerce. 

In  the  same  year  Smith  pubKshed  liis  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  Both 
"these  works  were  written  with  the  same  object,  to  combat  the 
erroneous  doctiines  of  the  Physiocrates.  Thus  Smith  was  not  the 
foimder  of  PoUtical  Economy  as  is  so  often  said :  he  was  the 
foimder  of  the  second  school  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

He  does  not  even  call  liis  work  a  treatise  on  Political  Economy: 
lie  calls  it  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations."  His  own  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  the  term  PoUtical 
Economy  appcai-s  in  the  introduction  to  book  iv. : — 

"  Political  Economy  consicjered  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman 
or  legislator,  pro}X)8es  two  distinct  objects:  first  to  provide  a  plentiful 
revenue,  or  subsistence  for  the  people  ;  or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to 
provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence  for  themselves;  and  secondly  to 
supply  the  state  or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  public 
services.    It  proposes  to  em-ich  both  the  i)eople  and  the  sovereign." 

The  meaning  of  that  is  this :  fonnerly,  at  one  time,  statesmen 
•considered  that  commerce  is  the  only  way  to  enrich  a  state,  and 
aU  legislation  was  .framed  to  promote  and  develop  commerce : 
after  that,  statesmen  considered  that  agricultm-e  is  the  only  source 
of  wealth,  and  then  legislation  was  framed  to  promote  and  develop 
agriculture  :  then  the  Protectionist  system  prevailed  for  a  con- 
sideiuble  time  in  tliis  countiy ;  now  we  have  the  Free  Trade 
system  :  each  of  these  systems  would  be  called  PoUtical  Economy 
by  Smith. 

Smith's  work  is  divided  into  five  books,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  what  is  caUed  strictly  PoUtical  Economy  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  what  are  these  two  books  about  ?  They  are  nominaUy  about 
production  and  distribution.  But  Smith  himself  says  they  are  to 
**  investigate  the  principles  which  regulate  the  exchangeable  value 
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of  commodities."  And  llcCnlluulu  his  annotator,  says — **Tbis 
ecience  might,  indeed,  be  called  the  science  of  valiiofi/' 

Thus  the  PhyRioerates  said  that  the  expressiiin  **prodiictiot!,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  wealth "  meant  commerce  or  ex- 
change; Condillac  f^ays  that  Economic  Science  is  the  science  of 
conimerce  ;  and  Smith  and  McCulloch  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
science  of  values. 

J,  B,  Say,  the  founder  of  the  second  Bchool  of  Political  Economy 
ill  France,  first  reatricted  the  tenu  to  the  production,  distribution^ 
and  couBumption  fjf  wealth  :  he  says — 

"  PuliticH  profjerly  so  called,  that  is,  the  Kcience  of  tlie  organization 
societiea,  has  long  tieen  con foiuKled  with  Political  Kc«mom>\  whicli  treats 
how  ai'e  formed,  distributed^  and  coiisiinied  the  riches  which  satisfy  i!ie 
waiit^i  of  |>ei>ple.  NeverthelesH,  wealth  iB  essentially  iTiflei»eiident  of  jjoli^ 
tical  organization,  Tiider  all  forms  of  ^^oveninient  a  State  ma}*  pR«[ji:»r  if 
it  is  wcH  administered.  We  have  seen  nations  become  rich  imder  absolute 
monarchies ;  we  have  seen  them  mined  under  pojiular  counaelB.** 

Thus,  from  thi.s  time  forward,  the  term  Political  Economy  has 
been  abBohitely  separated  from  miytliing  political,  and  has  been 
confined  solely  to  wealtli;  and  the  only  real  contest  is  to  do- 
teniiine  which  of  the  two  expressions,  **  the  production,  ^listri- 
biitioD,  and  consumption  of  wealth/*  or  **the  sciencM  (►f  ex(dianges," 
is  the  better. 

Condillac  was  the  first  to  staii  with  thin  definition  in  ITTtn  The 
first  writer  in  this  country,  that  I  am  awaru  of,  who  adopted  this 
conception,  is  Whately,  who  says,  after  showuig  that  Political 
Economy  only  treats  of  tilings  so  far  ub  regards  their  being  sulv 
jectn  of  exchange — 

**  But  for  tliia  very  reason  it  is  jxM'haps  the  mom  convenient  to  de^crilm 
Foliticiil  EeoTiomy  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  rather  than  as  the  science  of 
national  wealth/' 

And  he  proposed  tf>  change  the  name  of  the  Rcienee  to  (Jatal- 
lactice,  or  the  science  of  exchanges.  This  name,  however,  has  mA, 
been  adopted  ;  mvA  I  shall  show  aftersvards  that  there  is  no  nccei»- 
sity  for  such  a  clmnge. 

The  real  questi<jn  to  be  discussed  is — Wliieh  of  tbeee  two  expreiS' 
aona,  wdiich  ivere  considered  as  absolutely  identical  by  the 
Economists,  is  the  better  and  more  comprehensive  definition  of 
the  science,  and  the  more  suitable  for  it  at  the  present  day?  and 
Mill  makes  some  observations  wliich  art*  applicable  to  our  present 
question  :^ 

'^  In  the  ca^  of  so  complex  an  aggTegatioii  of  piirticnhirs  as  ai'e  coia- 
preheniled  in  anything  whieh  can  he  called  a  science,  the  dtdbiiti«»n  \re  wt 
out  with  is  seldtJiii  that  which  a  more  extensive  knowledge  *'f  thr  siilgci't 
shows  to  t)e  tlie  most  aj^propriate.  Tntil  we  kn<jw  ti)e  jiaiticnlars  them- 
selves, we  cannot  tix  upon  the  most  con\*i"t  and  compact  mode  of  circauH 
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scribing  them  by  a  general  definition.  ...  So  long  as  the  sciences 
are  imperfect,  the  definitions  must  partake  of  their  imperfections ;  and  if 
the  former  are  progressive,  the  latter  ought  to  be  so  too." 

These  remarks  will  be  found  to  be  decisive  of  the  question 
before  us. 

The  whole  discussion  will  turn  on  the  meaning  and  extent  x>i 
the  word  wealth ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of 
ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  for  2,000  years.  For  when  we 
have  ascertained  what  that  general  quality  of  things  is  which 
constitutes  them  wealth,  the  science  of  wealth  can  only  be  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena  relating  to  that  quaUty, 

And  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  wealth  is  not  a 
matter  of  mere  dialectics  or  logomachy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
basis  of  a  gi'eat  science,  and  it  has  had  the  most  important  conse- 
quences on  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
understand  modem  liistoiy  ^vithout  it.  J.  B.  Say  says  that  during 
the  preceding  250  yeara,  fifty  had  been  spent  in  wars  directly 
arising  out  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  wealth.     AVhately  says  : — 

"  It  were  well  if  the  ambiguities  of  this  word  had  done  no  more  than 
puzzle  philosophers.  One  of  them  gave  birth  to  the  mercantile  system.  . 
.  .  The  results  have  been  fraud,  punishment,  and  poveity  at  home,  and 
discord  and  war  without.  ...  It  has  for  centuries  done  more,  and 
perhaps  for  centuries  to  come  will  do  more,  to  retard  the  improvement  of 
Europe  than  all  other  causes  put  tog-ether." 

Storch  says : — 

"  In  short,  where  it  has  been  least  injurious,  it  has  retarded  the  progress 
of  national  prosperity ;  everywhere  else  it  has  deluged  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  has  depopulated  and  mined  some  of  those  countries  whose  jxjwer  and 
opulence  it  was  supposed  it  would  carry  to  the  highest  pitch." 

The  earhest  writer  that  I  am  aware  of  who  gives  a  definition  of 
wealth  is  Aiistotle.     He  says  (Nicomach.  Ethics,  b.  iv.,  c.  1) — 

''  And  we  call  wealth  evert/thing  whose  value  is  measured  by  money." 

Here  we  have  a  perfectly  good  definition  of  wealth,  based 
upon  a  single  general  idea — that  of  exchangeabiUty — and  that 
fonns  a  good  basis  to  erect  a  science  upon  ;  because  we  can  have 
a  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relations 
of  exchangeable  quantities,  as  well  as  a  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  force,  or  hght,  or  heat,  or  anytliing  else. 

And  just  as  an  acorn  is  the  genn  out  of  which  a  huge  oak-tree 
is  developed,  so  this  single  sentence  of  Aristotle  is  the  germ  out 
of  which  the  whole  science  of  wealth  is  to  be  developed. 

Having,  then,  obtained  a  good  genei-al  idea,  we  have  now  to 
consider  how  many  distinct  orders  of  quantities  there  are  which 
satisfy  this  definition. 

3  0  2 
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I,  There  are  matenal  thiugs  \Wi-  lainl  Iioilscr,  monoy,  cattler 
and  innumerable  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  I  need  not 
dwell  upoii,  because  every  one  adrmts  them  to  be  wealth* 

II,  But  a  perflon  may  Bell  hii^ilabom-  or  service  in  many  capacitie*^, 
such  as  an  advocate,  phvRieian,  engineer,  professor,  artizan,  &c* ; 
and  when  a  man  sells  his  labour  for  money,  its  value  is  meamired 
by  money  as  precisely  as  if  it  were  com  or  timber.  Hence  labour 
is  wealth  by  Anstotlu's  definition* 

III,  There  is,  besides,  a  tliird  order  of  quantities  which  8atisfi€ 
this  definition.     If  a  person  had  £l(Mi,000  of  Bank  of  England" 
notey,  or  if  he  had  a  million  of  money,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  in 
the  Funds,  or  shares  in  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  he 
would  be  considered  wealtliy.     These  things,  tlierofore,  are  a  for 
of  wealth;  distinct,  no  doubt,  from  the  other  two;  but  yet  the 

^re  bought  and  sold  for  money,  therefore  they  satisfy  Aristotle^s 
definitio!!  of  wealth.  They  are,  however,  mero  abstract  right 
and  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  rights  which  may  be  bough 
and  sold,  eruch  as  copyrights,  patents,  the  goodmll  of  a  busiiioeB, 
an  advowson,  &c.  All  of  these  are  mere  abstract  rights,  qu 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  particular  money,  and  yet  thoj 
are  all  valuable  property — ^they  may  all  be  bought  and  sold^  and 
therefore  they  all  satisfy  Aribtotle's  dufinition  of  wealth. 

We  have  th«jrcfore  foimd  three  tlistinct  ordei^  of  quantities 
which  satisfy  Aristotle's  definition  of  wealth ;  and  reflection  will 
show  that  there  is  iiotliing  whatever  which  may  be  bought  and 
sold,  which  does  not  fidl  imder  one  of  these  ordci-s  uf  quantities ; 
either  it  is  material ;  or  it  is  some  kind  of  labour ;  or  it  is  an  abstract 
riglit.  Hence  there  are  three  orderf^  uf  qmmtities,  and  only  three, 
w^hich  satisfy  Aristotle's  definition  of  wealth* 

AVe  have  now  to  see  whether  any  other  writera  in  ancient  times 
harl  followed  tip  and  developed  Aristoth/s  definition  of  wealth. 

There  is  a  veiy  remarkable  treatise  which  passes  imder  the 
name  of  *'  ^scliincs  Socraticus/*  which  critics  mianimously  pro- 
noimee  to  be  spurious,  but  yet  whicli  several  very  high  authorities 
consider  to  be  of  the  early  Peripatetic  school.  It  is  called  the 
*-*  Eryxias,  or  the  Definition  of  Wealth,'^  and  is  remarkable  as  beings 
probably  the  earliest  treatise  on  a  purely  economic  subject. 

It  is  to  the  folio  whig  purpose.  The  Syraeusans  had  sent  au^ 
eml^assy  to  Athens;  Socmtes  and  his  friends  passing  them  on€ 
day,  one  of  them  points  out  to  Socrates  one  of  the  ambassadors  as 
the  richest  man  hi  Sicily.  Thiii  leads  Socrates  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  wealth.  Eryxias  says  that  the  richest  mau  is  the  one 
who  possesses  most  money*  Socrates  at  once  asks  him  what  kind  I 
of  money '?  Is  it  the  money  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  use  k  atJior 
as  money  i  The  man  who  poaeeesed  the  most  of  thifi  at  Carthage^ 
would  be  the  richest  man,  but  at  Atliens  ho  would  not  be  any 
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richer  than  if  he  had  so  many  pebbles  from  the  hilL  At  Lacedaemon 
they  used  useless  iron  as  money ;  the  man  at  Lacedasmon  wha 
possessed  a  quantity  of  this  was  wealthy,  but  anywhere  else  it 
was  worth  nothing. 

Socrates  then,  after  a  long  argument,  shows  that  a  thing  is 
wealth  or  not,  precisely  as  it  is  or  is  not  wanted,  and  is  exchange- 
able. He,  like  Aristotle,  makes  the  essence  of  wealth  to  consist 
exclusively  in  exchangeabihty.  And  he  asks  if  there  are  not 
persons  who  gain  a  Uving  by  giving  mstiniction  in  various  sciences. 
Ei-jTdas  answers  that  there  are.  Socrates  then  says  that  those 
who  give  instniction  in  these  sciences  obtain  their  h\ang  by 
exchanging  some  of  it  for  necessaries,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
gold  and  silver.  And  therefore  he  says  that  sciences  are  wealth 
(at  hnorrjfiaL  xpiJ/xaTa  oxkrat)  for  the  verj'  Same  rcason  that  gold  and 
silver  are. 

Now,  of  course,  this  example  includes  labour  in  all  its  forms 
and  varieties.  Socrates  is  made  to  show  that  exchangeabihty  is 
the  sole  essence  of  wealth — that  a.thing  is  wealth  in  those  places 
and  circumstances  only  in  which  it  can  be  exchanged,  and  that 
labour  is  wealth,  because  it  is  paid  for.  Hence  this  dialogue  is 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  second  order  of  quantities 
enumerated  above  as  satisfj^ng  Aristotle's  definition  of  wealth — 
namely,  labour — is  included  under  the  word  XP^M^  in  Greek. 

I  now  come  to  Roman  law.  In  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  it  is 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  definition  in  Roman  law — 

"  PecunisB  nomine,  non  solum  numerata  pecunia,  sed  omnes  res,  tarn  soli 
quam  mobiles,  et  tarn  corpora  quam  jura^  contLaentur. 

"  Uuder  the  name  of  wealth,  not  only  ready  money,  but  everything,  both 
immovable  and  movable,  both  corpore^  as  well  as  rights,  are  included." 

And  there  are  several  other  passages  to  a  similar  effect,  which 
need  not  be  quoted,  except  one  from  Ulpian : — 

"Nomina  eorum  qui  sub  conditions  vel  in  diem  debent  et  emere  et 
vendei-e  solemus.     Ea  euim  res  est,  quae  ami  et  venire  potest. 

"  We  are  accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  debts  payable  on  a  certain  day  or 
at  a  certain  event.     For  that  is  wealth  which  may  be  bought  and  sold." 

Roman  law  expressly  includes  all  those  rights  wliich  have 
already  been  show  to  be  the  third  order  of  quantities  which  satisfy 
Aristotle's  definition  of  wealth,  under  the  terms  res^  bona,  pecuniaj 
and  mera:, 

'  One  of  the  divisions  of  property  in  Roman  law  is  into  corporeal 
and  incoi-poreal — tliat  is,  the  right  to  some  specific  material  sub- 
stance, Buch  as  money,  houses,  lands,  &c.,  and  a  mere  abstract 
right,  such  as  those  already  mentioned.  But  it  includes  both 
kinds  of  property  midcr  the  terms  of  res,  bonu,  pecunia,  and  merx. 

For  several  Inuidred  yeara  after  Constantino  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Constantinople,  the  Court  remained  Latin,  but  the 
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people  were  Greek;  consequently^  though  Latin  was  the  official 
language,  it  was  unintelligible  to  the  ma&B  of  the  people^  Thougli. 
therefore,  the  Pandects  and  Institutes  of  Justinian  were  published 
in  Latin,  all  the  pleadings  of  the  courts  were  carried  on  in  Greek, 
The  Latin  Pandects  very  soon  fell  into  desuetude;  they  were 
superseded  in  popular  use  by  Greek  translations,  treatises;  and 
compilations. 

At  last,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  they  were  entireh' 
recast,  under  the  Basihan  dynasty.  All  the  Pandects,  Institutes* 
and  legislation  of  Justinian  were  set  aside  as  entirely  obsolete, 
and  a  new  code  or  digest  was  published  in  Greek,  named  the 
Ba^ilicw^  which  henceforth  became  the  law  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  have  remained  to  the  present  time  as  the  common  law  of  all 
the  Greek  population  in  the  East. 

And  in  the  Basilic©  the  Roman  definition  of  wealth  is  retained — 

OKtvyp-CL,  KoX  ra  awfioTLKa  teal  to.  Sixaca  Bi^Xovrat^ 

'"  Uiitler  tlie  word  xf^ffia  not  fmly  money,  but  ever^lbing  movable  ao«l 
immovable,  both  cor{»oreaJ  tmd  rttjht.%  are  meant/' 

Thus,  by  express  enactment,  in  Greek  jurispmdence  the  word 

XP^Ifi-o-  includes  rights  of  all  descriptions;  and  thus  this  wortl 
includes  all  the  three  orders  of  exchangeable  quantities  which 
have  already  been  shown  to  satisfy  Aristotle's  definition  of  XP^f^ 
or  wealth. 

All  ^vritei-s,  therefore,  in  ancient  times,  held  unanimously  that 
the  essence  of  wealth  couBists  solely  in  exchaugeabiUty^  and  tliat 
everything  which  is  exchangeable  is  wealtli,  whatever  its  form 
may  be.  They  had  also  distinctly  recognized  the  existence  ol 
three  forms  of  exchangeable  quantities,  which  may  be  symbolized 
by  the  words  mormj^  hibour^  and  credits-money  being  taken  as  the 
type  of  all  material  or  coi-poreal  things;  labour  as  tlie  type  of 
semces  of  all  sorts ;  and  credit  as  the  type  of  rights  of  all  sorts. 
And  all  exchanges  consist  of  the  exchanges  of  these  three  orders 
of  cpiantities. 

We  must  now  start  entirely  afresh,  and  ti-ace  the  meaning 
given  to  wealth  in  modem  times. 

When  men  in  modem  times  began  to  speculate  about  wealth, 
they  considered  it  to  be  solely  gold  and  silver:  and  the  legislarion 
of  every  comitry  in  Europe  was  for  a  long  period  framed  so  as  to 
accumulate  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  countrj\ 
It  was  the  fable  of  Midas  over  again.  It  was  held  as  an  axiom  of 
commerce,  by,  the  wisest  statesmen  and  philosophers,  that  what 
one  side  gainn  the  other  must-lose ;  and,  for  a  long  period,  half  the 
wars  in  the  world  arose  out  of  the  general  scramble  of  all  nations 
to  get  posHcssion  of  the  gi'eatest  amoimt  of  gold  and  silver. 

At  length  the  folly  of  calling  gold  and  silver  only  wealth  was 
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porccived,  ami,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the 
prtidiictioDs  of  the  earth  iisefnl  trj  man  were  held  to  be  wealth, 
and  it  was  verj^  coimiionly  euiid  tc^  be  the  "  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labour/* 

T\w  PhysiocratcB,  or  thr  firBt  school  of  Econoniistg,  held  that 
all  tilings  necessary  for  tlie  prrHci-vation  and  comfort,  of  the  human 
race  are  products  of  the  earth.  The  products  which  the  producers 
consumed  themselves  they  called  hiem ;  but  the  products  which 
tlie  producers  exchanged  they  called  ivealth.  Thus,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them  (Bandeau)  says  : — 

•''  Useful  and  agreeaMe  tibjects  proper  for  our  enjoj-meut  are  called  biens^ 
because  they  conduce  to  llie  presentation,  the  propagation,  and  the  well- 
bemg  of  mankind  upon  the  earth. 

''But  sometimes  these  go^jds  are  not  wealth,  because  they  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  other  goods,  or  Im  used  to  prucure  other  eojojTiients.  The 
products  of  nature,  or  tht?  works  ttf  art,  the  most  necessary  or  the  most 
agreeable,  cease  to  be  ireaith  when  you  lose  the  ixnver  of  exchanging  them, 
and  f>f  prr jcuring  other  en  jo;yTnents  hy  means  of  this  exchmige*  One  hunched 
thousand  feet  of  the  must  I  beautiful  oak  in  the  world  would  not  l>e  wealth 
to  you  in  the  interior  of  North  .Imerica,  whei-e  3^ou  could  not  divest  your- 
self of  its  possession  by  means  of  an  exchange. 

•^^  The  title  ivmith  therefore  supposes  two  things :  fii'st,  useful  qualities 
whirh  render  the  objects  useful  and  agreeaMe,  and  fit  fur  eDJoyment, 
which  rendei-s  them  Mais ;  secondl}^  the  jjossibLllty  of  exchanging  them, 
which  enables  these  goods  to  pi-ocure  you  cithers,  which  constitutes  them 

So  Quesnay,  the  founder  of  the  6ect,  says : — 

*'  Wv  must  distinguish  between  bkns  which  have  value  in  use  and  not 
vahie  ill  exchange,  ajid  wealthy  which  has  buth  value  in  use  and  value  in 
exchange.  For  mstanc«  :  the  savages  in  Louisiana  enjoy  many  biem^  such 
as  w(K>d.  game,  tlic  fruits  uf  the  earth,  &c.,  which  are  not  wealthy  because 
they  have  no  value  in  tixchiinge.  But  since  some  kind  of  commerce 
have  l)een  established  lietweiT*  theiu  and  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spiiiiiards,  a  part  of  these  hkm  liavt^  ac<[uired  a  \*aiue  in  exchangi',  and 
are  become  wmltiu' 

These  extracts  show  clearly  enuugli  what  the  Physiocrate  notion 
of  wealth  was.  It  was  the  material  products  of  the  earth  which 
art^  brought  hitu  commerce,  or  exchanged.  It  was  tlieir  fundar 
mental  dogma  that  the  earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
because,  they  repeated  scores  of  times,  man  can  create  nothing, 
and  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing. 

The  Physiocratea  therefore  made  thu  essejice  of  wealth  to  con- 
eist  in  exchangeability,  but  they  restricted  it  to  the  material 
products  of  the  earth ;  and  they  maintauied  that  all  exchanges 
are  idtimately  of  products  against  products. 

Some  of  the  Phj^siocratcs  perceived  t!iat  this  definition  ^vas 
defective,  because  if  they  adnntted  that  exchangeability  is  the 
essence  of  wealth,  eveiythiug  that  can  be  exchanged  shoiild  be 
held  to   be  wealth.       They  therefore    gave  some  reasons   why 
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labour  and  credit  should  not  be  considered  as  wealth ;  their  argu- 
ments  are  too  long  to  examine  here,  but  their  main  one  was  that 
.man  can  create  nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  come  out  of 
nothing.  The  doctiine  that  all  wealth  is  fonncd  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  globe  may  be  called  Physiocracy. 

Wo  must  now  examine  Smith's  ideas.  He  calls  his  work  "  An 
Inquiiy  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  but, 
unfoiimiately,  he  never  teUs  us  precisely  what  he  means  by 
wealth.  There  is  one  phrase,  however,  wliich  occui-s  at  the  end 
of  the  introduction — **  the  real  wealth,  the  annual ,  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society;"  and  from  the  multitude  of  times 
that  this,  expression  is  repeated  throughout  the  work,  we  may 
take  that  as  pretty  near  his  idea  on  the  subject. 

This  definition  diifers  from  that  of  the  Physiocrates,  because  it 
includes  absolutely  all  the  produce  of  land  and  labour,  whereas 
they  included  only  the  produce  of  the  eai-th  wliich  is  exchanged. 

The  phrase,  moreover,  is  ambiguous,  because  it  does  not  clearly 
appear  whether  it  is  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  produce  of 
labour,  separately,  which  is  wealth,  or  the  produce  of  land  and 
labour  combined. 

Whichever  way  we  take  it,  the  expression  is  far  too  wide; 
because  if  it  be  laid  do^vn  absolutely  that  the  produce  of  land  and 
labour,  either  separately  or  combined,  is  wealth,  then  every  useless 
product  of  the  earth  and  labour  is  wealth  as  well  as  the  most 
useful,  the  tares  as  well  as  the  wheat.  So  every  useless  work 
done  would  be  wealth.  If  a  number  of  labourci-s  were  employed 
to  build  a  pyramid  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  that  would  be  wealth; 
when  children  make  mud  pies  they  are  augmenting  the  wealth  of 
the  comitry. 

Many  other  objections  might  be  taken  to  tliis  definition,  but 
these  are  enough.  But  the  definition  is  also  far  too  narrow, 
because  Smith  himself  includes  mider  the  title  of  wealth  many 
things  wliich  can  by  no  possibiUty  be  called  the  "  produce  of  land 
and  labour." 

Thus  imder  the  title  of  fixed  capital  he  includes  "  the  acquired 
and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  inhabitants  or  members  of  the 
society.  The  acquisition  of  such  talents  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  acquirer  dtiring  his  edtication,  study,  or  apprenticeship,  always 
costs  a  real  expense,  which  is  a  capital  fixed  and  reahzed  in  his 
person.  These  talents  as  they  make  i)art  of  las  fortune,  so  do 
they  Uke^Wse  of  tliat  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs." 

Thus  Smith  classes  hmnan  abilities  as  wealth,  and  hmnaa 
abilities  are  ccrtauily  not  the  "  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour.** 
Now,  the  exertion  of  himian  abiUties  is  labour,  and  hence  Smith 
recognizes  the  second  order  of  economic  quantities  as  wealth. 

Further  on,  muler  the  term    circulatuig   capital,   he   includes- 
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money,  and  under  the  term  money  he  expressly  includes  bank 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Among  many  other  passages  he 
says : — 

"Suppose  different  banks  and  bankers  issue  promissory  n<jte.s  payal)Ieto 
bearer  to  the  extent  of  one  niillioii,  reserving*  in  their  different  coffers 
£200,000,  for  answering  occasiojial  demands.  There  would  remain,  there- 
fore, in  cumulation  £800,000  in  gold  and  silver,  and  £1,000,000  in  bank 
notes,  or  £1,800,000  of  paper  and  money  together." 

He  also  observes  that  credits  m  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  are 
called  bank  money.  Thus  Smith  in  this  and  numerous  other 
passages  places  paper  credit  exactly  on  the  same  footmg,  and  of 
the  same  value,  as  gold  and  silver. 

Now  paper  credit  is  certainly  not  the  "annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour ; "  it  is  a  mere  abstract  right,  and  is  the  third 
order  of  quantities,  which,  I  have  already  observed,  are  classed 
MwdiQY  pecunia  in  Roman  law. 

Therefore,  though  Smith  began  his  work  Avith  the  Physiocrate 
notion  that  wealth  is  the  "produce  of  land  and  labour,"  yet  in 
the  course  of  it,  he  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  other  two  classes  of 
economic  quantities  as  wealth ;  and  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  these  doctrines  are  not  consistent. 

But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  whole  of  his  inconsistency  ; 
for,  after  filHng  liis  readers'  minds  with  the  notion  that  wealth  is 
the  produce  of  land  and  labour,  and  therefore  that  labour  and 
materiahty  are  necessary  to  wealth  and  value,  he  says  that  "  if  a 
guinea  could  bo  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill 
upon  a  bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  most  useless  piece 
of  paper." 

Thus,  after  all,  Smith  comes  back  to  exchangeabiUty,  as  the 
real  test  of  wealth  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  fundamental 
ideas  of  wealth  do  not  coincide ;  because  there  are  many  things 
which  are  the  prodtice  of  land  and  labour,  which  are  not  ex- 
changeable ;  and  there  are  many  things  which  are  exchangeable 
which  are  not  the  produce  of  land  and  labour. 

Thus  both  the  land  itself  and  labour  are  exchangeable  quan- 
tities, and  certaudy  neither  of  them  is  the  "  produce  of  land  and 
labour." 

One  half,  therefore,  of  Smith's  work  is  based  upon  labour 
and  materiahty  as  the  essence  of  wealth,  and  the  other  half  on 
exchangeability ;  and  two  classes  of  waiters  have  followed  who 
have  adopted  either  half — Ricardo  and  his  followera,  who  have 
adopted  labour  as  the  essence  of  wealth ;  and  Whately,  who  ha& 
adopted  exchangeabihty. 

Passuig  over  other  writera,  we  may  come  to  Mill,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  logician  and  a  pliilosopher.  He  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  true  fundamental  conccp- 
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tions  in  ecience  ;  and  we  liavo  now  to  sec   whether  he  is  more 
coimistent  witli  liimsolf  than  Smith, 
Ho  says  i — 

'•  Eveiy  one  hag  a  notion  eufficlontly  correct  for  common  purpases  of  what 
Is  Uiesint  by  wejilth. 

*-'  It  \s  no  piirt  of  tli«^  desi^ni  of  this  tmatiso  to  aim  at  met  a  physical  nicety 
of  df  finitlon,  whore  the  ideas  suggented  by  a  term  are  ah"eady  as  deter- 
minate as  prcWiMcal  purposes  require/* 

Tliis  is  certainly  a  strange  statement  for  a  logician  to  make. 
Smith  Iiad  certainly  not  a  Biiffieicntly  correct  notion  of  what 
wealth  is,  and  we  ehall  see  whether  Mill  Imnfiolf  has  any. 

He  says  :  **  Everything  forms,  therefore,  a  part  of  wealth  wliich 
has  a  power  of  piireliaHing."' 

Now  tliis  is  a  perfectly  good  definition  of  wealth.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  Aristotle  8,  It  inchules  ever^'tking  which  is  exchange- 
able as  wealth,  and  therefore  necessarily  includes  the  three  orders 
of  exchangeable  quantities— money,  labour,  and  credit;  and  the 
production  of  Avealth  must  be  the  production  of  an^^liing  which 
ha«  purchasing  power,  A  Uttle  further  on,  however,  in  the  same 
chapter,  we  are  surprised  to  come  upon  this  sentence  :  **  The  pro- 
duction of  wealth :  the  extraction  of  the  instnimeuts  of  human 
subBiBtence  and  enjoyment  from  the  materials  of  the  globe,'* 

Thus  Jlill  lias  completely  changed  his  fundamental  conception 
of  wealth.  In  the  first  sentence  he  makes  it  reside  in  exchange- 
ability only,  and  includes  in  it  everything  which  is  exchangeable ; 
in  the  second  sentence  he  entirely  drops  the  idea  of  exchange- 
ability, and  has  relapsed  into  utter  physiocracy,  and  he  makes  all 
wealth  to  be  extracted  fi'om  the  materials  of  the  gk*be  I 

It  is  certaiidy  surprising  that  a  logician  should  not  perceive  that 
these  sentences  are  inconsistent,  for  certainly  all  exchangeable 
thijigs  are  not  extracted  from  the  materials  of  tlie  globe.  Tho 
fii3t  sentence  includes  labour  and  rights  as  economic  quantities; 
the  second  entirely  excludes  them,  and,  in  fact^  excludes  from 
economics  about  t*5  per  cent,  of  exchangeable  qnantities. 

Further  on  his  doctrines  exhiiiit  still  more  inconsistency.  Under 
the  head  of  unproductive  labtmr,  he  is  once  more  obhged  to  con- 
sider wdiat  wealth  is,  and  he  says  :  "  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of 
wealth  to  be  capal>le  of  aecimndation.*^  Now  here  is  a  ne%v  idea 
introduced,  because  laljour,  which  is  exchangeable,  perishes  iii  the 
vety  act  of  exchange  ;  it  cannot  be  accumulated.  Hence,  if  tliis 
new  idea  bo  adopted,  labonrisat  once  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  wealth. 

A  httle  further  on  he  says  :  "  I  sh<Juld  prefer,  were  I  constructing 
a  new  technical  language,  to  make  the  distinction  turn  upon  the 
permanence  rather  than  upon  the  umteriaHty  of  the  product," 

Tliis  doctrine  is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  ftmdamental  principles 
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of  natuml  philosophy,  the  law  of  continuity  Things  are  of  all 
degrees  of  permanence,  from  the  land,  which  lasts  for  ever,  to 
things  with  a  constantly  diminishing  degree  of  permanence,  such 
as  houses,  watches,  clothes,  food,  &c.,  down  to  labour,  which  is  of 
the  least  degree  of  permanence.  All  of  these  things  are  capable 
of  being  exchanged  a  various  number  of  times,  down  to  labour, 
which  can  only  be  exchanged  once.  And  at  what  degree  of  per- 
manence, and  at  what  number  of  exchanges,  are  we  to  draw  the 
line  between  wealth  and  not-wealth?  It  is  impossible  to  say. 
Now  the  law  of  continuity  says :  "  That  which  is  true  up  to  the 
Umit  is  tme  at  the  Umit."  Now  the  lowest  limit  of  exchanges  is 
one,  and  the  lowest  degree  of  permanence  is  that  which  perishes 
at  the  instant.  Now  labour  is  exchangeable  only  once,  and  it 
exists  only  duiing  the  act  of  performance.  Hence,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is  necessarily  included  imder 
the  title  of  WEALTH. 

A  few  lines  farther  down  the  same  page.  Mill  says  : — 

"  I  shall  therefore,  in  this  treatise,  when  speaking  of  wealth,  understand 
by  it  only  what  is  called  material  wealth." 

But  on  the  very  same  page  he  says  : — 

"  The  skill  and  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  artisans  of  a  country 
are  reckoned  part  of  its  wealth." 

And  also — 

"  The  human  being  himself  I  do  not  class  as  wealth.  But  his  acquired 
capacities,  which  exist  only  as  means,  and  have  been  called  existence  by 
labour,  fall  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  under  that  designation." 

Are  the  skill  and  acquired  capacities  of  men  material  ?  and  are 
they  extracted  from  the  materials  of  the  globe  ? 

It  is  surprising  that  Mill  should  put  forth  such  contradictory 
doctrines;  and  when  he  says  that  everyone  has  a  sufficiently  clear 
notion  of  what  wealth  is,  I  may  simply  ask  if  he  has  any  clear 
idea  of  it  himself? 

I  must  now  examine  what  his  doctrine  is  A\dth  respect  to  credit, 
the  thii'd  order  of  economic  quantities;  as  credit  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy  in  modern  times. 

Demosthenes  says : — 

ct  8c  TovTo  dyvocl?,  ort  irUm%  &ft>opfirj  tu>v  waxrwv  ccrrl  /xcyumy  irfm  XP^t*^' 
ruTfiov,  TToy  av  dyvoijcrcta?. 

"  If  you  were  ignorant  of  this,  that  credit  is  the  gn  at}st  capital  of  all 
towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  you  would  be  utterly  ignorant." 

And  a  multitude  of  writers  have  said  the  same  thing  since ; 
among  others  Melon,  a  French  writer,  says  :  "  To  the  calculation  of 
values  in  money  there  must  be  added  the  current  credit  of  the 
merchant." 
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Another,  Dutot,  eaye : — 

"A  well-TiiaDag^d  citulit  amonnt^  to  tenfoM  the  fiind«  of  a  m^n^liatit : 
And  ho  fjaiijR  as  nuit^h  bj  Lis  oreiHt  as  if  he  Ltid  ten  tiria«  tt8  mr.  y. 

'*^Cit'dit  is  therefrux*  the  g'i*eat4.«.st  wealth   to  cvuiy  uuui  whi*  »u 

comraerco." 

Smith,  as  I  have  already  ^howHt  clause*  paper  credit  under  \\w 
title  K\i  capital,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  fact,  every  writer  in  the 
world,  seciug  tliat  commerce  is  carried  on  by  m<:^is  of  crtidit,  as 
well  as  by  money,  eaid  that  credit  is  capita!,  without  ever  givijig 
any  very  prcciiie  notion  of  what  credit  Ls;  nor  did  tJiey  ow  r  w..rlc 
out  the  theory  of  cn*dit  eo  as  to  dctoriniue  it«  tme  Uiiiit*^. 

One  day,  however,  J.  B,  Say  made  tho  discovery  that  the  whole 
Tvorld,  from  DemoHthenes  to  Adam  Smith,  liad  beeu  labouiing 
under  a  delusion,  and  that  to  say  that  credit  is  capital,  i«  to  sny 
that  the  same  thing  can  bo  in  two  places  at  once  !  The  whole  nf 
this  confusion  aiiscH  from  a  most  absurd  i?ell-contradiction.  Say 
lias  hiniBelf  eaid,  in  a  dozen  placcB,  that  credit  is  capital ;  but  in 
another  plac<>  he  ridi<*ide8  the  ufftiou  that  credit  is  capital.  But 
when  we  compare  these  different  paftsageg,  the  cause  uf  the  cou- 
furion  is  clear.  He  gives  a  totally  different  meaning  hi  one  place 
to  tlie  Word  credit  iu  that  which  In:*  j^vci?  hi  tho  other, 

Supci-ficial  wn-iters,  however,  never  taking  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare these  different  pasf^ages,  have  cauglit  up  tliiB  silly  sarcasm, 
and  coufitantly  repeat  that  those  who  say  that  credit  m  capital 
say  that  the  same  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at  once. 

I  have  now  to  examine  Mill's  doctrines  of  credit,  and  to  see 
whether  he  is  consistent  with  hunself  as  to  its  fundamental  nature. 

His  firt^t  definition  uf  wealth  is — ''anythuig  wldeli  lias  |ivn-chas- 
ing  power/* 

Again,  in  o]>scr\'ing  that  money  is  not  the  whole  of  capital,  he 
says,  "Anytlung  which  is  susceptible  of  being  exchanged  for  other 
thnigsis  capable  of  contributing  to  producHou  in  tho  same  degree.** 
Therefore,  without  inquiring  into  the  meardng  of  producrinn.  Mill 
says  that  if  bank  notes  can  bo  exchanged  like  money,  they  con- 
tribute to  production  in  the  same  way  as  raonoy  doea. 

Mill  heacbthis  chapter  on  credit  thus:  **  Of  ( Vedit  as  a  Substitute 
for  Money,"  Now  when  one  quantity  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
another,  it  must  be  of  the  same  general  nature— of  not  so  Jiigli  or 
peHeet  a  nature,  it  raay  be,  but  still  it  must  be  of  the  same  kind, 
thungh  perhaps  not  of  the  same  degree,  Nuw»  money  is  a  separate 
exchangeable  quantity;  consequently  if  credit  can  be  a  Bubprtitute 
for  money,  it  must  also  be  a  separate  exehangc^ablo  quantity- 

Furtlier  on,  ilill,  Ivaving  laid  down  the  flefijiition  of  wealth,  tliat 
it  is  a«*/f/fm/]f  wliioh  has  purchasing  power,  eays — "Credit,  though 
it  is  not  productive  power,  ia  purchasing  power;"  **  the  credit 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider  as  a  distinct  pui'clinsing 
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power;"  and,  in  a  multitude  of  passages,  he  speaks  of  credit  as 
"  purchasing  power." 

Now,  if  Mill  says  that  "  wealth  is  anything  that  has  purchasing 
power ;" 

And  if  he  says  that  "  credit  is  purchasing  power ;" 

Then,  "  Credit  is  wealth ;"  is  a  syllogism  which  all  the  logicians 
in  the  world  cannot  escape  from. 

Again,  Mill  says — 

"The  amount  of  purchasinp^  power  which  a  person  can  exercise  is  com- 
posed of  all  the  money  in  his  possession,  or  due  to  him  [?*.tf.,  of  all  the  bank 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange  he  possesses],  and  of  all  his  credit. 

"  Credit,  in  short,  has  exactly  the  same  purchasing  power  with  money." 

And  he  speaks  of  "  credit  transferable  from  hand  to  hand,"  thereby 
distinctly  acknowledging  that  credit  is  a  substantive  exchangeable 
quantity. 

He  also  says — "  A  tliird  form  in  which  credit  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  currency,  is  that  of  promissory  notes."  Again,  "An 
order,  or  note  of  hand,  or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  oimce  of 
gold,  while  the  credit  of  the  giver  is  xmimpaired,  is  worth  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  gold  itself."  Mill,  therefore,  says  that 
credit  is  of  the  same  value  as  gold ;  consequently  it  is  wealth ; 
and  how  can  credit,  a  mere  abstract  right,  be  extracted  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  globe? 

A  few  lines  after  the  last  passage,  he  says — "  But  we  have  now 
found  that  there  are  other  things,  such  as  bank  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  cheques  which  circulate  as  money,  and  perform  ALL 
the  functions  of  it." 

•  Now  one  of  the  functions  of  money  is  to  be  used  as  capital ;  and 
if  bank  notes,  &c.,  perfonn  ALL  the  functions  of  money,  they  may 
also  be  used  as  capital ;  but  bank  notes,  &c.,  are  credit ;  and  there- 
fore credit  may  be  used  as  capital. 

Mill  has  therefore,  by  implication,  admitted  that  credit  may  be 
used  as  capital.     But  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  says : — 

"  The  value  saved  to  the  community  by  thus  dispensing  with  metallic 
money,  is  a  clear  gain  to  those  who  provide  the  substitute.  They  have 
the  use  of  20  millions  of  circulating  medimu,  which  have  cost  them  only 
the  expense  of  an  engraver\s  plate.  If  they  employ  this  accession  to  their 
fortunes  as  pkoductive  capital,  the  produce  of  the  country  is  increased, 
and  the  commmiity  benefited,  as  much  as  by  any  other  CAprrAL  of  equal 
amount 

"  When  paper  curi-ency  is  supplied,  as  ni  our  own  country,  by  bankers 
and  banking  companies,  the  amount  is  almost  wholly  turned  into  pko- 

DUCTTV'E   CAPrrAL 

"  A  banker's  profession  behig  that  of  a  money-lender,  his  issue  of  notes 
is  a  simple  extension  of  his  ordinary  occupation.  He  lends  the  amount  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers,  who  employ  it  in  their  several  busi- 
nesses. So  employed,  it  yields,  like  any  other  capital,  wages  of  labour 
and  profits  of  stock 
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'"  The  capital  itself,  in  the  Icvug  nm,  becomes  entirely  wages,  and,  when 
replaced  by  tlie  sMle  nf  the  produce,  becomes  wages  again;  tha*^  affonlmg- 
a  jjerpetual  fund  <>f  tl  e  value  of  M  niillions  for  the  maintenance  uf  pro- 
duct i%'e  labour;  * 

In  another  place,  he  save — 

"  An  effect  of  thift  latter  clmracter  uatiirally  atteuds  some  extensions  of 
credit;  esj ecially  when  taking  pkice  iu  the  form  of  bank  notes,  or  other 
instmments  of  exchajigre.  The  additioijal  intnk  notes  me  in  ordinary*  course 
Hrst  issued  t<i  producers  or  dealers^  to  be  emjfloyed  as  capital/* 

Thus  Mill,  in  these  passages,  acknowledges,  ajs  distinctly  a8 
language  can  do,  that  credit  is  productive  capital ;  and  yet,  after 
these  express  declaratioi^s,  he  turns  round  and  sneers  at  the  ira- 
becflity  of  those  who  say  that  credit  is  capital  I 

He  begins  his  chapter  headed,  **  Of  Credit  as  a  Substitute  for 
Money,"  thus  :— 

"  The  functit  njs  of  credit  have  been  a  subject  of  as  much  niLsunderstaJiding, 
luid  aB  much  coufusioo  of  ideas,  as  any  single  t^^pic  in  iK>liticaI  economy.    . 

*'*'  As  a  siiteeimen  of  the  confused  notions  entertained  re^specting  the  nature 
of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exag'g'erated  language  so  often  used  re* 
spectiug  its  national  imptartance*  Credit  has  a  gix'ut,  but  not,  as  many 
people  seem  to  suppose,  a  magicid  power ;  it  cannut  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  Ibiw  often  is  an  extension  of  cre<]it  talked  of  a-s  p<|uivalcnt  to  a 
creation  of  ca[iital !  [who  has  said  more  distinctly  than  Mill  himself  that 
credit  is  capitul  ?1  It  seeujs  strange  that  there  should  l>e  any  nee«l  to 
]>oint  out  that  cn^uit,  Ijt^ing  only  the  permission  to  use  the  capital  tjf  another 
f)C*rsoTn  (!)  the  means  of  production  cannot  lie  mcreasc^d  by  it,  but  only 
transfen^d  1 

*^  But  though  credit  is  never  an^iihing  more  than  a  tramfa-  of  capital 
from  band  to  hand," 

The  astonisliing  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  nature  nf  credit  in 
the  above  extracts  is  clear;  in  tlie  fii*Ht  set  Mill  sees  that  credit  ia 
the  promise  to  pay,  or  the  riglit,  wbicli  may  bo  recorded  on  paper 
in  the  fomi  of  a  bill  or  note,  and  which,  he  says  over  and  over 
again,  is  UMlepeiident  exchangeable  property  of  the  vahie  of 
money,  and  which  may  perfonn  all  the  functions  of  money,  and 
therefore  may  be  used  as  capitah  In  the  second  set  of  passages 
Mill  has  changed  the  conception  i»f  crcflit  from  being  a  promiso 
to  pay  to  its  being  the  transfer  of  capiiaL  Now  is  a  bank  uoti?  the 
transfer  of  capital  I  Is  a  piece  of  independent  propeily  of  any 
sort  the  siirac  thing  as  the  trmufer  of  suntetlihig  else  ?  Is  a  pint  of 
wine  the  same  thing  as  the  rnde  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ? 

After  this  exposition  it  appears  that  Mill  is  not  exactly  the  person 
to  sneer  at  otbi  i-s  for  tlnir  confused  notions  of  credit;  but  his 
own  work  is  a  striking  example  of  the  misimderstanding  and  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  he  says  |uwail  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
shown  that  liu  admits  hank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  &Cn  to  be  of 
the  vahie  of  grdd,  and  to  be  w^ealth  ;  I lut  these  are  the  third  order  of 
economic  quantities ;  and  how  are  they  extracted  from  the 
materials  of  the  globe  ? 
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Thus  both  Smith  and  Mill,  though  in  some  parts  of  their  works 
they  say  that  wealth  is  material,  and  extracted  from  the  materials 
of  the  globe,  in  other  passages  recognize  the  existence  of  labour 
and  rights  as  wealth. 

The  result  of  all  tliis  is  that  we  must  exterminate  all  these  con- 
tradictions and  confusions  from  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  come  back 
to  the  simpUcity  and  generality  of  the  ancients,  that  the  sole 
essence  of  wealth  is  exchangeabihty ;  and  that  there  are  three 
orders  of  exchangeable  quantities,  typified  by  money,  labour,  and 
credit. 

The  Physiocrates  only  admitted  material  products  into  the 
science,  and  they  maintained  that  all  exchanges  are  of  products 
against  products.  The  second  school  of  economists  admitted  labour 
as  an  exchangeable  commodity,  and  Beccaria,  an  Itahan  econo- 
mist, said  that  exchanges  are  of  products  against  products,  pro- 
ducts against  ser\aces,  and  of  services  against  services;  thus 
allowing  the  existence  of  two  exchangeable  quantities  and  of 
three  kinds  of  exchange.  But  I  have  shown  that  there  are  three 
kinds  of  exchangeable  quantities,  and  that  rights  are  exchange- 
able quantities,  as  well  as  products  and  labour ;  and  consequently 
there  are  Six  different  kinds  of  exchange  ;  and  these  six  kinds  of 
exchange  embrace  all  commerce  m  its  widest  acceptation. 

Ha\'ing  thus  discarded  these  contradictions  from  the  science,  we 
we  can  start  free ;  and  the  next  tiling  is  to  discover  a  single  general 
name  which  ^vill  include  all  the  three  forms  of  economic  quantities — 
money,  labour,  and  credit ;  and  we  shall  find  this  geneml  term  in 
the  word  property. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  material  things  like 
houses,  lands,  &c.,  property ;  but  that  is  not  the  true  meanmg  of 
the  word.  Propeiiy  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the  right  to  it ; 
and  it  is  never  used  by  early  Enghsh  writers  to  mean  things ;  but 
only  rights  to  tlungs. 

In  Roman  law,  the  right  over  all  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  all  its  possessions,  centred  in  the  dominm,  or  head  of  the 
house ;  hence  this  right  was  called  dominium.  Afterwards,  when  the 
rigour  of  the  patria  potestas  was  somewhat  relaxed,  separate 
members  of  the  family  were  allowed  to  have  a  right  to  possessions, 
and  this  right  was  called  Proprietas :  dominium,  id  est  proprietasy 
says  Neratius,  a  jurist  of  the  age  of  Trajan  and  Hadiian. 

Proprietas,  or  property,  therefore  means  the  right  of  usmg  some- 
thing in  any  way  we  please ;  seUing  or  exchanging  it,  or  destroying 
it.  And  early  English  writers  invariably  use  the  word  property  in 
the  sole  sense  of  a  right.  Thus  Wychffe  says — **  They  made 
property  of  ghostly  goods,  where  no  property  may  be ;  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  property  in  worldly  goods,  where  alone  property 
is  lawful."    And  so  Bacon  often  speaks  of  property  in  lands  and 
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some  profit  which  will  only  come  into  possession  at  some  future 
lime ;  and  this  kind  of  property  is  called,  in  Roman  and  every 
\  other  system  of  law,  incorporeal  property.  It  includes  credit  of  all 
sorts — bank  notes,  bills,  copyrights,  the  funds,  patents,  shares  in 
commercial  companies,  advowsons,  &c.  But  both  lands  of  property 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  therefore  they  are  both  within  the 
domain  of  political  economy. 

The  grievous  defect  of  Smith,  Mill,  and  other  writers  of  the 
second  school  of  Economists  is,  that  they  wholly  omit  this  kind  of 
property,  which  is  now  of  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  miUions 
of  money  in  tliis  coimtry,  and  has  increased  at  an  immensely 
greater  ratio  than  coi-poreal  property.  And  so  long  as  the  con- 
ception of  wealth  is  infested  with  the  notion  of  "  land  and  labour" 
and  "  materiality,"  the  nature  of  this  property  cannot  be  understood. 
But  as  soon  as  we  adopt  exchangeability  alone  as  the  essence  of 
wealth  and  value,  all  difficulties  disappear,  and  the  whole  business 
of  banking  and  credit  may  be  brought  \nthin  the  strictest  laws  of 
Economics. 

Suppose  that  a  merchant  has  so  much  money.  It  is  the 
accumulated  proceeds  of  his  past  industry.  He  buys  merchandise 
with  it,  and  makes  a  profit :  he  replaces  the  money  he  has  ex- 
pended ;  and  the  surplus  is  his  profit. 

But,  as  Mill  rightly  says,  his  purchasing  power  is  his  money  and 
his  credit. 

Supposing  that  he  sees  that  a  profit  may  be  made.  He  buys 
goods,  and  in  exchange  for  them,  he  gives  his  promise  to  pay  at 
a  future  time.  He  sells  the  goods;  he  discharges  the  debt  he 
incurred ;  and  the  surplus  is  his  profit. 

Now,  money  and  credit  are  both  purchasing  power:  a  mer- 
chant or  tradesman  makes  a  profit  equally  whether  he  buys  with 
money  or  credit ;  hence,  as  the  true  definition  of  capital  is  "  any- 
thing which  produces  a  profit,"  credit  is  capital  as  well  as  money. 
When  a  merchant  trades  with  money,  he  trades  with  the  accumu- 
lated proceeds  of  the  past ;  when  he  trades  with  credit^  he  trades 
with  the  anticipated  proceeds  of  the  future. 

Li  fact,  every  future  profit  of  every  description  has  a  PRESENT 
.VALUE;  and  that  present  value  may  be  bought  and  sold,  and 
traded  with  as  well  as  with  money.  The  present  right  to  a  future 
payment  is  termed  credit,  and,  under  the  form  of  bank  notes,  bills, 
&c.,  may  be  sold  or  transferred  any  number  of  times,  until  they 
are  paid  ofl^  and  then  they  cease  to  exist  as  rights,  or  economic 
quantities.  Thus  Economics  includes  both  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal property. 

It  is  now  easily  seen  which  is  the  better  definition  of  Political 
Economy — "the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
wealth,"  or  "  the  science  of  exchanges."     The  Physiocrates,  who 
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invented  both  terms,  and  said  they  were  equivalent,  restricted  the 
exchanges  they  spoke  of  to  the  exchange  of  the  material  products 
of  the  earth.  But  there  are  innumerable  exchanges  which  are  not 
exchanges  of  the  material  products  of  the  earth ;  and  '^  the  science 
of  exchanges  "  is  an  immensely  wider  and  more  inteUigible  expres- 
sion than  *'  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  weidth." 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  difference. 

Suppose  I  have  a  piece  of  land  upon  which  people  want  to  build 
houses ;  the  land  rises  greatly  in  value ;  suppose  I  sell  the  land : 
that  is  an  exchange,  and  a  phenomenon  of  value ;  but  how  is  it  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  weatht 

Suppose  I  write  a  popular  work,  and  can  sell  the  copyright  of  it  to 
a  publisher ;  that  is  an  exchange,  and  an  instance  of  value ;  but 
how  is  it  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth! 

Suppose  two  persons  agree  to  do  some  work  for  each  other, 
each  kind  of  work  may  be  valued  in  money ;  that  is  an  instance 
of  value  and  an  exchange;  but  how  is  it  the  production,  the 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  t 

A  banker  discounts  a  bill  for  a  customer  by  means  of  his  own 
notes ;  that  is  an  instance  of  value  and  an  exchange ;  but  how  is 
it  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  t 

Thus  these  few  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  a 
great  extent,  show  that  the  expression,  ^'production,  distributian, 
and  consumption  of  wealth  "  is  only  inteUigible  when  applied  to 
one  class  of  exchanges :  while  the  expression,  ^'  the  science  of 
exchanges,"  is  applicable  to  all  exchanges  of  every  description ; 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  name  of  a  great  science  as  wide  and  general 
as  mechanics  and  optics.  The  former  name  will  no  more  fit  the 
great  general  science  of  exchanges  than  the  clothes  of  an  infant 
will  fit  a  giant ;  and  therefore,  by  Mill's  own  observation  that  the 
definition  of  a  science  must  grow  as  the  science  is  enlarged,  "the 
science  of  exchanges"  is  the  only  definition  which  fits  the  science 
of  PoUtical  Economy  in  its  widest  extent. 

Moreover,  by  adopting  this  definition,  we  see  at  once  how  it  is 
a  physical  science.  What  is  there  in  the  name  of  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  to  suggest  any  re- 
semblance to  a  physical  science  I  But  as  soon  as  wo  adopt  the 
definition  of  it  as  the  science  of  exchanges,  we  see  at  once  how 
it  is  a  physical  science.  Because,  there  being  three  orders  of 
exchangeable  quantities,  and  therefore  six  species  of  exchanges, 
the  object  of  the  science  is  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  exchanges — ^that  is,  the  changes  in  the  numerical 
relations  in  which  these  several  quantities  will  exchange  ;  and  as 
there  is  a  single  general  law  which  governs  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  which  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomy, it  is  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  there  is  a  single  general 
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law  which  governs  all  the  changes  in  the  numerical  relations 
of  exchangeable  quantities.  And  thus  we  have  a  new  physical 
science  created ;  a  new  body  of  phenomena  all  based  upon  a  single 
general  conception,  brought  under  the  dominion  of  general  laws. 

It  only  remains  to  show  that  there  is  no  need  to  change  the  name 
of  the  science,  as  Whately  proposed  catallactics  as  the  name  of 
the  science  of  exchanges.  When  once  a  science  has  acquired  a 
name  in  popular  usage,  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
changing  it,  even  though  that  name  might  not  have  been  the 
best  which  might  have  been  selected  if  the  science  were  a  new 
creation.  The  name  by  which  a  science  is  called  is  of  very  small 
importance,  the  real  requisite  is  that  its  nature  and  objects  should 
be  clearly  defined.  Plato  long  ago  laughed  at  the  idea  of  calling 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
geometry;  and  yet  to  the  present  day  the  French  call  a  great 
analyst,  Hke  Leverrier,  a  great  geometer.  Trigonometry  has 
long  ago  been  expanded  beyond  the  measuring  of  triangles,  and 
so  on  in  many  other  cases, 

The  name  of  PoUtical  Economy  or  Economic  Science  is  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  pubhc  mind,  that  no  advantage  could  be  got  by 
changing  it.  Besides  there  is  no  need  to  change  it,  as  its 
character  is  expressed  in  its  very  name.  Many  persons  suppose 
that  0T1C09  in  Greek  means  a  house,  and  that  an  economist  is 
the  master  of  a  house.  But  oIkos  has  a  much  more  extensive 
meaning  than  that  of  a  house :  it  means  property,  substance,  or 
estate,  of  every  description.  Homer,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
and  Lysias,  all  use  oIkos  in  the  sense  of  property  generally.  In 
the  "(Economicus"  of  Xenophon,  Socrates  expressly  points  out 
the  difference  between  oUo^^  which  means  all  kinds  of  property, 
and  o4Kia,  which  means  a  house.  Besides,  oUo^  is  the  technical 
term  in  Attic  Law,  for  all  a  man's  goods  and  chattels,  his  sub- 
stance, or  estate  of  every  sort.  So  the  grammarian  Ammonius 
says : — oLko^  Xcycrat  17  TToxra  ovcria. — "  oZko9,  means  all  property." 

Hence  Economics  is  the  very  best  term  that  could  be  selected 
to  denote  the  science  which  treats  of  the  exchanges  of  property. 
It  is  also  preferable  to  PoUtical  Economy,  because  it  shows  that  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics,  but  only  with  property. 
It  may  be  called  the  science  of  exchanges,  the  philosophy  of 
commerce,  or  the  theory  of  value ;  they  all  mean  precisely  the 
same  thing.  I  myself  have  offered  this  definition,  to  show  its 
relation  to  other  physical  sciences — 

Economics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  tJie  laws  which  govern  the 
relatians  of  exchangeable  quantities. 

And  M.  Michel  ChevaUer  has  done  me  the  honour  to  say  that  he 
thinks  that  the  best  definition  of  the  science  which  has  yet  been 
proposed.  H.  D.  Maoleod. 

3  P  2 
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LUMI6NY,  Nov.  drdy  1874. — ^And  so  the  anniversary  of  our  sad 
break-up  at  Nismes,  when  the  priests  were  chanting  the  De 
Profundis  in  the  streets,  the  anniversary  of  our  pleasant  start  from 
Cairo  for  the  Firet  Cataract,  was  to  be  the  day  of  this  parting 
also.*    As  we  were  nearing  the  French  land  yesterday,  I  caught 

sight  of  Mr.  S ,  who,  with  his  wife  (whom  you  remember  at 

Corfu),  was  returning  to  his  post.  They  had  engaged  a  carriage 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  in  wliich  they  were  so  good  as  to  offer  us 
seats ;  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  much  that  has  been 
going  on  in  Greece  since  we  were  there.  As  Finlay's  letters  have 
become  few  and  far  between,  this  was  no  small  piece  of  good 
foi-time.  I  came  hither  from  Paris  this  moniing,  to  spend  the  day, 
ha^ang  arranged,  as  you  will  recollect,  for  a  Uttle  oasis  of  French 
home-life  on  the  rather  weary  journey  from  London  to  Turin. 
And  that  I  certainly  find  to  perfection  in  this  fair  and  stately 
place,  peopled  by  recollections. 

It  is  strange  to  see  what  an  odd  and  unheard-of  sort  of  pro- 
ceeding this  Indian  expedition  of  mine  seems  to  my  kind  friends 
here. 

Turin,  Nov.  5th. — A  journey  of  some  two-and-twenty  hours 
brought  us  from  Paris  to  this  place,  where,  if  I  except  one  night 
in  1871,  I  have  never  been  since  I  went  out  to  see  Cavour,  in 


♦  This  diary  was  written  for,  and  sent  home  woek  by  week  to,  my  five  usual  traTelliog 
companions. 
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December,  1860.  "A  good  deal  has  happened  since;"  but 
materially  Turin  has  lost  nothing  by  the  transfer  of  the  capital. 
The  population  has  largely  increased,  and  several  new  industries 
have  sprung  up. 

We  climbed,  this  afternoon,  to  the  Superga.  A  soft,  more  than 
semi-transparent  mist  filled  all  the  valley,  out  of  which  rose  only 
a  few  peaks,  covered  with  snow,  and  cleaivcut,  as  if  they  had  been 
in  Attica.  The  \4ew  was  not  so  lovely  as  I  once  before  saw  it ; 
but,  such  as  it  was,  my  companion  pronounced  it  more  beautiful 
than  anytliing  in  California. 

The  same  weather  which  I  had  at  Lumigny  continues.  There 
is  a  cloudless  sky,  with  a  thin  haze  through  the  day;  but  it 
becomes  perfectly  clear  after  darkness  has  fallen.  The  frosty 
etarUght  at  Amberieu  last  night  was  worthy  of  St.  Agnes. 

I  remembered,  as  we  passed  Chambery,  an  amusing  otory  which 
my  father  used  to  tell  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  at  that  place,  fifty 
years  ago,  to  the  famous  adventurer,  De  Boigne.  After  much 
conversation  upon  Indian  subjects,  they  came  to  finance,  and  my 
father  expressed  some  uneasiness  about  that  side  of  the  Company's 
affairs.  "  Oh,"  said  De  Boigne,  "  the  Company  need  never  suffer 
from  want  of  money.  They  have  one  unfailing  resource." 
**What  is  that?"  aske4  my  father,  eagerly.  ^'Plonder  China^' 
was  the  characteristic  reply. 

How  we  do  flit  about  the  world  now-a-days  I  Exactly  a  week 
ago,  I  was  on  Tweedside,  close  to  Neidpath  Fell,  which  was  still 
clad  in  the  last  hues  of  autumn,  though  soon  to  look  as  dreary  as 
Scott  describes  it  in  the  opening- verses  of  "  Marmion ; "  and  now  I 
have  just  come  down  from  the  last  home  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
having,  in  the  meantime,  given  my  anti-Cassandra  address  in  Edin- 
burgh, had  my  final  talk  with  Mallet  over  Indian  affairs,  heard 
from  Renan,  in  the  Rue  Vanneau,  his  views  about  the  exploration 
of  Yemen,  and  done  I  know  not  how  many  other  things. 

Still,  all  this  will  be,  within  a  generation,  considered  quite  slow 

work,  if  C is  right.     I  told  you,  I  think,  that,  on  the   25th 

October,  after  listening  for  some  time  to  his  views  about  flying- 
machines,  I  said,  "Do  I  really  understand  you  correctly  when  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  within  twenty  years  you  think  we 
ehall  go  to  New  York  in  a  day  I "  and  that  he  answered,  "  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  be  otherwise."  Such  a  statement,  coming  from  a 
man  of  his  great  scientific  position,  donne  a  penser, 

Par>IA,  Nov.  ^th. — Of  the  people  I  knew  in  Turin,  every  one  is 
dead  or  departed,  except  Count  Sclopis,  the  Geneva  Arbitrator, 
and  his  wife,  in  whose  hospitable  saloii  I  spent  yesterday  evening, 
coming  on  to  this  place  this  afternoon — a  pleasant  journey,  made 

pleasanter  by  the  society  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S .     It  grew  dark 

jBoon  after  we  arrived ;  and  we  could  only  see  the  outside  of  the 
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many-tiered  baptiBteiy  or  the  fine  Lombard  cathedral — ^faUiugbacfe 
upon  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  Scandiano,  a  by  no  means  con- 
temptible white  \viiie,  which  we  drank  iii  honour  of  Hyperion.* 

Bologna,  Now  Sth, — Of  the  Panna  Correggios,  I  can  teU  you 
little  that  yon  do  not  know  already.  Those  in  the  chnrches  aro 
ahnoJ5t  inTiaible  to  ordinary  eyes ;  and  one  has  to  content  oneself 
with  Toschi's  small  but  excellent  copieB,  The  easel  pictures  are 
in  much  better  preficrvation  ;  and  I  quite  stibscribe  to  the  ruling 
of  Mengs,  that  the  **  Giomo ''  here  is  BUperior  to  its  pendant,  the 
**  Notte  of  Dresden;* 

Charming,  too,  and  well  preeerv^ed,  are  the  children  in  the* 
Camera  di  S.  Paolo;  Imt  the  room  is,  and  always  must  have  been^ 
absurdly  dark.  Over  the  fireplace,  by  the  way,  is  a  motto^ 
excellent  for  these  times,  "  Ignem  ne  gladio  fodiae  "— Don  t  poke 
the  fire  with  a  sword* 

Here,  in  Bologna,  I  have  re-seen  and  seen  much.    On  no  formeir 
occasion  did  I  visit  the  great  secularized  monastery'  of  S.  Miehele 
in  Bosco,  which  rises  close  to  the  walla  on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of 
the  Apennmes — a  grand  place*  vnih  a  corridor  nearfr  500  feet 
long,  and  commanding  most  glorious  views. 

It  was  sunset  as  we  went  up  to  it,  and  the  whole  air  became 
gradually  fall  of  music,  as,  one  by  one,  the  hmidred  churches  oF 
the  great  city  took  up  the  burden  which  we  have  heard  so  often 
when  together  on  the  Venetian  laguncs. 

One  coidd  not  forget  that  a  similar  usage  in  a  city  hard  by  in.* 
q>ired  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hues  in  modem  poetry — 

*^  Ato  Marift !  blefiaed  l>o  tlio  hour» 

The  timo,  the  elimc^  tho  placo  where  I  so  oft 
HaTG  foil  that  moment  in  ita  fnllest  power. 

Sink  oW  the  oarib  m  beautifnl  and  soft. 
Whilo  Bwimf?  tho  (loop  bell  in  the  diatant  towor. 

Or  tho  fftint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft  i 
And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  tho  foreat  Icarcs  Aeemcd  stirred  with  prnyef." 

Nov  9(L  On  the  Ionian  sea, — We  left  Bologna  (in  %vhich  the^ 
general  election  for  the  Itahan  parliament  was  proceeding  quietly 
enough)  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  yesterday,  by  the  quick  train  which 
rune  only  once  a  week,  in  fifteen  hours,  to  Biindisi,  with  the 
lufliari  mail,  and  crossed  the  Rubicon  in  more  senses  than  one*. 
Before  we  reached  Aucoua,  the  smi  had  gone  down  behind  the 
Apennines,  gilding  their  peaks  as  it  departed ;  and  Loretto  soon 
afterwards  stood  black  against  the  sky,  hiding  for  a  moment  the^ 
evening  stan  Pescara,  Foggia,  Ban,  were  successively  left  behind  ; 
and  before  six  o^clock,  we  were  steaming  out  of  harbour  in  the 
**  GwaHor." 


•  Nay,  tho  old  Lombiird,  Mtttoo  MAria  Bojftrdo,  ft«t  nil  the  eburoh  boUi  Id  Scasdimcui 
ricging,  merely  beeaugc  he  Irnd  found  a  niune  for  one  of  hia  hdroes.  Hero  ftltfO  bIiaU  ehuitb. 
bellt  be  ruog^  but  more  polemnly. 
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Now  we  have  just  got  out  of  the  Straits  of  Otmnto,  seeing  at  once 
the  town  which  gives  thorn  their  name,  and  the  beautifu]  outline 
of  Cape  Linguetta  in  Chimari.  I  had  miscalculated  the  clearness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  had  not  at  all  expected  to  see  the  Albanian 
mountains,  nor  those  dehcious  islands  through  which  we  sailed  in 
the  "Satnmo;' 

The  sea  is  moderate,  but  the  ship^  Irnving  very  little  cargo, 
dances  more  than  is  altogether  pleasant. 

Nav^  lOlh, — When  I  came  on  deck  this  morning,  the  yellow  cliflfo 
of  Zante  were  behind  us,  and  we  were  running  for  the  islet  of 
Prote,  at  the  southeni  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia. 

Far  off  to  the  right  of  our  course  lay  Strovali,  the  Strophadea  of 
old  daysi,  and  the  fabled  home  of  the  Harpies. 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  sea  cahn  from  nine  till  one,  so  that  I 
eaw  acbnirably  a  good  deal  of  the  coant,  winch  night  stole  from  us  in 
1871,  especially  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  which  protects  the  roads 
of  Navarino,  and  is  thus  as  famous  in  modern  as  in  ancient  history. 
Then  came  Modon  and  Sapienza,  and  Cabrera,  all  of  which  yon 
recollect,  but  the  moimtains  of  the  interior  were  partially  veiled 
in  clouds,  and  not  bo  well  seen  as  you  saw  them.  The  nearer 
mountains,  especially  those  which  look  down  on  tlie  Gulf  of 
Arcadia,  were,  however,  as  clear  as  possible, 

iVot\  11th, — We  had  pasned  Cabrera,  and  were  nearly  off  Venetico, 
with  its  attendant  Ant  rocks,  when  we  saw  that  it  was  raining 
♦heavily  in  Maina,  and  Cerigo  was  r|uite  iu visible.  Soon  the  storm 
stinick  us,  and  aV' e  tumbled  about  to  the  southward,  over  an  angry 
&ea>  "  with  nothing  hLautifnl  or  desirahle  iu  it,"  save  when  the 
wind,  blowing  athwart  our  track,  tnnied  tip  masses  of  water, 
having  exactly  that  shade  of  blue  wliich  one  sees  so  often  down 
the  lifts  of  a  glacier. 

This  morning  we  are  iTinriing  along  the  southern  ^ho re  of  Crete, 
with  heavy  rain,  bnt  far  less  ^^'ind  than  we  had  twenty  huui-s  ago. 

Nov,  12f/f,— At  twelve  o'clock  yesterday  we  were  still  308  miles 
fruin  Alexandria,  a  good  deal  further  than  wo  should  have  been ;  so 
we  have  been  driving  along  at  a  great  pace,  the  vnnd  now  favouring 
na,  to  get  into  the  harbour  before  sunset  to  day.  You  know  the 
alt eraa five  by  sad  experience,  and  will  sympathize  with  our  desire 
not  to  lie  tossing  the  whole  night,  as  we  did  iu  the  Peluse, 

I  have  just  re-read  the  Epimrean^  which  we  regretted  not  having 

Lwit!i  us  on  the  Nile ;  but,  alas,  the  verdict  of  forty-five  does  not 
confinn  the  verdict  of  sixteen.  It  is,  however,  I  think*  quite  as 
good  as  ATda  would  have  been  uithotit  Marietta. 
No^)^  IM, — ^We  ran  27li  miles  hi  the  twent^^-four  hours,  between 
noon  on  the  11th  and  l*2th,  so  that  by  three  o^clock  yesterday  the 
pilot  was  alongside.  •  It  was  the  third  day  of  Bairam,  and  a  great 
hoKday.    The  Khedive's  ships  were  all  dressed  with  flags,  and  the 
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batteries  happened  to  be  saluting  just  as  we  came  in.  Three  of 
us  immediately  landed,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  Alexandria. 
Our  friends  were  away  to  a  man,  but  they  had  taken,  after 
their  manner,  before  going,  all  steps  necessary  for  our  comfort. 
The  town  was  dusty  and  crowded,  as  usual — ^the  pleasantest  sight 
in  it  being  that  glorious  Australian  tree,  the  Bignonia  Stans,  which 
was  covered  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  in  great  beauty. 

By  twenty  minutes  past  seven  we  were  ofiF,  and  the  226  miles 
to  Suez  were  got  over  before  sunrise. 

To  most  Indian  passengers  Egypt  must  verily  and  indeed 
appear  the  land  of  mystery,  for  the  transit  is  now  almost  always 
effected  in  the  night.  I  saw  nothing  on  the  journey  except  the 
railway  stations,  and  was  extremely  glad,  as  you  may  suppose,  to 
have  traversed  the  ground  before,  under  conditions  more  favour- 
able to  getting  to  know  the  country. 

When  we  moored  in  Alexandria  harbour,  we  learned  that  the 
"Malwa"  had  not  reached  Port  Said — so  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  to  a  long  delay  at  Suez,  and  at  Suez  I  am  now  writing,  not 
without  a  certain  vexation  that  these  violet  moimtains  and  yellow 
sands  are  wasting  their  exquisite  colours  on  me,  who  cannot 
transfer  them  to  paper,  and  that  one  of  you,  who  could  do  that  so 
well,  is  far  away  in  England,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  a  November 
fog. 

Nov.  14th. — The  time,  however,  passes  pleasantly  enough.  We 
read,  and  talk,  and  bargain  for  those  bright-coloured  handkerchiefs 
which  the  well-to-do  natives  wear  roimd  their  heads,  while  those 
who  have  not  already  seen  them  go  to  the  Wells  of  Moses  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Canal.  ^ 

Nov.  15th. — Towards  the  afternoon  the  mouth  of  the  Canal 
becomes  deeply  interesting  to  us  all,  for  just  as  the  sun  has  set, 
and  the  swift  darkness  of  these  latitudes  is  coming  down  over  the 
Arabian  hills,  the  smoke  of  the  "  Malwa "  is  seen  in  the  north. 
Can  she  get  out  before  it  becomes  so  dark  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to 
proceed?  That  is  the  question — and  then  follow  two  hours  of 
canards  and  prophesy ings,  of  "Wolf,  wolf,"  and  "Sister  Anne,  sister 
Anne,  is  anybody  coming?  "  At  last,  the  more  gloomy  spirits  are 
shown  to  be  in  error,  and  the  order  for  embarkation  arrives. 
Embarkation  is  effected  with  a  good  deal  of  delay,  but  no 
contretemps,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  night  the  "Malwa" 
steams  quietly  away  to  the  southward. 

I  rose  early  to  see  a  cloudy  and  not  very  striking  sunrise  over 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  for  nine  hours  we  have  now  been 
slipping  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  at  three  p.m.  we  are  just 
leaving.     Sinai*  itself  is,  I  believe,  not  visible  from  the  sea,  but 

*  Ad<]roB8od,  Apparently,  to  a  small  horde  of  runaway  fllayea,  the  "Law,"  whose 
/imdamrutal  oiitlines  of  religious  and  social  culture  revenlcd,  on  Mount  Sinai — "the 
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mo  have  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  moiintain  knot  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  of  the  whole  coast  on  both  sides.  More  serrated  or 
more  barren  monutainB  I  have  never  beheld ;  but  all,  Sinaitic  and 
JCgyptian,  are  most  lovely  as  seen  robed  in  pink,  yellow,  and  Wolet 
from  thiB  blue  sea,  misnamed  the  Red,  wfiieh  is  tn-day  stiller  than 
we  usually  found  the  Nile. 

How  diiForent  has  been  the  destiny  of  the  moimtains  on  the  left 
and  of  those  on  the  right — the  first  the  most  famous  in  the  world, 
the  others  absolutely  unknown  to  histoiy  I  These  last  bear,  for  the 
most  part.  English  names,  given  for  the  pui-poses  of  Captain 
Moresby's  survey— Jagged  Razor  Hill  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain, 
and  the  like. 

The  Church  Service  was  read  this  rooming  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  as  we  gUded  along  in  sight  of  the  Sinaitic  range — a  cere- 
mony all  the  more  imposuig  if  one  thinks  of  what  passed  as,  on 
the  whole,  reflectiug  pretty  well  the  fundamental  notions  "v\'ith 
regard  to  the  highest  matters  pre^^aiJing  in  Anglo-Indian  society, 
of  which  society  this  crowded  P.  and  0.  steamer,  aa  usual,  carries 
a  sufficiently  characteristic  section,  proceeding,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  mysterious  destiny,  to  carry  on  its  strange  work  in  the  world. 

I  spent  most  of  the  evening  at  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  What 
little  mnd  there  was  came  from  the  south,  but  had  al!  the  pro- 
peities  usually  ascribed  to  the  zephyr.  In  front,  the  sea  was  like 
black  marble.  Under  us  the  foam  broke  in  a  white  wave,  mingled 
with  sea-fire»  while  a  crescent  moon  threw  a  broad  path  of  silver 
on  the  waters,  which  seemed  to  lead  over  them  to  the  invisible 
but  not  distant  shores  of  Africa. 

And  so,  amidst  pleasant  talk,  ended  my  first  day  upon  the 
Red  Sea. 

Nov.  \Wi. — We  hold  well  away  from  the  Arabian  shore,  and  the 
sun  rose  unclouded  out  of  an  expanse  of  open  sea*  By  breakfast- 
time  (half-past  eight)  we  had  passed  the  Hght  on  the  DsedaluB 
ehoal,  and  were  some  360  miles  from  Suez.    The  navigation  of 

t  pait  of  these  waters  which  we  traversed  yestei*day  is  always 
m,  difficult  business,  and  the  captain  is  much  engaged  when  going 
down  the  gulf,  till  he  gets  beyond  the  Straits  of  Jubal  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Akabah. 

To-day  it  is  plainer  Baihng*  We  leave  Yembo,  the  port  of 
Medina,  far  to  the  left,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice  far, 
though  not  nearly  so  far^  to  the  right — holding  down  the  centre 
of  the  channel. 

To-morrow  we  should  be  opposite  JeddaK  the  port  of  Mecca, 

lowliest  of  tbo  TAugo^  to  indicate  tlmt  God's  Spirit  reets  od  tliDin  oiUj  tbiit  aro  meok  of 
Iroart" — was  indeed  intended,  tho  masters  aay^  for  aU  the  children  of  men.  "Why," 
thcj  ask,  **  WHS  it  jjfivt'n  m  the  doHort  nnd  not  in  any  king's  Iniiii  ?"  To  show  that  even 
«a  the  desert^  God's  own  highwuyi  is  free,  wide  open  to  all,  ovon  ao  aro  HU  words  a  froo 
gift  to  ftll  \  like  the  run,  the  moon,  and  the  stare, — E.  tkutnrh. 
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though  not  in  sight  of  it.  So  near  the  holy  cities,  we  have,  of 
course,  been  much  occupied  with  reading  and  talking  about 
Mahomet.  I  have  just  finished  Noldeke's  excellent  life  of  him,  and 
have  re-read  Deutsch's  paper  on  Islam.  Sprenger's  sketch  for  his 
larger  book  I  read  before  I  left  England. 

After  dinner  I  went  again  to  the  bows,  and  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  evening  star  throw  a  distinct  line  of  light  across  the  sea. 
A  large  star  on  the  southern  horizon,  which  some  of  us  thought 
might  be  Canopus,  was  pronounced  by  authority  to  be  Fomalhaut, 
whom  I  was  equally  glad  to  win  "from  the  eternal  darkness." 

Nov.  Vlih. — ^At  this  season,  northerly  winds  generally  prevail  in 
this  sea  till  the  Daedalus  Light  is  passed.  Then  comes  a  sort  of 
debateable  region,  while  at  the  lower  end  the  south  wind  has  it 
all  its  own  way.  At  present,  however,  the  south  wind  has  pushed 
jfiEir  into  the  territory  of  his  rival,  and  to-day  there  is  quite  a  fresh 
breeze  coming  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  are  now  well  within  the  tropics,  nearly  in  a  line  with 
Jeddah  on  the  left,  while  the  coast  of  Nubia  is  on  our  right.  As 
we  are  still  running  down  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  land  on  each 
side  may  be  something  like  sieventy-five  miles  off. 

The  breeze  increases,  and  the  waves  begin  to  get  up,  so  that 
they  have  been  obHged  to  shut  the  port  in  my  cabin.  The  ther- 
mometer has  not,  however,  yet  risen  above  87°  Fahrenheit.  We 
have  just  seen  what  the  captain  tells  me  is  an  unusually  fine  watei^ 
spout,  exactly  like  a  huge  hose  let  down  from  the  clouds -to  the 
water,  and  bending  to  the  north,  as  a  hose  would  do  in  a  violent 
south  wind. 

Nov.  lith. — ^Harder  and  harder  it  blew,  keeping  us  back  sadly, 
and  raising  the  sea  far  higher  than  it  generally  is  at  this  season. 
Had  we  been  in  the  lightly  laden  "  Gwalior,'*  we  should  have  had 
a  bad  time  of  it;  but  the  "Malwa"  behaves  splendidly,  bs  well 
or  better  than  the  "  Satumo  "  did  that  wild  day  between  Sazona 
and  "  the  thunder-hills  of  fear.'* 

On  deck  the  furious  wind  kept  down  the  temperature,  but  the 
cabins  were  very  hot,  the  influence  of  the  punkahs,  which  were 
kept  going  in  the  saloon,  and  which  I  see  here  for  the  first 
time,  not  extending  so  far.  This  being  so,  I,  with  many  others, 
preferred  to  sleep  up-stairs.  Soon  after  three  I  awoke  to  find  the 
wind  moderating  and  the  sea  going  down.  It  was  a  glorious 
night,  and  I  straightway  started  in  search  of  some  one  to 
show  me  Canopus.  Suddenly  I  saw  an  unfamiliar  object  in  the 
sky.  I  turned,  and  found  that  it  was  right  opposite  the  polar 
star,  and  felt  sure  that  at  last  I  beheld  the  Southern  Cross. 
Presently  I  found  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  asked  him  to  show 
me  Canopus.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  first  look  at  the  Southern 
Cross,  which  we  see  so  well;"  and  then  he  showed  me  Cctnopus, 
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buming  straight  above  my  new  friend,  Fomalhaut.   He  is  a  grand 

star,  fit  kingdom  for  S ,  who  first  named  his  name  to  me  at 

Athens — ^when,  that  is,  he  has  done  with  Oxford  and  this  sub- 
limary  scene. 

I  called  np  R ,  and  we  remained  long  at  the  bows,  enjoying 

the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  (which  was  heightened  by  numerons 
falling  stars),  and  speaking  of  the  Knes  in  the  "  Purgatorio  " — 

^  lo  mi  Yolsi  a  man  destra,  e  posi  mente, 

All'  altro  polo,  e  Tidi  quattro  stelle, 

Non  viste  mai  f  nor  ch'alla  prima  gente ; 
Goder  pareya,  il  ciel  di  lor  fiammelle, 

O  settentrional  Tedovo  sito, 
Poiche  priyato  so*  di  mirar  qnolle." 

The  breeze  freshened  with  the  rising  sun  of  the  18th,  and  we 
have  had  a  heavy  sea  all  day,  retarding  our  progress  sadly,  but 
not  otherwise  interfering  much  with  our  happiness. 

Nov,  19th. — The  evening  star  brought  calmer  weather.  Our 
ports  were  opened,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  night,  but  this  morning 
before  daybreak  the  labouring  of  the  ship  told  of  another  change, 
and  by  the  time  we  sighted  the  island  of  Jebel  Teer,  an  extinct 
or  slumbering  volcano,  whence  the  mail  communication  was  kept 
up  through  Annesley  Bay,  with  our  troops  in  Abyssinia,  it  was 
very  rough  indeed.  At  noon,  it  appeared  that  we  had  only  made 
191  knots  as  against  213  the  day  before.  Alas  for  the  halcyon 
days  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Just  at  present  it  is  said  we 
are  n9t  doing  more  than  between  six  and  seven  per  hour,  and 
it  is  very  creditable  to  the  builders  of  the  "  Malwa  "  that  we  are 
doing  that. 

We  run  on  thirty-four  miles  and  come  to  the  Uttle  Zebayer 
Archipelago,  a  group  of  eight  islets  lying  in  lat.  15°  3',  and 
Ion.  42°  18',  which  we  leave  on  the  left.  The  largest  is  eight  miles 
long,  but  the  rest  much  smaller. 

Nov  20th. — By  ten  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  we  had  crept  on 
to  Jebel  Zoojur,  a  high  island  which  we  left  on  the  right,  and 
before  daylight  we  had  passed  Mocha. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  approach  to  the  straits  of  Babel- 
Mandeb  with  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia  on  the  west,  and  those 
of  Yemen  on  the  east.  The  last  were  the  nearest,  and  we  could 
see  first  a  strip  of  yellow  sand,  then  ridge  behind  ridge  of  sharp 
and  jagged  mountains.  The  wind  was  so  violent  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  keep  one's  footing  at  the  bows,  but  the  sea  it  brought  up  was 
not  high,  nothing  to  compare  to  that  of  yesterday.  The  straita 
between  Africa  and  Asia  are  fourteen  and  a  half  miles  wide,  but  we 
ran  between  the  brown  volcanic  rocks  of  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  itself 
on  the  Arabian  mainland,  and  the  precisely  similar  rocks  of  the 
once  much  talked  of  Isle  of  Perim — ^the  passage  between  which 
is  only  about  two  miles  in  breadth.    Far  off  on  the  right  lay  a 
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group  of  "peaked  ides,"  like  the  Euganean  hills,  behind  which, 
stretched  far  away,  the  Somali  coast.  In  front  lay  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  to  the  left,  hill  after  hill  led  the  eye  along  the  shores 
of  Arabia.  One  has  the  size  of  that  enormous  country  well 
stamped  on  the  mind  by  this  journey.  Here  we  have  been 
steaming  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  two  mortal  hours  from  Suez, 
and  have  only  just  turned  the  south-west  comer  of  it. 

Nov,  2l8t, — The  straits  left  behind,  we  altered  our  course  and 
moved  on  over  the  ninety  odd  miles  which  still  separated  us  from 
Aden,  as  fast  as  the  north-east  monsoon  would  allow  us.  Very  beau- 
tiful in  the  golden  afternoon  looked  the  distant  mountains  of  Yemen, 
which,  catching  the  clouds  as  they  pass,  give  to  the  interior  a 
fertility  which  is  denied  to  the  seaboard  of  Happy  Arabia.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  before  we  moored  close  to  Steamer  Point,  and  saw 
the  white  houses  of  that  quarter  of  Aden  against  a  background  of 
hills,  whose  rugged  outlines  were  softened  by  the  moonlight. 
Soon  the  Resident,  General  Schneider,  came  on  board,  and  carried 

R and  me  off  to  see  as  much  as  the  hour  would  permit  of  his 

weird  domain. 

Two  brisk  httle  ponies  from  the  African  coast  whirled  us  at  a 
great  pace  along  a  road,  which,  as  there  were  no  people  about, 
and  as  the  moon,  not  the  sun,  was  shining,  might  very  well  have 
been  part  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  say  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pegli.  At  length  we  reached  a  steep  ascent.  You  remember  the 
Puy  de  Pariou  in  Auvergne.  Well,  multiply  the  Puy  de  Pariou 
twenty  times ;  place  it  under  the  tropics ;  carry  a  road  through 
one  of  the  lips  of  the  crater;  let  this  road  be  barred  by  a  gate, 
within  which  you  find  yourself  on  a  steep,  fortified  decli\4ty, 
not  imUke  that  which  leads  down  to  the  inn  at  Finstermiinz,  and 
you  will  have  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  approach  to  Aden  proper. 
Only,  instead  of  the  cattle  with  their  tinkHng  bells,  which  occupied 
the  bottom  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou  when  we  saw  it,  you  must 
imagine  a  large  Arab  town  with  wide  streets,  long  ranges  of 
whitewashed  buildings,  courts  of  justice,  a  Parsee  club,  and  many 
other  institutions  which  it  was  useful  for  me  to  see,  but  wliich  you 
would  not  care  to  have  enumerated.  Through  this  we  drove  to 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  crater,  which  is  cleft  by  a  deep  gorge 
communicating  with  extensive  highlands  and  valleys  above.  In 
this  gorge  are  the  famous  tanks — a  series  of  gigantic  gulfs  of 
strange  and  uncouth  shapes  connected  by  stairs,  up  which  we 
cUmbed  to  the  last  but  one.  Picture  to  yourselves  such  a  suc- 
cession of  deep  irregular  reservoirs,  rising  one  above  another  in  a 
ravine  full  of  towering  precipices,  at  right  angles  to  the  valley  of 
the  Petrusse,  among  the  broken  fortifications  of  Luxemburg,  and 
you  will  have  some  notion  of  this  extraordinary  place.  These 
tanks  were  seven  hundred  years  old  in  the  days  of  Dante,  and  it  is 
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a  thousand  pities,  both  for  him  and  them,  that  he  did  not  pass 
this  way.     They  would  not  have  missed  their  place  in  the  Inferno. 

Most  beneficent  are  they  nevertheless.  A  rain  of  less  than  two 
hours  sometimes  fills  them  with  eight  milHon  gallons  of  water, 
enough  to  last  the  whole  population  of  the  settlement  for  a  year. 
Such  rains  are  of  course  only  occasional ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Aden  is  a  rainless  place.  Showers  frequently  fall  in 
the  winter  months,  though  generally  very  hght  ones,  just  sufficient 
to  lay  the  dust. 

Of  course  I  had  many  questions  to  put  to  General  Schneider  with 
respect  to  the  poUtical  circumstances  of  this  strange  **  coign  of 
vantage;"  and  as  his  brother,  who  has  been  acting  for  him  during 
a  recent  absence,  is  now  on  board,  I  shall  hear  a  good  deal  more 
before  many  days  are  over.  These  intricate  matters,  however, 
will  have  more  interest  for  Mallet  than  for  you,  so  I  shall  keep 
them  for  him. 

Spent  the  morning  in  re-reading,  amongst  other  things,  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayam.     What  a  grand  poem  it  is : — 

"  Myself,  when  young,  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument, 
About  it,  and  about !  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

"  With  them  the  seed  of  wisdom  did  I  sow, 
And  with  my  oym  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow ; 
And  this  was  all  the  harvest  that  I  reaped, 
I  came  like  water,  and  like  wind  J  go 

'*  Into  this  Universe,  and  why  not  knowing, 
Nor  whence  like  water  willy-nilly  flowing ; 
And  out  of  it  as  wind  along  the  waste, 
I  know  not  whither  willy-nilly  blowing. 

'^  Up  from  £arth*s  centre,  through  the  seventh  gate, 
I  rose  and  on  the  throne  of  Saturn  sate ; 
And  many  a  knot  unravelled  by  the  road. 
But  not  the  master-knot  of  human  fate. 

**  There  was  the  door  to  which  I  found  no  key ; 
There  was  the  veil  through  which  I  could  not  see ; 
Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was— and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me." 

And  again     *     *     *     * 

'*  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose,  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled  ; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

*^  And  this  reviving  herb,  whose  tender  green 
Fledges  the  river-lip  on  which  we  lean ; 
Ah !  lean  upon  it  lightly,  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  lip  it  springs  unseen  ? 

^^  Ah,  my  beloved  !  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  past  regrets,  and  future  fears ; 
To-morrow  !  why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years.** 

Strange  to  think  that  this  was  written  by  a  schoolfellow  of  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Moimtain  I 
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We  were  still  1379  miles  from  Bombay  at  noon,  and  although 
the  sea  is  perfectly  calm,  we  are  not  doing  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Makullah  is  past,  and  we  must  be  somewhere  off  Shahur,  a 
little  state  with  which  the  chief  of  that  place  is  at  present  fighting, 
and  with  which,  as  well  as  with  its  enemy,  we  have  a  slave  trade 
treaty.  To  the  north  are  seen  high  mountains,  like  faint  douds, 
but  we  shall  soon  be  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  beyond  the  great 
decUvity  in  the  bed  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  soundings  go 
down  from  1,200  or  so  to  2,000  fathoms. 

The  service  was  again  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  and  was 
none  the  less  impressive  from  the  fact  of  this  being  the  last  Sunday 
in  the  Christian  year.  They  sang  in  the  morning  Heber^s  hymn 
— "Holy,  holy,  holy;"  and  at  night,  that  one  of  which  the 
refrain  is — 

**  0  hear  ns  when  w©  cry  to  Thee, 
For  those  in  peril  on  &e  sea." 

The  Heathen  Chinee  is  well  represented  on  board,  though  most  of 
the  sailors  come  from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  In  his  capacity  of  a 
most  serviceable  creature,  he  took  his  own  share  in  arranging  the 
benches  and  chairs  for  our  extemporized  church.      "  Very  odd  all 

this  must  appear  to  these  fellows,'^  said  X to  me.    You  know 

what  they  call  what  we  are  going  to  be  about — Jo88  Pigeon — ^idol 
business! 

N(yi\  27th. — We  ought  to  have  landed  last  night,  but  we  were 
still  many  miles  from  Bombay  at  twelve  o'clock,  a.m;  thanks  to  the 
detention  of  the  "  Malwa,"  at  Malta,  in  consequence  of  the  gale  in 
the  Southern  Mediterranean,  whose  last  effoii»  at  mischief  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  swell  that  met  us  in  the  Straits  of  Otranto ; 
thanks,  too,  to  the  pereevering  head-winds  which  have  blown 
ever  since  we  left  Suez.  Our  voyage,  since  we  came  out  of  Aden, 
has  been  uneventful,  but  most  pleasant.  The  Indian  Ocean  at  this 
season  is  simply  paradisiacal.  I  do  not  think  an  invalid,  with  whom 
the  sea  does  not  disagree,  could  possibly  do  better  than  cross  and 
re-cross  it  all  the  winter  through.  The  climate  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, superior  to  that  of  Cairo  or  the  Nile.  The  thermometer 
stands  in  my  cabin  at  about  80°  Fahr.  in  the  day,  and  not  much 
lower  at  night;  but  there  is  a  pleasant  breeze,  and  one  never 
feels  for  one  moment  either  too  hot  or  too  cold.  A  few  passing 
steamers  (Ditchers  they  call  those  which  go  through  the  Canal), 
himdi-eds  of  flying  fish,  of  which  I,  by  some  odd  fataHty,  have 
seen  none  ;  some  porpoises,  several  splendid  moon-rises,  and  one 
or  two  fairly  good  simsets ;  a  man  overboard,  who  was  recovered: 
these  have  been  our  mild  excitements.  The  passengers,  who  are 
very  nmnerous,  have  fallen,  of  course,  into  many  groups,  according 
to  their  tastes,  connections,  and  piumiits.  We  have  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  amount  of  information,  as  well  upon  things 
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Indian,  wliich  we  have  received,  as  in  the  number  of  agreeable 
hours  which  we  have  passed ;  and  the  couclusion  of  the  voyage 
would  be  very  far  from  indeed  being  a  satisfaction  if  we  did  not 
look  forward  to  spending  some  days  at  Bombay,  vnth  several  of 
those  of  whom  we  have  seen  most  on  board, 

Nov,  2St}u — A  little  before  three  this  morning,  I  was  awoke  by 
the  vessel  stopping ;  and  as  I  looked  out  of  my  Avindow,  a  bright 
ilash  met  my  eyes.  It  came  from  the  lighthouse  on  the  Prongs, 
and  vio  were  at  length  in  Indian  w^atei^  Before  dawn,  moat 
people  were  on  deck,  and  were  rewarded  by  a  sunrise  of  great 
beauty — long  lines  of  gold  and  violet  lying  above  the  flat-topped 
hills  of  the  Mahratta  coimtry,  and  the  numerous  islands  formed 
like  these  of  trap,  which  stud  the  great  inlet  of  the  sea,  known  as 
Bombay  harbour. 

Some  hours  passed  in  the  usual  preparations,  and  about  eight 
o'clock,  five  of  us  got  into  a  steam-launch,  which  the  Governor 
had  sent  out,  and  proceeded  to  the  landing  place  of  Mazagon» 
whence  we  drove  to  his  country  house  at  ParelL  The  trajet  would^ 
I  have  no  doubt»  have  looked  common-place  enough  to  many 
eyes  accustomed  to  India ;  but  to  miile  it  was  full  of  novelty  and 
interest.  First  came  the  boats,  with  their  graceful  sails,  formed^ 
most  of  them,  out  of  many  pieces  of  cloth  sewTi  together  j  then  the 

Btrange  sandals  of  the  men  on  the  landing-stairs.  Next pomted 

out  to  me  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  Toddy  palm,  the  Mango,  the 
Casuaiina,  and  the  gold  Mohur  tree.  Then  I  heard  •*  the  iue\a- 
table  In<lian  crows,"  while  every  gi'oup  had  something  to  arrest 
the  eye,  either  from  strangeness  of  attitude  or  biiUiancy  of  colour. 

After  the  heat  of  the  day  was  over.  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  took 

and  myself  for  a  long  drive.      Passing  some  of  the  cotton 

mills,  w^hieh  are  already  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Manchester,  we  turned  to  the  right,  across  a  liideous  flat,  on  which 
rice  is  grown  in  the  rains,  and  reached  the  sea-shore  just  as  the 

Bun  was  setting. called  my  attention  to  tlio  curious  way  in 

which,  in  this  land  of  sudden  darkness,  the  foreground  becomes 
quite  pale  and  dead,  whore,  in  England,  it  would  still  be  blazing 
with  colour ;  to  the  exquisitely  graceful  growth  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palms,  in  a  grove  through  wliich  we  passed;  to  the  Elepliant  Creeper 
(Arffi/reia  speciosa);  to  the  pretty  lamps  suspended  in  the  shops  of 
the  native  town,  and  to  mucli  else.  It  was  indeed  no  small  privi- 
lege to  have  my  first  peep  of  India  under  the  guidance  of  an  eye 
and  mind  to  which  eveiytliing  was  at  once  famiUar  and  fresh. 

Skirting  Back  Bay,  a  name  rather  too  ftimous  in  the  modern 
liistorj^  of  the  Western  Presidency,  we  arrived  at  the  gi^eat 
range  of  public  buildings  which  has  recently  arisen  mider  the 
initiative  of  Sir  Baxile  Pre  re,  and  which  woultl  do  honour  to 
any  capital.     Then  we  turned  and  pa-ssed  homewards,  through  the 
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crowded  streets  of  Bombay,  proper,  said  to  be  about  the  best 
native  city  in  India,  but  which,  even  with  all  the  advantage  of 
darkness,  and  of  its  many  twinkling  lights,  did  not  strike  me 
nearly  so  much  as  Cairo. 

I  am  established  here  in  charming  rooms,  all  the  more  agreeable 
to  me  as  having  been  built  by  Mountstuart  Elphins^one.  They 
look  over  a  park,  laid  out  as  in  England,  and  well  timbered.  At 
this  season,  however,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  grass  is  not 
green. 

Behind  the  house — ^the  older  part  of  which,  at  one  time,  belonged 
to  the  order  of  Jesus — extends  a  large  garden,  full  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  most  of  whose  names  wiU,  I  trust,  soon  be  more  familiar  to 
me  than  they  are  now ;  and  behind  that  again  is  a  pretty  large 
sheet  of  water,  along  the  margin  of  which  runs  a  terrace,  shaded 
by  very  fine  Mangoes. 

Dec.  laU — ^We  started  from  Government  House  at  2  o'clock,  and 
went  by  railway  to  Narell,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
^auts,  where  we  foimd  ponies,  and  rode  up  some  seven  miles  to 
Matheran,  a  sanitarium  much  resorted  to  of  late  years. 

Dee.  2nd. — Just  one  month  ance  we  left  London.  About  sunrise 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  went  off  to  see  various  views  of  local 
celebrity.  All  the  mountains  hereabouts  have  the  same  character 
— precipitous  sides  and  level  summits.  Trap  and  laterite  are  the 
prevailing  rocks,  and,  when  weather-worn,  they  constantly  assume 
an  architectural  character,  mimicking,  as  they  perhaps  suggested, 
hill  forts  and  Hindoo  temples.  The  woods  have  nothing  tropical. 
You  do  not  for  a  moment  think,  as  I  found  myself  thinking  once 
or  twice  at  Bombay,  that  I  wae  driving  up  the  centre  of  the  palm- 
house  at  Kew.  They  look,  as  you  canter  through  them,  like  very 
luxuriant  forest  and  copse  of  ilex,  laurel,  arbutus,  and  chestnut.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  when  one  moves  more  slowly,  one  sees  that  almost 
everytliing  on  which  the  eye  falls  is  as  strange  as  if  one  had  been 
suddenly  shot  into  another  planet.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  my 
expedition  would  be  quite  fi-uitless,  as  far  as  the  vegetable  king- 
dom was  concerned;  for  although  Dr.  G— — had  kindly  promised  to 
name  any  plants  I  might  gather,  the  profusion,  added  to  the  general 
similarity  of  many  of  the  trees,  would  have  made  that  an  unsatis- 
factory operation,  especially  as  I  could  not  expect  to  see  him  for 
some  days.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  called  the  landlord  of  our 
hotel,  and,  with  many  misgivings,  bade  him  select  from  the 
hardly-clothed  barbarians  who  surrounded  us  those  who  knew  tlie 
plants  best.  Then,  after  having  gathered  a  great  quantity,  I 
asked  them  what  they  were,  one  by  one,  referring,  as  I  did  so,  to 

the  manuscript  list  which  Dr.  B had  given  me  before  leaving 

England,  containing  the  Mahratti  and  the  scientific  appellations 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Matheran  flora.     Judge  of 
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my  satisfaction  when  I  found  tibat  in  almost  every  case  these  wild 
people  were  able  to  give  the  names,  in  their  own  language,  as 
accurately  as  say  our  friend  Mr.  Cunnack  did  the  other  day  at 
Helston  and  the  Lizard. 

Our  guides  were  Dhangurs,  or  herdsmen,  a  tribe  extending  all 
over  the  hills  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  Uve  apart  from  the 
Mahratti  villagers,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  have  their  own 
dialect,  but  speak  Mahratti  to  strangers. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  pleasant  Httle  book*  on  Matheran  Hill,  observes : 
"  Their  intelhgence,  if  tested  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  appear  low ; 
they  cannot  tell  their  age  exactly,  nor  can  they  count  much  over 
twenty  without  getting  confused;  the  days  of  the  week  they 
know,  but  they  do  not  number  those  of  the  month,  observing  only 
the  changes  of  the  moon.  In  such  matters  their  capacity  is  feeble ; 
but  let  them  be  tried  with  questions  about  their  trees,  the  names 
of  them,  and  the  seasons  at  which  they  are  in  flower  or  fruit,  or 
with  inquiries  about  the  wild  beasts,  and  the  innumerable  birds 
and  insects  of  their  jungles,  and  they  will  reply  with  astonishing 
minuteness  and  accm*acy.  Boys  even  show  great  readiness ;  and 
the  best  collector  of  plants  on  the  hill  often  brought  his  wife  with 
him,  to  assist  in  naming  them  correctly.  Living  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  woods,  the  people  generally  have  a  shy  and  quiet 
manner.  They  are  gentle  to  one  another,  and  crime  is  so  imcommon 
amongst  them  that  they  give  the  magistrates  of  the  hill  no 
trouble." 

By  their  help  I  made  out  a  great  many  plants ;  amongst  others, 
the  Ghela  {Randia  dumetorum)^  whose  apple-Hke  fruit  is  used  for 
poisoning  fish  ;  the  Paput  {Pavetta  Indica),  one  of  the  coffee  family ; 
the  Bamun  {Colebrookia  temata) ;  the  Rametta  (Lasiosophon  specio- 
9mn) ;  the  Karunda  {Cariaaa  Carandas) ;  the  Lullei  (Albizzia  stipu- 
lata)j  said  to  be  superb  in  the  flowering  season;  the  Jambul 
{Syzygium  jambolanum)  the  Koosur  (Jasminum  latifolium) ;  the 
Chickakai  (Acacia  concinna)  ;  the  stinging  Kooltee  {Tragia  involu- 
crata) ;  the  sweet-smelling  composite  Bombarti  {Blumea  lioloserica) ; 
the  prickly  Chichurti  (Solanum  Indicum) ;  and  some  twenty 
others — which  was  quite  enough  for  one  morning. 

To  any  one  Uving  in  Bombay  who  has  a  taste  for  natural 
history,  this  place  must  be  a  paradise — affording,  as  it  does,  under 
the  pleasantest  conditions,  an  opportunity  of  becoming  e«U3ily 
acquainted  with  a  very  large  portion  of  the  flora  and  faima  of 
the  whole  presidency.  I  say  flora  and  fauna,  for  the  animals  of 
the  hill  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  its  plants.  The  tiger  is 
very  rare ;  the  panther  and  hyaena  much  commoner ;  and  veno- 
mous snakes  of  many  kinds  are  tmpleasantly  numerous,  though 
accidents  from  their  bite  very  rarely  occur. 

.  *  Maclachlan  and  Stcwarv:  Edinburgh. 
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As  we  walked  down  the  hill,  I  gathered  every  plant  which  was 
in  flower,  finding  only  about  five-and-twenty,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  moments  in  the  year.  The  most  oonspicuous  were  the 
magnificent  Ipomaea  campanulata  and  a  species  of  Crotolarioy 
like  a  very  large  Broom.  When  we  got  half  way  it  grew  much 
warmer,  and  we  came  on  great  woods  of  Teak,  clothed  chiefly  with 
skeleton  leaves,  and  looking  very  ghost-like. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  Narell,  infamous,  by  the  way,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Nana  Sahib,  whence  we  returned  to  Government 
House. 

Dec.  3rd.  En  route  to  Ahmedabad. — Well,  I  have  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  Bombay — ^what  is  the  net  result  ? 

I  have  had  various  conversations  with  the  Governor  and  other 
leading  persons  about  pubUc  affairs. 

I  have  re-seen  a  few  people  whom  I  had  previously  seen  at  the 
India  Office,  and  with  whom  I  was  glad  to  improve  my  acquaintance. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  new  faces — ^native  and  European; 
amongst  others,  the  Hindoo,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Parsee 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr.  Munguldass  Nuthoobhoy,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  learned  the  leading  localities  of  Bombay.  Maps  are  all 
very  well,  but  if  one  has  ever  again,  as  I  have  had  before  now,  to 
read  papers  which  turned  upon  these,  it  is  something  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  ground  by  personal  experience. 

I  have  seen  a  great  Oriental  city  under  British  management, 
and  been  able  to  compare  it  with  Constantinople  or  Smyrna. 

I  have  looked  at  a  considerable  number  of  native  manufactured 
goods,  especially  textile  fabrics. 

I  have  seen  the  outside  of  a  Jain,  a  Hindoo,  and  a  Parsee 
temple,  so  curiously  unlike  one's  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
which  have  hitherto  always  been  connected  with  Gothic,  or  Clas- 
sical, or  Saracenic,  or  Russo-Byzantine  architecture. 

I  have  paid  a  visit,  with  their  Curator,  to  the  Victoria  Gardens, 
which  have  been  of  late  years  sadly  neglected,  but  contain  a 
great  many  curious  things.  Here,  inter  alia,  1  saw  the  Banian,  the 
Shaddock,  the  Custard  Apple,  and  its  near  relative  the  Soursop, 
(Boehmeria  nivea),  close  to  the  nettle,  which  produces  the  Rheea 
fibre  (J.  atr&pka  manihot),  which  furnishes  us  with  tapioca,  and  the 
Baobab. 

I  have  seen  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Free  Church,  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  some  years  ago  in  London,  and  who  is  well  known  as  a 
mine  of  information  about  this  pai-t  of  Asia.  His  villa  commands 
a  most  exquisite  view  of  the  open  sea,  of  the  harbour,  and  of 
the  mountains  on  the  mainland — a  view  which  has  been  compared 
to  some  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  but,  perhaps,  not  very  happily.  It 
would,  however,  be  difficult  to  overpraise  it. 
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Another  most  instructive  visit  was  to  Dr.  Narayen  Daji,  who 
had  arranged  for  us  an  admirable  collection  of  Bombay  vege- 
table products.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  drank  the  toddy  of  the 
Cocoa  palm,  and  of  the  Plicenix  sylveatris,  tasted  the  Mowa 
flower  {Bassia  latifolia\  and  the  pleasant  fruit  of  the  Borasausjlabelli- 
formis  (the  toddy  palm),  smelt  the  well-named  Pandanus  odora- 
tissimus  (the  screw  pine),  had  myself  engarlanded  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  Indicum,  and  received  curious  little  parcels  formed 
of  pieces  of  the  nut  of  the  Areca  palm,  mixed  with  lime,  and 
covered  by  the  leaves  of  the  piper  betel,  an  indispensable 
article  at  visits  in  this  region. 

Other  plants  which  have  struck  me  as  conspicuous  in  Bombay 
are  a  great  Malvaceous  tree,  with  a  yellow  flower  not  unlike  that 
of  the  cotton  plant  {Thespesia  Populned),  much  planted  along  the 
roads;  Clitoria  temata^  a  beautiful  leguminous  flower;  Bougain- 
villea  glabra;  the  Jacquemontia^  a  pretty  convolvolus;  Ficus 
nitidus,  nearly  aUied  to  the  banian,  and,  like  it,  with  numerous 
pendajit  roots. 

Botanically,  one  can,  of  course,  hope  to  do  very  little  on  a 
hurried  journey  like  mine,  but  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  leave 
this  country  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  trees  and  flowers 
most  connected  with  Anglo-Indian  hfe — of  the  plants  of  primary 
commercial  or  economic  importance,  and  of  those  which  figure  in 
the  legends  or  mythology  of  the  people.  Many  will  be  able  to 
help  me  with  the  first.  Drury's  "  Useful  Plants  of  India,"  and 
Brandis's  "  Forest  Flora  of  the  North- West,"  will  be  invaluable,  for 
the  second,  and  the  third  will  come  gradually.  Dr.  Narayen  Daji 
has  already  shown  me  the  Toolsee  (Ocymum  sanctum),  the  Joneaia 
Asokuy  and  some  others. 

We  left  Parell  and  its  kind  inmates  about  seven  a.m.,  and  are 
now  on  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway.  The 
line  inns  first  through  the  island  on  which  the  capital  of  Western 
India  is  bmlt,  then  crosses  into  Salsette,  which  it  leaves  by  a  very 
long  bridge,  over  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  dotted  at  its  mouth,  as  we 
ran  past,  with  singularly  pretty  white  sails. 

The  railway  authorities  have  done  everything  for  our  comfort; 
still  it  is  veiy  hot — ^the  thennometer  standing  at  90°,  in  this 
airy  saloon  carriage,  with  the  Venetians  shut  on  the  sunny 
side. 

The  line  keeps  near  the  shore,  and  is  carried  over  tertiary  deposits 
almost  all  the  way  to  Ahmedabad.  Hard  by  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment of  Damaun,  and  only  there,  we  crossed  a  Httle  promontory, 
which  is,  like  Bombay  and  Salsette,  formed  of  trap. 

From  the  time  wo  reached  the  mainland  till  we  began  to  get 
near  Damaun,  the  toddy  palm  Borasms  Jlabelliformis,  was  the 
commonest  member  of  its  family ;  now  we  have  got  apparently 

3  Q  2 
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into  the  region  of  the  Phoenix  st/lvestris.    There  has  been  a  great 
deal,  too,  of  the  Babool  (Acacia  Arabica), 

The  wealthier  natives  are  clothed  chiefly  in  white,  the  poorer  in 
the  same  costume  as  the  Apollos  of  the  Shadoofs,  who  are,  however, 
a  more  powerful  race. 

As  we  advance,  the  soil  manifestly  improves,  and  much  more  of 
the  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  Ghauts  are  no  longer  visible, 
and  with  them  the  trap  has  trended  off  to  the  right. 

Cotton  and  castor  oil  are  seen  in  considerable  quantities,  before 
we  reach  Sucheen  (keep  your  map  open  as  you  read).  By  three 
we  are  at  Surat,  where  we  are  met  by  friendly  faces,  with  whose 
owners  half  an  hour  passes  only  too  quickly.  Then  we  cross  the 
Taptee,  a  large  river;  and,  ere  long,  the  far  larger  Nerbudda — here, 
near  its  mouth,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  in  this,  the  dry 
season.  On  its  further  bank  Ues  Broach,  round  which  stretches  a 
vast  level  of  rich  soil  covered  with  Cotton  now  in  flower. 

All  along  this  line  the  gardens  at  the  stations  are  most  carefully 
attended  to — one  at  Unclesur  is  a  perfect  model. 

Night  fell  at  Pallej,  and  it  was  half-past  nine  by  the  time  we 
reached  Ahmedabad,  where  we  were  most  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Newnham  the  district  judge ;  the  collector,  or  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration being  away,  making  a  tour  of  inspection  as  is  usual  at  this 
season. 

It  was  a  glorious  night,  and  more  stars  were  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  than  I  have  ever  seen  before,  for  the  atmosphere  of  Ahmeda- 
bad is  at  present  singularly  clear. 

Dec.  Ath. — We  are  now  nearly  out  of  the  tropics,  having  come 
about  ten  degrees  to  the  north,  since  we  left  Aden,  and  it  was 
quite  cool  in  the  early  morning.  We  were  off  betimes  to  visit  a 
famous  well — an  exquisite  combination  of  galleries,  pillars,  and 
deep  cold  pools  sunk  beneath  the  soil. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  one,  which  you  have  by  you,  for  I  despair 
of  describing  this,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  of  the  buildings  here. 
They  are  too  unlike  anything  with  which  you  are  famihar. 
Luckily  good  Indian  photographs  are  now  readily  accessible. 

Some  grey  monkeys,  wise-looking  creatures,  with  long  tails, 
scampered  up  into  the  great  trees  as  we  approached.  They  are  a 
source  of  much  amusement  here,  deUghting  in  tantaUzing  the  dogs 
with  the  vain  hope  of  catching  them,  a  taste  which  is  shared  by 
the  fimny  little  Indian  squirrel,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  this 
morning,  and  who  flits  about  over  all  the  buildings  like  the  lizards 
in  Italy. 

Returning  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  Great  Mosque,  the  Triple 
Gateway,  at  one  of  the  beams  of  which  the  Mahratta  governors 
of  Ahmedabad  used  to  shoot  five  arrows  to  take  the  auspices,  the 
tombs  of  Ahmed  Shah  arid  his  queens,  two  windows  of  perforated 
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stone  ill  u  desecrated  moRqiic,  wliicli  are  said  to  be  Eiirivalled  in 
the  whole  East,  and  the  curious  temple  of  the  quite  modem  Hiudoo 
sect  of  Swamee  Narayen,  cited  by  FergusBoii  as  an  illuBtratioD  of 
bis  thesifl,  that  arcliitectiire  in  India  is  a  thoronglily  li^^ug  art. 
The  man  who  designed  this  fantastic  but  extremely  pretty  build- 
ing died  only  eight^^en  months  ago. 

We  Bpent  an  interesting  forenoon,  the  first  part  of  it  in  seeing 
the  public  offices  under  most  intelligent  guidance.  I  will  not  in- 
flict on  you  details  which  can  be  found  in  well-known  books,  but 
.  you  may  imagine  T^vith  what  interest  one  mw,  as  distinguished 
from  reading  about  a  Kutcherry,  and  beard  recounted  on  the  spot 
the  '*  Who's  who  '*  of  the  district,  with  the  names,  duties,  and 
whereabouts  of  all  eoncemed.  Then  we  went  on  to  see  the  in- 
terior of  a  Jain  temple. 

The  Jains  are,  you  know,  the  followers  of  a  fonn  of  Indian  re- 
ligion, which  may  \.m  described  as  a  tertium  quid  between  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism,  Still  later  we  visited  a  number  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  and  saw  the  actual  process  of  making,  with  the 
rudest  appliances,  the  Idnkhab,  or  gold  cloth  of  Alimedabad,  which 
is  surpassed,  if  surpassed  at  all,  by  that  of  Benares  alone. 

These  'VTsits  took  us  into  many  of  the  native  houses,  and  showed 
us  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  the  life  of  the  people — e.g,,  such 
sights  as  a  party  of  hired  mournei-s  keening  in  Irish  fashion  for  a 
death ;  a  woman  grinding  mth  the  quern,  wliile  she  rocked  her 
baby*s  cradle  by  a  stiing  attached  to  one  of  her  toes ;  another 
shelling  rice  with  a  club ;  a  third  reeling  silk  with  her  foot  and 
hand  \  a  fourth  ginning  cotton  mtli  the  wheel  or  churka* 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  the  raoequo  of  Shall  Alum,  which 
Hes  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  and  the  road  to  which  was 
of  the  same  character  as  that  which  leads  toAvards  Sai-dis  from 
Cassaba — ^not  delightful  therefore  upon  wheels. 

The  buildings  connected  wath  this  mosque  are  very  extensive, 
and  most  beautiful.  They  are  doubtless,  more  or  less  en  decadence^ 
but  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  grimy  i"uin  of  the 
mosques  at  Cairo,  which,  to  my  thinking,  can  never,  at  their  best^ 
have  been  worthy  of  comparison  mth  these.  In  Alimedabad,  the 
mosque  proper  consists  of  several  parallel  arcades,  with  the  pul- 
pit, and  the  Mecca  niche  in  the  centre.  The  few  wurehippers  we 
have  seen,  have  knelt  sometimes  in  Uie  arcades,  but  oftener  in  the 
►  open  space  in  front.  Hard  by  the  mosque  are  suppltjmentary 
'  buildings,  the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  queens — the  whole 
walls  of  which  are  almost  made  up  c»f  plates  of  pierced  stone  (like 
that  one  which  I  Iiave,  and  which  came  I  believe,  from  Bcc;japore)» 
arranged  fifty  or  sixty  togctheiv  in  windows,  more  or  less  Oothic 
in  shape.  The  number  of  difFerent  designs  is  endless;  I  did  not 
chance  to  observe  any  two  which  were  quite  alike. 
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'  Dec.  5th. — To  seo  more  mosques — I  spare  you  names  and  his- 
torical notices,  which  would  convey  nothing  to  your  minds  ;  but 
they  belong  to  the  era  of  the  Mahometan  kings  of  Guzerat,  from 
1412  to  1572,  one  of  whom,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  Blue  Beard.  The  characteristic  of  all  the  architecture  here 
is  its  exquiaiteness.  There  is  nothing  grand  or  imposing,  though  the 
transmission  of  Hght  through  perforated  stone  has  something  of  the 
solemnizing  effect  of  stained  glass.  The  colour  of  the  buildings  is 
good — a  rich  red.    Fergusson,  whom  we  take  as  our  guide,  says:— 

"  In  Ahmedabad  itself,  the  Hindu  influence  continued  to  be  felt  through- 
out. Even  the  mosques  are  Hindu,  or  rather  Jaina,  in  every  detail,  only 
here  and  there  an  arch  is  inserted,  not  because  it  was  wanted  constructively, 
but  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  faith ;  while  in  their  tombs  and  palaces 
even  this  is  generally  wanting.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Mahome- 
tans had  forced  themselves  upon  the  most  civilized  and  most  essentially 
building  race  at  that  time  in  India,  and  the  Chalukyas  conquered  their 
conquerors,  and  forced  them  to  adopt  forms  and  ornaments  which  were 
superior  to  any  the  invaders  knew  or  could  have  introduced.  The  result  is 
a  style  which  combines  all  the  elegance  and  finish  of  Jaina  or  Chalukya 
art  with  a  certain  largeness  of  conception  which  the  Hindu  never  quite 
attained,  but  which  is  characteristic  of  the  people  who  at  this  time  were 
subjecting  all  India  to  their  sway." 

A  drive  to  a  long-deserted  but  once  lordly  pleasure-place  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saburmuttee,  which 
bringing  down  only  the  drainage  of  the  AravuUi  range,  is  not  to 
compare  in  volume  to  the  Taptee  or  the  Nerbudda,  enabled  us  to 
see  the  park-like  character  of  Guzerat.  Amongst  tlie  most  con- 
spicuous trees  is  the  Tamarind,  whose  delicate  foHage,  seen  against 
the  blue  sky,  is  beautiful  exceedingly. 

Common  too,  fair  of  leaf  and  inconspicuous  of  flower,  is  the 
Neem  a  Melia^  related  to  that  beautiful  Melia  which  we  saw  in 
Shereef  Pasha's  garden,  and  which  last  species  is  called  here  the 
Indian  lilac.  Much  more  conspicuous,  though  not  medicinally 
useful  is,  the  Millingtonia  suberosay  with  long  pendant  white  flowers. 
The  banian  is  everywhere,  and  I  see  for  the  first  time  the  great 
Fejwiia  elephantum  covered  with  fruit  hard  and  nearly  as  large  as 
cricket-balls.  On  our  way  homo  we  visited  another  great  Jain 
temple,  built  very  recently,  and  much  praised  by  Fergusson. 
The  almost  Gregorian  chants,  and  the  incense,  were  like  a  good 
deal  I  have  seen  and  heard  before.  Here,  however,  the  wor- 
shippers strike  a  bell  to  call  the  attention  of  the  god.  It  is  not 
the  bell  that  siunmons  the  worshippers.  Breakfast  over,  we  go  to 
sec  a  Hindoo  gentleman,  who  engarlanded  us  ^vith  jasmine,  and 
showed  us  bushels  of  jewels,  returning  to  bargain  for  Kmkhab, 
some  of  which  we  buy,  and  to  look  at  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
none  of  which  were  sufficiently  unlike  things  familiar  to  me  to 
make  them  tempting.  Very  beautiful  ornaments  are  said  to  be 
made  here,  but  only  to  order. 
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After  a  visit  to  a  great  Jain  banker,  and  the  inspection  of  Lis 
family  treasures  in  pearl  and  gold,  we  rode  to  Sirkej,  a  ruined 
royal  mosque,  cemetery,  and  pleasure-house  some  miles  from  the 
town.  Mr.  Burgess,  from  whom  I  have  had  a  note  to-night,  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  faintly  to  be  compared  to  Oodeypore  ;  but,  seen  at 
sunset,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  places  I  have  ever  beheld 
— ^a  great  deep  placid  expanse  of  water  surrounded  by  the  most 
graceful  architecture,  with  long  lines  of  steps  leading  down  to  it 
on  all  sides.  These  are  the  elements  of  the  scene,  but  only  its 
elements. 

A  huge  crocodile  floated  calmly  on  the  surface,  which  did  not 
prevent  some  natives  leaping  into  the  water  feet  foremost  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  paviHons,  a  height  of  some 
thirty  feet.  This  was  my  fii-st  crocodile.  You  remember  how 
vainly  we  looked  for  his  brethren  on  the  Nile.  To-day,  too,  intro- 
duced me  to  the  mina,  or  Indian  starhng — a  pretty,  tame  httle. 
creature — as  yesterday  introduced  me  to  the  green  parrots,  here 
veiy  numerous  and  self-asserting. 

The  road  to  Sirkej  led  us  first  past  a  Guzeratti  village,  said  by 
our  guide  to  be  characteristic — and  veiy  comfortable  it  looked 
cmder  its  old  trees — ^then  over  a  wide  expanse  of  plain,  overgrown 
with  what  they  here  call  the  tiger-grass  and  a  bright  yellow  cassia. 

We  sent  Bernardo,  our  Portuguese  servant,  to  buy  some  fruits 
in  the  bazaar.  He  has  brought  back  the  custard  apple  and  the 
Guava,  neither  of  which  seemed  to  me  good,  but  I  am  told  that,  if 
one  were  to  eat  the  former  at  Poona  in  the  rains,  one  would  think 
•differently.  He  also  brought  the  water-chestnut  {Trapa  bispinosa)^ 
which  is  largely  eaten  here,  and  consxuned  in  immense  quantities 
in  Cashmere.  I  thought  it  pleasant,  but  its  cultivation  is  very 
mischievous  to  the  tanks,  which  fill  up  rapidly  with  mud  wherever 
it  is  grown,  as  Sleeman  tells  us  in  his  pleasant  "  Rambles,"  and  as 
Z  observed  for  myself  to-day  in  a  small  tank  at  Sirkej. 

Amongst  other  subjects  about  which  I  have  had  conversations 
here  with  persons  whose  opinions  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  con- 
«ideration,  were  the  state  of  the  native  army,  the  indebtedness  of 
the  cultivators,  the  amendments  wanted  to  make  the  examinations 
for  the  civil  service  altogether  satisfactory. 

We  returned  to  Bombay  via  Surat,  traversing  by  daylight  all 
that  pait  of  the  line  which  we  had  not  seen  on  our  way  north. 
The  traffic-manager,  who  accompanied  us  for  some  hours  and 
gave  me  much  information  about  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
line,  mentioned  to  me  that  the  population  of  part  of  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  w£is  475  to  the  square  mile.  It  was 
well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  timber.  One  might  have 
fancied  oneself  in  Warwickshire  at  midsummer,  if  the  grass  had 
been  iis  green  as  the  trees.    At  the  large,  bustling  station  of 
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Baroda,  some  Afghani,  with  Jewish  faces  and  skull-caps,  were 
gettiBg  hoi"ses  into  the  train,  and  one  of  the  mil  way  officials  told 
me  that  in  the  cotton  seaBou  they  have  workmen  on  this  line, 
who  have  come  all  the  way  from  Bokhara, 

Baroda  is,  as  you  know,  the  capital  of  the  Guicowar,  and  we  at 
one  time  meant  to  stay  for  a  day  there;  but,  in  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  mth  a  change  of  Residents  impending  and  other  difficul- 
ties, tliia  would  not  be  expedient. 

We  went  to  Surat  chiefly  to  see  friends,  but  found  the  place 
much  more  interesting  than  we  had  expected.  The  Nawab  of 
Beyla  met  us  at  the  station,  and  in  his  train,  for  the  first  time,  w©' 
Baw  a  state-elephant*  painted  and  gorgeously  caparisoned.  The 
tombs  of  the  governors  of  the  English  and  Dutch  factories  in  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  took  me  quite  by  sui-prise-  They  are  immense 
structures,  obviously  meant  to  impress  the  natives  with  a  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  those  who  here  **  lay  in  glor}%  every  man  in  his 
own  house."  It  was  the  same  policy  which  made  all  the 
employes  of  the  Enghsh  factory  in  those  days  dine  off  plate,  and 
have  each  coume  introduced  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Our  o^-^^l 
cemetery  is  kept  in  fair  order  by  private  subscription,  but  tlie 
Dutch  much  w*ant8  attention,  getting  rapidly  overgrown^  and 
having  an  evil  repute  as  a  resort  of  snakes. 

At  the  honse  of  the  Acting-collector  I  met  a  large  party  of 
native  gentlemen,  many  of  them  connected  vnih  the  rauncipality^ 
a  very  active  and  efficient  body,  as  the  well-watered  and  clean 
streets  clearly  prove. 

Here  too,  in  India,  my  eye  first  fell  on  the  long  rows  of  hut« 
(lines  as  they  are  called),  in  which  the  Sepoys  live,  and  the 
regiment,  the  2fith  N.I.,  which  is  stationed  here.  As  we 
drove  through  the  town  in  the  evening,  a  noise  of  discordant 
drums  and  fifes  attracted  us  to  a  street,  m  which  the  prelimniary 
ceremonies  of  a  marriage  were  gohig  on.  It  was  illiuninated 
from  end  to  end  with  Uttle  lamps,  at  the  expense  of  the  bride- 
groom* below  which  a  crowd,  clad  in  the  usual  white  gaimeuts  of 
the  countiy,  moved  up  and  down. 

At  this  place,  also,  I  had  much  iiistnietive  talk  ivitli  a  variety  of 
persons,  all  looking  at  the  country  and  its  people  from  different 
angles — with  the  Commissioner  of  the  tUviriion,  now  on  his  march 
through  the  collcctorates  which  ho  superintends,  mtli  the  Acting- 
collector,  vd\\\  the  Judge,  and  vnt\\  our  host,  the  Asgistant-judge* 
v.'ho  bad  fonnerly  been  in  the  poUtieal  dt'pai'tment,  and  had  much 
that  was  new  to  me  to  tell,  especially  about  Kattiawar,  On  our 
w^ay  to  the  station  we  looked  in  at  the  Fligh  School.  %vhere  the 
"sixth  form"  was  reading  Cowper  intelligently,  visiting  also 
the  Nawab  of  Beyla,  and  anotlier  Mahometan  nobleman,  who 
had,  Hke  him,  married  into  the  Sumt  family.     At  both  houses  we 
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were  received  with  much  state — the  ceremoniee  within  being 
partly  those  jou  have  seen  in  Turkey,  and  partly  the  seeiitiiag  and 
engarlanding  of  which  I  have  aheady  spoken.  How  I  wiHh  we 
could  send  home  some  of  the  garlands,  especially  those  Avhich  are 
made  of  jasmine  and  roses.  Some  people  think  the  scent  of  the 
former  (a  larger  variety  than  our  Eiiglieli  one)  rather  overpowering, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  find  it  so  wlnle  the  flowers  are  quite  fresh. 

As  we  moved  south  from  Surat,  I  noted  one  or  two  things — e.g., 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Plantain,  as  we  get  further  into  the 
tropics,  the  transition  from  a  Guzaratti-speaking  to  a  JIahratti- 
speaking  population,  the  vast  number  of  iron  bridges  on  this 
costly  but  much  used  line,  the  fine  views  of  the  Ghauts,  of  which 
we  saw  little  going  norih,  as  they  were  on  the  sunny  side, 

Bombay,  Dec,  %th, — We  went  this  morning  with  the  Secretaiy  to 
Government  over  paii  of  the  Secretariat,  which  commands,  I 
suppose,  one  of  the  finest  sea  views  to  be  had  from  any  Govern- 
ment office  in  the  world,  and  in  wliich  the  arrangements  of  the 
coimcil-room,  &c.,  had  of  course  a  certain  mterest. 

Later,  we  drove  romid  a  large  part  of  the  town  wth  Dr.  Wilson 
— a  great  pleasure — to  be  put  in  the  same  class,  as  going  over 
Canterbury  Cathcdial  with  the  author  of  the  '*  Memorial,"  the 
Greyfriars  churchyard  with  Robert  Cliambers,  or  Holy  rood  mth 
poor  Joseph  Robertson.  Dr,  WOson  has  been  here  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  has  seen  generation  after  generation  of  officials  rise, 
culminate,  and  disappear. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  things  we  saw,  but 
I  note  especially  a  Shiah  mosque,  the  first  I  ever  looked  upon  ;  the 
street  which  supplies  all  Asia  with  Mahometan  books,  more  being 
reproduced  here  (by  lithography  chiefly)  than  in  Constantinople 
or  any  other  city ;  a  small  mosque,  wliich  fonne  the  centre  of 
whatever  is  fanatical  and  dangerous  in  the  Mussulman  population 
of  Bombay  ;  a  tiny  temple  of  the  monkey  god  Hanuman  ;  and 
opposite  it  a  much  larger  one,  dedicated  to  Siva,  We  walked 
through  the  second  of  these,  amidst  a  ghastly  but  amicable  crowd 
of  worBhippers,  chiefly  men  from  Guzerat.  You  remember  think- 
ing El  Azhar  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  places  you  ever 
entered.  Well,  this  temple  is  as  much  more  unfamiliar  than 
EI  Azhar,  as  that  is  than  St.  Sophia.  The  centre  is  formed  by  a 
tank,  in  which  people  were  hathiug,  and  romid  which  there  were, 
I  think,  four  difterent  shrines.  Sacred  cattle  encumbered  the 
pathway,  while  hideous  and  filthy  devotees  squatted  about  every- 
wherc^one,  who  was  smeared  ^vith  ashes  from  head  to  foot, 
being  pre-eminently  unpleasant*  **  What  are  they  doing  in  that 
comer  i ''  said  I  to  a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  naked  to  the  waist,  but 
speaking  English  perfectly.  **  Preaching,"  he  repHed,  '*  just  as  in 
your  churches." 
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In  spite  of  this  courteous  recognitiun  of  kiiisliip,  I  must  say  tlmt 
Buch  a  place  as  tliia  makes  one  ujidei-staud  a  good  deal  of  icono- 
clastic zeal,  both  Mussulman  and  Christian — -however  much  one 
may  be  convinced  that,  in  religious  matters  at  least  as  much  as^ 
in  any  otherB,  a  shoi't  cut  is  apt  to  be  the  longest  way  round. 

Another  curious  building,  which  we  saw  but  did  not  enter,  was 
a  temple  of  those  Jains  Avho  call  themselves  Dhoondias,  "men  of 
research/'  and  reject  idols. 

Many  of  these  remarkable  objects  were,  by  the  way>  either  on 
or  near  the  verj^   line   of  road  wliich  we  drove  along,   on  the 
evening  of  the  28th  ult.,  and  which  I  have  noted  as  inferior  iii^ 
picturesque  eflect  to  Cairo. 

A  pleasant  little  dinner  concluded  the  evening,  in  the  coume  of 
which  many  subjects  were  discussed  by  persons  whose  opinions  it 
was  interesting  to  hear — as,  for  instance,  the  tone  of  the  vernacular 
press,  the  character  of  the  first  generation  of  educated  natives,  the 
nature  of  the  political  rocks  ahead  in  India,  if  any,  &c. 

Apropos  of  a  recent  circular  of  the  Government  about  European! 
graves,  a   striking   epitaph  was  cited,  wliich    ran  somewhat  a« 

follows : — *'  Here  hes  the  budy  of ^  whose  last  \dsh — put  a 

stone  over  me,  and  write  upon  it  that  I  died  fighting  my  gons — m 
thus  fulfilled;' 

One  of  the  party  mentioned  tliat  ho  once  had  to  send  Ids  horse 
ninety-three  miles  to  be  shodj  and  that  from  a  town  of  13,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  black  soil  district,  and  the  nativoa  did  not 
protect  their  horses'  feet. 

Our  host  put  into  my  hands  a  volume  of  the  Bombay  recorda, 
containing,  amongst  other  things,  Sir  Arthur  WcUesley's  holograph,^ 
despatch  to  llr.  Jonatlian  Dmican,  after  the  battle  of  Assjiye^  in,  ^ 
which  he  inforais  him  that  he  has  '*  compleatly "  defeated  tho 
armies  of  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 

Dec,  Wi. — We  were  up  h*ng  l>efore  day,  and  ofl'  to  see  tha 
Colaba  observatory,  which  is  chiefly  important  for  ita  magnetic 
and  meteorolo^cal  work.  Mr.  Chambei-s,  its  distinguished  head, 
showed  us  over  it;  and  here,  too,  we  saw  the  beautiful  planet 
which  had  given  us  so  much  pleasure  on  the  Red  Sea  and  tha 
Indian  Ocean,  shorn  of  her  beauties,  and  like  a  small  black  pea 
on  the  disc  of  the  sun, 

I  leave  Bombay  Tvith  a  much  stronger  impression  than  I  had  of 
its  great  Asiatic  as  distingiiished  from  merely  Indian  importance. 
It  is,  and  will  be,  more  and  more  to  all  tliis  part  of  the  world  what' 
Ephesus  or  Alexandria  were  to  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 

I  msh  I  could  give  it  a  tortnight,  and  be  allowed  to  pick  Dr* 
Wilson's  brains  all  the  time;  but  the  "limitations  of  exiBtenoe" 
jsay  no  to  that. 
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And  now,  before  we  turn  our  faces  towards  Northern  India,  is 
there  anything  which  has  struck  me  much,  and  which  I  have 
forgotten  to  note? 

Female  Beauty. — I  have  seen  none,  unless  a  monkey  of  some  ten 
summers,  who  begged  from  us  at  Ahmedabad,  might  claim  to  be 
an  exception.  Many  admirable  figures  there  are,  no  doubt.  The 
peasant  women,  walking  into  Surat  in  the  morning,  with  loads  on 
their  heads,  and  undraped  more  than  half  way  up  the  leg,  were 
certainly  very  finely  formed.  Further  north,  we  found  them 
wearing  a  hideous  petticoat. 

The  Bombay  Markets. — An  admirable  building,  and  most  in- 
structive, if  one  went  there,  as  I  must  try  to  do  when  I  return, 
with  some  one  who  knows  well  the  various  products  of  the 
coimtry — fruit,  vegetables,  and  seeds.  We  bought  a  large  jar  of 
splendid  Bagdad  dates  for  a  rupee. 

Types  of  Character. — Three  young  civiKans,  of  from  four  to  six 
years'  standing,  in  different  places,  and  having  had  different 
trainings.  Are  these  the  men  with  reference  to  whom  some  per- 
sons tell  us  that  the  competitive  system  has  been  a  failure  ?  If 
so,  I  sliould  hke  to  know  what  result  they  would  call  a  success  1 

Bombay  Cathedral. — Part  of  it  the  oldest,  or  about  the  oldest 
ecclesiastical  building  in  India,  and  very  ugly— the  modern 
additions  very  much  better.  The  service  was  choral,  but  the 
singing  might  easily  have  been  improved.  -  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  pxmkah  for  the  first  time  as  an  article  of  church  furniture. 

Life  at  a  Station  vnih  few  Europeans. — The  game  of  Badminton 
in  the  early  morning — the  keen  interest  of  every  one  in  his  own 
work — ^the  anxious  watching  for  the  anrival  of  the  EngHsh  mail — 
the  young  civilian,  landed  just  a  fortnight,  and  starting  for  "  the 
districts,"  to  see  the  kind  of  work  he  is  hereafter  to  do. 

will  say  he  has  not  had  enough  of  birds,  beasts,  &c. ;  so 


I  will  note  having  seen,  at  Ahmedabad,  the  beautiful  Sams  crane 
— ^the  creature  which  is  said  to  die  if  its  mate  is  killed,  and  which 
is  accordingly  spared  by  all  but  the  most  brutal.  Of  jackals  wo 
have  heard  many.  At  Surat  they  held  a  council  close  by,  while 
we  were  at  dinner,  and  I  am  sure  all  but  resolved  to  invite  them- 
selves in.  The  little  trotting  bullocks,  like  Shetland  ponies,  and 
going  about  the  same  pace  in  a  Ught  cart,  at  that  place;  the 
Mysore  bullocks,  with  erect,  antelope-looking  horns,  in  the  streets 
of  Bombay ;  the  great  buffaloes,  wallowing  as  they  do  in  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  a  few  fireflies  at  Matlieran;  the  coppersmith 
bird,  which  makes  a  noise  Hke  hammering  metal,  have  been,  in 
addition  to  others,  mentioned  in  their  proper  place — the  live 
creatures,  other  than  human,  which  have  struck  me  most. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 


MR.  CHAPPELL  AND  PROFESSOR  HELMHOLTZ. 


rpHOSE  who  have  atteBded  to  the  recent  progress  of  acoustical 
X  ecience  are  aware  that,  about  twelv^e  years  ago,  Professor 
Helmholtz  published  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  die  Lehre  v<m  dm 
Tonempfindungm^  in  which  he  laid  down  a  series  of  propoeitioiis  aa 
destined  to  foiTn  a  physiological  basis  for  the  theory  of  miwc. 
The  principle  of  the  compound  nature  of  nearly  all  musical  sounds, 
which  is  the  pivot  of  Helmholtz's  system,  and  the  theories  of 
quality^  and  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  which  he  developed 
from  it,  at  once  commended  themselves  to  competent  judges,  and 
have  since,  by  slow  degrees,  found  their  way  into  text-books  and 
popular  expositions  of  the  theory  of  sound.  During  the  last  year, 
how^ever,  when  such  an  occurrence  was  hardly  to  have  been  anti-j 
cipated,  a  note  of  defiance  w£is  sounded  in  an  influuntial  quarter* 
llr.  ChappeU,  in  the  recently  pubhshed  first  volume  of  his  **  History 
of  Music,"  flatly  denies  the  tiiith  of  Hehnholtz's  fundamental 
position,  and  assails  the  %vhole  superstructure;  in  language  couched 
ill  the  confident  tone  of  assured  and  easy  victory. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  study  of  music  is  to 
attain  the  position  of  dignity  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled,  it  must 
be  made  to  rest,  not,  as  is  at  present  too  generally  the  case,  on 
usage  and  prescription,  but  on  an  immovable  basis  supplied  byj 
the  science  of  acoustics.  Those  who  have  publicly  asserted  that 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  Helmholtz  constitute  precisely  the 
foundation  needed,  may  fairly  be  called  upon  by  impartial  spec* 
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tators  to  make  good  their  position  in  the  teeth  of  hostile  criticism. 
They  will  feel  this  duty  especially  incumbent  on  them  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  assailant  is  a  learned  musical  historian, 
bearing,  too,  a  name  most  honourably  associated  wlh  the  diffusiou 
of  the  best  music  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen^  whose  state- 
ments are,  therefore,  certain  to  carry  unusual  weight,  and  to  be 
widely  accepted  as  authoritative.  For  my  own  part  having  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  a  separate  volume*  to  the  exposition  of  the 
assailed  views,  and  further  committed  myself  to  the  assertion  that 
Helmholtz  8  discoveries  entitle  him  to  a  position  ^in  acoustics  like 
that  of  Newton  in  physical  astronomy,  I  feel  personally  bound  to 
meet  Mr.  Cliappell's  attack  with  a  direct  and  explicit  answer,  I 
shall,  therefore,  though  loath  to  be  forced  into  a  polemical  attitude 
towards  one  who  has  done  such  signal  ser\dce  iti  the  cause  of 
English  music,  examine  in  some  detail  the  main  objections  which 
he  has  brought  against  the  doctrines  of  the  German  acoustician. 
I  hope  to  succeed  in  showing  that  these  are,  %\^thout  exception, 
based  either  on  misconception  of  Helmholtz  s  meaning,  or  on 
inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  of 
acoufitics.f 

To  begin  with  the  compound  nature  of  musical  sounds  in 
general.  What  Helmholtz  asserts  is,  that  the  indi\ddual  notes 
lyielded  by  the  instruments  in  coitmaon  use  are  not  tones  of  one 
single  degree  of  pitch,  but  consist  of  groups  of  such  tones  simul- 
taneously heard,  though,  from  long  habit,  producing  on  the  ear 
the  impression  of  singleness.  These  tones,  usually  termed  **har- 
monicB,"  but  by  Helmholtz  designated  "partial-tones"  of  tho 
whole  sound  heard,  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  the  lowest  partial* 
tone,  or  ''  ground-tone/'  of  the  group,  which  is  expressed  by  the 
law  that  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  any  given  time 
by  a  partial-tone  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  mnnber  performed 
during  the  same  time  by  the  ground-tone — the  order  of  the 
multiple  and  of  the  partial-tone  being  the  same.  Thus  the  thoo- 
retieally  complete  set  of  harmonics  belonging  to  an  assigned  note 
would  be  those  \4brating  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c*,  as  fast  as 
the  fundamental — ^the  series  being  continued  to  any  extent  No 
actual  sound,  of  course,  presents  more  than  a  finite  number  of 
audible  harmonics,  though  in  the  tones  of  particular  instrumtnts 
this  number  is  surprisingly  large. 

Of  the  doctrine  thus  described  Mr.  Chappell  writes  as  follows: — 

*'  Professor  nelmholtz  bokls  a  theory  that,  when  a  striDg  is  struck,  all 
these  harmonics  are  aimultaiie*msly  su|>eri>08ed.     flow  is  it  possiljle  that  a 


*  ^*'  Soand  mid  MubIo  :**  MftcmiUaQ  and  Co, 

t  The  onslaught  on  HftlmholU  will  bo  fotmd  Id  Mr.  Chftppell'e  prefaoo,  pp.  xxTiiL— xxxvl, 
and  in  the  body  of  hia  work,  pp.  225^249.  I  ehtXX  rofer  to  bis  Toliim&i  and  to  tho  third 
edition  of  that  of  HtslmhoUz,  by  th^  reiipectivo  initiaia  *'C  "  and  "  E/' 
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atriug  cim  divide  itself  by  tiodea  into  all  these  sounds  einmltaneously  I  If 
tliie  theory  be  tjue,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  concord  in  music.  Wo 
might  as  well  pilay  with  our  elbowi^ujjon  the  pianoforte,  and  j^ound  an  octave! 
of  notes  or  more  at  once,  as  lay  the  finger  up<3n  a  particular  key.  This 
singular  result  appears  to  have  been  arriveti  at  through  the  use  of  a 
i^sonator,  forgetting  that,  like  a  sheD  held  to  the  ear,  it  might  be  producing| 
instead  of  repeating  a  somid,  or  ebe  by  mistaking  reverberation  for  tb€ 
siraultfmeous  emiswiou  of  many  notes  from  one  string."  (C.  pp.  xxxi*,  xxxiL) 

T  nmst  join  iesue  with  the  author  on  every  sentence  of 
extract.  In  the  first  place,  Helmlioltz  does  not  assert  that  aU  the 
separate  soirndB  obtainable  from  a  string,  by  dividing  it  into 
aliquot  parts,  are  contained  as  audible  harmonice  in  the  not 
yielded  by  the  string  when  set  vibrating  as  a  whole  by,  say,  the 
blow  of  a  pianofoi-te  hammer.  Neither  does  he  represent  the 
nodes  eorre^onding  to  each  harmonic  as  actualltf  /armed,  in  the 
way  here  attributed  to  him,  but  merely  assumes  that  the  resulting 
motion  is  the  same  as  if  these  nodes  were  so  formed.  His  position, 
therefore,  so  far  from  involving  an  obvious  absurdity,  is  simply  a 
Btraightforward  application  of  a  principle  which,  under  the  title  of  j 
•*  snpeipoeition  of  small  inotions,"  has  long  been  an  establishedi 
portion  of  mechanical  Hcience.  Further,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  his  theory  inconsistent  vriih  the  cxistcneo  of  concord  in 
music.  In  the-  case  of  the  particular  instrument  referred  to^ — ^the 
pianoforte — the  dissonant  harmonics  are  either  absolutely  wanting, 
or  too  feeble  to  prodnce  any  appreciably  discordant  effect.  If  the 
grnup  of  harmonics  from  the  sixth  upwards  were  developed  with 
intensities  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  fimdamental  tone  of 
the  string,  the  effect  would  be  precisely  that  wliich  Mr.  Chappell's 
illustration  so  aptly  describes ;  but  the  fact  of  their  extreme  weak- 
ness or  entire  absence  deprives  his  objection  of  all  practical  im- 
portance. Lastly,  it  is  a  peifectly  weO-kno^v^  fact,  supported  alike 
by  theory  and  expierinient,  that  resonance  only  intensifies  vibra- 
tions already  present — ^never  creates  them  when  previously  non- 
existent. It  follows  that  the  attempt  at  exj^lanation  with  which 
iho  extract  concludes — to  say  nothing  of  its  inherent  imprubahty 
in  attributing  gross  carelessness  of  observation  to  one  of  the 
greatest  experimentaliBts  in  Europe — is  based  on  nothing  firmer 
than  a  piece  of  bad  acoiiMics.  Mr.  Cliappell,  in  another  part  of 
his  book,  has  actually  cut  the  giound  from  under  his  own  feet,  by 
stating  what  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  shell-sound  due  to 
resonance  is  not  self-originated : — 

"  W©  have  the  best  pratHical  evidence  of  the  smmd-waves  trhch  permd* 
even  the  seeminy  stillntM  vf  the  <iir,*  when  we  hear  them  conctntrated  and 
intermitted  within  the  hard  and  polished  windings  of  a  shell,  by  raising  it 
to  the  ear,"    (CV  p.  238.) 


^  ItAlioftmino, 
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I  proceed  to  Helmholtz's  theory  that  the  quality  ("  timbre**)  of 
a  musical  soxind  depends  solely  on  the  number,  orders,  and  rela- 
tive intensities  of  the  partial-tones  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Ghappell's 
criticism  runs  thus : — 

*'  Professor  Hehnholtz  asserts  that  it  is  the  addition  of  such  overtones 
— ^which  I  call  harmonics — ^to  fundamental  tones  of  the  same  pitch,  which 
enables  us  to  distmguish  the  sound  of  a  clarionet  from  that  of  a  flute,  and 
the  somid  of  a  violin  from  both.  This  is,  indeed,  a  Strang  theory.  It 
falls  to  the  ground  at  once  by  the  fact  that  the  harmonics  of  the  flute  and  of 
the  violin  are  the  same !  How  would  the  learned  Prcrfessor  account  for  the 
great  dijfferences  of  tones  produced  in  harmoniums  of  many  stops?  He 
cannot,  surely,  be  aware  that  the  springs  of  harmoniums  emit  no  har- 
monics, but  only  resultant  tones  when  certain  two  notes  are  sounded 
together.  Hehnholtz  has  written  upon  harmonics  without  having  studied 
them  sufficiently,  for  he  cannot  even  know  that,  if  there  are  three  organ 
pipes — one  triangular,  one  square,  and  the  third  a  parallelogram  of  two  to 
one  in  breadth  of  sides  to  breadth  of  ends — they  will  produce  different 
qualities  of  tone,  and  yet  dl  have  the  same  harmonies."  (C.  pp.  xxxiiL, 
xxxiv.) 

The  statements  here  mad©  are  substantially  repeated  on  pp. 
233  and  244,  with  the  additional  remark  that  the  harmonics 
of  the  pianoforte  and  hautbois  are  identical  with  those  of  the 
instnmients  already  named.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Chappell's 
intention  dehberately  to  put  forward,  as  subversive  of  Helm- 
holtz's  theory,  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  the  harmonics  of  flute,  pianoforte,   violin,   and  haut- 

bois notes  are  identical. 

2.  That  organ  pipes  of   equal   lengths,   but   different   forms, 

yield  the  same  harmonics. 

3.  That  harmonium  notes  have  no  audible  harmonics. 

A  reader  approaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Chappell,  would  certainly  conclude  that  state- 
ments made  with  such  dogmatic  positiveness  must  be  notorious 
facts,  the  truth  of  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Hehnholtz,  or  any 
one  else,  to  call  in  question.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Chappell,  the 
precise  opposite  of  this  is  the  actual  fact.  It  is  the  main  object 
of  a  long  chapter  of  the  Tonempfindungen  to  demonstrate,  by  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  frequently  supported  by  direct 
inferences  from  the  mathematical  theory  of  sound,  that  aharplt/ 
marked  differences  in  the  groups  of  contained  haimonics  characterize 
the  tones  of  instruments  of  various  classes.  I  will  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  results  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the  particular  instru- 
ments mentioned  by  Mr.  Chappell. 

Flute. — Notes  approximately  simple — i.e.j  almost  destitute  of 
audible  harmonics.     (H.  p.  179.) 

Pianoforte. — In  notes  belonging  to  the  lower  and  middle 
octaves  the  first /re  harmonics  of  the  series  audibly  present. 
(H.  p.  131.) 
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VioUn, — Firat  nine  o(  the  series  cliBtinctly  recognizable,     (H. 

p- 142.) 
Rgeds, — A  long  series  of  hannonics  as  far  as  the  dztemth  or 
twentieth  loudly  and  clearly  heard,  and  still  higher  ones 
manifestly    present,    though    too    close    together   to    be 
separately  perceived.     (H,  p,  159,) 
Flue  Organ  Pipes, — Many  different  varieties  depending  on  the 
scale  and  form  of  the  pipes,  and  on  the  pressure  of  wind 
employed*     With  stopped  pipes  of  large  calibre,  and  low 
pressure,  simple  tones;    with  naiTow  open  pipes,  half  a 
dozen  well  developed  haniionies*     (H.  pp.  150—152.) 
As  I  cannot  for  a  moment  enppoge  that  Mr*  Chappell  would 
dehberately  ignore  such  results  as  these,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude 
that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  read  what  Helmholtz  had 
written,  in  support  of  his  theory,  before  proceeding  to  condemn 
both  it  and  its  author  in  the  most  unquaUfied  terms.     Even  with 
this  drawback,  Mr.  Chappell  might  at  least  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  ascertain  that  the  data  on  which  he  was  basing  his 
attack  were  sound,  but  he  has  not  done  so.     His  objections  rest 
on  statements  which  are  contrary  to  fact*    As  regards  the  notes 
of  harmoniums,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  advance  any  tiling 
more  flagrantly  erroneous  than   the  assertion  that  they  have  no 
audible  harmonics.     Their  higlily  complex  nature   ** jumps   into 
the  ears ''  (to  use  a  French  mi-taphor  applied  to  a  different  sense) 
the  moment  attention  is  suitably  directed  to  it,     I  have  over  and 
over  again  adverted  to  this  fact  in  lecturing  to  popular  audiences, 
and  never  fj^ilcd  to  render  the  practically  endless  array  of  har- 
monics contained  in  harmonium-notes  clearly  perceptible  to  any 
auditor  who  approached  the  phenomeoon  with  ordinary  care* 

The  topic  next  in  order  is  Hehnholtz's  theory  of  consonance 
and  dissonance,  which  is  a  direct  inference  from  the  principle  of 
the  compound  nature  of  musical  sounds.  It  is  a  well-known  ex- 
perimental lact  that  when  two  simple  tones,  difiering  but  very 
sHghtly  in  pitch,  are  produced  siimiltaneously,  slow  alternations  of 
intenHity  succeed  each  other  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time. 
Helmholtz  shows  that,  as  the  difference  in  pitch  between  the  two 
tones  increases,  these  alternations  become  constantly  more  rapid, 
until  at  last,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  separately  recognized, 
they  coalesce  into  the  effect  which  we  call  dissonance.  This 
effect  is  at  a  maximnm  when  the  inten^al  which  separates  the  two 
notes  is  about  a  semitone,  and  it  diminislies  as  the  interval 
increases,  becoming  evanescent  when  the  latter  amounts  to  about 
a  minor  third.  When  two  compound  sounds  co-exist,  the  resulting 
dissonance  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  dissonances  due  to  such 
pairs  of  partial-tones  of  the  constituent  sounds  as  come  within  a 
minor  third  of  each  other.      If  no  two  parrial-tonee   are   so 
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ed — or  if  all  those  of  the  one  sound  coincide  with  the 
number  belonging  to  the  other — the  interval  between  the 
two  complex  primaries  forms  a  perfect  concord.  In  the  opposite 
event,  the  combination  is  clafieed  as  an  imperfect  concord*  or  as 
a  diacord,  according  as  the  amount  of  dissonance  produced  is 
less  or  more  considerable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  alternations  of 
intensity  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph — ^formiug,  as  they  do, 
the  materials  ont  of  which  diflsonauce  is  made  up — necessarily 
constitute  the  alphabet  of  any  possible  theory  of  concord  and 
discord;  and  that  whoever  would  undcTstand  such  a  theory  must 
be  able  to  form  and  retain  a  distinct  conception  of  their  nature. 
Mr,  Cliappell  replaces  the  word  '^beiit/'  by  which  English  writers 
have  Iiitherto  designated  each  alternation  of  intensity,  by  "  fluc- 
tuation,** in  imitation  of  the  Gennaii  nomenclature,  which  describes 
each  cycle  as  a  "  Schwebung"  and  reserves  ^*  Schlaff  "  (the equivalent 
of  our  "beat'')  for  the  instant  of  maximiun  intensity.  This  is,  in 
a  philo8t»pliieal,  if  not  in  a  literary,  point  of  view,  a  decided  ini- 
proveraeut ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  author  has  employed  the  new 
term  ^vith  a  looseness  certain  to  cause  hopeless  conftision  in  the 
mind  of  a  confiding  and  previously  uninformed  reader,  even  if  it 
did  not  already  prevail  in  his  own.  Tliis  serious  charge  I  will  at 
once  subRtantiate,  by  showing  that  he  designates  by  the  term 
''fluctuation,"  not  only  a  /jMf,  which  is  its  legitimate  equivalent, 
but  also  a  vibraiio?it  wliicli,  as  a  totally  difl\jrent  phenomenon, 
ought  to  be  most  carefully  distinguished  from  it.  At  p.  230  Mr. 
Chappell  writes  thus : — 

*'  Helmhdltz  .  .  .  has  been  led  into  sueli  slips  as  to  attrilMte  to  c  c 
and  (f.  d  IS  aiul  20  *  fluctuations/  instead  of  to  d  d  and  €  r — {\k  259),  As 
only  the  ninth  and  tenth  vibratioiiA  coincide  in  the  example  which  he  has 
given,  tlie  numbers  must  be  o\\t  t)  and  10,  or  tljeir  doubles,  U  cannot 
have  18,  neither  can  D  have  20  fluctuatiorus,  wtieu  the  fundamental  note 
tbroug'huut  the  bot>k  is  C  C  0,  at  the  Gornum  pitch  of  33  vibrations/* 

Each  time  that  "  fliictuation  "  occurs  here  it  must  be  taken  to 
mean  **  vibration;'  or  the  passage  becomes  absolutely  unmeaning. 
Independently  of  this  objectionable  verbal  laxity,  the  above  ex- 
tract is  a  downright  caricature  of  Helmholtz  s  meaning,  and  the 
^^  slip"  attributed  to  him  notlnng  lees  than  a  headlong  topple  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Chappell  liimself.  To  suppose  (as  his  reference  to 
*'  C  C  C  at  the  German  pitch  of  33  vibrations  *'  shows  tbat  he  docs) 
that  by  c  c  any  German  writer  on  music  could  possibly  mean  a 
note  with  only  18  ^dbrations  per  second — {.€,,  one  at  the  bottom  of 
the  32-foot  octave  of  the  organ — alone  betrays  a  strange  disregard 
of  the  nomenclature  for  pitch  used  in  Germany.  But  a  simple 
reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Tonempfindjmgeti  in  question  shows 
that  no  measure  of  time  whatever  is  there  specified — that  the 
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letters  e  c  and  d  d  are  meroly  usod  to  mark  the  exti'emitiee  of  a 
straight  Hug  in  a  diagram,  after  the  matmer  of  Euclid's  Elements 
— that  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  particular  notes  of  the  gamut — 
and,  in  short,  that  Mn  Chappell  has  fallen  into  an  error  equivalent 
to  that  of  mistaking  '*  the  triangle  ABC**  for  "the  first  three 
notes  of  the  scale  of  A  minor  I '' 

Mr.  Qiappell  makes  an  elaborate  attack  on  what  he  conceives 
to  bo  Helmholtz'stheory  of  harmony,  but  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  shomng  that  the  object  on  which  his  blows  fall  is  only  an 
erroneous  vereion  of  that  theory  which  he  has  accepted  at  second 
hand  from  Professor  Tyndall. 

The  root  of  the  whole  misconcoption  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
following  sentence  which  he  quotes  from  the  Professor  s  **  Lectures 
on  Sound :" — 

"  Beats,  which  succeed  each  other  at  the  rate  of  33  per  second,  are  pro- 
noimt^d  by  the  disciplined  ear  of  Hehiibottz  to  be  in  their  coudition  of  most 
intolerable  dissonimce  "     (T.  p,  2UG.     C*  p,  230.) 

I  showed,  in  a  letter  published  in  Nature^  for  March  3,  1870» 
that  the  German  acoustician  has  not  made  the  unguarded  pro- 
nouncement here  attributed  to  him^ — ^that  it  is  only  tnie  within  the 
narrowest  limits— and  that  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  it 
is  appUed  by  Tyndall  renders  his  eighth  lecture  w^oraethan  value- 
less. The  proof  of  this  is  perfectly  easy,  but  it  can  only  be 
referred  to  hero. 

Mr.  Chappell  rightly  denies  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  dis- 
sonance depends  on  a  fixed  number  of  beats,  but  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  question  Hohuholtz  s  reBpouBibiHty  for  it.  He  disputes 
Tyndall's  authority  on  the  question  of  physical  fact,  but  accepts 
it  on  that  of  literary-  interpretation.  What  makes  this  the  more 
remarkable  is  that  Mr.  Chappell  inserts  in  liis  test  a  long  extract 
from  the  Tonempfindum/en  w^hich  is  utterly  subversti'e  of  the  S^ 
beaU  thearif,  recognizes  the  fact  of  the  diBcrepance,  and  then, 
abandoning  the  careful  search  obviously  incumbent  on  hira, 
adopts  the  otiose  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  that  Helmholtz  is 
inconsiistent,  and  *Mnist4iken ''  on  the  eubject  of  beats.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Chappell,  percei\dng,  as  he  clearly  did, 
the  untenableness  of  the  supposititious  theory^  did  not  take  tho 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  Helmholtz  was  or  was  not  responsible 
for  it.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not  only  have  been  scientifically 
in  the  right  against  Tyndall,  but  also  personally  just  tow^ards 
Helmholtz. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  ehow^  the  general  character  of  Mr, 
Chappell's  attack  on  the  main  positions  of  the  TonenvpfindAmgtfu 
There  is,  however,  one  more  point  to  which  I  ^^11  briefly  advert, 
as  Jlr.  Chappell  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  series  of  errors  and 
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false  inferences  to  which  I  know  of  no  parallel  in  the  writings  of 
any  one  who  has  attempted  to  cross  swords  ^^th  a  master  of 
physical  science.  The  matter  in  question  is  the  deep  sound 
which,  under  certain  conthtiouB,  results  from  the  simultaneous 
production  of  two  notes  of  higher  pitch.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  Tartinf  s  tone»  and  in  Enghsh  acoiiKtics  bears  the  name  of 
tant  tone.  On  tliis  subject  Mr,  Oiappell  sliall  be  heard  in  his 
own  words : — 


k 


"  I  can  but  suppose  Helmholtz'w  new  theories  to  be  doe  to  the  imperfec- 
tion!^ of  the  instriiment  which  he  eiiipluyed  for  his  f  xperiments.  Thus^  in 
Dr.  TyndaM's  wnrds,  when  treatiDg"  on  t-Jiese  resultant  tones,  we  are  tohi 
that  *  the  sound  incessantly  varies  het\^»<.''n  silenco  and  a  tone  of  four  times 
the  mtensity  of  either  of  the  interfering  ones  (p*  278.)'  This  is  given 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics,  I  have  tried  the  experiment  with  the 
most  delicate  instrument  ff>r  the  purpose,  tuned  j:>erfeetly  for  me,  with 
cotton  in  my  ears  to  exclude  all  external  inHuences,  and  neither  by 
that  means,  nor  by  harmoniums,  by  concertinag,  or  other,  can  I  djsc<iver 
any  intervals  of  silence.  Furtiiennore*  I  have  appealed  to  tlie  highly 
sensitive  eai-s  of  Macfarren,  J.  H,  Griesbach,  and  others,  Imt  no  one  can 
disthaguiah  them.  .  .  It  is  singular  that  the  int^jrvaJs  of  silence  did  not 
arouse  the  attention  of  the  great  acoustician  tn  the  impej'fections  of  the 
instrument  with  which  he  conducted  so  many  experiments."  (G.  pp. 
248,  249.) 

"He  em|jloyed  the  siren,  a  nondescript  instrument,  through  winch 
numenaia  puffs  of  air  are  aimultanenusly  emitted,  one  puiT  through  eac^h 
hole.  He  forgot  that  eat  h  jiuff  then  becomes  a  separate  column  of  air,  and, 
therefore,  a  separate  instminent.  Although  lie  heard  the  ♦>ne  sound  neu- 
tralizing the  other,  thus  causijig  intervals  of  silence,  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self time  to  think.  This  was  the  ease  of  the  two  timing-forks  over  again, 
as  illuKtrated  at  p.  258  of  T^Tidall's  lectures.*'     (C.  p.  xxxiv.) 

The  whole  of  this  argument,  to  which  its  author  refers  with 
obvious  complacency,  as  **  sufficiently  showing  the  uimounchieas 
of  Helmholtz's  theory  "  (p.  xxxiv.),  is  founded  on  a  Tuistake  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  excuse  or  palliation.  The  passage 
partially  quoted  from  TpidalVs  lecture  opens  %\qth  the  words* 
**  When  two  notes  of  the  mime  intensity  produce  beats;''  from 
which  it  m  clear  that  what  he  is  describing  is  a  mere  case  of 
ordinarj^  Tnterfermee.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  Baying 
that  Tyudal!  is  here  *'treatii^g  on  resultant  tones,"*  except  it  be  the 
very  inadequate  one  that  that  name  heads  the  section  in  which 
the  passage  cited  occurs.  Having  in  this  gratnitoua  manner  con- 
jured up  a  purely  imagiuarj'  phenomenon,  Mr.  Chappell  proceeds 
to  expend  his  owm  energy,  and  that  of  his  eminent  associates,  in 
laying  the  ghost  which  liis  careleesnesB  had  raised.  This  task 
laboriously  acconiphshed,  he  goes  on  to  assume,  without  one  tittle 
of  evidence,  that  Ilelmholtz  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  false 
statement  mistakenly  attributed  to  Tyndall.  His  next  step  is  to 
rebuke  the  **  great  acoueticiau  '*  for  his  inattention  to  alternations 
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of  intensity  wliicli  be  never  heard,  and  never  could  have  heard; 
and  hifi  last  to  explain  aconRtieally  how  these  (non-existent) 
alternations  wore  actually  produced !  The  idea  of  a  puff  of  air 
"becoming  a  separate  inRtrmnent *'  is  ouo  which  we  may  be 
content,  with  Hehnholtz,  to  *'  forget ; ''  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  that  Mr,  CliappelFs  explanation  ends  by  reducing  every- 
thing to  **the  ease  of  the  two  tuning-forkB  " — the  very  phenome- 
non  d^jBcribed  in  the  passage  from  TyndalFs  lecture  on  the  dis- 
torted version  of  which  all  tliis  unsubstantial  edifice  is  run  up. 

A  remark  as  to  the  tone  in  which  JTr.  CTiappell  has  spoken  of 
Professor  Hehiiholtz's  work  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  close  of 
this  article.  He  cannot,  of  course,  be  fairly  blamed  for  chal- 
lenging the  conclusions  of  any  philoBopher,  however  eminent, 
pro\'ided  he  can  sustain  his  attack  with  a  respectable  amount  of 
trustworthy  evidence.  Still,  it  would  soem  that  a  writer,  who  un- 
dertakes to  refiito  the  greatest  hvi ng  authority  on  liis  own  subject, 
w^ould  do  well  to  adopt,  at  least,  a  certaui  deference  of  expression. 
Mr.  Chappell  appears  to  bo  of  a  different  opinion.  He  is  **  per- 
suaded that  the  Tonempfindungen  is  a  hasty  book,  written 
under  the  pressure  of  manifold  engagementB  *'  (p.  xxxv.),  though 
its  author  states  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface  that  it  "  con- 
tains the  fruit  of  eight  years'  labour."  He  is  ready  to  explain 
"why  some  very  necessary  experiments,  sueh  as  those  on  har- 
monics, were  omitted,"  though  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
(pp.  84—180)  are  devoted  almost  continumisly  to  such  experiment 
He  hopes  '*  that  the  author  will  find  tune  to  revise  the  next  edi-fl 
tion  of  his  popular  work" — 1>.,  to  strike  out  nearly  ever3?tliing  of 
interest  and  novelty  contained  in  it — and  that,  in  doing  so,  "he 
will  bear  in  mind  an  admirable  motto  for  men  of  science,  Chi  va 
mno  I'a  piano.''  It  is  just  possible  that  Helmholtz,  while  fully  re- 
cognizing the  value  of  this  adage  for  men  of  science,  may  be  of 
opinion  that  ilr.  Cliappell  is  not  quite  the  laboriously  accurate 
and  circimispectly  cautions  inquirer  from  whom  a  warning  against 
preeipitation  and  temerity  would  come  with  the  added  force  of 
example.  However*  the  Professor  is^  I  am  sure,  too  courteous  a 
man  to  receive  a  gift  from  any  quarter  without  returning  an 
equivalent  to  the  donor;  I  will  therefore  venture,  in  his  name, 
to  present  for  Mr.  Chappells  acceptance  a  motto  to  which  the 
great  events  of  1870  have  given  currency  in  the  Fatherland — 
Er9t  imgen^  dann  wagen. 

Sedley  Taylor. 
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In  a  well-known  passage  of  the  "Analogy/*  Bishop  Butler  has  re- 
marked that  if  e%^er  discoveries  were  to  be  made  in  *"  the  scheme 
of  Scripturo/*  it  would  have  to  be  ''in  the  same  way  as  natural 
knowledge  is  come  at,  by  the  continuance  and  progress  of  learning 
and  liberty,  and  by  particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and 
pursuing  intimations  scattered  up  and  down  the  Bible,  which  are 
overlooked  by  the  generality  of  the  world."  Examples  of  such  dis- 
coveries in  minor  and  less  important  matters  may  be  seen  in  Paley'a 
"  Horae  Paulinac/'  and  Bluut's  "  Undesigned  Coincidences,"  and  io 
Ewald's  and  Stanley's  Histories :  the  same  method  lias  been  employed 
with  equal  success  in  matters  of  deeper  moment  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise  to  which  we  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Of  Mr.  Jukes  liimself  we  know  nothing  beyond  what  is  stated  on  the 
cover  of  the  volume,  that  he  has  brought  out  several  theological 
works,  bearing  chiefly  on  the  typology  of  Scripture,  some  of  whidi 
have  obtained  a  large  circulation  ;  but  we  have  nu  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  his  hook  throws  more  light  on  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  with 
regard  to  the  mysterious  subject  of  which  it  treats,  than  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Much,  of  course,  that  it  contains  ia 
iralatitiumj  the  commonplace  of  writers  on  the  subject:  but  the 
decided  advance  which  Mr.  Jukes  has  made  will  be  clearly  seen  if  we 
begin  hy  giving  a  summary  of  the  course  of  discussion  up  to  tlie  point 
where  it  takes  a  new  direction  in  Iiis  hands,  and  then  proceed  to 
fipeak  of  the  fresh  elements  which  he  has  thus  introduced  into  it.  In 
the  summai-y  we  shall  not  necessarily  confine  ourselves  to  the  points 
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which  he  has  touched  on,  but  state  the  arguments  on  either  aide  in  the 
form  and  the  order  which  seem  to  us  best 

The  question  of  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment  may  be^ 
discussed  on  the  ground  of  reason  (of  natural  religion,  as  Butler  would 
say)  and  on  the  gi-ound  of  revelation. 

The  general  objection  on  the  ground  of  reason  is,  putting  it  broadly^ 
that  it  is  contraiy  to  our  idea  of  perfect  goodness  and  perfect 
justice  that  the  sins  of  a  frail  creature  like  man,  committed  duri; 
his  brief  life  on  earth,  should  be  punished  by  an  eternity  of  misery^ 
This  objection  is  thus  drawn  out  in  page  115  : — "  When  I  think  of 
God's  justice,  which  it  is  said  inflicts  not  only  railUons  of  years  of  pain 
for  each  thought  or  word  or  act  of  sin,  duriog  this  short  life  of  seventy 
years,  but  a  punishment  which,  after  millions  of  ages,  is  no  nearer  its 
end  than  when  it  first  commenced  ; — when  I  think  of  man,  his  nature, 
his  weaknessj  all  the  circumstances  of  his  brief  sojourn  and  trial  in 
this  world  J  with  temptations  without,  and  a  fooiish  heart  within; 
with  a  tempter  always  near,  with  this  world  to  hide  a  better ; — when 
I  remember  that  this  creature,  though  fallen,  was  once  God*s  cliild, 
and  that  God  is  not  just  only,  but  loving  and  long-suffering ;  I  can- 
not say  that  my  reason  would  conclude  that  this  creature,  failing  to 
avail  itself  of  the  mercy  here  oflerod  by  a  Saviour,  shall  thcreibre  find 
no  mercy  any  more,  but  be  for  ever  punished  with  never-ending 
torments. 

*'  Natural  conscience,  which,  with  all  its  failings,  is  a  witness  for 
God,  protests  against  any  such  awful  misrepresentation  of  Him.  For 
even  nature  teaches  that  all  increase  of  power  lays  its  possessor  under 
an  obligation  to  act  more  generously.  Shall  not  then  the  Jud^e  of  all 
tlie  earth  do  right  ?  Shall  we  say  that  sinful  men  are  selfish  and 
guilty^  if,  with  wealth  and  power,  they  neglect  the  poor  and  miserable; 
and  yet  that  God,  who  is  eternal  love,  shall  do  what  even  sinful  men 
abhor  and  reprobate  ?  For  shall  we,  if  one  of  our  children  fall  and 
hurt  itself,  or  be  lost  to  us  for  years,  bitterly  reproach  ourselves  for 
want  of  care,  and  be  tormented  with  the  thought  that  with  greater 
watchfulness  we  might  have  saved  the  child, — shall  we,  if  at  last  he 
is  found,  even  among  thieves,  a  sharer  of  their  crimes,  still  love  liim 
as  our  own  child,  make  every  possible  excuse  for  him,  and  do  all  we 
can  to  save  hini,^ — ^and  shall  not  God  have  at  least  the  like  pity  for 
His  lost  ones?  Can  He,  if  through  the  seduction  of  a  crafty  tempter 
some  wander  for  a  while,  be  content  that  they  should  remain  miserable 
alaves  for  ever  lost  to  Him?  He  w^ould  not  be  a  wise  man  who 
risked  even  an  estate,  nor  a  good  man  who  obliged  any  one  else  to  do 
80.  Can  God  then  ever  have  exposed  His  children  to  the  risk  of 
endless  separation  from  Him?  All  the  reason  God  has  given  me 
says,  God  could  not  act  thus ;  and  that  if  His  children  are  for  ever 
lost,  He,  even  more  than  they,  must  l>e  miserable." 

The  first  answer  to  this  objection  i^  of  the  nature  of  a  demu 
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*'Eeason  is  iucoinpetent  to  judge  of  this  matter;  the  finite  cannot 
conceive  the  infinite ;  the  only  source  of  knowledge  iB  revelation/* 

To  this  it  is  rephed,  that  reason  is  itself  an  earlier  revelation  ;  that 
our  only  ground  for  accepting  any  other  revelation  is  because  it 
approves  itself  to  our  reason  as  the  voice  of  the  Moral  Governor,  of 
whom  our  reason  had  informed  us  ;  in  Butler's  words,  that  "  reason 
is  the  only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  of  anything,  even 
revelation  itself;"  that  we  are,  therefore,  justified,  as  Butler  goes  on 
to  Ray,  in  declaring  a  revelation  false  ^n  the  ground  of  reason, 
supposing  it  to  *'  contain  clear  immoralities  and  contradictions/*  and 
possibly  for  other  reasons ;  that  the  Bible  itself  declares  man  to  be  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  appeals  to  his  reason  and  moral  sease  id  regard 
to  God's  dealings  with  him  ;  finally,  that  the  metaphysical  difficulty  re- 
specting the  finite  and  the  infinite  has  no  weight  in  regard  to  practice. 

The  opponent  continues, — If  we  admit  the  competence  of  reason^ 
reason  can  still  only  judge  from  the  facts  before  it,  and  it  is  a  fact 
of  experience  that  punishment  in  this  life  is  often  apparently  dis- 
proportioned  to  guilt,  and  is  often  irremediable ;  it  is  a  fact  of  ex- 
perience that  God's  justice  and  goodness  are  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  evil  here,  why  not  then  with  their  existence  hereafter  ? 
It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  countless  creatures  in  their  present 
form  fail  to  reacli  that  perfection  for  which  they  seem  to  be  intended ; 
does  not  this  analogy  suggest  that  men,  too,  may  fail  to  attain  that 
holiness  and  happiness  for  which  we  believe  they  were  created  ? 

The  reply  to  the  two  former  arguments  is,  that  the  existence  of 
evil,  and  the  apparent  inequity  of  rewards  and  puDishments  in  this 
life,  is  one  of  the  strongest  grounds  for  the  natural  belief  in  a  future 
life,  where  this  inequity  would  be  corrected,  and  this  evil  done  away. 
To  buppose  these  continued  throughout  an  endless  eternity  is  to 
destroy  the  belief  in  the  Divine  justice,  and  do  away  with  one  main 
support  of  the  belief  in  immortality.  There  is  nothing  contrary  to 
man*s  reason  and  conscience  in  the  idea  of  discipline,  moral  training,  and 
remedial  punishment,  involving  iemptyrary  evil ;  but  all  that  is  best 
in  man  revolts  at  the  idea  of  puoishment,  merely  vindictive,  prolonged 
for  eniUess  ages.  As  to  that  argument  from  analogy,  which  has  been 
justly  characterized  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  as  '*  the  cruel  platitude  of 
pointing  to  the  waste  of  seeds  as  a  parallel  to  the  waste  of  souls,"  it 
has  just  as  little  applicability,  in  regard  to  a  question  of  morals,  as 
the  metaphysical  illustration  noticed  above,  and  the  mathematical 
illustration  which  we  shall  meet  with  slu:>rtly-  The  olyection  is  that 
a  person,  capable  of  holiness  and  happiness,  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  misery  and  sin  throughout  etei-nity  ;  how  does  it  aflect  this, 
if  certain  material  particles  are  utilized  in  one  way  mther  than  in 
another  ?  But  even  the  analogy  appealed  to  is  misinteq>reted»  Tlie 
destruction  of  the  grain  of  corn  is  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament, 
hut  not  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  but  its  indestructibility. 
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since  it  rises  again  in  a  nobler  form.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  grain  of 
com  does  not  pass  through  what  we  may  call  its  natural  development, 
it  is  perhaps  that  it  may  become  absorbed  into  some  higher  nature  ; 
or  even  if  it  is  burnt,  and  in  this  way  annihilated  as  far  as  appearance 
goes,  science  tells  us  that  not  one  particle  is  really  lost,  that  matter, 
once  in  existence,  cannot  by  any  natural  cause  be  made  non-existent. 
The  argument,  therefore,  from  analogy,  if  it  can  be  called  an  argu- 
ment, is  altogether  opposed  to  the  notion  of  souls  being  eternally  lost 
and  useless.  But  the  facts  of  experience  wliicli  will  tlirow  light  on 
God's  mode  of  governing  men  are  of  a  different  nature  from  thia 
How  do  men  punisli  as  they  become  wiser,  more  civilized,  more 
virtuous,  more  loving,,  more  like  God?  The  history  of  the  penal 
code  of  the  world,  passing  from  barbarous  ages  tci  the  present,  is  the 
histoiy  of  a  gradual  transition  from  the  method  of  vengeance  to  the 
method  of  reformation ;  and,  surely,  we  are  justified  in  arguing  from 
this  to  God's  own  method  of  punishment,  when  we  remember  how 
Christ  encourages  his  disciples  to  expect  all  good  from  God,  since 
"ye  Vieing  evil,  koow  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children/* 
Lastly,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  need  confine  our  attention  to  the 
experience  of  outward  fact  ?  If  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the 
examination  of  man*s  own  nature,  of  his  natural  feelings  and  judgments^ 
is  at  legist  as  important  for  the  light  it  may  throw  on  God's  probable 
mode  of  action  towards  us,  as  any  experience  of  outward  events. 

Proceeding  then  to  argue  this  question  on  the  ground  of  reaaon 
simply,  without  limitation  to  experience,  the  opponent  answers  that 
**  infinite  punishment  for  finite  sin  is  not  unjust,  if  the  sin  is  against 
an  infinite  being." 

Here  we  have  that  introduction  of  mathematics  into  morals  against 
which  protest  has  been  already  made.  If  we  keep  our  eye  fixed  on 
moral  considerations,  we  shall  see  that,  so  far  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
person  wronged  should  affect  punishment  at  all,  it  should  only  be  ta 
diminish  it.  God,  as  infinite,  has  no  moral  claim  upon  us  ;  but  Gotl 
as  our  Creator,  our  Father,  our  Benefactor,  totally  irrespective  of  Hi^ 
infinity.  Instead  of  the  disparity  of  the  offender  and  offended  in- 
creasing either  harm  or  guilt,  it  vastly  lessens  both.  If  an  equal 
off'ends  us,  we  are  both  liarraed  and  wronged ;  an  animal  of  some 
strength  may  hurt  us,  but  cannot  %VTong  us,  while  a  worm  is  in- 
capable of  either.  No  doubt  man's  possession  of  a  moral  nature 
makes  him  responsible  for  all  his  actions,  whether  towards  superiors, 
equals,  or  inferiors,  so  far  as  he  is  aware  of  the  relations  in  which  he 
acts,  but  still  the  responsibility  is  greatest  towards  his  equals,  as  his- 
knowledge  of  them,  and  sympathy  with  them,  is  the  greatest. 

"But/*  it  is  urged,  "tliis  infinite  punishment  is  not  for  fi^nite  sin,  but 
for  sin  continued  in  hell  throughout  eternity;  perhaps  the  punishment 
might  end  if  the  sin  ended,  but  it  never  will"  Can  it  then  really  be 
thought  that  the  prospect  is  made  niore  satisfactory  by  the  supposed 
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perpetuation  of  moral,  in  addition  to  physical  evil  t  Good  then  is  not 
to  conquer  evil,  but  the  Almighty  and  AUwise  raust  he  content  to 
share  His  dominion  throughout  eternity  with  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  not 
subdued,  but  defiant,  triumphant  in  the  thought  of  the  myriads  of 
souls  created  for  good,  but  wrested  by  him  from  their  Creator,  and 
now  made  over  to  him  for  his  own. 

"But/*  says  the  opponent,  '*if  there  is  to  be  a  universal  restitution 
there  will  be  no  sufficient  inducement  to  act  rightly,  since  bad  and 
good  will  all  alike  be  saved."  It  is  never  supposed  that  all  will  be  saved 
oXikt,  Reason  demands  various  degrees  oi  punishment  in  the  future 
world,  punislmient  sufficient  to  couaierhalauce  all  idea  of  pleasure  as 
connected  with  sin,  sufficient  to  burn  in  the  lesson  of  repentance  even 
ia  a  Nero  or  a  Jezebei  Such  punishment,  which  is  folt  to  be  in 
accordance  with  our  notion  of  justice,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  believed 
in,  and  to  influence  life  and  conduct,  than  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
eternal  torture,  which  may  indeed  be  assented  to  in  word  without 
serious  injury  to  the  character,  but  the  realization  of  which  in  thought, 
and  its  approval  in  the  heart,  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  make  a  man 
either  intellectually  or  morally  inhuman. 

We  pass  on  from  the  teaching  of  natural  religion  to  the  teaching  of 
revelation.  It  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage  for  the  consideration 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  Mn  Jukes  is  one  who  holds  very  high 
views  of  inspiration,  and  lays  far  more  stress  on  the  scriptural  argu- 
ment than  on  the  suggestions  of  reason. 

Tlie  argument  from  Scripture  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  that 
from  its  general  teaching,  and  that  from  its  special  announcements 
with  regard  to  a  future  state.  If  we  begin  with  the  former,  it  will  he 
found  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  scriptural  view  of  the  relation 
of  men  to  each  other  and  to  God,  and  of  the  Natuie  of  God  in  Him- 
self, is  greatly  to  confirm  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  anticipation 
of  Natural  Religion.  The  vague  All-Good  of  reason  becomes  the 
All-Loving  and  Ail'Morcifui  Father  who  gave  His  Son  to  die  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  The  strongest  and 
deepest  affection  of  one  human  being  for  another  is  constantly  re- 
presented as  a  mere  shadow  of  that  atFection  which  the  Supreme  Father 
has  for  all,  and  the  love  which  is  declared  to  he  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  Nature  is  to  be  the  ideal  and  perfection  of  human  nature* 
Each  is  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  neighbour  as  liimself. 
In  accordance  with  this  we  find  a  Moses  and  a  Panl  praying  that 
their  names  might  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,  that  they 
might  themselves  be  accursed  for  their  brethren  s  sake.  Now 
is  it  conceivable  that  men  such  as  these,  and  a  God  such  as  this, 
could  be  capable  of  perfect  happiness  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
hopeless  misery  and  degra<l:itiou  of, — we  will  not  say,  a  large, 
possibly  the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race,^ — but  even  of  a  single 
human  being  ?     For  it  must  be  remembered  that  here  ia  another 
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point  in  which  revelation  increases  the  difficnlty  of  this  suppos 
tion,  because  it  vastly  raises  our  conception  of  tlie  importance 
the  dignity  of  each  single  soul ;  and,  again,  because  it  deepens  our 
sense  of  the  holiness  of  Go<l,  the  hatefulness  and  misery  of  sin^  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  man,  the  small  proportion  who  seriously  set 
themselves  to  fight  against  sin  in  this  life,  and  therefore  the  small 
proportion  who  can  be  fitted  to  enter  into  perfect  happiness  imme- 
diately on  their  departure.  How  is  it  consistent  with  personal 
identity  that  the  mother  whose  every  thought  was  bound  up  with 
her  sou  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  here,  who  has  agonized  in 
prayer  that  be  might  be  saved  from  the  fate  which  she  feared  might 
be  his  hereafter;  who  would,  wldle  still  entangled  in  mortal  imper- 
fection, have  wiUingly  sacrificed  body  and  soul  for  him  ;  how  is  it^ 
possible  that  in  the  other  world,  brought  nearer  now  to  the  sou 
of  love,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  when  He  was  rich,  for' 
our  sakes  became  poor,  she  shoidd  look  with  calm  indiflerence  on 
the  endless  torture  of  that  son  ?  Can  it  be  that  his  memory  is  lost 
to  her  ?  But  if  so,  her  whole  past  is  forgotten  and  blotted  out, ; 
which  he  was  the  principal  figure  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  in  tens 
light  of  heaven  reveals  all  the  inner  corruption  of  the  nature 
she  once  cherished,  and  that  she  now  turns  away  from  it  *with 
loathing  ?  But  to  a  loving  and  generous  mind  what  could  give  more 
acute  pain  than  such  a  discovery,  that  one  whom  she  had  loved  so 
long,  her  own  flesh  and  blooil,  had  not  a  single  redeeming  quality  for 
thought  to  rest  upon?  Would  not  bur  mothers  heart  be  still 
wandering  sadly  over  tho  past,  noting  each  step  of  his  downward 
career,  aud  accusing  herself  of  negligence  for  every  failure  of  his  ?  Or, 
will  it  be  said,  there  is  no  i*oom  for  thought  of  this  kind  in  heaven  ; 
one  love  only  fills  the  heart  1  Such  an  idea  is  not  in  accordance  with 
our  exfjerience  here  ;  he  who  is  most  full  of  the  love  of  God,  is  most  full 
of  love  for  men  ;  nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  St,  Paul, 
who  encoti rages  us  to  run  our  race  by  the  thought  of  the  sympathizing 
crowd  of  witnesses.  If  we  arc  to  suppose  such  a  breach  of  continuity 
at  death  ;  if  the  soul  which  had  been  training  throughout  its  earthly 
life  to  disregard  its  own  happiness,  to  sacrifice  itself  for  others,  to  feel 
their  sorrows  as  its  own,  to  think  not  of  their  deserts  but  only  of 
their  misery;  if  this  soul  is  now  to  be  wrapt  up  in  the  sense  of  its 
own  blessedness,  and  to  be  insensible  to  the  despairing  call  of  a 
miser}'^  infinitely  greater  than  of  earth  ; — but  our  very  language  con- 
tradicts the  supposition  ;  the  happiness,  the  blessedness  of  such  a 
soul  consists  in  bearing  the  burtlien  of  others ;  it  would  not  be  i| 
heaven,  but  in  hell  itself  that  such  a  soul  could  find  its  happines^l 
cooling  the  parched  tongue,  slaking  the  maddening  thirst,  opening  up 
even  in  the  lost  a  fresh  spring  of  tears  and  gratitude  and  love.  If 
for  a  moment  we  could  conceive  it  otherwise,  what  would  become  of 
all  our  reasonings  as  to  this  life  being  a  discipline,  a  moral  titiining^ 
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an  education  for  the  heart,  when  wo  find  that  the  habit  most  firmly 
fixed  in  the  most  Cbrist-like  characters,  is  one  which  would  have  to  be 
eradicated  to  admit  of  existence  in  heaven  ?  And  if  from  the  sei^ants 
we  pass  on  to  the  Master, — if  from  dim-sighted  changing  mortals  we 
pass  on  to  the  thought  of  the  Unchanging  and  Omnipresent,  can  there 
be  any  further  doubt  of  the  impossibility  of  such  a  heaven  and  such 
a  hell  ?  He  must  still  be  preachiug  to  tlie  spirits  in  prison,  going 
after  the  lost  until  He  find  them. 

But  overpowering  as  is  the  weight  of  the  argument  derived  from 
the  general  tendency  of  revelation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  meet 
with  great  difficulties  in  the  special  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  this  subject.  There  are  many  texts  which,  at  first  sight,  do 
undoubtedly  appear  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 
It  i&  only  of  late  years  that  people  in  general  have  come  to  see, 
mainly  owing  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor  Maurice,  that  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  not  uniform,  but  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  doctrine  of  punishment  made  known  to  us  by  revelation.  Mr. 
Jukes  has  brought  together  a  number  of  texts  bearing  on  this  point 
in  pp.  19-25.  We  select  a  few  of  the  more  important.  Our  Lord 
calls  His  ditsciples  *'  a  little  flock,"  and  states  distinctly  that  "  many 
shall  seek  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  and  shall  not  be  able  ■/*  that 
**  he  that  belie  vet  b  not  the  Son  hath  not  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him  "  that  "  the  wicked  shall  go  away  iuto  everlasting 
punish  merit,  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched/* 
St,  Paul  declares  that  "  many  walk  whose  end  is  destruction,"  that 
such  shall  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord."  St.  John  says  that  "  the  unbelieving  shall  have 
their  place  in  the  lake  which  buructh  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which 
is  the  second  death.**  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  the  **  mystery 
of  God's  "  willj  that  Ho  hath  proposed  to  Himself  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time  He  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  whether 
they  be  things  in  "heaven  or  things  on  earth;"  tliat  Christ  "took 
our  flesh  and  blood,  througli  death  to  destroy  him  who  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ;'*  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive  ;*'  that  the  end  shall  not  come  till  "  all  are 
subject  to  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ;  for  He  must  reign  till 
He  liath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet ;  the  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  de^ath  j"  that  *'God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially 
of  those  who  believe  ;'*  that  the  '*  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  He 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

What  are  we  to  make  of  this  apparent  contradiction  t  The  common 
view  of  the  present  day  is  to  look  at  the  gloumier  side  only,  but  to 
soften  down  its  consequences  by  supposing  that  the  second  death  is 
reserved  for  those  who  have  sinned  wilfully  against  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  ;  tliat  we  may  hope,  therefore,  that  all  infants  and  many 
heathens,  and  ignorant  persons  will  be  admitted  into  heaven  without 
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coBficious  iaith  in  Christ  But  the  older  orthodoxy  was  of  a  sterner 
and  more  robust  nature.  To  it  "the  viilues  of  the  heathen  are  only 
splendid  vices/'  St  Augustine  affirms  that  "  he  is  much  deceived 
who  holds  that  unbaptized  infants  will  not  be  in  damnation  ;"  Peter 
Lombard,  that  **  the  elect,  while  they  see  the  unspeakable  sufferings 
of  the  ungodly,  shall  be  satiated  with  joy,  and  give  thanks  to  God  at 
their  own  deliverance  ;"  Luther,  that  **  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  faith 
to  believe  Him  merciful  who  saves  so  few  and  damns  so  many — ^to 
believe  Him  just  who  of  His  own  will  makes  us  necessarily  damnable/' 
But  even  tiie  milder  view  is  becoming  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
by  the  orthotlox  of  this  generation,  Mr.  Jukes  quotes  from  a  well- 
known  evangelical  writer,  who,  after  mentioning  that  he  had  read  what 
wise  and  good  men  had  written  on  the  subject^  proceeds  to  say,  "  I  see 
not  one  ray  of  light  to  explain  why  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  why 
men  must  snffer  to  all  eternity  ;"  and  another  goes  so  far  as  to  own 
that  "  he  should  not  grieve  if  the  whole  race  of  man  dieil  in  its  fourth 
year.**  But  if  we  believe  that  all  who  die  before  five  years  old  are 
necessarily  saved,  or  taking  the  harsher  view,  saved  if  baptized  j  and 
that,  of  those  who  die  at  a  later  age,  the  gi*eatcr  part  are  not  saved  ; 
it  may  occur  to  some  that  tliis  can  be  no  matter  for  mere  unavailing 
regret,  but  that,  inasmnch  as  every  successive  year  only  swells  the 
terrible  disproportion  of  the  saved  to  the  lost,  the  truest  kindness  to 
the  race  demands  the  killiug  of  the  body  for  the  saving  of  the  soul 
before  the  attainment  of  tiie  age  at  which  salvation  ceajies  to  be  a 
certainty  or  even  a  probabilit3\  If  the  annihilation  of  the  human 
race  could  thus  be  effected  at  tlie  end  of  the  present  generation,  who 
but  must  rejoice  that  the  tale  of  victims  is  at  last  complete,  even 
tbougli  myriads  be  thereby  debarred  from  the  happiness  of  heaven ! 
For  surely  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  at  all  on  these  matters,  we 
must  assume  the  equal  value  of  salvation  to  each  ^oul  as  it  comes  from 
the  hand  ol  its  Maker  :  we  dare  not  think  of  the  salvation  of  a  David 
or  a  Paid  as  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  mob  of  common  souls,  or 
apply  notions  boiTowcd  from  unrighteous  aristocracies  and  despotisms 
of  old  to  the  government  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  wha 
will  not  lose  one  coin  stamped  with  His  image,  one  sheep  belonging 
to  Hi.^  pasture,  but  rejoices  over  one  lost  one  that  is  found  more  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance.  If,  then^ 
more  are  saved  than  are  lost,  we  may  liokl  it  to  be  well  for  the  human 
i*ace  that  it  should  continue  to  exist  on  earth  \  but  if  the  majority  ia 
the  other  way,  then  must  it  not  be  well  that  the  further  increase  of 
it  should  be  stopped  at  once  ? 

And  t!iis  is  the  result  of  tlie  glad  tidings  of  great  joy!  The 
annihilation  of  the  race  is  felt  to  be  preferable  to  its  continuance  on 
the  existing  terms.  And  not  only  its  aunihilation  now,  but  on  the 
same  principle  we  must  desire  that  this  ill-fated  race  had  never  come 
into  being  at  all,  or  that  the  curse  on  disobedience  had  received  its 
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litenol  fulfilment,  and  our  first  parents  head  perished  the  day  they 
tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.  Promises,  on  this  view,  are  but  curses  in 
di^iguise.  When  Abruliam  was  told,  **  Thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  stars 
of  heasreo,'*  it  meant,  thousands  in  heavea  shall  trace  back  their  origin 
to  thee  ;  hut  their  bliss  sliall  be  bought  by  the  misery  of  millions  of 
thy  descendants  in  hell  These  terrible  suppositions  are  not  mere 
fancies  of  what  mci^  tarn  out  to  be  true:  they  must  be  true,  if  it  be 
true  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  human  race  is  doomed  to  endless 
perdition,  and  if,  of  each  k)st  one,  it  may  with  literal  truth  be  said,  "  it 
had  been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never  been  born."  There  is  yet  one 
more  aspect  of  this  doctrine  to  which  we  must  briefly  refer.  The  infant. 
it  seems  J  in  whom  humanity  is  still  latent,  who  acts  mainly  on  blind 
impulse  and  passion,  is  safe  of  eternal  blessedness,  though  the  seeds 
of  an  evil  maturity  may  have  shown  themselves  already  in  his  nature ; 
while  he  who  has  reached  maturity,  whose  character  has  been  moulded 
by  long  years  of  patient  work  and  sufiferiog,  and  whose  action  is  to 
some  extent  guided  by  reason  and  aflfection,  is  in  jeopardy  of  sharing 
that  hopeless  misery  which  is  the  destiny  of  the  larger  proportion  of 
created  souls.  Reason  and  conscience  inevitably  revolt  against  such 
a  gospel  as  this ;  yet  how  are  those  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  to  avoid  accepting  it  ?  Accept  tins  or  give  up  Christianity 
is  the  alternative  presented  to  many  minds  at  the  present  day — an 
alternative  enforced  with  equal  vehemence  by  the  extremists  on  either 
side.  It  is  this  which  is  the  great  stumbling-block  j  not,  how  can  I 
believe  in  this  miracle  or  that  miracle  ?  but,  how  can  I  accept  a 
revelation  which  appears  to  m©  to  contradict  the  first  and  deepest  of 
all  revelations,  God  is  just  and  God  is  good  ?  He  who  should  solve  this 
problem  and  justify  to  man  the  ways  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture, 
would,  indeed,  do  a  great  and  excellent  work.  Maurice  did  something 
by  calling  attention  to  the  distinction  between  endless  and  eternal. 
If  aWi'tos  means  much  the  same  as  **  spiritual,"  then  such  passages 
as  speak  of  "  eternal  "  life  and  "  eternal "  death,  tell  us  nothing  aa  to 
the  duration  of  such  life  and  death.  But  these  passages  are  only  a 
few  among  many  which  seem  to  favour  the  ordinary  view.  Mr.  Jukes 
lays  down  three  principles  applicable  more  or  less  to  all,  and  if  these 
principles  are  allowed  to  be  faii'Iy  deducible  from  Scripture,  it  appears 
to  us  that  a  large  portion  of  the  difficulty  will  disappear. 
These  principles  are  stated  (p.  27)  in  the  following  terms  : 
"The  truth  which  solves  the  riddle  is  to  be  found  in  those  same 
Scriptures  which  seem  to  raise  the  difficulty,  and  lies  in  the  mystery 
of  the  will  of  our  ever-biesaed  God,  as  to  the  proccsa  or  stages  of 
redemption  :— 

**  1,  His  will  by  some  to  bless  and  save  others;  by  a  first-bom 
seed  to  save  and  bless  the  later-born  : 

"  2.  His  will  therefore  to  work  out  the  redemption  of  the  lost  by 
successive  ages  or  dispensations  :  and 
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**  3,  His  will  (thus  meeting  tbe  nature  of  our  fall)  to  make  death, 
judgment,   and  destmction    the  means  and  way  to  life, 
acquittal,  and  salvation  ;    in  other  words,  through  death  to 
destroy  him  that  has  the  power  of  death,  that  is*  the  devil, 
and  to  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all 
their  lifetime  suhject  to  Ijondage." 
Our  space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  a  very  brief  summaiy  or 
selection  from  the  evidence  offered  under  each  of  these  heads*     The 
first  is  illustrated  in  a  most  interesting  manner  from  the  Levitical 
Law  by  Mr.  Jukes,  who  justifias  his  interpretation  of  the  types  by 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  where  Christ  is  spoken  of  asd 
"the  first -fruits/'  and  believers  as  **a  kind  of  first-fruits  ;*'  Christ  as 
**  the  first-borD,"  and  believers  as  "  the  Church  of  the  firflt-bom  ;  ** 
and  "  if  the  first-fruits  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy/'     Tlie  same 
principle  appears  in  the  promises  made  to  the  chosen  seed  and  to  the 
first-born.     Tlieir  blessing  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  in  them 
"all  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed/'     Here  Mr.  Jukes  finds i 
the  key  to  the  apparent  contradiction  between  "  mercy  upon  all/' 
and  yet  the  election  of  "  a  Httle  flock/* 

For  the  proof  of  redemption  in  successive  ages  Mr.  Jukes  refers 
again  to  the  symbolical  cleansinga  and  redemptions  of  the  Law,  the 
sabbath  of  the  seventh  year  with  its  release  for  Israel,  the  jubilee  of 
the  fiftieth  J  proclaiming  liberty  for  all  the  inhahitants  of  the  lani 
The  prophets  repeat  the  same  teaching  where  they  show  God  in  a 
later  age  visiting  those  rejected  in  an  earlier  Moab  and  Ammon 
are  under  a  curse  for  ever,  yet  it  is  declared  "  in  the  latter  days  Ood 
shall  bring  again  the  captivity  of  Moab  and  of  the  children  of 
Ammon/*  Similar  contradictory  predictions  are  made  respecting 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Elam,  and  even  Sodom  and  her  daughters,  though  of 
this  last  we  read  in  Jude  that  *'  Sodom  is  suffering  the  vengeance  of 
eternal  fire/'  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  in  its  use  of  the 
word  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "  for  ever/'  and  "  for  everi 
and  ever,**  but  which  is  literally  "  for  the  age/*  or  "  for  the  ages  of" 
ages/'  is  shown  to  point  to  the  same  truth.  '*  Men  speak  as  if  the 
varied  and  very  unusual  language  nf  Scripture  as  to  the  *agea'  or 
*  ages  of  ages  *  contained  no  special  mystery.  They  will  see  one  day 
that  the  subject  is  dark,  not  because  Scripture  is  silent,  but  beeausffl 
men's  eyes  are  holden/*  "  The  ages  are  periods  which  have  an  end^ 
and  pass  away  when  the  work  appointed  to  be  done  in  them  has  been 
accomplished.  God*s  perfect  rest  is  not  in  the  ages,  but  beyond  them, 
when  the  mediatorial  kingdom,  which  is  for  tlie  ages  of  ages, 
delivered  up,  and  Christ,  by  whom  all  things  are  wrought  in  the  age 
goes  back  to  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
times,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  The  ailjective  {cLliiviot)  foundedi 
on  this  word  is  always  connected  with  remediiJ  labour,  and  with  th« 
idea  of  ages  as  periods  in  which  God  is  working  to  meet  and  cor 
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same  awful  falL*"  **  Aeoaial  or  eternal  life  is  not  thcjrv>A>it^  as  9a 
manv  thinks  the  living  on  and  on  for  ever.  It  is  rather  a  Iifi\  tho 
disiinctive  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  to  do  with  a  Saviour^ 
and  so  is  part  of  a  remedial  plan.** 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  bearing  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
oiWy  which  is  discussed  at  length  in  p^  120>  **  All  manner  of  sin  and 
bla^hemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  :  .  «  •  but  whosoever  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Qhost»  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him.  neither  in  this 
age  nor  in  the  coming  one.**  This  leads  us  to  suppose  that  some 
sins  not  forgiven  here  may  yet  be  forgiven  in  the  coming  age.  and 
one  kind  of  sin  is  excepted  as  not  capable  of  forgiveness  in  the  coming 
age,  but  nothing  is  said  with  regard  to  the  ages  of  ages  elsowhoro 
revealed,  much  less  is  it  asserted  that  the  punishment  of  this  sin  ia 
never-ending. 

Much  that  is  said  under  the  third  head  will  be  called  mystical,  and 
needs  careful  study  to  estimate  its  value.  Perhaps  the  following 
passage  will  place  it«in  the  clearest  light:  *'  God  our  Father  judges  to 
save.  He  only  saves  by  judging  what  is  evil.  Therefore  are  tlioro 
fires  for  the  elect,  both  now  and  in  the  coming  day  (*  for  the  fire  shall 
try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is ').  Therefore  our  Lord  'camo 
to  cast  a  fire  upon  earth  : '  therefore  He  says  '  every  one  shall  ho 
salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt/  "  The 
last  text  quoted  is  of  special  importance,  as  it  occurs  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  hell  as  the  place  ''  where  their  worm 
dietb  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ; "  and  must  theruforo  be 
understood  as  revealing  to  us  the  sacrificial  and  purifying  nature 
of  the  fires  of  hell  See  this  admirably  explained  in  p.  123: — 
"Qod's  elect  accept  judgment  here,  that  their  carnal  mind  may 
die,  and  the  old  maA  be  slain  with  all  bis  etimity.  The  world  rqjoct 
judgment  here,  and  therefore  have  to  meet  it  in  a  more  awful  'form 
in  the  resurrection  of  judgment  in  the  coming  world.  But  the  second 
death,  so  far  from  being  the  hopeless  shutting  up  of  man  fur  ever  in 
the  curse  of  disobedience,  is  Qod*s  way  to  free  those  who  in  no  other 
way  can  be  freed  out  of  the  dark  world  whose  life  they  live  in.  As 
St  Paul  bids  the  Church  *  to  deliver  some  to  Satan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  flesh  and  saving  of  their  spirit,'  as  ho  elsewhere  says  that 
he  himself '  delivered  certain  brethren  to  Satan  that  they  might  loam 
not  to  blaspheme,'  so  we  may  believe  in  Qod's  merciful  purpose 
towards  those  whom  He  also  delivers  to  Satan,  and  discipliues  by 
evil,  since  they  will  not  learn  by  good." 

The  real  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
seem  to  affirm  the  doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment,  is  well  stated 
in  p.  118  :  "  Those  who  here  reject^  the  Gospel  do  by  their  present 
rejection  of  Christ  lose  a  glory,  which,  if  now  lost,  is  lost  for  ever,  and 
do  further  bring  upon  themselves  a  judgment  of  darkness  and  anguish 
luispeakable.    Once  let  us,  who  hear  the  Gospel,  while  we  are  in 
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this  life  sell  oiir  bii'thright,  and  then,  though,  like  E«aii,  wc  may  cry 
with  a  great  and  exceeding  hitter  cry,  the  gloiy  of  the  first-bom  ia 
for  ever  ti^one  from  us,  and  we  shall  find  no  place  or  means  for  reversii 
our  choice^  though  when  too  late  we  seek  to  do  so  carefully  witHl 
tears.  Once  lost,  the  birthright  is  for  ever  lost.  But  I  do  not  on 
this  account  believe  that  even  the  Esaus  have  therefore  no  blessing  j 
for  I  read  :  '  By  faith  Isjutc  blessed  both  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning 
things  to  come  j*  and  so  while  the  birthright  is  for  ever  lost,  Esau  yet 
lias  hope   as   concerning  things  to  come^  and  will  one  day  get  a 

eissing,  tliough  never  the  blessing  of  the  despisetl  birthright.'* 
Mr,  Jukes  does  not  profess  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  entirely 
e  from  difficulties;  but  "just  as  evil  in  Nature  and  Providence, 
which  is  inexplicable,  does  not  shake  my  faith  that  God  is  love,  or 
that  Nature  and  Providence  are  the  work  of  One  Supreme  Intelli* 
gence,  who  is  overniling  all  apparent  anomalies  in  accordance  with  an 
unerring  scheme  of  perfect  love  and  wisdom  ;  so  (he  says)  the  yet 
unsolved  difficulties  of  Scripture  do  not  shako  my  faith  in  that 
purpose  of  God  which  is  plainly  revealed  to  us.'*  There  are.  however*; 
two  diffictilties  of  a  more  general  nature  which  will  naturally  sugges 
themselves  to  the  reader,  on  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  here.  Would  our  Lord  Himself  have  used,  or  permitted  others 
to  use,  words  which,  if  final  restitution  be  true,  might  be  understood 
as  teaching  the  opposite  of  the  truth  ?  Can  we  believe  that  the 
universal  Church,  with  but  few  exceptions,  should  have  been  allowed 
to  judge  wrongly  on  a  matter  of  such  importance  ?  To  the  first  it 
may  be  answered  generally,  in  Mr.  Juke's  words,  that  "  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  like  every  other  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  Himself, 
is  a  veil  <pute  as  much  as  a  revelation,  hiding  while  it  reveals,  and 
yet  revealing  while  it  hides/'  And  more  particularly  it  may 
answered,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  find  Christ  using  words,  such^ 
as,  "  Take,  cat,  tbia  is  my  body,"  which  were  not  only  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  but  which  have  been  grossly  misunderstood  by  the 
largest  part  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  no  less  than  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  is  a  mistake 
built  on  Christ's  very  words.  So  Israel  of  old  was  incapable  of  seeing 
God  s  purpose  of  love  outside  their  own  election,  a  blindness  precisely^ 
analogous  to  tha|^  of  Christians  who  are  unable  to  believe  the  resti* 
tution  of  all  things.^ 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  review  of  this  most  interesting  volume. 
If  our  space  had  allowed,  we  would  gladly  have  gono  on  to  speak 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Fathers  in  favoiu 
of  the  doctrine  of  restitution ;  and  also  have  noticed  the  author'*' 
treatment  of  the  objection,  that  such  a  doctrine  must  involve, 
not  the  deliverance  of  men  only,  but  even  of  the  evil  spirits  them- 
selves. What  has  been  said  will,  we  hope,  show  that  the  book  is 
well  worth  the  attentive  study  of  all  who,  either  for  themselves  or  for 
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others,  have  felt  the  burden  of  the  difficulties /which  overlie  the 
subject  of  the  future  destinies  of  our  race,  and  are  thus  prepared  to 
welcome  an  honest  and  reverent  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Qospel 
rightly  understood,  does  not,  as  the  common  view  would  represent, 
intensify  the  gloom  of  nature,  but  here  too  answers  to  its  name,  and 
proclaims  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  That  every  detail  of  the  view 
put  forward  will  stand  the  test  of  a  searching  criticism,  probably  the 
author  himself  would  not  maintain ;  we  believe  that  he  has  tmced 
the  outlines  of  a  doctrine  which  will  one  day  receive  the  assent  of  all 
thoughtful  Christiana 

•     J.  B.  Mayor. 
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Part  IL 


THE  aim  of  my  previous*  paper  was  to  eetablisli  that — ^by  com- 
bining the  infoniiation  wo  may  obtain  from  the  study  of  the 
physiok>gical  conditions  mider  which  the  actions  of  animalB  are 
performed,  with  that  wliich  we  derive  from  our  own  conscious 
cxporienceft, — wc  cau  draw  a  tolerably  definite  lino  of  demarcation 
between  (1)  the  ptnmari/  automatisin^  which  Beenis  to  constitute  the 
sole  spring  of  action  in  the  lower  types  of  animal  hfe,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  arifjinal  or  cmitjemtal  ejidowments  of  their  nervo- 
muecnlar  mechaniBm ;  but  which  ehowa  itself  in  Man  in  such 
actions  only  as  are  chrectly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
organic  functions :  (2)  the  gecondari/  automaiism  that  is  conceniod 
in  the  execution  of  all  those  actions  which  man  has  to  gain  the 
power  of  performing  by  a  process  of  '*  training,"  but  which,  after 
they  have  become  habitual,  proceed  (when  once  stalled)  without 
any  intentional  direction,, in  \irtue  of  the  acquired  endowTnents  of 
liis  nei*vo-muscular  mechanism ;  and  (3)  the  volitional  direction^ 
which  involves  a  determmate  nisus  of  the  Ego,  based  on  a  distinct 
conception  of  the  piu*pose  to  be  attained. 

Over  the  primarily-tiutomatie  actions,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Ego  has  either  no  control  at  all,  as  m  the  case  of  the  heai-t,  or  but 
a  limited  control,  as  m  the  case  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Over 
the  secondarily-automatic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ego  has  com- 
plete control  when  he  chooses  to  exert  it ;  thus,  although  hiit 
bete  goes  on  walking  of  itselt  %vhile  his  dine  is  otherwise  engaged, 
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the  dme  can  pull  up  the  bite  whenever  (having  resumed  its  con- 
trol) it  may  desire  to  do  so.  Further,  even  in  the  so-called 
"voluntary"  movements,  the  dme  works  entirely  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  bite; — ^in  other  words,  the  will  does  not  (as 
is  commonly  supposed)  operate  directly  upon  the  nei'vo-muscular 
apparatus,  singling  out  the  muscles  which  are  to  be  brought  into 
play,  and  combining  these  into  co-ordinate  action,  but  simply 
commands  the  bUe^  "  do  this ;"  and  the  bUe^  if  previously  habituated 
to  the  performance  of  the  action,  forthwith  executes  it,  just  as 

**  Obedient  Yamen 
Answered  *  Amen,' 

And  did 
As  he  was  bid." 

All  our  conscious  experiences,  I  urged,  justify  the  further  asser- 
tion that  the  very  same  actions,  or  successions  of  action,  may  be 
purely  automatic  or  non-intentional  at  one  time,  purely  voluntary 
or  purposive  at  another.  And  here  I  join  issue  with  Professor 
Huxley;  who  argues  from  the  obvious  automatism  of  certain 
actions  which  bear  in  themselves  the  distinct  impress  of  purpose 
or  intention,  that  the  universal  beHef  of  mankind  as  to  the  mental 
causahty  of  voUtional  or  emotional  movements  is  scientifically 
wrong,  for  that  they  really  originate  in  certain  molecular  move- 
ments of  the  brain,  of  which  these  mental  states  are  the  mere 
concomitant  "  symbols  in  consciousness."  "  The  feeling  we  call 
*  voHtion,'"  he  says,  "  is  not  the  cause  of  a  voluntary  act,  but  the 
symbol  of  that  state  of  the  brain  which  is  the  unmediate  cause  of 
that  act ;"  and  he  gives,  as  an  illustration  of  his  meaning,  the 
blowing  of  the  steam-whistle,  which  signals,  but  does  not  cause, 
the  startiQg  of  the  locomotive. 

Now,  as  a  physiologist,  I,  of  course,  recognize  a  certain  "  mode 
of  motion"  in  the  brain  as  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the 
actions  in  question,  whether  they  be  performed  volitionally  or 
automatically ;  and  I  can  see  nothing  more  unscientific  in  aflinn- 
ing  that  this  "  mode  of  motion  "  may  be  caused  by  a  mental  state, 
than  in  affinning  (as  Professor  Huxley  expHcitly  does)  that  the 
mental  states  which  we  call  sensations,  ideas,  and  emotions  are 
caused  by  "  modes  of  motion  "  in  the  brain.  For  the  universal 
testimony  of  experience  is  as  clear  upon  the  one  point  as  upon 
the  other ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  diflBculty  in  accounting  for 
the  facts  on  which  Professor  Huxley  founds  his  argument,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  that  experience.  We  are  daily  doing 
things  which  we  originally  learned  to  do  by  design,  but  which 
have  come  to  be  habitual,  imder  circumstances  which  show  our 
performance  of  them  to  be  purely  automatic.  Thus,  when  a 
gentleman  goes  to  bed  at  night,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
habitually  does  is  to  take  out  his  watch,  wind  it  up,  and  lay  it  on 
his  dressing-table.    I  daresay  that  it  is  a  conunon  experience  with 
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>then 


it  18  "With  myself,  that  if 


go  upstairs  with  a  pre* 
occupied  mind  to  dress  for  an  evening  party,  instead  of  to  imdress 
for  bedt  the  act  of  taking  out  the  watch  enggests  the  winding  it  tip ; 
and  we  may  **come  to  ourselves'*  in  the  middle  of  it,  I  know  a 
young  gentleman  who,  from  the  force  of  a  good  habit,  knelt  down 
to  say  his  prayers  under  the  same  cii*cnmstances :  and  a  mercantile 
friend,  who  had  come  home  tired  from  hiB  day's  work  in  the 
city,  and  had  gone  up  to  dress  for  a  dinner-party  for  which  his 
wife  had  already  prepared  herself,  not  making  lus  appearance 
downstairs  when  expected,  was  found  by  liis  wife  hi  bed — the  act 
of  imdreBsing  havmg  suggested  its  ordinary  sequence,  which  the 
mil,  through  the  mental  pre-occupation,  had  failed  to  alter.  Now, 
to  affirm  that,  because  these  habitual  actions  were  executed 
automatically,  they  never  were  the  results  of  voUtional  direction^ 
but  merely  expreeaed  certain  brain-movements  %vhich  at  the 
same  time  excited  '*  the  foehiig  we  call  vohtion,"  seems  to  me  to 
he  alike  unsupported  by  evidence  and  inconsistent  with  experience* 
I  might  just  as  well  say,  when  I  hear  a  tiiuf  played  upon  an  organ 
furnished  with  both  keys  and  a  barrel,  that  if  it  can  be  played  by 
the  turning  of  the  barrel,  it  cannot  be  also  played  by  the  fingers 
of  a  musician.  The  imraediate  antecedent  is  the  same  in  both 
cases — the  successive  lil'ting  of  certain  levei-s,  which  open  valves 
that  admit  wind  to  the  pipes ;  the  very  same  levers  being  lifted 
either  by  the  frets  upon  the  revoh^ing  Imrrel,  or  by  the  depression 
of  the  keys  put  down  by  the  musician's  fingers.  The  parallel  is 
complete  as  regards  such  a  priniarily-automatic  action  as  that  of 
coughing,  which^  while  pro\nded-for  by  the  original  mechaniBm» 
can  also  be  called  forth  volitionally ;  and  it  would  be  also  com- 
pleted as  to  any  secondary  or  acquired  automatism,  if  we  could 
suppose  the  raising  of  the  frets  upon  the  barrel  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  musician's  repeated  perfoi-mance  of  the  tune  upon  the  keys, 
so  that  the  tune,  when  worked  into  the  barrel  by  his  detenninate 
action,  should  be  reproduced  wdthout  his  agency  whenever  the 
barrel  is  turned.  As  Professor  Huxley,  equally  with  myself, 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  nervous  mechanism  grows  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exercised,  the  only  question  between 
us,  in  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  is  whether  mental  changes  can  <»r 
cannot  be  the  causes  of  physical  actions. 

On  this  question  opinions  will  differ  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  is  looked  at.  Professor  Huxley 
has  fully  avowed  his  preference  for  the  physical  aspect 
only,  and  his  desire  that  mental  phenomena  shoidd  be  ex- 
pressed, so  far  as  possible,  in  terms  of  matter.  It  seems  to 
me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  something  m  our  sel/~€on- 
sciousness — in  our  power,  not  only  of  picturing  the  external  world 
to  ourselves,  but  of  refloethig  upon  our  ow2i  mental  states, — and  in 
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oTir  conviction  of  posBOBsing  a  power  of  cJioice  between  two  or 
more  coui*ses  of  action,  whether  mental  or  bodily, — which 
necessitates  the  conception  of  an  Ego  as  something  uncon- 
ditioned by  material  states  and  physical  forces.  From  this  point 
of  view,  tlie  bcnly  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  tlie  iiistni- 
ment  of  communication  between  the  Ego  and  what  is  external  to 
it,  than  as  a  self-acting  machine,  of  whose  movements  our  mental 
states  are  mere  "  symbols  in  consciousness."  And  I  find  myself 
quite  imable  to  conceive  that  when  I  am  consciously  attempting, 
whether  by  speech  or  by  writing,  to  excite  ideas  in  the  minds  of  my 
hearers  or  readem,  corresponding  wth  those  which  are  present  to 
my  consciousness  at  the  moment,  it  is  not  ray  mind  which  is  put- 
ting ray  lips  or  my  hand  in  motion,  but  that  (as  Professor  Huxley 
affinjis)  it  is  my  body  which  is  mo^ang  of  itself,  and  simply  keeping 
my  mind  informed  of  its  movements.  Whilst  quite  prepared  to 
accept  such  a  doctrine  in  regard  to  any  of  those  estabhshed  suc- 
cessions which  iim-on  as  automatically  as  the  movements  of  our 
legs  in  walking,*  I  can  no  more  believe  that  my  present  writing 
is  anything  else  than  an  expression,  in  bodily  movement,  of  the 
conscioiisly-formed  purpose  of  my  mind,  than  I  can  believe  that 
a  piece  of  dehcate  handiwork — the  painting  of  .a  miniature,  for 
instance,  or  a  minute  dissection — reqmring  constant  visual  guid- 
ance and  trained  dexterity  of  movement,  can  be  executed  for  the 
fii'Kt  time  without  a  distinct  volitional  direction  of  each  act. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Professor  Huxley  himself  spoke  of 
the  beHef  **  that  our  volitiou  counts  for  something  as  a  condition 
■of  the  course  of  events,"  as  one  which  **  can  be  verified  experi- 
mentally as  often  as  we  like  to  try,"  and  as  therefore  **  stand- 
ing npon  the  strongest  foundation  upon  which  any  belief  can 
Test,  forming  one  of  our  highest  truths  "  (**Lay  Sennons,"  p.  160), 
Yet  for  tills  beHef  he  now  calls  on  ns  to  substitute  the  doctrine 
that  the  course  of  events  is  determined  solely  by  a  **  motion 
of  molecules*'  of  which  the  feeling  we  call  *'  will  '*  is  only  a  con- 
comitant. I  see  in  this  the  natural  issue  of  that  preference  for  the 
<3xpression  of  mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  physics,  which  Pro- 

*  I  remember  to  hAve  compared  notes  with  tbo  lute  Sir  H.  HoUrmd  apon  an  expeHeD(H» 
ibftt  WG  found  to  bo  common  to  both — that  of  uneoQflciouHly  hnmmin^  tnnea  while  th» 
jttMention  wu  abaorbod  id  aomethjng  else.  Sir  Henrj  tohl  me  thut  ho  was  sure  that  h» 
did  this  habitually  i^hilBt  walking  and  thinking,  from  the  freqnoncj  with  which  he 
dropped  (aa  it  wore)  into  the  middle  of  an  air^  the  proviooa  part  of  which  soomod  to  have 
"been  gone  through  by  hia  hraiot  without  his  Ego  being  aware  of  it.  And  I  ropliod  that 
not  only  had  I  the  aamo  roaJion  to  belioTe  that  I  had  often  thua  "  nDeooBcionBly  cere- 
brated" the  firHt  part  of  a  tune,  but  that  I  had  been  aometimea  cnUed  to  account  by  otheri 
for  dltnturbing  them  by  the  audible  humming  of  tunea  whilst  reading  intently,  the  said 
tunes  not  being  either  present  to  my  conaoiousneaa  as  ooncepta*  or  hoard  by  myaelf  aa 
laudiblo  Nonnda.  Here  it  is  clear  that  the  reprodnt^tton  of  the  cerebral  stato  woa  a  physical, 
not  a  mental  act ;  and  that  the  mental  affeotien,  when  it  occurred,  wa«  (aa  in  other 
«a.4es  of  automatism)  not  the  cauau  but  the  ^onaoquence  of  the  phyaicaL  But  if  I  will  to 
hum  or  to  ting  a  tune,  the  movemeDts  which  I  execute  to  carry  out  my  eonacioofilj- 
formed  intention  seem  to  me  no  leas  elearly  to  originate  in  mj  Ego^  the  physical  chajagei 
being  the  coneeqnencea^  not  the  causes  of  the  meotal. 
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feasor  Huxley  avowed  on  the  same  occasion,  and  to  which  I  have 
JTist  expressed  my  objection.  And  it  will  not  give  me  surprise 
if  my  friend  at  some  future  time  should  again  change  his  stand-j 
point,  and,  seeing  that  there  is  a  golden  as  well  as  a  silver  aide^ 
to  the  shield,  should  return  to  the  behef  that  mental  experiences 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  time  psychologist,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  consistent  with  his  physical  conceptions. 

K  Professor  Huxley's  present  doctiinebe  true,notonly  of  particular 
cases,  but  of  human  life  generally,  it  follows  that  its  stream  would 
flow  on  exactly  as  it  does,  if  we  had  no  consciousness  at  idl 
of  what  we  are  about ;  that  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
*'  ideaginous  molecules  *'  would  do  the  work  of  the  philoso- 
pher, even  if  they  never  guiierated  idL'us  in  Iub  mind;  that  ho 
would  give  forth  its  results  in  books  or  lecturee,  not  from  any  in* 
tention  or  desire  that  his  books  should  be  read  and  liis  lectures 
heard,  so  as  to  bring  the  thoughts  of  other  minds  into  relation  ^4th 
his  own,  but  simply  because  certain  molecidar  motions  in  his 
brain  call  forth  the  movements  of  speech  or  writing;  and  that,  in 
like  manner,  the  noblest  works  of  genins^tlie  master-pieces  ot* 
the  poet,  the  ai-tist,  and  the  musician — would  none  the  less  have 
been  produced^  if  the  '*  symbols  in  consciousness'*  had  never  beeaj 
evoked  in  tht-ir  prodneei-s'  nature,  and  would  prove  none  the  It^sal 
attractive  to  other  automata,  if  the  molecidar  movements  of  their 
brnios  shoidd  be  equally  incapablt?  of  exciting  either  intellectual 
or  emotional  activity ;  such  activity  being,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,.! 
mere  "surplusage.**  To  me  this  seems  like  a  reduciio  adabgnrdmnr 
but  that  is,  I  have  been  publicly  infonned,  becausf^  I  am  getting 
old,  and  my  brain  is  becoming  ossified,  so  as  no  longer  ti)  bo  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of  other  brains. 

It  may  doubtless  be  urged  by  Professor  Huxley,  however,  that 
even  admitting  voUtions  and  emotions  to  be  causes  of  the  bodily 
actions  which  express  them,  that  does  not  make  Man  the  lees  au 
automaton;  these  mental  states  being  themselves  *'conditioned**J 
by  physical  changes,  so  as  to  be  the  no  less  necessary  consequent 
of  antecedent  states,  than  are  any  physical  actions  of  their 
antecedents.  This  view  being  common  to  all  autfimatists.  will  b«> 
better  discussed  after  I  have  marked  out  the  relation  of  my  owi^ 
views  to  those  of  Professor  Clifford  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

By  Professor  Clifford  i]m  mind  is  described  as  '*  a  stream  ot 
feelings  which  nms  parallel  to,  aud  simultaneous  with  a  certain 
part  of  the  action  of  the  body,  that  is  to  my,  that  particular  part 
of  the  action  of  the  brain  in  which  the  cerebrum  and  the  sensor 
tract  are  excited;"  and  he  neither  admits  such  excitement  to  b€ 
a  cause  of  any  kind  of  affection  of  the  consciousness,  nor  allows 
that  any  state  of  consciousness  can  excite  physical  change  m  the 
bmin,      A  question  of  this  land  is  not  to  be  disposed  nf  1n^  mere 
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a6serti<»tis,  however  positive.  Looking  at  it  from  its  physical  side 
alone,  and  rel}dng  exclusively  upon  his  physical  experiences, 
Professor  Clifford  thinks  himself  entitled  not  only  to  ignore  the 
more  immediate  mental  experiences  which  lead  men  who  are 
at  least  his  equals  in  mathematical  and  physical  ability  (Mi*. 
Kirkman*  and  51.  Diunas^f  for  example)  to  a  precisely  opposite 
conclusion,  but  to  speak  of  the  assertion  that  the  vnii  influences 
matter  as  "nonsense — -the  crude  materiahsm  of  the  savage," 
although,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  shown  us,  the  "animism**  of  the  savage, 
who  refers  every  phenomenon  to  the  agency  of  a  conscious  Ego» 
much  more  resembles  spirituahsm.  **Thc  two  things,'*  says.  Pro- 
fessor Clifford,  "  are  on  two  utterly  different  platlbrms — the  physical 
facts  go  along  by  themselves,  and  the  mental  facts  go  along  by 
themselves.  There  is  a  paraUeUsm  betw^een  them,  but  there  is 
no  interference  of  one  with  the  other.  If  anybody  says  that  the 
will  influences  matter,  the  statement  is  not  imtruc*.  but  it  is  non- 
sense. The  will  is  not  a  material  thing — it  is  not  a  mode  of  material 
motion.  Such  an  assertion  belongs  to  the  crude  materiahsm  of 
the  savage.  The  only  thing  which  influences  matter  is  the 
position  of  surrounding  matter  or  the  motion  of  surrounding 
matter.**  I  think  that  most  of  the  readers  of  this  remarkable 
paeeago  ^^11  agree  with  me  that  the  only  justification  of  it  which 
the  writer  conkl  give,  would  be  his  own  proposition  of  a  scientific 
rationale  of  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for.  But  so  far  is  he 
from  atteniptijig  this,  that  he  abandons  the  attempt  as  hopeless; 
repudiating  Professor  Huxley's  achnission  of  a  causal  relation 
between  neuroses  and  p^i/choaeSf  aa  no  leas  unscientific  than  the 
converse ;  and  reveiiing  to  what  is  really  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine 
of  "  preHi'StabliBlxcd  hanuonies"  without  its  Theology, — cif  wliich 
Professor  Huxley  remarks  that  those  may  accept  it  who  choose  to 

do  RO, 

My  contention  with  Professor  Clifford,  therefore,  is  that  until  he 
can  show  that  he  knows  aE  about  matter  and  its  dynamical  relations,  J 
Professor  Huxley's  assertion — based  on  **the  normal  experience  of 
healthy  men '' — that  mmamg  a  pin  into  one's  flesh  is  the  cause  of 


•  See  hia  '^Philosopby  without  AssumptioiiB/'  n  paper  read  beforo  the  Literary  «ml. 
PhiloBophical  Society  of  Liverpool* 

t  See  his  njoent  "  Elogo"  of  Do  hi  Rivp,  in  tho  Acactctnio  des  Sekocoii. 

X  How  little  is  known  on  this  point  compared  ivitb  what  romainH  to  be  known, 
may  bo  judged  from  tho  miirTollou«  discovery  latoly  mndo  by  Mr,  Crookoa,  and  (s%- 
h\hh(fd  by  him  nt  tho  KojaI  Soaiety  on  tho  7th  of  April  If  Profoasor  OHfTord  had  beon 
told  a  month  ago  tlint  tho  incidenco  of  the  ii^ht  of  a  candio  np3n  tho  blackoncd  surfaco  of 
four  small  diiJCM,  whoso  revowo  aidoH  aro  whito^  would  drive  round  m  vacuo  with 
conBidorahle  v<»locjty  tho  horizontal  whoel  that  carries  thorn  at  its  margin,  under  con- 
ditions which  soom  to  exclude  the  posaaibility  of  any  other  agency,  ho  would  probably 
have  doRignatod  the  statoment  as  **non8on8o."  But  of  tho  ominont  PhyHinist^  who 
witnoBsed  thin  phenomenon,  no  one  seemod  to  doubt  that  tho  only  explanation  of  it  lies 
In  the  eiiateuco  of  a  mechanical  power  in  nidiAot  Li^ht  and  Heat,  of  which  none  of  them 
bad  preTJouflly  any  ooncoptiont  and  of  which  tho  Undulatory  theory,  complete  aa  it  is  in 
regard  to  optical  phenomena,  glTOs  no  account  whatever. 
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the  Btate  of  consciousneBS  which  we  call  paiii,  and  my  assertion 
that  those  etates  of  the  coiiRcions  Ego  which  we  call  volirious  and 
emotions  are  the  muses  of  the  bodily  actions  that  execute  the  fonner 
and  express  the  latten  have  a  better  claim  to  be  accepted  as  truths 
of  science  than  Professor  CUfford's  assertion  that  such  statements 
are  simply  "nonsense."  A  more  prolonged  and  varied  study  of 
mental  physiology  and  jmtholog}^  may  perhaps  hereafter  lead 
Professor  CUflFord  to  admit  that  he  has  been,  to  say  the  leasts,  a 
Uttle  premature  in  thus  pronouncing  positively  upon  the  absence 
of  relation  between  two  vast  classes  of  phenomena,  the  intimate 
fie^tus  of  which  comes  out  more  clearly  the  more  it  is  searched 
into. 

With  Mr.  Ilerbei't  Spencer,  indeed,  tlus  nexus  constitutes 
the  essential  basis  of  Ps^^chological  science.  **The  object  of 
Peychologj',"  he  says,  **is  not  the  connection  between  internal 
phenomena,  nor  the  connection  between  external  phenomena, 
hut  the  connection  between  these  two  connections/'  In  this  I 
am  entirely  in  accordance  with  liim ;  as  I  am  also  in  the  preference 
he  avows  for  translating  physical  into  mental  phenomena,  rather 
than  mental  into  physical,  if  we  are  forced  to  choose  between  the 
two  alteiTiatives.  He  would,  I  think,  fully  accept  the  doctrine 
(essentially  that  of  Augustine)  which  was  so  forcibly  pro- 
poimded  by  John  S»  Mill  in  Ids  posthumous  Essays,  that 
"feeluig  and  thought  are  much  more  real  to  us  than  any- 
thing else ;  they  are  the  only  things  wliich  we  directly  know  to  be 
real,  all  things  else  being  the  unkno^v^  conditions  on  which  these 
depend/'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
Physiological  science,  though  professing  to  be  built  up  upon  ex- 
perience, is  really  based  upon  what  Mill  designated  '*mere  assump- 
tions to  account  for  our  sensations."  We  know  nothing  real 
about  matter—**  itself  we  do  not  perceive,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
it;"  what  we  really  know  are  the  sensations  we  receive  from  it. 
And  thus,  as  I  myself  urged  on  a  fonner  occasion,  while  our  notion 
of  force^  arising  directly  out  of  our  o^\ii  consciousness  of  eflort,  is 
one  of  those  primary  cognitions  which  we  cannot  dissociate  from 
our  ovm  consciousness  of  personaUty, — our  notion  of  matter^ 
its  properties,  motions,  and  laws,  is  altogether  a  construction  of 
our  o\^m  intellects-  This  necessity  for  the  intervention  of  Mind  iu 
every  stage  of  our  interpretation  of  nature,  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Principal  CaircU  with  admirable  clearness,  in  the  address  which 
he  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Uiiiversity 
of  Glasgow  > — 

"  You  cannot  build  up  a  world  out  of  expenence,  without  regard  to 
thought  and  lis  laws ;  for  in  the  very  efTort  you  tacitly  pre8upj>o8e  what 
you  are  trpng  to  ignore.  You  cannot  reach  mind  a.M  au  ultinifttc  product 
tjf  matter  and  force  ;  for  in  so  doing  you  have  already  liegiui  with  tuind  ; 
tlie  esir)ie**t  step  i>f  the  inquiry  involves  categories  of  mind,  and  it  is  only 
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in  terms  of  mind  that  the  very  problem  you  ano  in\*e8Hgatin|3:  can  be  ao 
much  as  stated.  .  .  Whether  there  ho  audi  a  thinji^  aa  an  alvAotutn 
worid  outside  of  thought,  whether  there  bo  such  tilings  as  matter  and 
material  atoms,  existing  in  themselves  before  any  mind  begins  to  portx?lvo 
or  think  about  them,  is  not  to  the  purpose.  If  there  l)e  Ruch  atoms,  at 
any  rate  you,  before  you  be^n  to  mote  anything  of  thorn,  must  think  them ; 
and  you  can  never,  by  thinkmg  about  atoms,  or  thinking  al>out  anything, 
prove  that  there  is  no  such  thmg  as  thought.  Before  you  a»aeh  thought 
as  a  last  result,  you  would  need  to  eliminate  it  from  the  data  of  the  pro- 
blem with  which  you  start ;  and  that  you  can  never  do,  any  more  tnan 
you  can  stand  on  your  own  shoulders  or  outstrip  your  shadow.  The  fun- 
damental vice,  then,  of  materialism  is,  that  that  out  of  which  mind  is  to  be 
extracted,  is  itself  the  creation  of  mind,  and  already  involvoH  its  existence 
as  an  originating  power." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  further  agree  with 
me  in  regarding  our  o"\vn  consciousness  as  the  final  court  of 
appeal  in  regard  to  the  truth  (to  each  individual)  of  any  propomtiou 
v^hatever — ^the  base  of  verificatioB  to  which  all  our  logi(jttl  tri- 
angulation  must  be  w^orked  back,  if  we  desire  to  test  its  validity. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  certain  proposition  is  "  un- 
thinkable" by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  therefore  it  is  "  unthinkable" 
by  some  one  else,  or  by  mankind  in  general :  because  any  one 
who  studies,  not  only  his  own  mind,  but  the  minds  of  others,  muHt 
see  that  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  by  any  individual  de- 
pends upon  its  fitting  into  some  place  in  his  "  fal>rie  of  thought;" 
and  that,  according  to  the  plan  on  which  that  fabric  has  been  built 
up,  will  be  the  shape  and  size  of  the  recesses  that  will  determino 
the  suitableness  or  unsuitablenese  of  new  pieces  of  mental  furni- 
ture.* Hence,  if  I  can  show  that  not  only  my  own  conHciounneiMi 
but  the  conmion  consciousness  of  Mankind,  acceptu  and  octn  upon 
the  doctrine  (even  when  dissenting  from  it  an  a  phiiofKjphical  pn>- 
poedtion)  that  the  Human  Will  is  an  independent  or  "  uncondi- 
tioned'' factor  in  the  direction  of  our  mental  and  bodily  o^.'tivitie* 
(for  I  do  not  affirm  more),  this  doctrine  is  not  disproved  by  the 
fiact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  ^  &bric  of  thouglit"  lias  not  at  tho 
present  time  a  place  for  its  admission* 

The  question  of  the  existence  or  non-exisUi^nce  of  such  a  p^w^g^r 
in  the  human  Ego,  is  qoite  dirtinct  from  the  quiessticm  of  how  it  lias 
come  to  be  there ;  and  hence,  whilst  following  withi^'^t  iuUnr^it$t 
and  admiration  the  general  ontlines  (^tbe  details  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  have  mastered)  <if  Mr.  Herbert  Sp^^ncer^s  application  of  ihh 
evohmon-doctrine  to  the  ttudj  of  Psychology,!  I  dr>  not  see  that 

DtoeaheT.  1-74.— It  u  to  smt  not  »  Btd*  Ks^pOsr  tkmi  ttut  •4y»Brt»<  «#  ikm  Ai^dffa*  44 
Hssm  A-d/mmi^aa  akavM  •ttraaem  ikmr  ^MAraut  vjit  Mdb  itAm  tsmdUim^sf^fA  H*  Man^ 
fas  OB^j  9Qft  ikxMX  ft  KSHttiScBllf  truMd  an&i  «ss  yjmt'tAj  «id«r1dv ;  «tM«»  m  vU)  Up 
frvKEtSj  mjfjrwTL,  tX  eaa  aslj  lit  rK>«Kik4  «itl  »  vMt  \^  *A  i*et0  «titjb  rm^  wammn 
tbe  XEKtfl  oertiCK  U  \amaim  «xyericB0M,  fcj  •WBf'HiMn  ^  «l*cli  tLm^f  ht  m»  fvW 
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in  discussing  the  former  there  is  any  need  to  concern  ourselvcB 
with  tlie  latter.  Supposing  the  evolution-doctrine  to  be  Listori- 
cally  true,  the  siiperijidnction  of  conscioufi  upon  unconsciotu  ex- 
istence 18  a  phenomenon  quite  as  incompreheneible — i.e*  involving 
quite  as  great  a  departure  froiti  the  previouB  succession— as  the 
tirst  introduction  of  a  Belf-detenuining  poAver ;  of  the  evolution  o£m 
whicli,  on  a  graduated  ecale,  from  very  small  beginnings  to  its* 
highest  development,  I  maintain  that  we  have  evidence  in  the 
growth  of  every  well-trained  child,  ^s  we  also  have  in  the  passaj 
from  the  imcontroOed  automatism  of  the  lowest  savage,  to  th0« 
disciplined  self-control  of  the  man  who  has  most  completely  attained 
the  highest  of  all  powers,  that  of  ruling  his  own  spirit.  And  we 
who  affinn  its  existence,  have  quite  as  good  a  right  to  assert,  that 
we  recognize  its  presence  by  our  own  immediate  experience,  as 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  to  assei*t  that  its  existence  is  "  unthink- 
able,'* 

Moreover,  I  fail  to  see  that  its  admission  is  so  inconsistent 
as  Mr.  Herbert.  Spencer  affirms  it  to  be,  Viith  the  possibility  of  a 
ecieutiJic  Psychology:^ — "To  reduce  the  general  question  to  its 
simplest,  form/'  he  says  ("  Principles  of  Psychology/'  §  220),  *'  psy- 
chical clianges  either  confonn  to  law*  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do 
not  conform  to  law,  this  work,  in  common  -svith  all  works  on  the 
subjoct,  is  sheer  nonsense ;  no  science  of  psychologj'  is  possible* 
If  they  do  conform  to  law,  theiT  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  free- 
will;' For  the  study  of  the  relations  which  he  regards  as  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  that  science,  would  not  be  prejudiced  in  any  way  by 
the  introduction  of  a  factor  which  hes  outside  those  relations. 

That  there  are  certain  unifomiities  of  human  action,  wlxich  furnish 
the  basis  of  our  whole  social  fabric,  and  are  the  legithnate  objects 
of  scientific  inquiry,  is  admitted  by  every  one;  and  it  is  the 
object  of  jjsychological  science  to  trace  out  the  causal  relationg 
of  these  phenomena,  so  as  to  determine  iu  what  measiu'cs  they 
are  to  be  attributed  to  inherited  constitution,  to  the  eiirly  training 
imparted  by  others,  and  to  the  inOuence  of  the  *'  enviromnente'* 
generally.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  also  admit-s  that  the^ 
closest  obser\^ation  of  these  imifomiities,  aud  the  most  sagacioua 
analysis  of  tiieir  conditions,  does  not  justify  anything  more  than  a 
"forecast*'  of  the  course  of  human  action,  whether  of  individuals 


progreflsiTe  difforeBti&tion,  esp^ciollf  in  i^gnrd  to  ihp*  Riviwinre  asd  &otioDB  of  the  nervooB 
fly&t(?m  **  as  "  porftHJtljr  familiar  to  llr,  Horbort  Spcu  eettpnj  in  the  iftmo  line  of 

inquiry,"  I  usid  the  word  "progreaaive**  iu  tho  J  u-m   winch  it  hf^nrn  in  ih» 

foDnwing  passago  from  the  third  oclition  (1851),  p,  oHl,  of  my  "T  '  f-oral. 

ftnd  Compirativo  Physiology:" — *'Kqw,  tho  great  principla  of  pro;/:  >tot^^ 

fffntral  to  (he  more  sjteHat,  appears  to  hold  good  tuA  t^cU  in   reun:  i  i      iunal 

character  of  organs,  &»  with  rcspflct  to  their  Htrnctura!  and  devel  ]  i  i'  il  tii  rjijitv  ;  aa 
may  Iw  s<^on  in  proi-riNMn.'  froTn  tlii>  Ir.wor  to  the  higher  iorm^  uf  i(r^'aiii.'-;MJ  h".iu^4.,  and 
in  following  tbo  bu  >4opDient  of  any  one  of  the  higher  organising.** 

I  had  no  idea  of  disf  -]>encer*B  claim  to  priority  in  the  application  of 

this  doctrine  to  tfentlic  »ut:cok><iion. 
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or  of  communities,  in  any  given  contingency.  "  ^Vho  would  have 
thought  that  he  would  have  done  such  a  thing?'*  is  our  frequent 
exclamation  in  regard  to  some  one  of  whom  we  considered  that  we 
had  a  most  intimate  knowledge :  that  "  the  imexpected  is  what 
always  happens"  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  since  what  seemed 
the  tranqtiil  course  of  poHtical  events  was  first  disturbed  by  the 
rupture  between  France  and  Germany.  It  is,  of  course,  open  for 
the  automatist  to  say  that  the  element  of  uncertainty  here  arises, 
as  in  the  case  of  weather-forecasts,  from  the  complexity  of  the 
conditions,  and  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  them ;  and 
he  might  fairly  urge,  on  general  groimds,  that  if  wc  could  grasp 
the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  measure  the  potency  of  each,  no 
"  unconditioned"  or  self-originating  element  would  be  found  to 
have  interfered  with  the  regular  sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 
But  this  is  just  the  point  in  dispute.  The  whole  history  of  science 
shows  the  importance  of  investigating  "residual  phenomena;'' 
and  until  the  automatists  have  proved  that  no  such  exist  in  the 
science  of  human  action,  they  have  nothing  but  a  general  proba- 
biUty,  drawn  from  the  entirely  diflferent  sphere  of  Physical  science, 
to  oppose  to  what  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick  designates  as  **  the  immediate 
afiirmation  of  consciousness  in  the  moment  of  deliberate  volition," 
**  which  makes  it,"  he  continues,  "  impossible  for  me  to  think,  at 
such  a  moment,  that  my  volition  is  completely  detennined  by  my 
formed  character,  and  the  motives  acting  upon  it."  And  while  the 
misperceptions  or  erroneous  intuitions  which  occur  in  the  exercise 
of  our  senses,  come  to  be  corrected,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  remarks, 
by  that  comparison  of  experiences  which  affords  the  only  soimd 
basis  of  our  beKef  in  objective  realities  of  any  kind  whatever,  "  no 
amount  of  experience  in  the  sway  of  motives  even  tends  to  make 
me  distrust  my  intuitive  consciousness,  that,  in  resolving,  after 
deliberation,  /  exercUe  free  choice  as  to  which  of  the  motives  acting' 
upon  me  shall  prevail^'* 

Here,  then,  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  controversy.  The  "  motives" 
in  any  particular  case  may  be  taken  as  so  many  forces  arising  out 
of  antecedent  "  circumstances  ;"  and  it  may  be  freely  admitted  on 
both  sides  that  the  relative  amounts  of  these  woidd  be  calculable 
if  we  knew  and  could  estimate  all  these  circumstances, — ^including, 
of  course,  the  formed  character  of  the  individual.  But,  since 
we  have  no  such  test,  the  assertion  that  "the  strongest  motive 
prevails"  is  a  mere  truism ;  being  only  another  form  of  saying 
that  the  motive  which  prevails  is  the  strongest.  If  we  put  into  a 
balance  two  bodies  of  known  densities,  we  can  predict,  by  the 
comparison  of  their  dimensions,  which  will  preponderate ;  but  if 
the  density  of  one  or  both  is  unknown,  we  can  only  determine 
which  is  the  heavier  by  seeing  which  scale  goes  down.    And  sa, 

♦  «« The  Methods  of  Ethic,"  p.  51. 
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in  the  determination  of  our  own  conduct  as  to  matters  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  involve  conBideratious  of  duty  or  even  of 
prudence, — when,  for  example,  we  have  to  chouse  between  two 
or  more  objects,  each  simpiy  pleasurable, — our  only  test  of  the 
relative  Btrength  of  their  attractions  is  furnished  by  the  gravitation 
of  our  minds  towards  one  or  other  of  them.  And  the  same  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  any  momUy  indifferent  a ction,  towards  which  we 
feel  ouraelves  drawn  by  one  set  of  attractions,  and  from  which  we 
feel  ourselves  kept  away  by  another.  The  first  motive,  in  the 
absence  of  thest^cond,  would  determine  the  action  of  the  Ego;  the 
second,  hi  the  absence  of  the  first,  would  determine  his  inaction ; 
and  in  general  we  ha%'e  no  other  test  of  the  relative  strength  of  J 
the  attracting  and  the  repelling  forces,  than  the  resultant  mental  I 
preponderance  of  one  over  the  other. 

For  want  of  such  tests,  indeed,  we  are  constantly  obliged  to 
proceed  experimentally,  as  in  the  training  either  of  a  dog,  or  of  a 
young  ciiild  that  is  (save  in  respect  of  language)  very  much  ia 
the  dog-stage  of  intelleetual  and  inoral  ciipacity.  A  certain 
dainty,  for  example,  presents  a  strong  attraction,  urging  the 
subject  of  that  attraction  to  possess  himself  of  it ;  the  master  or 
parent,  on  the  other  liand»  desires  to  deter  the  dog  or  the  child,! 
from  tliis  appropriation,  and  takes  means  to  signify  Iiis  disapproval 
of  it.  But  if,  on  the  recurrence  of  the  temptation,  the  attraction 
proves  too  strong  for  tlie  deterrent  motive,  and  the  act  is  repeated, 
punislmient  is  in  the  ted  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  dcteiTent ; 
the  association  being  made  as  strong  as  possible  between  the  act 
and  its  painful  consequenoe,  in  order  that  the  offender  may  be  led 
to  apprehend  a  recurrence  of  the  pain  as  a  consequence  of  a 
repetition  of  the  offence.  The  next  repetition  of  the  act  brings 
on  the  culprit  a  still  severer  eliastisenient ;  and  so  we  proceed 
until  we  have  found  a  deterrent  force  that  effectually  counteracts 
the  attmctive  force.  The  deterrent  will  derive  additional  power, 
in  the  case  of  a  dog  or  a  child  that  is  capable  of  strong  personal 
attachment,  from  the  manifestation  of  displeasure  which  it  cadis 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  master  or  parent;  and  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  desire  to  avoid  giving  pain  to  a  being  that  is  loved 
with  all  the  strength  of  dog-  or  of  child-nature,  seems  even  more 
potent  than  the  apprehension  either  of  corporeal  suffering  or  of  the 
deprivation  of  some  valued  enjoyment.  But  tliis  again  can  only 
be  learned  experimentally  in  each  individual  case ;  the  character 
of  tlie  particular  dog  or  child,  as  shown  in  its  general  course  of 
action,  only  affording  a  probable  indication  as  to  the  kind  of 
deterrent  which  will  prove  most  effectuaL 

Now,  in  the  whole  of  tliis  process  I  recognize,  as  fully  as  mj 
opponents  can  do,  the  automatism  of  the  nature  which  we  are^ 
endeavouring  to  mould;  and  I  beheve  that  in  the  education  ofj 
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young  children  too  much  of  self-regulation  is  often  expected,  and 
a  great  deal  set  down  to  wilful  obstinacy,  which  is  in  reaHty  the 
result  of  a  want  of  power  to  act  otherwise  than  automatically. 
How  far  a  dog  ever  rises  to  the  state  of  «^Z/H)onsciousnes8,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  reflect  upon  his  own  mental  states,  and  to  regulate  their 
intensity  and  succession,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  certain 
means  of  determining.  He  may  be  capable  of  the  most  dis- 
interested self-sacrifice,  under  the  influence  either  of  the  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  his  master,  which  leads  him  to  make  the  most 
laborious  exertions  to  fulfil  his  behests  with  a  sagacity  which  is 
often  truly  marvellous,  or  of  the  almost  passionate  attachment 
which  in  some  instances  appears  to  dominate  over  every  other 
motive, — as  when  a  dog  cannot  be  induced,  even  by  the  cravings 
of  hunger,  to  desert  his  master  s  grave.  But  if,  as  seems  to  me 
most  likely,  such  self-sacrifice  is  simply  the  result  of  a  preponder- 
ance of  present  motives,  involving  neither  calculation  of  future 
consequences,  nor  a  deUberate  preference  of  duty — as  duty — 
over  pleasure  or  interest,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  deserve  the 
moral  approval  we  give  to  such  an  act  of  deUberate  self-sacrifice 
as  that  of  the  heroic  steersman  of  the  burning  steamer,  who  kept 
his  post  while  the  fire  beneath  was  roasting  the  soles  of  his  feet 
(thereby  laming  himself  for  life),  in  order  that,  by  guiding  the  ship 
to  shore,  he  might  save  the  lives  of  all  on  board. 

In  the  education  of  a  child,  on  the  other  hand,  we  watch  for 
the  dawn  of  this  power  of  reflection  and  deHberation ;  we  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  his  feeble  resolution  by  judicious  en- 
couragement, and  to  give  additional  force  to  his  sense  of  duty  by 
earnest  appeals  to  it,  so  as  to  sustain  him  in  a  conflict  to  which 
he  is  as  yet  unequal,  if  left  to  himself;  but  we  lead  him  to  feel 
that  he  must  not  always  expect  such  help,  and  that  it  rests  with 
himself,  by  habitual  action  upon  what  his  reason  and  his  moral 
sense  tell  him  he  ought  to  do,  to  gain  the  power  to  do  it  against  his 
inclination. 

Of  course  it  will  be  replied  by  the  automatist,  that  all  such 
"training'*  is  part  of  the  external  influences  which  go  to  the 
formation  of  the  character ;  and  that  its  efficacy  depends  upon 
the  degree  in  which  the  sense  of  duty  can  be  thus  developed  by 
judicious  culture  into  efficient  predominance.  But  I  affirm  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  notorious  experience,  that  it  is  the  reiteration  of 
the  assurance  that  the  child  can  govern  his  temper,  if  he  tries 
hard  enough ;  that  he  can  overcome  a  difficulty,  if  he  will  summon 
courage  to  make  a  vigorous  effort ;  that  he  can  choose  and  act 
upon  the  right,  in  spite  of  strong  temptation  to  do  the  wrong,  if 
he  will  steadily  keep  before  himself  the  deteiinination  not  to 
yield, — ^which  constitutes  the  most  effectual  means  of  calling  forth 
that  power  of  "  self  control,"  which  the  most  enlightened  writers 
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of  antiquity,  and  the  most  siiccesgftil  of  modem  educators,  concur 
in  regarding  as  the  most  valuable  result,  alike  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual dificipiine.  I  find  myself  quite  unable  to  attach  a  definite 
import  to  euch  words  as  <ro>^po(ririj,  coutineniia^  or  temperantia — to 
see  any  meaning  in  the  ancient  proverb  that  '*  he  that  is  shiw  to 
anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  iidf-th  his  spirit  than 
he  that  taketJi  a  city,'*  or  to  feel  any  admiration  for  a  hero  who 
**  has  gained  that  greatest  of  aU  victories,  the  victory  over  him- 
eellV'  if  the  coni-se  of  action  results  from  no  other  agency  than, 
either  physical  or  mental  Autt*matisin,  and  no  independent  power 
be  put  foiih  by  the  Ego  in  determming  it.  And  if  I  felt  obliged 
to  accept  that  doctiine  as  scientific  tiiith,  I  shotild  look  to  its  J 
honest  and  consistent  appHcation  to  the  training  of  the  young  aflPi 
the  greatest  of  social  calamities.  For  I  can  imagine  notliing 
more  paralyzing  to  every  xaituons  effort,  more  withering  to  every 
noble  aspiration,  than  that  our  cliildren  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  belief  that  their  characters  are  entirely  formed  for  them  by 
heredity  and  enviromnents ;  that  they  must  do  whatever  their - 
respective  characters  impel  them  to  do ;  that  they  have  no  other' 
power  of  resisting  temptations  to  e^dl,  than  such  as  may  spon- 
taueously  arise  from  the  knowledge  they  have  acquii^ed  of  what 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do ;  that  if  this  motive  proves  too 
weak,  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves  to  intensify  and 
strengthen  it ;  that  the  notion  of  **  summoning  their  resolution/' 
or  "bracing  themselves  for  the  conflict,"  is  altogether  a  delu- 
sion; that,  in  fine,  they  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  is 
floating  down-stream  in  a  boat  without  oars,  towards  a  danger- 
ous cataract,  and  can  only  be  rescued  by  tlie  interposition  of 
some  Deu8  ex  mackind,^  How  the  perception  of  this  as  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  Automatism,  weighed  '•  like  an  in- 
cubus'*  upon  the  spirit  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  when  he  firet  fully 
awoke  to  it,  he  has  himself  told  us  in  liis  Autobiography.  *"  I 
felt,'*  he  says,  '*  as  if  I  was  scientifically  proved  to  be  tlie  helple*yi^| 
slave  of  antecedent  cireiunetances  ;  as  if  my  character  and  that  of  1 
all  others  had  been  formed  for  us  by  agencies  beyond  our  control, 
and  was  wholly  out  of  our  own  power/*  And  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  that,  while  continuing  to  advocate  as  scientific  tnith  the 
detennination  of  hiuuan  conduct  by  the  formed  character  of  each 


*  My  aeriona  wamiiig  bus  been  j&Dtlcipttted  hj  tbd  pAterfamilijm  who  tbaji  homoor^ 
OUbIj  pat  tlio  eaiuo  issue  to  tbe  Suedator  a  ft>w  monLhB  Ago : — *'  It  i«  dow  well  koowii,*'^ 
saya  M.  Taine^  '"  that  rice  und  rirtuo  are  proclucta  exactly  like  sagar  and  Titriol^  an  ~ 
we  may  hojw  to  know  in  time  the  Iawb  by  which  they  ar©  produced.     \VheD  acidooo  ' 
clctftrly  establisbed  thoac  laws,  it  will  bo  a9  irrational  to  foel  indignation  at  boae  and 
cowardly  actions,  sls  it  would  be  to  fe«l  angry  about  the  chemical  afBnitiei,     A  deaf^rl 
iniigbt  into  tbo  laws  of  Nature  will  rid  ub,  I  nm  assured,  of  tho  vory  diaagroeable  feel-^ 
IngB  of  rogret  and  romorae.    But  I  find  it  vorj  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  society  from 
wbioh  science  has  eliminated  nil  idda  of  reBponsibillty  ;  and  still  more  dlfBcult  to  undaiwi 
stand  how  tlie  modem  ideas  can  be  taught  to  the  young  in  our  schools  without  faiaU^J 
weakening  oTory  youthful  effort." 
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iziiimiin^  and  while  exclading^  anj  inteTferenee,  at  the  final 
stage,  with  the  strict  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  he  seen^  to 
hkT^  admitted  the  independence  or  unconditioned  agency  of  the 
Ego  in  the  formation  €A  hsa  character,  -^  I  daw,""  he  aays,  ^  that 
thoxcgiL  o^ir  character  is  formed  bj  circomatanceay  our  own  desires 
can  do  mndbi  to  shape  thoee  circomstances ;  and  that  what  » 
reaJ^  iD^tciting  and  ennol^ing  in  the  doctrine  of  fireewiQ,  k  the 
eocLTictioa  that  we  tote  rtal  p^^mer  onr^  the  formatifm  of  amr  tmrm 
e&aanKtgr;  that  our  will,  bj  infhiencing  some  of  our  circcinastance^ 
can  modify  got  fdtore  habita  and  c^^)acitie9  of  wilHng*^ 

I  eazL  attach  no  other  meaning  to  this  remadcable  passage,  the 
tparfifngof  which  is  more  fafly- developed  in  chap.  1«  of  Bodk  ti*  of 
1^  ^Sjstezn  of  Logicv^  than  thad:  it  recognizes  a £M:ior  in  the  f^ 
tDDD.  of  our  charaetersv  which  is  something  else  than  "^  heredity/)^ 
atvironaieniair    For  I  can  scarcely  suppose  J.  S*  Mill  not  to  hare 
seen  that  if  a  man's  desirea  are  ths^nselVes  the  resultants  of  ante- 
eetient  •^circtnn^auieefi,'^  the  incabns  of  hopeless  slavery  to  those 
CTcnm stances  can  no  more  be  removed  by  any  desires  for  sdf> 
nnprovement  which  ex  hwpGtkesi  arise  out  of  thenv  than  a  wei^t 
which  bears  down  on  a  man's  shonlders  ean  be  lifked  offby  its  own 
pressure^     Any  one  who  reads  in  De  Qnincey^s  •*- Confessions'* 
the  graphic  narrative  of  his  miserable  experiences  from  the  abuse 
of  opiom^  will  see  how  me&ctnal  are  the  longest  desir&f  without 
the  rmil  to  carry  them  into  ^ect.     And  I  shall  now  try  to  show 
that  onr  -*  capacity  of  wiHrng*^  that  is,  of  giving  a  preponderation 
to  the  motive  on  which  we  dect  to  act.  depends,,  jknt,  npon  our 
conviction  ihat  we  really  have  sach  a  self-determining  power^ 
and»  secondly^  open  ottr  habitual  exercise  of  it. 

The  analyms  of  an  actual  case^  that  is,  xmfortnnately,  bat  too 

common — that  of  a  man  who  habitually  gives  way  to  the  desire 

£br  alcholic  excitement  ^uid  is  mining  himself  and  his  fsunily  by 

hi»  aelt^^bandonment — ^will  bring  into  distinct  view  the  practical 

bearing  of  the  antagonii^ic   doctrines*     in  that  stage  at  which 

the  toper  first  begins  to  &el  that  his  prop^isity  is  acquiring  the 

mastery  over  hfm,  he  may  be  susceptible  of  the  strongest  motives 

to  iibeiatehimseh';  suchaatheweI£sureof  awifeandfiuniIy,towhom 

hemay  be  sincerely  attaciied;  the  consciausnesslhat  he  is  degrading 

fiTTnaAJf^  alike  in  bis  own  estimation^  and  in  that  of  others  ^  the 

proqsect  of  inevitable  niin  if  he  does  not  free  himself  from  the 

trammels   whose   tenacity  he  Ceels    to    be    daily    augmenting : 

but  he   wants   tiie  wiU  to  make  the  efbrt.    EBs  friends  reason 

with  hinu  and  he  assents  to  everything  they  aay ;  he  makes  the 

best  possible  resolutions  to  reaist  the  temptation,  and  may  even 

have  enough  aelf-eammand  to  keep  himself  out  the  way  of  it ;  but 

in    an    evil    hour    he    accidentally  meets  some    one   in   whose 

company  he  has  been  accustomed   to    the    pleasurable    induir 
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gence ;  the  attraction  of  the  immediate  gratification  prevails 
over  the  prospect  of  future  Buffering  to  himself  and  those  he 
loves;  his  good  resolutions  melt  away  like  snow  before  the 
sun ;  and  he  adds  one  more  to  the  melancholy  list  of  victims  to 
this  terrible  fascination.  Now,  since,  on  the  Automatist  theory,  he 
cannot  help  yielding,  he  ought  to  incur  no  moral  reprobation  for 
doing  so.  He  says  to  himself  and  to  others,  "  I  could  not  help  it ; " 
and  society  has  a  right  to  say  to  him,  as  the  master  says  to  his 
dog,  *'  Then  \ve  must  give  you  an  additional  motive  to  help  it,  by 
punishing  you  every  time  that  you  give  way  to  the  temptation." 
But  the  Free-will  advocate  says  to  him,  '*  You  know  perfectly  well 
thiat  you  could  have  helped  it,  in  that  earher  stage  in  which  yon  felt 
perfectly  free  to  choose  between  drinking  and  not  drinking,  and 
imthinkingly  preferred  the  former.  If  a  picture  of  the  wretched- 
ness you  are  now  bringing  upon  others,  the  slavish  degradation  to 
which  you  are  reducing  yourself,  had  then  been  placed  before  you, 
you  would  either  have  recoiled  from  it  with  horror,  or  have  refused 
to  believe  in  its  truth ;  for  you  would  have  said  that  you  would 
certainly  have  pulled  yourself  up  before  you  had  fallen  so  low. 
But  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  sink,  Httle  by  Kttle ;  and  yon  will 
find  it  far  more  difficult  now  to  break  away,  than  it  would  have 
been  at  first.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  The  struggle  will  be 
severe ;  but  you  can  conquer  if  you  wilL  And  it  rests  with  yourself 
to  will.  You  have  every  possible  motive  of  the  highest  kind  on 
the  one  side,  and  nothing  but  the  attraction  of  a  selfish  indulgence 
on  the  other.  Be  a  man,  and  not  a  beast.  Exert,  the  power  which 
you  know  and  feel  yourself  to  possess ;  keep  your  thoughts  and 
affections  steadily  fixed  upon  the  right ;  avoid  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  path  ;  and  when  the  moment  of  imexpected  temptation 
comes,  make  a  vigorous  effort,  detei-mine  to  succeed,  and  you  will 
come  off*  victorious.  And  when  you  have  once  done  so,  you  will 
feel  a  more  assured  conviction  that  you  can  do  so  again ;  each 
victory  will  make  the  next  easier  to  you ;  and,  by  steady  perse- 
verance, you  will  re-acquire  that  power  of  self-direction  which  will 
enable  you  to  keep  straight  without  an  effort." 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
these  sad  cases,  whether  the  latter  is  not  practically  the  more 
effective. 

When  the  patient  can  thus  work  out  his  own  cure,  he  gradually 
recovers  the  volitional  power,  which  had  been  weakened  not 
merely  by  the  habit  of  giving  way,  but  by  the  specific  effect 
of  the  alcohol  (which  it  shares  with  other  "nervine  stimulants") 
upon  his  physical  organization ;  and  he  comes  at  last  iq  find  the 
^ggi'^gate  of  moral  deterrents  spontaneously  preponderating  over 
the  sensual  attraction,  instead  of  needing  the  intensification  which 
they  derive  from  the  determinate  fixation  of  the  attention  upon  them. 
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A  cure  thus  effected  oLviouely  has  a  much  better  chance  of  per- 
manence, than  any  that  could  have  been  brought  about  by  such 
external  coercion  as  wc  use  in  the  case  of  a  dog  or  a  young  child. 
For  this  loses  all  potency  as  soon  as  its  pressure  is  removed; 
wliilst  the  re-acquirement  of  self-mastery  gives  to  all  the  better 
part  of  the  nature  that  legitimate  predominance  which  it  was  well 
nigh  losing,  and  enables  it  to  assert  itself  whenever  the  occasion 
may  arise. 

The  case  appears  to  me  to  stand  thus :— The  Automatism  of  our 
nature  (purely  physical  so  far  as  the  cmving  for  alcohol  is  concerned, 
but  including,  in  most  cases,  some  play  of  social  instincts)  funiiahes 
an  aggregate  of  powerful  attractions  to  the  present  gratification. 
On  the  other  side  is  an  aggregate  of  deterrent^?,  which,  when  the 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  them  in  the  absence  of  the  attractive 
object,  have  a  decided  preponderance,  so  far  as  the  desireB  are 
concerned.  The  slave  of  intemperance  is  often  ready  to  cry  out, 
**  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  dehver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death?" — ^and  he  proves  hie  sincerity  by  his  readiness  to 
take  every  indirect  precaution  tliat  does  not  interiere  with  his 
personal  Hberty.  But  when  the  temptation  recurs,  the  force  of 
the  attraction  is  intenBified  by  its  actual  presence ;  the  direct 
sensory  presentation  makes  a  more  vivid  impression  than  the  ideal 
representation  of  the  deterrent  motives;  and  the  balance,  which 
previously  turned  against  the  indulgence,  now  prepondemtes  in 
favour  of  it.  What,  then,  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  Ego  to  do  ? 
On  the  automatist  theory,  nothing.  For  not  only  is  he  imable  to  call 
to  his  aid  any  motive  which  does  not  spontaneously  arise,  but  be 
cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  motives 
wliich  are  actually  present  to  liis  consciousness,  I  affirm  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  bo  **  the  normal  experience  of  healthy  men,'* 
that  we  have  the  power  of  intensifj^hig  the  motives  which  we 
know  and  feel  ought  to  prevail,  and  of  propoiiionally  weakening 
the  force  of  those  which  we  know  ought  not  to  prevail ;  and  that 
this  power  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  tlrnt  by  wluch  we  are 
continually  enforcing  our  attention  to  a  subject  on  which  we 
desire  to  fix  our  thoughts,  m  spite  of  the  counter-attraction  which, 
without  such  effort,  would  draw  them  off  to  something  else.  If 
it  be  urged  by  the  automatist  that  the  persistence  of  our  attention 
is  really  due  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  motive  which  leads 
us  to  deshe  to  do  so,  I  reply  that  no  experience  I  am  conscious 
of  is  more  real  to  me,  than  that  if  I  did  not  fnoA-e  an  effort  to  maintain 
my  attention,  the  desire  alone  would  fail  to  do  it.  I  am  further 
conscious  that  a  great  deal  more  is  **  taken  out  of  me  "  (if  I  may 
use  so  colloquial  an  expression)  by  the  prolongation  of  such  a 
struggle,  than  by  a  far  larger  measure  of  continuous  undistracted 
thought.     And  I  ask  why,  on  the  Automatist  theory,  this  should  be  1 
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In  the  wonderful  experiment  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crooi 
(p.  945,  note),  the  mechanical  agencies  of  light  and  heat  can  be 
bi-onght  into  mutnal  antagoniBin ;  for  the  wheel,  which  is  being 
itipidly  driven  round  by  the  action  of  the  light  of  a  neighbouring 
candle  upon  tlie  black  side  of  the  discs  it  carries,  is  soon  brought 
to  a  fit^nd  when  one  ride  of  tlie  glass  globe  that  encloses  it  is 
heated  with  a  spirit  lamp ;  while  its  motion  is  renewed,  the  candle 
remaining  wliore  it  was,  as  soon  as  the  glass  cools.  Tliis  prepon- 
derance of  one  or  the  other  force  according  to  conditions  purely 
physical,  aftbrds^  on  the  detemiinist  doctrine^  a  true  scientific 
analogue  of  our  own  action*  If  the  wheel  could  feel,  and 
could  tell  UB  its  feelings,  it  would  say^ — "  I  was  ronscious  of  a 
force  which  drove  nie  round  in  one  direction,  and  I  then  became 
conscious  of  a  stronger  force,  which  overcame  the  firsts  and 
brought  my  rotation  to  a  stand ;  but  I  had  no  more  power  over 
my  own  motion,  than  the  aeronaut  has  when  his  balloon  is  spuming 
round  on  its  axis/' 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  Common  Sense  of  mankind  (by  which,  as 
I  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  I  mean  the  general  resultant 
of  its  expeneiices)  gives  a  verj"  diflerent  account  of  the  matter. 
Whatever  allowances  it  may  be  ready  to  make  for  individual 
cases — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  was 
tha  victim  of  a  strong  hereditary  prutlisposition,  accompanied  by 
a  constitutional  weakness  of  will — it  recognijse-e  as  a  fixed  con- 
viction, and  consistently  acts  upon  that  conviction,  tliat  the 
incipient  {Inmkard  has  a  power  over  liimself ;  that  he  can  not  only 
abstain  if  he  chooses,  but  tliat  he  can  choose  to  abstain,  because 
he  Iniows  that  he  ought  to  do  so  ;  and  that  when,  by  voluntarily 
giving  way  to  his  propensity,  he  brings  himsehf  into  a  condition 
in  which  he  is  no  more  responsible  fur  his  actions  than  a  lunatic, 
ho  is  not  thereby  exempted  from  the  penalty  that  may  attach  to 
them,  but  must  be  held  respoiifflble  for  liaving  knowingly  and 
deliberately  brought  himself  into  the  cuu(Ution  of  irresponsibility* 
On  the  Automatist  theory,  a  drunkard  who  deserts  a  comfortable 
home  for  the  tap-room  (I  make  large  aUowance  for  those  who 
have  Tarcomfoi-table  homes),  who  neglects  an  attached  wife  and 
loving  cliildren  for  the  society  of  profligates,  and  who,  with 
ample  means  of  higher  enjoyment,  suiTenders  himself  without  a 
struggle' to  the  allurements  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  at  last  ren- 
ders himself  amenable  to  the  law  by  fatal  outrage  on  the  patient 
-wife  who  has  long  borne  with  his  bmtality,  is  no  more  a  fiub- 
ject  of  moral  reprobation  than  poor  MaHhy  Coleridge  ;  who,  whou 
he  strayed  from  the  loving  care  of  Iqh  friends,  would  be  found  in 
the  parlour  of  some  ruml  public-house,  delighting  the  rustics  with 
his  wonderful  stories,  and  indulgijig  to  liis  heart*s  content  in  the 
unlimited  beer  which  the  publican  was  only  too  glad  to  allow  him. 
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Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  a  strong  hereditary  alcoholic 
cra\-ing  maintains  a  daily  conflict  with  his  tempter,  uses  every 
means  he  can  think  of  to  avoid  or  weaken  its  seductions,  and 
puts  forth  all  his  energy  in  resisting  them,  and,  through  occasional 
failures,  comes  off  on  the  whole  \'ictoiious,  the  Automatist  can 
have  no  other  approbation  to  bestow  upon  him  than  that  which 
he  would  accord  to  a  self-governing  steam-engine,  or  a  compen- 
sation-balance watch,  each  of  which  machines  does  merely  that 
which  its  construction  fits  it  for,  and  is  no  more  meritorious  for 
working  *'  right,"  than  a  steam-engine  without  a  governor,  or  a 
watch  without  a  compensation-balance,  is  blamable  for  going 
"wrong."  The  welfare  of  that  aggregate  of  automata  which  we 
call  society,  may  require  that  every  individual  automaton  shall  be 
prevented  from  doing  what  is  injurious  to  it ;  and  punishment  for 
offences  actually  committed  may  be  reasonably  inflicted  as  a 
deterrent  from  the  repetition  of  such  offences  by  the  individual  or 
by  others.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  right "  means  any- 
thing else  than  what  is  for  the  common  benefit,  or  that  "  wrong  " 
impUes  anything  more  than  a  something  which  tends  to  the 
general  disadvantage.  And  all  our  aim  will  be,  to  bring  the 
mechanism  of  each  individual  automaton,  and  the  whole  social 
machine,  into  the  smooth  and  harmonious  action  which  we 
witness  in  a  hive  of  bees,  in  which  each  individual  seems 
impelled  to  do  that,  and  that  only,  which  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  the  commimity  at  large ;  while  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  aim  we  have  ourselves  no  voice  whatever;  since  we  are 
nothing  but  "  parts  of  the  great  series  of  causes  and  effects, 
which,  in  unbroken  continuity,  composes  that  which  is,  and  has 
been,  and  shall  be — the  sum  of  existence." 

Into  such  high  philosophy  I  do  not  care  to  enter.  It  is  like  the 
"  lunar  politics  "  of  Professor  Huxley — a  matter  above,  if  not  ab- 
solutely beyond,  my  ken ;  but  that  I  have  (1)  a  conscience,  which 
recognizes  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong^  (2)  a  sense 
of  duty,  which  prompts  me  to  do  the  right  and  to  avoid  the 
wrong  (what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  being  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment,  in  the  formation  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many  factors),  and  (3)  a  power,  within  cei-tain  limits, 
of  willing  that  which  I  know  I  ought  to  do,  are  to  me  primal 
facts  of  consciousness,  which  are  in  themselves  mutually 
coherent,  which  are  consistent  with  all  my  own  experiences,  and 
which  I  bchevc  to  be  accepted  by  mankind  in  general,  whatever 
philosophei-s  may  say  to  the  contrary.  For  the  recognition  of 
those  facts  seems  to  me  to  be  evidenced  by  the  universal  use  of 
terms  whose  accepted  meaning  must  be  altogether  changed,  if 
they  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  a  clwice  that  is  determined 
by  the  individual,  and  not /or  him:  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious 
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to  see  Low  eonfit-atitly  even  detenniniRt^  make  use  of  this 
guage.  I  fully  adtiiit  that  in  the  act  of  deUberation  which  pre- 
cedes the  final  choice  and  the  action  taken  upon  it^  the  motives 
are,  in  the  first  iDstance,  entirely  mippHed  by  the  automatism  ;  and 
I  ako  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  the  ivdll  can  add  nothing  to 
the  physical  force  which  the  automatiem  is  capable  of  exerting. 
But  my  contention  is  that  hyjij-iufj  the  aUeniiori  an  the  jtrohahle  emi- 
sequences  of  the  act,  the  vnW  can  modify  the  relative  strength  of  the 
motivee  already  present,  and  can  call  up  new  ones,^ — thus  JHer- 
mming  the  action  of  that  force;  and  I  shall  now  suggest  what  seems 
to  me  the  nearest  approach  that  Physiology  can  at  present  furnish 
to  a  rationale  of  this  detenninatiou. 

The  brain-change,  whichisathnitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  con* 
dition  of  all  interaction  between  the  Ego  and  tlie  extenial  worlds 
is  itself  conditioned  by  the  supply  of  blood  it  receives  ;  and  that 
blood  serves  the  double  pur|508o  of  suppl^dng  by  its  nutritive 
material  the  potential  energy,  or  capacity  for  functional  activity,  of 
every  part  of  the  mechanism,  and  of  changing  that  potential  into 
actual  energy,  by  the  destructive  oxygenation  of  certain  com* 
ponents  of  the  brain-substance.  For  tliis  latter  purpose,  a  far  larger 
Bupply  of  blood  Is  needed  than  for  the  former :  such  a  reduction 
of  the  calibre  vf  the  vessels  as  takes  place  during  profound  sleep, 
for  example,  PU8pends  all  active  exercise  of  brain-power,  and  yet 
is  consistent  with  that  renovation  of  the  exhausted  organ  which 
renders  it  capable  of  new  activity ;  just  as  when,  after  the  discharge 
of  a  powL'rfnl  Leyden  Imtteiy,  it  is  re-charged  by  the  continued 
tuni  ing  of  the  machine-liandle.  Now,  the  control  exercised  over  tiie 
calibre  of  the  vessels  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and  consequently 
over  the  rpuHitity  of  the  blood  they  carry,  by  the  nerves  that 
ramify  upon  their  musctdar  walls,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  established  by  modorn  physiological  research  ;  the  pheno- 
menon of  "  bhishiug,^*  which  was  foiToerly  rcgtirded  as  exceptional, 
being  now  accepted  as  the  visible  type  of  a  vast  order  of  changes 
secretly  gonig  on  in  the  penetralia  of  the  system,  which  give 
pliysical  expression  to  %'ariou8  states  of  mental  feeling.  Thus 
the  nursing  mother  experiences  a  rush  of  blood  to  her  breast^ 
when  her  feelings  are  moved  by  hearing  the  cry  of  her  babe,  or 
even  by  the  thought  of  its  need.  And  the  recent  exj^erimente  of 
Dr,  Ferrier  have  proved  by  ocular  demonstration — what  was  ante- 
cedently probable  on  other  grounds — that  a  great  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  may  t^ke  place  in  a  certain  limited  part  of  the 
brain ;  and  they  further  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  a  state  of 
nervous  tension  may  be  induced  by  this  hifpera^mia,  which  rises  to 
tlie  degree  of  discharging  itself  in  the  special  action  of  the  part. 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  functional  activity  of  any  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  brain^ — one  segment  ministering  to  purely  intellectual 
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operations,  another  to  emotional  conditinns,  another  to  the  ex- 
pression of  mental  statesiiihodily  action  ;  each  of  these  segments 
again,  consisting  of  vast  numbei^  of  components,  groups  of  cells 
and  fibres,  wliich  may  act  separately  or  in  any  variety  of  com- 
binations— being  determined  by  the  supply  of  blood  it  receives, 
will  depend  upon  tlie  regulation  of  the  cahbro  of  its  vessels  by 
the  vaso-raotor  nerves.  And  thus,  wliilst  the  whole  amount  of 
actual  energy  that  can  be  put  forth,  whether  in  mental  or  mus- 
cular activity,  is  hniited  by  the  capacity  of  the  mechanism  and  the 
amount  of  potential  energy  furnished  by  the  blood-supply,  the 
direction  of  that  energ}',  its  manifestation  in  one  form  of  action 
rather  than  another,  is  determined  by  the  influence  exerted  by  th© 
Ego  upon  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves.  If,  as  all  recent  phy- 
siological inquiry  seems  to  render  probable,  the  desire  to  do  a 
particular  action  is  the  mental  expression  of  an  active  state  of 
certain  *'  ideational  molecules,"  the  desire  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  inteiisified  by  the  determinate  direction  of  our  attention  to  the 
object,  which  increases  the  supply  of  blood ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  weakened  by  the  tmnsfer  of  the  attention  to  some 
difierent  object,  whicK  by  augmenting  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
part,  that  ministens  to  the  latter,  diminishes  that  wliich  prevdoiisly 
flowed  towards  the  seat  of  the  former  activity.  Such  changes,  as 
Sir  Henry  Holland  showed  (in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  efifect  of 
Attention  on  bodily  organs),  have  their  parallels  elsewhere.  It  is 
thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  able  to  fix  our  attention  upon  an 
internal  train  of  thought  (depending  upon  cerebral  activity),  to  the 
exclusion  of  impressions  that  come  to  us  through  our  external  senses; 
the  relative  activity  of  what  we  may  call  the  upper  or  the  lower 
strata  of  the  sensonum  being  determined  by  tlie  supply  of  blood 
these  strata  respectively  receive.  It  is  thus,  again,  that  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  one  train  of  thought,  one  state  of  feeling,  or  one 
object  of  sense,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  of  the  same  kind.  And 
ifc  is  thus,  in  fine,  that  we  call  into  activity  the  mechanism  that 
expresses  those  thoughts  or  feelings  m  movement,  or  that  we  can 
repress  tejideiicy  to  that  activity  by  our  own  dL^eniiinate  eS()rt. 

It  may  be  repUed  by  the  Automatist,  **  I  grant  you  all  this ;  the 
will  may  act,  as  you  say,  through  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  ; 
but  the  will  is  itself  conditioned  by  antecedent  circumstanees,  and 
yotir  rationaU  only  carries  us  back  a  step  further  in  the  physiology 
of  its  exercise."  This  I  fully  admit ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
maintain  that  the  \dew  I  have  endeavoured  to  expound  ac- 
counts for  all  those  physiological  facts  wliieh  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  prove  the  automatism,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  bodily 
mechanism ;  by  attributing  to  the  will,  not  the  creation,  but 
the  distribution  of  force,  and  thus  giving  it  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing instead  of  producing  the  acti%^ty  uf  the  automatism.     And 
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I  find  tlie  ewlence  of  this  regnilative  power  in  that  wliich  is  ' 
myfielf  the  most  real  because  the  most  iniinecliate  of  my  ex- 
periences, namely,  my  own  Moral  as  well  as  Intellectual  con8cioii&- 
ness ;  in  my  conviction— not  that  I  can  always  do  what  I  choose 
to  do  (for  this  I  am  painfully  conscious  that  in  many  instances  I 
cannot) — but  that  I  can  choose  to  do  what  I  feel  I  ought  to  do,  in 
spite  of  a  strong  preponderance  of  attraction  to  the  opposite  ; 
and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  power  I  have  gained  over  ray 
automatism  by  the  hahit  of  self-direction,  in  so  far  as  my  dm6  has 
trained  my  Iwie  to  obey  its  behests*  in  t!iat  proportion  f  am 
able,  and  therefore  momUy  free,  to  do  it.  In  proportion,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  as^  I  habitually  allow  my  b^te  to  carry  my  dme 
where  it  likes,  I  find  that  I  lose  the  power  of  making  it  go  my 
ovni  way ;  tlie  automatic  suecosmon  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
assumes  the  predominance;  and  nothing  but  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent effort  will  enable  the  ume  to  succeed  in  recoveiing  itii 
former  command.  And  while  I  affirm  my  o^\^^  personal  experience 
to  be  as  trui^tworthy  as  that  of  others  who  declare  themselves 
destitute  of  any  power  but  that  which  conscious  automata  can 
exert,  I  can  appeal  to  the  common  consciousness  of  Mankind  in 
support  of  my  position ;  whilst  that  of  ray  opponents  is  sustained 
only  by  a  philosophic  creed,  which,  professing  to  be  based  on 
luiiversal  experience,  excludes  one  large  and  most  important 
department  of  experience. 

The  importance  of  the  hahit  of  self-direction  in  comparahvely 
unimportant  mattei's,  as  the  key  alike  to  intellectual  attainment 
and  to  moi^al  control,  and  aa  the  means  of  acquiring  the  jwicer  of 
self-direction  in  those  gi*eat  crises  of  life  in  wliich  its  possessioik 
or  its  want  proves  our  salvation  or  our  ruin,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. We  see  the  results  of  its  deficiency  in  tliose  abnormal 
states,  ill  which  either  its  non-devclopmont  or  its  suspension 
really  makes  the  incUvidual  a  thinking  automaton,  who  can  not  be 
regarded  as  responsible  for  his  acts.  And  hence,  if  it  has  a  real 
existence,  and  is  within  thn  scope  of  human  attainment-,  it 
should  be  the  primal  object  of  all  educatioiu  As  Dr,  J.  D.  Morell 
has  well  said^ — 

'*  Tlieoiy  and  dcctrine,  and  inculcation  uf  laws  and  propositious^  will  never 
of  thenisH.'lve8  leafl  to  the  imifonu  habit  oi  riglit  lu-tiun.  It  is  by  doings 
tliat  wu  leani  to  dn  ;  by  oven'oiiung,  that  we  leinii  to  overcome  ;  by  obey- 
ing re.%M<fn  audconscieruv,  that  we  Jeani  tn  obey;  and  every  right  act  which 
weeause  to  spring  out  of  fnii'e  punneiples,  whether  l»y  authority,  prerept,  or 
example,  will  have  a  greater  weight  in  the  foriimtiun  of  chameter  than  all 
the  theory  in  the  world," — Outlines  of  Mtntal  Philosophy^  p,  ZlA, 

AVith  this  one   other  considemtion  I  will  bring  my  argument 
to  a  conclusion.     Agreeing  as  I  do  with  my  opponents,  that  the : 
brain  shapes  itself  in  accordance  with   the  use  which  is  habit- 
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ually  made  of  it,  and  that  its  Automatic  action  furnishes  the 
motives  which  prompt  the  conduct,  the  faction  of  the  Will^ 
being  to  determine  it, — ^I  am  all  the  more  led  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  those  early  influences,  which  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  good  or  the  evil  of  our  whole  subsequent  lives.  Part 
of  that  training  comes  to.  us  from  others,  and  for  that  it  is 
our  parents  and  teachers  who  are  responsible ;  but .  the  most 
effective  part  of  it  is  that  which  we  give  to  ourselves,  when 
we  choose  what  use  we  shall  make  of  our  opportunities,  form  our 
own  habits  of  thought,  and  settle  our  own  principles  of  action. 
It  is  then  that  we  sow  what  will  come  up  either  as  a  harvest 
of  wholesome  nourishment  to  the  spiritual  pfirt  of  our  nature,  or 
as  a  growth  of  noxious  weeds  which  inflame  the  "  fleshly  lusts  that 
war  against  the  soul."  And  it  is  then  that  we  lay  up  in  our 
inner  chambers  those  accmnulations  of  good  or  evil  tendencies 
which  shape  our  future  course  in  life;  helping  us,  as  with  the 
hand  of  an  Angel  whom  we  ha^  entertained  imawares,  when  we 
are  earnestly  striving  to  "  turn  to  the  right  and  keep  straight  on ;" 
or  dragging  us  downward,  as  with  the  grasp  of  a  Nemesis,  towards 
the  lowest  depths  of  selfishness  and  sensuality,  when  we  have 
knowingly  allowed  ourselves  to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  fcunlis 
descensus  Avemi, 


Addendum. 

[It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  find, the  views  above  ex- 
pressed to  be  in  complete  accordance  with  those  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  "  Psychologic  Naturelle "  of  M.  Prosper 
Despine, — a  laborious  and  able  study  from  nature  of  the  mental 
mechanism  of  crime.  Admitting  the  doctrine  of  Automatism  as 
the  spring  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  human  action,  and  Umiting 
the  agency  of  the  Will  to  those  cases  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  sense  of  effoi*t  that  marks  the  struggle  between  the  wrong 
desire  and  the  sense  of  duty,  the  self-approval  which  follows 
success,  and  the  self-reproach  which  ensues  upon  a  failure  to 
do  what  we  feel  that  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done, 
M.  Despine  looks  upon  a  very  large  proportion  of  Criminals  as 
"  moral  idiots,"  devoid  of  the  ordinary  moral  instincts  ;  affirming 
that  they  have  no  struggle  beforehand,  except  that  of  purely 
selfish  motives,  that  they  have  no  true  remorse  for  their  guilt,  and 
that  their  apparent  repentance  is  nothing  but  fear  of  the  future 
suffering  with  which  they  are  threatened.  But  none  the  less  does 
he  recognize  the  possession  by  the  normal  Man  of  a  self-deter- 
mining power,  which  he  considers  himself  to  have  demonstrated 
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by  the  investigations  which  have  shown  the  consequences  of  its 
deficiency.  And  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  to  whose  recent  notice 
of  M.  Despine's  work  I  am  indebted  for  this  statement  of  his  con- 
clusions, remarks  that "  even  if  the  destructive  analysis  of  our  new 
schoolmen  threatens  to  distil  away  all  we  once  called  self-deter- 
mination and  free-will,  leaving  only  a  caput  mortuum  of  animal  sub- 
stance and  *  strongest  motive,'  we  need  not  be  greatly  alarmed.  For 
the  belief  in  a  power  of  self-determination,  and  the  idea  of  possible 
future  remorse  connected  with  it,  will  still  remain  with  all  but  the 
moral  incapables — and  the  Metaphysicians;  and  this  belief  can 
be  eflTectively  appealed  to,  and  will  furnish  a  *  strongest  motive,* 
readily  enough  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases."] 

W.  B.  Carpektkr. 


review  of  objections  to  "literature  and 

dogma!" 


V. 


SOMETIMES  a  youthful  philosopher,  provoked  at  our  disrespect 
towards  metaphysics,  tells  us  that  he  has  been  reading  Hegel, 
and  would  greatly  like  to  have  a  word  with  us  about  being.  Our 
impulse  is  to  reply  that  he  had  much  better  have  been  reading 
Homer,  and  that  about  Homer  we,  at  any  rate,  had  much  rather 
he  should  talk  to  us.  That  divine  poet  is  always  in  season,  always' 
brings  us  something  suited  to  our  wants.  And  now,  when  we 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  are  con- 
fronted by  the  theorizings  of  ingenious  professors  about  it,  and 
might  well  be  overawed  by  their  exceeding  vigour  and  rigour,  a 
saying  of  Homer  comes  to  our  mind,  and  raises  our  courage,  and 
emboldens  us  to  scnitinize  the  vigorous  and  rigorous  theorizings 
with  coolness.  Yet  the  saying  is  not  at  all  a  grand  one,  we  are 
almost  ashamed  to  quote  it  to  readers  who  may  have  come  fresh 
from  the  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review^  and  from  the 
great  sentence  there  quoted  as  summing  up  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  s 
theory  of  evolution : — 

^^  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of 
motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefinite  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity,  and  during  which  the 
retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation." 

Homer's  poor  little  saying  comes  not  in  such  formidable  shape  ;  it 
is  only  this  :  Wide  is  the  range  of  words  !  toords  may  make  tliis  wajf 
or  that  way!* 

*  iw4w  8^  woK^  yofihs  Mm  ic«A  lr««.     Iliad,  xz.  249. 
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But  really,  of  nine-tenths  of  tlie  theorizing  about  the  Gospels 
which  comes  to  us  from  Germany,  these  few  words  of  Homer  give 
us  just  the  right  criticism.  There  stand  the  Gospel  words ;  it  is 
possible  to  put  a  certain  construction  upon  them.  Off  starts  the 
German  professor  whose  theory  this  construction  suits,  and  puts 
it.  Presently  he  forgets  that  this  was  only  a  possible  construction 
for  the  words  to  bear,  and  often,  though  a  possible,  not  even  a 
probable  one ;  he  assimies  it  to  be  the  certain,  necessary  con- 
struction for  the  words.  He  treats  it  as  such  in  all  his  arguments 
thenceforward,  and  his  theory  is  certain,  because,  forsooth,  the 
construction  certainly  to  be  placed  on  the  Gospel  words  proves  it. 

How  many  a  vigorous  and  rigorous  theory  owes  its  force  to  this 
process !  The  Tliird  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  Paulinism,  composed 
with  a  view  to  exalt  Paul's  teaching  and  to  disparage  the  older 
apostles.  Where  are  the  proofs?  The  famous  words  to  Peter, 
Thou  art  Peter^  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  churchy  are  not 
given  in  the  Third  Gospel.  Well,  it  is  a  possible  inference  from 
this  omission  that  the  writer  meant  to  disparage  Peter.  But  it  is 
not  the  necessary  inference,  there  is  not  even  ground  for  saying 
that  it  is  the  probable  inference ;  and  yet,  when  Baur  says  that 
the  words  "  are  completely  ignored  in  the  the  Third  Gospel  be- 
cause the  writer  could  not  possibly  recognize  such  a  primacy  of 
Peter,"  all  he  really  has  to  go  upon  is  the  supposed  necessity  of 
his  inference.  In  the  same  Gospel,  Peter  has  been  fishing  all 
night,  and  has  caught  notliing.  Jesus  appears,  and  at  his  com- 
mand the  net  is  once  more  let  down,  and  "  they  inclosed  a  great 
multitude  of  fishes,  and  the  net  brake.'*  Here,  says  Dr.  Volkmar, 
the  writer  meant  to  contrast  the  ban-en  result  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Jews  with  the  immense  result  of  preaching  it  to 
the  Gentiles.  If  we  concede  to  Dr.  Yolkmar,  not  that  the  writer 
certainly  meant  tliis,  but  that  it  is  a  not  absolutely  impossible 
construction  to  put  on  his  words,  we  make  liim  a  veiy  handsome 
admission.  Yet  the  absolute  cei-tainty  of  tliis  sort  of  construction 
is  the  proof  for  the  Univei'salist  and  auti-Petrine  character  of  the 
Third  Gospel  I  Finally,  it  is  "an  iugenious  conjecture''  of  Dr. 
Schwegler,  that  by  the  two  crucified  thieves,  the  one  converted,  the 
other  impenitent,  the  writer  of  the  Third  Gospel  intended  to  con- 
trast Jew  and  Gentile,  the  obstinate  rejection  of  Christ  by  the 
fonner,  the  glad  acceptance  of  him  by  the  latter.  No  doubt  this 
may  be  called  "an  ingenious  conjecture,"  but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  critic  who  composedly  builds  upon  it  ? 

The  Fourth  Gospel,  again,  is  an  advance  beyond  the  Third ;  it  is 
composed  with  "  a  profoundly  calculated  art,"  as  the  Gospel  of 
Universalism  in  the  highest  degree.  How  is  this  proved  ?  It  is 
proved  because  in  relating  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes, — a 
miracle  borrowed,  we   are  told,   from   Luke,  but  placed  by  the 
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borrower  after  the  Renairrection, — the  author  of  the  Fonrth 
Gospel  declares  that  the  net  was  not  broken,  whereas  Luke 
eays  that  it  was.  l\Tiat  can  be  clearer  I  The  advanced  Uni- 
veif?alist  meaiiB  to  indicate  that  the  ninltitiides  of  the  heathen 
world  may  be  brought  in  to  (Tiristianity  without  any  gnch 
disntption  of  the  Christian  Church  aa  to  his  faint-hearted  prede- 
eesKor  had  Rcemed  inevitable.  The  Third  Gospel,  again,  speaks  of 
two  boati?  engaged  in  fisliing,  the  Fonrth  of  but  one.  What  a 
progress,  cries  Stranes,  is  here  !  The  peaceable  co-existence  of .  a 
Jewsh  and  a  Gentile  Christianity  no  longer  satisfies  the  religious 
consciousness ;  it  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  Catholic 
Church*  one  and  indivisible.  The  Dntch  arc  determined  not  to  be 
beaten  at  tliis  sort  of  criticism  by  the  Germans.  For  the  Germans, 
the  artistic  Univei'salist  who  composed  the  Fourth  Gospel  still 
wishes  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  Pillar-Apostle  John.  For  Dr. 
Scholten  tins  m  iriFuffieient.  For  him,  the  diBcipIe  whom  Jesus 
loved  is  an  ideal  ligiire  representing  the  free  Christian  eonseions- 
ness  of  a  later  time,  corresponding  to  none  of  the  original  narrow- 
mindc'd  Jewish  disciples,  but  in  a  designed  contrast  with  them. 
This  ideal  figure  it  is  who  starts  with  Peter  for  the  sepidchre  and 
ontnins  him — arrives  fii*Bt  at  his  Lord,  To  be  siire»  Peter  is  the 
fii-st  to  enter  the  sepulchre.  Wliat  does  that  matter*  when  the  ideal 
disciple,  who  enter's  after  him,  has  the  advantage  over  him  that 
he  "  saw  and  believed  V  And  what  is  meant,  again,  by  Jesus 
saying  to  Peter  of  thiR  same  disciple  :  **  If  I  Mnll  that  he  tarry  till 
I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?'*  Any  reference  to  John  and  the 
advanced  age  to  which  he  went  on  living  1  Not  at  all,  Jesus 
means  that  the  free  spiritual  GoRpel  of  the  ideahzing  artist,  his 
latest  expounder,  is  the  true  one,  and  sltall  stand;  that  it  nliall 
endure  indesti-uctible  until  his  own  coming  again. 

Now  if  it  were  positively  eBtabliphed  on  other  grounds  that  the 
case  is  with  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel,  or  with  the  author  of 
tlio  Fourth,  just  as  these  critics  say,  then  wo  might  have  no  such 
great  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  putting  on  the  text?^  above  cpnittHl  the 
coustniction  proposed  fur  them.  But  really  it  is  only  by  placing 
this  constmction  on  tlie  texts  that  the  case  as  to  their  authors  can 
be  made  out  to  be  wliat  tlieso  critics  say.  And  when  we  are 
smnmoncd  to  admit  the  constmction  as  if  it  were  the  necessary, 
or  even  probable  one,  we  demur,  and  answer  with  the  gt»od 
Homer :  Wide  is  the  ramye  of  tcords  !  word^  may  ntalr  i!d^  wtty  or 
that  wmf. 

Sometimes  the  constnietioii  which  is  tti  pmve  the  eritic*s  theory 
has  against  it  not  only  that  it  m  but  one  pnsmblo  er»n8trnetii>n  out 
of  many;  it  has  even  more  against  it  than  this.  The  Pauliniau 
autlior  of  the  Third  Gospel  has  for  his  great  object,  we  are  told, 
to  tlisparagc  the  older  apostles.      See,  says  Baur,  how  he  relates 
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the  atoiy  of  tho  raieiiig  of  Jaims's  daughter  1*  If  it  were  not  his 
main  object  to  disparage  the  twelve,  how  cuuld  he  have  made 
their  three  eminent  representatives,  Peter*  James,  and  John,  figure 
m  a  situation  which  seems  expressly  designed  to  show  them  in  an 
imfavourahle  hght  ?  **  When  Jesus  came  to  the  house  of  Jairus,'* 
says  Luke,  **he  suffered  no  man  to  go  in  save  Peter  and  James 
and  John,  and  the  fatlier  aad  tlie  nj other  of  the  maiden."  Now 
Matthew  does  not  mention  this ;  and  why  ?  Because  he  does  not 
write  ^nth  Lake's  object.  For  wliat  follows  ?  **  And  all  wept  and 
bewailed  her ;  but  lie  said,  Weep  not ;  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth. 
And  thei/  lattgked  Jiim  to  scorm  knowing  that  she  was  dead.  And  he 
put  them  ait  outf'f  Who  are  here,  asks  Baur,  the  laughers  at 
Jesus,  who  are  put  out  by  liim  J  '*  Evidently  the  three  apos- 
tles are  of  the  number ;  who  consequeutly  here,  in  spite  of  their 
having  been  a  considerable  time  in  close  intimacy  vdth  Jesus,  only 
give  a  new  proof  of  their  spiiitual  incapacity  I"  And  again  :  **  That 
the  three  most  trusted  of  the  disciples  of  Jesns  behaved  to  him  in 
such  a  way  as  to  occasion  his  ordering  them  to  leave  him, 
thu  is  t/te  nuitn  pohii^  which  the  whole  representation  of  our 
Evangelist  is  directed  to  brinff  out!'*  Was  ever  anything  bo 
fantastical?  And  to  tliink  that  Baur  should  have  found  a 
brother  critic  uf  the  Gospels,  *'  tlie  Saxon  ^Inom/miw/*  more 
fiintastical  than  himself,  whom  he  has  to  take  seriously  to  taak 
for  his  flights  !  In  the  lirst  place*  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  show  that  the  laughers  in  Luke's  narrative,  whom  Jesus  puts 
out,  are  his  own  three  apostles  and  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
maiden.  It  ib  far  more  likely  that  they  are,  as  m  St.  ilatthew,  **  the 
people/*  But  there  is  not  only  this  against  the  sense  imposed  by 
Baur  on  the  passage.  The  all-impoitant  words,  He  put  them  all  outj 
are  wanting  in  the  two  oldest  and  best  manuscripts  of  the  Ne%v 
Testament  It  They  have  probably  crept  into  the  text  through  a 
remembrance  of  corresponding  words  in  St.  Matthew  :  *^  But  %vhen 
the  people  were  put  out/'  And  this  is  pusitively  the  evidence  for 
"  the  main  point  wliieh  the  whole  representation  of  our  Evangelist 
is  directed  to  bring  out  '*^the  point  that  the  Otree  most  trmted  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  hehared  to  htm  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  his  order^ 
inff  t/ietn  to  leave  htm,     A  precious  main  point  indeed  ! 

The  sort  of  reasomng  which  proves  tliis  to  be  the  Evan- 
gelist's main  point  is  not  reasoning  at  all,  it  is  mere  playuig  at 
reasoning.  Yet  how  much  of  Baur  s  llibhcal  criticism  is  of  this 
nature!  We  will  try  hhn  once  more,  *' Pauline  Universahsm  is 
recognizable  as  the  view  wliicli  prevails  throughout  the   Third 

*  Baur,  Kritijteht  UntetaMchuH^en  Uher  dit  Kunomichm  Evan^ften  (Tiibiagon,  1847), 
45S  and  469, 

t  Lwko  tijL  61-^4.     Gomparo  Mutt  ix.  23—25. 

I  Tho  VAtionn  onU  tbo  biualtic. 
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GogpoU*  •  Well,  this  be  has  told  tm  again  and  again ;  we  want 
I  some  real  proof  of  it.  He  proeeecla  to  give  his  proof:  **  Those 
fdeelarations  of  Jesus  iii  the  Firet  Gospel  which  have  a  particu- 
llanHtie  turn  are  absent  from  the  Third;-  Ceiiaiiily  this  is  irapor- 
ftant,  if  true  :   is  it  true  ?     See  how  Baur  proves  it : — 

**  That  saying  which  is  so  chan^steristic  of  Matthew's  Gospel,^ — the 
I  flaying  ahout  the  faJfihjiciit  of  the  law  and  its  endiiriDg  validity, — Luke's 
[Gospel  has  Jir»t.  What  Matthew's  Gospel  says  of  the  indestmctiliility 
lof  tlie  very  smallest  pait  of  the  law,  Luke*8  Gospel  says^f  acwrditifi  to  the 
I  ifrigtrtui  readtug^  of  the  wurils  of  Jesus.^* 

.According  to  the  original  reading  ?     Do,  then,  our  earbest  mauu- 
iBcriptB  of  the  New  Testament,  or  does  one  of  them,  or  does  any 
Lmanuscript,  read  "one  tittle  of  ?m/  tt^orc?^/'  instead  of  **one  tittle  of  flu- 
llaw?"     Not  a  manuscript,  old  or  new,  iuipoi-tant  or  unimportant. 
[Only  Marcion  quotes  Jesus  as  having  said  one  tittle  of  mit  wQr(h  ; 
[Jiareion,  who  is  handed  down  to  us  as  having  *^ mutilated '*  Luke, 
land  wliose  profound   antipathy  to  Judaisiu   and  it€  law,  would 
iust  have  led  him  to  alter  such  a  sentence  as  tliLg.     Let  us  aUow 
11  possible  weiglit  to  Tertu!liaii*s  admission  that  Marcion  com- 
fplained  of  the  adulteration  of  the  rule  of  Cliristianity,  and  pro- 
ifessed  to  revert  to  what  was  genuine.      Still  there  is  nowhere  a 
Ifijdlable  t^  show  that  this  revert Uig  consisted  in  a  return  to  the 
I  original,  genuine  text  of  Luke,  whereas  the  common  text  and  all 
[the  other  Gospels  w^ere  adulterated.     Not  one  syllable  is  there  to 
I  this  effect ;  yet  the  most  explicit  assurance  to  this  eifect  would  be 
requisite  to  make  Baur  b  assertion  even  plausible.     As  the  e\ddence 
inds,  his  accordwg  to  the  originn!  reading  is  monstrous. 
To  put  one*s  fuiger  on  the  fallaciousness  of  the  criticism  in  these 
leases  mil  make  us  suspect  it  in  others.      There  are  questions  of 
itomry  criticism  where  positive  proof  is  impossible ;  where  the 
Miertor  appeals  to  critical  tact,  and  not  to  formal  evidence.    Still, 
when  we  have  found  a  man  arbitrary  and  fantastic  in  those  judg- 
ments where  he  professes  to  go  by  formal  evidence,  there  is  like- 
■lihood  that  he  will  be  arbitrary  and  fantastic  in  those  also  where 
jte  professes  to  go  by  critical  tact.     **  Mark  was  no  epitomator^'^ 
ays  Baur;  '* he  was  a  man  with  a  special  turn  for  adding  details 
of  his  own,  in  order  to  give  the  rathnak  of  tilings,  to  supply  the 
logical  explanation  of  them."     TAliat  sort  of  proof  does  Baur  bring 
of  this  1  **  Mark,*'  says  Baur,t  *^  prefixes  to  the  words  with  which,  hi 
the  other  Synoptics,  the  story  of  the  disciples  taking  the  ears  of 
tCorn    concludes.    The  Son   of    Mtm   u  Lord  also    of  the   Suhbath^ 
lark  prefixes  to  these  words  a  proposition  to  give  the  reason  for 

*  **Gihi  lie]]  dor  Pitulioisebo  Univer&aUBmnB  aU  dio  Gmndanaclmuung  dcs  Etoq- 
gelmm  zu  erkenncn,'* — ^Baur,  Uttrhichte  dw  Christlkhen  A'ircAe,  toL  i  p.  74. 
t  Ijtiko  xvL  1 7. 
X  KrilktAi  Unteittudiun^  Uber  dte  Kan^in'tchen  Evmffelfeft^  554. 
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them :  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  tlie  Sahbath.^^  One 
would  tliink  that  Mark's  motive  for  inserting  these  words  might 
be  that  they  were  really  spoken  by  Jesus,  in  whose  maimer  they 
exactly  are ;  but  no,  this  is  the  very  last  explanation  which  ever 
occurs  to  a  critic  of  the  Tubingen  School.  All  our  Gospels  are 
more  or  less  Tendem-Schrifteny  tendence-writings, — ^writings  to 
8er\^e  an  aim  and  bent  of  their  several  authors ;  and  a  Tubingen 
critic  is  for  ever  on  the  look-out  for  tendence  in  them«  The  words 
in  Mark  cannot  be  authentic,  says  Baur,  because  they  must  be  an 
addition  inserted  to  give  the  rational  explanation  of  the  words 
before  them.  But  the  ground  for  this  must  is  really  not  in  any 
necessary  law  of  criticism,  but  only  that  it  pleases  Baur  to  say  so. 
It  is  just  the  same  -with  his  proof  of  another  assertion,  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  in  the  First  Gospel,  is  a  work 
of  "  artistic  reflexion,"  a  body  of  sayings  on  different  occasions, 
grouped  by  the  Evangelist  "  in  one  logically  ordered  whole,  to 
produce  a  certain  calculated  total-effect."  The  proof  of  this  is 
that  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  follows  throughout  "  a  methodical 
march  from  point  to  point  according  to  a  determined  idea.**  That 
is  to  say,  Baur  determines  an  idea  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  makes  it  follow  that  idea  methodically ;  but  the  idea,  and  the 
Sermon's  conformity  to  it,  are  neither  of  them  given  by  the 
necessary  laws  of  criticism,  they  are  not  facts  commending  them- 
selves to  eveiy  sound  judgment.  They  are  merely  a  construction 
which  it  is  possible  to  put  upon  the  words ;  but  unde  is  Hie  range 
of  words  !  Veiy  Ukely  there  may  be  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
saj^ngs  belonging  to  more  than  one  occasion ;  but  very  likely, 
nevertheless,  the  Sennon  may  not  at  all  be  a  work  of  "  aiiistic 
reflexion,"  and  not  at  all  follow  "  a  methodical  march  from  point 
to  point." 

Evidence  has  three  degrees  of  force :  demonstration,  proba- 
bility, plausibility.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  on  very  many  ques- 
tions like  the  above,  which  German  critics  of  the  Bible  i-aise,  and 
treat  as  if  they  were  matter  for  demonstration,  demonstration 
cannot  really  be  reached  at  all ;  the  data  are  insufficient  for  it. 
Whether  there  was  one  original  written  Gospel,  a  single  schrift- 
liche  Urevangeliwn,  or  whether  there  was  a  plurahty  of  written 
sources,  a  Mehrheit  von  Quellen-Schriften — a  favourite  question  with 
these  critics — is  a  question  where  demonstration  is  out  of  our 
power.  Whether  the  co-existence  in  the  First  Gospel  of  passages 
which  "  bear  the  stamp  of  Je^vish  Particularism,"  and  of  passages 
which  breathe  "another,  freer  spirit,"  is  due,  as  Dr.  Schwegler 
maintains,  to  an  incorporation  of  new  and  later  elements  with  the 
origiiial  Gospel,  is  a  question  not  really  admitting  of  demonstm- 
tion  one  way  or  the  other.  Whether  the  Second  Gospel,  as 
Dr.   Hilgenfeld    asserts  and  Baur    denies,   is   "an   independent 
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Petrino  Gospel  repreaenting  tlic  transition  from  the  strict  Judaic 
Chiistiaiiity  uf  Matthew  to  the  law-emancipated  PaElimsm  of 
jUke;"    whether,   as  Dr.  Volkmar   contendi^,  all   our  canonical 

'^^  Gospels  are  **  pure  teiidence-writiiigs  of  the  at  lii'st  kept  under,  at 
last  ^"ictorious  PaiiEne  spirit,''  can  never  be  settled  to  demonstra- 

i^tiou,  either  in  the  affinuative  or  in  the  negative-     Whether,  as 
Jaiir  and  Strauss  confidently  declare,  the  subslitntion  by  Luke  in 
epoiiing  a  speech  of  Jesus  of  adUda  for  Matthew's  anomia^  of 
un  riff  lit  eomness   for   initputu^   *' nietamorplioses  a   Judaic   outbnmt 

^against  Paul  into  a  PauUnian  outburst  against  Judaic  Cluist- 
i.mty;"  whether  Luke's  Sermon  in  the  Flain  is  meant  to  bo 
opposed  to  the  Sermon  on  th^  Mmnt  of  Matthew,  no  one  can  ever 
^rove,  and  no  one  can  ever  disprove.  The  most  that  can  be 
reached  in  these  questions  is  probability  or  plausibihty;  and 
plaiisibiUty — such  a  display  of  ingenuity  as  makes  people  clap 

^•tlicir  hands  and  cry  Wdl  done !  but  does  not  seriously  persuade 
them — ^is  not  much  worth  a  wise  nian^s  ambitioning. 

There  remains  probability.  But  it  is  not  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  coustruction  for  certain  texts  which  determines  proba- 
bility* It  is  absurd^  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  such  a  necessity  for 
igranted.  The  probability  of  the  thesis  that  our  Four  Gospels  are 
'pure   tendence-writiiigs   of  the    at    firat    kept    under,   at   last 

[victorious  Pauline  spirit,"  does  not  depend  on  the  certainty  of 

[inferences  from  any  text  or  texts  in  them ;  it  depends  on  con- 
siderations drawn  from  experience  of  human  nature,  and  from 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  human  spirit,  which  them- 
selves guide  our  inference  fi-oin  these  texts.  And  what  is  the 
great  help  for  interpreting  aright  the  experience  of  human  nature 
and  the  history  of  the  human  spirit*  for  getting  at  the  fact  t     Sound 

L  judgment  and  common  sense,  bred  of  much  conversance  with  real 
life  and  with  practical  aflairs,  **  Nowhere  else  in  the  world,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  '*ifl  there  the  same  respect  for  a  fact  as  in  England 
unless  the  respect  be  of  EngRsh  origiii/*  He  attributes  this  to 
the  habits  of  strictness  formed  by  the  English  law  of  evidence ; 
but  the  English  law  of  ^eyidenoe  i»  itself  due,  probably,  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  people*  Faults  this  cliaracttT  lias,and 
plenty  of  them.  Much  may  be  said  against  its  indifl'erence  to 
learning  and  study,  its  neglect  of  organizing  research  ;  much  may 

.bo  said  m  praise  of  Genuauy's  superiority  in  these  rt-spects.  Yet, 
after  all,  shut  a  number  of  men  up  to  make  learning  and  study 
the  business  of  their  Hvee,  and  liow  many  of  them,  f«?r  want  of 

jfiome  disciphne  or  other,  seem  to  lose  all  balance  of  judgment! 
He-ar  the  amenities  of  organized  research  in  Gennany,  hear  Dr, 
Volkmar  on  Tischendori':  "Of  every  sovereign  in  the  world  he 

.has  btgged  decorations;  in  vain!    people  would  not  treat  him 

lieriously.     Kenan,  in  hi.s  life  of  the  Messiah  Jenus,  never  once 
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names   the  Messiah   Tigcboiidorf!'*      Hear  Tischendorf  on    Dl 
Volkmar:    **  The  liedoni  which  tramples  under  foot  Church  an 

j^cionce  indifferently  I  etuek  full  of  lying  and  cheating!"  Bui 
indeed  for  fear  we  Bhould  lose  these  flowei-s  of  learned  coniplimen 
ProfesBorlilaxMuller — who  has  a  foot  on  both  worlds,  the  Engl 
and  the  Gennan — transplants  into  an  English  review  this  critici 
by  Prof^^esor  Steinthal  on  a  rival :  '"  That  horrible  humbug  !  thai 
scolding  flirt !  that  tricky  attorney  1  whenever  I  read  hini,  hollow 
vanity  yawns  in  my  face,  arrogant  vanity  grins  at  me.'*  Ani 
only  the  other  day  the  newspapers  brought  us  an  address  of  Dr, 
Mommsen,  in  which  the  new  Rector  of  the  University  of  BerKn,| 
with  a  channing  cnidity,  gravely  congratulated  liis  countrymen  ou 
not  being  modcBt^  and  adjured  them  never  to  fall  into  that  sad 
fault  I  These  are  the  intemperances  and  extravagances  which 
men  versed  in  practical  life  feel  to  be  absurd.  One  is  not  disposed 
to  foiin  great  expectations  of  the  balance  of  judgment  in  those 
who  commit  them.  Yet  what  is  literary  and  historical  criticism 
but  a  series  of  most  deUcate  judgments  on  the  data  given  us 
by  research,  judgments  requiring  great  tact,  moderation,  and 
temper  1  These,  however,  are  what  the  German  professor,  who 
has  his  data  from  research  and  makes  his  judgments  on  them,  is 
so  often  without^  not  having  enough  of  the  discipline  of  pmctical 
life  to  give  it  him*  We  speak  of  judgments,  be  it  observ^ed,  not  in 
the  exact  sciences,  but  in  matters  where  we  deal  with  the  ex- 
perience of  human  nature,  and  with  the  history  of  the  hmnan 
spirit. 

Goethe  seems  to  have  strongly  felt  how  much  the  discipline  of 
a  great  public  life  and  of  practical  aflairs  had  to  do  with  culture, 
**  What  else  is  c?;ft«r,"  he  asks,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  *•  but  a 
higher  notion  of  poHtical  and  military  relations?  Everything 
depends,  for  a  nation,  upon  the  art  of  beaiing  itself  in  the  world, 
and  of  striking  in  when  necessary."  And  he  adds,  in  a  more 
remarkable  sentence  still :  "  Whenever  and  wherever  the  French 
lay  aside  their  Philistmism,  they  stand  far  above  us  in  critical 
judgment,  and  in,  the  comprehension  of  original  works  of  the 
human  spirit,"  He  means  that  in  France  the  practical  life  of  a 
great  nation  quickened  the  judgment,  and  prevented  fimibling 
and  trifling.  And  we  shall  see  what  Germany  does,  now  that  she, 
too,  has  "struck  in"  with  signal  effect,  and  has  the  practical  life 
of  a  great  nation  to  correct  and  balance  her  leanaing.  But 
hitherto  her  learning  has  lacked  this  counter-weight. 

We  have  led  the  reader  thue  gradually  to  the  considemtion  of 
German  theories  about  the  Fourth  Gospel,  because  these  theories, 
coming  to  us  "without  our  having  any  previous  acquaintance  with 
their  character  and  their  authoi-a,  are  likely  at  fimt^  though  not  in 
the  long  mn,  to  make  a  powerful  impression   here.     In  the  first 
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place,  they  have  great  vigour  and  rigour,  and  are  confidently 
presentt'd  to  us  as  cei'tain,  denionstiatcd  fact.  Now  an  Euglish- 
jnan  has  such  a  reBpect  for  fact  liiraself,  that  he  can  hardly 
imagine  grave  people  presenting  liim  with  anything  as  fact  when 
they  have  absohxtely  no  right  to  do  so  whatever.  Then,  in  the 
next  place,  the  theories  are  presented  and  vouched  for  by  Enghsh 
impoiiei-s,  and  they  seem  to  feel  no  ini8gi\^ngs  about  tkem.  But 
then  the  veiy  last  English  people  to  have  misgivings  about  them 
would  naturally  be  their  importers,  who  ha%^e  taken  the  trouble  to 
get  them  up,  tmnslate  them,  and  pubHsh  them.  Finally  there 
is  a  fashion  in  these  things,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the  fasliion 

just  now  is  in  favour  of  theories  denying  all  historical  validity  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  One  can  see  it  by  the  re\aew8  and  news- 
papem.  To  reject  the  Fourth  Gospel  bids  fair  even  to  become, 
like  disestablishment,  or  Uke  marriage  with  a  deceased  w4fe*8 
sister,  an  article  of  our  Liberal  creed,  asserting  its  place 
in  the  programme  of  the  future,  compelling  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
think  once,  tA\ice,  and  thrice,  about  it,  and  setting  Sir  William 
Harcouii;  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
build  a  new  Liberal  party  of  his  own  upon  some  safer  basis. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  these  theories  will  have  to  confront  the 
practical  English  sense  of  evidence,  the  plain  judgment  as  to  what 
is  proved  matter  uf  fact  and  what  is  not.  So  long  as  the  traditional 
notion  about  the  Bible  documents  w^as  accepted  in  tliis  countiy, 
people  allowed  the  conventional  defences  of  that  notion  to  pass 
muster  easily  enough.  The  notion  was  thought  certaiji  in  itself,  was 
part  of  our  life.  That  the  conventional  defences  should  he  produced 
was  very  proper,  whether  or  no  they  were  exactly  right  did  not 
much  matter,  they  w^ere  produced  in  favour  of  what  was  a  cer- 
tainty ah-eady.  The  old  notion  about  the  Bible  documents  has 
given  way.  But  the  result  is  that  no  theorit^s  about  them  will 
any  longer  be  allowed  by  English  people  to  pass  muster  as  easily 
as  the  old  conventional  defences  did.  All  theories,  the  old  and 
the  new,  will  have  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  the  Enghshman  s  strong 
and  strict  sense  for  fact.  Wo  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
turn  out  that  this  ordeal  makes  great  havoc  among  the  vigorotm 
and  rigorous  theories  of  German  criticism  concemmg  the  Bible 
documents.  The  sense  wliicli  Eiigheh  people  have  for  fact  and 
for  evidence  will  tell  them  that  as  to  demonstration,  in  most  of 
those  cases  wherein  our  critics  profess  to  supply  it  to  us,  wide  is 
the  ramje  of  words^  and  demonstration  is  impossible.     As  to  pro- 

kbability,  wliich  in  these   cases  is   as  much  as  can  be  reached,  we 

JBliall  (hscover  that  the  German  Biblical  critics  are  in  general  not 
tho  Hkeliest  people  to  reach  it,  and  that  their  theories  do,  in  fact, 

Ipossess  it  verj--  seldom. 

Let  iLs  take  the  performance  of  the  greatest  iiiid  luost  famous  of 
VOL,  XXV.  3  U 
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these  critics,  of  Ferdinand  Christian  Banr,  upon  the  Fonrth 
Gospel.  "  It  is  Baur's  imperishable  gloryj'  says  Strauss,  himself 
in  some  respects  a  rival  of  Baur,  "  to  have  succeeded  in  strip- 
ping the  Fourth  Gospel  of  all  historical  authority."  Baur  has 
proved,  it  is  said,  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  composed  about 
the  year  170  after  Christ,  in  the  heat  of  a  conflict  between 
Jewish  and  anti-Jewish  Christianity,  and  to  help  the  anti-Jewish 
side.  It  has  a  direct  dogmatic  design  from  beginning  to  end,  and, 
with  a  profoundly  calculated  art,  freely  treats  the  Gospel  story  and 
Gospel  personages  in  the  interests  of  this  design.  It  develops 
the  Logos-idea,  and  its  Christ  is  a  dogma  personified.  Its  form  is 
given  by  the  Gnostic  conception  of  an  antithesis  of  the  principles 
of  Ught  and  darkness,  an  antithesis  found  both  in  the  physical 
and  in  the  moral  world,  and  in  the  moral  world  exemplified  by 
the  contrast  of  Jewish  unbehef  with  true  faith.  The  author  does 
not  intend  to  deUver  history,  but  to  deUver  his  idea  in  the  dress 
of  history.  No  sayings  of  Jesus  are  authentic  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  only.  The  miracles  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
are  not  like  those  of  the  Synoptics,  matter  given  by  popular 
report  and  legend ;  they  are  all  with  deUberate  art  "  made  out 
.of  the  carver's  brain,"  to  serve  the  carver's  special  purposes. 

For  example:*  the  first  miracle  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
change  of  water  into  wine,  is  invented  by  the  artist  to  figure 
Jesus  Christ's  superiority  over  his  precureor,  and  the  transition  and 
progress  from  the  Baptist's  preparatory  stage  to  the  epoch  of 
Messianic  activity  and  glory.  The  change  of  water  into  wine 
indicates  this  transition.  Water  is  the  Baptist's  element ;  Jesus 
Christ's  element  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  the  First  Gospel  the 
antithesis  to  the  Baptist's  element  is  not  called  Holy  Ghost  only, 
it  is  also  called  fire.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  antithesis  is,  by 
means  of  the  Cana  miracle,  figured  to  us  as  wine.  "  AVhy,"  asks 
Baur,  "  should  not  the  diiFerence  and  superiority  of  Jesus  Chi-ist's 
element  be  indicated  by  wine  as  well  as  fire  ?  Geist^  fire,  wine, 
are  all  allied  notions." 

Then  comes  Nicodemus  in  the  third  chapter,  the  woman  of 
Samaria  in  the  fourth.  They  are  created  by  the  artist  to  typify 
two  opposite  classes  of  believers.  Nicodemus,  who  holds  merely 
to  miracles,  is  the  representative  of  Judaism — Judaism  which 
even  in  its  beUef  is  unbelie\Hing ;  the  woman  of  Samaria  represents 
the  heathen  world,  susceptible  of  a  genuine  faith  in  Christ.  The 
same  capacity  for  a  true  faith  is  observable  in  the  nobleman  of 
Capernamn ;  he  must  therefore  be  intended  by  the  author  for  a 
heathen,  not,  as  is  commonly  thought,  for  a  Jew. 

We  proceed,  and  come  to  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  at  the 

•  For  what  follows,  see   Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  Kanonischen  Evanefjlien 
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pool  of  Bethefida,  Now  the  Jesus  t*f  tiiG  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
priixciple  of  Ufe  iind  Ught  m  contrast  to  the  principle  of  death  and 
darkness.  The  heahng  of  the  impotent  man  in  a  mii-acle  designed 
to  exiiibit  Jesus  as  tlie  principle  of  life;  presently,  therefore,  it  is 
balanced  by  the  mii-aele  wrought  on  the  man  born  blind,  in  order 
that  JeBfUS  may  be  exhibited  as  the  principle  of  Ught,  The  reader 
sees  what  an  artistic  ctuiiposition  he  has  before  him  in  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel,  As  Baur  says,  this  is  indeed  a  work  where  all  is  in  ten- 
tiou  and  conforniity  to  plan;  nothing  mere  history,  but  idea  moidd- 
ing  history.  Ever>^hiiig  in  the  iivork  is  strictly,  to  speak  Uke 
the  artists,  imtived;  to  say  that  anything  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
not  strictly  motived,  "is  as  good,"  says  Baur»  "as  caUing  the 
EvangeHst  a  very  thoughtless  writer." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  theory  of  genuine  vigour  and  rigour. 
Already  we  feel  its  power,  when  w^e  read  in  one  of  our  daily  news- 
papers that  *Hhe  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  clearly 
revealed  as  the  partisan  and  propagandist  of  a  dtrgma  of 
transcendental  theology.*'  Baur  would  have  told  us  that  the  tnith 
of  his  theory  was  certahi,  demonstrable.  But  we  have  seen  what 
these  critics  call  deimmtnitiou.  That  ^vine  ma^  figure  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  with  them  a  proof  that  in  the  Cana  miracle  it  doea^  and 
that  the  true  aecoimt  of  that  miracle  is  what  we  have  seen. 
Demonstrably  true  Baur's  theory  is  not,  and  cannot  be ;  but  is  it 
probably  true"?  To  tr>"  this,  let  us,  instead  of  imposing  the 
theory  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  and  rejecting  whatever  facts  do 
not  suit  it,  let  U8,  in  our  plain  English  way,  take  the  evidence 
fairly  as  it  stands,  and  see  to  what  conclusions  it  leads  ns  about 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

What  is  the  earhest  piece  of  evidence  we  can  find  concerning 
the  compoBition  of  this  Go6pel  ?  It  is  already  mentioned  in  the 
Canon  of  Muratori,  dating,  probably,  from  about  the  year  175  after 
Christ*  This  fragment  says :  *'  The  fourth  of  the  Gospels  is  by  the 
disciple  John.  He  w^as  being  pressed  by  his  fellow  disciples  and 
(fellow^)  bishops,  and  he  said :  '  Fast  with  me  this  day,  and  for 
three  days,  and  whatsoever  shall  have  been  revealed  to  eacli  one 
of  us,  let  ns  relate  it  to  the  rest/  in  the  same  night  it  Avas  revealed 
to  the  Apostle  Andrew  that  John  should  write  the  whole  in  his  own 
name,  and  that  all  the  rest  should  revise  it.'' 

This  is  the  earliest  tradition;  and  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,* 
who  died  in  220,  we  find  the  same  tradition  indicated.  *^  John 
last,''  says  Clement,  "  perceiving  that  in  the  other  Gospels  were  de- 
clared the  tliings  of  flesh  and  blood,  being  moved  tJtereio  by  hU  friends^ 
and  being  inspired  by  the  spirit,  composed  a  spiritual  Guspel/' 


•  In  his  HifiKit^tf^mJi^  quoted  by  Euwbius^  Z/i'*/.  Kccleg.  tL  H.     Tbf  ^«Woi  *Io»i£rFij> 
ItrX^^O'*''!  <Fv¥th6vra  tn  rk  ^'mftarrtHk  iw  roTt  tvarfytKlciit  BtB4iKttvm,  T^arptatima  itwh  Tisf 
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To  the  like  eSect  Epiphanius,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  says  that  Jolui  wrote  hist^  wrote  relmtuntli/,  wrote  because 
he  was  constrained  to  write,  wrote  in  Asia  at  the  age  of  ninety,* 

Such  is  the  tradition :  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  proceeded  from 
the  apostle  John ;  that  it  was  the  last  written,  and  that  it  was 
revised  by  the  apostle^s  frienda.  The  theory,  on  -the  other  hand, 
Bays  that  the  Gospel  proceeds  from  a  consummate  artist  imknown, 
who  wrote  it  after  the  Paschal  controversy  in  Asia  Minor  in  the 
year  170,  to  develop  the  Logo&-idea,  and  to  serve  otJier  special 
pnqjosos.    Wliich  are  we  to  incline  to,  the  theory  or  the  tradition? 

Tradition  may  be  fake,  yet  it  is  at  least  something,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  in  a  thiug  s  favour,  that  men  have  deUvered  it. 
But  tlierc  may  be  reasons  why  we  cannot  beheve  it.  Let  us  see, 
then,  what  there  is  to  make  xiB  disbelieve  the  tradition  of  Epipha- 
uiiis,  of  Qement  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the  fragment  of  Muratori, 
There  is  the  miraculous  form  of  the  story,  the  machinery  of  dream 
aud  revelation ;  that,  we  know  at  once,  cannot  be  historicaL  But  it 
is  the  fonn  in  which  a  matter  of  fact  was  nearly  sure,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  liave  got  delivered ;  and  the  gist  of 
the  tradition, — the  Fourth  Gospels  having  its  source  in  the  Apostle 
John,— may  be  matter  of  fact  still.  What  is  there,  then,  against 
St.  John's  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  t 

We  shall  not  touch  questioiiB  of  language,  where  the  reader,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  for  himself,  must  know  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  where,  if  he  does  not  know  them,  he  must  take 
upon  tnust  what  is  said.  Our  points  shall  be  all  such  that  an 
ordinary  reader  of  plain  understanding  can  form  an  opinion  on 
them  for  himself.  And  we  shall  not  busy  ourselves  with  every 
point  wliich  may  be  raised,  but  shall  be  content  -wdth  what  seems 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view* 

Now,  a  plain  reader  will  certainly,  when  his  attention  is  called 
to  the  matter,  be  stmck  with  the  extraordinary  way  in  winch  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  whom  we  suppose  a  Jew,  speaks  of 
his  brother  Jews.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  speaks  of  them  with 
blame  and  detestation ;  this  we  could  quite  understand.  But  he 
speaks  as  if  they  and  their  usages  belonged  to  another  race  fi*om 
himself — to  another  world.  The  wateipots  at  Cana  are  set  ** after 
the  manner  of  tlie  purifying  of  the  Jews ;  '*  **  there  arose  a  question 
between  some  of  Johns  disciples  and  a  Jew  about  puri/i/ifig ; ''* \ 
-**  after  this  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews ;  '*  '*  now  the  Jeim  Passovet*  waa 
nigh  at  hand ;  *'  **  there  they  laid  Jesus,  because  of  the  Preparation 
of  the  Jews,*'  No  other  Evangelist  speaks  in  this  manner.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  tliink  that  a  Jew  born  and  bred — ^a  man  like 
the  Apostle  John — could  ever  have  come  to  speak  so.     Granted 

•  Soe  Epipbimii  Panarimi  Ha*',  li.  12. 

t  The  ttixt  /olio wed  U  that  of  tho  Vutiona  manu script 
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that  lie  was  Bettlecl  at  Eplieeus  when  he  produced  his  Gospel, 
granted  that  he  wrote  in  Greek,  wrote  for  Greeks;  still  he  could 
never,  surely,  have  brought  himself  to  speak  of  the  Jews  and  of 
Jewish  things  in  this  fashion.  Hie  lips  and  hie  pen  would  have  re- 
fused to  form  such  strange  expressions,  ni  whatever  disposition  he 
roav  have  written  ;  nature  and  habit  would  have  been  too  much  for 
him.  A  Jew  talking  of  the  Jeivs"  Pa^sover^  and  of  a  dispute  of  some 
of  John's  disciples  iciih  a  Jew  about  purifying  "f  It  is  Kke  an 
Englishman  writing  of  the  Derby  as  the  English  people  »  Ikrhi/,  or 
talking  of  a  dispute  between  some  of  Mr,  Cobden's  disciples 
(md  an  Englishman  about  free-trade*  An  Englishman  would  never 
speak  so. 

When  once  the  reader  s  attention  has  been  called  to  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  other  things  will  strike  him  which 
heighten  it.  The  solemn  and  mystical  way  in  which  John  the 
Baptist  is  introduced,  **  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose 
name  was  Jolni,'^  how  unlike  the  matter-of-fact,  historical  way  in 
wliich  John  the  Baptist  is  introduced  by  Jewish  writers  who  had 
probably  seen  him,  like  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel,  who  at  any 
rate  were  perfectly  familiar  with  him,  knew  all  about  him  I  *'  In 
those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wildeniees  of 
Judsea."  How  much  more  is  the  Fourth  GoepeFs  way  of  speak- 
ing about  John  the  BaptiHt  the  way  that  would  be  used  about  a 
wondeiful  stranger,  an  imkno'i^Ti  I  Again :  twice  the  Fourth 
Gospel  speaks  of  Caiaphas  as  **  high-priest  of  that  year/'  as  if  the 
Jewish  high'priesthoodhad  been  at  that  time  a  yearly  office,  which 
it  was  not.  It  is  a  mistake  a  foreigner  might  perfectly  well  have 
made,  but  Imrdly  a  Jew.  It  is  like  talking  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent as  **  President  of  that  year,'^  as  if  the  American  Preeidency 
were  a  yearly  office  ;  an  American  could  never  adopt,  one  thinks, 
such  a  way  of  speaking.  Again,  the  disciple  who,  at  the  high 
priest's  palace,  brings  Peter  in,  is  called  by  the  writer  of  the 
Fotnrth  Gospel  **  an  acquaintance  of  the  high  priest."  One  of  the 
poor  men  who  followed  Jesus,  an  aeqimintance  of  a  grandee  like 
Caiaphas !  A  foreigner,  not  intimate  by  his  own  experience  with 
the  persons  and  things  of  Palestine,  but  seemg  through  a  halo  the 
disciples  who  were  with  Jesus  in  the  great  tragedy,  might  natu- 
rally have  written  so.  But  a  Jew,  a  fisherman  of  Galilee,  who 
knew  quite  well  the  distance  and  difference  between  the  humble 
people  in  the  train  of  Jesus  and  the  rich,  haughty,  aristocratical 
priesthood  at  JeniBaleni— could  it  ever  have  occurred  to  him  to 
commit  an  exaggeration  which  is  like  the  exaggeration  of  calling 
a  London  working-man  who  is  in  the  throng  round  a  police  court 
during  an  exciting  inquiry,  and  who  has  interest  enough  to  get  a 
friend  in,  **  an  acquaintance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  *' 

As  the  social  distinctions  of  Palestine  are  confoimded,  so  are 
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its  geographical  distinctions.  "Bethany  beyond  Jordan"*  is  like 
**Wille8den  beyond  Trent;"  a  native  could  never  have  said  it. 
This  is  so  manifest,  indeed,  that  in  the  later  mannscripts  BethanyvrsA 
changed  into  Betkabara,  and  so  it  stands  in  onr  version.  But  the 
three  early  and  authoritative  manuscripts  all  agree  in  Bethanyy 
which  we  may  prononnce  certainly,  therefore,  the  original  read- 
ing. Nevertheless  the  writer  knew  of  the  Bethany  near  Jertusal  em ; 
he  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  Lazams.  But  his  Palestinian 
geography  is  so  vague,  it  has  for  him  so  Uttle  of  the  reality 
and  necessity  which  it  woidd  have  for  a  native,  that  when  he 
wants  a  name  for  a  locaHty  he  takes  the  first  village  that  comes 
into  his  remembrance,  without  troubling  himself  to  think  whether 
it  suits  or  no. 

Finally — and  here,  too,  the  plainest  reader  will  be  able  with  a 
little  reflexion  to  follow  us,  although  to  the  reader  of  considerable 
literary  experience  the  ^th  of  what  we  say  will  be  most  evident 
— ^the  lofty  strain  of  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  is  nearly  inconceiv- 
able as  the  Apostle  John's.  Neither  form  nor  matter  can  well  have 
come  from  him.  At  least,  to  suppose  them  his  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  the  world  of  miracle,  in  the  world  where  one  is  transported  in  a 
moment  from  Bagdad  to  Cairo  by  clapping  one's  hands,  or  in  which 
one  falls  asleep,  and  wakes  understanding  the  language  of  the 
birds,  and  hearing  the  grass  grow.  To  this  world  we  do  not 
permit  ourselves  to  have  recourse ;  and  in  the  world  of  fact  and 
experience  it  is  a  phenomenon  scarcely  concievable  that  a  GaHlean 
fisherman,  changing  his  country  and  his  language  after  fifty, 
should  have  compassed  the  ideas  of  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  the  style  which  serves  as  organ  to  those  ideas,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  Gospel  throughout.  Paul  was  a  highly  educated 
m^n,  and  yet  Paul  never  compassed  ideas  and  a  style  of  which 
the  cast  was  Greek.  The  form  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel 
presents  its  ideas  is  Greek- — a  style  floANong,  ratiocinative,  arti- 
culated. The  ideas  of  the  introduction  are  the  ideas  in  which 
Gnosticism  worked,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  Jewish  Gnostics 
as  well  as  Greek.  But  the  strange  and  disfigured  shape  which 
the  genuine  Jewish  mind,  the  mind  of  a  Jew  with  the  sort  of 
training  of  the  Apostle  John,  gave  to  Gnostic  ideas  when  it 
worked  among  them,  is  well  shown  in  the  fragments  of  the  Book 
of  Elxai.t  In  the  introduction  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  Gnostic  ideas 
are  handled  with  all  the  ease  and  breadth  which  we  find  in  the 
masters  of  Greek  Gnosticism^  in  Valentinus  or  Basileides. 

Well,  then,  the  reader  will  say,  the  Tubingen  critics  are  right, 
and  the  tradition  is  wrong.     The  Fourth  Gt)spel  has  not  its  source 

♦  John  i.  28. 

t  Seo  the   fragments  collected  in  Hilgenf eld's  Novum   Testamentum  extra   Canonem 
receptnnif  iii.  153 — 167. 
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in  the  Apoetle  John ;  it  is  a  fancy-piece  by  a  Greek  literary  artist. 
But  stop ;  let  us  look  at  the  tradition  a  little  more  closely^    It 
epeakB  of  a  reinj^iofi  of  what  the  Apostle  John  proditced  ;  it  speaks 
of  a  pressure  put  upon  him,  of  his  being  moved  by  hU  ftiends  to 
give  his  recollections,  and  of  his  friends  having  a  hand  in  the 
work  which  st^od  in  Johns  name.     And  if  we  turn  to  the  Gospel 
itself*,  w^e  find  things  w^hieh  remarkably  suit  %vith  this  account  of 
the  matter.     We  find  things  which  seem  to  show  that  the  person 
who  was  the  source  of  the  Fouiih  Gospel  did  not  hold  the  pen 
himself^  but  that  others  held  it,  and  guarantee  what  is  said,  and 
appeal   to  his  authority.     They  say :   "  He  w*ho  hath  seen  hath 
bonie  witness,  and  his  ^vitness  is  true ;  and  that  man  knoweth 
that  he  saith  tnie,  that  ye  may  beUeve/'*    Tlmt  man  hiQweth  dual  he 
saith  true! — surely  tixe  actual  compoBer  of  a  work  would  never  refer 
to  himself  8o  strangely.     But  if  we  suppose  that  the  editors  of  a 
work  are  speaking  of  the  man  who  eupplied  the  materials  for  it, 
the  expression  is  quita  natural.  And  then  we  ehall  find  that  all  things 
adjust  tlieniselves.  ^  In  his  old  age,  St.  John,  at  Ephesus,  has  lo^a, 
**  sayings  of  the  Lord,"  and  has  incidents  in  the  Lord's  story,  which 
have  not  been  published  in  any  of  the  written  accounts  that  were 
beginning  at  that  tima  to  be  handed  about.   The  elders  of  Kphesus 
— w^hom  tradition  aftei-wards   makes  into  apostles,  fellows   vnili 
St.  John — move  biin  to  give  his  treasure  to  the  world.   He  gives  his 
materials,  and  the  presbytery  of  Epheeus  provide  a  redaction  for 
them  and  publish  them.     The  redaction,  with  its  unity  of  tone,  its 
flowingness  and  connectedness,  is  by  one  hand — the  liand  of  a  man 
of  Hterary-  talent,  a  Greek  Christian,  whom  the  Cliurch  of  Ephesus 
found   proper   for  such   a  task.     A   man    of   Hterary^   talent,   of 
soul  also,  a  theologian  ;  a  theological  lecturer  perhaps,  as  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  he  go  often  show^s  himself — a  theological  lecturer^ 
an  earlier  and  a  nameless  Origen  ;   who  in  this  one  short  com- 
position produced  a  work  outweigliing  all  the  foHos  of  all  the 
Fathers,  but  was  content  that  his  name  ehould  be  MTitten  only 
pi  the  Book  of  Life.     And,  indeucU  what  mattei-s  Uterary  talent 
I  in  these  cases?     Who  would  give  a  care  to  it?     The  Gospel 
is  John  s,  because  its  whole  value  is  in  the  logia^  the  sayings  of 
the  Lord^  w^hich  it  saves ;  and  by  John  these  Ictffia  were  fi^nished. 
But  the  redaction  was  not  John's,  and  coxild  not  be  ;  and  at  the 
Lieginning  of  the  second  century,  when  the  w^ork  appeared,  many 
(ithere  would  be  who  knew  well  that  John's  the  redaction  w*as  not. 
;Therefore  the  Church  of  EphesuR,  which  published  tlie  work,  gave 
to  it  that  solenm  and  eingular  imprhmilur :  ^*  lie  who  hath  seen 
hath  borne  witni^ss,  and  liis  witness  is  tnie  ;  and  that  man  knowcUi 
iliol  he  mith  trite,  that  ye  may  believe.'*    The  Asiatic  pubhc,  to  whom 
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the  document  originally  came,  miderstood  wliat  tliis  unprimatur 
meant,  and  were  satisfied.  The  Fourth  Goepel  was  I'ecoiTed  in  that 
measure  in  wliich  alone  at  that  early  time — in  the  fii^t  quarter  of 
the  second  century — any  Gospel  could  be  received.  It  waa  read 
with  love  and  respect ;  but  its  letter  did  not,  and  could  not»  at 
once  acquire  the  sacrodness  and  fixity  of  the  letter  of  Canonical 
Scripture.  For  at  lea^t  fifty  years,  the  Johannine  Gospel  remained, 
like  our  other  three  Gospels,  liable  to  changes,  interpolationR, 
additions;  until  at  la^t,  like  them,  towards  the  end  nf  the  second 
century,  by  ever-increasing  use  and  veneration,  it  passed  into  the 
settled  state  of  Holy  ScriptureT^ 

Now,  this  account  of  the  matter  explains  a  great  deal  of  what 
puzzles  us  when  we  try  to  conceive  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  havings 
its  source  in  the  Apostle  John,  It  explains  the  Greek  philosophy 
and  the  Greek  style.  It  explains  the  often  inaccurate  treatment  of 
Palestiiiian  geography,  Palestinian  usages,  Jewish  feelings  and 
ideas.  It  explains  the  way  in  which  the  Jews  are  spoken  of  as 
strangers,  and  their  festivals  and  ceremonies  as  things  of  the  Jews, 
It  explains,  too,  the  unsure  and  arbitraiy  way  iu  which  incidents 
of  the  Gospel  story  are  arranged  and  liandled.  Apologists  say 
that  the  first  chapter  bears  the  very  stamp  »f  a  Palestinian  Jew's 
authoi-ship.  Apologists  will  say  anything ;  they  say  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  must  be  St.  John's,  because  it  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Apostle  of  Love,  forgetting  that  our  whole  conception 
of  St.  John  as  the  Apostle  of  Love  comes  from  connecting  him 
with  this  Gospel,  and  has  no  independent  support  from  the 
testimony  of  writere  earher  than  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome,  for  whom  the  belief  in  the  Johannine  authorship  was 
firmly  established.  In  like  manner,  it  is  to  set  all  serious  ideas  of 
criticism  at  defiance  to  talk  of  the  version  of  the  calling  of  Peter 
in  the  first  chapter,  an}^  more  tlian  the  version  of  the  clearing  of 
the  Tenqile  in  the  second,  as  having  the  very  stamp  of  a  Palestinian 
Jew*B  authoi'ship  upon  them.  They  have  not ;  they  have,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  stamp  of  a  foreigner's  management  of  the  incidents, 
scenes,  and  order  of  a  Palestinian  history*  The  writer  has  new  h^ia^ 
or  Bayings  of  our  Lord,  at  his  disposal,  and  he  has  new  incidents. 
But  his  treasure  is  his  hnjla  ;  the  important  matter  for  him  is  to  plant 
his  logia.  His  new  incidents  are  not,  as  Baur  supposes,  inventions 
of  his  own,  any  more  than  the  incidents  of  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists; but  all  his  incidents  stand  looser  in  liis  mind,  are  more 
malleable,  less  impose  themselves  on  him  in  a  definite  fashion  than 
theirs*  He  is  not  so  much  at  home  amongst  the  incidents  of  his  story; 
but  then  they  lend  themselves  all  the  better  on  that  account  to  his 
main  purpose,  which  is  to  place  and  plant  his  lo^a.  He  assigns  to 
incidents  an  order  or  a  locaUty  which  no  Jew  would  have  assigned 
to  them;  he  makes  Jews  say  things  and  feel  tilings  wliich  they 
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could  never  have  eaid  or  felt ;  but,  meanwliile,  his  logia  are  placeil 
Ab  we  said  in  ** Literature  and  Dogma :"^ — "The  narrative — eo 
meagre,  and  skipping  so  unaccountably  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Galilee  and  Jerusalem — might  well  be  thought,  not 
indeed  invented,  but  a  matter  of  iiifinitely  little  care  and  attention 
to  the  writer  of  the  Goepel ;  a  mere  slight  fmmework,  in  which  to 
eet  the  doctrine  and  discourses  of  Jesus.** 

Now  there  is  nothing  which  the  vigorous  and  rigorous  critics  of 
Germany,  and  their  Enghsh  disciples,  like  the  author  of  "  Super- 
natural KeUgion,"  more  detest  than  the  endeavour  to  make  two 
parts  in  the  Fourth  Gospel — ^a  part  belonging  to  John,  and  a  part 
belonging  to  somebody  else.  Either  reject  it  all,  cries  Strauss^  or 
admit  it  all  to  be  John's,  By  what  mark,  he  adds,  by  what  guide 
except  mere  caprice,  is  one  to  distinguish  the  hand  of  the  apostle 
from  the  hand  of  the  interpolator  ?  No,  say  th«3se  criticfi,  the  whole 
Gospel,  witliout  distinction,  must  be  abandoned  to  the  demolishing 
sweep  of  inexorable  critical  laws. 

But  that  there  were  other  hands  as  well  as  John's  to  the 
making  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  tradition  itself  incUcates,  and 
what  we  find  in  the  Gospel  seems  to  confirm.  True,  to  determine 
what  is  John's  and  what  is  not  is  a  delicate  question ;  nay,  it  is  a 
question  which  we  must  sometimes  be  content  to  leave  unde- 
termined. Results  of  more  vigour  and  rigour  are  obtained  by  a 
theory  wliich  rejects  the  tradition,  and  wliieh  lays  downi  either 
that  John  wrote  the  whole,  or  that  the  whole  is  a  fancy-piece* 
But  that  a  theory  has  superior  vigour  and  rigour  does  not  prove 
it  to  be  the  right  account  how  a  thing  happened;  things  do  not 
generally  happen  with  vigour  and  rigour.  That  it  is  a  very 
difficult  and  deUcate  operation  to  separate  the  different  elements 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  disprove  that  only  by  this  operation 
can  we  get  at  the  truth ;  the  truth  has  very  often  to  be  got  at 
under  great  difficulty.  No ;  what  makes  the  strength  of  those 
critics  who  deride  the  lu'potheeie  of  there  being  two  parts,  a 
Johannine  part  and  another,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  the  strange 
use  of  this  hypothesis  by  those  who  have  adopted  it.  The  dis- 
courses they  have  almost  all  assigned  to  John — the  discourses, 
Miil,  from  its  theological  importance,  the  prologue  also.  The  other 
hand  was  introduced  in  order  to  account  for  diiBcuIties  in  the 
incidents  and  narrative.  With  the  exception  of  some  bits  in  the 
narrative,  the  whole  Gospel  it*,  for  Schleiennacher,  *'the  genuine 
biographical  Gospel  of  the  eye-witness  John/'  Far  from  admitting 
the  tradition  wliich  represents  it  as  supplementing  the  other  three, 
Schleiennacher  behevcd  that  it  preceded  them  alb  Weisse  re- 
garded the  prologue  as  the  special  work  of  the  apostle.  Pro- 
fessor Ewald  Rupposes  that  in  the  discourses  we  have  the  words  of 
Jesus   transfigured   by   *^a   glorified   remembrance"   after  IjTug 
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for  a  long  time  in  the  Apoetle  Jolin's  rniiid.  All  this  is,  indeed, 
open  to  attack.  No  diffieultiog  mised  by  the  naiTative  can  be 
greater  tlian  the  difficulty  of  eiipposing  the  discourses  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  ho  St,  John's  '* glorified  remembrance**  of 
his  Master's  words,  or  the  prologue  to  be  the  special  work  of 
the  apostle,  or  tho  (rospel  to  be,  in  general,  the  record  at  first 
liarul  of  pure  pfi*sonal  expcnnenee  (laKtsj*  SelL9tei*Ufd€9),  The  sepa- 
ration of  elements  is  not  to  be  made  in  this  fasluon  :  bnt»  made  as 
it  should  be,  it  will  be  found  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
not  in  a  way  dt^monstrably  nght,  indet'd  (for  demonstration  is  here 
out  of  our  reach),  but  in  a  way  much  more  probably  right  tlmn 
the  theoiy  of  Baur, 

Baiu'*s  thcoiy,  however,  reUes  not  oidy  on  its  own  internal  cer- 
tainty, but  ou  external  evidence.  It  alleges  that  there  is  proof 
against  the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  during  the  first  three* 
quarters  of  tlu^  secoud  centuiy.  It  is  undeniably  quoted,  and  as 
John  8,  by  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,*  who  wrote  in  the  year 
180.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  earUest  proof  of  its  existence,  and  it 
cannot  have  existed  earlier. 

But  why!  Let  ns  put  aside  the  fragment  of  Muratori,  of  which 
tlie  date  and  authority  are  disputed*  and  let  us  take  facts  which 
are  undisputefl.  'i'here  is  no  doubt  that  Jnstin  Martyi%  in  hia  first 
Apology,  written  in  the  year  147,  says,  spealdng  of  Christian  bap- 
tism and  its  lu^cessity :  **  For  Christ  said,  Ej'C^pt  }fs  be  boim  affoin 
pe  »haU  not  entei*  into  the  kmmhm  of  hf'iif*m.  Now  to  aO  men  it  is  ' 
manifest  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  who  are  once  born  should 
enter  into  tlie  wombs  of  tliem  tliat  bare  them/'t  Kvciy  one  will 
be  reminded  of  the  words  to  Nicodcmus  in  the  Fourth  Oosi)el# 
*^  Except  a  man  bo  born  from  abfjvej  ho  cannot  see  tlie  kingdom  of 
God;"  and  of  tho  answer  of  Nicodemus,  *'How  can  a  man  be  bom 
%vhen  lie  is  t^id  i  can  he  enter  a  second  time  mto  the  womb  of  Ids 
mother  and  be  bom  ?*'  Justin  does  not  quote  the  Foui-th  Gospel; 
he  never  expressly  quotes  any  one  of  our  Gospels.  He  does  not 
quote  word  for  word  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can  at  once  eay 
positively;  **  Ho  is  quoting  the  passage  in  onr  Gospel."  But  then 
ho  never  does  quote  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  say  this^ 
AU  a  candid  yid  cautious  reader  will  affirm  is,  that  Justin  here 
has  in  his  mind  the  same  sayings  as  those  given  in  the  oonvei-sation 


^  Ad  Aufoiyetm^  ii.  22.  The  first  and  piiwl  voi-seii  of  tb©  first  chApter  are  qtiot^d,  ftiti 
oxaetlj, 

t  Hoi  ykp  6  Xpitrrhs  ttirwv,  **Ai'  ^^  h^ay^rrnB^rf^  ov  fi^  MMk^rfrt  th  r^y  ^tunKtiav  tAv 
avpav&v,  &ri  y^  ital  ai^nforotf  tU  rAs  fi^rpof  ru>¥  rtttotMruif  rohs  awn^  yt^tm/UvQvt  if/L0^w^u^ 
(pa^fpity  ira<riv  itrrtif.     CoiJiparo  John  iii.  ii,  4. 

X  Tluj  wurd  &pu>6fy  may  4^iiito   well  monu  afjaiiK      On' '   '   ing^  in  Groek   to  tha 

fmnoua  story f />Mni/n4?  i/n/j  vaitUf    V'ada  Homuui  iff^ttm  f  h  ivm6f¥  for  ttf turn  : 

ihfat$t)^   ftiWta    ffravfmirjttai.     But  i^wBtv   fniQDot    well   >>  >    ia  oud  plnco    In  ft 

chapter^  aud  /n>m  abm^  (I  am  from  nbove)  in  other  phici^s  iu  tho  ^ime  compoaltloil. 
Dorn  jrmii  a&iy,  however,  U  merely  tho  fuller  ttcfttidptioni  oi  Ujiug  bam  oyatn. 
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between  Jesus  and  Xicodemns  in  our  Fourth  Gospel.  He  may 
have  quoted  from  some  other  source ;  certainly,  if  he  is  quoting 
from  our  present  Fourth  Gospel,  th&  Gospel  was  not  a  canonical 
Scripture  to  him,  or  he  would  have  quoted  it  more  correctly.  *  But 
to  no  candid  reader  will  it  occur  to  think  that  what  Justin  has 
here  in  his  eye  is  not  at  aU  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
about  beiDg  bom  again  and  its  difficulties,  but  quite  another 
matter,  this  passage  from  the  First  Gospel :  "  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  Uttle  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven."*  This  is  what  critics  of  the  Tubingen 
school  advance,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  author  of 
"Supernatural  Religion"  follows  suit.  But  to  no  plain  reader 
would  it  ever  occur  to  advance  it ;  to  no  one  except  a  professed 
theological  critic  with  a  theory.  If  our  Fourth  Gospel  is  to  be  a 
fancy-piece,  and  a  fancy-piece  not  composed  before  the  year  170, 
sayings  and  incidents  pecuUar  to  it  must  pass  for  inventions  of  its 
own,  cannot  be  real  traditional  sayings  known  and  cited  by 
Justin  long  before.  No  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  so 
known  and  cited,  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  well  be  a  fancy- 
piece,  and  we  lose  a  vigorous  and  rigorous  theory.  If  they 
are,  and  to  any  unbiassed  judgment  they  surely  are,  then  it  is 
probable  that  Justin,  who  used  written  records,  had  in  his  eye, 
when  he  cited  the  sayings  in  question,  the  only  written  record 
where  we  find  them, — ^the  Fourth  Gospel,  only  this  Gospel  not 
yet  admitted  to  the  honours  of  canonicity.  But  at  any  rat^  it 
is  now  certain  that  all  sayings  and  incidents  not  common  to 
this  Gospel  with  the  Synoptics. are  not  to  be  set  down  as  free 
inventions. 

But  we  can  go  back  much  farther  than  Justin.  Some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  pubKshed  at  Oxford,  imder  the  title  of 
"Origen's  Philosophumeria,"  a  newly-discovered  Greek  work. 
Origen's  it  is  not ;  but  because,  besides  giving  tlie  ^'  Plulosophu- 
mena,"  or  doctrines  of  heathen  philosophy,  from  which  all  heresies 
are  supposed  to  spring,  the  work  purports  also  to  be  a  refutation  of 
all  heresies,  and  because  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  the  Port  of  Rome 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  wrote  a  work  with  this  title, 
of  which  the  description  in  Photius  well  agrees  with  the  so-called 
"  Philosophmnena,"  Bunaen  and  others  pronoimced  that  here  was 
certainly  the  missing  work  of  Hippolytus.  Against  this  we  have 
the  difficulty  that  the  "Paschal  Chronicle,"  professing  to  cite 
textually  in  reference  to  the  Quartodeciman  controversy  this  work 
of  Hippolytus,  cites  a  passage  which  is  not  in  our  ^'  Philosophu- 
mena,".  although  the  Quartodeciman  heresy  is  there  refuted-t 
Bunsen  is  ready  with  the  assertion  that  "  this  passage  must  have 

♦  Matt,  xviii.  3. 

t  Chronicon  Paschak  (edit,  of  Bonn),  vol.   i.,  p.  13. 
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existed  in  our  work,**  exactly  as  he  was  siito  that  in  the  Canon  cjf 
Muratori  the  Epistle  to  the  HebrewB  must  have  been  mentioned. 
But  this  is  just  the  sort  of  assertion  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to 
make;  and  we  refrain,  therefore,  from  pronouncing  the  **Philo- 
fiophnmena"  to  be  certainly  the  '*  Refutation  of  all  Heresies"  by 
Ilippoiytns.  Still  the  work  is  of  the  higlieet  importance,  and  itj 
gives  its  own  date.  The  author  was  contemporary  withi 
Zephyrinus,  and  tells  us  of  having  had  controversy  with  him. 
Zephyrinns  was  Bishop  of  Rome  from  the  year  201  of  our  era  to 
the  year  219.  To  the  heretics  and  heresies  of  the  second  century 
onr  author  conies,  therefore,  very  near  in  time,  and  his  history  of 
them  is  of  extraordinary  value. 

In  liis  account  of  the  Gnostic  philosopher  Easileides,  who 
flourished  at  Alexandria  about  the  year  125  after  Christ,  he  records 
the  comments  of  Basileides  on  the  sentence  in  Genesis^  Let  there 
be  lifjhty  and  quotes  as  follows  from  Basileides,  whose  name  he 
has  mentioned  just  before.  "  This,  says  he  (Basileides),  is  that 
which  is  spoken  in  the  gospels :  Tkat  tvm  the  true  lufht  which  Ughteth 
every  man  that  cometk  into  tM  world,''*  The  words  are  quoted 
exactly  as  they  are  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel;!  ^^^  if  ^© 
cannot  pronoimce  certainly  that  logia  of  Jesus  are  quoted  from 
one  of  our  Gospels  because  they  are  to  be  found  there,  yet  no 
one  will  dispute  that  if  we  find  the  reflexions  of  one  of  our  Evan- 
gelists quoted,  they  must  surely  have  been  taken  from  that 
Evangelist.  Therefore  our  Fourth  Gospel,  not  uecessaiily  just  as 
we  have  it  now,  not  necessarily  yet  regarded  as  canonical  Scrip- 
ture, but  in  recognizable  shape,  and  furnished  with  its  remarkable 
prologue,  already  existed  in  the  year  125. 

The  Tiibingen  critics  have  an  answer  for  tins*  The  writer  of 
the  *'  Philosophmnena,**  say  they,  mixes  up  the  deliverances  of  the 
founder  of  a  school  yAih  those  of  his  followers  ;  what  comes  from 
Baii^iileides  or  Yalentinus  with  what  comes  from  disciples  of  tlieir 
school  who  lived  long  afterwards.  The  he  says  of  the  quotation 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  really,  therefore,  subjectless ;  it  does  not 
mean  Basileides  in  particular.  And  of  this  mltjeciless  he  says  the 
author  of  **  Supernatural  Religion,'*  following  the  Gennan  critics, 
makes  a  grand  point.  If  Basileides  is  not  meant,  but  only  one 
of  his  school,  then  the  quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  will  not 
date  from  a.d.  12t5,  but  from  some  fifty  years  later,  when  no  doubt 
the  Gospel  had  appeared* 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  author  of  the  **Philosophumena"  often 
mixes  up  the  opinions  of  the  master  of  a  seliool  with  those  of  his 
foUowers,  so  that  it  is  diflicidt  to  distinguish  between  them*    But  if 


♦  "PMloftaphumenft,*  vil22.  Wo  follow  the  rendering  of  oar  Tcraion,  altLongb  ipx^ft*yo¥ 
probably  belongs  to  fm  and  not  to  Mpm/wov* 
t  John  i.  % 
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we  take  all  doubtful  cases  of  the  kind  and  compare  them  with  our 
present  case^  we  shaE  fiiid  that  it  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  not  true 
that  here,  where  the  name  of  Basileides  has  come  just  before,  and 
where  no  mention  of  his  son  or  of  his  disciples  has  intervened 
since,  there  is  any  such  ambiguity  as  is  found  in  other  cases.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  author  of  the  "PbilosophuTnena'*  ^aelds  the  mthject- 
Ub9  he  sat/s  in  the  random  niauner  alleged^  with  no  other  formula 
for  quotation  both  from  the  master  and  from  the  followers.  In 
general,  he  uses  the  formula  mcordtng  to  thetn  •  when  he  quotes 
from  the  school,  and  the  formula  he  mi/s  f  when  he  gives  the  dicta 
of  the  master.  And  in  this  particular  case  he  manifestly  quotes 
the  dicta  of  Basileides,  and  no  one  who  had  not  a  theory  to  serve 
would  ever  dream  of  doubting  it.  Basileicles,  therefore,  about  the 
year  125,  had  before  liim  the  Fouith  Gospel.  Schleiermacher 
talks  wildly  when,  in  defiance  of  t!ie  tradition,  he  claims  for  the 
Fourth  Gospel  a  date  earHer  than  that  of  the  other  three.  But  it 
ifl  true  that  we  happen  to  have  an  earlier  testimony  to  words 
which  can  be  verified  as  belonging  certainly  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
than  to  any  words  which  can  bo  verified  as  belonging  certainly 
to  any  one  of  the  other  three. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  afiforded  by  the  '*  Philosophu- 
meua,'*  The  first  heresies  described  are  those  of  Oriental  Gnostics, 
.who  preceded  the  Greek,  The  line  commences  with  the  Naasseni 
id  Peratte^  both  of  them  "servants  of  the  snake;"  not  the  Old 
Serpent,  mans  enemy,  but  "the  Catholic  Snake,"  the  principle  of 
true  knowledge,  who  enables  his  votaries  to  pass  safely  through  the 
mutability  and  corruption  which  comes  of  birth.  The  Naasseni 
^re  the  Ophites  of  Irenanis  and  P^piphanius ;  their  name  is  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  Greek  ophis^  a  snake,  and  together 
with  other  Hebrew  names  in  the  account  of  them  indicates,  what 
we  might  expect,  that  as  JcTk^ish  Christianity  naturally  preceded 
Greek  CTiristianity,  bo  Jewish  Gnosticism  preceded  Greek 
Gnosticism,  Moreover,  the  author  of  the  "  Philosophumena,^  pass- 
ing from  this  first  batch  of  Gnostics  to  a  second,  in  which  aro 
Basileides  and  Valentinxis,  expressly  calls  this  second  batch  of 
Gtiostica  the  mhneqit^nt  miesX  So  we  must  take  the  Naasseni  and 
Peratie,  whom  the  author  of  '*  Supernatural  Religion"  dismisses 
in  a  hue  as  **  obscure  sects  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century," 
we  must  take  them  as  even  earHer  than  Basileides  and  the  year 
125.  These  sects  we  find  repeatedly  using,  in  illustration  of  their 
doctrines,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  We  do  not  say  that  they  use  it  as 
John's  or  as  canonical  Scripture ;  but  they  give  Bayings  of  Jesus 
which  we  have  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  no  other,  and  they 
give  passages  from  the  autlxor's  own   prologue  to  the  Fourth 

•  KQir*  avro^f,  f  ^^i' 
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Gospel.    Both  the  Naaeseni  and  the  Perat«e  are  quoted  as  U8iu| 
the  opening  verses  of  the  prologue,  though  with  a  puactnation ^ 
for  certain  words  %viijch  is  different  from  ours,*     Both  sects  kno^r 
of  JeBue  as  the  door*     *'  I  am  the  door,'*  one  of  them  quotes  him  as 
saying;  the  other,  '*  I  am  the  true  gate."t     The   Pemt^e  have  the 
eentence :  "  As  Moses  hfted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  tlie  Son  of  Man  he  lifted  up/*  with  only  one  filight  verbal  j 
change.t     With  SiJmewhat  more  of  change  they  give  the  saying'* 
to  the  woman  of  Hamaria:  **If  thou  hadst  know^,"  is  their  version^ 
**  who  it  is  that  asketh,  thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  him  and  he 
would  have  given  tliee  living  water  springing  up/'§    The  Naasseni 
have,  without  any  alteration,  the  famous  sentence  to  NicodemD 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  **The  Saviour  hath  said,  77iat  tehich  u 
of  the  Jienh  u  Jieuli^  and  that  which  is  horn  of  the  spirit  u  spirit ^^*fl^ 
Again,  they  attribute  to  Jesus  these  words :  "  Except  ye  drink  my 
blood,  and  eat  ray  flesh,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,     Howbeit  even  if  ye  do  drink  of  tlie  cup  wlueh  I  drink 
of,  whither  I  go  thither  ye  cannot  enter/'T     A  mixture,  one  must 
surely  confess,  a  mixture,  wth  alterations,  of  the  same  sayings 
that  we  find  in  the  sixth  and  tlu'rteenth  chapters  of  St.  Jolui,  and 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

Any    fair    person,   accustomed  to   weigh    evidence,   and    not! 
having  a  theory  to  warp  him,  will  allow  that  from  all  this  we  have' 
good  grounds  for  believing  two  things.     First,  that  in  the  open- 
ing quarter  of  the  second  centuiy  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  some 
form  or  other,  already  existed  and  was  used.     We  find  nothing' 
about  its  being  John's,  it  is  not  called  Scripture,  its  letter  is  not 
yet  sacred;  it  is  used  in  a  way  which  shows  that  oral  tradition, 
and  written  narratives  by  other  hand8»  might  still  exercise  pressure* 
upon  its  account  of  Jesus,  might  enlarge  its  contents,  or  otherwise 
modify  them.     But   the   Gospel  in  some  foi-m  or  other  existed. 
Secondly,   that  Baur  and    Strauss   go    counter  to   at  least-  the 
external  evidence,  when  they  declare  that  all  sayings  of  Jc 
appearing  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  not  appearing  in  one  of  thej 
Synoptics  also,  are  late  inventions  and  spurious.     The  external , 
evidence,  at  any  rate,  is  agaiust  this  being  so.    And  this  is  the 
point  that  mainly  interests  the  reader  of  **  Litemture  and  Dogma;" 
for  in  tliat  book  we  aesm-ed  him  that  the  special  value  of  thai 


*  t  yiy^vty  IB  joioftd  to  /y  atn&  (^  iffrtyt  not  to  oM  tp.  The  NAAa»etii  fsittrt  n 
1}  before  y^yQUtt'.     PhUojt,  v,  8,  Iti. 

t  PAtVf.*.  V,  8,  17. 

%  hv  rtt^TQv  for  Kadut.     Phihjf^  V,  16 ;  compore  John  lii.  14. 

§  Phi'Ls,  V.  *J.  tJ^Kw  6  ir»T4if>f  Ei  ^i§is  Tif  iartp  6  ah  taw,  av  hrjiritaas  wop*  ai/rov  «al 
l[Bwitfv  &w  CQi  iritly  {ifv  SBttp  AkK^fitvov^     Compare  John  iv.  10. 

t]  Fhi/og.  V.  7.     Compare  John  iii*  ti. 

fftt  r^p  j3(uriA.f (oy  rvr  avpojtmv,     uAAa  h\¥  wljirt^  'Pw^^  '^^  ToHifnov  t  ty»  wlptt,  Swmt  iy^% 
jhr^7«,  /«€«  £>^4f  titrtK^ttv  av  ft^ya<r49f.     Conipftn;  John  tL^  ;  xliLSS;  and  MatLuL  S 
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sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  that  they  explain  Jesus 
and  the  line  really  taken  by  him.  This  they  cannot  do  if  they  are 
spurious ;  and  here  therefore  is  the  centre  of  interest  for  us  in 
all  these  questions  about  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Not  whether  or  no 
John  wrote  it,  is  for  us  the  grand  point,  but  whether  or  no  Jesus 
said  it. 

And  that  the  sayings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  at  least  the  chief  and 
most  impressive  of  them,  are  genuine  logia  of  Jesus,  the  external 
evidence  goes  to  prove  with  a  force,  really,  of  which  what  we 
have  hitherto  said  quite  fails  to  give  an  adequate  notion.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — ^whiph  imdoubtedly  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  for  it  is  so  much  used  by  Clement  of  Rome  that 
he  has  been  conjectured  to  be  its  author — ^hasthe  Johannine  phi*ase, 
"the  shepherd  of  the  sheep."*  Probably  the  Fourth  Gospel  did  not 
yet  exist  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written ;  but  what 
the  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  proves  is,  that 
the  phrase  was  early  current,  and  does  not,  therefore,  come  from 
an  inventor  late  in  the  second  century.  Other  phrases  connected 
with  this  one  have  also  the  strongest  confirmation  of  their  authen- 
ticity. We  have  already  seen  how  the  earUest  Jewish  Gnostics 
were  famiHar  with  the  saying,  /  am  the  door.  Hegesippus,  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  relates  that  the  Jews  asked 
James  the  Just,  "  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?"t  and  it  requires  a 
very  vigorous  and  rigorous  theory  to  make  a  man  suppose  that 
the  Jews  were  here  thinking  of  something  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  not  of  the  saying  of  the  Lord,  /  am  Hie  door.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  the  Canon  of  Muratori,  that  Hennas,  the  author 
of  the  "Pastor,"  was  brother  to  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
that  he  wrote  his  "  Pastor ''  at  Rome,  while  his  brother  Pius  was 
sitting  in  the  episcopal  chair  of  the  church  of  that  city,t — that 
is,  between  the  year  141  and  the  year  157.  In  the  "  Pastor"  we 
find  it  written  that  the  new  gate  was  manifested  in  the  last  days, 
"  in  order  that  they  which  shall  be  saved  might  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  it ;"  and  it  is  added:  "Now  the  gate  is  the 
Son  of  God."§  The  pseudo-Clementine  Homihes  cannot  be  accu- 
rately dated ;  but  from  their  mode  of  quoting  New  Testament 
sayings  and  incidents — ^which  is  that  of  Justin,  and  never  alleges 
the  name  of  a  Gospel  writer — ^we  know  that  the  work  must  have 
been  written  before  170  and  the  age  of  IrenoBUS.  In  the  third 
Homily,  Jesus  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  I  am  the  gate  of  hfe ;  he  that 
entereth  by  me  entereth  into  life."||    Presently,  after  the  saying, 

♦  Heb.  xiil  20. 
t  Euseb.  HisU  Eccles,,  ii.  23. 

X  In  urbe  Rom&  Hennas  conscripsit,   sedente  cathedra  urbis  Romc-o   occles'oo  Pio 
episcopo  fratre  ejus. 

§  Hermai  Pastor^  Similitudo  ix.  12. 

II  Clemtniis  Romani  quasfenmtur  Homiliip,  Horn,  iii.  52. 
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Come  unto  me  all  that  travail^  another  (a  Johanniae)  sa^-ing  of 
Jesiis  is  quoted ;  **  My  sheep  hear  my  voice."  *  Baur  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  produce  testimony  outside  the  Fourth 
Gospel  to  a  legend  of  any  single  Fouilh  Gospel  miracle  not  com- 
mon to  it  wth  the  Synoptics-  Soon  afterwards  the  conclusion  of 
the  psendo-Clomentine  Homilies  was  discovered ;  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth Homily,  speaking  of  sins  of  ignorance,  the  author  says — 
*'  Our  Master  being  asked  concerning  the  man  afflicted  from  his  biHh 
and  who  was  restored  to  sight  by  liira,  wliether  this  man  sinned  or 
his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind,  made  answer:  'Neither  this  man 
sinned  nor  liis  parents,  but  that  the  power  of  God  shoidd  be  made 
manifest  through  him.'  "f  'i'he  miracle  is  clearly  the  one  recorded 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  the  answer  of  Jesus  there  is  hardly 
the  slightest  verbal  diflerencc.  IrentBua  relies  upon  the  authority 
of  certain  **  elders,  disciples  of  the  apostles/'  and  he  says  that  liia 
elders  taught  that  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  saints  should 
have  different  habitations  in  proportion  to  the  fiiiit  borne  by 
them,  and  confirmed  tins  by  quoting  the  Lord  s  sajing  :  *'  la  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions.'*t 

Finally,  every  one  has  heard  of  the  dispute  about  the  Epistles 
of  Ignatius,  martyred  in  the  year  115.  Of  his  seven  Epistles, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius,  there  exist  a  longer  and  a  shorter 
recension — ^the  longer  recension  anjplifying  things  much  in 
the  same  way  in  wliieli  the  later  manuscripts  used  for  our 
version  of  the  Gospels  have  amplified,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  Peter's  confession  of  faith  into  77iou  art  that 
Christ  tite  Smi  of  the  livintj  God,  from  the  original,  Thou  art.  the 
hoh/  one  of  God^  preserved  by  the  Vatican  and  Siiiaitic  manu- 
ecripts.  But  a  still  shorter  Syriac  recension  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  was  found  by  Mr.  Cnreton,  and  tins  recension,  besides, 
gives  only  three  of  the  seven  Epistles  mentioned  by  Eusebius. 
We  will  not  enter  into  the  questiun  whether  the  Syriac  three  do 
really  annul  the  Greek  seven ;  for  our  puipose  it  is  sufficient  to 
take  tl^c  Syriac  three  only.  B^or  even  in  these  three  we  have, 
more  than  once,  the  Johannine  expression,  the  jmnce  of  this  icorld,^ 
We  have»  **  The  bread  of  God  I  want,  which  is  Chrises  flesh,  and 
his  blood  I  want  for  drink,  which  is  love  incorniptible."  ||  We 
agree  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  suppose  that  Ignatius 
took  these  exprcBsions  and  ideas  from  the  Fourth  Gospel;  but  that 
the  jmtice  of  this  wof-hij  and  tlte  bread  which  I  will  give  it  my  fledi^ 

•   Ciementis  ftimani  tptir  ferunfur  Uttnnfm,  ffom.  iH*  52. 

f  livKi.  x\%.  22  (Dn  KAt  Pa  edition  j,  aOrt  otrot  rl  ^fAapr^y,  oCt*  of  ywus  avraC,  AAA*  Ivm 
di*  mnov  iftavtpti/Oi]  ^  Evvofus  toC  Btov,     Coitparo  John  ix,  2,  3. 
J  Ir«ua'UH,  Ath\  Ihtrt^tA^  t.  JJG. 

I  I|!^»iiu!4,  Ad  Kfihtsio*^  XVI. ;  Ad  liomano^^  nt  tho  enrl 

II  Ad  IiomaHoa,  tH.  &pro¥  6«ov  O/Aw,  6r  i(fri¥  trkp^  XpirroD,  Koi  r^  aitM  ainov  Bi\v 
ir<S^,  H  itr-Tiv  ky6.wy\  i^Baproi.  Tlif  firr»oh  lucoraiLiifi,  Iwjtli  tLo  kugor  ejiil  the  shorter, 
(liter  BiKm  aitil  o^toi^  ovpavatv^  a^rof  {«!Jr. 
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of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  expressions  and  ideas  of  Jesus,  and 
not  inventions  of  a  Greek  Uterary  ai-tist  after  the  year  170,  the 
employment  of  these  ideas  and  expressions  by  Ignatius  does 
compel  us  to  suppose.  We  may  say,  indeed,  if  we  like,  that  not 
a  word  of  Ignatius  is  genuine,  that  Irenseus  did  not  mean  to  quote 
his  elders,  or  that  he  misquoted  them;  we  may  say  that  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  stumbled  by  chance  on 
the  expression,  the  great  sheplierd  of  the  sheep;  that  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  Homilies  were  composed  in  the  third  or  fourth  century; 
that  Hennas,  author  of  the  "  Pastor,"  was  not  brother  to  Pius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  did  not  write  the  "Pastor"  during  his 
brother  s  episcopate, — all  this  we  may  say,  if  we  like,  and  may 
bring  many  ingenious  reasons  to  support  it.  But  no  plain  man, 
taking  facts  fairly,  would  ever  say  so ; — only  some  professor  with 
a  theory  to  establish,  a  theory  of  vigour  and  rigour. 

But  if  the  Johannine  sayings  are  in  great  part  genuine,  then  a 
plain  man  will  surely  be  disposed  to  accept  the  tradition  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  supplementary  to  the  others,  and  that  in  John  it 
had  its  source.  The  sayings  form  a  class  distinct  from  the  sayings 
of  the  Synoptics,  they  must  have  come  from  some  one  who  had 
been  with  Jesus,  and  who  spoke  with  authority,  tradition  says 
that  they  came  from  John  at  Ephesus,  and  the  form  of  the 
Johannine  Gospel  suits  well  enough,  as  we  have  seen,  with  this 
tradition.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the  famous  argument  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  cannot  have  existed  in  ihe^  time  of  Papias,  between 
130  and  140  of  our  era,  or  Papias  woidd  have  made  mention  of 
it ;  and  if  Papias  had  made  mention  of  it,  Eusebius,  from  whom  we 
get  our  knowledge  of  Papias,  would  have  quoted  the  mention. 
Eusebius  declares,  says  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  ReUgion,"  that 
he  "  will  carefully  intimate"  every  early  testimony  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures,  both  to  the  Scriptures  admitted  and  the  Scriptures  dis- 
puted. In  the  first  place,  the  words  used  by  Eusebius  do  not 
mean :  I  shall  carefully  intimate.*  They  mean :  /  shall  he  glad  to 
indicate;  I  shall  think  it  an  advantage  to  indicate.  And  to  suppose 
that  to  even  as  much  as  is  here  promised  Eusebius  would  closely 
stick,  because  he  had  promised  it,  is  to  know  Eusebius  very  ill. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  writer  who  told  us  so  much  that  was 
interesting,  and  told  it  in  so  loose  a  fashion,  and  with  so  Uttle 
stringency  of  method,  as  the  good  Bishop  of  Cessarea.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  quite  certain  that  another  Gospel,  the  Third,  existed 
in  the  tirae  of  Papias,  for  Marcion  aboiit  the  year  140  used  it. 
And  yet  on  the  subject  of  the  Third  Gospel,  as  well  as  the 
Fourth,  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  is  wholly  silent. 

But  then  there  is  the  vigorous  and  rigorous  theory  of  Professor 

*  See  EcBobiufl,  ///</.  Rcrlen.  iii.  3.     vpoCpyov  irot4i(rofxat  vfro<nifiiiva(r6eu. 
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Scholten  that  John  never  was  at  Ephesus  at  all.  If  he  had  been, 
Papiasand  Hegesippus  must  have  mentioned  it;  if  they  had  men- 
tioned it,  IrenaBUs  and  Eusebins  must  have  quoted  them  to  that  effect.* 
As  if  the  very  notoriety  of  John's  residence  at  Ephesus  would  not 
have  dispensed  Irengeus  and  Eusebius  from  adducing  formal  testi- 
mpny  to  it,andmade  them  refer  to  it  just  in  the  waythey  do !  Here 
again  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one,  judging  evidence  in  a  plain 
fashion,  would  ever  have  amved  at  Dr.  Scholten's  conclusion ; 
above  all,  no  one  of  Dr.  Scholten's  great  learning  and  abihty. 
It  is  just  an  hj-pothesis  for  a  man  professorially  boimd  to  accom- 
plish a  feat  of  ingenuity,  what  the  French  call  a  tour  de  force;  to 
produce  a  new  theory  of  vigour  and  rigour.  We  gladly  make 
Professor  Lightfoot  a  present  of  such  foreign  theories  to  put  along 
with  our  home-grown  theory  of  the  One  Primeval  Language.  The 
only  distinction  to  be  drawn,  perhaps,  is  that  whereas  the  foreign 
theories,  German  or  Dutch,  come  from  having  too  much  criticism, 
from  an  hypertrophy,  as  the  doctors  might  say,  of  the  critical 
organ,  our  British-boni  theory  comes  rather  from  not  having 
criticism  enough,  from  an  absence  of  the  critical  organ  alto- 
gether. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  for  the  internal  evidence  in  the  case 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


*  See  the  German  traDslation  of   Dr.  Scholten's  treatise,  Der  Aj)ostel  Jofiannes  in 
Kletnasien  (Berlin,  1872),  pp.  24,  36. 
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